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PLATE   I. 
PORTRAIT    OF    MR.    ROBERT    BAKER. 


PLATE    II. 
A    SHORT-HORNED    BULL, 

TBK  PHOPBBTY   OF  WILLIAM  8ANDBY,  ESQ.,  OF  HOLME   FIEBPOINT,  AND  HENRY  8M4TH,  ESQ., 

OF  THE   GROVE,   GROPWELL   BUTLRR, 

For  which  the  first  prize  of  Forty  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England,  held  at  Lincoln,  July,  1854. 


MR.    ROBERT    BAKER,    OF    WRITTLE. 


lUiert  fiaker,  or  as  he  is  more  generally  dis-' 
^mihed,  Mr.  Baker,  of  WritUe,  is  essentially  an 
£>iex  man.  He  was  horn  at  Terling  in  that 
coBotf,  in  NoYemher  1793»  so  that  he  has  just 
completed  his  sixty-first  year.  All  his  early  im- 
P'^siioDs  of  life  were  gathered  in  the  same  neigh- 
Wfaood.  His  first  initiation  into  the  husiness  of 
tbe  bna  was  made  in  the  parish  of  Boreham,  from 
*^h  he  walked  three  miles  every  morning  to  the 
vi%e  school  at  Terling.  Subsequently  to  this, 
^  wu  xemoved  to  a  boarding-school,  at  Witham, 
vhere  he  continued  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
wha  he  at  once  entered  on  that  pursuit  for  which 
^  was  destined  to  do  so  much — the  study  of  prac- 
ticil  agricultnre.  His  father  at  this  period  had  re- 
moved to  the  Maddoz  Hall-farm,  adjoining  the 
V^  of  Mr.  Stmtt,  for  many  years  member  for 
the  borough  of  Maldon ;  the  estate  having  now 
^eacsoded  to  his  grandson.  Lord  Rayleigh.  It  was 
here  Mr.  Baker^  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  own 


favourite  bards  ''tried  his  prentice  hon',"  and 
where  we  may  conclude,  he  remained  somewhere  up 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  181 7.  The  worthy 
partner  of  his  hopes  and  cares  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Lanbrook,  of  Brent  Hall,  Boreham, 
by  whom  he  has  had  a  family  of  three  children,  two 
only  of  which  are  now  living.  His  eldest  son  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  leaving,  however,  a 
wife  and  four  children,  who  have  all  been  brought 
up  under  the  immediate  care  of  their  grandfather. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  general 
character,  has  been  no  "  rolling  stone."  He  enlisted 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  practical  farmers  in  the  first 
instance  at  Boreham,  where  he  remained  until  1827» 
when,  adding  considerably  .to  his  previous  oc- 
cupation, he  removed  to  Writtle,  where  he  still 
continues ;  and  long  may  he  continue  to  prosper. 

The  memoir  of  such  a  man  may  be  written  in  a 
very  few  words.  It  has  been  one  long  career  of 
usefulness,  great  ability,  and  unceasing  energy,  em- 
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ployed  from  the  first  in  doing  everything  to  ad- 
vance that  interest  with  which  he  hai  become  eo 
signally  identified.  No  one,  at  a  period,  be  it  re- 
membered, when  the  fact  was  anything  but  the 
truism  it  is  now,  saw  so  clearly  the  necessity  for 
that  union  between  science  and  practice  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land;  while  none  have  laboured 
more  earnestly  to  insure  their  co-operation.  For  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  results  of  his  study  and 
experience  might  be  traced  through  the  columns  of 
our  agricultural  publications.  From  the  Farmer^s 
Journal  of  his  early  days,  we  find  him  gradually 
succeeding  to  the  Farmer^s  Magazine,  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  and 
other  channels  of  communication,  both  local  and 
general.  Few  writers  have  ever  been  received  with 
more  welcome  or  attention,  for  few  indeed  have 
written  with  more  practical  authority  on  that  they 
touched,  or  with  more  honesty  of  purpose  in  what 
they  advocated.  He  has  yet  even,  at  times,  from 
his  efforts  in  this  direction,  had  his  advice  received 
by  some  of  those  he  would  instruct,  with  no 
better  thanks  than  its  being  *'  only  book  farming." 
As  one  of  the  safest  of  our  pioneers  to  the  im- 
proved systems  of  husbandry,  as  one  who  knew 
thoroughly  all  he  taught,  he  could  of  course  well 
afford  to  withstand  such  a  compliment.  It  is 
amusing  though,  to  mark  the  difference  between 
what  his  own  fellows  once  said  of  him,  and  that 
the  mere  theorist  might  have  later  considered  him. 
The  well-profited  experience,  however,  the  sound 
judgement  and  intimate  acquaintance  that  enabled 
him  to  urge  forward  the  gne,  has  served  as  efiSciently 
to  curb  the  other.  There  is  not,  we  beUeve,  a 
landowner  or  occupier  in  the  kingdom,  but  who  has 
learnt  to  respect  Robert  Baker,  of  Writtle ;  and 
there  is  none  whose  advice  or  recommendation  is 
more  implicitly  taken.  Calumny  cannot  do  much 
before  this,  and  though  often  enough  assailed, 
rarely  have  any  suffered  ao  little. 

Uniting  with  the  occupation  of  the  farm  an 
extensive  busii^ss  as  a  land«agent  and  valuer,  it  ia 
extraordinary  the  time  Mr.  Baker  has  still  given  to 
public  duties.  As  an  instance  of  his  labours  as  a 
valuer,  we  may  name  his  different  surveys  and  as- 
sessments under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  in 
1836,  when  he  went  over  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
without  a  single  appeal  against  his  decisions.  Still, 
notwithstanding  such  demands  as  these,  he  was 
never  unmindful  or  negligent  of  the  farmer*s  cause. 
With  this  as  his  chief  care,  acting  on  the  impulse 
of  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  to  be  bullied  or  libelled 
into  submission,  he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field 
against  the  Anti»Corn  Law  agitation.  Anticipating 
at  little  as  his  opponents  what  really,  through  a 
ichain  of  unlooked  for  circumatances,  would  be  the 


result,  but  taking  them  rather  at  their  own  word, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  a 
quarter  of  corn  was  grown  in  this  country  or  not— 
with  such  an  argument  as  this  to  meet,  Mr.  Eaker 
originated  tba  Essex  Proteotion  Socifty.  From  this 
came  a  similar  movement  throng houl  the  kingdom, 
concentrated  at  length  in  the  National  Association. 
We  have  no  desire  to  revive  a  by-gone  battle.  It 
is  one,  still,  that  did  no  disgrace  to  the  farmers  of 
the  kingdom ;  for  if  the  event  has  proved  how  mis- 
taken they  were,  it  only  shows  how  yet  more  so 
were  their  opponents.  The  agriculturist  acted  on 
the  defensive,  simply  because  he  was  threatened. 
His  great  error  was  taking  his  opponent  at  his 
word. 

In  conjunction  with  the  late  lamented  Wm.  Shaw, 
and  with  far  better  success,  Mr.  Baker  originated 
the  London  Farmers'  Club.  It  was  mainly  at  his 
instance,  we  are  assured,  that  one  of  its  best  features 
was  developed — the  monthly  discussion  meetings, 
of  which  he  filled  the  office  of  chairman  for  the  first 
two  years  after  their  introduction.  The  benefit  aris- 
ing from  these  "  debates  *'  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted,  while  none  have  contributed  more 
to  their  value  than  Mr.  Baker  himself.  His  paper 
on  "  the  Union  between  Science  and  Practice,"  was 
one  of  the  very  best  ihe  members  have  ever  had 
delivered  to  them ;  free  from  all  prejudice,  or  any 
one-sided  view,  and  only  tending  to  cement  that 
union  its  author  has  so  long  advocated.  Amongst 
other  subjects,  also  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Baker, 
have  been  "Artificial  manures,  and  their  appli- 
cation," "  Draining,  surface  and  deep,"  "  Storing 
root  crops,"  "  Geology,  as  connected  with  agricul- 
ture," "  The  converting  of  grass-land  into  tillage,* 
"The  most  economical  mode  of  thrashing  grain 
croifc,*'  "  High  farming,"  *'The  effect  of  soil  and 
climate  on  cultivation,"  "The  economy  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  diseases  affecting  plants  and  vege- 
tobies,  &c." 

Although  not  so  closely  identified  with  its  pro- 
ceedings, not  in  fact  so  directly  as  many  could 
wish,  Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  He 
is,  too,  amongst  its  most  distinguished,  baring 
gained  one  of  its  chief  prises,  appropriately  enough 
for  an  essay  on  the  farming  of  his  own  county. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  any  one  certain  set  that 
Robert  Baker  of  Writtle  takes  a  position  becoming  to 
his  merits  and  acquirements ;  there  are  few  local 
societies  or  clubs  within  reach  but  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  assistonee.  As  a  judge  at  their 
shows,  as  a  lecturer  at  their  meetings,  as  one  who 
can  show  In  his  own  career  how  much  a  man  may 
do  to  improve,  in  many  points  to  educate  him- 
self; as  such— a  friend,  a  teacher  and  an  examplc> 
how  many  have  learnt  to  appreciate  hhn !  It  i^i 
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thoagh  (as  we  havt  often  before  bad  occaiion  to 
imftrets  in  notices  of  this  kind),  to  a  man's  borne 
and  neigbbonra  tbat  you  nrast  go  for  bis  real  cba- 
racter.  He  whose  fame  will  not  stand  the  test  here, 
cannot  be  worth  mnch  elsewhere.  Let  us  follow 
Mr.  Baker  to  that  home  and  neigbboarhood  be  has 
nmr  deserted.  Let  us  ask  his  good  name  from 
the  gentlemen  of  his  county,  of  the  farmers  at  their 
market,  of  the  labourers  in  his  parish— ererywhere 
alike,  we  will  yenture  to  ensure  it ;  from  the  pupils 
be  has  made  men  of,  to  the  children  he  has  brought 
up,  we  could  not  search  too  closely.  Let  one  fact, 
bowerer,  be  here  the  best  confirmation  of  all  we 
might  adrance: — Hardly  ten  years  since,  the 
coanty  of  Essex,  the  gentlemen,  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  others,  presented  him  with  plate  to  the  value 


of  four  hundred  pounds,  in  testimony  of  their 
esteem  for  himself,  and  admiration  of  his  conduct. 
Nearly  four  hundred  attended  the  dinner  at  which 
this  presentation  took  place,  while  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  tbe  subscription  being  limited,  contri« 
buted  towards  it. 

We  need  go  no  further.  Those  who  know  him  in 
private  life,  will  recognise  in  the  sketch  we  offer,  a 
troly  hospitable  man,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  Well  read  in  all  tbe  best 
literature  of  his  own  language,  full  of  quaint 
humour,  and  abounding  in  anecdote,  his  success  in 
soeiety  is  proportionately  great.  And  yet  for  all 
this,  we  would  class  him  no  higher  than  a  practical 
farmer.  We  class  him  as  such  with  some  pride,  aa 
one  who  has  fairly  earned  the  respect  he  commands. 


DRAINAGE    WATER. 


BY    CUTHBBRT    W.    JOHNSON,    B8Q.,    F.B.8. 


During  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Central  Farmers' 
Cinb,  on  land  drainage,  some  brief  remarks  were 
made  on  the  importance  of  employing  in  irrigation 
the  water  thus  taken  from  the  soil.  This  valuable 
address  on  drainage,  by  Mr.  fi.  Denton,  was  of  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  done  justice  to  in  tbe 
neceisarily  short  space  allotted  to  him ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  observations  which 
foUowed  on  the  use  of  the  water  which  the  skilful 
draiocf  removes  in  such  copious  quantities  from 
ealtinled  soils.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to 
snborit  fisr  a  winter  evening's  consideration  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  a  few  facts  relatung  to 
drunags  water,  its  amount,  and  its  value  for  irri- 
gation. 

Hie  eolleetion  of  such  water  in  reservoirs^  to  be 
used  in  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year  for  irrigating 
the  land,  is  not  a  novel  practice.  In  the  warmer 
c&iBates  of  the  earth,  the  construction  of  large 
recepttclea  for  such  a  purpose  is  an  object  deemed 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  sovereign  princes. 
Some  of  these  abound  in  some  parts  of  Persia  and 
Hindostan,  one  of  which,  for  instance,  in  Southern 
India,  formed  by  damming'  up  the  end  of  a  valley, 
b  eeveral  miles  in  length,  receiving  and  storing  the 
drainage  waters  of  a  terge  extent  of  country.  Even 
the  Incas  of  IVru  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
very  same  subject,  ages  before  the  days  of  Colnm- 
bns. 

But  we  need  not  travel  out  of  our  own  country 
for  similar  instances :  the  same  attention  to  the  col- 
leetion  and  skilful  use  of  drainage  or  land  water  is 
discernible  in  many  districts,  as  at  Lord  Hather* 


ton's  at  Teddesley,  at  Mr.  Mechi's  at  Tlptree,  and 
on  eeveral  farms  in  Scotland.  The  apparent  purity 
of  the  water  commonly  issuing  from  the  mouths  of 
a  land  drain  need  not  deter  the  farmer  from  its  usf^ 
for  the  brightest  mountain  land-springs  have  been 
profitably  used  in  irrigation.  Mr.  W.  Simpson  of 
Glenlythan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  has  detailed  his 
operations  in  such  an  apparently  unpromising  ele* 
vation  (7Vafi«.  High.  Soc)  He  describes  the  rills 
or  streams  as  being  supplied  from  several  copious 
springs,  which  rise  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  plots ;  and  after  run- 
ning a  short  distance  from  the  spring,  these  streams 
pass  through  a  bog  (now  much  drained,  and  in 
which  other  springs  also  rise),  and  all  unite  and 
form  a  considerable  bum  in  one  cbsnnel.  Previous 
to  the  ground  being  operated  upon  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  the  stream  ran  through  the  Den  in  a 
winding  course.  The  ground  at  the  top  of  the 
Den  consisted  of  a  few  mossy  hillocl  s,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  ground  was  pretty  level,  of  a  dry 
nature,  and  covered  with  a  short  kind  of  grass* 
The  ground  was  never  cropped  with  grain,  and  the 
grass  was  not  sufiicient  to  be  cut.  Th^cattle  were 
occasionally  turned  out  upon  it,  when  pasture  was 
scarce  in  other  parts  of  the  farm.  The  soil  gene- 
rally, except  the  mossy  part,  is  alluvial  in  some 
places,  and  at  others  gravelly.  The  operations  for 
irrigation  began  in  June^  1843;  and  from  the 
detail  given  by  Mr.  Simpson,  we  find  that  from 
about  five  acres  of  this  land,  when  formed  into  a 
water  mead,  were  cut  of  grass  in  cartloads  of  six 
cwt.— 
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In  1845  was  cut  during— 

June  •    13 

July    36 

August 43 

September 43 

October 8 

If,  then,  in  sucb  a  place  water  meads  can  be 
successfiilly  formed,  let  us  next  consider  the  amomU 
of  wtter  likely  to  be  collected  by  the  drains  of  an 
upland  farm;  and  then  let  us  inquire  whether  that 
water  usually  contains  any  and  what  fertilising 
matters.  Now,  as  to  the  amount,  we  find  that  amid 
the  chalk  hills  of  fiertfordshire,  from  the  result  of 
eight  years'  careful  examination  (1836  to  1843), 
the  mean  rain-fall  was  26.61  inches,  or  equal  to 
2,660  tons  per  acre ;  of  this  quantity  43.4  per  cent 
drained  away,  and  67*6  per  cent  evaporated  from 
its  surface ;  or  what  is  a  more  practical  way  of 
stating  the  same  facts,  about  1125  tons  per  acre 
annually  drained  from  the  land,  and  about  1536 
tons  evaporated  from  the  same  space  during  that 
period  (Mr.  Dickenson,  Jour,  Bojfal  Ag.  Soc,)  It 
is  evident,  then,  supposing  all  the  water  which 
thus  drains  from  the  land  was  collected  and  trans- 
ferred to  grass  or  other  land  at  a  lower  level,  that 
the  farmer  would  have  the  power  of  increasing  the 
profitable  moisture  of  such  smaller  fields  to  almost 
any  extent.  (Let  us  not  forget  that  an  inch  depth 
of  rain,  which  rarely  falls  in  England  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  100  tons  per 
acre.)  And  the  farmer  must  not  imagine  that  the 
land-water  of  any  of  his  arable  soils  is  free  from 
fertilising  matters ;  neither  must  he  forget  that  the 
more  highly  he  farms,  the  more  copiously  his  fields 
are  manured,  the  more  impure  and  valuable  is  the 
drainage  water  escaping  from  his  soils. 

Several  chemical  investigations  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  this  very  natural  conclusion.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  examinations  of  the  present  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
carried  on  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  in  East  Lothian. 
He  observes  {Agricultural  Gazette,  1847,  p.  461), 
that  the  us|^al  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  a 
winter  fallow,  when,  on  the  29th  of  April,  he  col- 
lected a  specimen  of  water  flomng  from  a  land 
drain;  immediately  after  this  sample  was  taken, 
the  field  was  sown  with  barley,  and  top-dressed 
with  guano.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  second 
sample  of  water  was  taken  from  the  same  drun. 
On  examining  these,  it  was  found  that  18lb.  of  the 
first  specimen  contained  15.2  grains  of  solid 
matter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  second  27.5 


grains.    These,  upon  ^being  analyied, 
to  contain—  April  29. 

Organic  matter  and  water..  ••  3.4 

Silica] 0.9 

Silicate  of  alumina 0.4 

Chloride  of  magnesium 1.12 

Common  salt 1.8 

Carbonate  of  lime — 

Chloride  of  calcium 3.0 

Sulphate  of  alumina 0.85 

Peroxide  of  iron 2.1 

Magnesia •  — 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.3 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  ..••..  — 

Phosphate  of  alumina  •# — 


foimd 
May  16. 
7.8 
0.7 

0.2 

2.61 

2.7 
2.10 

2.25 

1.69 
3.1 
1.8 
0.45 


13.87  26.41 

The  turbid  portion  of  the  drainage  water  fint 
discharged  from  the  soil,  after  heavy  rains,  being 
examined  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  not  found  to  differ 
materially  in  composition  from  the  soil  which  it 
drained;  itheld,  however,  less  silica  and  more 
lime,  the  matter  deposited  by  the  turbid  water  con- 
taining per  cent. — 

SiUca    60.0 

Silicate  of  alumina 17*5 

Protoxide  of  iron   , 6.5 

Sulphate  of  lime 9.4 

Sulphate  of  nuignesia 0.75 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.6 

Alumina  .  • 4.0 

Wateri&c 1.25 

In  the  cases  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred,  it 
is  to  the  use  of  the  land  water,  and  the  land  water 
only,  that  my  observations  were  intended  to*  apply; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greater  is  the  benefit 
when  that  land  water  can  be  mixed  with  richer  and 
still  more  fertilising  drainage.  We  have  a  notable 
instance  of  such  an  eflRsct  in  the  Berkshire  catch* 
meadows  of  Mr.  Pusey,  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Lee,  in  his  valuable  report  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health  {Report,  p.  81);  from  this  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Pusey  has  witlun  the  last  few  years  converted 
about  100  acres  of  land  lying  eastward  of  his  man- 
sion,  into  irrigated  meadows.  The  land  is  flat,  and 
I  cannot,  says  Mr.  Lee,  better  describe  the  principle 
upon  which  the  works  are  laid  out  than  in  his  own 
words :— "  The  catch-meadows  were  used  chiefly, 
until  lately,  in  Devonshire.  The  gutters  being 
drawn  along  natural  slopes,  the  water  falls  from  the 
upper  one  to  the  one  immediately  below,  which 
spreads  it  anew  equally  over  the  surface  lower 
down.  Hence  the  name  catch-meadow.  This  sys- 
tem, originating  in  an  almost  mountaindus  country, 
has  been  of  late  years  transferred  to  land  almost 
level;  quite  as  level  as  any  on  which  the  ridge 
water-meadows  were  made  in  Wiltahire.*' 
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InfipoBt  of  Potey  Hoiue  it  a  small  ornamental 
Ukfi  d  about  two  acres,  the  overflow  from  which 
nppliia  the  upper  part  of  the  meadows;  and  at 
Puaey  Lodge  Farm,  and  Cherbmy  Camp,  two  other 
oBitt  streams  are  brought  under  tribute  for  the 
fidds  in  tiieir  Ticinity.    The  whole  body  of  water 
is,hovever,  so  small,  that  I  should  think  there  is 
probably  no  other  instance  in  which  an  equal  quan- 
tity ii  turned  to  so  profitable  an  account    Mr. 
hmj  saya  that  in  summer  they  are  very  short  of 
witcr,  and  can  only  let  the  fluid  penetrate  six  inches 
into  the  ami,  so  as  to  damp  it;  at  that  time  the  earth 
is  so  dry,  that  when  the  water  goes  in,  and  sinks 
timmgfa  the  worm-holes,  the  ground  sings.    In 
winter  the  <ypention  is  going  on  continuously  in 
one  part  <ir  other. 

The  geological  formation  at  Pusey  is  the  coral 
ng  of  the  oolitic  system,  and  the  meadows  in  the 
vidnily  of  Cherbury  Gamp  were,  only  a  few  years 
OBce,  sheep-commoui  covered  with  eounet-hills, 
baaibles,  rushes,  &c.,  and  worth  about  5s.  per  acre 
per  annum* 

Hie  whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  within  the 
last  four  years,  but  at  different  times.  That  first 
eommenccd  included  the  greatest  amount  of  earth- 
work, and  the  several  eontrscts  contained  diminish- 
ing qoantitics  of  labour,  which  will  account  for  the 
diflTereoces  in  the  following  prices,  with  which  I  was 
favoured  by  Mr.  Pusey : — 

20  acres  at  £4  10s.  per  acre £90 

90acicaat£4  "        80 

30acrssat£3  "        ...•       00 

30acre8at£2  '*        60 


IQO 


Total 


£320 


The  amount  is  equal  to  £3  4s.  per  acre  on  the 
srerage ;  but  this  did  not  include  the  sluices,  which 
are  of  oak,  and  cost  about  2s.  6d.  each.  In  the 
earlier  and  middle  parts  of  the  work,  I  found  these 
to  average  about  ten  to  the  acre ;  but  in  the  por- 
tion most  recently  irrigated  the  sluices  are  not  yet 
put  down.  Clods  are  used  instead ;  but  they  some- 
times burst,  and  always  tend  to  deposit  soil  in  the 
gntters,  besides  occupying  much  more  time  in 
ptacing  and  removing  than  the  management  of 
slnicea  would.  It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  to  add  the 
cost  of  sluices  to  the  capital  account,  making  alto- 
gether an  average  of  £4  9s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Pusey,  however,  is  anxious  that  this  outlay 
ihonld  not  be  r^(arded  as  representing  the  ordinary 
expense  of  forming  catch-meadows  for  common 
agricultural  purposes;  as  in  Devonshire,  the 
common  estimate  is  about  £2  per  acre  for  the 
average  cost;  and  a  Devonshire  gutterer, '  Mr. 
Oobbs  informa  him,  has  lately  executed  many  such 
works  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  a  cost  in  no  case,  as 


he  states,  exceeding  £1  10s.  per  acre.  Draining, 
however,  which  is  often  required,  must  be  taken  as 
a  separate  item  of  expense.  The  cost  of  diverting 
streams  and  putting  in  sluices  would  also  have  to 
be  added. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  very  high  rate 
of  fertility  on  these  meadows,  I  ought  to  state  that 
Mr.  Pusey  has  not  only  used  the  natural  fertilizing 
powers  of  the  water,  but  has  also  drawn  incidental 
advantage  from  any  farm-yard  manure  or  other 
refuse  within  reach  of  the  irrigating  stream.  The 
water  is  dark  during  and  after  run,  from  the  wash- 
ing of  the  manure  of  farm-yards,  or  of  organic 
refuse  from  the  houses  in  Pusey,  and  in  other  parts 
whits  from  the  washings  of  the  roads.  Mr.  Pusey 
says,  both  the  dark  and  the  white  waters  are  more 
bcoieficial  than  the  dear  stream. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  fer- 
tilising streams  are  on  thehmd,  I  have  already  said, 
continues  Mr.  Lee,  that  Mr.  Pusey  is  very  short  of 
water.  In  hot  weather,  when  the  water  is  deficient, 
it  is  only  laid  on  six  hours  at  a  time,  just  to  run 
over  the  sheep-dung,  which  it  melte  and  carries 
down  to  tlie  roote.  When  the  supply  will  not  even 
admit  of  so  much,  the  sluices  are  drawn  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  a  time  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  to  damp 
the  soil.  At  the  present  time  it  will  remain  on  the 
Italian  rye-grass  three  days.  In  winter,  when 
there  is  no  frost,  the  course  of  the  whole  100  acres 
is  to  be  a  week  dry  and  a  week  wet;  but  during 
frost  it  is  allowed  to  remain  covered  the  whole  time 
-^a  month  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  vegetetion 
from  cold.  The  operations  on  Mr.  Posey's  estate 
are  confined  to  grass  crops  entirely.  The  land  had 
been  under-drained  some  years  previously  to  the 
irrigation  in  most  places  where  drainage  was  re- 
quired. 

Of  the  beneficial  resulte,  Mr.  Pusey  says  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  speaking  of  the  kst  part 
of  the  work  executed :— "The  land  is  very  poor, 
but  has  this  year  given  five  crops  of  grass,  the  four 
first  very  heavy  crops.  There  is  also  a  promise  of 
a  sixth.  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  the  details, 
but  moderate  as  is  the  outlay,  and  recentiy  as  it  has 
been  made,  the  land  has  been  more  than  doubled 
for  the  Income  Tax  assessment,  being  raised,  even 
in  these  times,  a  pound  an  acre ;  nor  have  I  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  rise." 

Before  the  irrigation  was  commenced,  the  her- 
bage was  what  Mr.  Pusey  calls  "  caruation  grass," 
a  large,  coarse,  sour4ooking  production,  disliked' 
and  avoided  by  cattle.  The  irrigation  has  destroyed 
all  that,  and  brought  instead  a  soft,  silky,  nutncious 
grass  very  similar  to  that  on  the  £dinturgh  mea- 
dows. 

The  whole  of  the  annual  produce  from  any  of 
this  land  has  not  been  dther  measured  or  weighed ; 
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bat  Mr.  Piuey  stid,  while  we  wen  enaiiniiig  the  | 
part  first  irrigated^  that  two  yean  back  the  first  crop 
cut  waa  estimated  at  1)  tona  to  the  acre*  Sheep 
were  then  turned  on  repeatedly,  and  the  whole 
annual  produce  was  estimated  to  equal  the  keep  of 
36  sheep  per  acre  during  fire  months. 

Some  aheep  fed  upon  this  land  have  become 
lame.  Mr.  Posey  says,  that  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  whether  this  lameness  is  attributable  to  the 
irrigation  or  not.  I  believe,  however,  that  none 
have  rotted.  The  practice  of  cutting  the  second 
crop,  after  feeding  the  first,  before  turning  in  sheep 
again,  is  a  precaution  taken  to  prevent  that  disease 
from  appearing. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  former  sterile  con- 
dition of  the  part  bsought  under  irrigation  only  two 
years  since.  Within  that  time  28  acres  of  it  have 
been  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass.  My  informant 
said,  that  this  year  there  had  been  five  crops  of 
grass,  each  as  high  as  the  sheep-pens.  A  sixth 
crop  is  nearly  ready  for  the  scythe.  He  added  :^ 
'*  If  the  old  men  who  died  twenty  yeara  since  were 
to  come  to  life  again,  they  would  never  believe  that 
this  was  Cherbury." 

Still  richer  watera  are  employed  for  irrigation  in 
Scotland ;  and  there,  too,  they  not  only  avail  them- 
selves of  the  drainage  waters  where  their  mere  gra- 
vity renders  them  available,  but  they  use — yes,  and 
profitably  too«-for  this  purpose  the  pump  and  the 
steam  engine,  I  refer  to  such  efforts  as  those  of 
Edinburgh,  of  Glasgow,  and  at  A3rr.  It  is  true 
that  the  enormous  produce  of  grass  thus  obtained, 
when  reported  to  the  cultivators  of  drier  meads,  is 
such  as  naturally  to  make  them  incredulous,  and 
has  even  in  some  oases  excited  their  ridicule.  But 
time,  my  readers  will  remember,  renders  us  very  I 


^miliar  with  many  a  firmly  eatabllshed  pf  ofluble 
truth,  which  in  the  days  when  they  were  first  per- 
haps too  briefly  and  suddenly  announced  were  far 
from  favourably  received.  The  ordinary  hard  fate, 
indeed,  of  those  who  propose  sudden  innovations 
in  any  art  or  science,  always  renders  the  timid  and 
the  very  cautious  unwilling  to  embark  in  auch 
patriotic  attempU  i  the  task  is  oommonlyi  tlierefore, 
reserved  for  the  sanguine  and  more  stout-hearted — 
for  men  of  more  iron  nerves,  possessing  in  general 
more  seal,  but  less  patience,  who  tell  the  truth  it  is 
true,  but  not  always  in  the  most  discreet  and  con- 
ciliatory  manner.  These,  therefore,  are  wont  to 
travel  on  amid  showers  of  ridicule  and  tempes. 
tuous  squalls  of  wit }  or,  perchance,  with  still  more 
practical  onslaughts.  For  instances  of  this,  let  the 
modern  and  enlightened  English  farmer  recur  to 
the  fate  of  poor  Jethro  Tull,  the  great  and  ill- 
requited  introducer  of  the  drill  and  the  horse-hoe 
husbandry:  remember  how  bitterly  he  complains 
in  his  great  work  of  the  reception  he  met  with ; 
and  let  him  not  forget  too  Michael  Mensie,  the  con- 
temporary of  Tull,  who  invented  the  first  thrash- 
ing machine,  by  setting  to  work  by  machinery  a  aet 
of  flails ;  and  who  was  not  only  opposed,  but  even 
execrated  as  taking  the  bread  away  from  the 
laborious  thrasher.  But  past  generations  were  not 
content  to  use  only  earthly  arguments  to  intimidate 
the  rash  innovators,  who  dared  to  move  on  in  ad- 
vance of  the  knowledge  of  their  age;  it  was  even 
eamestiy  contendedi  when  A.  and  R.  Meikle  first 
introduced  the  winnowing-machine,  that  the  use  of 
such  fans  was  a  very  wicked  imitation  of  the  wind, 
with  which,  for  cleansing  their  com,  former  genera- 
tions of  serious-minded  Scotch  farmers  were  ao 
long  and  so  gratefully  content. 


ON     BRITISH    AGRICULTURE,    WITH     SOME    ACCOUNT     OF 
OWN    OPERATIONS    AT   TIPTREE    HALL    FARM. 

Bt  I.  J,  MiCHi. 


HIS 


[The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Meohi  at  a 
meeting  of  Uie  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  December 
the  6tii.] 

This  is  tiie  fourth  time  I  hafe  had  the  hononr  to 
appear  before  our  Society ;  but  I  offer  no  apology,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  there  is  no  question  at  the  present 
moment  so  important  to  the  national  welfare,  u  the 
attempt  to  hicrease  our  supply  of  food  by  improved 
British  Agrioulturs*  The  stomach  brooks  no  delay; 
and,  unless  duly  supplied,  tiiere  is  an  end  at  onoe  to  art, 
science,  commerce, and  manufactures;  honour  and  glory 
succumb  to  short  commons.  When  this  conntry  was 
purely  a^jfricnU^ral,  and  wo  exported  com,  our  aniiety 


wasaboat  dotUng  and  manufttetares ;  but  now  that 
mighty  steam  and  soientifle  appliances  hare  enabled  our 
meohanical  millions  to  envelope  the  world  In  cloth  and 
calico,  and  now  that  this  Test  and  inoreasing  population 
has  outstripped  the  limited  acreage  of  our  little  island, 
the  question  of  food  enough  by  home-improvement,  or 
by  foreign  supplies,  has  become  one  of  vital  import. 
There  is  something  of  stern  admonition  in  our  present 
food  position.  With  an  abundant  harrest,  for  which  we 
have  just  returned  grateful  thanks,  the  price  of  corn  is 
enormous.  An  abundant  home-harrest  is  not  now 
enough  for  the  Inereased  population ;  and,  therefore, 
becatise  yofae  of  our  foreign  supplies  are  cnt  off  by  ac- 
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flidcntal  otfcumftaaoet,  Cotiiotg  tre  ^l«pMlseds  eonfl- 
doioe   tt    withdrawn  ;    drcttUtion  contracted ;  trade, 
ooouneroe,  mad  manafeetofvi  are  paralyzed,  with  a  proi- 
peet  of  maeb   indiYiduaf  saffering  and  privation.    I 
fcntnra  to  auert,  from  my  own  experience,  tbat  we 
cmU  grow  more  than  all  tbe  food  that  it  required  by  the 
Bnddh  people;  bat  it  mnit  be  done  by  inyestment  and 
impmfement.    The  men  drainage  of  all  the  land  that 
Rqviea  it  would  add  millioni  of  qoarten  of  com,  and 
Biefa  additional  meat  to  oar  pretent  npply.    My  own 
turn  may  be  taken  u  an  ioatanoe  of  greatly  and  amply 
increasing  oar  food  anpply.    t  therefore  pnrpoie  thU 
•rening  to  lay  before  yon  my  own  agricultural  balance* 
dieet,  wbi^  is  again  highly  latiafactory  and  remune- 
ndfe,  riiowing   ati  adfantage   to   me   in   rent   and 
profit  of   about  ;P750.     I  ihall  glance  at  the  pro- 
great   of    Britiah   agricultore,  and   enter  into   lome 
ietaila  oonnected  with  its  internal  economy,  thblcing 
ttat  svch  information   may  be  a  nieful  preparatire 
for     those      who,    like     myself,    hitherto     engaged 
1ft  other  porsoits,  may  be  diipoied  to  divert  some  portion 
of  thdr  capital  to  agricultural  practice  and  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  rational  and  mora  desi- 
rable than  that  the  surplusage  of  our  town  and  city 
profits  should  find  useful  employment  on  the  land.    It 
is  much  needed.    The  agricultural  cry  Is  always,  '*  Cut 
when  is  the  money  to  come  from  for  these  great  im- 
proTenents  ?"  and  therafore  every  landlord  and  tenant 
should  rejoice  at  an  increase  of  "  apron-string''  farmers 
and  improren,  seeing  that  the  inflowing  of  capital  and 
iatdUgenee  diminishes  rates  and  increases  profits  and 
comforts  in  a  thousand  various  ways.    If  I  wen  to  ask 
'*  why  so  little  town  capital  finds  its  way  to  agricultural 
Ifflprorement  ?"  I  should  say,  you  have  hitherto  not  held 
oat  to  it  the  hand  of  invitation.  Great  landed  proprieton, 
with  poor,  mnimproved  and  entailed  estates,  either  from 
vtBtofknowing  that  means  for  their  improvement  exist,  or 
froa  a  fklse  delicacy  as  to  borrowing  the  money,  or  from 
s  dbbeBef  or  doubt  of  the  improvements  resulting  pro- 
itshly  to  themselves  and  their  tenantry,  have  hot  gene- 
rdly  availed  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  two  or  three 
exirting  companies  whioh  have  the  means  and  legal 
powers  to  eflbct  every  necessary  amendment,  even  on 
striedy  entailed  estates.    I  know  a  graat  many  small 
Isndholden   whose  property  and  tenantry  would  be 
equally  benefited  by  such  investments.    In  a  national 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  some 
hundred  milHons  of  our  surplus  capital  should  be  en- 
gaged in  producing  British  food  on  British  soil  by 
BritiU^  means  and  labour*— rather  than  that  the  eash- 
boxsi  of  our  capitalists  shottld  be  crammed  with  bonds 
and  responsibflities  finom  every  foreign  nation  and  foreign 
andert^ng — to  the  very  casting  of  Russian  cannon  to 
\tt  used  against  our  own  troops.    I  could  readily  point 
eat  how  one  hundred  millions  could  be  at  once  projtiably 
employed  in  agrienttural  amendment.    But  ere  this  can 
be  done  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  prejudice  to  be 
removed,  and  self-satisfaction  to  be  disturbed.    This  is 

not  an  sge  of  impos^bUltiu— on  the  contrary,  steam, 

— —        ...- 

^  By  eoBipanifes,  or  by  an  iraprored  law  of  partoerahip. 


gas,  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  Britannia  tubes,  ani- 
pension  bridges,  and  chemical  discoveries,  which  were 
all  once  considered  visionary,  have  become  realities, 
working  immense  changes,  and  afiecting  largely  the 
oomforts  and  intelligence  of  our  own  country  and  of  the 
whole  world.    I  venture,  then,  to  predict  that,  in  a  com* 
paratively  short  period,  we  shall  see  every  farmery 
covered  in  with  sufficient  shelter  for  its  stock,  lighted 
with  gas,  its  fixed  steam-engine,  economizing  the  costly 
labour  of  horses,  and  warming  by  its  waste  steam  the 
various  sheds.   The  food  which  the  farm  produces  having 
done  its  office  in  the  town  will  run  back  to  restore  the 
fertility  which  it  had  exhausted— our  land  will  be  drained 
and  irrigated— the  residences  will  be  worthy  of  a  mora 
intelligent  tenantry,  possessing  greater  capital,  and  re- 
joicing in  pianos  and  libraries.  The  waste  and  loss  occa- 
sioned by  misplaced  buildings,  bad  roads,  and  queer- 
shaped  fields,  will  be  corrected  by  the  fecile  sale  or 
transfer  and  interchange  caused  by  an  easy  legal  regis- 
traUon.    It  is  a  great  point  to  provoke  people  to  tali 
about  such  matters,  causing  first  a  little  wonder,  anger, 
disbelief,  inquiry,  and  ultimate  calculations  and  convic- 
tion.   Our  British  agriculture  must  progress  with  the 
other  interests  of  the  country.    I  often,  on  a  summer's 
morning,  before  the  business  of  London  commences, 
take  a  reflective  stroll,  and  ponder  on  our  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  intelligence,  as  evidenced  by  our  new  and 
magnificent  atreeta  and  buildings;  queer,  old,  quaint 
buildings  are  swept  away,  and  you  see  rising  in  tlieir 
room  business  palaces,  involving  enormously  increased 
rentals,  and  built  of  stone  and  iron,  as  if  never  to  decay. 
This  is  real  economy  where  there  is  ospital.  and  I  na- 
turally, on  these  occasions,  wish  that  I  had  on  cither 
aide  of  me  the  prejudiced  defenders  of  our  rotten  and 
inefficient  farmeries,  exhibiting  in  their  decay  the  rotten 
thatch  and  dripping  eaves— the  beau  ideal  of  rustic 
landscape.    If  we  have  capital  in  this  country— and  who 
oan  deny  that  we  have  it  in  superabundance  ? — let  it 
avail  to  give  to  agricultore  a  higher  and  more  dignified, 
more  intelligent,  and,  consequently,  a  more  profitable 
position.  The  clumsy  appliances  and  prejudiced  neglects 
of  antiquated  agricultural  customs  are  not  profitable. 
The  men  who  now  sufier  most  in  agriculture  are  pre- 
cisely those  whose  ill-farmed,  wooded,  small,  and  un» 
drained  fields,  and  unimproved  buildings,  are  alowly 
but  surely  absorbing  the  tenant's  capital,  binding  him 
in  poverty  and  discontent.    It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
the  tenantry  of  this  country  when  their  rents  are  doubledf 
provided  that  increase  represents  a  proper  interest  for 
necessary  improvements.    This  takes  place  in  our  towns 
and  cities— why  not  in  our  agriculture?    1  do  attach 
much  importance  to  the  application  of  our  town  sewage 
to  agricultural  fructification.    It  is  going  on  rapidly  in 
various  quarters;  and  I  have  been  delighted  to  find  that 
my   intelligent   and   calculating   friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
Brooks,  of  Manchester,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Managing  Council  of  that  city  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  to  be  expended  in  prizes  or  means 
to  obtain  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  sewage  of  that 
dty  to  the  fructification  of  the  surrounding  country. 
My  own  experience  in  this  matter,  with  two  miles  of 
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pipe  on  mj  turn,  eonriiieei  me  that  the  engfaweriog 
difficttltiee  are  perfectly  inrignificamt,  and  that  a  nation 
which  has  pasted  its  iron  railways  through  erery  man's 
honse  and  property,  nokm  voUnt,  for  a  useful  general 
purpose,  will  not  he  deterred  from  acting  similarly  in 
the  great  question  of  feeding  the  British  people.    We 
hare  local  commissioners  for  superintending  the  drainage 
of  our  fens,  and  why  not  for  irrigating  with  our  town 
sewage  ?    I  will  not  insult  thb  meeting  wlUi  details  on 
io  simple  a  question,  for  pumping  and  cooTeying  manure 
is  no  other  than  diffusing  water,  erery  fractional  detail 
of  which  is  perfectly  well  understood,  and  can  he  at  once 
readily  calculated.    One  thing  is  quite  oertaitti  that  you 
must  oonmce  landlords  and  tenants  thatmanuie  liquefied 
is  b§Uer  and  more  aTailable  than  iolid  manure;  this  it 
will  take  some  time  to  do.    And  you  must  also  oonTinoe 
engineers  that  they  do  not  at  all  know  at  present  the 
greedineu  of  soil  for  manure ;  for  if  they  did,  a  recent 
writer  in  your  Journal  would  ncTor  haTo  made  tlie  mis- 
take of  OTor-estimating  some  thirty  timei  the  area  that 
would  appropriate  the  sewsge  of  the  metropolis.    Our 
excrement  is  literally  our  food,  disagreeable  and  dis- 
gusting in  form  and  smell,  but  unaltered  in  elementary 
▼alue.    Injurious  to  man,  it  is  ritality  to  plants ;  and 
much  of  tiie  luxuriant  Tegetables  that  grace  our  table 
are  a  mere  embodiment  of  our  own  excreta.    The  time 
is  gone  by  for  false  delicacy  in  theae  matters— -we  must 
entertain  this  great  priry  question.    The  Chinese  would 
be  starred,  did  they  follow  our  example ;  but  that  wise 
people  economise  with  rigid  care  that  which  they  alone 
depend  upon  for  the  reproduction  of  tiieir  food.    I  am 
informed  they  do  not,  a«  we  do,  fktten  cattie  at  a  loss, 
with  purchaied  food,  to  produce  manure  for  the  growth 
of  com.    In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  food  might  be  increased  by  the  appUeation  of 
town  sewage,  let  us  consider  that  300  iheep  on  a  farm 
of  100  acres  would  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and 
that,  therefore,  reckoning  450  men,  women,  and  ehUdren 
as  equivalent  to  300  sheep,  our  population  would  fnrtilise 
500,000  additional  acres.    I  say  nothing  of  dogs,  cats, 
parrots,  canary  birds,  and  hones— they  consume  largely, 
each  horse  consuming  the  food  of  8  men ;  then  you  hsTe 
enormous  supplies  of  wute  blood  and  offal,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  that  should  add  millions  of  qrs.  to  your  food. 
The  mere  disintegration  of  your  alkaline  granites  by  the 
abrasion  and  trituration  of  traffic— the  carbon,  or  smuts 
from  your  roofs,  which  is  but  too  perceptible  after  a 
shower,  are  all  sources  of  fertility.  Amongst  the  coming 
improvements  in  agriculture,  is— 

Cultivation  by  Stbam.— On  public  grounds,  I 
expended  some  money  in  the  construction  of  Mr. 
Romaine's  machine.  Our  trials  with  it  were  only  par- 
tially Bucoessfol ;  we  had  too  much  velocity,  and  too 
littie  steam.  The  act  of  raising  the  soil  must  evidently  be 
by  a  slow  steady  motion.  Enough,  however,  was  shown, 
to  prove  that  cultivation  by  steam  will  soon  be  the  order 
of  the  day :  several  parties  are  engaged  upon  it,  and  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  Mr.  Usher's,  of  Edinburgh, 
will  not  be  one  of  the  least  successful.  I  find  there  is 
one  at  work  in  Germany,  of  which  a  drawing  lies  on  the 
table,  for  your  inspection.    I  think  Mr.  Romaine*s  has 


an  adnntige,  by  the  attaehment  of  bone-power  hi  tiie 
case  of  undukting  surfaoee ;  bat  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
that  it  requires  an  immendty  of  time,  and  no  small  in- 
vestment of  capital,  to  bihg  new  inventions  to  per- 
fection.   The  Royd  Agricoltoral  Society  of  England 
have  very  properly  offered  a  premium  of  £200,  which 
will  no  doubt  develop  many  attempts.  When  we  eonsider 
that  the  furm  horses  consume  tbe  prodnee  of  nearly  one- 
fonrtii  of  the  arable  land  of  the  coontrf  ,  and  when  we 
calculate  for  how  few  houra  daily  they  can  be  kept  at 
work,  the  whole  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
agriculture  end  to  the  nation.    I  bope  now  that  Agri^ 
cultural  StatiUiei  are  becoming  acoeptable,  that  we 
shall  have  oomprehensive  details  of  tbe  number  of  seres 
nndrahied,  end  otherwise  imperfectly  Ikrmed,  amount  of 
steam  power  employed,  number  of  acres  under  lease  or 
annual  tenure,  customs  of  vslnation  to  incoming  tenants, 
extent  of  irrigation,  number  and  position  of  cottage 
residenees,  and  other  details,  neeessary  to  form  sound 
conclusions  as  to  the  present  condition  of  British  sgri- 
culture.  As  there  are,  no  doubt,  several  in  this  meeting, 
who  may  hereafter  desire  to  enter  npon  British  agricul- 
ture, I  Uihik  it  will  be  useful  to  lay  bare  its  internal 
economy  in  a  popular  and  simple  form,  uninoumbered 
with  tedious  details.    Farming,  altboogb  a  most  agree- 
able  occupation,  is  notoriously  a  slow  business,  attended 
with  small  profits.    Fortunately  it  is  so,  otherwise  onr 
towns  and  cities  would  be  comparatively  deserted.  Yet, 
how  desirable  it  is  that  the  surplus  profits  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  should  flow  into  the  lap 
of  poorer  Ceres,  to  devdope  her  powers  and  increase 
her  riches  I    One  thing  is  quite  certain— that  if  high 
farming  is  slow,  unimproved  fhrming  is  ruinous. 

Aeithustical  Analysis  or  thb  EcoKour  or 
Fabmino.— There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
obtain  from  farmers  a  statistical  detail  of  the  cost  and 
return  of  the  various  branches  of  their  occupation. 
Comparatively  few  keep  books— nor  do  tbeyappesrto 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  investigate  details.  (By- 
the-bye,  I  know  a  great  many  tradesmen  who  have  much 
to  revise  in  this  respect). 

Fabmino  Capital.— I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  say,  generally,  that  to  farm  400  acres  of  land  you 
should  have  at  least  jf5,000,  or  j^l2  per  aore :  but  it 
you  are  to  carry  out  subterranean  inigation,  and  all  the 
modem  improvements,  yon  will  want  ;f  6,000  to  £7,000, 
irrespective  of  landlords'  improvements,  fbr  building, 
drainsge,  &c.    You  will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  avail 
yourself  of  opportunities  to  buy,  when  yon  see  any- 
thing cheap,  and  to  sell  when  things   are  dear.    I 
assume   that   yon  have   judgment   and   a   thorough 
knowledge    of    your    business    in    all    its    details; 
for,    unless     by    yourself    or     others     acting    for 
you,  the  most  is  made  of  everything,  you  must  expect  to 
lose  your  capital.    There  alwaya  are,  in  every  market, 
men  of  extraordinary  powers,  ready  to  absorb  the  injudi- 
cious or  uninformed.  Look  at  my  own  live  stock  account 
— if  [five  per  cent,  mistake  were  made  in  buying  and 
selling  it  would  derange  my  balanoe  sheet  to  tiie  extent 
of  £250. 
Fabm  Fropits.— As  a  general  rule,  ten  per  cent,  on 
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tteMpifeil  iavcttea  li  oondddred  a  laj  good  profit  In 
brums.  Then  are  thomancU  who  do  not  realize  half 
•fit;  tere  and  fXiere  a  man  of  extraordinary  powera  and 
fraitpcnooal  eoonomy  aeeomalatea  a  large  fortnne^ 
bit  it  n  tho  esceptiony  not  the  rule.  A  retarn  of  fonr 
RBlipei  acre  ia  generally  oonaidered  aatiafaetory — the 
ffengeefthe  kingdom  la,  I  think,  ieaa.  In  caaea  of 
iaprofcd  Camia  it  ia  aometimea  five  rente,  or  more.  The 
to  diminiahing  the  fixed  expenae  by  an  In- 
prodaoe  ia  illoatrated  by  the  atatement  of  a  firat- 
att  North-ooiintry  fumer,  who  aaya,  that  if  he  apenda 
£1  per  acre  or  £600  a-year  for  artificial  manurea,  he 
■ahca  a  profit;  if  he  omita  it,  he  malcea  a  loaa.  If  atock 
iatoo  daar,  or  yon  are  abort  of  capital|  plongh  in  green 
and  not  cnpa — particularly  on  heavy  Umd. 

DuposAL  OT  Capital.— Aa  a  general  mle,  yonr 
capital  wlU  be  abaorbed  aa  foUowa  :-• 

£  a.  d. 

Tilaatiaii 2  10  0 

liwatoek '..  2    0  0  to  £6  Oa.  Od. 

Iipleincata  ..........  1    0  0 

labour 116  0  to  £2  6t  .Od. 

0  10  0 

'ibab 0    5  0 

1  10  0 

tithea.&o.  ..  0  10  0 

Jjtifiaal  mannra 10  0 

yivmbonea 10  0 

Pknonal  expcnditora.. .. 


£12    0    0 

Fanwra  hava  generally  the  advantage  of  houae-rent  free, 

aUKOBgh  too  many  of  onr  fSurmeriea  are  entirely  nnfit 

to  a  tenant  of  capital  and  intelligence,  wlko  will  aeldom 

entar  npon  anch  ooenpationa.  Sappoaing  we  take  a  farm 

of  fimr  hnndred  acrea,  on  the  fonr-oourae  or  mixed 

bnabaadry  ayatem,  we  ahall  find  that  one-half  the  fiurm 

prodoeea  nothing  in  the  way  of  profit,  but,  on  the  oon- 

tnry.  leaTea  a  oonaiderablo  chaige  againat,  or  upon  the 

renaiidng  half,  which  ia  in  com.  For  inatance,  tlie  horaea 

one  quarter  of  the  farm,  the  aheep  and  cattle 

the  other  quarter ;  and  you  will  find,  if  you 

pn  your  lire  atock  much  oQ-cake  or  corn,  that  the 

vhole  of  tlie  expenaea  of  one-half  the  farm  haTO  to  be 

paid  by  tlie  other  half,  which  ia  in  com— and  wliether 

tbat  ecra  ia  at  40a.  or  80a.  per  quarter  makea  a  very 

aeriosa  difference  to  the  occupier  :— 

&raaip/e.— 400  acrea  (minua  fencea,  buUdinga,  roada, 

aad  waate,  for  which  the  tenant  alwaya  paya  rent)  really 

380  acrea. 

50  aem  in  dorer 
80 


m 


80 
40 
50 
100 
90 

880 


inpaatnre 

in  tares,  ryegraaa,  ^. 

inroota 

in  wheat 

in  baricy  and  oata 


It  felbwB  then  that  your  190  acrea  of  com  have  to  pay 
tvo  renta  ;  two  tithea ;  two  ratea ;  two  manual  laboura ; 
tvo  leedlinga ;  two  tradeamen'a  billa ;  and  merely  make  a 
polite  bow  to  the  other  half  of  the  farm  for  the  manure 
left  by  the  oonaumption  of  ita  cropa.  Now,  it  aeema 
very  angradoaa  that  when  you  have  grown  a  aplendid 
crop  of  tomipe,  at  an  expenae  of  £7  to  £10  the  acre, 


the  aheep  are  to  eomiime  it,  leaving  you  notiiing  but 
the  price  of  the  hay  and  cake  you  gaTC  them  with  it; 
but  it  ia  a  ayatem  that  cannot  be  aroided  until  you  find 
aome  clieaper  aourcea  of  manure.  The  man  who  doea 
not  feed  off  hia  green  cropa,  but  attempta  to  ateal  extra 
oropa  of  com,  aoon  impoTeriahea  the  land  and  himaelf 
too.  AU  our  moat  ancoeaaful  fumera  are  large  pur» 
chaaera  of  cake  and  artificial  manare.  But  if  manure  ia 
ao  coeUy  to  produce,  how  important  ia  it  tbat  not  one 
drop  or  atom  of  it  ahould  be  waated,  or  allowed  to  run 
down  the  ditehea  and  road-aidea  with  erery  ahower ! 
Amongat  tlie  evidenoea  of  enlightenment  and  improTO- 
ment  of  the  preaent  day,  ia  the  introduction  of  coTcred 
homeatalla  or  larm-yarda,  where  the  aninuda  and  manure 
are  both  aheltered  from  adverae  weather.  Thia  ia  one 
of  the  paying  moYca  in  agriculture*  But  to  return  to 
life  atock ;  a  reference  to  my  balance-aheet  will  confirm 
what  I  liaTC  atated.  After  paying  for  purehaaed  food, 
alielter,  and  attendance,  the  aheep  and  bulloeka  left  a 
mere  nothing  for  the  coat  of  producing  aome  70  acrea 
of  fine  roota  and  green  cropa.  Owing  to  my  ayatem  of 
managing  Uve  atock,  I  never  have  diaeaae ;  but  when  I 
find  Inanranoe  Companiea  ehaiging  20  per  cent,  for 
inauring  animala,  it  ia  an  evidence  of  ruinoua  miamanage- 
ment,  and  would  form  a  charge  on  my  fiurm  of  j^OO 
per  annum.  In  paatoral  and  dah7  and  cheeae  diatriota, 
wliere  a  auitable  aoil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  a 
natural  fertility,  Uto  atock  may  be  reared,  or  auatained 
with  advantage  on  the  natural  produce ;  and  I  beUere  in 
parte  of  Scotland  the  turnip  ia  produced  more  cheaply 
and  nntritioualy  than  elaewhere,  owing  to  the  climate ; 
but  my  remarka  will  apply  to  a  great  portion  of  thia 
kingdom,  eapecially  where  the  rainfall  ia  under  26 
inchea,  and  the  climate  dry  and  auitable  for  cereala--aa 
on  the  Eaatera  and  South-eaatem  coaata.  In  auch  dia« 
tricta,  tlie  retention  of  poor  worthleaa  paaturea  ia  a  great 
miatake,  and  they  ahould  gi?e  way  to  a  mixed  huabandry. 
On  the  aubject  of  live  atock,  I  once  aaked  a  Lbicolnahire 
tomer,  who  conaumed  £500  worth  of  cake  annually, 
how  he  charged  It.  *<Oh!"aaidhe,  <'I  chargehalf  to 
the  bulloeka  and  half  to  the  manure."  Aa  a  general 
rule,  when  we  are  buying  aheep  for  fattening,  we  pay 
one  penny  per  pound  more  for  them  than  we  could 
realiae  for  the  aame  weight  when  fat.  Tbia  ia  the 
penalty  we  ha?e  to  pay  to  the  breeder,  who  haa  to  pro- 
vide the  bone  and  offal  in  the  animal.  Breeding  ia  not 
all  profit;  for  it  roba  the  com  aide  of  the  farm,  unleaa 
much  purehaaed  food  and  manure  ia  uaed  to  reatore  the 
balance.  But  to  retum  to  my  400-acre  farm.  Mow  I 
haTc  no  doubt  tiiia  atatement  will  atartle  many  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  and  will  raiae  a  atorm  of  indignation 
amongat  atock-feedera  and  atock-breedera ;  but  the 
naked  trath  ia  beat  told,  which  ia  '<  that  live  atock  are 
neceaaary  e?ila,  mere  manuCictarera  of  manure,  and  un- 
attended with  any  direct  profit ;"  that  if  you  glfe  them 
cake  and  hay  while  feeding  off  your  turaipa  and  green 
cropa,  the  retum  for  theae  green  and  root  cropa  will  be 
'*  nH,"  and  their  coat  muat  be  charged  to  the  com  cropa 
againat  tlie  manure.  I  am  firm  in  thia  opinion,  not 
only  from  my  own  extenaiTe  atock  feeding,  but  from  an 
extended   obaervation,  aa  well  aa  by  the  undeniable 
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prooISi  recorded  by  ilr.  t^wes  tn  tke  Ro^ftt  AgrieuUurkl 
Soeieiy'i  Journal.  It  ii  a  want  of  this  knowledge  or 
belief  that  leads  to  so  mueh  Taxation  and  diaappoint- 
ment.  I  remember  receifing  an  inquiry ,  from  a  aoTioe 
on  farming,  how  much  the  bullocka  should  leave  for  bis 
roots  and  hay.  t  told  him  if  he  gare  them  mueh  Cake 
he  would  get  nothing  for  his  roots  •  and  about  two-thirds 
the  market  Talue  of  his  hay.  He  oTidently  wu  not 
prepared  for  this,  and  Inspected  foul  play.  He  hss 
since  retired  from  farming  in  disgust.  Another  corres- 
pondent Wrote  to  state  he  wu  about  to  prepare  for  the 
accommodation  and  feeding  of  a  large  number  of  pigs , 
as  a  matter  of  profit.  I  told  him  the  only  profit  be 
would  get  would  be  the  manure,  which  would  cost  him 
a  lou  of  10  to  20  per  cent.,  including  attendance, 
casualties,  &c.  Of  course,  he  thanked  me,  and  gave  up 
all  idea  of  making  a  fortune  by  pig  feeding.  The  same 
remark  applies  with  increased  force  to  poultry,  which 
should  only  be  in  sufficient  number  to  consume  the 
wsste  com.  Now  there  Is  nothing  loses  so  little  as  a 
pig,  because  he  makes  a  quick  return,  and  you  get  paid 
meat  price  for  his  skin,  which  is  not  the  case  with  other 
animals  ;  bis  offal  is  also  Taluable.  I  find,  with  a  very 
extensire  practice,  that  with  fine  heavy  barley  at  30s. 
per  quarter,  and  pork  at  6d.  per  lb.  net,  pigs  will ''  clear 
their  teeth, '^  or  pay  for  their  food,  leaving  attendance, 
housiog,  and  casualties  as  a  charge  against  the  manure. 
This  agreea  with  the  Suffolk  saying  that  a  bushel  of 
barley,  561bs.,  will  make  a  stone  of  pork  (8lbs.)  For 
fattening  pigs  nothing  beata  one- third  peameal,  two- 
thirds  barleymeal,  and  some  milk,  if  you  have  a  dairy. 
I  am  particular  in  enlarging  and  insisting  on  this  im- 
portant question  in  agriculture,  because  there  is  much 
mistaken  opinion  about  it ;  and  even  the  editor  of  the 
best  Scotch  agricultural  periodical  (The  North  British 
AgHculturiit]  will  continue  to  assert  that  live  stock 
will  pay,  irrespective  of  manure. 

AoBicuLTURAL  VxcissiTUDBg. — Three  years  ago, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  wheat  was  at 
38s.  per  quarter,  and  agriculture  gloomy  and  despond, 
ing.  Now  wheat  is  at  78s.  per  quarter,  with  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  agriculturists  happy.  Those  who  will  refer 
to  my  predictions  at  that  period  will  admit  that  I  wu  a 
true  prophet.  I  will  not  detain  this  meeting  with  detaUs ; 
but  will  refer  yon  to  "  Norfolk  Agriculture,"  by  Bacon, 
a  most  valuable  book,  where  you  will  see  many  honest 
farming  balance-sheets,  exhibiting  all  the  phasu  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  and  adversity.  You  will  there  see 
(page  99  and  100)  a  difference  of  j^lOOO  between  a 
''  good  year''  and  a  *'  bad  one."  It  is  precisely  these 
strange  agricultural  vicissitudes  that  should  teach  us 
wisdom.  They  always  have  occurred,  and  they  always 
will  occur.  A  wise  agriculturist  will,  therefore,  when 
things  are  palmy,  put  by  a  little  to  meet  future  difficul- 
ties, and  not  invut  his  happy  balance  In  enlarged  hold- 
ings, which  may  hereafter  be  a  dead  weight  and  loss  in 
times  of  difficulty.  On  a  farm  of  400  acres  of  highly 
farmed  arable  land,  the  discrepancy  in  price  between 
the  two  periods  would  be  enormous.  Take  the  200 
acres  in  grain,  the  difference  would  be  something  like 
£1,500.    If  I  were  to  adrise  you,  I  would  say  never 


taVe  a  farm  that  is  not  thoronghly  drained,  moie  parti- 
cularly if  of  heavy  clay ;  the  alternative  ia  one  of  profit 
or  ruin.    1  know  so  many  estatea  where  I  see  the 
tenant's  capital  wuting  away  under  the  evil  influence  of 
undrained  clay,  that  it  is  quite  a  painful  consideration. 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  if  a  tenant  will  pay  his  land- 
lord 5s.  per  acre  extra,  or  5  per  cent,  on  £5  per  acre 
drainage,  the  gain  will,  in  various  ways,  far  exceed  the 
charge.    I  will  illustrate  this.    A  tenant  of  mine,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  leue,  appealed  for  a  reduction  of  rent. 
I  declined  acceding  to  it.    I  said  if  I  reduce  your  rent 
5s.  per  acrci  that  will  be  the  whole  amount  of  your 
gain  ;  but  if  I  drain  your  strong  clay  four  feet  deep,  at 
an  expense  of  £h  per  acre,  it  will,  particularly  in  wet 
untoward  seuons,  increase  your  crop  from  eight  to 
twelve  bushels  per  acre,  or  in  money  from  20s.  to 
£<   per   acre.     I   saw  by  a   certain    expression  of 
countenance,  that  he  doubted  the   benefita  of  deep 
drainage  In  strong  soils)  but  he  said,  "Suppose  we 
try  one  field."    Well,  we  did  try  one  field,  the  drains 
poured  forth  their  volumes  of  water  after  rain,  the  sor- 
face  wu  dry  and  easy  to  work,  and  the  crop  succeeded 
where  it  had  always  befbre  failed ;  this  led  to  the  drainage 
of  other  fields,  and  then  came  a  covered  yard  or  shed,  on 
the  same  terms.    The  result  appears  already— a  pro- 
perty more  valuable  to  the  landlord,  atid  more  market- 
able— more  remunerative  to  the  tenant — and  certainly 
more  useful  to  the  country  at  large.    The  neighbourlBg 
farmers  watched  the  operation,  which  I  belicTC  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  their  proceedings  and  senti- 
ments.   The  farm  was  a  small  one  of  thirty-two  acres ; 
I  had  previously  removed  a  five-acre  wood,  and  sixty 
great  oak  pollards.  The  covered  yard,  with  feeding  places 
and  conveniences,  cost  £105,  with  slated  roof.  Formerly 
it  wu  farmed  at  a  loss — now  it  will  be  profitable.  There 
is  something  very  distressing  in  seeing  men  full  of  hope 
taking  unimproved  farms,  and  plunging  into  destruction; 
they  are  "  booked"  by  the  knowing  onu  on  their  first 
entranoe,  with  a  "  Ah,  poor  fellow,  a  very  few  years  on 
that  nuty  soil  will  settle  him."    I  may  be  uked  why 
I  attach  so  much  importance  to  drainage.     Why  you 
might  u  well  ask  me  why  I  attach  importance  to  circu- 
lation, vital  or  monetary.  Stagnated  water,  or  stagnated 
air,  are  u  ruinous  to  the  plants  u  they  would  be  to  our 
own  vitality.    Fix  a  cork  in  the  drainage  hole  of  your 
flower-pot,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  my  meaning.    The  sallow  and  bilious  plant  (like 
many  Qimip  crops  I  know  of  on  undrained  land)  will 
show  by  their  expression  what  is  denied  to  them  in 
speech.    This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  a  sub- 
terranean examination  of  gravity,  capillary  attraction, 
aeration,  or  filtration,  much  less  of  all  those  affectionate 
or  repulsive  interchanges,  that  turn  air,  water,  and 
earth,  into  food  for  man  and  beut ;  but  be  assured,  cir- 
culaUon  is  vitality— stagnation  death  and  ruin.    It  has 
often  been  uked  of  me,  by  townsmen,  "  why  so  few 
farmers  become  bankrupt  ?*'  and  they  are  apt  to  infer 
from  this  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  occupation.    The 
law  does  not  prevent  it,  because  the  mere  purchase  and 
sale  of  a  sheep  in  a  market  constitutes  him  a  trader.  Let 
me  explain  it :  there  are  certain  things  of  value  in  every 
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krm  vUflk  j<m  etniMl  ielse»  utd  wbleh  wfll  defy  the 
powm  of  tho  most  alert  iherifTi  officer*  He  etnncrt 
ctfT7  off  the  hoetngi,  plougUngi,  end  driUlngt»  regetftt- 
b|  Medi,  jaTttiOe  pUati,  incorporated  manureit  tnd  a 
More  of  other  inTiaible  thingi  that  oonitltiite  "  a  Yaloa- 
tloo,"  and  wbleh  leldcMi  amoanti  to  leal  than  two  years' 
Teat,  or  two  potmdi  per  acre— rery  often  much  more. 
ia  in  England  too  much  of  a  readj-money 
Yon  walk  into  a  market,  and  settle  with  the 
Rsdy  cash.  Bnt  supposing  yon  have  a  complaisant 
banker,  there  la  no  conoealing  the  declining  state  of  your 
exdiequer ;  yon  cannot  hide  stacks  in  drawers,  or  make 
"dammy"  bollocks  and  sheep  t  there  is  hardly  a  bump- 
kin m  the  Tillage  who  cannot  take  your  exact  financial 
aieasnre.  It  is  In  rain  that  yon  plead  that  the  early  disap  - 
ptarance  of  your  stacks  is  because  you  want  the  straw. 
No  !  the  poor  declining  farmer  hu  no  chance  of  '*  mak- 
ing a  pocket,"  or  obtaining  a  bankrupt's  allowance  dur- 
og  the  winding  up  of  his  affairs,  llie  whole  thing  is 
naple  and  winds  itself  up— the  unfortunate  comes  out 
pSBByleas,  glad  to  take  a  bailiff's  place  at  fifteen  shillings 
to  twenty  ahiUings  per  week.  I  bare  been  painfully  re- 
minded of  the  nnprofitableness  of  farming,  by  the  in- 
numerable applications  I  hsTc  reoeiTcd  for  employment, 
from  men  who  had  farmed  largely  and  deserved  a  better 
l^te.  I  reeently  asked  a  valuer,  how  many  farmers 
failed,  and  lost  their  capital— whether  more  than  fifty 
out  of  one  hundred  did  not  do  so  ?  and  he  admitted  that 
it  was  so.  I  may  be  asked  why  is  farming  so  unprofit- 
able. I  reply  because  it  is  unimprored,  or  because  there 
b  no  Taluaiion  for  improTcments. 

AcnicuLTUKAL  PowKB.— I  lay  down  u  a  great 

axiom  in  agriculture,  in  the  mere  question  of  physical 

labour  or  power,  independent  of  skill,  that  steam  is 

sbeaper  than  horse,  and  horse  cheaper  than  man.    A 

itsam  horse  costs  Is.  fid.  per  day,  and  will  do  as  much 

voik  as  two  resl  horses.    A  real  horse  costs  2s.  per  day 

Oadading  harness,  shoeing,  ficc),  and  a  farm  labourer 

aesriy  the  same.    Bnt  as  a  good  horse  weighs  1 ,600lbs. , 

sad  a  man  only  IfiOlbs.,  the  power  being  as  from  eight 

or  tan  to  one  in  fhyour  of  the  horse,  it  foUows  that 

boraewpower  is  considerably  the  cheaper,  probably  (in- 

dnding  the  aeceasity  for  naanal  saperinteadence)  at 

four  to  one. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fisarfhl  queatioB :  What  portion 

of  the  aereage  of  this  khigdom  do  farm>horsea  consume  f 

I  anewer,  Nearly  one-fonrth  of  all  the  arable  land  in 

the  kingdom.    In  ordinary  arable  culture,  whf  re  there 

is  little  permanent  grass,  it  requires  four  farm-horses  to 

100  acres.    Each  of  these  horses  will  eonsnme,  on  the 

svenge,  from  five  to  six  acres,  landlord's  measure, 

which  isdndea  bedgesi  roads>  waste,  fiinn*b«ildiogSf 

IteOt 

42  weeks 84  bushels  oata 

157  tniisaa  hsy,  or  78^  cwt. 
10  tummer  weeks  (no  corn)  will  dear  2|  seres  clover. 

This  will  be  found  to  amount  to  10s.  per  week,  or 

£2G  per  annum,  and  will  be  the  produce  of  about  six 

acres,  at  £i  10s.,  or  four  rents  per  acre.    I  speak,  of 

coune,  of  arersge  land,  rented  at  20s.  to  22s.  fid.  per 

acre,  ordinsry  farming.    Many  farmers  give  osts  all  the 

year  round. 


On  very  poor  farming,  like  some  I  know  of,  ten  acrea 
would  hardly  keep  a  horse ;  whilst  on  very  high  farming 
(espedsUy  on  the  irrigation  system),  one  or  two  acres 
would  suflloe.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  imperious 
necessity  and  advantage  of  forcing  from  the  land  its 
utmost  possible  development.  If  one  acre  will  keep  a 
horse,  there  is  only  one  rent,  one  tithe,  one  rate,  one 
seeding,  and  so  on ;  but  all  these  are  multiplied  from 
five  to  ten  timee  by  middling  and  bad  farming. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  discrepant  productions 
of  three  tons  or  fifty  tons  of  green  food  per  aorci  can  at 
once  apply  my  observations. 

Bnt  a  great  economy  may  be  effected  in  horse-kepe 
by  crushing  the  oats,  cutting  the  green  food,  and  mixing 
with  it  a  proper  proportion  of  atraw,  &o.,  instead  of 
turning  the  horaes  out  to  trample  down  and  defile  their 
food.  On  the  whole,  I  think  wo  may  oongratulate  our- 
selves on  a  considerable  advance.  Fseillty  of  inter- 
course, and  ventilation  of  the  question  by  public  meet- 
ings, remove,  both  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
many  erroneous  and  antiquated  prejudices. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state,  as  a  result  of  a 
very  minute  investigation  of  the  facta,  that  there  is 
ample  scope  for  4  noble  future  in  our  British  agricul- 
ture ;  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  that  aa  to  all  our 
other  branches  of  national  industry— that  self-satisfaction 
and  immovability  are  ruin,  bnt  that  a  rapid  availment  of 
science,  capital,  and  amendment  is  wealth  and  profit ; 
even  leaving  out  of  consideration  our  higher  duty  as 
providers  of  the  fbod  and  employment  of  the  British 
people. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 
Dr. 

Tb  vsluation,  Slit  October,  1858^ 

£     B.    d. 

Horses... 74    0    0 

Pigs 255    fi    0 

Sheep 448    0    0 

Cattle  and  cows 289  10    0 

Implements 890  12    0 

Tillages,  hay,  &c 471  18    9 

^£1,879    6    9 

Bent  of  ehapel  hmd 45    0    0 

Titbes^rstes 75    0    0 

Labour,  indndieg  enghieer,  bsiliff,  &t 450    0    0 

Guano,  bones,  aad  auperphosphste  of  lioie.  •        100    0    0 

Beed-eorn  end  seeds 60    0    0 

live  stoek  bought 1,619    0    6 

Com  and  eske  for  feeding  purposes,  horssa' 

ksep,fte. 1,02110    9 

Coals  for  engine,  tradesmen's  bills,  &e....«       lOO    0    0 

Interest  on  irrigation  pipes,  7i  per  cent.  .•••         56    0    0 

£5,454  18    0 

My  improved  icn^  Sfis.  per 

acre.. £840    0    0 

Profit 517  15    0 

757  IS    0 


£6,212  18    0 
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Cr. 
By  ▼alttitioii,  Slit  October,  1854-* 

£    ■.  d. 

HoEiM 140    0  0 

Pigt.&e. 18114  0 

Sheep 558    8  0 

CttUeuideovi 189  10  0 

Implenenti 890  12  0 

TOlagei,  biy,  fte.  548    8  7 


-£1,949 
881 
196 
100 
818 
80 


Wbett,  4  qn.  6  buh.  per  icn^  70h^60e. . 
Barley,  7   m  ,,       85i.*16e.. 

Bcue,  5   „  „  — 18e.. 

Oete,    18   »  „       28t.— 12a.. 

Prodoeeofoowiaitdpoiiltfy 

Hayaold .'        » 

Horae-woik,  labour,  bey,  maiiiire,  &e.,  for 

prirata  eetabliabneiit 90 

Life  atoek  and  vod  aold 2,576 

200toiiBof  Buagel  wuael,to  be  aold  to 

London  eowkoepeif,  20a.. 200 


4 
8 

0 

16 

8 

0 


7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 
10    5 

0    0 


£6,212  13  0 

LITI-BTOOX   ACCOUNT. 

Cf.                            £  a.  d. 

To  YaloatiOD,  1858 1»016  16  0 

Com,  cake,  and  feedmg-atuffa  bought 1,021  10  9 

Lite atoek bought (ineloduif  2 boraea)  ....     1,619  0  6 


£8,657    7    8 


J>r.                          £  a.   d. 

By  talnatioo,  1854 1,016  6    0 

Lite  atoek  and  wool  aold 2,576  19    5 

independent  of  the  root  and  freen 

cropaoonanuMd. 64  1110 

£8,657  n 


•tock  ii  estlmafeed  u  follows  (tlilg  inoliidef  ttio  tap  of 
iiz  Ibnn-honea) : 

12  acrea  of  mangd  wurad. 
6  aoea  of  Italian  ryegraaa,  well  iirignftod,  end  flfe  tioMa  eat 

or  fed  (a  Tciy  heaiy  crop). 
A  food  aeeond  growth  of  dover,  inignted*  about  nine  aem, 

A  Arat  growth  on  eight  aeraa. 
20  acrea  of  taraa  and  winter  oata. 
16  acrea  of  good  white  tqm^  ind  fveden. 
The  atraw  of  the  toai. 
5  acrea  of  ptatnra. 

Grinding  meal,  attendance,  intereeft  for  ahelter,  An.,  may  be 
eonaidered  aa  n  aet-off  i^gainat  the  horae-kaep. 


The  quantity  of  green  and  root  food  oonsnmed  by  tbo 


In  the  diaovialon  wbloli  foUowedt  Mr.  Sidkbt  oon- 
aidered  that  Mr.  Medii  did  not  do  jontioe  to  tfan  im- 
proving apirit  of  tbe  farmera  of   Enfland,  whom  he 
inatanoed  aa  aTailing  themidTee  of  all  really  naefol  im- 
prmrementa.    Mr.  Moonn  adfocated  the  nppUcation  of 
the  aewage  of  towna  to  the  pnrpoaee  d  agrienlture. 
Mr.  Oaklbt  inaiated  on  the  ayitem  of  box-feeding, 
for  the  production  of  the  beat  nuumre.    Mr.  Davis 
eapeolally  recommended  tbe  cnltivatioa  of  Italian  rye- 
grasa.    Mr.  Cairo  thought  that  good  farming  waa  atill 
rather  the  exception  tiian  the  mie.    Mr.  Morton  dwelt 
upon  the  economy  of  labour,  and  Mr.  MscBi'a  boneaty 
u  a  teacher.    Colonel  ChallonbRi  thinking  they  wera 
all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mechi,  propoaed  a  vote 
of  thanka  to  him;  aeconded  by  Mr.  Wrbn  HoaKTNa, 
who  rererted  to  the  uae  of  aewage  manure,  which  he 
thought  could  be  moat  couTeniently  applied  in  a  dry  and 
**  fixed"  condition.    Tbe  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawks, 
in  putting  the  vote  of  thankai  was  of  opinion  that  at  the 
present  time  we  had  not  suificient  experimental  evidence 
to  prove  the  economy  of  converting  the  manurea  of  the 
farm  into  the  liquid  formy  and  thus  distributiog  them 
over  tfaelgnd« 


CHRISTMAS    PRIZE     MEAT. 


A  dead  meat  report  of  the  whole  of  the  fht  atock  ex- 
hibited at  oar  Chriatmas  ahow  in  Baker-atreet,  aa  to 
how  they  have  turned  out  when  alaughtered,  would  be 
no  leaa  profitable  than  intereating ;  but  the  task  ia  far 
beyond  our  reach,  the  demand  from  the  provincea  being 
so  great.  Happily,  however,  we  have  the  gold-medal 
ox,  an  animal  of  extraordinary  merits,  with  the  gold- 
medal  sheep  and  pigs,  and  also  the  first  prise  Devons, 
more  than  usually  fine,  the  quality  of  their  meat  justly 
entitling  them  to  the  prominent  place  which  they  oocnpy 
both  in  the  classification  of  stock  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  Smithfield  Club ;  together  with 
the  first  prise  Welsh  ox.  It  was  generally  admitted,  in 
the  Baxaary  that  the  lots  we  have  just  mentioned  have 
more  than  or^nary  claims  upon  us,  and  therefore  we  shall 
endeavour  to  notice  their  respeetive  merits  separately. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland's  gold-medal  ox,  bought  by 
Mr.  Ford,  butcher,  Kenton-street,  Russell-square,  will 
long  be  quoted  u  one  of  the  ^iieff  specimens  of  the 


short-homed  breed.  Viewed  firom  before  or  behindi 
we  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  an  animal  fill  the 
the  square  so  well ;  and  although  a  little  deficiency  of 
chine,  more  firom  irregularity  in  the  development  of  meat, 
and  long  atanding  on  his  feet  during  the  attendance  on 
two  shoifs,  than  from  frame,  and  apparent  flatness  of 
the  rib  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  arising  from 
the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  meat  above  and 
below— especially  on  the  top  of  the  chuck  and  mid-rib, 
as  we  by-and-by  shall  see— rendered  the  dignity  of  hia 
eoniaur  somewhat  leu  prepossessing  when  seen  under 
a  side-view,  yet  the  greatness  of  his  depth  throughout, 
fineness  of  bone,  and  thickness  of  meat  on  all  the  more 
valuable  parte,  did  far  more  than  compenaate  for  these 
ahortcominga,  enhancing  hia  real  merits  the  more  fully 
they  were  examined,  indicating  him  to  be  what  he  bu 
subsequently  proved— an  invaluable  ox. 

WiUi  regard  to  breeding:   from  the  best  accounts 
we  have  received,  he  is  a  very  judicious  cross  of  pure 
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ihoctiMm  bloodit  ezempUiying  much  of  that  exmbennoa 
of  growth  csporionoed  betwMn  oroiMi  of  different 
bnedi.  Thie  is  only  what  nuij  be  attained  and  expeoted, 
uder  jndlckm  management^  from  the  great  Tariety  of 
ihort-honied  herds  now  in  the  country,  and  the  oonoe- 
qpat  gnat  diatonee  which  eziatt  between  them  and  a 
coBBoa  panntage ;  and  the  BBccenful  reralt  before  na 
h  deMfring  of  the  moit  leriona  consideration  of  every 
bmte  and  feeder  of  this  invalnable  stock*  Weaieglad 
l»  fenatw  that  a  general  interest  is  being  taken  in  his 
■criti,  and  bope  that  at  all  oar  annnal  lales  the  Dnke 
if  Batiand's  goht-medal  ox  will  be  duly  remembered. 
Got  by  Sir  C.  Knightley's  Admiral  Cobden  (8806),  his 
dam  by  Wynfbrd  (7735),  a  boll  of  Mr.  WiUdnion'f ,  of 
LeatOBy  and  farther  dcMended  fh>m  the  herds  of  the 
Muipm  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Champion,  of  Blyth,  Notts. 
In  httf  traciag  him  down  to  Vesper  (663),a  ion  of  the 
odcbrited  bull  Comet,  lold  at  C.  Colling's  sale  in  1810 
lor  1,000  gnineaa,  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  is  highly 
betrnetm,  showing  that  good  breeding  is  as  fsTOorable 
bribe  batcher  as  the  ikrmer. 


fili  eareaae,  again,  ihows  hisoonstitation  to  hare  been 

of  thi  Ugliest  order ;  the  finenen  of  the  qnslity  of  bone, 

■ude  and  fiit,  proTlng  that  the  fbod  conramed  had  been 

tomedto  the  best  aceonnt;  whfle  his  docility  daring  the 

period  of  tlie  show,  and  the  comparatiTely  little  injary 
soitaiwed  on  tfie  earoase,  alao  prove  that  his  nerroai 

■jrtem  stood  eqnslly  high  in  the  scale  of  merit.  Althoagh 

the  weather,  for  instance,  was  extremely  nnikToarable 

when  alanghtered,  his  hit  is,  nererthelew,  comparatif  ely 

irm  and  findy-oolonred— so  moch  lo,  that  few  would 

bi&ve  he  had  been  IM  on  oil  and  linieed-cake.    On 

the  eootrary,  the  fat  of  the  carcaie  looks  more  as  if 

hs  had  been  Ibd  on  com  and  grass  only,  so  perlieeUy  is 

timoleagiiions  matter  manufu^tnred.    The  lean,  again, 

li  ID  inely  gndned,  edoored,  and  fUly  dereloped,  that 

we  eoold  have  oold  a  hind-qoarter  to  a  butcher  of  the 

se^kboarlkood   for  the  prise  Scotch  beef,  and  who 

Irhehingly  excosed  himself,  on  learning  his  mistake,  by 

■riaghe  had  jost  been  examining  a  ihorthom  ex  Baker- 

flmt,  lo  loft,  oily,  and  badly-coloured,  that  he  had  no 

idea  of  sndi  differences  of  quality  existing  among  extra 

fatitoeilc.    At  tlie  same  time^  it  is  but  justice  to  remark 

that  the  fat   mast  hsTC  niffered  considerable  dete- 

rinatkn    in    quality,    owing    to    the    great    waste 

of   it     which     has     taken     place,    as    we    imme* 

diatdy  shall  lee,  nuMi  the  animal   left  home.    The 

kidneya  are  not  very  thid'Jy  coTered;  but  although 

•one  of  tlie  trade  areaUodiiig  to  this  as  an  unfa?ourable 

index,  we  htg  most  respectiTely  to  remind  them  that 

too  modi  tat  upon  the  kidneyi,  like  too  much  upon  the 

]iTer,may  be  a  symptom  of  disease,  and  that  a  moderate 

sapply  is  the  best  index  of  good  health,  constitation,  and 

wdl-mixed  carcase,  and  tliat  when  **  wasting"  takes  place 

this  is  always  the  port  which  saffers  most,  especially  in 

esses  of  tide  kind,  where  it  is  under  good  health  and 

ibesnce  offerer. 

AUthatweoaanyis,  that  it  would  be  Idghly  nnfehr 
to  impote  to  the  animal  what  bekmgs  to  managemott 
siperiflDced  between  BelToir  Fkrk  Farm  and, Mr.  Ford's 
dsagfatv-lMraief  where  he  has  been  neaily  a  asonth  on 


his  feet  during  his  attendance  at  the  Rutland  and  Smith- 
field  Club  shows,  losing  fat  all  the  time. 

The  thickness  of  meat  on  the  different  parts,  the  pro- 
portions of  fat  and  lean,  and  weight  of  the  different  qua- 
lities, are  topics  requiring  more  space  to  do  them  justice, 
than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  loin  and  chuck-rib 
measures  each  about  twelTC  inehea  through  at  the  thickest 
part,  and  the  mid-rib  from  nine  to  ten ;  while  the  thin 
flank  is  eight.  It  is  this  great  depth  of  meat  on  these 
parts,  together  with  the  long  standing,  which  made  the 
ox  look  a  little  hoUow  on  the  back  between  the  fore-rib 
and  loin,  and  flat  upon  the  side,  as  already  stated.  It  is 
seldom  that  shorthorns  are  so  thick  on  the  chuck-rib  and 
mid-rib.  The  round  or  buttock,  again.  Is  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  inches  through,  girthmg  about  forty. 

The  quantity  of  lean  meat  m  thia  great  thickness  b 
eren  greater  than  we  expected;  while  the  fat  and  lesn 
are  generally  well  mixed.  That  there  is  a  oonsiderable 
excess  of  fkt,  upon  the  whole,  need  not  be  concealed ;  but 
from  the  manner  hi  which  it  ia  mixed  with  the  lean, 
there  haa  been  no  waste  to  the  butcher,  and  as  for 
the  oook,  it  will  only  amount  in  the  migority  of  parts 
to  sn  important  economy  of  lard. 

The  weight,  agafai,  of  the  finer  parts*— as  the  romp, 
lohi,  and  fore-rib— is  great,  while  the  thickness  and 
quslity  of  the  meat  on  the  mid-rib  and  chuck-rib,  with 
the  extreme  smallness  of  the  bone,  bring  them  nearly 
on  a  lerel  with  the  first  quality.  The  smallness  and 
fineness  of  the  quality  of  the  bone  has  been  the  just  ad- 
miration of  every  one.  Mr.  Ford  sereral  times  drew 
our  attention  to  this,  remarking  that  he  nerer,  during 
his  long  experiencety  saw  so  large  a  proportion  of  meat 
to  the  bone,  the  weight  of  the  latter  bemg  so  little. 
The  thin  fisnk  and  brisket,  weighing  about  27i  stones, 
and  long  crop,  26  stones,  will  make  capital  broth. 
In  short,  from  the  loin  to  the  leg,  the  noble 
animal  we  haTC  thus  briefly  noticed  was  truly  "a 
butcher's  ox"  fai  the  stall,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
maxima  and  phraseology  of  the  trade,  relatire  to  the 
t5tftb"»ffii  meaning  of  tliis  quotation ;  for  had  he 
been  daughtered  at  home,  there  would  haTO  been  an 
abundance  of  loose  flit.  We  were  much  gratified  to  see 
some  large  orders,  both  firom  Belvoir  Castle  snd  Fsrk 
Farm.  Mr.  Ford  is  one  of  our  princely  butchers  of  40 
years'  standing,  fully  deserring  of  noble  castomers  of 
this  rank.  Long  may  they  and  he  haye  dealings  to- 
gether. We  were  equally  gratified  to  be  shown  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  ox,  which  will  doubtless  often  call  to  re- 
membrance one  of  the  finest  short-horns  erer  slaugh- 
tered m  the  Britiah  capitaL  A  portrait  of  the  animal 
will  appear  in  the  Farmer's  MagatiMf  with  pedigree. 

Haring  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  gold-medal  ox,  our 
space,  we  are  afndd,  will  not  pennit  us  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  extraordhiary  disphy  of 
Devon  and  Scotdi  beef  and  improred  Hampddre  Down, 
Scotch,  and  Welah  mutton  which  Mr.  Jefiery,of  Foupert's 
Place,  Regent-street,  exMbiti  to  the  &iU  of  this  the  most 
fitthionable  mart  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Jeffery  has  this 
year  carried  off  the  butcher's  silfer  medal,  and  under 
meritorious  dreumstanoas  unprooedented  hi  the  aanals  of 
the  Sfldthflflld  Clnb;  his  puehane  befaig  entirely  oom« 
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posed  of  the  Aaetk  qoallty  of  Davoiii  «Bd  improTod 
Hampshire  Downs  exUbitod  in  Btker^street.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  Regent  street  about  the  openfaig 
of  Parliament  mntt  be  fkmiliar  with  the  extraoidinaiy 
oonooqrse  of  oarriages  in  the  stfeets,  of  fashionable 
pedestrians  on  the  paTement,  and  windows  display* 
ing  a  profusion  of  oommerdal  wealth  nowhere  ohM 
to  be  met  with  (  while  in  Vonpert's^place,  we 
find,  on  the  present  oeeaikm,  loyal  subjecte  of  efery 
grade  so  thiehly  grouped  together,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  walking  on  their  heads  fkom  one  end  to  the 
other,  adsairinf  the  soons  of  plump,  round,  unfleeoed 
Southdowns,  and  thick  well*fiimithed  hind*quartera  of 
De? on  beef  which  here  hang  in  full  keeping  with  the 
general  scene.  In  this,  Mr  Jeffsry  oartainly  desertes 
great  praise  for  keeping  up  the  eommeroe  of  butoher- 
meat  to  that  high  lerel  whi^  it  ought  to  oeonpy  in  this 
fasiiionable  neighbourhood.  His  stock  Is  unequalled  ea 
to  magnitude  in  the  eapital,  and  in  quality  exemplifyiag 
judgment  in  the  seleotion  fhr  aboTe  mediocrity  i  while 
the  routine  of  his  shop  bears  ample  evidence  to  the 
highest  degree  of  profeasional  skiUt  before  which  oarease 
disappear  like  the  dew  of  a  sumsser'a  morning. 

Wo  hsTO  here  exhibited  the  cevcaae  of  the  tot  prise 
Devon  steer>  shown  by  his  Roysl  Highness  Prince 
Albert  in  the  Basaari  hanging  entire  at  one  side  of  his 
shop 'door,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  same  mwmeri 
the  entire  carcase  of  the  first  prise  heifer,  eihlbited  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  end  e|  another  door  the  four 
quarters  of  his  liordship's  ftiit  prise  old  Devon  oz, 
forming  thus  the  three  first  pri^  wimsls  of  the  three 
first  elames  of  Devons. 

Prinoe  Albert's  ox  turns  out  exoeedingly  well,  show- 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  lean  and  no  eztea  flht,  while 
both  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  finely  mixed.  Urn 
carcase  of  this  Uttle  animal  illustrates  in  a  very  Ihvour* 
able  manner  the  invaluable  eharaoter  of  its  breed,  and 
the  peculiar  claims  it  has  upon  tlw  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
butcher. '  There  is,  perhaps,  no  breed  which  turns  its 
food  to  better  advantage  under  the  generality  of 
circumttancea  than  the  Improved  Devon,  and  the 
carease  before  us  proves  that  the  food  consumed  in  this 
esse  has  been  manufoetured  into  the  best  quality  of 
meat.  No  matter,  almost,  what  you  give  a  healthy  ox 
to  eat,  he  will  convert  it  into  fine  quslity.  It  la  the  un« 
healthy  animal,  with  deranged  stomach,  end  absorbents 
out  of  order,  that  makes  bad  beef,  and  which  could 
not  make  fine  quality,  so  long  as  the  system  was  In  this 
state,  give  him  whst  food  you  may.  Pood  has  much 
less  to  do  with  the  quality  of  butcber^meat  than  the 
public  generally  Uneglne. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester's  oi  is  also  of  the  finest  quality, 
rather  too  fat  for  the  geneiality  of  tastes ;  but  the 
quantity  of  lean  is  nevertheless  large,  and  finely  grained, 
Uie  marhlicg  of  the  meat  on  the  rib  exceeding  In  rich- 
ness almost  any  we  ever  saw.  It  Is  also  of  great  thick- 
ness, while  the  bone  is  even  smafier  and  finer  hi  quality 
than  we  anticipated  it  would  turn  out.  As  a  whole, 
the  carcase  is  very  superior  meat,  the  finely  mixing  of 
fat  and  lean  eompensatUig  for  the  eseeis  of  the  Ibrmer. 

The  Bert  of  Tjiiiieitif  "i  holfor  itindi  IritTrsiM  Iht  htsf" 


mentioned  two  as  to  fatneas.  tu  tho  foM«qu«rters  she 
does  not  much  exceed  Prince  Albert**  us  t  but  the  hfaid-* 
qusrters  have  more  outside  fot,  for  on  the  fi»ro»rib,  lotos, 
and  rump  a  little  could  be  spnred.  Upon  tho  whole, 
however,  the  carcese  is  first«mto  qaiiHty,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  finely-grained  leaa  naent  to  bo  that  of  a 
heifer. 

Beeidee  the  above  Devons,  Mr.  Jeffery  has  (No.  5) 
Mr.  Futoher's  ox,  which  turns  oat  n  ftno  oaroaae  of  ex* 
cellent  beef;  and  also  the  Earl  of  Leieaater'a  highly 
commended  Devon  ox. 

Of  sheep  from  the  basaar,  he  oxhiblta  tho  caresses 
of  Mr.  Whittingstall's  pen  of  Improved  Hempshire 
Downs  (rather  too  fat),  and  Mr.  Futcher'a  improved 
Hampehire  Downs  of  the  same  olaas,  but  for  superior 
in  quality,  the  carcesee  having  maoh  more  lean  In  pro- 
portion to  the  fat.  The  quality  of  thia  mutton  merits 
spedal  notice. 

Of  Hersfford  prise-beef,  the  motropolis  oaanot  beast 
this  year.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  MaydwuU'e  two  fine  oxen, 
slaughtered  by  Mr.  Bannister,  purveyor  to  her  Mi^jesty, 
aty»  fuUy  vaintaiu  the  high  obarachir  of  the  breed  for 
superior  nieaU  la  the  same  splendid  sbop-^probably 
the  first  in  tha  capital— w«  aleo  observed  awnst  exceUent 
Down  mutuw  from  the  Bsxsar,  doipwidiwg  apedsl 
notice. 

The  prixe  Welsh  ox  (No.  104)  of  B.  E.  Bennett, 
Esq.,  of  Msrston,  Trussell  Hell,  tuma  out  better  than 
appsarsBces  indieated— folly  justifying  the  Club  for  ap- 
propriating prises  to  this  breed.  Had  tho  abow  been 
one  of  dead-meat,  and  the  cooka  and  houaekeepers  of 
the  metropolis  the  judges,  they  would  doubtless  have 
unanimously  awarded  the  gold  medal  to  the  ^*  Princi- 
pality :"  Mr.  Johnson,  butcher,  Commerdal-place, 
Bermondsey,  the  purchaser,  hss  also  Mr.  Wortfaington's 
Welsh  ox  (No.  106),  which  yields  very  superior 
meat*»findy  grained  and  not  over-fot— and  has,  upon 
the  whole,  great  credit  by  hte  Wdah  beef. 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter''s  gold-medal,  long-wooHed 
sheep,  bought  by  Mr.  Barelay,  butcher,  74^,  Wells* 
street,  Oxford-street,  maintain  their  character,  the 
quality  l>elng  very  fine* .  The  diflculty  of  getting  a  snffi* 
ciency  of  lean  for  the  extra  quantity  of  fat  peculiar  to 
this  breed  is,  no  doubt,  experienced ;  but  the  lean  itself 
is  finely  grained,  though  defective  in  quantity.  Mr. 
Barclay  hu  also  the  second  prIxe  pen  of  the  most  noble 
Marquis,  which  also  corroborates  the  live-stock  report, 
the  mutton  being  superior  to  that  of  the  gold-medal 
pen,  the  quality  of  the  lean  being  equally  fine,  bat 
greater  in  quantity. 

Mr.  King,  Paddington,  exhibits  the  ten  carcases  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  celebrated  southdowns,  in- 
cluding his  gold-medal  pen,  highly-commended  light- 
weights of  same  sge,  first-prize  old  sheep,  and  siogle 
pen  extra  stock,  aU  fine  qudity,  with  rather  less  super- 
fluous fot  than  usual,  and  more  lean  meat. 

Mr.  Haydon,  butcher,  Tulse-hill,  Brixton,  has  one 
of  his  Grace's  Southdowns,  a  follow  of  Uie  above,  folly 
equal,  if  net  superior,  in  quality  to  any  of  them.  In- 
deed, firom  quality  of  meat,  we  fed  disposed  to  award 
it  the  geM  medal. 
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Mr.  WiUiamt*  col4«mad4  pigt  torn  oat  «boat  tb» 

fiaett  aaal  «•  •▼•r  •zamiiied,  Uw  i»t  beiaf  m  clwr 

•ftd  pinky  in  ooloiir  u  oonld  be  wiaM»  tnd  «qQ«Uy  firm. 

Il  mmmrm  («he  tet,)  foar  tneha,  md  ktn  ffom  mfl  to 

tvo }  Um  boao  bdng  unaU  and  flue.    Mr.  Rotb,  98, 

S«nttna  Qnmiid,  WwtmliittOTy  tbe  parohnier,  deKr?es 

^nA  credit  for  the  exe^ent  meaner  in  which  thej 

mAnaed.    He  oomplaini  a  little  that  he  coold  not 


privept  them  Crom  *'  waiting,*'  bat  from  ttie  Aqa  health 
and  oonititatloa  of  the  piga  almoit  ^Q  injoa  to  the 
quality  baa  beea  iiMtained.  We  may  joit  mentioa 
that  olgeelioDa  have  been  made  to  their  agea,  and 
that  tvo  of  the  heade  have  been  sent  to  ProAwior 
Simonda )  bnt  np  to  the  time  we  sent  in  onr  MS.  have 
not  heard  reialta,  bat  ai  lOon  at  they  are  hnown  they  will 
be  given. 


THE    FARMER'S    CHRISTMAS, 


When  the  noveUtt  essays  to  realise  our  Christ- 
mas holiday,  he  is  almost  certain  to  make  his 
picture  the  scene  of  a  country  home.    It  is  so, 
in  tmth,  witb  nearly  all  of  us.    Wq  associate  the 
hearty  hospitality  of  the  season,  and  genial  in- 
terehaage  of  kindly  acta  and  sympathies,  more 
especially   with   raral    life  and    customs.     The 
tovasoMtt  regafda,  with  a  pairing  envy  and  die* 
appeinliiMat,  Ihe  wdl4oadad  cabs  and  carriafipes 
he  ana  hsyiteniiig  to  the  diflbtent  etattons}  his 
£Diey  IdUows  them  easily  enouffh  to  their  journey's 
end,  and  ocdours  ae  readily  tho  cheery  welcome 
and  eali?enio|i:  ehanga  of  scene  which  is  to  make 
theirs  indeed  "  A  Merry  Christmas.'' 

Let  ne  follow,  too.    It  ie  eeldoUj  either,  thai  we 
miffht  do  ao  with  more  confldenoe  or  aatis&otion. 
It  is  not  to  every  ono  living  **  remote  firom  citiee" 
that  Chiiatmaa  has  broagbt  comfort  and  plenty. 
It  is  not  alwaya  that  we  might  have  found  a  people 
contented  with  thrir  fortune*  or  able  to  ehare,  as 
they  should  at  such  a  timo,  the  bounties  with  which 
they  had  been  bleasedf    Tba  oountry  life  of  £Qg« 
land,  however^  wiU  bear  a  batter  reading  now»    It 
is  long,  in  lact»  since  aU  classes  here  could  have 
been  more  honestly  coqgratulated.    Whatever  ills 
or  bardahips  some  of  our  people  have  ha4  to  en« 
dure,  the   position   of  the   country   g«ntlainan« 
the  pursuit   of    the   agriculturist,    or   the  coa« 
dition  of  the  labourer  has  been  one  of  gradual 
iiQprovement>  and  yet  prospective  encouragement 
Shall  we  say  either  that  tbey  havf  not  merited  tbia 
change  to  better  times?    In  congratulating  them» 
rather  may  we  not  do  eo  with  real  pleasure  on  thrir 
socceee }  No  one  who  brings  himself  to  review  the 
vicissitndea  of  the  last  few  years,  the  trials  agricuU 
tore  has  had  to  encounter,  tbe  uncertainties  it  has 
lired  through,  and  the  ills  it  has  overcome,  but 
must  allow  that  it  has  fairly  earned  its  reward. 
Thraogh  depression  of  all  kinds  has  the  art  con- 
tinued systematically  to  advance;  while  never  was 
there  more  done  for  it  than  during  this  very  age  of 
trouble  and  suspense. 

If  the  fiumen  then,  deserved  sneh  a  recompeaee, 
we  tnut  he  may  not  be  found  unworthy  now  that 
he  has  attained  it.  With  almost  everything  he 
produces  commanding  a  fair  price — ^his  corn,  his 
cattile,  or  his  wool  almost  equally  profitahle-^has 
he,  like  many  other  mortal  men,  been  able  leaet  of 
all  to  wilhslamd  success  I  W9  know  too  well  hie 
rq^stered  character  at  such  a  period.  How  he 
ii  ever  grasping  for  something  bitter  yet;  bow 
littk  capable  he  is  of  appreciating  tha  present 
good  before  him,  and  how  perversely  fae  will 


overstay  his  market.  His  conduct  ie  easily 
construed  into  a  curse  to  the  community.  He 
forces  high  prices,  by  which  eventually  he  cannot 
benefit,  and  holds,  like  a  miser,  tbe  ricnes  that,  tiU 
distributed,  do  good  to  none. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot)put  him  in  a  more  favour- 
able light.  With  a  bountiful  harvesl,  certainly,  but 
little  previous  store  to  fall  back  upon,  he  can  com- 
mand prices  that  many  circumstances  would  tend  to 
promise  will  only  be  yet  better.  And  has  he  thus 
played  the  niggard  over  the  plenty  committed  to 
his  charge  ?  Has  he  just  doled  out  sufficient  to 
keep  bread  aa  high  as  possible,  reserving  his 
stronghold  for  soma  better  opportunity  still  ?**« 
We  are  happy  to  say  be  has  done  no  tuob 
iigustice  to  either  himseu  or  to  others.  Whatever 
may  keep  up  a  price,  that  many  profess  not  to  un* 
derstand,  the  fanner  himseUhas  httle  to  answer  for ; 
He  has  sent  forth  liberally  and  wisely  from  that  be 
has  gathered.  Kever,  indeed,  was  the  maxim, 
that  a  good  man  of  business  is  the  man  who  knows 
when  to  fell  at  a  fi^  profit,  more  thoroughly  ob- 
served. Take  the  yield  01  this  season,  and  the 
average  amount  in  accordance  with  the  produce 
annuSly  thrashed  out  by  Christmas,  and  long  is  it, 
we  believe,  since  the  supply  has  been  so  great. 
We  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  first  far- 
mers in  the  kingdom  for  saving,  that  in  his  own 
county  he  never  remembered  so  much  com  sent  to 
market  so  soon  after  harvest  as  he  had  even  some 
weeks  since. 

We  can  honestly  conmtolate  the  farmer  here 
again.  What  we  are  advising,  or,  better  still,  re- 
cording in  England,  the  press  in  France  is  equally 
urgent  in  enforcing.  In  another  part  of  our  paper 
of  this  day  will  b^  found  an  extract  from  a  late 
number  of  the  OonstiitUionnel,  which  concludes 
with  this  very  excellent  caution : — **^  In  the  midst  of 
the  critical  circumstances  in  whicli  the  country  is 
placed,  duty  and  interest  alike  counsel  the  producer 
not  to  aggravate  by  exorbitant  pretensions,  which 
are  certain  to  he  disappointed,  a  situation  rendered 
already  ao  difiicult  by  the  deamees  of  food.  Let 
the  fhrmers,  therefore,  in  place  of  waiting  for  higher 
pricee  adl  their  products  at  the  present  rate  of 
quotation,  for  in  aoing  so  they  will  find  it  doubly 
to  thrir  advantage,  for  just  as  much  as  all  other 
ritiiens  they  have  need  of  tranquillity  to  prosper." 
We  would  counsel  our  own  friend  particularly  to 
contbaue  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  that  on  which 
he  has  lately  acted.  It  has  all  the  best  principlea 
ofburineestoreeomaend  it,  while  hie  obaervanca 
of  it  will  go  far  toramova  one  mora  libel  on  hb  fair 
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fiune'-that  he  does  not  know  when  he  has  a  good 
ofier.  Let  him  not  invite  the  prodncen  of  other 
oonntriee  to  force  any  such  lesson  upon  him.  His 
duty  to  himself,  his  fiEuniljr»  and,  we  may  add,  his 
country,  all  go  to  assure  him  that  he  should  not  be 
too  great  a  speculator.  We  must  repeat,  even  be- 
yond this,  that  as  a  matter  of  business,  come  what 
mav,  he  could  not  have  done  better  than  he  has. 

Let  us  centre  our  country  Christmas  here.  Let 
us  picture  the  head  of  the  famihr  as  one  who  has 
strugffled  bravely  through  his  difficulties,  and  ably 
done  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  he  has 
been  placed.  Let  us  picture  him  with  an  easy 
conscience  and  prospering  household  still  prepared 
to  do  the  best  with  that  talent  committed  to  his 
care.  Need  we  name,  as  we  wish  him  many  as 
happy  a  Christmas,  those  other  duties  diat  above  all 
^uch  a  season  should  impress  upon  us  ?  To  the 
poor  round  his  home,  for  ue  brave  far  from  theirs, 
let  him  still  have  some  thought  as  the  head  of  the 
family.    Let  them 


"  Chtm  kindled  hoe,  and  hafs  thnr  diim  anowed." 


THE  HARVEST  IN  FRANCE. 

The  CMiffilsfioiiiiel  eootaiiu  a  lODf  artide  on  the  lenlta  of 
the  hat  barreat  in  diffennt  oonntriea,  and  on  the  leeent  mea* 
Bvie  adopted  by  the  Pieneh  Goremment  for  the  prohilntion 
of  the  eifortation  of  eon.  After  entering  into  a  Tariety  of 
dataili,  too  long  for  eztraet,  it  aaTi— 

"  Hie  leaolt  ia,  that  the  wanto  of  the  dilllnent  Btatea  below 
mentioned  may  he  estimated  at  10,4S0,000  heetolitrea.  Theae 
figorea  are  tbna  divided  :~Bngland,  6,800,000 ;  Belgiom, 
760,000  ;  Holland,  1,300,000;  Switacrbnd,  1,000,000;  Tna- 
eany,  700,000 ;  and  the  Sardinian  Btatee,  1,000,000 ;  in  all, 
10,460,000.  Thoi^  aeoording  to  oar  eralnation,  the  deficit  in 
Eorope  thii  year  mnit  be  10  miUiona  of  heetoUtrea,  whereu 
last  year  it  was  40  millions.  Ffanoe  and  England  alone  im- 
ported nearly  20  millions.  Tbe  share  of  Italy,  Switieiiand« 
Belgium,  and  HoOand  must  have  been  11  millions^  which  eer- 
oertsinly  is  not  an  exaggerated  amoont  Inoomparing  the 
two  years  of  1858  and  1864,  it  is  dear  that  the  satnation 
of  Enrope  is  better  this  year,  eren  without  ber  having  at 
her  disposal  the  gianariea  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  United 
States  alone  would  be  sufficiently  rich  to  suffice  for  eveiy  want, 
if  then  did  not  remain  the  Baltic,  Spain,  Egypt,  and  the 
Dannbian  provinesi^  oflfeiing  nearly  as  great  an  amount  of 
resouress.  These  considerationa  ftiUy  justify  the  decree  of 
November  80.  The  high  prieea  in  the  markets  around  na  im- 
posed it  as  a  law  on  the  Qovemment  to  suspend  the  exporta- 
tion of  com ;  for  without  that  measure  our  wheat  would  have 
been  sent  abroad,  and  we  should  have  been  left  without  t^ 
sources  to  satisfy  the  deasanda  of  oonaumption.  Tlmnka  to 
the  protecting  meaaurea  of  the  Government,  Fiance,  so  cruelly 
tried  last  year,  will  not  thia  year  have  to  struggle  agsinat  the 
homns  of  acaidty.  The  harveat  of  oom  leaves  over  and  above 
the  wanta  a  considenble  reserve.  If  it  be  admitted  with  ua 
that  thia  lueive  makea  up  for  the  deficit  left4y  maiie,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoee,  it  may  be  said  that  prices  have  reached 
their  highest  point  Already  even  they  are  beginning  to  de- 
crea8e,for  since  November  an  average  decline  of  1  £  60  c.  the 
hectolitre  may  be  perceived.  It  ia  towarda  the  north  and 
oentrs  that  the  ftU  baa  been  the  most  marked.  In  the  east, 
where  Switaeiiand  bad  made  aome  pordnaea,  the  dedine  doee 
noteieeed60&    Aoooriing  to  the  official  atatietics,  the  hee- 


of  wheat  coats  on  an  average  16  f.  85  c  in  produetioB. 
But  on  eadi  aide  of  that  prim^  then  ia,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Var, when  the beetolitneoata  2Sf.  60  c^  and  ontheoiha 
the  Moealle,  when  it  eoeta  only  11 1  But  in  comparing  the 
average  of  the  eoat  with  that  of  the  aal^  whjdi  is  at  preseat 
26  f.  93  c.,  it  ia  evident  that  the  prieea  an  auffidant  to  re- 
munerate the  agrieulturiat.  In  the  midst  of  the  criticsl 
drenmstaneas  in  which  theeonntiy  ia  placed,  duty  and  intcmt 
alike  coonael  the  producer  not  to  aggmvate  bycioibitaat 
pietenaiona^  wUdi  an  certain  to  be  dinppointed,  a  sitoatioB 
rendered  already  aodiflcult  by  the  deamcn  of  food.  Let  the 
iiumera^  theeefon^  in  place  of  waiting  ibr  higher  prieee.  eeD 
their  pioducte  at  the  preeent  nte  of  quotatioD,  for  in  doing  lo 
they  win  find  it  doubly  to  their  advantage,  for  juat  ttmneh  m 
all  other  dtiaena  they  have  need  of  tranquilltty  to  prosper." 


THE  OVER-FEEDING  QUESTION. 

Now,  it  ia  in  regard  to  the  forang  aystcm  in  the  ove^ 
feeding  of  lama  that  we  belien  a  change  ia  taking  place,  in 
whidi  the  red  infeenata  of  the  purdmeen  of  then  animeli 
euifer.  The  foot  haa  beeti  very  obvious,  this  year  espedsUy, 
that  at  tki  iteiM  tf  rum  tig  prmeipal  hti  tMbiUdhMe^ 
turpatwtd  in  /ofMat  the  weiken  eftovn.  Tat  instanee,  et 
Glaegmr,  the  other  day,  none  of  the  yearling  Leieesters  then 
oonld  at  all  compare^  dther  in  dae  or  fotneae,  with  the  nne 
at  the  Berwick  ahow.  Then  wwe  atany  gimmen  there  ex- 
hibited u  fit  for  fareedtng-«inch  flitter  alao.  lethiaaiit 
ahouldbe?  Do  the  breedma  of  the  preeent  day  ccndder  that 
their  ewea  and  rama  ahoold  exceed  in  fotnen  the  stock  which 
Oey  send  to  the  butcher?  In  the  laet  eentury,  we  find 
aeoonnte  of  wethen  carrying  ao  much  flit  that  when  eat 
atndght  through  then  wwe  from  4  to  7  incbee  on  the  libi . 
Feshions  an  now  dmnged,  and  aoch  dieep,  when  ehearinigi, 
an  then  that  fofeeh  the  higheat  price  for  breedmg.  The 
public  en  piepusaueaed  in  thdr  fovonr,  and  of  eonrae  it  ie  the 
intanat  of  the  breeder,  by  peiqpering,  with  evoy  aort  of  ridi 
food,  thdr  ram  lambe,  to  bring  them  to  the  bigeet  rise  end 
fetteat  atate  possible.  Many  of  them  wdgh,  when  one  Tcar 
and  four  months  dd,  opwarda  of  20  atonea  of  Hlbc,  live 
weight.  Although  it  ie  quite  true  that  eome  of  theae  animilf 
an  very  unfit  for  breedfaig,  atiU  the  foshion  and  a  natorel 
desin  to  purdiaw  the  best-looking  animd  one  can  obtsloi 
find  them  buyers.  This,  no  doubts  is  sometimes  oterdonei 
and  ice  hate  rtpeatediy  Hen  rami  which  hne  taken  the  fint 
priMt  at  ehomt  toUimmediaielftheret^er  at  6>teile/«  price,  or 
a  (rifle  more— Hichland  Sodety's  district  priae  once  indodcd. 

It  eeems  to  us  tiiat  the  practice  of  over-feeding  animals  in- 
tended for  breeding  is  erroneous  in  prindple  and  hurtfnl  in 
practice.  It  is  on^  in  a  few  instancee  When  rams  so  highly 
nd  can  be  k&pt  in  the  same  manner  by  their  purchasers. 
They  soon  foil  off  in  condition,  and  after  being  put  to^ 
ewea,  become  very  unservioeeble.  Besides,  the  prematart 
devehpnient  whkh  all  their  parte  have  been  euiffected  to  leteeas 
the  period  ofueefiUneu,  and  the  number  tohich  die  earlp  it  far 
greater  than  among  thoee  not  to  pampered.  For  those  which 
an  intended  for  hiHy  end  exposed  grounds,  it  is  deddedly 
pr^udidd;  the  gnat  load  of  fot  they  carry  unfits  them  for 
travel,  and  the  tiandtion  from  the  warmth,  shdter,  and  rich 
food  of  the  nursery  to  the  ben  hOl  aides,  is  often  too  much 
for  their  constitution  to  stand.  Then  is  another  fact  now  in 
the  feeding  of  rams  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  viif 
the  greater  eeae  with  whidi  slower  and  bedLward  feeders  csn 
be  forced  on.  Eormeriy  it  wu  a  qrmptom  that  the  enimd 
was  naturally  predispooed  to  lay  on  fet  when  it  waa  found  to 
be  in  good  oondition.  Now,  however,  it  doee  not  neeeeeaiiiy 
follow,  and  many  deecriptiona  of  rams  an  disposed  of  with  sll 
thdr  points  frirly  filled  out^  end  thdr  fonu  ftdly  devekiped, 
fmu.  the  hmg-oootiBned  uw  of  rich  food.— iVoHA  Bntith 
JgHenUuritt. 
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THE     SMITHFIELD    CLUB    CATTLE    SHOW,    1854. 


The  object  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show 

bas  come  at  length  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  aa  its 

porpoae  is  year  by  year  more  folly  attained.    It  ia 

atB&ctory  to  no  loof^er  hear  of  that  ridicule  and 

iauatm  which  were  once  commonly  attached  to  its 

proceedingB.     It  ia  more  than  satisfactory  to  feel 

there  ia  proportionately  less  real  cause  for  any  un- 

&Toanble  expression  of  this  kind.    The  abases  or 

mfrtakes  of  the  society  and  its  supporters  have 

gTadnaUy died  away,  while  thenational  benefit  arising 

from  its  influence  becomes  but   the  more  and 

more  apparent.    The  good  stock  which  were  not 

\aag  once  the  exception,  are  now  .the  rule.    The 

]axse  mimal  that  once  stood  out  so  superior  to  all 

ilia  feOows,  finds  few  at  present  in  the  same  class 

to  are  well  worthy  to  compete  with  him.    Many 

of  those  who  laughed  at  the  early  efforts  of  such 

societies  as  these  will  hare  to  thank  their  promoters 

fm  the  ample  realization    of  all  they  promised. 

The  people  are  daily  becoming  more  systematically 

lupphed  with  the  best  food. 

This  was  the  striking  feature  in  the  show  of  the 
past  month.  It  was  generally  very  good.  Fashion 
cr  finrour,  aa  is  natural  enough,  selected  one  or  two 
varieties  of  animal  as  superior  to  all  others,  though 
without  anythinglikedirect  disapproval  of  those  they 
selected  from.  If  the  Shorthorns  were  excellent, 
the  show  of  Devons  said  almost  as  much  for 
that  beautiful  breed  of  cattle.  The  Herefords 
coold  not  fairly  be  recorded  as  having  gone 
hack,  if  they  have  not,  perhaps,  advanced 
ai  certainly  as  the  two  other  kinds  we  have  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  weak  point  of  the  exhibition  v^as 
with  the  new  classes  for  Welsh  cattle,  which  so  far 
did  but  little  to  merit  the  compliment  paid  them. 
The  fault  here  is  of  course  not  with  the  Club.  Its 
influence  may  in  time  tell  even  on  the  Principality, 
particularly  as  the  Committee  are  about  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  prizes,  and  the  number  of  classes. 

With  two  very  competent  correspondents,  whose 
labours  during  the  show  were  severally  directed 
to  the  cattle  and  implement  divisions  of  the 
jard,  we  shall  not  here  entrench  much  upon  their 
departments.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  both 
moat  have  got  through  their  duties  with  far  more 
conifort  and  convenience  than  heretofore.  The 
baxaar  has  been  most  successfully  extended  and 
improved.  Above  and  below,  by  some  happy  con- 
trivance, the  one  great  want  so  long  sought  for 
has  at  length  been  found — there  is  more  room 
for  evoybody ;  and  from  what  we  saw  and  heard. 


there  is  ample  room  for  everybody.  The  avenues 
in  the  implement  gallery — those  most  difficult  of  all 
passages — ^have  been  considerably  widened,  and 
the  visitor  has  now  a  chance  and  thought  for  some- 
thing more  than  merely  pushing  his  way  through* 
The  additional  space  below  has  been  equally  well 
applied,  and  we  can  only  repeat  what  almost  eveiy* 
one  was  ready  to  admit,  tiiat  the  Smithfield  Club 
has  no  longer  any  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its 
quarters. 

Denied  of  a  necessity  the  opportunity  fot 
trial,  one  rarely  expects  to  find  any  great  novelty 
amongst  the  implements  exhibited.  We  may  so 
leave  our  correspondent  to  enumerate  the  strength 
of  each  maker's  stand.  The  display  and  business 
here  is  strictiy  in  conformity  with  the  original  pur* 
pose  of  the  building  as  a  bazaar.  Descending,  we 
come  more  to  its  temporary  character  as  a  show" 
yard.  The  great  sight  ere  was  once  more  "  the 
Durham  ox>"  As  our  readers  will  remember, 
we  have  hinted  how  likely  the  gold  medal  was  to 
be  bespoke  by  some  beast  already  exhibited  at  a 
local  meeting.  Singularly  enough,  too,  we  were 
able  to  go  even  beyond  this,  and  name  the 
very  beast  it  was  bespoke  with.  Of  course 
our  only  reason  for  this  was  the  celebrity  the 
Rutland  Association  has  long  enjoyed  for  its 
show  of  stock.  It  never,  however,  stood  so  high 
as  at  present.  The  Duke  of  Rutland's  ox  was 
almost  generally  pronounced  to  be  the  best  beast 
ever  entered  at  the  Smithfield  Show ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  so  perfect  in  form,  and  so  evenly  fed,  as 
scarcely  to  look  like  a  fat  animal — ^at  any  rate,  a 
very  diiSerent  sort  of  fat  animal  to  what  has  been 
shown,  and  even  distinguished  here.  It  was  a 
common  cause  of  regret  that  he  had  not  been  kept 
for  breeding  purposes,  as  he  would,  no  doubt 
h^vemade  an  excellent  cross  for  some  of  other 
strains,  coming  as  he  does  from  so  good  a  sort  on 
one  side,  as  that  of  Sir  Charles  Knightiey. 

The  Gold  Medal  cow,  also  a  shorthorn,  is  even 
better  bred;  though,  strange  to  say,  she  was  but 
little  admired,  when  put  in  comparison  with  the 
first  prize  ox.  She  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Towneley, 
and,  we  fear,  but  too  probable  an  example  of  what 
this  gentleman's  stock  is  likely  to  come  to. 
Now  six  years  old,  she  was  only  barely 
qualified  for  a  class  of  cows  ''that  must 
have  had  at  least  one  calf."  She  has  had  one  calf 
which,  it  is  commonly  reported,  was  never  reared— 
ihe  extraordinary  cause  oi  this  non-productiveness 
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being  that  she  has  been  prepared  for  breeding 
shows  I  She  has  been  systematically  fattened  al- 
most from  the  first,  and  came  iDto  the  yard  one 
of  the  few  over-fed  beasts  to  be  seen  there.  The 
reader!  of  tho  Mark  L^n^  Mfprn^  know  hovr  long 
we  have  denounced  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and  yet, 

•Q  fur.  how  ineflktually  1  W«  eonf^sa  our  umX 
hope  now  U  with  th9  Midland  Countiei  Syinm«r 
Show,  wber«  w«  b^li^ye  an  w«mpl«  will  b«  «f«< 
iorded  us  o(  breeding  stock  being  shown  in  «  con* 
dition  fit  to  breed  from. 

Wo  must  leavo  th9  reporU  of  mwy  otbor  meotingt 
in  ft  very  busy  w^ek  to  apoak  moro  or  lota  for 
themselves,    At  any  rate  wo  must  take  aome  othor 
oocasioo  of  mora  deliberately  referring  to  them. 
The  dinner  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  on  Wednesday* 
was  very  well  attended,  and  really  a  little  more 
lively  than  qsual<-tbwk«  to  the  exertiona  of  hit 
Graoe  the  Duke  of  Riobmondt  who  laboured  with  a 
very  happy  effect  to  keep  tha  busineas  'Agoing." 
It  transpired^  in  tho  course  of  the  evfuingj  thai 
some  of  the  membeis  of  the  Club  hi^d  started  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their 
honorary  Seoretwy,  Mr,  Brandrcth  Gibba,  with  a 
testimonial.    No  man,  we  re^Uy  believe,  has  moro 
fairly  earned  auch  a  mark  of  approval;  at  the  aame 
time«  it  does  strike  us  that  his  labours  as  Direetor 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meetings  might 
be  included,  and  the  members  of  both  associations 
be  invited  to  join  in  their  tribute  to  oii9  who  has 
done  so  much  for  them.    This  is  the  testimonial 
age,  and  thia  is  of  course  not  the  only  one  now  on 
foot.    The  Birmingham  or  Midlimd  Counties  So. 
ciety  is  about  to  pay  a  ^imil^r  compliment  to  Mr. 
Wright,  a  gentleman  who  oeeupiee  a  poaiiion  very 
like  to  that  of  Mr,  Gibb»«  and  who  ha«  woi^ed  as 
energetically  and  successfully  for  th9   meetings 
under  his  direction.    We  can  only  divide  our  good 
word  between  them. 

On  the  same  evening  as  the  Smithfield  dinner* 
Mr.  Mechi  delivered  himelf  of  his  balanoo^shfot  at 
the  Society  of  Arta.  We  hop«  hereafter  to  giro 
some  analysis  of  his  addresa,  Aa  ia  but  too  eus. 
tomary  amongst  the  many  apeaktra  wko  Mlow«4 
him,  the  absenco  of  tho  really  practical  farmer  was 
still  remarkable,  Qr^  the  prevtous  evaning,  bow. 
ever,  Mr.  Mechi  had  come  more  diractly  in  contact 
with  some,  at  the  monthly  discussion  maating  of 
the  Farmers'  Clubi,  when  Mr.  Bailey  Dentoa  reid 
one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  on  drainage  that  has 
ever  yet  been  wi  itten.  The  diacu98ion«  indeed,  wsa 
altogether  a  very  good  and  qs^nl  onekmarrad  only 
by  a  UtUe  personality,  whkh,  tQ  say  the  leiwt  of  i|. 
wQfi  out  of  place  and  taste «  Tha  dinner  of  tho4Nima 
Society  on  the  Thursday  had  no  «uQh  drawbacks 
It  was  distinguished  ratt^  by  aoma  good  «|>aaQhaai!  I 
and  vary  9b\j  conducted  1^  Mr^  Owam  WaUii^  ( 


well  characterised  by  my  Lord  Berners  as  one 
peculiarly  eligible  for  the  presidency  of  such  a 
meeting,  as  "a  good  fisffmer,  and  a  good  man." 


LIST  OF  THE  AWARDS. 

JUDQSa. 

Catvlb  and  l^vo-wootLiD  8pa«D  i  Jsriss  QttnUri 
WiUisQ  3epnett,  aod  WiUiam  IV>rr. 

CROMS-BaSD    ANp   SbOBT-WOOIXBD  SHlBr    AND   FlOB : 

Hifluy  Veokts,  Philip  Fetter,  ana  Riabaid  Woodnua. 

DEV0N8. 
CIsu  1.— Steers. 
lit  piiie  ol  atl.,  hii  Bi^a]  Hichoeie  Maes  Alb«rt. 
Silm  laetUl  to  the  brnder,  Ut,  Riehsvd  M<«n4«f.  of  Xol- 
land«  South  Molton. 

Sad  priie  of  W.,  Mr.  WsHer  l^uShlaf,  the  MpioNStttife 
«f  Um  late  asmael  IVlluBff.  of  9lowijHHii»i  Biidaevatsr. 

Class  S.-*atefis  or  Oieu. 
Utpiiseof2(^tlis£arl  e(  lidoestw.  of  QolUasi  HaOi 

Biker  nodal  to  the  brsoder,  the  Btil  of  Leleeoter. 

Sad  prisa  a(  lOl*,  Mr.  IManck  Kiag.  of  ^qisIhw.  ssh 
QoQ(htinptOU. 

Cbus  S-*Hdferi. 

lit  priM  of  161.,  the  Earl  of  Lrieettcr. 

giUer  vodtl  to  t^  hroeder,  tU  9svl  ^  Iniooitar. 

Sad  prin  of  5{«  his  RqjsI  Highama  Friaee  Albert 

Claaa  4— Cows, 

lit  prist  of  90t«  BCr.  JohB  HBdMM,  ef  Oaiilt  Asre,  iwitf- 
ham*  Norfolk. 

Silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  John  Hadson. 

2adpriaeof  lOZ.,  Mr.  Thonaa  Bond,  of  ftA,  Noi^ 
Fetheitoa.  Siidgvatar. 

HKKBfOWS, 

Clsss  ft.^^teei«, 

let  prise  of  951^  Mr.  Iisao  NihUtt^  ef  Ceoyfis  Howe. 
Klton,  Bristol. 

BUvor  nodal  to  thobnsdor,  Mr.  T.  L.  Moln^  of  Covad, 
AHkmpj  Shrairahiiiy. 

2|id  prise  of  10/.,  hU  Boysl  Hif  haew  Friaoo  Albeit 

Cltsi  6. — Steen  of  Oiea. 

lat  prise  of  291,  Mr.  WUIiam  Heath,  of  Ludhsm  HiU, 
Newich. 

Silver  medal  to  the  Iwfeder,  Mr.  T!komu  Gartor.  of  Dod«ai^ 
near  Ludlow. 

8adptiaoofl0l.,M^JohhBVM,Jiia/«f  Rushtee,  anr 
Blaiidfwd. 

CUm  7.-Heifer«., 

Itt  prise  of  15}.,  Mr.  Frederiick  King,  of  Nurilin|^,  netf 
SoathanotoB 

fUlTernedai  to  thehiesasf.  Mr.  TtaMS  fkmmt,  of  Kiag>* 
ton  Ruwell,  near  Dorchester. 
Snd  piixe  of  82.  withheld. 

Class  8.—* Cows. 
Isl  prise  of  SOI.,  Mr.  Wffliam  Heal^  ef  LadhMs  Ha»,  nssr 
NorwkU 
Silver  pedal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  Edward  Loogmore^  of 

Jtod prise eflQ(« Mr.  JehaStofsas,  ^09,  He||VolMrcct» 
Oxiord. 

SRQirr-HORNS. 

Class  9.-^eer8. 

li*priSoof9U,MivJameaVHtolMr,  Jai.,  of  IWnt,  tear 
lahsbary. 

The  silver  medal  to  the  breedcc,  Richt  Hon.  Sidnsy  Herbert 
}S..¥.,  of  ffihon.  near  Sahtbury. 

Mlp«M«flOi.Mr.WillisBA]d««r«h^elVrilfMAMPi- 

Clssa  10.— Qteera  or  Oie«. ' 

1st  prise  ef  962.,  hk  Grace  «ho  Dako  of  RaUnd, ««  M^i< 
CMMikenailaBv 
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7UkflHr»ad«l  to  tbe  km^,  kia  Gum  tko  Wn  of 

2Mi  pibe  of  101.,  Btv.  J.  Holmct^  of  Braoke  HaS,  Korwich. 

Glut  11.— Helflen. 
lit  priH  ar  IBL.  Mr.  JMoph  Philliiw.  of  Af«B«leB,  WiatafO. 
TMiUtcr«edd  to  tho  bitcdv.  Mr.  WiUiiuB VoMdl,  of 
Ujeack,  ChtpMnliuii. 
2iia  priM  of  51.,  tho  Sail  Spencer,  of  Alihorpe  TttA,  Korth- 


Claaa  13.— Cowi. 
litpneofSO/.,  Mr.  Charlea Townelfy.  of  TowneleT Park* 

YWahw  modal  to  tkolnmdot,  Mr.  Atensdai  BtmmmtB, 
ti  ShUi  Cottiige,  Ckorler. 

Sad  prise  of  101,  Mr.  1  H.  Langfton,  M.P.,  of  Baradcn 
HeiM,  ChiapoMP  Nortoo. 


SCOTCH  OR  IBiaH  BRBSDI. 
ClAM  18.«"Staerf  or  Om. 

The  piiaa  of  10<«  Mr.  Jokn  Hoorj  Quro^,  of  Caalot  Aall* 
KffvidL 

Claia  14.— -Heifera  or  Cowi. 
Tltt  pun  of  51 ,  Mr.  H.  liacjaav,  of  WcatdeOD,  OUehcater. 

WELSH  BREEDS. 
Clata  16.— •teara  or  Oien. 
nt|riMoflOi.,Mp.B.S.  BaoMtl,  of  Mantoa  T^nnaaU 
HailJfaikat  Hartion)'. 

Claw  16.— Htifara  or  Cova. 
n*  prise  of  St,  Mr.  Biabar4  Worthington,  of  Biddimton, 
ICiiidHarbori/. 

OTHER  PX7RB  BREEDS. 
ClaHl7.-*8toara  or  Omb. 

The  fri»  of  \0K  Mr.  R.  H«  CbapauQ,  of  UplMi,  Nomton. 

aUfei  vedel  to  the  biocder,  Mr.  R.  H.  Chapa^ao. 

Clata  IS.^Heifera  or  Cowa. 
Ihe  prite  of  101.,  Meaara.  Chaa.  Neame  and  Sou,  of  BeUiog, 

adfcf  modal  to  tho  breeden,  Meaait.  Chaa.  Vmm»  and 
Sou. 

CROSS  OR  MIXED  BREEDS. 

Cliae  IQ.'^-Sioiae. 
The  prise  of  15L,  the  Earl  of  Radoor,  of  Coleahttl,  Beika. 
Tte  nlrer  »edal  to  tbe  breeder,  tbe  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Cleaa  20.— <8teeri  or  Oxen. 
TWpriieof  192.,  Mr.  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhamptoa* 
Wf^tmh,  Wilte. 
IbtiOfev  iMdal  to  tho  bitadir,  Mr.  Wahoa  Hewor, 

Cloaa  21.^Heitoa. 
ne  priae  of  10/.,  Mr.  John  Tucker,  of  Abb«y  Fiiot  Worka, 
Statford,  Emcx. 
Ihi  vlfof  aedol  to  tho  broader,  Mr.  John  Toakor. 

LONO-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Claaa  22, 

lit  priie  of  202.,  the  Marqnia  of  Exeter,  of  Barghlay  Park, 
BtwCord. 

The  silfer  medal  to  the  breeder,  tbe  Marquit  of  Exeter, 

tad  priM  ot  101.,  Mr.  O.  S.  FoQambe,  of  Oaborten  HaH, 
WerkMp. 

3rd  prioe  of  5L,  Mr.  Thoom  Twitch«U»  of  WiUiOflW*  Bod- 
ford. 

GbaaM. 

lit  oof  202^  Mr.O.S.  Po|}a»bOi  of  Oahertoik  HaH 
Workaop. 

The  nlrer  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  O.  8.  ToUambo. 

2ad  ^w  of  101^  tho  Mar^uia  of  Xwter,  of  Boifblaj  Pork, 
ettiaford* 

3rd  prite  of  91^  Mr.  RiebaM  Nevman,  of  Horrovdnw  Bed- 
ford. 

IX)NO-WQOIJ£D  (NOT  BRING  I<RXCR«TBIUI)* 

ClMo24. 

The  prise  of  102.,  Mr.  William  Slatter,  of  Stnttoo*  CiMB- 

ccitcr. 
Ito  aOMff  mM  to  tho  haoate,  Mr.  WWaM  Bhtlfer. 


QB0S8  BRBD  BHB8P. 
OaaaSB. 
lit  piixe  of  102.,  Mr.  Sa»iol  Dmo^,  of  Byoahaaa,  sear 
Oxford. 
The  iUver  medal  to  tho  hraedof,  Mr.  Samuel  Dneo. 
2nd  priie  of  62.,  Mr.  John  Ovenoaii,  of  Bonhom  Bollon, 
Bumham  Market,  NoMk. 

Clua  20. 

The  prixo  of  102«  Mr.  John  Overman. 

The  aihrer  medal  to  the  breedar,  Mr.  Joho  Ommaiu 

SHORT^WOOLIBD  SHEEP. 

CUaaST. 

lit  prtae  of  202.,  tho  Doke  of  Rtobmoiid,  of  Qoodvood, 
Chichester. 

The  mlver  medal  to  the  bioedor.  tho  Doho  of  Richmond. 

2nd  prise  of  102.,  Lord  WaUiasham,  of  MoitQB  BalVThet- 
ford. 

Claaa  28. 

The  prise  of  102.,  Mr.  William  Rigdan,  of  Hova,  soar 
Brighton. 

The  adfar  aKdol  to  the  breeder.  BCr.  WUUam  BigdaM. 

Claaa  29. 

lit  prise  of  202.,  the  Dnke  of  Riehmond,  of  Goodooad, 
Chichoater. 

The  iilver  medal  to  the  breeder,  the  Dnke  of  Richmond. 

2nd  prise  of  102.,  Lord  WaWs^om,  of  Morton  HaU,  lliet- 
fordt 

SHORT-WOOLLBD  (NOT  BBINQ  SOTTTH  DOWNV 

CUioaO. 

Tho  pviae  of  102«  Mr.  WiUiom  King,  of  Nov  Hayvari 
Farm,  duegerfotd. 

The  iUier  modal  to  the  Braader,  Mr,  Wimam  Risg. 

PIGS. 

ClaaoSl. 

lit  prise  of  102.,  Mr.  J.  V.  Williams,  of  Haygrofo  Fhrm, 
Bridgewater. 

The  siUer  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  J.  V.  WiUiaam. 

2nd  priao  of  62.,  BCr.  Wm.  M  Barber,  of  loogley  Broom, 
Slongh. 

Clua  82. 

lat  prtee  of  102.,  Mr.  John  Ooote,  of  Hammooo,  Donat 

Tbe  aavtr  sNdal  to  tho  braMlor,  Mr,  John  Coate. 

2nd  prise  of  52.,  Mr.  Samuel  Druoo,  of  Xjaahami  OxiSgri. 

ClaiaSS. 

lit  prise  of  102.,  Mr.  Samuel  Dmea,  Oxibrd, 
Hm  nlvor  medal  te  the  hieeder,  Mr.  Samuel  DtoaaL 
2nd  priaa  of  ft2,  Bfiff.  Stowait  MNQiibaohib  «f  Boahry  Qnoaii 
Watford. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

The  gold  modal  to  the  boot  steer  or  ox  in  any  of  tho  elaaaaa, 
the  Doha  of  Rutlend,  el  Belveir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  gold  modal  to  the  boitheifif  or  aovinaof  of  thoalaaaaa, 
Mr.  Charted  Townley,  of  Townlej  Psrk,  Burnley. 

Tim  geld  medal  to  the  best  pen  of  long-voetlod  aheep  hi 
any  al  tho  elaiaoob  tbo  Morquie  of  RxeCor,  of  Buighley  nvk. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  poo  of  ahofi*woo)lod  ahaao  io 
the  27th,  28th,  or  30th  claoma,  the  Duke  of  Rjphmondi  of 
Goodooed. 

The  g<dd  medal  to  the  haat  pen  af  i|gi  m  any 
Mr.  J.  y.  Williama,  Haygrore  Farm,  Bridpvatar. 

SXTRA  STOCK. 

Tha  aflfor  Modal  to  tho  beat  Wwl  io 
veriham,  Duncombe  Park,  Toik. 

The  oilfor  model  to  the  best  long-woolled  sheep  in  extra  atod. 
Mr,  Wiliiam  SoMNy.  Helmo  FierropoiBt,  Nettbghom. 

Tbe  iilTor  medal  to  the  boat  ahort'OooUad  ahaap  m  odn 
stoefc^Mr.  Willkm  Rigden,  HorOr  Brightoo. 

Tbe  siNor  sMdsl  to  tbe  beet  oreso-fafcd  sheep  fat  axtn  iloaki 
Mr.  G^ttfB  Hioo.  juo.,  Qiklag.  Badfard. 

The  sUfor  medal  to  tha  beat  nig  in  aitm  atocL  Qia  Softf 
Hghoam  Prineo  Albeii.  ^ 
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COMMENDATIONS. 

HIGHLY  COMMBlfDID. 


The  Etrl  of  Leiceiter'i  Devon  ifteer. 

Mr.  O.  Hine's,  jaa.,  pen  of  croH-bied  theep. 

Mr.  W.  Ri|^den*i  pen  of  South  Downi. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  pen  of  Sonth  Downi. 

Mr.  S.  King't  pen  of  Hampshire  Downi. 

The  Barl  of  Leioetter*!  Sooth  Down  wether. 

Mr.  John  Contes'i  pen  of  Donet  pi^. 

Mr.  M.  Newman's  pen  of  Essex  and  Berks  pigs. 

RcY.  J.  Holmes'  pen  of  piga. 

COMKBNDID. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester's  Devon  cow. 
The  Marquis  of  Exeter's  shorthomed  steer. 
Mr.  Edward  Frost's  shorthomed  steer. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Brown's  shorthomed  steer. 
The  Marquis  of  Exeter's  shorthomed  steer. 
.   Mr.  S.  Gooch's  shorthomed  ox. 
Rev.  J.  Arkwright's  shorthomed  and  Ayrshire  cow. 
Mr.  J.  Hitchmsn's  cross-bred  wethers. 
Mr.  J.  Hitchman's  cross-bred  wethte. 
Mr.  H.  Lugar's  pen  of  South  Down  wethers. 
Sir  R.  Throckmorton's,  Bart,  pen  of  South  Down  wethen. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor'a  pen  of  South  Down  wethers. 

COMMENDED  OBNERALLT. 

Young  pigs. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sib,— Knowing  yon  wish  the  report  of  the  Smithlleld  Club 
to  be  correct,  and  imagining  you  might  have  taken  it  before 
Thursday  p.m.,  since  which  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  the 
prise  Hat,  viz.,  a  disqualification  on  account  of  a  mtsrepresenta- 
tioB  in  age— Claas  32,  No.  262,  disqualified ;  leaving  No.  266 
to  Uke  the  first  prixe,  and  No.  268  the  second— I  shall  fed 
obliged  by  your  plaesog  this  in  your  valuable  Journal. 

Yours  respectfully. 

A  Member  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 
SmU^ld  Club,  Baker-ttreet. 


CONSECUTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STOCK 

EXHIBITED. 

We  have  again  the  pleasure  to  otfer  a  report 
of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Smithfild  Club. 
It  is  very  gratifying  at  all  times  to  be  able 
to  report  satisfactory  progress ;  and  of  this  we 
have  abundant  evidence  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  improvements  made  in  the  show-yard, 
alloiKnng  more  space  for  the  exhibition  both  of 
stock  and  implements^  the  beautiful  order  of 
arrangement^  the  cleanliness  and  neat  fittings  to 
the  stalls,  the  disposition  of  the  various  pens,  and 
the  easy  approach  to  every  animal,  make  a 
visit  more  than  usually  interesting.  The  whole 
arrangement  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  inde- 
fatigable Secretary,  and  his  able  coadjutors,  the 
Stewards  of  the  Show.  We  might  further  say 
that  we  have  seldom  seen  such  an  assemblage 
of  contented  faces.  The  proverbial  grumbling 
said  to  be  inherent  in  the  British  farmer  is  for 
once,  at  all  events,  thrown  aside :  we  meet  only 
with  the  composed  and  happy  countenance,  mani- 
festing deep  interest  in  the  exceediiigly  good 
and  great  show  before  them.  It  is  true  that,  occa- 
sionally, individual  specimens  of  each  breed  of 
animals  have  surpassed  those  shown  at  the  present 


meeting ;  but  we  think,  as  a  whole,  it  is  above  tiie 
average,  and  tiiat  each  separate  breed  is  fuUy  and 
admirably  represented.     We  have  watched  care- 
fully  for  several  years  the  attempU  made  to  intto- 
duce  new  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  by  crossing 
in  various  ways.    This  year  has  certainly  produced 
some  very  good  specimens  of  the  kind.     Amongst 
them  we  would  name  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  steer 
(No.  113),  Mr.  Hewer's  ox  (No.   116),  and  Mr. 
Tucker's  heifer  (No.  121),  in  the  cattle  cUwses,  and 
Mr.  Druce's  three  sheep  (No.  172).     We  mention 
the  latter,  as  we  have  had  our  eye  upon  them  for 
some  time,  as  knowing  it  was  an  attempt  at  a  new 
character  of  animal,  to  be  derived  from  Cotswold 
and  Down  cross.    At  the  Gloucester  meeting,  we 
reported  unfavourably:  they  then  denoted  large, 
coarse  heads  and  offal,  with  no  counterbalance  in 
frame.    The  specimens  shown  at  this  meeting  are  a 
very  great  improvement,  and  is  the  result  ot  jum- 
cious  in-and-in  breeding.    It  is  certam  that  these 
crosses  have  produced  some  extraordinary  animals; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain  and  notice  how 
they  favour  the  sire  or  the  dam.     The  Shropshire 
breed,  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  are  very  superior  animals,  and 
are,  we  believe,  the  result  of  careful  crossing  from 
Down  and  Leicester.    We  are  not  aware  of  other 
attempts  at  continuous  crossing,  but  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  reports  thereof,  if   attended  ^th 
success  worthy  of  notice.    The  majority  of  pens 
exhibited  were  simply  first  crosses,  and  splendid 
specimens  too,  as  shown  by  Mr.  John  Overman 
and  oUiers. 

In  the  cattie  classes,  we  have  not  much  to  remark 
on  this  head ;  indeed,  we  do  not  know  of  any  con- 
tinuous cross,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  breed 
shown  at  the  yard.  Those  shown  were  very  good 
specimens  of  a  single  cross.  We  value  true  breed- 
ing very  highly;  but  we  are  never  against  aiming 
at  greater  perfection,  nor  do  we  indulge  prejudices 
likdy  to  retard  such  advancement. 

CATTLE. 
We  will  give  a  short  consecutive  account  of  tbd 
classes,  in  order  as  by  the  catalogue,  remarking 
upon  such  as  (in  our  own  judgment)  were  mors 
particularly  deserving  of  notice. 

DEVONS. 
Class  L^Bsvon  Stiirs,  not  ezoeeding  8  yeirt  old,  viti^ 
out  rattrictions  as  to  feoding,  yet  the  kind  or  kindi  of  food 
muit  be  certified. 

2  Hii  Royal  Hirhneii  Prince  Albert,  2  yetn  end  10  nonth^ 

bred  by  Rkbard  Mogridge,  of  MoUand,  near  South 

Molton,  and  fed  on  bean  and  baileymeal,  Unaudnikt, 

mangel  wunel,  awedes,  and  hay. 

This  is  a  beantiiiilly  proportioned  animal,  but  small ; 

fine  offal,  and  quality  of  flesh  exceedingly  good;  kif 

thighs  rather  defective— Ist  prixe. 

6  Walter  Farthing,  ai  lepneeatatm  of  the  liti  Bttnuel 
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VtetUaf ,  of  8tov^  Courl,  vmt  Bndgcviter,  Somenet, 
2  jtan  lad  11  mouthy  fared  bjr  tlielate  Banrael  FfertbiiiK, 
nd  fed  oa  hay,  gam,  roata»  bctn  and  barleyiiiflil,  and 
oilcike. 
A  Tery  dmpXj  formed  animal,  but  not  proportionate ; 

^m  roller  defeetire ;  bodj  too  iwelled  ont  and  low ; 

Upi  aot  wide ;  capital  twist. — 2nd  prize. 

8  Ite&il  of  Leientcr,  of  Holkham  Hall.  WeUa,  Norfolk,  2 
ton  10  moDtha  and  2  veeki,  bred  by  hit  lordship,  and 
hi  m.  trnnipa,  mangel  vuiael,  bay,  linieedeake,  and  oat, 


A  very  luperior  frame ;  well  fatted  back  throngbont, 
of  good  q[nality  of  fleab ;  hips  rather  narrow,  and  twist 
thin. — ^Highly  commended. 

Cuiaa  n.— DsTON  SrsBRa  or  Oxbn,  above  8  years  old, 

vithoBt  restiktioDB  as  to  feediog,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of 

fbodonst  be  certified. 

19  Tbe  Earl  of  Leieester,  of  Holkbsm  Hall,  Wells,  Norfolk,  4 

jean  and  1  week,  bred  by  his  lordahip,  snd  fed  on  turnips, 

BsageL  wvnel,  hay,  linsMdcake,  oatmeal,  and  bean  and 


k  besntifiilly  fed  animal ;  fine  chest,  chine,  and 
brwt;  quality  exceedingly  good ;  hhid  quarters,  as  a 
vkofe,  not  Tery  good. — 1st  prise. 

16  FndaridL  King,  of  NnnUng,  nesr  Soathsmpton,  4  yesrs 
and  11  montba,  bred  bj  Benjamin  Hobbs,of  Cannington, 
near  Bridgewater,  and  fed  on  mangel  wnrsel,  awedes,  oat- 
meal, oQe^e,  snd  hay. 
A  very  deep  cheat,  and  well-proportioned  firame,  with 

good  hips  and  thighs ;  the  qnality  of  flesh  not  equal  to 

No.  19.-»2iid  prise. 

CiASs  HL^DxToir  Hiifbrs,  not  eieaeding  4  yesrs  old, 
vithoot  restriction  ss  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of 
ibod  to  be  certified.  Free  msrtins  or  spayed  heifBrs  not 
qsameo. 

2S  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkbsm  Hsll,  Wells,  Norfolk,  8 
yiais  and  9  montha,  bred  by  bia  lordabip,  and  fed  on 
tannpa,  mangel  wnisel,  hsy,  linseedcake,  oat  asd  peameaL 

TUs  is  a  Tery  finely-formed  heifer,  perhaps  her  fore- 

qoarter  aomewhat  too  light  in  proportion  to  her  other 

aaay  good  qualities.— 1st  prise. 

22  Ha  Bipysl  Highness  Prince  Albert,  8  yesrs  snd  8  montba, 
M  by  the  late  Ssmnd  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Conrt, 
&idgcwatcr,  and  fed  on  bean  and  barieymeal,  linaeed- 
edtt,  BBsagd  wnrsel,  awedes,  snd  hsy. 

AbeantifiLl  deep  well-formed  fore-quarter.— 2nd  prise. 

Class  IV.— DnTOw  Cows,  abore  4  yesrs  old.  They  muat 
base  had  at  least  one  live  call  Without  reatrietion  aa  to 
feediag,  yet  the  kmd  or  kinda  of  food  to  be  certified. 

29  John  Hudson,  of  Csstle  Acre  Lodge,  near  SwafFbam, 
NeriUk,  6  years,  bred  by  exhibiter,  snd  fed  on  grsaa,  hay, 
BYsdcs,  linseedcake,  snd  besnmesl— hsd  2  eshres. 

Ibis  animal  is  of  almost  perfect  symmetry,  and  flesh 

of  most  excellent  quality ;  the  only  defect  is  her  small 

use.— 1st  prize. 

27  Tbos.  Bound,  of  Psrk,  North  Petherton,  near  Bridgewater 
Bomeiaet ;  6  yeara  and  2  months,  bred  by  exhibiter,  and 
fed  on  hay,  graaa,  roota,  barleymeal  and  flaxseed— had  2 


A  beautifiil  wellpformed  forequarter,  her  tail  and 
•cross  from  hip  to  hip  rather  high.— 2nd  prise. 

SO  Wilfism  Gary  Coles,  of  Tew  Tree  Close  Farm,  Yeovil, 
SoBaeiset,  7  years  and  11  months,  bred  by  exhibiter,  from 
the  ato^  of  Mrs.  Phillis  Coles  and  Mr.  Brook,  and  fed 
on  cmahcd  oats,  swedes,  mangel  wnrsel,  crsckcd  old 
besaa,  and  roots— hsd  4  eslvea. 

Ibis  if  a  good  heavy  cow  and  well  formed. 

HSREF0RD8. 
Cuts  y^^MM»M90KD  Btbibs,  not  eiossdhig  8  years  dld» 


withoDt  reatrictions  ss  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of 

food  to  be  certified.  ,  ^ 

88  Issae  Niblett,  of  Conygre  Home,  Filton,  nesr  Bnttol,  2 

years  and  11  months,  bred  by  T.  L.  Meire,  of  Cound,  near 

Shrewsbury,  and  fed  on  hay,  awedea,  msngel  wursel,  oat 

snd  bsrlcy  mesl,  snd  oilcske. 

A  beautifully  formed  animal,  well  proportioned,  vrith 

straight  level  back,  and  quality  of  flesh  very  superior— 

1st  prise. 

8    Hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  2  yeara  11  montha, 
bred  by  John  Bnrlton,  of  Lontley  Court,  near  Leomins- 
ter, from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Yeld,  and  fed  on  bean  and 
hariey  meal,  linseedcake,  swedes,  and  hay. 
A  very  deep  framed  well-formed  animal,  capital  flank, 

and  with  much  lean  fleah  of  good  quality. — 2nd  prise. 

Class  VL— Hbutobd  Stebss  or  Oxbn,  above  8  years  old, 
without  restrictions  aa  to  feediog,  yet  the  kind  or  kinda  of 
food  muat  be  certified. 

2  William  Heatb,  of  Ludham  Hall  near  Norwich,  3  years  11 
months  and  17  days,  bred  by  Thomas  Carter,  of  Dodmore, 
near  Ludlow,  and  fed  on  grass,  hsy,  turnips,  oilcake,  oat 
and  peameaL 

A  splendid  animal,  very  deep  in  frame,  and  thick  in 

flesh,  of  ezoellent  quality ;  a  very  remarkable  chine,  and 

chest  of  surprising  girth,  flsnks  deep  and  fall ;  a  little 

spot  in  the  back  is  defective ;  altogether  a  firat-rate  ox, 

and  nearly  equal  to  any  of  former  yeara. — lat  prise. 

49  Jno.  Ford,  Jun.,  of  Rushton,  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  3 
yeara  and  11  months,  bred  by  Peregrine  Prince,  of  Dewsal 
Court,  near  Hereford,  from  the  stock  of  D.  Pearoe,  of 
Stretton,  and  fed  on  hay,  straw,  linseed  cake,  and  roots. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  unususlly  heavy  animal,  of 

very  deep  frame,  but  not  so  symmetrical  as  No.  42,  nor 

fed  so  evenly;  his  girth  is  very  great,  and  of  good 

height  and  proportionate. — 2nd  prise. 

Class  YIL— Hbbbfobd  Hbipxbs,  not  exceeding  4  yesrs 
old,  without  restrictions  ss  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  Itinds 
of  food  must  be  certified.  Free-martina  and  spayed  heifers 
axe  not  qualified. 

51  Frederick  King,  of  Noraling,  near  Soathampton,  3  years 

and  10  months,  bred  by  Thomas  Samsoo,  of  Kingston 
Russell,  near  Dorchester,  and  fed  on  mangel  wursel, 
awedes,  oatmeal,  oilcake,  and  hay. 

A  well-fed  useful  cow. — lat  prise. 

2nd  prise  withheld. 

Class  VXH. — Hebbfobo  Cows,  above  4  years  old,  without 
restrictions  aa  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinda  of  food 
must  be  certified.  Free-martina  and  apayed  heifera  are  not 
qualified. 

52  William  Heath,  of  Ludham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  7  years 

and  11  months,  bred  by  Edward  Longmore,  of  Lud- 
low, firom  tbe  atock  of  Mr.  Yeld,  of  the  Broem,  and  fed 
on  grass,  hay,  tomipa,  oilcake,  and  oat  and  pea  meal— had 
8  calvea. 

A  large  and  good  cow,  deep  in  frame,  and  great 

length ;   plenty  of  good  lean  fleah,  but  not  of  best 

quslity. — lat  prise. 

54  John  Stevens,  of  69,  Holywell-street,  Oxford,  5  yeara  aod 
10  months,  bred  by  Arthur  Robert  Blake,  of  Eynsham, 
Oxon,  and  fed  on  hay,  grass,  cake,  meal,  and  swedes-— 
had  8  calvea. 

A  fair-made  animal,  with  fleah  of  good  quality. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Class  IX.— -Shobthobnbd  Stebbs,  not  exceeding  3  yeara 

old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds 

of  food  muse  be  certified. 

60  Jamea  Fotcher,  Jan.,  of  Fovsnt,  near  Salisbury,  2  yeara 

and  11  months,  bred  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sidoey  Herbert, 

M.F.,  of  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  and  fed  on  oilcake, 

beau  and  barley  meaU  eahbage,  swedes,  and  hsy. 

A  very  extraordinary  animal  for  his  age,  of  nearly 
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pMflMt  lyttttttry ;  daoply  fomed  in  chetk  and  lib,  fine 

huge  pone,  baadiome  head  and  ooantenanoe ;  the  only 

nally  defeotire  point  ta  hia  twiat.— lat  prize. 

01  WiUiMn  Ald«Qfftii«  ol  Thiford,  nmx  AbiogdoB.  Berks,  2 
yran  and  11  monthB,  bnd  by  E.  R.  WiUiami,  of  Eaat 
CbaUov,  Bear  Wantac;*!  firom  tbe  itock  of  Mr.  Bowley, 
of  CireuocBter.  and  fed  on  grau,  hay,  iwedei,  barley  and 
bean  meal  ma  cidce. 

Thia  ia  a  very  good  animal ;  perhapa  not  qnlle  eqnal 

to  No.  60,  not  quite  ao  lymiBetrioal  and  tven  in  general 

fnuBO,  bnt  he  haa  a  better  twiat,  end  nearly  aa  good  in 

hia  eanntlal  pointi.^2nd  prise. 

M  Sdoaid  Froet,  of  Wert  Wrattiag  Hall  attf  ZintOB,  Oun- 
bridge.  %  yean  aad  11  monthi,  bred  by  Joaai  Webb^  of 
BabnhaiD,  and  fed  on  UnMedcake,  beanmeal,  tnmipi,  and 


A  deep  fore-qnarter  and  capital  chine,  rlba  ipringing* 

hipe  ntber  too  oloae ;  quality  of  meat  very  good.— Com- 

monded. 

67  Hie  Marquii  of  Eieter,  of  Burghley  Ftrk,  near  Stamford, 
linrolo,  2  yean  and  8  moothi,  bred  hj  ezhibitcr,  and  fed 
en  liaieedeake,  bcanmeal,  and  Tcgetabiea. 

A  better  frame ;  fleah  not  ao  good  qnaUty.--Com- 

mfloded. 

18  John  Wuhboom  Brown,  of  TJffoott,  near  Swiodon,  WHta, 
2  years  and  11  nootba,  bred  by  eahibiter,  from  the  atook 
of  Richard  Slrattoo,  of  Broad  Hinton,  and  fed  on  hay, 
eabbage,  beanmeal,  and  oilcake. 

Thia  ia  a  good  animal  i  frame  perhapa  too  long.— 
Conmended. 

We  have  ieldom  aeen  a  better  olua,  and  it  deaenrea 
etpociai  commendation— nearly  every  animal  ti  a  first- 
daaaone. 

CxAaa  X.— SBORTHonNSD  Sriana  on  Oxsn,  above  3 
yean  old,  irithout  reatrictiooa  u  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or 
kiada  of  food  most  be  eertifled. 

The  Doke  of  Ratland,  of  Belvoir  Cattle,  near  Orantban, 
Lincoln,  4  yean  and  4  mouths,  bred  by  eihibiter,  and 
fed  on  barley,  beanmeal,  lluaeedoake  and  oil,  vegetablea, 
and  hay. 

We  acarcely  remember  teeing  a  better  framed  ox  than 
thia.  If  anything  he  ia  not  qnite  noble  or  grand  enough 
in  hia  general  character.  There  ia  aomething,  too,  com- 
mon about  himf  particularly  in  colour ;  but  a  deeper  cheat 
and  length  of  rib  ia  eeldom  eeen.  Hia  girth  ia  aatoniah- 
ing.  Hia  frame,  though  not  truly  cylindrical,  ia  in 
reality  of  better  form — a  great  carcaae,  on  abort  lega  of 
fine  bone.  Hia  depth  throughout  ia  extraordinary.  Hia 
riba,  though  not  luffioiently  ipringing,  are  well  aet  on 
chine  and  back,  and  nicely  thrown  out;  their  length 
very  great.  Hia  meat  of  very  good,  if  not  indeed  of 
firat^rate,  quality.— -lat  prise. 

67  The  Rev.  J.  Holmes,  of  Brooke  Hall,  near  Norwich,  8 

Sean  and  4  montha,  bred  by  exhibitor,  and  fed  on  gnss, 
ay,  chaff,  mangel  wnrsel,  turnips,  oilcake,  and  meal. 

A  beautiful  fore-quarter;  fine  out-ahonlder ;  great 

girth ;  large,  full  boaom ;  riba  good,  and  well  apringing; 

broad  chfake  and  back ;  twiit  and  thigha  rather  light. — 

2nd  prize. 

7a  Tbe  Marqnia  of  Exeter,  of  Bnrghley  Park,  near  Btamlbrd, 
littooln,  8  yean  and  8  months,  bred  by  OLhlbiter,  aad  fed 
on  lioaeedcake,  beanmeal,  and  vegetablea. 

A  woll-mado,  aymmetrical  ox,  of  large  frame ;  good 
quality.— Commended. 

80  Stephen  Gooch,  of  Honinaham,  near  Norwich,  4  yean  and 
§  inontha«  bred  by  Ffederick  Foaaitti  of  Strugg'a  HiQ, 


Betlerten,  near  BpaUiag,  and  M  on  graes^  turaipi, 
naagel  wuiael,  bean  aad  betlty  meel,  and  Unaeedcake. 

A  good  ox ;  large,  fine  firame,  and  trell  made  up.— 

Commended. 

Cx«A.Ba    XL — Shorthobned  Hrifbrb,  not  exceediDg  4 
yeara  old,  without  restriction  as  to  feeding,  yrt  the  kina  or 
kinds  of  food  must  be  specified.    Free^martioa  or  spayed 
heifcn  not  qualified. 
83  Joaeph  Phillips,  of  Ardington,  near  Wantage,  Berki,  8 
yean  and  0  montha,  bred  by  Wm.  Fuasell,  of  Lsycock, 
near  Chippenham,  and  fed  on  barleymeal*  cake,  swedes, 
and  hay. 
A  very  fine  cylindrical  frame,  of  good  proportions ; 
chine  broad,  and  riba  widely  apringing  ;  hipa  and  teats 
aomewhat  elevated,  and  loina  thin. — lat  priae. 

62  Hie  Earl  Bpeooer,  of  Althorp  Park,  near  Northampton,  3 
yean  and  10  months,  bred  by  exhibitor,  from  his  own 
and  Sir  Charlea  Koightley'a,  Bart,  stocks,  and  fed  on 
grass,  hay,  tunipa,  mangel  wurael,  and  beanmeal. 

A  very  fine  animal,  and  well  proportioned,  but  not  so 

deep  in  general  frame  aa  No.  83.    Offal  not  fine  enough. 

Clabb  XIL— Srort-boricxd  Cowa,  above  4  years  old, 

that  most  have  had  at  least  one  live  ealf,  without  restrie* 

tions  aa  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinda  of  food  mnst  bs 

certified. 

89  Charles  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  near  Bomley,  6 

yean  and  8  mouths,  bred  by  Alexander  Banoermau,  of 

South  Cottage,  Chorley.  Lancaster,  from  the  stock  of 

Mr.  Booth,  of  Killerby,  and  fed  on  graas,  tnmips,  hsy, 

oilcake,  and  bcaoaical— had  one  ealf. 

A  very  eurprialng  cow ;  her  fore-quBrtera  exoeediogly 

good,  out  ahoulder  very  good,  chine  amaaingly  broad, 

and  riba  apringing  \  very  wide  i  her  whole  back  of  as- 

tonlahing  width  and  level ;  her  tail  rather  high,  and  teats 

deformed  with  fat ;  otherwise  very  Bymmetrlcal  in  frame, 

and  evenly  fed. — lat  prixe. 

87  J.  H.  I^ngaton,  M.P.,  of  Saraden  House,  near  Chipping 

Norton,  Oion,  5  yean  and  7  months,  bred  by  exhibiter, 
and  fed  on  hay,  oilcake,  beanmeal,  and  turnips— h&d 
one  calf. 
This  ie  a  beautiful  cow ;  her  out  ahoulder  very  good, 
her  frame  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  her  form  as  good ; 
but  not  equal  in  general  substance  to  No.  69 ;  In  ap- 
pearance, handsomer ;  her  thighs  and  twiat  rather  thin 
in  proportion. — 2nd  priae. 

88  Mr.  lintoa'a,  of  Sheriff  HuUoo,  Yorhahire, 
la  a  very  large  beautifully-formed  cow. 

95  Mr.  Clarke's,  of  New  Moor,  near  Sonthminster,  Esset, 

Is  a  very  large  high-standing  well- formed  cow;  the 
largest  in  the  yard,  and  of  good  quality. 

Several  othera  might  be  enumerated  \  but  it  is  almost 
invidioua  to  make  selectiona  in  these  claases,  other  than 
made  by  the  judges  in  discharge  of  their  duty.  We 
think  the  classes  of  short-horns  quite  bear  the  palm  st 
thia  meeting,  and  as  a  whole  fully  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
the  average  of  past  years. 

SCOTCH  OR  IBISH. 
Class  XHI.— Scotch  or  Iribh  Stbxrs  or  Oxbn.  of  sny 
age,  without  restrictions  aa  to  flsediBg,yeK  the  kind  or  kinds 
of  food  must  he  eertifled. 
99  John  Henry  Gomey,  of   Catton  HaU.   near  Norwich, 
Galloway  Scot,  from  4  to  5  yean,  bneder  unknown,  and 
fed  on  awedea,  beet,  cut  hay,  pea  and  barley  meal,  ana 
linseedeake. 
A  heavy  framed  well.fed  Galloway  Soot,  on  short 
legs ;  hia  frame  ia  long,  but  thick. — Prise. 
Class  XIV4-.<8cotcb  or  Imsa  Hiiiibs  or  Goif9»  «f  fi"7 
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tgi^lrtiiflll  fuMtitat  li  to  M«iBtt,fBt  the  Ulid  Of  kliidi 

108  Hofk  Hamilton  liiidw.  of  WeitdMD,  near  ChidiMtar, 
SoMes,  GtUowij,  biee<Mr  unknovn,  ftooiit  4  yean,  and 
fed  «■  oOate,  dtmiged  irhiit,  peM,  bMOi,  llMMd, 
«ii«l%  tmupa*  ilovtf,  vetshMb  gnsa*  and  lii)ri 

A  imIiiI  lieifer  I  imtbertaiiU. 

CumXV.-^Wbmb  iTBimt  anoOxik  (Bonta)  of  aiiT 

Mft,  witbont  any  rettriatiooa  ts  to  IMinf  |  yot  tlM  kind, 

or  Ud^  of  food  muft  be  eertified. 

101  fi.B.  Bennet,  of  Manton  Traaflril  Hall,  near  Uarket 

HftitaMig^.    Wdih  Incodfr  niikflowtt ;  ittppotod  abotit 

4  yean,  and  fid  oa  fiaaa,  hay,  tinawdwikai  and  baan* 


Hfttpnio. 

Cun  X?L^WaL8it  HhimbI  and  Oowa  of  any  aee, 
withoot  lestrietiona  as  to  feeding ;  yet  tho  kind,  W  kinds, 
ef  food  taOBt  bo  eertilod. 
lOB  Richazd  Wortbingtoo.  of  Soddington,  near  Market  Har- 
baraugh.  Leiceatei,  Welsh,  4  y«an  and  ft  montbi,  bred  by 
Ooctt  WiUiama,  of  Plu  L«anflheiigel,  AogteMi,  and  fkd 
m  lioBeedoobo  aad  boaa*nioaL 
A  pod  Webh  oow.    Frae, 

OTHBK  PUBB  BREEDS. 

Cum  XVIL— Stbbrs  or  Oxen,  of  any  pure  breed  (ex- 
erpc  Devons,  Herefordi,  Shorthorns,  and  Scoteh,  Welsh,  or 
Irish),  of  lay  ogcft  viihoot  Nstrictiona  to  i»  fM6iB$;  y«t 
tts  kind,  or  kinds.  Of  food  mult  hooerUfied. 

110  B.  H«  Cbipttin.  of  Upton,  near  NaaeotoD,  Warwick, 
4  ytait  and  8|  months  pore  loagborDi  biod  by  oahibiter, 
•ad  M  OS  grase,  hay*  tornipoi  iike,  and  baan<1&eal. 
A  lttig.ff»«d  good  tftlitttl  I  largOi  lt?«l,  fhirly  pro- 

portkiii«d.— Prizo. 

CLiaa  XVIIL'-Hvirass  P»  Cowa»  of  aoy  poto  bic^ 

(cieept  Dcrona,  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  aad  Scotch,  Welsh, 

or  Irnh).  of  ony  age,  without  rettrletioos  as  to  feeding ;  yet 

the  kind,  or  kinds,  of  food  must  be  certified. 

112  Charles  Nesme  and  Sons,  of  StUing,  near  Favenham, 

Kent,  8  years  and  11  months  Sossexi  bred  by  the  eihi- 

httns.  ood  fad  oa  liasoedeaki,  cloyer  hay»  graon  olom, 

aadtnmips. 

Aicry  good  a&d  botHtifiiUy*forfliid  00W|  of  uoallent 

fiilltyoltedk* 

CBOSS  OB  MIXED  BBEEDS. 

Cuts  XlX.«-Ottooa  Oft  Mixibm&vd  BTfeiKS,  not  ex- 

cMdiag  8  ycar«»  without  rosirietioas  as  to  faeding ;  yet  tho 

kiad,  or  kteda,  of  food  muit  be  oertified. 

US  T^  Esrl  of  Badoor,  of  ColeshiU  House,  near  Htghworth, 

2  ycato  and  6  months  shorthorn  and  Heroford,  bred 

hycihibitir,andfodonhay,oonii  ad£a«  aad  rooU* 

Prize. 

CLUi  XX«-^ttOss  ot  Mntiio  brid  BTinKs  oft  0)lbn 
a]ie«o8ycartold,  without  rostriotiotis  to  to  feeding;  yet 
tkj  kinds,  or  kinds,  of  fnod  to  be  certified. 
118  William  Hewer,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Hiehworth,  4 
years  and  8  months  shorthorn  and  Hertford,  bred  by 
exhiMter,  nad  fid  oa  awedeti  bean-meal,  and  oileake. 
A  long » ftB«ly*groim  anlmal»  of  great  iBbttaaea,  b«t 
not  symmetrically  proportlolied.— >Priio. 

Oukse  XXL*— Obobo  ob  MnBt>.aRBO  HBtviRfe  nnt  ex- 
eMdiag  4  yaart  old,  itltbont  tostrietion  to  to  feeding;  yet 
the  hind,  or  kinds,  of  food  must  he  certified. 
121  John  Taakff,  of  Abbey  Print  Works,  aesr  StraHbrd, 
Sssez,  3  years  and  8  months  Hereford  find  shorthorn, 
hred  by  exhibitor,  Arom  the  stocks  of  Jstnei  WiUianii 
Md  Thomto  BfttM,  aad  fed  oa  bayi  oiiaake,  bean  and 
beiley  atol,  swedeib  and  carrots. 
A  Tory  good  oow }  iaiio  wd  watt  formid»  witbgood 
^lal^.oriigiU-^MM. 


EXTBA  rrocK. 

CATTLBt 

129  Bcv.  Joseph  Arkwright,  of  Mark  Hall,  aear  Harlow, 

Eisex,  8  years  and  9  months  shorthorned  and  Ayrshire 

oow,  bred  by  exhibiter,  and  fed  on  grasi,  Hnieedcske,  hty, 

rooto,  barley  and  bean  mnt.    Had  8  calves. 

A   handsome,    well-formed   animal;     of  excellent 

quality,  and  evenly  fbd.-— Commended. 

128  Lord  Pevershaid,  of  Duacombe  Psrk,  nesr  Helmsley, 

York,  5  yean  4  months   Ihorthoraed  heifer,    bred  by 

the  Iste  Mr.  Bate!,  of  Kirkletlngton,  near  Yarm, 'and 

fed  oa  hay,  tumipii  meal,  and  cake. 

Thhi  ia  a  beantifnl  apedmen  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates' 

broad,  and  ought  not  to  paw  nnnotioed  i  we  tharefore 

aako  boftoarablo  mentloa  of  bar.     Her  hand  llftti. 

rate. 

Wo  havo  oxtendod  our  report   of   tho    cattle 
cla88ei,  tneagre  as  it  io,  further  than  we  orfglnally 
intended ;  but  we  could  not  satisfy  ourselves  with 
a  leas  euraory  notice  of  ao  many  valuable  animals. 
Having  devoted  oonaiderable  space  to  that  most 
important  department  of  the  club  show— tho  cattle 
classes,  we  must  be  more  brief  in  other  respecti. 
Tho  sheep  claaoes,  as  a  whole,  were  well  represented^ 
the  Down  and  half-bred  classes  particularly  so ; 
but  wo  should  like  to  have  seen  a  better  and  more 
numerous  class  of  long-wools  of  both  kinds,  •*.  e., 
Leicesters,  and    long-wooU  not  being  Leictiters. 
Some  good  animals  were  shown,  but,  we  think,  not 
equal  to  former  years.    In  the  Leicester  class  we 
do  not  think  they  equalled  those  of  the  palmy  days 
of  Messrs.  Pawlett  and  Painter  either  in  beauty, 
substance,  or  quality  of  meat.    In  the  long-woolled 
class  we  have  seen  much  better  sheep  exhibited, 
and  the  number  shown  waa  extremely  small.    The 
extra  stock  class    contained    several    very  good 
specimens  of  these  breeds,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
more  especial  notice.    In  the  cross-breed  classes 
many  very  splendid  sheep  wore  shown  i  proving 
satisfactorily  tho  doairabllity  df  continuous  attempts 
to  introduce   improved  breeds.     In  tho    Down 
classes  wo  think  great  progress  is  yet  making :  our 
teste  accorda  most  with  the  production  of  a  groat 
weight  of  food  of  good  quality  in  a  given  time, 
either  In  growth  or  feeding.    We  think  the  Hamp- 
shire Downs  shown  gave  decided  advantages  on 
this  point,  being  very  large,  and  heavy.    The  pure 
Downs  also  gave  evidence  of  improvement.    We 
never  saw  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Downs  show 
so  well ;  they  retein  their  symmetry  under  a  broader 
frame  of  greater  substence.    We  will  now  run 
hastily  through  the  classes,  referring  to  tho  prize 
list,  as  before. 

LONG-WOOLLID   BBBEDS. 

ClASs  XXII.— TAT  WETttBB  SHifct,  of  any  I^of-^ped 
b^eed,  1  year  old  (under  22  months),  without  reitrTctlont  as 

18?T?e  Mlnjni.  of  Eieter,  of  Bnrithtey  Pntl^  mr  Bt^^ 
a  pen  of  three  21  months  Pure  Leicester  Wethers,  bied 
by  exhiWtcr. 
This  is  a  pen  of  beaotM^Uytof ••*  iheipf  and  gfoatij 
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alike :  band  rather  loose,  good  wool,  broad  staple,  and 
early,  looka  good  with  fine  plaits ;  mmps  short,  loin 
and  back  well  covered. — 1st  prise. 

189  0.  8.  Foljambe,  of  Oibertoa  Hall,  near  WorkMp,  NotU« 
a  pen  of  three  20  monthi  Leicetter  Wethers,  bred  by  ex- 
hibiter,  from  the  ttock  of  Mr.  Sanday. 

A  Tery  good  lot,  and  in  several  points  superior  to  No. 

136 ;  fall  heavy  neckl,  good  ramps,  fine  offal,  good 

firm  hand ;  wool  very  heavy,  large  staple,  and  good ; 

very  compact  in  frame. — 2nd  prize. 

187  Thomas  Tvitchell.  of  WillingtoD.  near  Bedford,  a  pen  of 
three  SO  months  Leioester  Wethers,  bred  by  exhihiter. 

These  are  three  pretty  animals,  with  very  firm  hand ; 

chines  not  broad  enongh;  wool  small,  staple  straight 

and  thin. — 3rd  prise. 

Clabb  XXin.— Fat  Wsthbe  Shebp,  of  any  Long-woolled 
breed,  1  year  old  (onder  22  months),  without  rettrietioos 
as  to  feeding.  Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  2201b8,  live 
weight. 

148  gTS.  Fo\jambe,  of  Osberton  HaU,  near  Worksop,  Nottib 
a  pen  of  three  20  months  Leioester  Wethers,  bred  by  ex- 
hihiter, from  the  stoek  of  Mr.  Senday. 

Three  Tery  complete  small   Leioestersi   and  well- 

matehed  nimpsi  rather  short. — 1st  prise. 

142  The  Msrquis  of  Exeter,  of  Burghley  Park,  near  Stamford, 
a  pen  of  three  21  months  Pare  Leiosster  Wethers,  bred 
by  exhihiter. 

Three  heavier-woolled  sheep;  mntton  better  than  No. 

lS6.»2nd  prise. 

144  Biehard  Newman,  of  Hanrowden,  near  Bedford,  a  pen  of 
three  21  months  Pare  lieioetter  Wethers,  Ined  by  exhi- 
hiter, from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Fawlett. 

Well  matched ;  mntton  beantifal,  qoality  firm  bat 

elastic ;  wool  too  straight,  thin  in  staple. 

LONO-WOOLLED   BREEDS   NOT   BEING 
LEICESTERS. 

Clabs  XXIV.^Fat  Wkthbr  Shbip,  of  aoy  long-woolled 

breed  (not  Leieesters),  1  year  old  (ander  22  monthi),  with- 

oat  restrietiona  as  to  feeding. 

147  William  Slatter,  of  Stratton,  near  Cirencester,  Gloaoes- 

tershire^  a  pen  of  three  21  monthi  Cotswold  wethen, 

bred  by  exhibitor. 

These  are  three  well-formed  good  aheep,  with  better 

hand  than  nsnally  foand  in  this  class ;  wool  plentif nl 

with  broad  staple. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
161  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  near  Nottingham, 

67  months  Leioester  ewe,  bred  by  exhibitor. 
This  ewe  has  a  fine  ezpansiye  chest,  with  capital  neck 
and  plaits ;  bat -defective  loin ;  wool  too  thin  in  staple. 

152  John  Chffke,  of  Long  Sntton,  near  Lincoln,  56  months 
improved  Linoolnihire  ewe,  bred  by  exhibitor. 

This  is  a  very  good  ewe,  with  beantiliil  looks;  fat 

back,  and  abnndanoe  of  good  wool. 

154  Henry  Neville,  of  Waloot,  near  Stanford,  Northampton, 
81  months  Lincoln  ewe,  bred  by  exhihiter. 

A  very  pretty  deeply-framed  ewe. 

CROSS  BREEDS. 

Clabb  XXV.— LoifQ  and  Shoet-woollbd  Crobb-brbd 
Fat  Wbtheb  Shbbp,  1  year  old  (onder  22  monthi), 
withont  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 
172  Samuel  Druce,  of  Eniham,  Oxfordshire,  a  pen  of  three 
21  months  Down  and  Cotswold  wethers,  bred  by  ex- 
hihiter. 

Three  very  large   and   profitable   aheep  in  eTory 

nipeet;  bnwd  finuneB,  deep  ind  good;  wool  good,  fine 


down  chancter,  and  plentifoL  Theae  iheep  are  bred 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  new  rariety  in  the  breeds  of 
sheep.  The  prodnce  of  a  Cotsvrold  ram  pat  to  a  Down 
flock,  and  these  being  bred  in  and  in  for  fifteen  years, 
hare  resnlted  in  prodncing  the  fine  spedmenB  Mr. 
Drnoe  haa  thia  year  shown.— 1  at  prise. 

170  John  Overmsn,  of  Bnmham    Sntton,   near  Bnmham 

Market,  Norfolk,  a  pen  of  three  20  montha  Down  and 

Leioester  wethers,  bred  by  exhibiter,  from  the  stock  of 

H.  Aylmer,  of  West  Derdiam. 

Three  exceedingly  good  half-bred   sheep,   of   good 

qnality  of  matton,  and  wool  of  Down  character ;  backs 

very  broad,  and  well  covered.— 2nd  priae. 

166  George  Hine,  Jan.,  of  OaUef^  near  Bedford,  a  pen  of 

three  21  months  Snssex-down  and  Ijeieester  wethen, 

bred   by  exhibitor,  firom  the  stock  of   the    Dnke  of 

Manchester. 

Three  very  large  beaatifal  sheep  ;  broad  frames,  of 

good  symmetry  and  looks,  vrith  excellent  mntton  and 

wool.    Down  ram  and  Leicester  ewea. — Commended. 

No.  168  is  a  rery  large  pen  of  sheep^-Hampahire 
Down  and  Leicester  ewea. 

No.  173  is  a  pen  of  large-framed  high-atanding  aheep, 
denbting  tiie  Down  in  character.  Down  ram  to  Cots- 
wold ewes. 

Class  XXVL^Lono  end  SHORT-wooixan  Caoss-BKBD 
Fat  Wethbr  Shivp,  1  year  old   (under  22  monthi), 
withont  restrictions  ss  to  fiBoding.     Bach  sheep  not  to 
exosed  2201bs.  Uve  weight. 
175  John  Overman,  of  Bamham   Sntton,  near  Bnnbsm 
Msriwt,  Norfolk,  a  pen  of  thres  20  months  Down  sod 
Leieester  wethers,  bred  by  exhibiter«  from  the  stock  of 
Mr.  H.  Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham. 
Three  Tery  pretty  aheep  of  good  form ;  rather  low 
standing;  good  in  qnality  of  matton,  and  plenty  of 
wool.— 'Prize. 

EXTBA  STOCK. 

Shobt-woollsd  Shbbp. 

185  George  Hine,  Jan.,  of  Oakley,  near  Bedford,  21  monthi 

Snisex  Down  and  Leieester  Wether,  bred  by  exhihiter, 

from  the  stock  of  the  Bake  of  Manchester. 
A  very  compact  aheep,  very  broad,  with  capital  chins. 
— Silver  medd. 

SHORT-WOOLLED  BREEDS. 

Class   XXVIl.— Pat  Wbthbb  Sqebp,    of  any  Short- 
wooUed  breed,  1  year  old.  (under  22  months,)  without  re- 
strictions ss  to  feeding. 
195  The  Dnke  of  Bichmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chiehester,  t 
pen  of  three  20  months  Sonth-down  Wethers,  bred  by 
exhibitor. 

Three  very  superior  sheep,  finely  formed  broad  frames, 
all  bat  correct  in  ahape  and  make,  beaatifal  heads  and 
coantenances,  offal  light,  and  hand  excellent;  perhaps 
their  backa  a  little  too  thin  in  fat ;  wool  good.  We 
think  thia  pen  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  symme- 
trical frame  ever  shown  by  the  noble  Duke,  being  more 
compact  and  cylindrical.— -1st  prise. 

201  LordWslsuigh8m,of  Morton  H8ll,near  Tbetford,  Nor- 
folk, a  pen  of  three  20  months  Sonth-down  Wethers,  bred 
by  exhibitor. 
Three  very  good  animals,  bnt  like  the  No.  195,  their 
backs  not  well  covered,  rather  too  much  set  down  in  csr- 
case,  i.  e.,  rib  and  hip  too  far  apart,  and  chines  not 
quite  first-rate  for  this  dass ;  wool  thin. — ^2nd  prise. 

Clabb   XXVm.— 'Fat  Wbthbb  Sbbbp,  of  any  Short- 
wooUed  breed,  1  ysar  old,  (under  22  nooth^)  without  rettne- 
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tioBs  at  to  feediof .    BMhSliMpiiot  toaeeed2001bi.Ufe 


210  WgikB  Bifda,  of  HoT^nevBriglitoD,  a  pen  of  three 
JE2?"  "^  ^  ^"^  Bouth-down  Wfcthen,  bred  by 


Then  are  almoet  perfect  ipedmem  of  the  Sonthdown 
Vwed,  the  onlj  fkolt  being  their  oomparatiTely  imaU 


CijAM  XXIX.— Fat  Wbthbb  Shup,  of  any  Sbort-wooUed 
■Mf  2  yeera  old,  (above  22  and  under  34  moaths,)  without 
"XnetMna  aa  to  feedinic. 

a  IW  Doke  of  RidunoDd,  of  Goodnood,  near  Chichester,  a 
P^  of  three  32  montha  Soathdown  Wethen,  bred  by 


A  pen  of  Twy  good  and  large*framed  aheep,  nniunally 
good  thJgfafl.ehine,  and  plaita,  form  long  and  broad,  lerd 
^ka,  bnt  not  weU  ooTered.  Theae,  Uke  the  noble 
Dnke'e  other  pena  of  sheep,  are  better  formed  than  he 
hu  hcRtofore  ahown.— lat  prise. 

®^  IJT*  WaWngham,  of  Herton  Hall,  near  Thetford,  Nor- 
nu,  a  pea  of  three  32  montha  Sonthdown  Wethen,  bred 


"l^we  mj  compact  good  animala,  plaits  Tery  good, 
^UMbroad  and  riba  well  thrown  ont,  deep  chesta  bnt 
this,  nunpi  short,  and  loins  thinly  coTered.— 2nd  prise. 

SPOBT.WOOLLED  BREEDS,  (not  being  Sonthdowna.) 

Cliss  XXXw— Fat  Wbthb*  Shmp,  of  any  Short-wooUed 
hwd  (not  Soothdownt,)  1  year  old,  (under  22  montha,) 
vitbont  natrietioaa  aa  tofeediag. 
233  Waiiaa  King,  of  New  Haywird  Ftem,  near  Hnngerford, 
Bcika,  a  pen  of  three  21  montha  West  Country  Down 
Wethers  bred  by  eahibiter. 
Itoe  very  krge  high-stsnding  broad  and  long  frames. 
— litpiise.    This  ia  a  class  of  extraordinary  tall  and 
IflDg,  yet  broad-framed  aheep,  many  of  them  disfigvred 
by  being  shorn  into  shape.    We  have  frequently  com- 
pbined  of  this  mode  of  trimming  sheep.    We  noticed 
«»e  tpedmens  regularly  cut  into  shape ;  we  think  in 
"»«r  two  cases  they  almost  deceiTcd  the  judges.    It 
■ncui  pretty  general  in  all  the  ahort-wooUed  classes. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Shobt-woollsd  Sbbbp. 
m  WiSiBB  Bagden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton,  44  montht 
OMthdowB  ewe,  bred  by  eihibtter. 

A  very  beantifnl  specimen  of  a  pare  Down  sheepr  bnt 
loo  mall  for  profitable  grasing. 

Thedaases  of  Sonthdowns  were  much  admired,  and 
vdl  deaerred  commendation,  but  a  notice  of  which,  as 
in  wne  other  olasies,  for  want  of  space  we  are  obliged 
toooiit. 

PIGS. 
Cuss  X2aL— Pios  OF  ANY  Bbbbd,  above  13  and  not  «- 

ceediog  26  weeks  old. 
i     '  ^"^j"^*"**  ^  Haygrove  Farm,  near  Bridgewater, 
BoBienei,  a  pen  of  three  17  weeks  and  2  days  Improved 
I^ioeBtcr,  bred  by  exhibiter,  and  fed  on  whey,  barleymeal, 
ud  petatoea. 

Three  most  extraordinary  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
pip,  shnoet  exceeding  belief,  in  taking  age  into  account 
TW  weight  rery  great  in  proportion.  Cobur,  black, 
*ith  very  thfai  hair.— 1st  prize  and  gold  medal. 

£8  WilliaB  MilU  Barber,  of  Langley  Broom,  near  Slough, 
Backs,  a  pen  of  three  24  weeka  and  2  dayt  Improved 
Middlaeei,  bred  by  exhibiter,  and  frd  on  middlinga, 
kQded  potatoaa,  bailey  and  pea  meal,  and  akim  milk. 

Very  thiefcycompact  Ibrms,  and  heavy ;  colour,  white, 
^^adpriie. 


Class  XXXIL^-Pigs  op  ant  Bbbbd,  above  26  snd  not 

eiwwiding  62  weeka  old. 

262  John  Coate,  of  Hammooo,  near  Blandford,  Donet,  a  pen 
of  three  47  weeks  and  6  days  Improved  Dorset,  bred  by 
exhibiter,  and  fed  on  barley  meal,  poUard  mixed  with 
whey,  rooU,  and  dry  beans. 

This  is  a  pen  of  three  immense  pigs  with  well- 
formed  frames,  being  compact  and  regular  throughout, 
with  thin  hair,  backs  broad  and  level,  heads  fine,  ears 
small  snd  pricked,  snout  and  face  small  and  short. 
These  specimens  show  a  rather  coarse  quality  of  meat, 
but  the  breed  or  kind  by  no  meana  denoted. 

266  Samuel  Droce,  of  Eynsham,  Oxford,  a  pen  of  three  38 
weeks  and  2  days  Improved  Oxfordshire,  bred  by  ex- 
hibiter, and  fed  on  wuh,  skim  milk,  and  barleymeaL 
Three  well-formed,  good  pigs,  of  excellent  quality ; 

colour,  black. — No  prixe. 

Class  XXXIIL^-Pigs  op  ant  Bbbbd,  above  12  and  under 

18  months  old. 
276  Samuel  Druee,  of  Eynsham,  Oxford,  a  pen  of  three  66 

weeks  Improved  Osfordshire,  bred  by  exhibiter,  and  fed 

on  waah,  skim  milk,  and  barl^meal. 

Three  very  large,  good  piga,  aimilar  to  Class  32 ;  good 
quality  of  deeply-formed  flesh.— 1st  prixe. 

276  Stewsrt  Msijoribanks,  of  Bnihey  Grove,  nesr  Watford, 
Herts,  a  pen  of  three  65  wedEs  and  2  daya  Improred 
Buahey,  bred  by  exhibiter,  and  fed  on  toppings,  skim  milk, 
oflsl,  sod  barleymeal. 

Very  large  and  rery  good  ;  worthy  of  the  second 
prise. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 
Pigs. 
256  His  Royal  Highnees  Prince  Albert,  a  pen  of  three  23 
weeks  Windsor,  bred  by  exhibiter,  from  the  stocks  of 
His  Roysl  Highness  snd  Mr.  Ambler,  and  fed  on  barley- 
meal  and  skim  milk. 

Thia  ia  a  beautiful  specimen  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  smaU  breed ;  he  is  Tery  large  for  the 
breed ;  a  Tcry  broad,  good  frame,  and  excellent  quality 
of  flesh  (this  pig  quite  retrieves  the  character  of  his 
Royal  Highness's  herd.)  We  did  not  thhik  the  pens 
shown  in  the  claaaea  above  of  surpaaaing  excellence. 

No.  287  in  thia  claas  is  a  monster  in  size,  but  well 
formed. 

In  concluding  our  report  of  these  classes,  we 
must  say  a  word  upon  the  pig  classes.  The  cele- 
brated Coleshill  breed,  though  fairly  represented, 
are  not  equal  to  former  years,  and  we  miss  the  class 
of  fine  porkers,  of  the  kind  bred  by  Mr.  F.  Hobbs 
and  others  of  the  same  school.  As  a  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  class  31,  we  do  not  think  the  pig 
classes  so  well  sustained  as  usual.  The  pen  shown 
by  Mr.  Williams  have  attained  a  most  extraordinary 
weight  in  17  weeks,  and  perhaps  have  never  been 
exceeded;  and  the  immense  one  shown  by  Mr. 
Majoribanks  shows  what  may  be  done  in  attaining 
great  weight ;  but  for  all  purposes  of  domestic 
service,  our  taste  lies  in  the  kind  introduced  on  the 
Royal  Farms — taking  the  specimen  shown  in  the 
Extra  Stock  class  as  the  representative  of  the  breed. 

Agricui«tubal  Roots. 
We  were  much  pleased  by  an  inspection  of  the 
standing  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  comer  of  Half-moon- 
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street.  A  drum-bead  cabbaite  ttrae  pointed  out 
weighing  31i  lbs.  $  various  roots  of  mangel-wurtzel, 
of  Long  Red,  weighing  from  16  to  a  li  lbs. }  Yellow 
Globe  do.  attaining  to  aUlbe.  weight;  Red  Globe 
do.  18  lbs.  The  variety  of  Long  Red  is  said  to 
have  produced  this  season  56  tons  per  acre,  and 
grown  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Harrow  Weald,  Middle- 
sex. We  were  greatly  interested  in  seeing  several 
specimens  from  the  Royal  Farms — Yellow  Globe 
mangel-wurtael,  weighing  31  lbs*!  from  the  crop 
which  won  the  first  prise  of  the  Royal  East  Berks 
Association }  several  specimens  of  Purple-top 
Swede,  from  the  same  farms,  of  very  large  size : 
we  saw  no  specimens  elsewhere  to  equal  them :  the 
quality  is  very  superior :  they  were  supplied  from 
Messrs.  Gibbs*  establishment. 

Mr.  Skirving  exhibited  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  his  variety,  and  mauy  other  common  varieties^ 
carrots,  red  and  white,  very  good. 

Mr.  Sutton  had  some  good  specimens  of  his 
Lincoln  Red  Rounds :  we  know  of  no  common 
variety  to  equal  it. 

Mr.  Cbivas  attended  with  specimens  of  his 
Orange  jelly  turnip :  it  seems  almost  equal  to  a 
melon  in  shape,  and  also  in  sweetness  of  taste,  but 
we  think  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  any  great  weight 
per  acre. 

Mr.  G.  Gibbs'  Stand  was  well  supplied  with 
useful  varieties  of  mangolds  and  turnips;  his 
stocks  are  well<*known  and  appreciated,  but  we  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice  on  his  stand. 

Mr.  Isaac  Wright  attended  with  a  new  variety  of 
Orange  Tankard  Swede;  but,  from  the  specimens 
he  exhibited,  we  do  not  augur  much  improvement. 

Mr«  Jas.  Grove's  mangolds  were  of  good  quality, 
but  small :  by  no  means  so  large  as  he  usually 
shows  from  his  excellent  stock. 

Mr.  Skirving's  Fluke  potato  Js  a  very  flat-shaped 
variety,  Jluke  shape,  or  a  flat  oval ;  colour,  white ; 
and  appears  to  us.  not  large  enough  to  yield  greatly 
in  ordinary  culture. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  beg  to  express  our 
great  gratification  at  the  result  of  the  meeting: 
seldom  have  we  had  such  a  successful  one.  We 
rejoice  to  see  our  Princes  and  Nobles  competing  in 
friendly  rivalry  with  the  humbler  classes  for  the 
various  prizes,  and  many  of  which  they  have 
deservedly  carried  ofi.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
feudal  ages  I— no  danger  of  the  prophet's  warning, 
*<  Woe  to  thee  when  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning," 
i.  €.,  luxuriate  instead  of  attending  to  useful  duties 
and  employments.  We  trust  the  eflbrts  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  will  long  be  blessed  with  great 
prosperity^  and  realise  many  such  interesting 
meetings. 


THE  SHOW  OP  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  show,  of  ifiiptettetiti  and  mseUiiery,  now  that 
everythiog  is  in  its  plioe,  is  fnlly  as  favoanbls  as  what 
we  ezpectsd  Itst  week.  The  rather  limited  amount  of 
space  uatarally  makes  the  articles  more  setoct  than 
otherwise  they  would  be,  with  fewer  doublet,  but  not  to 
that  extent  which  might  be  expected.  At  the  aame 
time  improtement  has  obvioaaly  been  made  in  thia  rei- 
pect  on  the  present  occasion.  About  313  standa«  5^  by 
4i  feet,  have  been  divided  among  88  exhibitors ;  aoi&e 
occupying  only  one,  others  npwarda  of  a  dozen, 
while  a  few  have  not  made  their  appearanoe.  We  iball 
take  exhibitora  in  the  order  of  their  stands,  and  endea* 
vonr  to  give  a  abort  paragraph  to  eaeh. 

Thomas  Gibba  and  Co.,  Half  moon,  street)  aaedamflii 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety  haTS  a  better  aelectioa 
of  roota  (all  from  their  own  aeed)  than  we  expeoted  it 
was  possible  to  hSTe  exhibited  this  year.  Seferal  ipeci- 
mena  of  awedes  and  mangel  grown  by  Prince  Albert  (and 
for  which  his  Royal  Highness  haa  gafaied  the  ather  cup 
of  the  Royal  South  Bucks  Agfioultural  Soelety,  and 
prisea  from  the  Eut  Berks  Agrionltural  Asseetatlon  n- 
8peotively»  for  two  years  ronniog),  are  exoeUcnt  STsn  for 
the  beat  turnip  seasons,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bad- 
ford  and  Sir  John  Cathoart  are  little  inferior*  whila  Mr. 
Howard  haa  one  fully  equal.  The  specimens  of  kohl  rtbi 
and  Belgium  carrots,  the  latter  grown  by  Col.  Cballoner, 
are  alao  remarkably  fine.  Seeds  are  fully  top  to  expecta- 
tion as  tu  quality  ^  and  in  Tariety,  far  beyond  enumara- 
tion. 

Thomas  Bigg,  of  Great  Doter^street,  exhlbiU  Ui 
« Composition''  and  << Sheep-dipping  Apparataa," 
whose  Tsltte  to  every  floekmaater  is  so  well  known  and 
appreciated. 

Mary  Wedlake  and  Co.  show  Ik  rariety  of  tfora 
and  cake  omshors  of  different  sises  i  also  turnip  sod 
chaff  cutters,  a  haymaking  machine,  a  lawn  mowing 
machine,  and  domeatio  flour  mills,  well  adapted  for 
emigraota,  either  with  Frenoh  burr  stones  or  steal. 
They  alao  exhibit  a  gorse  mill)  an  article  whioh  recom- 
menda  Itself  to  more  than  farmers,  for  in  the  nefghbonr- 
hood  of  this  great  metropolis  we  oould  point  out  hun- 
dreds of  acres  which  would  return  much  more  profit 
under  gorse  than  graaS)  because  the  former  would  bein- 
raluable  green  food  during  winter  to  the  cOWi  of 
private  families,  who,  if  they  once  taated  gorae  better 
and  cream,  would  giye  a  long  price  for  such  green  food. 

George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Down-street,  Piccadillf. 
exhibit  a  large  Tariety  of  roota  and  aeedl.  1^ 
former  exemplify  the  unfatourable  nature  of  the  season 
for  tnmlpa,  bat  the  apedmens  ncYertheleu  sre  Tery  good. 
The  samples  both  of  the  cultivated  and  natural  greases 
are  excellent. 

Thomaa  Lloyd  and  Son,  15,  Old-atreet  Road» 
are  the  exhibitora  of  domeatio  steel  milla  and  oom 
bruiaera,  of  the  beat  workmanahip  and  material ;  and 
although  many  object  to  the  former  without  aasigo- 
ing  a  f alid  reaaon,  we  could  contrive  to  make  a  family 
brown  loaf  at  sixpence  with  them,  instead  of  eleven- 
penoe  as  we  are  now  peyiogy  a  differenee  of  someiuport* 
ance  in  domestic  economy. 
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Jam  nd  VniuUk  Howud,   Btdford,  of  thdr 

lug*  anortiB«it«  •zkibH  !■  implw  OmAt  flrit  prin  p 

mi  pp  j^oof  ha  |  aliot  two  diflimit  tau  of  priie  har- 

rowt.    Tbmm  fbcm  bat  a  vtrj  mimII  raprMtntttion  of 

thaifa'o  olock,  bat  they  «r«  irery  teltot*  Ilieif  plotighi 

bm  loaf  bocn  Jvotljr  ooUbntod  in  eTory  provlnoi  of  the 

UsfdoBf  and  tho  noent  improvtmenti  medo  apea  them 

Im  hnogbt  then  to  *  ?ory  high  degfoe  of  perftotion. 

TIdrMooMi  dttriiif  tho  paet  leoion  been  ample  eridepoe 

totUf. 

IL  Hornaby  and  Soa,  Grontham,  Linoobighire,  exhibit 

a  oorn-draenng  maohine,  mtnare  and  teed  drillit  ohaff^ 

r,eaka-bnekar|  and  their  portableeaglne  and  thruh- 

ibaloiritain.   The  moot  ■angnine  of  this  eela* 

bnled  Sm'eanpportaro  araet  hate  been  more  than  eatisfled 

vith  their  eneoeeeee  daring  the  pttt  year;  and  the  sAall 

Kbicioa  ih>Bi  Spittlegate  Iron  Worki,  in  the  Bastar, 

pommMe  tha  htgheat  merit.    It  would  be  laperfluoai  to 

■y  that  the  materiala,  mechaniim,  and  workminchip 

an  of  the  Tory  beat  qnality,  and  yet  we  ne?er  examine 

other  withoat  feeliog  a  eilent  pleaaare  in  acknowledging 

hod.    Hie  agricnltnral  world  U  much  indebted  to 

flenabyand  Son. 

Wffl.  Pieree*  73|  Mark  Lane,  London,  showe  a  miioel* 

lucooa  groop  too  large  and  ▼ariegated  for  indlTidnaliaing. 

AsMog  the  moat  conapicaooa  are  a  "patent  apring 

abaft  agrienltnraleart,"  and  a  ditto  "  aafety  car/'  on  the 

merits  of  which  we  feel  aome  relactanoe  to  apeak,  for  the 

want  of  experience.    It  is  otherwise,  howerer,  with  a 

of  Cornea'  prise  chaff-engines,  corn-crushers,  lin- 

UmUls,aad  domestic  dour  mills. 

William  Shirring,  Liverpool,  complains  very  much  of 

the  season  on  the  west  coast  for  root  crops,  noTertbeless 

bis  swedes  maintain  their  nsnal  respectable  appearance 

in  the  vegetable  department  of  the  Bssaar.    We  should 

hate  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  to  whom  they  be- 

^M|A  ift  comparing  them  with  the  others ;  their  native 

^STideristics  standing  prominently  out.    His  mangolds 

ttt  sho  fery  good  for  the  season. 

K  Saanelson,  Banbury,  exhibits  his  di/^ng  machine ; 
spowerfal  instrument  in  loosening  the  soil  and  turning 
up  weeds.  On  this  series  of  stands  we  find  Gardner's 
taraip  cotters,  another  excellent  article,  one  whose  well- 
eimsd  popularity  is  as  fresh  as  ever  in  etery  province 
of  tlie  kingdom.  Also  corn-bruisers,  bean-mills,  chafT- 
eatters ;  and  Anthony's  far-famed  American  churns. 

Riefaard  Coleman,  Chelmsford,  has  brought  forward 
hit  *' Patent  drag-harrow,  cultivator,  or  scttrifier,"  a 
most  useful  and  effective  Implement.  He  also  shows 
Us  expanding  harrows,  and  corn-dressing  machine— 
superior  articles. 
Richard  Garratt  and  Son,  Saxmundham,  hate,  as 
fine  show  of  implements  aod  machinery, 
prindpaUy  of.  drills  and  thrashing  ma- 
chtaHe,  drif en  by  steam  or  horse  power.  The  money 
prites  and  medals  which  this  firm  hate  reeeited  would 
a  haadeoma  little  fortune  to  a  farmer.  Below 
they  exhibit  their  portable  steam-engine,  with  a 
cemUned  tfcrw»h«fg  and  dressing  meohina  i  and  npstaira 
a  hoiaa»poaaf  portable  thrashing  maehina.  Beddea 
Mr  priaa  aead  aiid  liaaaia  drilk  lor  flet  ^  rldgad 


work,  they  also  exhibit  a  machine  for  sowing  grass-eeeds 
by  hand,  Huoktale's  patent  prise  revolting  tamlp  hoe, 
with  some  superior  chaff*eutters|  eake^bruiiersy  a  dress* 
ing  machine,  &c. 

WilUam  Conlson,  Fettar^lanoi  York,  exhibits  a  rery 
ingenious  and  highly«meritorious  mortising  and  boring 
maohine,  oapable  of  mortieing  all  eorts  of  wooden  work 
oonneoted  with  agHoulture,  as  gateai  fencing,  9tc«  The 
boring  part  is  added  (under  patent)  tery  lately,  and 
giaatly  enhanoee  its  talue. 

James  Grote,  Chelmsfbrd,  exhibits  roots  of  a  tery 
fair  quality,  considering  the  season* 

Arthur  Lyon,  Finsbury,  London,  exhibits  mincing, 
pulping,  end  sausage  •maehineo  of  the  highest  talue  in 
oulinary  affairs,  and  which  doubtless  ought  to  find  a 
plaoe  in  the  farmer's  kitchen. 

Thoma  Bdrington,  17,  Smithfleld^bars,  shows  an 
assortment  of  sacks,  rick-elothi)  and  articles  of  this 
kind,  all  of  the  best  quality.  There  is  scaroely  any 
department  of  the  farm  which  requires  greater  eir- 
oumspection  to  manage  it  properly  than  this,  and  which 
creates  greater  loss  when  otherwise. 

Buif  ess  and  Key,  Newgate-*street|  exhibit  pumps  of 
different  kinds,  gutta  peroha  tubing*  dairy  utensils,  drain- 
ing tools  and  diggbg  forks,  ebaff  cutters,  cake  and  com 
bruisers,  he.  They  also  show  a  model  of  an  improted 
reaper,  with  screw  gathering  apparatus,  whloh  screws 
round  the  com  into  a  swathe.  The  enslating  labour  of  the 
man  who  works  the  rake  of  the  American  machines  is 
justly  condemned  by  etery  one  who  practically  knows 
anything  about  labour,  or  who  has  any  fraternal  feeling  in 
his  bosom  for  his  feUow*oreature  j  and  while  this  is  an 
honeet  acknowledgment  of  the  etil  iteelf,  it  is  also  a 
laudable  endeatour  to  get  rid  of  it^'with  what  success 
in  the  field  we  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  say }  but  on  the 
earpet  is  tery  interesting. 

Hugh  Carson,  Warminster,  Wilts,  exhibits  his  root- 
pttlper,  and  also  a  obaff- outer,  both  good  articles* 

William  Crossbill,  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  shows  his 
improved  Bell's  reaper,  about  the  best  of  all  ihe  reapers 
yet  in  the  field  |  inssmuoh  as  it  abridges  labour  in  the 
greatest  degree,  doing  away  with  the  slavsry  of  the  man 
and  rake.  To  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  tery  objeot  of  maohioery.  Mr.  Crosskill 
also  exhibits  two  of  his  prise  oarts,  one  of  his  far-famed 
olod^omshers,  and  his  Arehimedian  root-washer. 

fi.  R.  Turner,  Ipswioh,  hate  exchanged  two  stands 
with  Mr.  Crosskill,  giting  him  39  end  41,  to  accommo- 
date his  reaper,  and  receiving  109  to  111  in  return,  on 
which  he  shows  on  excellent  four-horse  fixed  engine, 
his  prize  linseed-bruiser,  com  and  cake-crasher,  and 
a  chafT-cotter— all  superior  articles. 

John  Warren  and  Sons,  Jermyn«street,  have  a  fine 
assortment  of  pumps  deserting  of  special  notice. 

Ransome  and  Sims,  Ipswich,  hate  an  Intaluahle  selec- 
tion, both  abote  and  below  stairs.  Their  poruble 
engine  and  combined  thrashing  and  dreesing  maobine 
can  scaroely  be  beat,  while  their  ploughs  are  superesoeU 
lent.  What  we  hate  said  of  ploughs  may  justly  be 
seld  of  their  fixed  enginee,  of  which  oae  (a  four-horse 
power)  ie  shown  as  a  sample,    Their  stable  furniture, 
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chaflf-caltert,  corn  and  linteecl-inilli,  again,  are  alao 
prize  artidei,  ranking  high  in  public  eitimation.  Thej 
alao  ahow  harrowa,  tunip-enlten  (Gardner'a),  &c.— 
artidea  of  the  higheat  merit. 

Barnard  and  Biahop,  Norwich*  exhibit  pig  trongha 
and  tnmip  pnlpera— high  in  merit« 

Smith  and  Aahby,  Stamford,  hate  aamplea  of  their 
priae  hay-making  and  chaff-cntting  machinea,  including 
a  hand  and  hone<-rake,  alao  a  cart  and  oake-breakei^^ 
fint-rate  articlea  in  their  reapectiTe  daaaea.  The  im- 
provementa  in  thnr  hand  chaff>enginea  are  deaenring  of 
apedal  commendation. 

R.  and  J.  Reevea,  Bratton,  Weatbnry,  exhibit 
two  liqnid-mannre  drilla— the  one,  a  Chandler ; 
and  the  other,  on  what  ia  beUered  to  be  an  improTed 
plan.  The  merita  of  thia  latter,  from  erroneona  entry 
at  Lincoln,  could  not  be  offidallj  recognised,  bat  it  ia 
hoped  will  be  otherwiae  at  Gailiale.  The  former  haa 
been  aold  to  Hia  Rojal  Highneu  Prince  Albert,  for 
Norfolk  Farm. 

George  GhiTas,  Cheater,  aa  nanal  haa  an  in?alaable 
aelection  of  hia  "  Orange  jelly  tnmipa." 

Riehmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  exhibit  fine  aamplea 
of  their  chaff-cutters  and  com-cruahera,  for  hand, 
horae,  or  ateam-power,  aa  required. 

Wedlake  and  Dandy,  Homchuroh,  Eaaex,  have 
their  ujual  adectton  of  com-cruahera,  bean  and  cake 
milla,  turnip  and  chaff  cuttera.    Very  uaefnl  articles. 

William  Dray  and  Co.,  Swan-lme,  London.  A 
large Tariety  of  chaff  and  turnip  cutters;  com, 
cake,  and  linaeed  cruahers ;  ateel  and  French  burr^ 
atone,  domeatic  mills,  dreaaing  and  weighing  machinea, 
barley  hummellers,  American  chums,  &c.  They  alao 
show  their  Lincobi  Prise  Hussey  Reaper,  in  whoae 
farour  ao  much  haa  been  aaid.  Little  money  ia  a  power- 
ful monitor,  and  has  exercised  ito  ftill  influence  among 
more  than  merely  practical  farmers ;  hence  the  pradent 
plan  of  a  special  award  being  appropriated  to  cheapness. 
In  this  respect  Hussey 's  machine  haa  not  ari?al  aa  yet; 
and  from  the  high  d^^ree  of  perfection  to  which  W. 
Dray  and  Co.  haTC  brought  ic,  the  finding  of  one  will 
not  be  an  easy  taak.  We  are  far,  howcYer,  from  throw- 
ing obatades  in  the  way  of  the  in^entiTC  world  by 
supposing  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  cheaper  machine 
than  eren  thia  is.  This  firm  alaoshows  a  Tcry  ingenioua 
Belgian  manure  and  aeed  dropper,  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
gardeners  and  small  farmera  under  apade  huabandry, 
while  for  large  farms  they  would  be  useful  for  blanks 
and  headlands. 

Signor  Carlo  Minaai,  Brecknock-place,  Cam- 
den-road,  alao  ahows  his  patent  hydro-incubator  on 
their  atands,  which  possesses  tiie  highest  degree  of 
merit.  Clucking  hens  huTC  alwaya  been  experienced  aa 
an  eternal  annoyance  about  every  farming  eatsbliah- 
ment,  and  as  it  is  said  that  "  three  dipa  in  the  dam  will 
make  a  clucking  hen  lay  again,"  we  widi  Signor 
M8«.rf  erery  sncoesa  at  our  Chriatmaa  Meeting,  for 
both  pleaaure  and  profit  in  the  management  of  poultry 
are  obrioualy  greatly  in  his  ftiTOur. 

James  Smyth  and  Son,  Peaaenhall,  Suffolk,  exhibit 
four  feed  drills  of  different  rises,  and  also  a  manure 


drill.     Thia  firm  fully  maintains  ita  well-eamed  repu- 
tation  for  the  manuliMture  of  theae  thinga. 

Nye  and  Co.,  Wardour-atreet,  Soho,  hart  fins 
apedmena  of  their  patent  mindng  machinea. 

Mr.  BCedworth,  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  Basaar,  only  rotaina  three  atanda,  on  which  he 
ahowa  ateaming  apparatua  of  the  first  quality,  Adam*t 
patent  fiour  mill,  and  one  or  two  email  things  whidi 
the  implement  makers,  whose  interest  he  nsudly  super- 
intenda,  cannot  exhibit  themadres. 

W.  C.  Cambridge,  Bristol,  exhibits  four  spedmeni 
of  his  roller,  two  upstaira  and  two  below. 

Croggan  and  Co.,  2,  Dowgmte  Hill,  London, 
ahow  aamplea  of  thdr  patent  aaphalte  roofing-felt, 
in  whoae  fiiTOur  ao  many  testimoniala  hsTe  been  published. 

J.  H.  Cuff,  Smithfidd,  exhibita  hia  cattle  medidnet, 
wdl  known  among  farmera  and  Tcterinary  aurgeons. 

Fred.  Haines,  22,  Lime-street,  London,  ihewi 
Jones  and  Co. 'a  patent  gutta-percha  sheep-booti 
and  foot-rot  power.  Ought  not  all  our  heavy  fiit  sheep  to 
be  sent  to  market  in  these  boots  ? 

Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand,  exhibits  a  few  fine  speci- 
mena  of  hydraulic  machinery  and  apparatus,  for  which 
his  establishment  is  hdd  in  high  reputation. 

Barrett,  Exall  and  Andrews,  Readmg,  have  a 
Tcry  superior  sdection  from  their  choice  stock  of 
prise  machinery,  both  aboTe  and  below  stairs.  In 
the  former  they  exhibit  thdr  far-famed  horse-gear,  alio  i 
saw-table  and  chaff-cutter,  apeddly  commended  at  Lin- 
coln ;  com  and  cake-cruahers,  barley-hummdlers,  &c,; 
and  in  the  latter  caae,  a  portable  engine  with  a  combined 
thrashing  and  dressing-machine,  and  a  fixed  engine,  in 
whose  favour  too  much  cannot  be  aaid. 

Clayton,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Lincoln,  have  long  oc- 
cupied a  Tcry  enriable  porition  in  agricultural  mechsmci; 
more  eapedally  aa  to  portable  and  fixed  engines ;  end  on 
the  present  occadon  fully  maintain  thdr  ground.  Below 
ataira  they  exhibit  a  portable  engine  with  combined 
thrashing  and  dreadng-machine,  and  upatairs  a  iixed 
engine,  a  aaw-table,  chaff  and  turnip-cutters,  and  com 
and  linseed-crushers.  All  these  things  exemplify  in  the 
most  satiafactory  manner  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  thia  firm  haa  attained  in  the  manuiiietnre  of 
heavy  machinery  of  every  kind,  justly  meriting  that 
honourable  and  marked  eateem  which  it  haa  dways  re- 
cdved  of  the  agricultural  world. 

Hill  and  Smith,  53,  Watling-atreet,  exhibit  a  porUble 
field  hay-rack  for  sheep,  iron  hurdles,  gates,  gdvaniied 
and  other  wire-netting,  with  severd  chaff-cutters.  All 
excellent  articles. 

Robert  Maynard,  WhitUeford,  Cambridge,  ihevi 
a  good  cakf^-breaker, 

W.  L.  Nicholl  and  Co.,  16,  Alder^gate-street,  Lon- 
don, exhibit  com-measures  and  wdghing-madihief, 
domeatic  acales  and  wdghta,  all  of  the  best  qnsUty; 
also  turnip  and  chaff-cutters  of  various  sixes. 

W.  P.  Stanley,  Peterborough,  exhibita  two  sets  of 
steaming  apparatus,  for  which  he  haa  justly  acquired 
pre-eminent  distinction.  The  proper  cookiiig  of  fbod 
for  itodc  is  a  question  second  to  none  in  agricoltniV) 
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sad  this  finn  baa  done  mneh  to  sol? e  it.  He  alto  showi 
eompouid  ateel  iiiiUs  and  corn  bniieers  of  high  merit. 

W.  Bmby,  Bedale,  Yorks,  thowi  hie  far*fiuned  prise 
plragfat  and  carta,  ae  aUo  drill  bone  hoes.  These  are 
■rtidesof  the  highest  merit  and  most  deserted  celebrity. 

Ridiard  Read,  35,  Regent  Circos,  London,  ez- 
Ubiti  baOock-pTohangs  and  garden-syringes  of  Tarioas 
Innds;  thej  are  both  of  the  best  quality  and  de- 
Mriptiaa,  and  an  indispensable  articles  to  fanners  and 


J.  A.  Williama,   Baydon,  Hnngerford,  shows  his 

**  ftteat  aelf-holding  le? er-plongh  and  cnltiTator."    It 

toloagbeen  a  cherished  desideratnm  among  plough- 

men  to  get  a  pkmgh  to  go  of  itself  without  holding, 

and  ow  Chriatmas  exhibition  of  this  year  bids  fidr 

to  sohe  the    problem    by  Mr.  Williams'  triftirrow 

pbogh,  jihiA  goes  on  three  wheels,  requiring  no  one  to 

hold  it.    Bach  of  the  three  ploughs  has  a  lerer  for  re- 

platiag  the  depth  of  the  ftirrows,  with  the  necessary 

eoBtxirancea  for  fixing  their  breadth.    We  do  not  much 

abure  the  plonghs,  but  they  are  moreable  for  the 

grabfaen  or  cnltiTators,  of  which  there  are  four,  with  an 

sddMdBil  lerer;  hence  a  Howard,  a  Raasome,  or  a 

ftsby  jdongh  may  eerily  be  substituted,  which  silences 

tiiii  objection.    The  machine  is  adapted  for  steam  or 

horm  power,  and  obyiously  prognosticates  a  new  state 

of  things ;  bat  experience  in  the  field,  of  which  we  have 

Bone.  is  abaolutely  necessary  before  judgment  can  be 

ssfely  awarded  as  to  merit ;  at  the  same  time  we  may 

observe  that,  from  experiments  made,  the  patentee  is 

ttagaine  aa  to  results ;  for  ploughing-hi  seed  in  soils 

Habte  to  "  spew  out  the  young  plants,"  it  may  prove  "  a 

gicat  afialr,"  as  he  thinks  it  will. 

Robert    Hunt,   Eari's^Colne,   Essex,    exhibits   his 

"Improved  engine  for  drawing  clover,"  with  a  dressiog- 

Mddne  combined ;  thus  delivering  the  doverseed  ready 

tar  naiket.     Mr.  H.  also  shows  hand-manure  and 

seed  inOs,  ehaif-cutters,  and   an  Essex   scythe— all 

worthy  ef  notice. 

JaoalUdgway,  Piccadilly,  has  a  valuable  farmer's 
^luarj.  He  is,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  pre- 
eauaeatiy  the  agricultural  bookseller  of  the  capital. 

Henry  Clayton,  Atlas  Works,  London,  shows 
samplea  of  bricks^  tiles,  ftc.,  made  by  his  patent 
machines,  now  in  operation,  as  noticed  last  week. 

Smith,  Kettering,  exhibits  two  dressing- 
and  an  improved  horse-hoe — articles  of  high 


James  Hayes,  Elton,  Oundle,  shows  two  superior 
Iriading  miDa,  with  Derbyshire  Peak  stones — much 
approved- 
James  Matthews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Strand, 
brings  adect  vrorks  in  connexion  with  agriculture  and 
bortienltnre. 

Jaoaes  Dobbs,  7,  New  Orchard-street,  Bath,  an  ex- 
^knt  spirit  level,  with  stsnd  and  staff. 

R.  H.  Nichols,  St.  John's,  Bedford,  exhibits  his 
patent  aniversal  horse-hoe,  which  has  several  me- 
duBueal  advantages  in  its  favour— aa  the  easy  mode  of 
itecrsge  when  the  com  drills  are  crooked,  and  the  regu- 
liting  of  the  depth  of.  the  hoes  m  gohig  over  an  unlevel 


surface.  Groundless  objeetionf  have  been  raised  as  to 
its  clumsy  form ;  but  we  can  certify  that  it  is  not  too 
heavy  for  the  cold  clay  lands  of  Huntingdon,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character.  Whether  it  could  be  made 
lighter  and  yet  of  sufficient  strength,  and  to  have  weights 
attached,  like  those  of  drills,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
light  lands,  is  a  suggestion  we  throw  out  to  the  patentee , 
not  m  the  shape  of  an  indirect  objection,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, to  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection. 

F.  Phillips,  Hall-farm,  Brandon,  SulTolk,  exhibits 
his  Lincoln  prize  patent  root  pulper.  Tlie  reduction 
of  roots  to  a  pulp  for  the  mixing  with  ground  com  and 
chaff,  is  a  proposition  which  hu  very  justly  met  with 
general  approbation,  and  the  machines  are  among  the 
best  pulpers  manufactured. 

Tnxford  and  Sons,  Boston,  exhibit  their  prise  fixed 
and  portable  engines,  and  a  combined  thrashing  and 
dressing  machine— articlea  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
this  firm  has  long  been  justiy  famed.  In  construction 
and  manufbcture  their  portable  engine  devdopea  the 
highest  degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanahip,  in 
evidence  of  which  we  have  only  to  mention  that  it  has 
been  selected  by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Prussia 
for  the  Museums  of  Art  and  Agriculture  of  those  two 
empires,  and  by  our  own  Government  in  her  Majesty's 
dockyards.  The  incasing  of  the  working  machinery,  or 
parts  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  engineer,  is  universally  admired.  Similar  charac- 
teristics of  usefulness  and  durability  recommend  their 
fixed  engines  and  thrashing  machines. 

William  Williams,  Bedford,  exhibits  his  celebrated 
pipe  machine,  which  has  procured  no  less  for  himself 
than  purchasers,  so  much  satisfaction  in  many  a  yard. 
Independent  of  all  the  new  machines  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared,  it  still  maintains  ita  popu- 
larity wherever  introduced.  He  alao  shows  his  prize 
harrows,  drill  horseshoe,  hay  rake,  and  chaff-cutters  of 
different  sizes,  which  have  long  met  with  the  highest  ap- 
probation. 

James  Wood,  Stowmarket,  exhibits  a  horse^power 
intermediate  motion  crushing  and  grinding  mill  for  com 
and  linseed,  also  tamip  and  chaff-cutters,  all  of  which 
are  useful  articles. 

E.  H.  Bentall,  Heybridge,  Maldon,  shows  one  of  his 
prize  patent  broad-share  and  subsoil  ploughs,  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  loosening  soils ;  also  turnip  and  chaff- 
cutters,  cake-mills,  and  pig-troughs,  admirably  adapted 
for  their  respective  purposes. 

Wm.  Cowley,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  exhibits 
his  improved  tipping-cart,  with  vulcanized  India-rabber 
springs,  and  horse  hemes,  which  have  both  been  much 
admired. 

Benjamm  Edgington,  2,  Duke-street,  Borough, 
exhibits  excellent  samples  of  his  rick-doth,  saoks» 
sheep-netting,  and  articles  of  this  kind  well-known 
to  farmers  in  every  province  of  England. 

McNeil  and  Co.,  of  Bunhlll-row,  London,  ex- 
hibit samples  of  their  patent  asphalted  felt  for  the  roof- 
ing and  ceiling  of  houses ;  for  putting  under  slates  so  as 
to  exdade  frost  in  winter  and  heat  in  lummert  For  these 
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and  otbtr  iimUar  pwrpoMf  tliia  felt  hu  dow  acqqired  « 
kiting  fame. 

Mathew  Gibioo,  lfeweaatla-oa-TyiM»  czhiblti  hia 
olod-cmi befi  and  digging  machine. 

Jothoa  Warren,  Maldon,  Bsaai,  ahows  an  anortment 
of  warions  kinda  of  Baaez  ploogbs ;  alio  a  tnmip-eatter 
and  cake-braiier. 

John  Bennett,  05,  Cheapride,  azhibiti  a  vait  yariety 
of  barometen,  thermometen,  and  initramenti  of  thii 
kind,  all  of  the  beit  deioriptioa  and  qaality. 

Cottam  and  Hallen,  of  Oiford-itnet,  have  fine 
ipecimeni  of  itable  fnmitore,  inelnding  patent  enamelled 
mtngen,  water- trongbi,  &o.,  &o.,  weU  worthy  the  at« 
tention  of  everyoiie  who  keepi  a  hone.  They  alio 
exhibit  an  excellent  law- table,  with  many  other  mefnl 
inventioni* 

J.  Kealy,  Osford-itreet,  hai  a  great  variflty  of  hii 
patent  taroip-catten,  whioh  havo  met  with  coniider- 
able  approbation. 

Jamei  Burton,  370,  Oxford' itreet,  exhibiti  bii 
**  patent  itable  fittinp,"  plain,  enamelled,  and  gal- 
Yinixedj  hay-bozei,  raangcn,  and  water*troQgh«,  Hii 
improred  enamelled  fitting!,  and  method  of  fixing  the 
halten,  are  highly  meritoriooi,  and  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  well-managed  itablo.  He  alio  ihowi  "  patent 
ventilating  cbimney-capi"  of  merit. 

Sutton  and  Soni,  leedimen,  Reading,  exhibit  fine 
ipeoiaena  of  rooti,  both  iwedea,  mangold,  Uncolnihire 
red  globe,  and  drum^head  cabbage.  Sutton  EWetham 
long  red  mangold  and  Aihcroft  iwtdei  are  inpero 
excellent  for  the  leaaon. 

Jamei  White,  266,  High  Holborn,  hai  a  fine  itook 
of  fiour-milli  in  actifc  operation;  the  beit  pouible 
method  of  ibowing  toviiiton  and  pnrchaieri  their  meriti, 

William  Ball,  Rothwell,  exhibiU  four  of  hii  prise 
plo«gbi«-iuperior  artiolei. 

John  Salon,  Kettering,  exhibit!  a  very  ingenioua  eir. 
eular  hay^raek  for  iheep,  and  a  powerful  little  jack. 

Edward  Weir,  Bath-itreet,  City-road,  London,  ex- 
hibit! fire-pumpi,  hoie  and  hoie-reeli,  draining  leveli, 
and  unitary  powder.  Hii  pumping  apparatui  and  drain 
level!  are  excellent  article!.  Ai  for  hii  unitary  powder, 
we  can  only  recommend  it  for  a  trial,  lauviqg  tipeii* 
ence  to  award  ita  fair  wntence  of  merit. 

John  Whitmee,  Ray*itnet,  Clerkenwell.  hai  aq 
aiiortment  of  good  domeitic  itiel  and  Frmieh  fiunatono 
miUi,  oat,  barley  and  bean  cruihen . 

William  CuUingford,  Edmund-terraee,  Iillagton,  ex- 
hibiU gurden  and  ihaep-netting;  alio  rabbit,  bird  and 
fiihing  net!.  The!a  artielea  are  patroniied  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry;  are  alio  generally  approved  of  by  gar* 
denen,  iarmen,  gamekeepen,  and  other  practical  men. 

Henry  Goddard,  Nottingham,  exhibit!  an  exoellent 
kitchen  fire  range  and  iteaming  apparatui. 

George  Staoey,  Uxbridge,  three  chaff  cutten  aud  two 
barley  hammeUen.  Very  uieftil  and  effeetlve  maohinei. 

H.  A.  Thomion,  Lewee,  leveli  and  lurveying  in- 
itramenti of  the  beet  deecriptkm.  The  teleieope  and 
aeonomle  draining  levelt  are  probably  the  beit  in  the 
kiBgdMii  end  bavu  luoiivod  from  the  Royal  AgfieuMvul 


Society  iti  gold  and  gUvtr  nadala  dnriiig  both  tha  lut 
yeafu. 

Inao  Wright,  Great  Bently-etrtotf  Colebnter,  ez- 
hibiti  agricultural  leedi  and  roota.  Tbo  foroier  fiae 
lamplei ;  the  latter  a  little  injared  by  tbo  aaaion. 

C.  T.  Hallifax,  315,  Bedford»atreoty  furm  aocouot 
book!.  What  no  intelligent  furaor  oan  do  without, 
although  wo  fear  there  are  lonio  whQ  bavu  nothing  of 
tbo  kind  ai  yet ! 

Barry  Brother!,  Meriton'i  Wharf,  Dockhoad,  «- 
hlbit  eamplei  of  *'  Long'i  Spmiific,"  *'  l4ong'i  Pre- 
lervative,"  tnd  <*  Long'i  Foot-rot  or  Goatral  Lotion." 
Artidei  well  known  to  every  sbopbord  and  fanner. 

Edward  Dowling,  8,  Little  Qufon-atreot,  HolboiUi 
weighing  machinee.  Better  artieles  wtro  intended  for 
thii  itand  we  wero  told, 

Hely  and  Waring,  299,  Oxford-ilroet,  Mamgm  if 
the  Coimopolitan  Glaii  Company,  txhibit  a  variety 
of  glai!  dairy  nteniUi,  lucb  ai  milk  pani,  ormm 
pot!,  hand  ohumi,  and  milk  naaanroa ;  I^rd  Casioji' 
lyphcm,  chum  thermometer!,  lacton&otora,  &o.  Alio 
hortioultural  artidee,  ai  fvn  ahadoo*  waap  trapi,  Lord 
Keane'e  bee  glaii,  dio. 

Holmea  and  Son,  Norwiob,  osbibit,  ou  the  fint 
gallery,  a  manure-diitributor,  a  tnmip-ieed  end  vi* 
nure-drill,  three  com-drewing  ouuahinoa,  and  a  barlty- 
hummelleri  and  below-itairi,  their  porUble  eofio! 
and  combined  thraihing  and  dreaaing  machine.  Toil 
ii  one  of  our  oldeit  and  moit  inocenful  firma ;  vA 
thii  year,  iU  Chriitmai  leleoiion  ii  wall  made,  all  tin 
article!  ihown  being  in  general  reqnoat  at  thii  period. 

Profeiior  Simondi  bring!  bii  aiaay  on  the  ig!  o^ 
live  itock,  an  intereitiog  topic  for  every  farmer. 

Tree  and  Co.,  22,  Cbarlotte<.8tieet,  Blaekfriars-roid, 
exhibit  Ewart'i  eattle-gaugea,  which  few  intelligent  fir- 
men  now  want  -,  alio,  Bediogton'a  patent  borie-haittf«« 

In  comparing  theia  obiervationi  with  our  nots-book, 
we  find  many  dataili  in  the  latter,  of  naoeiiity  avoided, 
for  want  of  ipace.    The  brevity  of  our  remark!  d>7 
demand  indulgence,  but  no  apology.    We  never  biYCf    ' 
on  any  pravioui  exhibition  in  the  baxaar,  had  lo  Uttie 
occaiion  to  find  fault,  or  lo  much  good  cauie  fgrgpi^    ' 
commendation.    Ai  a  whole,  the  exhibition  may  ^    I 
taken  ai  an  index  that  the  itate  of   Britiih  igricnl-    I 
tore  ii  highly  pnwparoufy  while  it  provai  in  the  m»^ 
laUifactory  manner  that  our   implement«maken  ire 
not  10  far  behind  the  other  arte  in  the  manufactare  of 
machinery  as  many  imagine,  and  that  farmers  are  fol' 
lowing  them  ai  fait  ai  the  itubbom  drcumitancei  o^ 
the  loU  will  permit.    In  tbe  leed  and  root  departmtot 
we  have  a  very  Mtiifactory  appearance. 


THE   GREAT   SMITHFIELD    CHRISTMAS 
CATTLE   MARKET,  Monday,  Dbc.  U. 

Thii  being  the  day  appointed  Ibr  holdmg  tbe  Great 
Chriitmea  Cattle  Show,  the  uaual  bnitle  and  exeitaaMat 
tevariaUy  witneeiod  on  thia  oeeiiion  ware  appaiuB*  i^ 
an  early  hour.  Tbe  great  diAonltki  eaperiea^ 
dniing  naailr  tbo  wbola  if  Um  piamt  jm  i»  ^^^ 
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Of  adequate  lappliw   of  what  may  b«  tamed  fat 

stock  for  tbii  and  othar  marketa,  and  tbe  junaiaallx 

bid  eoadition  in  which   the  Beasta  have   oome   to 

Imi  doriof  the  paat  aU  montha'^indeedy  we  may 

Kite  thit  hWj  two-thirda  exhibited  here  aincf  tha  lattar 

end  of  Jooe  baTa  been  beneath  tha  middlo  quaUtj— led 

xmi  puties  to  condnda  that  there  would  be  a  great 

conptnttre  deficiency  in  the  snpply  for  Chriatmaa  con- 

noptua,  Althoagh  there  were  aome  deficiencea,  to 

fflueh  we  ihall  preaently  allade,  the  show,  taken  aa  a 

^y^  wit  a  Tery  good  one,  and  kept  qp  ita  long-etta- 

Mailed  chancter.     In  bringing  the  leading  breeds  nndar 

ptrMat  notice,  we  may  obaerre  that  the  chaogea  in 

tk  mode  of  exhibition  in  the  ihow-yard  in  Baker-atreet 

htft  been  prodactiTe  of  a  great  amount  of  benefit,  ba- 

aoie  thejr  aia  heaping  pore  blood  amongst  oar  atock, 

ud  thereby  enabling  ns  to  fall  back  upon  a  reaerre,  in 

tbe  erent  of  croaa-bred  animala  becoming  deteriorated, 

tbe  Talne  of  which  can  be  acaroely  eatimated.    To- 

^'i  market  atrongly  iUoatrated  these  remarka.     In 

^^niff  fan,  we  hawa  bean  aocnatomad  to  witneaa  a 

goodnppijof  beasto  from  the  West  of  England;  b 

otber  wonii,  the  number  of  DcTona  haa  formed  a  heavy 

pof^  of  the  arri-wala.    To-day,  that  breed  reached  us 

to  aa  oliat  aaldoaa  bafote  wltnaaaad,  and  of  weight  and 

^i(7whlehaarprlaed  tha  moat  experienced  breedera. 

1%«  we  look  vpon  aa  one  pf  the  reanlta  arising  ftom 

fitdng  tbe  DeTonv  aa  the  flrat-class  beasts  in  the  show- 

P^    To  ahow  the  strength  of  this  portion  of  the 

"PPlji  we  may  obaerve  that  there  conld  not  have  been 

km  than  1,600  pure  Derona  on  aale,  many  of  them 

weighing  from  180  to  200  atonea,  and  vary  few  under 

l^Oitonaaof  Bibs.    The  prioea  raalisad  for  thia  parti- 

nlv  bread  waa  nearly  on  a  par  with  thoaa  obtaiaad  in 

tteoQiveapoiidi«i  weak  in  1853. 

We  new  ooaM  to  tha  Haivffards.  Ilila  portion  of  the 
npply  waa,  if  anTthing»  far  snperior— taking  weight, 
cssditloa,  and  qnallty  into  eonaideration  —  to  most 
fonner  seasona.  Many  of  the  beasta  were  of  enormous 
*Qfbt ;  indeed,  nnmbera  of  than  were  superior  to  any 
ihowo  ia  the  aeoond  olau  in  the  yard  laat  weak.  The 
%  prices  paid  for  thia  partieolar  broad  dving  tha 
vb^of  tha  pnaaiit  year,  and  the  almoat  tolil  abaanea 
(tf  dkeaas  aaaoi^at  it,  have  operated  aa  a  groat  inoanttTe 
to  tka  braadara*  whoaa  gaiaa  hato  greatly  asoaodod 
*l*sil  any  Camer  aeaaoa* 

Bit  we  bofo  yofe  to  enlarge  upon  another  portion  of 
^  peat  exhiMtloB,  tla.,  Ihe  Shorthoma.  From  nearly 
^  parte  of  Bnglaiid,  bat  more  particularly  firom  Lln- 
eolaaUre,  Laiceaterahlre,  Northamptonahlre,  and  Nor- 
^  noble,  well-proportioned,  and  bulky  animala  reached 
^  Tbe  value  of  thia  portion  of  the  supply  it  would  be 
|*1M«b]e  to  aatiaaate ;  and  wa  congratulate  the  feedera 
^bariag forwarded ao  aplandid  an  additioii  to  tha ag« 
P^ita  munbeia.  Thia  brood  haa  oartaialy  loot  Bono  of 
^ttssUaofl  iioiMa  ffw  b«ti«  plaoad  ia  tha  third  flla« 
^^8iuthM4  CUb.  And  heio  wo  woidd  loaaavk 
^  lbs  boon  bvoMa  «f  haosto  haio  thia  aaaaoB  failed  to 
^  to  thfllr  aeowatoatwd  wai^,  frona 


^««  Ota  tlie  uffua!  number  of  wond8r(hI]^  fino 


Scots,  brad  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  our  opinion  they  formed  one  of  the  moat  inte- 
reatlng  features,  notwithstanding  their  colour.  And 
when  we  oonaider  the  great  value  of  thia  breed— indeed, 
a  more  valuable  one  doea  not  exiat— >we  are  led  to  the 
practical  ooneluaion  that  it  haa  never  received  Mr  play 
at  the  handa  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  If  the  committee 
can  point  out  to  ua  a  superior  elass  of  beasta,  we  will  at 
once  admit  that  we  are  wrong,  but  not  before. 

Aa  regards  the  various  other  breeds  shown  thia  morn- 
ing, we  may  intimate  that  they  did  not  exhibit  any 
pointa  worthy  of  particular  obaervation ;  howovor»  the 
show  in  thia  respect  was  a  good  one. 

There  waa  about  an  average  supply  of  foreign  atock 
in  the  market,  but  ita  general  ooadition  waa  very  inferior ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  little  or  no  improvement 
haa  taken  plaeo  in  it  sinoe  tho  paasing  of  the  present  tariff 
lawa,  notwithatanding  that  wo  have  paid  tha  Dutoh 
graiiara  high  prioea  lor  both  Baaats  and  Sheep. 

Laat  week'a  im  porta  of  foreign  atock  into  London 
amounted  to  5,831  head.  In  the  corresponding 
week  In  1853  we  received  4,795 ;  in  1852,  4,869 ;  in 
1851,  3,628;  in  1850,  5,734;  in  1849,  3,720}  in  1848, 
3^155  i  and  in  1847, 1,913  head. 

IlironTB  INTO  tOWDOW  LAaT  WSBK. 

FromWhaaee.  Beasta.  Sheep.    Calvaa.   Pigs. 

ICaCteniaai 6631     IQBS         U9       — 

^^'PB^^i**  %••  aoooaaaao4aa*a  ^^^w  9*^  ^  vimo 

ffarlMfM 828      1468  6  «- 

AmaUrdam, 22       401  ».  — . 

Ifaaidro' 102       20S  ^  ^ 

J)ordt 47         -,  10  -« 

NUuDiep 48        312  —  ^ 

Antwerp,,,,,,,,,, ....  3  .. 


ToUa   ..   lOM      4461 


274        ^ 


Tko  TearhComptirison  of  WttllylmporUu  tu  nndir: 

Beasta.     Sbatp.     Calvsa.     PSga. 

24 


1853 


988       3655 
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It  ia  anppaaad  that  nearly  flvo  thooaand  of  the  Beaata 
were  brought  hsto  London  by  the  varioua  railways. 
Attowtng  nearly  one  hundred  mHaa  for  each  Beaat  to 
travel,  it  wonld  require  nearly  alx  huudrad  engfaiea  to 
draw  thia  immenae  boooKo  aopply  to  tha  metropolta.  The 
oompanioa  generally  made  the  moat  per#eet  arrange- 
menta  to  forward  tho  atoek,  and  great  credit  ia  due  to 
thoaa  for  tho  prooaptltnda  with  which  they  met  thia 
heavy  demand  upon  their  locomotive  power.  Tho  elty 
authositlea  exerted  theeaaelvaa  to  provide  spaee  for  tiie 
anpply,  yet  a  large  portioB  of  tho  Beaata  waa  placed  In 
some  of  tho  adjaosnt  atraets.  The  evil  of  the  want  of 
adequate  aooommodakion  will  no  longer  bo  felt,  as  the 
trade  of  thia  maikot  wiU  be  romoved  next  month  to 
Oopanhagen  VMda. 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  numbera  of  Beasta  exhihitodi 
and  the  prioea  obtained  for  theiBf  on  tha  Graat  Paya 
during  the  paat  fiftaap  yaw :  ^ 
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Year.  Beaati  shown.  .    ^      .    ^ 

1839  5,074  3  4to6  0 

1840  3,528  4  4  ,,  5  8 

1841  4,500  3  8,.  5  0 

1842  4,541  3  4„4  8 

1843  4,510  2  8„4  4 

1844  5,713  4  0„4  6 

1845  5,326  3  6„4  8 

1846  5,470  4  0„5  8 

1847  4,282  3  4  „4  8 

1848  5,942  3  4  „  4  8 

1849  5,765  3  4„4  6 

1850  6,341  3  0  „3  10 

1851  6,103  2  8„4  2     ' 

1852     •     6,271     2    8„4    0 

1853 7,037     3    2  „  4  10 

Althoogh  we  bare  deicribed  the  Beasts  as  of  ezodlent 

quality,  it  most  be  understood  that  the  total  nmnber  in 
the  market  was  not  equal  to  the  supply  exhibited  at  the 
same  period  in  1853  ;  neither  was  the  aggregate  show 
so  prime  in  quality,  arising  from  nnmeroos  low  breeds 
brought  forward.  The  primest  animals  may  be  thus  re- 
ferred to :  Mr.  Robert  Morgan  exhibited  some  first- 
rate  stock,  the  property  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.  The  same  salesman  showed  some  wonderfully 
fine  shorthorns,  belouging  to  Mr.  Robert  Cook,  Mr. 
W.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  W.  Goodall,  Lincolnshire 
graziers ;  Mr.  Thomas  Feltome,  Mr.  R.  Leeds,  and  Mr. 
Alday,  residing  in  Norfolk ;  and  Scots  from  Mr.  Milne, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  other  graziers  in  Scot- 
land. Mr.  D.Maidwdl  exhibited  40  extraordinary  Scots, 
bred  by  Mr.  MacCombie,  of  TQlyfour,  Aberdeenshire. 
These  Scots  were  decidedly  the  best  in  the  market. 
Mr.  D.  Vorley  showed  some  good  Scots  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Attenborough,  of  Brabrook,  Northamptonshire, 
and  from  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  also  some  prime  shorthorns  from  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Tring,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Dixon  brought  forward  some 
Yery  fine  shorthorns,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter;  shorthorns  fed  by  Mr.  William  Thomas,  of 
Hoibeach  Marsh,  Lincolnshire ;  Herefords  bred  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  near  Banbury  ;  and  shorthorns  the  property 
of  Mr.  John  Little,  of  Whittlesea.  Messrs.  Giblett  and 
Gnrrier  showed  50  Tery  fine  Scots,  belonging  to  Mr.  W. 
Mile,  of  Aberdeenshire ;  also  sereral  lots,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Stuart,  Sheppard,  Martm,  Knowles,  and 
others,  together  with  80  Spanish  Oxen. 

As  regards  the  Beef  trade,  we  may  obserre  that, 
owing  to  the  fayourable  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
large  attendance  of  country  butchers,  many  of  whom 
purchased  extensiyely,  it  was  decidedly  firm,  and  prices 
were  on  the  adrance.  A  few  Tery  superior  Scots  realized 
5s.  6d.  per  81bs.,  and  the  general  top  figure  for  Beef 
was  5s.  4d.,  at  which  a  good  clearance  was  effected. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  supply  of  Sheep  was  not  to 
say  Tery  superior,  there  were  some  remarkably  fine 
animals  on  sale.  Messrs.  Weal  exhibited  70  prime 
Downs,  fed  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert ;  56 
Downs,  the  property  of  £.  F.  Whittiogstall,  Esq., 
of  Lsngley  Bury,  Herts;  and  100  Gloucester  Ewes, 
belonging  to  R.  Rowland,  Eiq.,  of  Creslow.    Messrs. 


Weal  had  also  some  prime  Sheep  from  numeroui  other 
graziers.  Mr.  Eland  exhibited  50  superior  Unodbi, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Homley,  and  others.  Mr.  W. 
Gurrier  showed  20  heary  Cotswolds,  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  Hewer,  of  Northleach.  These  animals  lealiied 
from  £4  10s.  to  £6  each.  Also  15  Cotswolds  fbr- 
warded  from  Wiltshire,  and  which  aTersged  £5  per 
head. 

We  had  a  good  demand  for  all  breeds  of  Sheep,  and  is 
most  instances  prices  advanced  2d.  per  81bs.  A  few 
▼ery  superior  Downs  sold  at  5s.  4d.,  and  the  general  top 
figure  was  5s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

The  show  of  Calfeswas  limited;  and  the  Veal  trade 
ruled  steady,  at  last  Monday's  prices.  Tlie  higheit 
figure  was  5s.  6d.  per  81bs. 

Figs  were  in  frir  average  supply  and  moderate  request 
at  our  quotations. 

From  Lincolnshire,  Leicesterahire,  and  Northampton- 
shire we  recdTod  2,000  Short-horns ;  firom  Norfolk  ud 
Sufiblk,  800  Scots,  Herefdrds,  &c. ;  firom  other  parts  of 
England,  2,000  of  various  breeds ;  and  firom  Scotlsnd, 
600  homed  and  polled  Scots. 


GRINDING  CLINKERS  FOR  POTATOES.  ^  The 
grinding  of  clioken  (as  of  other  vitrified  matteci)  ii  mA 
facilitated  by  qncnching  in  water,  when  red  hot.  Theybeoone 
full  of  cradu,  and  quite  tender ;  in  many  eaiei  as  csa7  to 
grind  as  loaf  logar.  This  would  be  easily  done  on  the  Ivge 
scale  by  beating  them  in  a  litn^Viin^  and  taming  them  ont 
ledhot  into  a  stream  of  water.  On  the  small  teak  they  mif 
be  fired  in  heaps,  with  gu  brise,  or  small  coal ;  sad  vhfl 
redhot,  shorelled  into  a  stream,  or  pool :  sprinkling  ^^ 
hsidly  cnek  them  enough;  and  the  ashes  of  the  briitv 
coal  will  be  just  as  good  as  tiie  diakers.  I  have  known  po- 
tatoes dressed  with  coal  ashes  quite  sound,  while  tbow  ^ 
round  were  diseased.— J.  Fudbaux,  P/yarcHli,  Dee,  6. 

WHY  IB  A  GARDEN  FRUITFUL?— The  aliaoit  um- 
terssl  opinion  is,  becanae  it  is  more  highly  manoxed  than  ^^ 
and  therefore  has  a  richer  soil.  Yet  this  is  not  always  thteiie> 
There  are  other  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  render  the 
soil  prolific.  One  is  to  pulTcrise  the  soil ;  thoogh  thii  vKf 
seem  a  smsll  matter  to  many  of  our  would-be  farmers.  But  it  u 
owing  to  the  finely  pulreriaed  condition  of  the  beds  of  a  gsrdfls 
thst  it  possess  a  Ughly  ab«>rbent  power  to  attract  themditoie 
of  the  atmosphere  a  source  of  fertility  that  many  tunff^ 
sesroety  seem  awaze  that  they  possess.  If  the  soil  of  the  Add 
was  as  esrsfnlly  worked,  snd  fresh  earth  coostsntly  expoMd  to 
the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  well-attended  garden,  the  land  wooU 
increase  each  year  in  fertility.  Let  the  rule  be,  ploogh  deep, 
coltiTste  well,  pulverise  lamps  snd  sods,  return  your  etrsw  to 
the  BoO,  snd  you  may  csrry  off  sa  immense  quantity  of  fooo» 
and  hare  fertile  soil  stilL  Plants  in  their  nature  are  organised 
beings.  By  means  of  their  roots  they  tske  up  food  from  the 
sou,  snd  often  the  Tery  fbod  which  the  soil  hss  taken  up,  ^ 
its  power  of  absorption,  hem  the  stmosphere,  and  which  power 
is  inereased  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  by  sepsratiog  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hie  sets  of  plooghiogaad 
hsziowing  sre  a  part  of  the  process  of  manuring.  The  set  of 
stirring  the  earth,  in  times  of  dronght,  serves  as  a  watering  ff 
the  phuBts.  Hie  moistnie  thusabsorbed  is  loaded  with  ferti- 
lising properties.  If,  then,  yon  would  have  your  fields  si  hf 
tile  as  a  gsiden,  you  must  not  depend  upon  msnore  sloosyhut 
pulverise  finely,  not  upon  the  suiftosb  but  deep  heUw  U. 
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THE  PRIZE    SHEETS   OF  THE   ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


1  kre  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  its 
CQiDDMncement,  and  no  one  rqoices  more  than  myself 
in  tlie  great  snccess  that  has  attended  its  operations. 
M  hoBXxar  to  those  aotive  and  persevering  men  who 
hsn  so  ardnonaly  worked,  and  bronght  it  to  the 
imexamjded  position  it  now  holds ;  amongst  whom 
Goe  cannot  withhold  the  just  meed  of  praise  so 
emmoitly  dae  to  the  talented  and  indefatigable 
secretary— Mr.  Hudson^-who  has  uniformly  been 
uoiemitting  in  his  exertions  to  promote  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Society,  and  to  whom   it  is   un- 
Ubtedly  greatly  indebted  both  in  the  conduct  of  its 
JoraniaJs  as  well  as  its  general  business,  for  the  high 

asd  exalted  standing  it  has  attained. 

HsTiog  on  several  occasions  had  the  pleasure  and 

hcuonr  to  officiate  as  one  of  "the  Judges,"  I  have 

ben  enabled  more  advantageously  to  form  my  own 

c  pinion  upon  many  points  connected  with  the  Show 

and  its  general  utility,  and  will  presume,  through 

roar  columns,  to  give  some  suggestions  relative  to 

alterations  which  I  think  might  with  manifest  ad- 

raatige  be  made  in  the  Prize  Sheets  for  the  ensuing 

year,  and  most  respectfully  commend  them  to  the 

attention  of  the  Council  and  Members. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Implement  and  Machinery 
list.  It  has  been  urged  that  only  certain  implements  or 
machmery  should  be  tried  at  certain  meetings ;  and 
thus  taking  them  successively,  each  kind  of  imple- 
i&eat  or  machine  would  in  due  course  be  put  upon 
its  tiial,  and  be  tested  in  a  thorough  and  more  care- 
ful Bttaner.    I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
the  fatioua  trials  of  implements  at  the  late  Lin- 
cob  Meeting;  and  although  some  of  them  could 
not  be  said  to  have  had  all  the  tests  applied  of  which 
they  woe  capable,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the 
various  trials  were  conducted  with  great  care,  and  with 
a  tolerably  satbfactory  result,  so  far  as  enabling  the 
judges  to  decide  upon  their  various  merits.  It  does 
not  satisfy  the  disappointed  candidate;  but  when 
experienced  men  set  to  work  to  find  out  which  imple- 
Bent  or  machine  is  best  adapted  for  its  intended 
uses,  taking  into  consideration  price  and  simplicity 
of  anrangement,  the  task  is  not  of  such  a  difficult 
character  as  many  are  led  to  believe.    I  trust  that 
>fter  experiencing   such   a   splendid   meeting   at 
Linoob,  with    such    universal    approbation,    the 
Council   will   decidedly  object   to   this  proposed 
alteration.     I    think,    as    a    whole,   the   imple- 
ments  and    machines    selected    for    competition 
for  the  various  prizes  is  judiciously  made:  some, 
indeed,  might  be  lelb  out,  and   others  included 


— such,  for  instance.  No.  6  (a  drill)  in  the  Lin- 
coln Prize  Lists,  adhering  to  the  same  principle 
as  laid  down  for  ploaghs— "the  best  for  general 
purposes  ;''  also  Nos.  9  and  10,  these  being  all 
drills,  whereas  one  such  implement  ought  to 
suffice  for  aU  farming  purposes  of  drilling. 
Draining  ploughs  and  tools,  waggons  and  carts, 
rollers  or  clod- crushers,  rakes,  harness,  harrows, 
hay-making  machines,  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  forks, 
spades,  and  shovels,  and  simikr  small  implements, 
I  would  give  distinctions  to  mark  their  merit :  these 
might  (with  others  of  small  note)  be  included  in  the 
prize-lists,  and  for  which  I  would  give  prizes-— 
money  prizes— because  I  believe  this  stimulant  ia 
the  most  potent  with  inventors  of  all  grades,  and 
more  particularly  with  those  of  needy  means. 

By  some  it  has  been  further  urged  that  distinctions 
other  than  money  prizes  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  exhibiters.  To  many  of  our  wealthy 
manufacturers,  of  course,  the  reception  of  a  few 
pounds  is  of  no  moment ;  but  to  very  many  ingenious 
artisans  of  humble  means  it  is  a  proper  encourage- 
ment, and  I  trust  it  wiU  not  be  abandoned,  if  only 
for  their  sakes,  and  to  induce  the  working  mechanic 
to  exert  his  powers  of  invention  for  the  general 
good.  I  altogether  approve  of  other  distinctions, 
and  hope  the  Council  will  adopt  the  series  of  dis- 
tinctions conferred  by  medals.  I  know  it  was  much 
desired  by  the  judges  at  the  late  Lincobi  Meeting, 
and  they  would  have  gladly  awarded  such  medals, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  merit,  had  such  been  in 
their  power ;  it  would  have  relieved  them  also  from 
considerable  difficulties  in  cases  where  the  balance 
of  merit  was  so  nearly  equal  between  different  im- 
plements ;  but  to  discard  money  prizes  as  distinctive 
medals  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  wrong,  and  would 
lead  to  a  relaxation  of  effort  in  the  lower  classes  of 
mechanics. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Council  the  adoption  of 
medallic  distinctions  of  various  orders  or  grades  of 
merit,  and  the  modification  of  some  of  the 
implement  and  machine  prizes.  I  would  award 
these  medals  in  succession  to  the  prizes  of  the 
various  classes  of  implements,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  merits,  as  secondary  prizes,  giving 
medals  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  so  as  to 
mark  their  respective  degrees  of  merit ;  whereas,  upon 
the  present  footing,  one  implement  or  machine  obtaina 
all  the  fame  or  note,  and  the  remaining  are  thrown 
into  the  shade.  I  hope  both  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Council,  and  I  think  it  would  meet  with  general 
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approval.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would  incur 
great  expense,  which  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  not 
prepared  to  meet.  To  obviate  this,  I  would  regulate 
the  money  amount  of  prizes  generally,  and  give 
more  of  them.  Implement-maken  who  manufacture 
valuable  implements  desire  to  have  them  recom- 
mended as  such,  and  all  that  are  worthy  of  such 
commendation  in  a  high  degree  should  receive  a 
medal,  denoting  the  degree  of  merit  it  is  considered 
to  have  attained ;  this  will  be  its  passport  to  the 
agricultural  public,  and  add  much  to  its  future  sale ; 
whereas,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  want  of  this  medal 
would  act  as  condemnatory  to  an  inferior  implement 
or  n\{u;hine,  supposing  at  all  times  that  the  judges 
are  men  of  judgment  and  knowledge  deserving  to  be 
trusted  in  such  an  important  matter.  Their  object 
should  be  to  set  before  the  agricultural  world  such 
implements  and  machinery  as  may  be  worthy  their 
noticCx^and  to  condemn  those  likely  to  be  useless  or 
unworthy  their  notice. 

In  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  Stock 
classes,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  being  at  all 
times  desirous  merely  to  put  a  subject  forward  for 
general  consideration  rather  than  discuss  it  myself. 
My  main  endeavour  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
great  Society  without  trenching  too  much  upon  its 
finances;  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  extension 
of  its  usefulness  will  progressively  enhance  its  funds, 
T  wish  to  comprise  in  its  prize  sheet  a  greater  number 
of  classes.  I  quite  approve  of  making  the  three 
favourite  breeds  of  cattle  the  most  prominent :  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  and  Devons  are  the  staple  or  es- 
tablished breeds  of  this  kingdom,  and  as  such  should 
stand  first.  I  wish  to  save  the  Society's  funds  in 
some  cases,  and  extend  them  in  others.  Now,  in 
these  classes  I  cannot  see  any  great  good  to  arise 
from  the  exhibition  of  bull  calves  any  more  than  in 
the  exhibition  of  ram  lambs.  It  is  also  a  deviation 
from  the  general  order  of  the  classes ;  moreover,  as 
this  Society  is  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
breeding,  it  might  be  more  advantageous  for  these 
animals  to  be  shown  at  a  more  mature  age,  when 
their  proportions  are  fully  developed,  and  thev  are 
old  enough  to  propagate  their  species  :  many  young 
animals  grow  out  of  shape.  I  would  suggest  then 
that  the  classes  of  Bull  Calves  be  omitted,  and  the 
fund  thus  saved  appropriated  elsewhere,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  point  out.  I  abo  think  that  thirty 
pounds  would  suffice  for  the  first  prize  to  Bulls  in 
these  chisses,  as  in  the  Horse  classes.  In  the 
classes  of  Horses  I  think  we  should  have  a  prize 
for  a  roadster  mare,  and  a  class  for  hunting  horses, 
mares  and  foals,  geldings  and  fillies :  these  are  all 
very  valuable  in  their  places,  and  their  breeding 
deserves  every  encouragement.  In  the  Sheep  classes 
I  would  suggest  several  alterations  and  additions. 
Can  any  one  define  a  true-bred  Leicester  sheep,  or 


certify  to  its  purity  of  blood?  Leicester  sheep  are  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  features ;  and  yet  Ihey  are  said 
to  be  "  pure  Leicesters."  I  don't  dispute  or  dis- 
credit it ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  are  to 
have  an  exclusive  olaas,  for  I  cannot  tell  where 
these  pure  Leicesters  leave  off  and  the  Long-wool 
begins,  or  show  the  distinction.  X  think  the  Leices- 
ter class  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of 
the  smaller  breed  of  Long-wooja,  which  being  so  nearly 
assimilated,  greatly  increased  competition  would  oe 
the  result,  and  much  good  would  be  done.  As  tbe 
classes  now  stand,  there  is  no  "alternative  but  to  com- 
pete with  krge  Long-wools  or  the  Cotswold  sheep, 
which  are  altogether  different  in  size,  shape,  and 
character.  The  smaller  breed  of  Long-woob  is  a 
highly  prized  and  most  valuable  breed  of  sheep- 
second  to  none  in  a  profitable  fleece  and  readily 
fatted  carcase,  and  extending  over  a  large  extent  ot 
country.  The  Council  may  rest  assured  that  ulti- 
mately something  will  have  to  be  done  for  this  ex- 
tensive class  of  sheep ;  they  must  either  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  Leicester  dassea,  or  have  a 
separate  one  set  apart  for  them,  and  which  indeed 
for  the  present  would  be  best.  I  wouU  therefore 
suggest  that  a  class  be  formed  of  Long-umlUd  sheep 
of  a  small  breed,  not  being  Leicesters,  We  shall  thus 
have  Leicesters,  small  Long-wools,  and  Long-wools 
as  before. 

In  the  Short-woolled  classes,  I  would  retam  the 
pure  Southdown ;  but  I  would  create  another  claw 
for  other  Short-woolled  Sheep,  in  which  class  every 
cross  of  Short-wools  might  be  allowed  to  coropetc 
The  local  prizes  for  the  ensuing  year  will,  I  presume, 
embrace  the  varieties  of  Mountain  Sheep  as  a  sepa- 
rate class. 

In  the  Sheep  classes,  I  would  reduce  every  first 
prize  to  25  sovereigns.  The  distinction  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  is  the 
great  stimulant  to  first-class  breeders ;  it  is  not,  as 
in  the  humble  mechanic's  labours ;  the  proud  pre- 
eminence is  what  is  aspired  after  in  this  class. 

In  the  Pig  classes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  of  the  Large  and  which  is  of  the  Small  breed ; 
but  as  the  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  these  animab 
are  so  great,  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  classifj 
them  into  suitable  classes ;  much  must,  therefore,  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  stewards  and  judges. 
The  Council  bave  done  wisely  in  adhering  to  the 
distinctive  classes — ^Large  and  Small  breeds. 

The  only  alteration  I  would  suggest  in  the  Poultry 
classes  is  to  confine  every  class  not  to  exceed  three 
prizes,  and  these  to  be  three,  two,  and  one  sovereign 
respectively,  in  the  classes  where  three  prizes  are 
given,  and  two  and  one  sovereign  where  only  two 
prizes  are  given. 

The  summary  of  my  suggestions,  theiu  stands  thus : 
To  withdraw  bull  calves  altogether,  and  to  ledace 
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the  rate  of  premiomB  giTen  to  tha  first  prize  animals, 
uid  aome  others,  vhioh  I  will  enumerate  :•— Tliree 
first  priie  bolls  (£10  each)  £30,  three  boll  oalves 
(£10  each)  £30,  six  first  prize  sheep  (£6  each)  £30. 
poohrj,  &c.,  £36>  total  saTing  £116. 

Ivoold  create  a  Hunting  daasi  prizes  to  amount 
to  £69;  Roadster  mare  and  foal  £10.  To  two  new 
Sboep  classes  impropriate  £150;  total  £225.    The 


addition  then  to  the  prize  list  of  theee  dasses  will 
not  inoor,  on  this  showing,  an  extra  expenditore 
beyond  £110.  I  submit  these  remarks,  hoping  they 
may  call  forth  renewed  eflbrts  to  add  to  tiie  great 
usefulness  of  the  Society. 

[We  thonld  be  eony  oonelvei  to  lea  aay  of  Oe  pmaiiint  n- 
daeed  iBUuraiit;  but  if  the  lut  b  to  ta  eitnded,  pcitepe 
Mich  a  lodoetioB  auy  be  a  matter  of  necmity/^-ED.  ?  Ji.] 


ON    THE    USE    OF    TOWN    SEWAGE    AS    MANURE. 


It  has  been  proposed  to  deodorize  sewage,  and 
to  convert  it  into  a  solid  and  portable  manure,  by 
meaoB  of  the  salts  of  zinc  and  iron.    They  are  ex- 
cellent deodorizers,  and  have  been  extensively  used 
iorihat  purpose,  but  there  their  functions  end.  As 
deodorizers  they  act  thus :  Ammonia  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen    are  the  chief  gases  given  out 
diiriBg  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
lobctances,  accompanied  by  certain  peculiar  odours 
vhich  distinguish  the  putrefaction  of  each  kind  of  sub- 
itance.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  noxious  gas,  not 
to  be  inhaled  with  impunity.  In  pure  ammonia,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  disagreeable ;  but 
ammoniacal  vapours  appear  to  act  as  carriers  of 
those  odours ;  at  all  events,  the  escape  of  ammonia 
is  mtimately  connected  with  the  ofifensive  character 
of  such  effluvia.    The  acid  of  the  salts  of  zinc  and 
iron  combine  with  the  ammonia,  while  the  metal  of 
the  base  decomposes  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by 
combining  with  its  sulphur  to  form  insoluble  and 
taodorous  sulphurets.    The  salts,  however,  of  am- 
moiua,  produced  by  combination  with  the  acid, 
tbongfa  not  volatile,  are  soluble ;  and  therefore  we 
gvn  nothing  by  the  use  of  salts  of  iron  and  zinc, 
towards  the  separation  of  the  ammoniacal  com- 
poands  which  are  in  solution  in  sewage  water. 

The  two  substances  proposed  for  its  conversion 
into  solid  manure,  which  Professor  Way  is  disposed 
to  regard  with  the  most  favour,  are  burnt  magne- 
>iatt  limestone,  and  the  soluble  silica  which  his  re- 
Karehes  have  brought  to  light  in  the  freestone  or 
upper-green-eand  of  a  part  of  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
ihire.  Of  neither,  however,  though  the  use  of  the 
latter  was  suggested  by  himself,  does  he  speak  very 
bopefoUy. 

With  regard  to  magnesian  limestone,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  it  in  the  burnt  state,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  charcoal,  as  a  filter  for  the  sewage, 
which  shall  retain  the  phosphoric  acid  and  am- 
monia, in  their  insoluble  combuiation  with  mag* 
neiia. 

"lam  unwilling,*' says  Professor  Way, ''toezpress 
a  decided  opinion  on  this  process.  Originated  by 
a  chemist  of  ability,  it  potiesaes  the  adrantage  of 


correct  principle,  to  which  none  of  the  other  methods 
can  lay  claim.  In  all  those  plans  which  have  pre- 
viously eng^ed  our  attention,  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  effective  cause  for  the  retention  of  the  soluble 
ammoniacal  compounds  ;  but  in  this  process  the 
deficiency  is  theoretically,  at  all  events,  stfj[)plied : 
I  say  theoretically,  because  there  are  circumstances 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  seriously  interfere 
with  its  success.  To  mention  only  one  or  two ; 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  is  not  abso- 
lutely an  insoluble  salt ;  and  it  has  already  been 
shown,  that  for  every  part  of  ammonia  present  in 
sewage,  we  have  to  encounter  the  solvent  action  of 
10,000  parts  of  water,  containing  all  sorts  of 
other  salts.  Whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  insolubility  of  the  compound  produced  will 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  It  from  being  washed  away 
is  matter  of  doubt.  But,  further,  this  compound 
will  have  to  encounter  the  formidable  action  of  that 
universal  solvent,  carbonic  acid,  contained  in  the 
sewage.  It  is  true  that  this  may  be  neutralised  by  a 
free  use  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  not  with- 
out the  attendant  disadvantage  of  introducing  into 
the  manure  large  quantities  of  useless  carbonate  of 
lime,  as  was  before  shown  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
lime.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing ity  this  process  deserves  consideration ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  may  be  worked  out 
snecessfiilly." 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  soluble  siliea  In  the 
preparation  of  a  solid  manure  from  sewage,  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Way  have  established  the 
ejdstence  of  certain  double  silicates  of  alumina  and 
of  another  base,  which  may  either  be  ammonia, 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  or  lime.  They  are  aU  Co  a 
great  degree  insoluble  in  water;  and  the  Mme com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  salts  of  all  the  other 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  so  that,  by  digesting 
the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  with 
sulphate  of  ammonk  or  sulphate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  lime  remains  in  solution,  while  a  sparingly^ 
solubls  silicate  of  ammonia  or  potash  is  formed. 
If,  therefore,  in  consequence  oi  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  new  source  of  solabk  ai]iea»  a  ekeap  deubto 
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silicate  of  lime  and  alumina  can  be  manufactured, 
it  might  be  possible,  by  means  of  it,  to  remove  the 
ammonia  and  potash  of  sewage  water  in  the  solid 
state.  The  same  difficulties,  however,  would  attend 
the  use  of  these  salts  as  in  the  case  of  magnesian 
lime ;  and,  upon  the  whole.  Professor  Way  con- 
siders it  very  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  used 
in  this  way  with  any  practical  advantage.  The 
conclusions  to  which  these  researches  have  led  may 
be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  fertilizing 
matters  of  sewage  exist  in  the  liquid  form. 

2.  The  solid  portion  has  not  even  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  ordinary  excrement,  much  less  of 
night-soil,  as  is  usually  assumed. 

3.  It  is  so  largely  diluted  with  water,  that  any 
attempt  to  concentrate  it  must  be  fruitless. 

4.  The  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  the 
production  of  solid  manure  from  sewage  have  no 
other  value  than  that  of  promoting  the  separation 
and  filtration  of  the  matter  held  in  suspension, 
which,  as  well  as  the  liquid,  they  deodorize. 

5.  Charcoal  does  not  retain  the  ammoniacal  or 
alkaline  salts ;  it  merely  renders  the  filtered  matter 
inodorous,  and  assists  in  its  desiccation.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  manure ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, introduces  a  large  quantity  of  useless  matter. 

6.  The  salts  of  zinc,  alumina,  and  iron  deodorize 
and  coagulate,  but  nothing  more. 

7.  The  salts  of  magnesia  and  the  compounds  of 
silica,  which  are  really  adapted  to  the  separation  of 
the  soluble  manuring  matter  in  sewage-water  in 
the  solid  form,  may  altogether  fail  of  success,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  dilution  of  the  liquid, 
and  its  solvent  properties. 

To  the  farmers,  then,  we  would  say.  When  you 


are  offered  dry  manures  which  profess  to  be  pre- 
pared from  sewage  on  chemical  principles,  beware  I 
you  have  had  ample  warning.  If  you  buy  them, 
and  are  disappointed,  it  vrll  be  your  own  fault. 
"  Cheap  manures/'  they  are  told  on  high  chemical 
authority,  '*  that  is,  manures  of  small  value,  at  an 
equally  small  price,  are  a  mistake.  Every  step  we 
take  is  in  an  opposite  direction,  namely,  in  the  con- 
centration of  fertilising  qualities ;  and  if  in  the 
act  of  producing  sewage  manure  in  the  solid  state 
a  low  per-centage  of  manuring  ingredients  is  ob- 
tained— the  great  bulk  of  the  manure  being  useless 
to  vegetation— the  result  is  a  failure,  not  a  success, 
however  much  of  the  manure  may  be  obtained." 

In  these  inquiries.  Professor  Way  has  not  entered 
on  the  question  whether  the  entire  sewage  in  the 
liquid  form  is  capable  of  being  applied  economi- 
cally to  agricultural  purposes.  His  object  has  been 
rather  to  guard  against  what  otight  not  to  be  done 
than  to  point  out  what  should  be  attempted— to 
check  error  rather  than  to  propound  truth.  In 
addition  to  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  this 
reserve,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  where  the  employment  of 
manure  by  means  of  the  steam-engine  and  a  sys- 
tem of  pipes  laid  under  ground  is  not  looked  npon 
with  much  favour,  but  is  regarded  as  too  great  an 
innovation  on  established  usages  to  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  practical  men,  and  as  being  the  mere 
hobby  of  a  few  visionary  and  •enthusiastic  sanitary 
and  agricultural  reformers.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
see  which  way  his  opinions  tend,  and  that  he  con- 
siders the  chief  impediment  to  the  utilisation  of 
town  sewage  in  this  way  to  consist  in  the  reluc- 
tance of  farmers  and  landowners  to  use  it. 


PLANTING    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    HEDGES. 


The  common  white-thorn  has  now  been  long 
established  as  the  best  tree  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing reared  into  hedges,  to  divide  lands  into  fields  or 
inclosures.  It  seldom  rises  to  the  size  of  timber ; 
but  as  a  lawn  tree,  with  a  canopied  top,  is  very 
beautiful,  in  the  common  white  kind  and  in  the 
variegated  sorts.  The  varieties  are  several,  and  are 
much  valued  in  the  secondary  landscapes  that  ad- 
join a  mansion. 

A  very  great  recommendation  of  the  white  thorn 
consists  in  the  pertinacious  vitality,  which  de- 
fies many  common  means  of  destruction ;  and  the 
property  of  adaptation  to  a  great  variety  of  soil  and 
climate.  The  blasts  of  the  sea  and  the  severity  of 
Alpine  climates  do  not  annihilate  the  existence  of 
the  thorn.    It  grows  on  all  soils,  from  the  most 


barren  sands  to  the  clays  of  the  most  viscous  arid 
obdurate  extreme.  The  growth  is  sufficiently  rapid 
to  carry  along  with  it  the  necessary  constitution, 
and  its  aged  existence  serves  well  the  purpose  of  a 
durable  standing  :  the  prickles  or  spinous  excres- 
cences being  most  admirably  suited  for  a  fence. 

The  ripened  seed  of  the  thorn  in  the  haw  with  a 
stone  kernel  are  gathered  in  the  late  autumn,  stored 
over  winter  on  a  dry  floor,  and  sown  in  the  spring 
on  finely  prepared  beds  of  ground,  in  a  nursery,  fo' 
the  purpose  of  rearing  young  trees.  The  seedhng 
plants  of  one  year  old  are  transplanted  into  rowsi 
where  the  growth  is  nurtured  by  hoeing  and  dig- 
ging the  intervals.  The  following  year,  the  sets 
are  transplanted  into  wider  rows,  in  which  they 
remain  till  wanted  for  use. 
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It  will  be  well  to  describe  the  absurd  but  com- 
mon mode  of  planting  hedges  still  practised  by 
fflSDj  before  stating  our  own  views  on  the 
nbjeet 

The  almost  universal  custom  raises  a  mound  or 
dyke  of  earth,  on  which,  or  in  which,  the  young 
sets  of  thorn  are  destined  to  grow.    Even  on  the 
topi  of  hills  or  mountains,  the  natural  height  would 
not  satisfy  many,  but  a  mound  of  additional  height 
BRist  be  raised !    A  large  ridge  of  earth  is  reared 
above  the  thorn  sets,  which  excludes  every  moisture, 
and  the  plants  are  left  to  struggle  with  the  scorchiug 
drought  of  the  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
*  weeds  being  very  carefully  cleared  away,  to  add 
to  the  scorching  situation  by  the  non-retention  of 
nunsture.    The  dyke  or  earthern  fence  is  raised  in 
the  posterior  perpendicular  height  of  5  to  6  feet, 
Irish  a  sloping  ridge  over  the  young  sets,  which 
((row  at  some  little  distance  from  the  ground.  This 
sbpiojf  face  of  the  fence  throws  off  all  moisture 
torn  the  mound,  which  soon  becomes  very  dry  and 
moolilering.    The  thorns  are  cleaned  of  weeds  by 
means  of  narrow  spades  being  pushed  through  be- 
tween the  sets,  by  which  means  the  earth  is  yearly 
worn  away,  and  exposes  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
The  young  trees  are  cut  and  mangled  into  various 
forms  so  soon  as  they  can  bear  the  knife,  and  aU 
with  the  intention  of  promoting  an  undergrowth 
thickness,  or  an  equality  of  fence  I    llie  very  con- 
trary occurs :  for  protrusions  happen  wherever  an 
incision  is  made,  and  growth  is  checked  by  any 
touch  of  interference.   On  sandy  and  gravelly  soils, 
^faee  of  the  dyke  or  mound  moulders  away,  and 
exposes   the  roots  of   the  thorns.     This   result 
happens  from  raising  the  bed  of  the  plants  above 
the  8iir£Eu:e  of  the  ground,  irreparable  evil  accruing 
therebj. 

Oar  mode  of  planting  hedges  does  not  raise  a 
aonnd  or  dyke  of  any  kind,  but  in  eveiy  case  lays 
the  young  sets  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Og 
grass  lands,  a  single  turf  is  inverted,  and  a  straight 
fine  formed  along  the  intended  range  of  fence ;  the 
ttnf  is  sloped  backwards,  and  on  the  slope  are  laid 
the  thorn  sets  at  four  inches  distant,  in  the 
•troogest  plants  of  the  nursery,  cut  into  the  proper 
length ;  the  rootlets  cut  clean  away,  and  placed  with 
the  root-end  downwards  on  the  sloped  turf.  Earth 
from  the  front  of  the  line  of  fence  is  then  dug  and 
placed  over  the  sets,  the  best  in  quality  next  the 
plants,  and  the  under  soil  thrown  promiscuously 
over  the  first  digging,  and  the  whole  superposition 
of  soil  does  not  exceed  a  foot  of  loose  heaving  to- 
gether. The  thorn  sets  in  the  under-end  rest  on 
the  grassy  turf,  or  nearly  so;  when  the  shoots  pro- 
r  nde,  the  rootlets  reach  and  spread  upon  the  decay- 


ing grassy  turf,  which  affords  a  food  of  all  others 
yet  known  the  most  nutritious  and  lasting.  The 
digging  in  front  of  the  line  of  fence  will  create  a 
hollow  place,  to  mark  the  existence  of  the  hedge, 
and  in  wet  grounds  to  be  formed  into  a  ditch,  and 
filled  with  stones,  and  covered  with  turf  after  the 
hedge  has  attained  a  height.  There  should  be  no 
open  ditches  in  any  cultivated  grounds,  the  courses 
of  water  always  excepted,  and  the  minor  streams 
may  be  covered. 

When  hedges  are  planted  on  ploughed  grounds,  a 
hollow  is  made  and  filled  with  good  soil;  a  front  is 
formed  and  battered  by  the  spade;  a  slope  is  turned 
backwards,  on  which  the  sets  are  placed,  and 
covered  as  before.  In  every  case  the  thorns  grow 
on  the  ground ;  and  not  upon  a  raised  mound  of 
earth,  to  be  dried  and  mouldered.  On  sandy  soils 
the  hedge  must  be  placed  in  a  hollow  artificially 
made  to  hold  moisture,  and  to  protect  from  drought. 
The  soil  thrown  over  the  young  sets,  lies  loosely  in 
order  to  receive  and  pass  moisture  downwards  to 
the  roots,  avd  in  a  depth  just  sufficient  to  prevent 
drought  penetrating  to  the  young  growths.  On 
this  back  of  earth  a  fence  of  railing  of  sawn  bars 
is  placed,  in  height  and  distance  from  the  thorns  to 
protect  them  effectually  from  being  damaged  by 
animals ;  and  a  similar  fence  is  fixed  along  the  front 
of  the  new  hedge. 

The  management  of  growing,  and  of  matured 
hedges,  is  very  simple.  The  weeds  are  pulled  by 
hand  from  the  young  thorns  so  -as  to  give  room  to 
grow,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  till  the  trees 
rise,  and  overcome  the  weeds,  when  any  interfer- 
ence is  not  required ;  no  spade  or  moving  of  the 
earth  is  allowed,  as  weeds  are  useful  in  retaining 
moisture  and  defending  drought.  Any  very  high 
shoots  or  lateral  growths  may  be  cut,  in  order  to 
preserve  uniformity ;  but  no  general  cutting  is 
allowed  to  deface  the  natural  progression.  In  this 
way  the  hedge  grows  to  the  full  height  of  six  to 
eight  feet,  and  if  a  rich  soil,  pushes  to  more  height ; 
the  trees  can  be  cut  to  any  permanent  height,  and 
made  straight  in  front  by  switching  the  branches. 
A  moderated  uniformity  of  nature's  profusion  is 
more  pleasant  to  behold  than  the  sameness  made  by 
the  shears  of  a  gardener,  or  any  form  produced  by 
the  cutting  knives.  This  mode  does  not  cut,  splay, 
plash,  or  mangle  hedges  in  any  way ;  it  rears  thorns 
to  the  full  stature,  where  the  fence  remains  till  na- 
ture is  exhausted.  The  rail  fences  endure  till  the 
hedge  is  beyond  the  need  of  protection ;  the  thorns 
growing  on  the  surface  occupy  little  room,  and  the 
covering  in  of  all  ditches  wastes  no  ground  unne- 
cessarily. The  cost  is  small  comparatively,  and  at- 
tains an  effectual  purpose  in  an  easy  way. 
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THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    SHEEP    IN    HEALTH    AND    DISEASE. 


8it,«*«-Ia  taking  a  retrotpMt  of  the  different  seatont, 
winter  it  that  in  which  all  nature  denlret  to  repose. 
Tba  iabj«ett  which  now  court  attention  are  of  the  most 
inteiesting  (as  well  as  important)  character  to  the 
farmer.  Finding  little  inducement  to  spend  mnch 
time  In  the  flolds  at  this  torpid  season  of  the  year,  he 
•lirects  his  attention  to  the  more  animated  work  con- 
ducted In  the  steading,  where  the  cattle  and  horses 
are  collected ;  and,  as  the  progress  of  iWe  stock  to 
maturity  ought  always  to  be  a  prominent  object  In  the 
farmer's  solldtttde,  It  is  my  intention  to  say  a  Psw 
words  upon  the  inadeqoate  Judgment  of  the  shep« 
bard  or  eattle*man,  as  well  as  the  neglect  of  the  far* 
mer*  The  feeding  of  sheep  on  turnips  in  the  field  in 
winter  forms  fully  as  Interesting  an  objeet  to  the  fir- 
mer as  the  storlngof  cattle,  inasmuch  as  their  beba- 
Tioari  under  every  circumstance,  is  attragtlve. 

The  first  part  of  our  business  is  the  selection 
of  the  store-stock,  which  the  farmer  generally  pro- 
cures at  some  of  the  autumnal  fairs  or  neighbouring 
marketo ;  some  farmers  preferring  one  kind  or 
breed,  other  farmers  another  breed;  but  I  prefer 
the  half-brcds  between  the  Down  and  Leicester. 
Of  course,  it  depends  upon  whether  the  selection 
If  made  with  Jndioious  and  cautious  admixture.  A 
good  eross  lietween  the  Leicester  and  Down  will  come 
to  matority  qoleker,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  realiie 
more  weight  in  a  giTen  time ;  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  months  being  the  period  it  will  teke  to  produce  10 
ateno  of  mutton  and  from  7  to  Olbs.  of  flrst-rate  wool 
(bot  it  depends  upon  the  keep  :  mind,  I  do  not  mean 
iere  that  to  keep  them  badly  they  will  do  this),  under 
a  cautious  and  Judicious  management. 

The  first  consideration  with  a  Judicious  farmer, 
after  purchasing  his  store  stock.  Is  to  hare  the  shep- 
herd or  cattle-keeper  inspect  them  from  head  to  foot, 
and  he  will  Invariably  find  some  of  them  lame,  or 
ittfeeted  with  ticks  and  lice,  which  he  will  readily 
olieervo  by  their  rubbing  themselves  against  every- 
thing they  come  near.  The  shepherd  will  easily  see 
wUoh  are  most  affected  i  those  which  are  Unont 
in  etndUiim  are  sure  to  be  the  toorif*  He  should 
lose  no  time  in  dressing  them,  and  the  farmer 
should  SCO  they  are  carefully  done,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  tliem  to  thrive  while  they  are  incesf^antly 
tormented.  The  usual  drugs  resorted  to  in  this  case 
are  tobacco,  mercurial  ointment,  and  arsenic  ;  but  I 
think  there's  nothing  more  simple  and  efficacious  than 
Bigg's  sheep  dipping  composition,  which  I  bellere  Is 
had  recourse  to  by  most  agrlcnlturists,  not  only  for  the 
dcstrnctfon  of  tick  and  llee,  but  for  Ite  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  fly,  which  we  all  know  to  be  so 
very  prevalent  la  wooded  districte.  Caution  should 
be  used  in  dipping  them,  and  great  care  must  be 
tu|((n  that  none  of  the  liquid  enter  the  mouth,  nose, 


and  ears ;  but  the  shepherd  will  have  directions  sent 
with  the  composition. 

Having  passed  over  the  lice,  tlie  shepherd  may  find 
some  of  them  lame,  from  driving  home,  which  the 
composition  will  tend  to  heal  in  the  feet,  by  their 
l>eiag  allowed  to  stend  in  the  dipping  tubs  with  the 
liquor  about  six  Inches  deep  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes ;  and  little  trouble  will  be  witnessed  unless  it  ^ 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  foot-rot.  The  usual  symp- 
toms are"- the  feet  will  be  found  hot  and  tender,  the 
horn  softer  than  nsu|l ;  and  there  will  be  an  enlarge- 
ment about  the  eoronet  and  a  slight  separation  from 
It,  ulcers  being  formed  below,  with  a  discharge  of  thin 
foBtid  matter. 

The  ulceration  of  foot-rot  will  not  long  exist  with- 
out  some  other  annoyance  or  constitutional  disturb- 
ance :  when  at  length  the  powers  of  nature  fall,  and  the 
auimal  dies  from  irritation  and  want.  'Tls  true,  the 
shepherds  will  say  to  their  masters,  ''  Oh,  I  can  cure 
it."  But  I  maintain  that  there  is  not  one  shepherd 
in  twenty  who  can  cure  the  foot-rot.  They  may  stop 
It  for  a  time.  T  never  saw  one  go  the  right  way  to 
work  to  efl'ect  a  cure.  I  will  therefore  state  the  proper 
way  to  proceed. 

First,  then,  cut  the  horn  away,  and  clean  off  sU 
the  pus  (matter)  i  wash  the  feet  well  with  soap-and- 
water,  and  rinse  them  with  plain  water ;  after  drying 
a  little,  wash  again  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  in  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
chloride  to  two  quarte  of  water.  This  will  remove  the 
foBtor  and  tendency  to  mortification.  The  muriate  or 
butter  of  antimony  must  be  resorted  to,  by  means  of 
a  feather  applied  to  every  denuded  part.  There  is  no 
application  equal  to  this,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  readily 
combines  with  fluids,  and  becomes  diluted.  Little  or 
no  harm  can  be  derived  from  It,  so  for  as  these  foot 
tf ases  are  concerned.  It  supersedes  every  other  appli* 
cation.    The  foot  should  be  dressed  every  day. 

Having  passed  by  the  two  maladies,  lice  and  foot- 
rot,  we  come  now  to  the  general  keep  of  the  animal. 

The  store  sheep  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
into  worse  condition  than  they  generally  are  in  when 
bought  at  the  fairs  or  markete,  which  is  too  freqoontly 
the  case,  but  kept  on  such  food  as  will  tend  to  imi»rove 
them.  True  It  is  that  hundreds  of  farmers  keep 
their  stock  in  such  condition  as  to  cause  disgust  to 
the  passers-by,  bringing  on  disease,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  himself  and  nuisance  to  his  neighbours, 
amongst  which  Is  that  well-known  disease— scab, 
which  is  entirety  brought  on  from  bad  keep.  From  such 
an  Infectious,  troublesome,  and  destructive  maliidy 
a  sheep  is  never  even  slightly  sffbcted  but  it  pro- 
oeedi  to  rob  Itself  against  everything  It  meets.  A9 
soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  shepherd  to  examine  every  animal  in  his  charg^i 
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ind  remoTe  erery  tffected  one  from  his  flock,  and  dress 
it  with  an  ointment  composed  of  —  eorroelTe  subli- 
mate, 1  oz. ;  white  hellebore,  in  powder,  1^  oz. ;  whale 
or  other  oil,  S  qnarts;  rosin,  4  os.;  tallow,  2  oz. 
The  tablim«te  mnit  be  redaced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  oil,  and  also  the  helleliore 
povier ;  tho  forin,  tallow,  and  remains  of  the  oil  may 
be  melted  together,  the  other  ingredients  then  added 
and  ireQ  mixed.  Shoald  the  compound  l>e  too  thin, 
tl^e  ml  may  be  dlmhiished  and  the  tallow  increased. 
Some  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  animals,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  recover ;  but,  as  a  prefentive, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  better  than  a  cure,  to  ward  off 
tlic  disease  there  Is  the  only  good  and  profitable 
defence— le^  your  flocks  in  good  condition  by  abun- 
dance of  good  and  wholesome  food.*  Should  the 
»bepherd,  after  he  has  examined  them,  find  no  scab, 
be  may  then  tarn  them  into  some  pasture. 

It  i»  the  prevailing  practice  among  some  of  our 

Yjua  fanners,  although  not  ainong  the  Judicious  ones, 

to  ttve  their  etches  (as  they  term  it)  to  grow  feed. 

Po9r judgment  !  and  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that,  if 

it  does  not  pay  to  grow  good  and  wholesome  food  ior 

Toar  ttock.  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  weeds  for  the  sake 

of  feed,  which,  according  to  analytical  composition,  is 

m&ch  inferior.    Some  farmers  will  tell  you  that  tare 

p^»s  Is  a  capital  thing ;  but  don't  you  think  that  good 

sweet  grass,  with  all  those  compounds  which  form 

nutriment  contained  in  It,  Is  better  than  the  refuse 

of  that  grass  after  it  is  spent  and  gone,  and  the  grass 

is  dead  for  want  of  them  ?    They  may  say  It  keeps  the 

itoek  from  scouring  ;  bnt  I  say  it  does  them  no  harm 

to  scour  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  they  will  thrive 

better  and  faster  after  it  with  the  addition  of  the  said 

rui^frut ;  and,  supposing  they  do  not,  then  is  not  a 

Vittte  iweet  hay  better  than  old  useless  tare  grass  ? 

la  taming  back  to  the  policy  of  letting  your  etches 
grow  for  feed,  it  is  my  plan  to  plough  the  land  directly 
after  litnrest,  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  not  to  encourage 
tbeir growth.  Some  have  the  poor  excuse  to  say.  We 
should  not  have  feed  enough.  Then  I  would  tell  them, 
Ctraw,  or  rather  sow,  some  in  the  spring  ready  for  the 
aotamn ;  if  you  can't  do  that,  then  don't  keep  stock 
to  breed  disease,  to  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  yourselves 
Bad  aoooyance  of  your  more  scientific  neighbours.  It 
caaoot  bnt  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  scien- 
tific man's  pleasure,  as  well  as  judgment  for  his 
gaio,  to  grow  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  for  his 
stock.  If  every  farmer,  upon  an  average,  would  grow 
from  12  to  20  acres  of  root  crops  to  every  100  acres  of 
land  he  holds,  he  would  invariably  find  plenty  of  good 
wholesome  food  for  his  stock,  without  letting  his  land 
lie  dormant  In  a  manner, to  grow  feed.  When  I  speak 
of  100  acres,  I  include  the  pasture  land  in  the  100 
acres  so  reckoned-^ttaat  b,  from  19  to  20  acres  of  roots 
and  coleseed,  exdnsive  of  grass,  unless  the  grass  land 
is  oat  of  proportion  to  the  arable.    Then,  by  a  little 

*  Oonld  tlie  OoveranMmt  Im  prermllod  upon  to  boil  the  damaged 
Ubaeeo,  iostead  of  tamtng  and  wastlof  tt,  and  sell  tht  extract 
■t  a  nininsaia  yciee,  tiM  ravnue  wooM  g«da  eonaldarably  bf  it, 
wd  •  booo  woold  thereby  ^be  conferred  on  store  flutners,  aad 


calculation,  a  Judicious  farmer  will  be  able  to  order  his 
arrangements. 

Having  now  pasaed  the  autumnal  season,  we  shall 
find  it  time— for  want  of  better  provender,  and  as  the 
period  will  be  fast  approaching  to  get  rid  of  the  sum- 
mer'-grown  ooleseed  from  off  the  land  (sheep  or  lambs 
shoald  always  begin  upon  coleseed,  as  it  prepares  them 
for  the  turnips,  liesides  being  more  digestible  for  young 
sheep)— to  come  to  tliat  part  of  the  business  of  stock 
farming  called  folding  sheep.  There  are  various  ways 
of  folding  !  some  turn  the  sheep  on  the  turnips,  and 
let  them  eat  them  level  to  the  ground ;  bnt,  as  I 
before  mentioned  that  coleseed  is  best  for  sheep  to 
begin  upon,  as  it  prepares  them  for  turnips,  they  in 
no  wise  ought  to  be  turned  upon  the  folds  or  breaks 
when  empty,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  be  taken  with 
the  hoove,  commonly  called  bloum.  Now  comes  the 
time  for  the  shepherd  to  practise  his  skill  to  perfect  a 
cure.  Some  of  the  older  shepherds  used  to  send  a  dog 
amongst  the  sheep  to  drive  them  about,  thinking  it  would 
cure  them;  but  no  such  thing.  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  shepherds  have  been,  to 
some  little  degree,  awakened  to  such  barbarous  means. 
Some  of  them  would  thrust  a  knife,  or  some  such  in- 
strument, into  the  stomach,  to  let  tlie  wind  out,  as  they 
term  it ;  bnt  even  this  practice  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, and  should  be  adopted  only  in  cases  of 
neeeuUy,  unless  by  some  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  animal,  which  a  very  few, 
or  I  should  not  be  going  too  far  were  I  to  say  none 
of  the  self-taught  shepherds  are  acquainted  with.  The 
most  effectual  method  of  curing  all  diseases  iSf  first  to 
ascertain  the  primary  canse  of  such  disease,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  what  the  disease  first  arose. 
Hoove  or  blown  then  arises  from  a  gas  generated 
from  the  food  being  sometimes  eaten  too  fast,  sometimes 
merely  from  indigettion.  Now,  that  gas  is  called  by 
chembts,  '*  hydrogen ;"  bnt  mostly  a  mixture  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  called  ''  carburetted  hydrogen."  It 
becomes,  then,  a  consideration  of  importance,  whether 
there  be  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  gas  already  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  future  generation  of 
gas.  I  have  previously  said  that  the  gas  which  is 
developed  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
Now,  there  being  a  very  strong  af&nity  between 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  as  they  rapidly  combine  when 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  if  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  a  drachm  dissolved  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  be  Introdooed  into  the 
stomach  of  a  hoven  sheep  by  means  of  a  horn,  or,  what 
is  still  better,  by  means  of  a  bottle  for  thU  purpose,  the 
chlorine  will  leave  the  lime  and  unite  with  the  hydrogen 
and  muriatic  acid,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
being  formed ;  after  this,  the  muriatic  acid  thus  formed 
will  unite  with  the  lime  liberated  from  the  chlorine,  and 
a  harmless  compound — muriate  of  lime — will  be  the 
resnlt.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  stock  of  any 
kind  have  had  an  attack,  they  are  ahnost  sure  to  hate 
B  second :  to  guard  against  this,  the  farmer  should 
have  a  porgatif  e  administerea.  The  beat  medldtie  hi 
this  OM  he  will  fiodis^KpiMa  salts,  2  to  4  os.|  with  t 
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drachm  of  ginger.  The  food  ihould  likowiflo  be  limited  for 
a  few  days,  and  do  not  by  any  meani,  as  it  too  frequently 
the  practice  with  some  conceited  shepherds,  tnm  them 
on  the  food  upon  which  they  were  blown,  bat  tnm 
them  on  some  bare  pasture  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
gradually  give  them  the  food,  so  that  their  stomachs  may 
get  used  to  it  again  before  they  are  tamed  on  the  fold  or 
break. 

We  hare  here  seen  the  eanses  of  hooTC  or  blown,  and 
we  haTC  likewise  gifen  a  sure  and  safe  remedy,  if  prac- 
tised with  any  judgment  at  all.  We  come  now  to  the 
»iUl  more  profitable  means  of  prcTenting  this  malady  as 
well  as  the  less  risk.  When  the  time  arriTCs  to  put  the 
lambs  on  coleseed,  be  sure  to  let  them  hawt  their  fill  of 
grass  or  some  dry  food  as  well— 1  or  eren  |  lb.  of  oil- 
cake, it  being  an  oily  nature,  neutralizes  any  acidity  which 
may  arise  in  the  stomach ;  and,  indeed,in  many  instances, 
i^  to  i  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  might  cure ;  but  not  so  certain 
as  the  remedy  before  gtyen,  although  it  may  neutralize 
any  acidity,  and  help  to  ward  off  the  hoove  as  well  as  to 
support  the  animal  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  lambs  or  sheep  should  not  be  turned  on  the 
breaks  or  folds,  even  after  having  their  fill  of  hay  and 
cake,  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and  then 
turned  into  the  yard  to  chew  their  cud  and  rest, 
thereby  giving  them  time  to  digest  what  they  have  al- 
ready eaten.  It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  in  a  very 
cheap  and  comfortable  yard  by  a  haulm  wall  and  portable 
shed  in  the  field,  the  sheep  will  lie  warm ;  and  as  it  is 
weU  known  that  sheep  do  not  eat  in  dark  nights,  they 
will  be  more  comfortable ;  and  I  have  myself  found  that 
the  sheep  do  better  on  a  leu  quantity  of  food  :  it  helps 
to  keep  them  in  health,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  wool  is  of  much  better  quality,  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  if  they  had  been  subject  to  all 
weathers.  Hurdles  may  be  put  round  the  yard,  as  it 
will  form  the  cribs  to  put  the  hay  in.  In  the  morning 
the  troughs  should  be  cleaned  out,  then  give  the  sheep  i  lb. 
of  oil-cake :  if  you  intend  to  fatten  them,  1  lb.  will  not  be 
too  much,  when  on  turnips.  After  the  sheep  have  eaten 
their  oil-cake,  they  may  be  turned  on  the  fold, and  no 
injury,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  happen  to  them.  In 
this  way,  and  upon  coleseed,  the  sheep  may  remain  for  a 


fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  by  that  time  the  turnips  will 
be  ready.  Many  farmers  put  their  sheep  on  turnips 
(swedes)  too  early— namely,  before  they  are  ripe.  I  have 
often  known  sheep  die  on  swede  tamips  when  first  pat 
on,  when  it  could  not  be  seen  what  ailed  them,  and  I 
believe  it  is  nothing  else.  The  tamips  should  be  cat  I 
have  found  one  of  Gardner's  cutters  the  best  for  tiui 
operation.  It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  jowag 
sheep  to  eat  the  turnips  without  being  cut:  I  im 
certain  that  they  will  not  thrive  so  quickly,  and  I  consider 
that  one  part  out  of  three  of  the  tamips  is  lost.  There 
is  this  difference  in  cutting  turnips  and  not  catting  them : 
Suppose  you  put  100  sheep  on  tamips  not  cut  and  1  lb. 
of  oil-oalu,  they  will  not  do  so  well  as  100  sheep  pat  on 
turnips  cut  for  them  without  any  cake,  neither  will  they 
be  fit  for  the  butcher  so  soon  by  two  months.  Lst  anj 
one  try  it :  they  will  find  my  remarks  upon  this  matter 
quite  trae*  After  the  sheep  have  been  on  tamips 
tUl  the  latter  part  of  February,  It  is  my  plan  to  remore 
them  to  some  pasture,  and  there  receive  turnips  till  the 
latter  part  of  March.  I  then  give  them  mangel  warzel, 
which  is  just  about  getting  good  t  and  I  find  the  sheep 
at  that  time  of  the  year  do  better  upon  mangel  wanel. 
I  keep  them  on  the  pasture,  so  that  they  may  enridi  it 
till  tares  come  in.  I  then  fold  them  on  tares;  at 
the  same  time  give  them  oil-cake  and  mangel  till 
white  clover  is  a  good  bite.  After  they  have  been 
on  white  clover  a  week,  I  have  them  shorn,  sstbej 
thrive  much  better  at  that  time  of  the  year.  In  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  I  find  they  are  fit  for  the 
butcher,  which  will  be  about  nine  months  from  the 
time  purchased;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  sheep  under  this  treatment  will  thrive,  and 
turn  themselves  in  nine  months  better  than  others  in  the 
ordinary  way  will  in  twelve  months.  It  then  becomes 
the  business  of  the  farmer  to  select  other  lots  to  finish 
his  white  clover ;  and  by  this  means  he  will  find  that  he 
will  turn  three  lots  to  other  farmers'  two  lots. 

Who,  then,  under  the  present  crisis,  would  not 
practise  it  7  There  is  now  no  protection ;  then  let  yoor 
judgment,  and  the  profits  arising  from  that  judgment, 
be  your  protection.  F.  C. 

Sutton* 


DECIMAL    DIVISION    OF    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 


The  question  of  a  decimal  coinage  advances  as 
slowly  as  the  most  inveterate  "  slow-coach"  could 
desire.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  great  questions  of  social 
progress,  the  far  niente  system  shelters  itself  under 
the  specious  garb  of  prudent  and  salutary  caution. 
Truly,  we  have  need  of  some  statesman  who  will 
cut  boldly,  and  sever  the  whetstone  with  the  razor. 
A  decimal  coinage,  however,  would  have  compara- 
tively little  value,  unless  accompanied  by  a  decimal 
division  of  weights  and  measures ;  such  an  arrange- 
ment, for  instance,  as  that  which  would  make  the 
hundred-weight   a  bond  fide  lOOlbs.  instead  of 


112lb8.,  the  stone  lOlbs.  instead  of  Hlbs.,  and  the 
ounce  the  tenth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois.  In 
England  we  have  still  too  much  confusion  arising 
from  the  employment  of  local  weights  and  mea* 
sures,  although  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  This  confusion,  however,  is  order 
itself,  compared  with  the  chaos  which  prevails  in 
Ireland,  and  which  constitutes  no  slight  embarrass- 
ment to  the  English  farmer  who  settles  in  that 
country.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Irish  acre, 
by  which  land  continues  to  be  too  generally  let ; 
while  the  public  valuations  for  the  county  cess  and 
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tlw  poor-rate  are  in  etatute  acres.  The  English 
acre  is  to  the  Irish  acre  as  121  to  196;  and  the 
difference  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  respective 
fineir  perches,  that  by  which  the  statute  acre  is 
roeasnied  heing  H  yards,  while  the  Irish  linear 
perch  is  7  yards. 

CcfTO,  again^  is  sold  by  the  stone,  the  cwt.,  and 

the  hsnd.     The  stone  and  hundred-weight  always 

c(His8t of  14lb8. and  112lb8.  respectively;  but  the 

Isnd  varies  in  almost  every  town,  and  it  varies  in 

tbe  same  district  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 

At  Roscrea  and  Nenagh  a  barrel  of  oats  is  12  st. ; 

at  limerick,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  it  is  14  st. ;  at 

Newton  limavady,  18  st. ;  at  Sligo,  24  st. ;  at  Eil- 

hmey,  32  at. ;  at  Skibbereen  and  Bandon,  33  st. 

A  birrel  of  wheat  is  everywhere  20  st. ;  a  barrel  of 

baiky  is  16  st.,  except  at  Newton  Limavady,  which 

appears  to   delight  in    anomalous    weights    and 

measores,  and  where  the  barrel  is  24  st.    Potatoes 

ve  purchased  in  some  places  by  the  stone  of  14lbs., 

in  otbers  by  the  stone  of  l61bs.    In  some  places 

tbej  are  sold  by  "  weight"  of  2  libs.,  and  in  others 

hj  the  barrel,  which  varies  through  15,  20,  21,  24, 

32, 40,  64,  72,  80,  95, 96  stone  of  14lbs.    They  are 

also  sold  by  the  cwt.  of  1 1 2lbs.    A  pound  of  butter 

amasts  in  some  towns  of  16,  in  others  of  18  oz. 

A  stone  of  flax  is  in  some  markets  I61bs.,  in 
others  14lbs.  A  hundred  weight  of  flax  consists, 
in  different  localities,  of  112,  120,  and  124lbs. 
Pork  IS  purchased  through  all  the  north  of  Ire- 
land by  the  long  hundred  of  120lbs.,  in  the  south 
bj  the  short  hundred  of  112lb8. 

The  above  statements  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ttate  of  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland,  who  add,  that 
^  vQghts  frequently  vary  completely  in  markets 
only  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
tfircniky  over  the  whole  country  is  so  great,  that  a 
person  seeing  a  list  of  the  prices  of  produce  in  the 
principal  markets  of  Ireland  would  derive  but  little 
infonnation,  unless  he  were  personally  acquainted 
with  Ae  particular  usage  of  each  locality.    They 
describe  intelligent  persons  examined  by  them,  of 
all  dasses  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  of  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  its  indus- 
trial interests  by  this  infinite  diversity  of  weights 
and  measures,  by  the  difficult  and  obscure  calcu- 
lations which  they  render  necessary,  the  fraud  and 
deceit  which  they  encourage,  and  ^e  uncertainty 
which  they  introduce  into  all  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial undertakings. 

At  present  all  the  poorer  classes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  existing 
tjtUm,  are  in  many  cases  quite  ignorant  of 
tbe  amount  which  tiiey  are  to  receive  for  the 
prodooe  which  they  sell.  In  the  article  of  pork, 
for  iflstanoe*  one  of  the  staples  of  Irish  agricul* 


ture,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  con- 
usmg  mode  of  buying  a  pig— a  process  which  even 
well-educated  persons  are  frequently  unable  to  un- 
derstand. Pork  is  purchased  by  the  cwt.  of  120lb6., 
but  is  weighed  by  the  cwt.  of  112lbs.,  and  a  ticket 
is  given  for  the  weight  accordingly.  The  pur- 
chaser then  converts  the  short  cwts.  into  long,  and 
deducts  the  beamage  or  tret  from  the  weight,  toge- 
ther with  an  allowance  in  money  for  porterage,  and 
calculates  the  price  of  the  odd  pounds  less  than  i 
of  cwt.  at  the  next  lowest  even  price.  The 
farmers  unable  to  follow  these  intricate  calcula- 
tions, are  in  general  quite  ignorant  as  to  whether 
they  are  paid  the  proper  amount  or  not,  and  are 
obliged  either  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  buyer, 
or  else  to  employ  some  shopkeeper  or  other  per- 
son to  check  the  ticket  for  them.  In  one  large  pork 
market  a  schoolboy  who  was  a  good  accountant  ob- 
tained a  living  by  doing  this,  in  consideration  of  a 
small  sum  paid  him  by  the  farmers  on  each  pig  I 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  commissioners 
found  the  necessity  for  a  general  assimilation  of 
weights  and  measures  very  extensively  admitted 
and  pressed  upon  them  during  the  course  of  their 
inquiry.  Two  plans  were  recommended.  The  first 
was  the  abolition  of  all  local  and  provincial  usages, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  imperial  standard  of 
cwts.  and  qrs.  in  all  transactions;  the  second, 
the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  They  consider  the  first  a  move  in  the 
right  direction ;  but  urge  very  justly  that  it  would 
cause  as  much  temporary  inconvenience  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sounder  and  more  perfect  decimal 
system,  which  affords  such  obvious  facilities  for 
calculation,  and  for  the  detection  of  frauds.  They 
consider  that  a  scale  proceeding  by  decimal  mul- 
tiples of  the  present  pound  avoirdupois  would 
cause  the  least  deviation  from  established  customs. 
In  this  opinion  we  folly  concur;  and  should  con- 
sider such  a  change,  accompanied  by  a  decimal 
division  of  the  pound  sterling,  a  great  gain  to  all 
classes  in  England.  The  anomalies  which  pervade 
our  present  divisions  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures would  appear  to  have  been  purposely  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  authors  and  pubhshers  of 
books  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  to  exercise  the 
patience  and  memories  of  school-boys,  and  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  their  education  by  the  time  ex- 
pended in  learning  tables,  and  in  reducing  them  to 
practice  in  compound  addition,  multiplication,  and 
division,  to  say  nothing  of  practice  and  the  rule>of- 

three. 

Ireland,  according  to  the  commissioners,  offers 
one  facility  for  the  change,  which  we  do  not  enjoy 
in  England.  It  is  this :  that  it  would  rarely  be 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  purchase  new  weights : 
the  poorer  and  smaller  occupiers,  who  constitute 
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tbe  majority,  rarely  possess  weights  and  scales  of 
their  omi.  In  many  districts  the  owners  of  that 
useful  species  of  property  are  in  the  low  ratio  of 
one  to  two  hundred* 


It  will  he  ohserved  that  Lord  Bemers,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Farmer's  Club  dinner,  on  Thursday, 
especially  referred  to  the  necessity  of  some  such 
improvements  as  we  hare  here  advised. 


LONDON,  OR  CENTRAL  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

THE  RESULTS  ARKIVED  AT  FROM  THE  SEVERAL  SYSTEMS  OF  DRAmAGB   IN  PRACTICE 

DURING  THE   LAST  PEW  TEARS. 


The  Qsiutl  monthly  meeting  wu  held  on  Tnetday  ercn* 
ingi  Deo.  5,  at  the  Ciab  Honaef  Blackfriars;  Mr*  Pain, 
of  Felmertham,  in  the  chair.  The  inbject  for  discos- 
sion,  introdnoed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Denton,  of  Gravely, 
Herts,  was—*'  The  resnlts  arriyed  at  from  the  tereral 
gystems  of  drainage  in  practice  daring  the  last  few  years." 
There  was  an  nnnsnally  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  eaid 
they  most  all  agree  with  him  that  the  inbject  put  down 
on  the  card  Was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  British 
agricnltnre.  Among  the  large  and  Inflnential  body  of 
farmers  whom  he  saw  before  him,  there  were  no  donbt 
many  who,  like  himself,  had  had  some  experience  with 
regard  to  drainage,  both  as  it  affacted  the  land,  and  aa  it 
concerned  their  own  pockets ;  and  as  seYeral  of  them 
probably  wished  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  Tiews  on  the  subject,  he  mnst,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  as  chairman,  limit  each  speaker  to  a  qaarter 
of  an  hour. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dbnton  then  proceeded  to  introduce  the 
subject  in  a  long  and  elaborate  paper,  of  which  our 
space  will  admit  only  of  a  summary.  He  commenced 
by  obserring,  that  although  no  subject  connected  with 
agriculture  had  been  more  frequently  discussed  than 
that  of  land-drainage,  nothing  could  more  tend  to  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country  than  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years.  He 
had  been  connected  with  drainage  sufficiently  long  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  complete  oterthrow  of  several  opiniona 
which  had  prerailed  for  a  time ;  and  every  day's  expe- 
rience proved  to  him  that  there  was  much  yet  to  be 
learnt.  Those  who  practised  an  art  upon  which  there 
was  so  much  oontroversy  as  in  drainage,  frequently 
adopted  too  decisive  terms  in  advancing  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  in  opposing  those  of  others.  He  felt  himself 
so  likely  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault,  that  he  desired  to  ask 
to  be  excused  before  he  committed  the  error .  Reverting 
back  to  the  year  1846,  in  which  the  first  act  authorising 
the  advance  of  public  money  for  the  improvement  of 
land  by  drainage  was  passed,  they  found  all  recorded 
opinions,  of  any  worth — except  those  of  Elklngton, 
which  had  reference  to  spring  drainage — to  merge  into 
the  views  advocated  by  either  Smith  of  Deanston,  the 
first  acknowledged  advocate  of  systematic  drainage,  or 
by  Josiah  Parkes,  whose  philosophical  publications  on 
the  same  snlject  gave  a  scientifie  bearing  to  it  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  more  mechanical  rules  laid  down 
by  Smith.    The  characteristic  views  of  Smith  were — 


1st.  Frequent  drains  at  dose  intervals  of  from  10  to  24 
feet.  2nd.  Shallow  depth— not  exceeding  30  mches— designed 
for  the  single  purpose  of  freeing  the  depth  of  soil  of  ttagnaDt 
snd  kgnrions  water.  8rd.  'Parallel  drains  at  regular  dii- 
tanosa,  carried  throoghout  the  whole  field,  without  reference  to 
the  wet  and  dry  appearance  of  portiona  of  the  field/  in  order 
'to  provide  frequent  opportunities  for  the  water  rising  from 
below  and  falling  on  the  auifaoe  to  pass  freely  and  completely 
off.'  4th.  The  minor  draina  to  be  directed  '  down  the  ateep/ 
and  the  mahia  to  be  directed  along  the  bottom  of  the  chie/ 
hollow,  with  tributary  naina  for  the  lesser  hollova.  (The  rtt' 
aon  assigned  for  the  minor  draina  following  the  line  of  steepcft 
deaoent  waa,  that  '  the  atratifleationa  generally  Ilea  in  aheett 
at  on  angle  to  the  antfaes.')  6th.  '  Stones  preferred  to  tiln 
and  pipes.' 

The  characteristic  views  of  Parkea  were — 

lat  Less  frequent  dnunsa  at  intervale  varying  from  21  to 
50  feet,  with  preference  for  wide  intervala.  2nd.  Deeper  draioi 
at  a  minimum  depth  of  four  feet,  designed  with  the  twofold 
oltject  of  not  only  freemg  the  active  aotl  of  atagnant  and  ia- 
juriona  water,  but  of  converting  the  water  falling  on  the  lur- 
face  into  an  agent  for  fertilising ;  no  drainage  being  deemed 
efllcient  that  did  not  remove  both  the  water  falling  on  the 
anrfaoe  and  '  keep  down  the  aubtemnean  water  at  a  deptb  ex- 
ceeding the  power  of  capillary  attraction  to  elevate  it  too  nesx 
the  surface.'  3rd.  Parallel  arrangement  of  draina,  u  adfo- 
cated  by  Smith  of  Deanaton.  4tb.  The  advantage  of  increaMd 
depth  put  forth  aa  compenaating  for  any  disadvantages  at- 
tending increaaed  width  between  the  draina.  6th.  Pipes  of 
an  inch  bore  the '  heat  known  conduit '  for  the  puallel  drsint. 
(See  Eridenoe  before  Lorda'  Committee  on  Entailed  Estates, 
1845.  Q.  670  0th.  The  cost  of  draining  uniform  days  should 
not  exceed  £8  per  acre.  (See  Eridenee  before  Lorda'  Cob* 
fflitte,  1846,  a  151  and  152.) 

The  praotioes  of  the  paat  affording  to  the  Inolosore 
Commissioners  no  sstisfiMtory  precedents  to  guide  them, 
and  it  being  neceasary  to  lay  down  some  rules  to  regu- 
late the  expenditure  of  public  money,  they  were  bound 
to  select  such  as  appeared  to  them  best  calculated  to 
secure  permanent  and  economical  work.  Mr.  Smith's, 
or  the  shallow  system,  aiming  only  at  getting  rid  of  the 
enemy,  waa  most  popular  in  the  country,  because  the 
object  was  simple,  and  it  more  nearly  approximated  to 
past  practices.  Mr.  Parkes's,  or  the  deeper  systemy4>n 
the  contrary,  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  the  enemy 
into  a  friend,  was  only  acknowledged  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  few  whom  his  essay  converted  into  friends.  The 
commissioners  recommended  for  adoption  the  mom 
principle  of  Mr.  Parkes's  system — ^increased  depth;  and 
without  pledging  themselves  to  the  details,  left  much 
to  the  good  sense  of  landowners,  the  judgment  of  their 
inspectors,  and  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  In  the  desire  for  economy  subsequently- 
evinced,  soils  that  should  have  been  drained  from  IB 
to  25  feet  apart  had  been  drained  at  front  80  to  ^^ 
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laik;  ti4  yet  tfie  Avarafe  actual  cott  of  partUel  drainage 
euMtad  in.  Great  Britain,  within  tbe  laat  eight  jean, 
VII  duet  tfanca  the  atnoant  which  Mr.  Parkei»  in  1846» 
HtiBatBd  aa  that  wbioh  might  be  taken  at  agnide  to  the 
ftton  ottt  of  drainage  in  thii  ooontnr.    The  money  ex- 
penMtadfminage  workt  in  England,  Scotland,  andWalet, 
under  tht  anapieeaof  the  Enclotnre  Committionert, 
afflotatei  at  that  moment  to  i^,300,000 }  and  he  wat 
•poldagpratty  dotely  to  the  trath  when  he  ttated  that 
tke  tftnge  eott  per  acre  wat  abore  £h.    The  pointt 
wUA  fat  abould  pretent  in  treating  the  tnhjectwere 
four  ia  nnmber — depth  of  draint,  dittanoe  between 
dnmt,  trrangement  of  tyttem,  and  direetion  of  draint. 
At  to  depth  of  draint,  the  character  of  the  evidence  he 
had  oolkcled  waa  to  condemnatory  of   the   thallow 
fffileti,  and,  with  one  exception  only,  to  much  in  faronr 
of  thi  deep  ayttem,  that  he  oontidered  the  tnperiority  of 
tte  litter  ineonteatably  admitted.    In  fact,  he  had  failed 
iltagrther  to  gain  eridcnce  detracting  from  the  utility  of 
deep  dninin^,  aa  compared  with  thallow.    Catet  with* 
ott  Boaher  might  be  quoted,  in  which  an  inditcreet  de- 
an tt  eRmomixe  had  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
theny  dmt  depth  would  compentate  far  diitance,  in 
hBb  to  whidi  it  would  not  apply.    Mr.  Gkorge  Bean- 
mtot,  jnn.,  of  Bridgeford  Hill,  wrote,  **  I  hate  had 
piioAd  experienee  that  no  extra  depth  will  compentate 
for  too  great  dittanoe  between  the  parallel  draint.    I 
hkf9  MB  diainage  well  executed,  on  ttroog  land,  fail 
■iMrably,  beeante  it  wat  drafaied  thirty  and  thlrty-tix 
Ceet,  vban  at  twenty-four  feet  apart  the  drainage  would 
be  ifitdre."     Mr.  Gow,  of  Morpeth,  taid,  '*  I  hate 
had  one  or  two  falluret  in  deep  drainiog,  where,  from  a 
doire  to  eeonomixe,  I  hate  placed  the  minor  draint  at 
tm  great  a  diatance  apart ;  and  I  find,  too,  that  tome 
of  oar  earlier  performaneet,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
wiU  mquire   to   be  redrained  at  a  greater  depth." 
TVm  were  abnndant  inttancet  of  deep  draint  tahing  the 
piece  el  diallow  onet,  and  effeeti?ely  draining  land  not 
faithtrti  dnined,  although  excoriated  with  thallow  draint ; 
vfaibKvit  difficult,  if  not  impceiible,  to  name  a  tingle 
ene  aleve  deep  drainage,  properly  executed,  and  on  a 
food  lyttem  of  arrangement,  had  failed.    80  numerout, 
indeed,  were  the  tnttencet  throughout  Great  Britain  of 
the  eoBipleto  tnceett  of  deep  draining  at  a  principle, 
that  one  could  hardly  bring  one'tmind  to  the  expediency 
of  a  eompromite  of  that  principle  under  any  eircum- 
itaacit  whetof  er.    When  deep  drainage  wat  tpolcen  of 
ts  a  principle,  it  wat  to  be  regarded  not  only  at  a  meant 
of  ditehtrging  tnrplnt  water,  but  at  a  meani  of  rendering 
a^ve,  and  tuitable  for  vegetation,  a  greater  depth  and 
quantity  of  toil  tlian  wat  attainable  by  thallow  drainage. 
No  one  could  deny  the  tuperlor  etpabilitiet  of  a  greater 
depth  of  active  toil  compared  with  a  lett :  no  one  denied 
thet  water,  in  percolating  the  toil,  waa  a  beaefit,  and  not 
tn  evU  to  vegetation.    But  there  appeared  to  exiit  con- 
iidoahle  doubt  whether  four-feet  drainage  wtt  tuffi- 
eiently  dtep  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  turface  of 
tin  denier  dayt,  doubt  anting  from  the  continuance  of 
tW«  dayt  to  eraok  after  drainage  at  moderate  intervale. 
Oa  thit  tulijeet  the  late  Sir  Robert  Veel  ttid,  addretting 
the  writer  of  the  Qnarfer/y  Aertev— *'  |  cm  conceive 


a  cate  in  which,  if  you  had  a  limited  turn  to  expend  (tay 
£A  per  acre),  the  nature  of  the  ground  might  be  inch 
that  the  increited  lootenett  might  compentate  fbr  in- 
created  depth*  I  mean,  for  inttance,  that  draint 
eighteen  feet  apart  and  three  feet  deep  might  be  more 
effectual  than  draint  twenty-five  feet  apart  and  four  feet 
deep.  It  it  utterly  untrue  that  I  am  dittatitfied  with 
the  experiment  of  deep  drainige."  They  all  knew  that 
there  were  thoutandt  of  aoret  lying  on  the  liat,  Oxford, 
Kimmeridge,  and  London  dayt,  of  which  the  pretent 
rent,  in  their  undrained  ttate^  did  not  exceed  lOi.  to  16t. 
per  acre,  and  which  to  be  drained  perfectly,  with  refer- 
ence to,  climate  at  well  at  toil,  would  require  the  draint 
to  be  placed  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  apart. 
He  could  well  underttand  a  doubt  in  the  mindt  of  deep- 
draining  men  at  to  the  expediency  of  going  to  the  full 
depth  in  inch  toils.  The  way,  however,  to  underttand 
the  quettion  clearly,  wat  to  compare  cott ;  irretpective 
of  which,  there  appeared  to  be  no  hetitation  in  adopting 
the  greater  depth.  He  would  take  the  cate  of  land  on 
the  Oxford  clay,  which  he  attumed  would  not  tupport 
an  outlay  exceeding  £b  per  acre,  which  wat  equal  to  7t. 
per  acre  charge  for  a  twenty-two  yeart'  term,  and  com- 
pare the  oost  of  draining  it  by  a  parallel  tyitem  of 
twenty-teven  feet  intervale  four  feet  deep,  with  the  cott 
of  twenty-one  feet  intervale  three  feet  deep,  aituming 
the  cott  of  the  four  feet  work  to  be  6|d.  per  rod,  the 
cott  of  the  three  feet  4d.  per  rod,  and  the  price  of  pipet 
for  minor  draint  18s.  per  thoutand— 

97  X  4.  SI  X  a. 

£   ■.  d.  £   s.  d. 

Catting  and  filllQg 2  13  0  ..     2    1  10 

Pipcf 1  10  0  ..     1  19    2 

Hftttlige 0    4  8..     056 

Pipe-laying  and  eitra  for  maiua,  dear- 
'    ing  out-falls,  iron  outlets  and  ma- 
sonry    Oil  8  ..     0  18    0 


Total. 


'£4  19     6    ..  £4  19    5 


A  gain  of  two  yardt  in  nine  wat  contiderably  in  favour 
of  a  rapid  diicharge  of  the  water  of  draintge ;  but  in 
gaining  thii  advantage  they  loit  the  extra  foot  of  active 
toil  which  bdonged  to  the  four-feet  work*  The  cott  of 
draining  four  feet  deep  at  the  narrow  intervals,  taking 
the  tame  tcale  of  pricet,  would  be  £6  6t.  8d. ;  but  this 
propoiition,  though  the  right  one,  was  £l  Gs.  8d.  mote 
than  it  wat  attumed  wat  a  proper  mm  to  expend,  and  it 
wat  therefore  beyond  the  pretent  quettion,  which  was 
limited  to  the  timple  comparison  of  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  given  outlay.  There  wat  a  conviction 
amongtt  practical  men,  who  fully  appredated  the  benefit 
of  deep  draine,  that  they  might  be  too  deep  at  well  as 
too  thallow.  In  their  pretent  ignorance  of  the  ttate  of 
the  earth  at  varlout  deptht  from  the  turface,  and  of  the 
influences  at  work  beneath  to  produce  changet  of  con- 
dition, it  appeared  the  height  of  presumption  to  lay  that 
drainage  could  not  phyncally  be  too  deep.  Not  only 
was  the  force  of  gravitation  powerlett  on  dayt  beyond  a 
certain  depth,  but  they  found  that  in  the  aditi  of  coal 
minea  the  floort  rote  aa  well  at  sank,  thowing  that  there 
wat  a  pretture  from  beneath  at  well  at  from  above,  of 
which  they  eould  not  eatimate  the  power.  There  exitted 
a  ttrong  feeUng  with  many  intelligMit  men  that  low  mea- 
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dow  land  tboold  be  treated  differently  to  upland  pasture, 
and  upland  paitnre  differentlj  to  arable  land.  The  de* 
■cription  of  meadow  land  to  whieli  he  particularlj  n- 
feried  was  that  which  had  a  free  and  porons  subacHl. 
Among  those  who  treated  pasture  differentlj  from  arable 
land  were  the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  drained 
extensively  in  the  north  of  England :  Mr.  Thomas  An- 
derson, of  Little  Harle  Tower ;  Mr.  Stratton,  Spinney- 
moor  House,  Durham;  Mr.  Gow,  Morpeth;  Capt. 
Conlson,  Newborough ;  Sir  W.  Lawson ;  and  the  Hon. 
6.  F.  Russell.  His  own  obsenratloDS  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  possible  to  lay  pasture  land 
too  dry ;  for  he  had  invariably  remarked — ^and  in  the 
recent  dry  summer  and  autumn  particularly — that  both 
in  low-land  meadows  and  upland  pastures  those  lands 
which  had  been  most  thoroughly  drained  by  deep  and 
frequent  drains  were  those  which  had  preserred  the 
freshest  and  most  profitable  herbage.  There  was  a  me- 
thod getting  into  practice  which  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  desired  to  prolong  through  the 
autumnal  months  the  growth  of  their  meadow  grass, 
without  encouraging  a  greater  vegetation,  and  with- 
out any  compromise  of  the  principle  of  depth ;  he 
referred  to  the  use  of  the  drains  which  were 
primarily  intended  for  freeing  the  soil  from  inju- 
rious water  during  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer, 
for  the  secondary  purpose  of  sub-irrigating  the  soil 
during  the  letter  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  by  letting 
water  pass  through  the  drains  from  a  higher  level  into 
the  soQ,  or,  by  plugging  the  outlets,  contriving  to  retain 
whatever  water  would  rise  up  within  it,  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  discharged  by  the  drains.  He  submitted 
that  upon  the  first  ^^oiat— depth — the  practice  of  the  last 
few  years  had  confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
of  a  minimum  depth  of  four  feet,  where  outfalls  would 
admit  of  it.  The  next  point  was  distance.  The  indis- 
criminate adoption  of  die  theory  that  the  deeper  the 
drains  the  wider  might  be  the  intervals  between  them, 
had  brought  more  discredit  on  systematic  draining  than 
the  adoption  of  any  other  rule  for  the  furtherance  of 
economy;  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  had 
followed  had  increased  the  earnestness  of  the  few 
who  stiU  advocated  a  shallower  minimum  depth 
than  four  fact.  Lord  Wharndiffe,  Lord  Fortescue, 
and  other  landowners,  had  adopted  the  mixed  sys- 
tem of  deep  and  shallow  drains  as  an  amendment 
of  the  excessively  wide  system ;  but  this  method  was 
so  clearly  one  of  expediency,  that  it  could  never 
be  recognized  as  a  system  wortliy  to  supersede  an  ade- 
quately and  uniformly  deep  system,  however  it  might 
be  justified  as  an  amendment  of  an  unduly  wide  one. 
When  they  found  the  same  width  and  depth  adopted  in 
the  drainage  of  clays  of  different  properties,  and  the 
same  rule  applied  to  clays  of  the  same  formations  and 
properties,  in  localities  diflfering  in  the  depth  of  rain- 
fall and  in  the  duration  of  wet  weather,  sudi  as  the  lias 
day  of  the  east  coast  of  Yoricshire,  and  the  same  clay 
of  the  south  oosst  of  Devon,  the  eoinddences  implied 
inconsistency,  if  not  worse.  They  found,  from  sundry 
careful  records,  that  141  inches  might  be  taken  as  the 
annual  average  rain-fkll  of  the  wettest  districts  of  the 


norih-west  of  England,  while  19^  might  be  taken  u  the 
avenge  ftll  of  the  south-eastern  district.    In  a  tabls  of 
analyses  which  he  had  prepared  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  draining  qualitiet  of  the  charaeteristie 
days  of  different  strata,  he  had  given  an  analysis  of  tlie 
sttffest   red  sandstone  day  he  had   met  with,  which 
showed  that,  independent  of  pontion,  it  was  as  for- 
bidding a  day  as  any  surfiuse-day  they  had  in  England. 
The  result  of  experience  showed  that  a  eonsideratioa  of 
the  amount  of  rain-fhll  was  a  matter  of  much  momeDt 
in  determining  the  width  between  drains.    It  did  not 
appear  practically  to  govern  the  size  of  the  pipes  to  be 
used ;  for  if  the  ends  of  the  pipes  could  be  made  to  join 
securely,   and  the  fall  were  good,  the  smallest-sized 
pipes  would  be  sufficiently  Urge.     But  in  proportion  to 
the  rain-fall,  aU  other  considerations  being  equal,  sbonld 
be  the  distance  of  the  drains  apart,  in  order  that  Um 
condition  of  the  soil  might  be  snfilciently  free  and  active 
at  all  times  to  absorb  and  discharge  the  maximum  amoont 
that  could  fall  on  ita  aurfaoe.  Regard  must  be  had  to  the 
continuance  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.    In  the  ex- 
treme western  counties,  humidity  did  not  result  from  tlie 
quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  but  from  the  amount  of 
evaporation  arising  from  the  sea,  which  settled  upon  tlie 
land  during  the  cooler  hours  of  the  night  in  sufiicient ' 
quantity  to  keep  it  moist.    This  did  not  apply  in  tlie 
same  degree  to  the  north  and  north-weat  of  England; 
and  the  difference  went  far  to  explain  how  success  might 
result  in  the  one  case,  and  failure  in  the  other,  if  the 
treatment  were  similar.    He  submitted  upon  the  second 
point— {fit/ance  between  cfratni^-that  the  results  of  ths 
practice  of  the  last  few  years  had  confirmed  the  princi- 
ple that  depth  might  govern  distance  in  soils  of  sn  sni- 
formly  open  and  porous  nature ;  that  in  the  denser  clay 
soils  the  compensating  prindple  was  inadmissible,  and 
that  much  clay  land  had  been  drained  imperfSsctly  from 
being  drained  too  widdy;  and  that  in  lands  suflering 
from  springs,  or  firom  a  pressure  of  water,  where  each 
drain  ahould  be  designed  for  a  special  service,  there  wu  no 
dependence  of  one  drain  upon  another,  and  therefore  no 
rule  of  distance  whatever  could  apply.    He  now  came  to 
the  arrangement  of  drains.    Mr.  Smith  advocated  paral- 
Id  drains  at  regular  distances,  for  the  followfaig  reasoni, 
given  in  his  own  words :  ''  The  drains  should  be  parallel 
with  eadi  other,  and  at  regular  distances,  and  should  be 
carried  throughout  the  whole  fidd,  without  regard  to 
the  wet  and  dry  appearance  of  portions  of  the  fidd ;  the 
prindple  of  this  system  being  the  providing  of  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  water  rising  from  bdow,  or  falling 
on  the  surface,  to  pass  fredy  and  completely  off." 
Mr.  Smith  called  this  <<  the  frequent  drain  system." 
For  distinction's  sake  he  (Mr.  Denton)  had  ventured  to 
christen  this  mechanical  practice  "  the  gridiron  system." 
Mr.  Parkes  adopted  the  paralld  system  (with  the  ban  is 
the  gridiron  widened),  addbg  that  it  wu  the  subter- 
ranean water,  to  which  excessive  and  injurious  wetness 
wss  attributable ;  and  if  such  water  were  not  remofed, 
and  kept  down  at  a  depth  exceeding  the  power  of  capil- 
lary attraction  to  elevate  it  too  near  the  surfsce,no 
dndnage  could  be  effident.    It  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  that  to  lay  out  paralld  equidistsat 
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inins,  to  diiciuurge  all  waters  rising  up,  or  ooxing  im- 
peroeptibly  through  the  earth,  was  almost  as  costly  a 
geDcralism  as  Mr.  Smith's  notion  of  draining  a  field, 
vith  Taiietj  of  aoU,  at  regular  intenrals  throagbout ;  for 
in  both  caaes  there  most  either  be  throwing  away  of 
mooey  in  plaeea  when  drains  were  not  wanted,  or  the  too 
icsntf  sad  inappropriate  treatment  of  places  where  they 
wefcvnted.  A  consideration  of  the  Tarying  inclinations 
of  mrte,  of  whidi  instances  woold  occur  in  the  same 
6dd,  seossaltntpd  a  departure  from  uniformity,  not  in 
ifinetioB  only,  hot  in  interrals  between  drains.    If  tiiey 
VCR  to  profit  by  experience,  they  would  be  led  to  modify 
tk  panllel  aiystem  of  arrangement  by  a  closer  attention 
to  TiriaiioQ   in   the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
iadinaQon      of     the     aurhoe.      He    would    submit 
spen  the  third  ^mt-^arranffemeni  of  Jrotnt— that  the 
randt  of  the  practices  of  the  last  few  years  had  shown 
thit,  while  the  principle  of  parallel  equidistant  uniformity 
wu  applicable  where  there  existed  uniform  texture  of 
ml  tad  uaU onn  inclination  of  surface,  it  required  modi- 
iottiaa  firectly  the  soil  varied  and  the  surface  became 
imgalsr  i  and  that  the  desire  for  uniformity  had  led  to 
mile  of  mooey  and  imperfect  work.    He  now  came  to 
tiw  lot  point,  the  direction  of  drains — a  matter  which 
voaid  almoat  appear  decided  so  far  as  the  minor  drains 
weat,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Ine  of  greatest  descent,  though  frequently  modified  by 
&Uowiflg  the  furrows  when  they  were  straight,  or  nearly 
m,  iasiead  of  crossing  the  ridges,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  parallel  equidistant  arrangement     As  there 
were  no  rales  without  an  exception,  so  they  found  Lord 
fieroers,  at  Keythorpe,  crossing  the  fall ;  and  in  the 
greywa^e  districts  of  the  West  of  England,  where  the 
itriet  parallel  arrangement  was  inapplicable,  they  found 
that  the  sobordtnate  drains,  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep, 
were  frequently  laid  out  at  right-angles  to  the  stntifi- 
citaoB,  and  sometimes  inclined  diagonally,  so   as  to 
intcned  the    substratum,    and    it   was    stated,    on 
coBBpetat  anthority,  with   good   effect.     There  was 
nasoD  te  beUere  that  well-selected  drains,  led  directly 
q>  tke  lally  would,  in  both  instances,  do  the  work 
as  effisctiTely  and  economically ;  but  they  must  hesitate 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  contrsry  to   successful 
praetiee.     In  grass   lands   in   the   midland    districts 
the  farrows  were  generally  preferred  by  the  most  suc- 
eesafnl  drainers ;  while  in  arable  land  of  like  character 
the  practice  with  the  majority  was  to  disregard  them. 
In  Northumberland  and  in  Scotland  the  mora  fraquent 
plan  was  to  disregard  them  both  in  pasture  and  arable ; 
but,  then,  it  muat  be  remembered  that  the  lands  of  the 
Boith  were  much  more  porous  than  the   high-backed 
lands  of  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedford- 
■hira,  and  Oxfordshire.    Haring  tested  the  efficacy  of 
farrow-drainiDg  compared  with  straight  line  equidistant- 
dndniag,  in  the  Oxford  day,  he  found  that  in  grass  land 
■ach   less  water  would  rise  and  stand  in  the  test- 
holes  dug  inteimediate  between  the  furrows  than  between 
the  drains  crossing  the  ridges ;  and  during  four  yean' 
obsenration  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference 
between  the  two^either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
heriiege.    In  haavy  gra«  landsi  if  liom  the  poidtion  of 


the  lands  in  relation  to  the  homestead  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  their  being  broken  up,  made  flat,  and  laid 
down  again,  experience  seemed  to  fayour  the  adoption 
of  drainage  in  the  furrows.    The  use  of  collan  was  by 
no  means  general ;  and  except  in  sandy  soils  and  in 
soils  subject  to  sudden  alteration  of  character,  they  were 
not  found  essential  to  good  drainage.    In  all  the  more 
porous  subsoils  in  which  coUara  had  not  been  used, 
the  more   successful  drainen   increased  the    size   of 
the   pipes,  in    the   minor   drains,   to    a    minimum 
size  of  two  inches  bore.    Long  main  drains  were  found 
objectionable,  and  opposed  to  a  sufficiently  rapid  action 
of  any  drainage  system.  The  proper  selection  of  outlets, 
and  care  for  Uieir  preserration,  were  perhaps  as  essen- 
tial to  good  and  satisfactory  work  as  anything  belonging 
to  the  art  of  draining.    A  limit  of  twenty  acrea  to  an 
outlet,  resulting  in  an  average  of  perhaps  fourteen  acres, 
would  appear  by  the  practice  of  the  bMt  drainen  to  be 
about  the  proper  thing.     He  would  submit  that,  upon 
the  fourth  point— dtrec^ton  qf  drains^the  results  of 
the  practice  of  the  last  few  yean  had  confirmed  the 
principle  of  laying  out  the  minor  drains  with  the  fall  of 
the  ground,  in  the  generality  of  dronmstances ;  that  the 
prindple  of  carrying  the  drains  across  ridge  and  furrow 
might  be  departed  from,  in  certain  soils,  without  dis- 
paraging effect ;  and  that,  let  the  direction  of  the  drains 
be  what  it  might,  a  constant  and  effective  discharge 
could  only  be  secured  and  mamtained  in  perpetuity  by 
carefully  designing   and  by  substantially  securing  the 
outlets,   with    regard  to   arterial  channels.      In  the 
remarks  which  he  had  made,  he  had    not   referred 
particularly   to   the   shaUow-drainage    system,    espe- 
cially  as    he   saw    present   Mr.    Bullock    Webster,, 
the  champion  of  that,  he  had  always  said,  departed 
system,  and  as  he  had  himself  so  little  to  say  in  its 
favour.    Being  desirous,  however,  of  stating  every  fact 
which  might  support  a  fair  discassion,  he  would  com- 
municate the  little  favourable  evidence  he  had  collected. 
He  found  that  Mr.  J.  £.  Denison,  of  Ossington,  drained 
strong  days  2  feet  6  inchea  deep ;  Mr.  Milward,  of  Thur- 
garton  Priory,  still  adhered  to  a  depth  varying  from  2 
to  3  f^t ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Throckley,  to  3  feet. 
These  were  undoubtedly  high  authorities.     But  they 
must  not  forget  that  very  nearly  the  last  words  Smith  of 
Deanston  wrote  on  the  subject  of  draining  were  these : 
'*  I  do  not  BO  much  object  to  greater  depths  than  three 
feet  as  I  do  to  greater  distances  in  all  soils";   and 
although  this  was  a  sort  of  negative  concurrence  in 
increased  depth,  they  were  bound  to  believe  that  the 
founder  of  the  shallow  system  saw  reason  to  modify  his 
fint  views.    No  one  would  presume  to  contradict  Lord 
Wharadiffe  in  his  declaration  that  his  lands  were  im- 
proved by  the  method  of  mixed  draining  which  he  had 
adopted,  simply  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
that  any  drain,  even  two  feet  deep,  could  be  put  into 
land  without  doing  some  good ;  but  the  extent  of  im* 
provement  his  lordship  congratulated  himself  upon,  and 
which  he  believed  was  manifest  to  every  one,  was  doubt- 
lesdy  to  be  ascribed  in  a  ^uoh  greater  degree  to  the 
influence  of  the  foar-feet  drains  than  to  that  of  the  two- 
feet  drahis ;  for  it  was  impoasible  to  reconcile  with  any 
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Uwi  of  hydnnlics  or  eoonomy  the  anioii  of  the  two 
depths  ia  one  ijitem.  The  agrieultaral  body  were 
mach  indebted  to  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Brittol,  lor  hie  per- 
eeTeranoe  in  exhibiting  his  dreining-plongh  to  the 
icmtiny  of  the  pnblic,  ae  from  time  to  time  he  had  im- 
proved it.  There  could  be  no  donbt  that  as  praetioe 
made  perfect,  and  steam-power  took  the  place  of  horse- 
power, the  hesitation  which  prevailed  against  its  ose 
would  give  way,  and  that  they  would  find  the  draining- 
plough,  or  some  other  superior  machine,  adopted  in  all 
uniform  elay  soils  with  regular  inclination  of  snrfree, 
where  the  parallel  system  was  strictly  applied.  In  con- 
clusion, he  must  remark  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  subject  vras  quite  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
GoTcmment,  and  that  as  the  Legislature  had  constituted 
a  branch  of  the  Executive  the  protectors  of  the  rever- 
sionary interests  of  settled  estates,  the  Qovemment  was 
the  proper  authority,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  practice  of  draining,  with  a  view  to  set  at  rest,  as 
far  as  possible,  oonflictiag  opinions,  and  to  afford 
decisive  data  upon  points  of  practice  where  data  could 
be  given;  and  it  was  not  anticipating  too  much  to 
believe  that  from  such  an  enquiry  would  spring  a 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  arterial  drainage  as  a 
fundamentil  object.    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  C.  JoBNSON  was  quite  sure  he  expressed  the 
feeling  of  all  present  when  he  said  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Denton  for 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the 
subject.  Nor  would  his  lecture  be  valued  the  less  by  the 
agriculturists  of  England  on  account  of  the  cautious  and 
moderate  tone  which  pervaded  it,  tiie  avoidance  of  all 
,  dogmatic  assertion,  and  of  the  laying  down  of  any  general 
principle.  It  was  impossible,  he  believed,  considering 
the  variety  of  soils  and  the  variety  of  rainfalls  which 
characterised  the  country,  to  state  any  general  principle 
which  would  hold  good  throughout  the  length  end 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  was  one  point  which  Mr. 
Denton  had  omitted  to  notice,  upon  which  he  (Mr. 
Johnson)  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 
The  grand  object  of  all  the  drainers  of  this  country  ap- 
peared to  be  the  getting  rid  of  the  water  in  the  land— the 
hurrying  it  into  the  neareat  ditoh  or  adjoining  river  with 
all  possible  rapidity.  Now  he  had  urged  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  he  would  now  Tenture  to  urge  again,  a  plea 
on  behalf  of  that  water.  He  would  put  it  to  the  meet- 
ing, whether  the  water  which  vras  so  constantly  being 
driven  towards  the  sea  might  not  be  rendered  available 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ?  The  quantity  of  water 
drained  out  of  the  soil  in  the  midland  district  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  very  carefully  conducted  researehes 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  King's  Langley,  in  Hertfoidshire, 
amounted  annually  to  about  26  inches.  Of  these  26 
inches,  it  appeared  about  11  inches  were  annually  filtered 
from  the  soil,  while  16  inches  evaporated.  Eleven  inches 
represented  about  1,100  tons  of  water  per  acre,  it  having 
been  calculated  that  an  inch  of  water  was  equal  to  about 
100  tons  per  acre;  and  surely,  when  1,100  tons  of 
water  per  acre  were  drained  from  the  land  in  the  midland 
districts,  it  was  important  to  consider  whether  in  many 
litaatloiis  it  might  not  niefdlly  be  collected  for  the 


purpose  of  irrigation.  Another  important  question, 
collateral  to  that  which  he  had  stated,  was  whether,  ia 
proportion  as  artificial  manures  were  added  to  the  loU, 
the  water  which  was  drained  off  did  not  become  richer? 
The  surplus  water  of  poor  upland  districts  might,  indeed, 
contain  little  that  could  be  naofitl  to  vegetation;  but 
that  which  came  from  riehly-onlcivated  soil,  or  uil 
containing  guano  and  other  artificial  manures,  could  not 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light. 

The  Cbairxan  thought  Mr.  Johnson's  remarki, 
however  good  in  themselves,  were  not  strictly  epplicable 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  JoHwsoN  thought,  with  ■ubmtssion  to  the  chiir- 
man,  that  by  showing  the  farmers  that  the  water  whidi 
required  to  be  drained  off  contained  properties  which 
might  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  improvcnmeat  of 
vegetation,  he  wu  in  so  far  promoting  drainage. 

The  Chaikm AN.— It  is  good  matter  for  a  chemical 
lecture. 

Mr.  JoBwsoN  was  convinced  that  in  the  adoptloa 
of  a  good  system  of  drainage  lay  the  foundatioa  of 
agricultural  improvement.  He  held  in  his  bsnd  tlie 
result  of  an  analysis  made  by  Profbesor  WiUon,  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Sdinbuif li. 
Professor  Wilson  asked  himself  this  question,  whether 
in  this  age,  when  a  variety  of  artificial  fertilisen  ware 
being  applied  to  the  soil  in  all  directions,  draioage 
water,  for  example,  afker  a  good  droselng  of  gusno,  most 
not  differ  in  composition  from  the  same  water  before 
such  an  application  of  manure.  The  result  of  hii  in- 
vestigation  was  to  show  a  material  difference.  On 
analysing  some>ater  on  the  29th  of  April  before  it  hid 
received  a  dressiog  of  guano,  he  found  it  to  contain  only 
three  grains  of  organic  matter;  on  making  another 
analysis  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  after  an  application  of 
guano,  he  found  present  seven  grains.  Under  these  dr- 
oumstanccff  whether  farmers  adopted  a  deep  system  of 
drainage  or  a  shallow  one,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  well 
deserving  of  their  consideration  whether  the  water  which 
was  drawn  from  the  soil  might  not,  in  some  form  or 
other,  be  rendered  available  for  the  pnrpoee  of  irrigft' 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  Baksr  said  there  was  one  element  which 
entered  into  the  question  befoi«  them  that  Mr.  Dentoo 
had  not  touched  upon,  but  which  was  one  of  greet 
importance  to  the  tenant  occupier.  He  meant  the 
economy  of  drainage.  In  his  district,  and  ha  be- 
lieved in  most  other  districts,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
dninsge  must  be  met  by  the  farmers  themselves,  an^ 
frequently  this  wss  done  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  from  the  ^act  that  they  had  no  security 
on  the  land,  behig  merely  occupying  tenants  from  jeer 
to  year.  The  prevailing  mode  of  letting  lands  had, 
therefore,  induced  the  farmer  to  adopt  the  leest  expen- 
sive system  for  effecting  its  drainage ;  and  if  the  work 
was  well  done,  without  regard  to  duration— that  was  to 
say,  if  it  were  efficient  for  the  purpoees  of  the  oeoopyiof 
tenant,  during  the  period  he  held  the  land,  that  was  all 
he  would  care  to  accomplish  (Hear,  hear).  He  tab- 
uitted,  then,  that  some  of  the  old  methods  of  drainiof 
ttightia  nftb  GMCt  bo  resoited  to  ai  beaeftdaUy  for  the 
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nois  hang  as  the  most  eUbonte  tile  draining  that  could 

b«  adopted.     He  knew  he  was  ventaring  upon  tender 

Snrand,  and  that  he  should  startle  certain  gentlemen 

pveseat,  when  ha  aaid,  that  a  drain  cut  to  the  depth  of 

from  20  to  30  inches,  filled  up  with  a  portion  of  wood* 

sad  oorered  with  straw,  was  a  good  and  an  effective  one. 

He  might  be  told  hj  tile  drainers  that  it  was  impossible 

to  attan  the  object  desired  by  such  a  drain ;  but  he  was 

wilhog  to  pat  in  competition  with  any  pipe  drainage  in 

the  eoaatry,  portions  of  the  county  of  Essex  which  have 

beea  drained  after  this  manner,  at  a  cost  of  only  40s.  an 

aei?;  snd  where  the  land  was  as  effectually  drained  as  it 

WSJ  possible  to  be  by  any  of  the  more  expensive  pro- 

ceaies  (Hear). 

Mr.  Mechi, — On  hard  chalky  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Baksr. — Hard  chalky  clay  constituted  the  soil 

of  half  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  major 

put  of  Hertfordshire  also.    But  he  was  not  speaking  of 

bard  chalkj  clay  alone;  because  the  method  he  had 

^ascribed  was  carried  out  on  various  descriptions  of  soil. 

He  admitted,  however,  that  on  soils  alternative  from 

day  ts  land,  and  sand  to  clay,  its  adoption  was  impolitic, 

sad  that  there  the  use  of  pipes  or  stone  became  abso- 

litdy  aeeesiary.    But  as  the  hard  chalky  clay  extended 

orersolu^e  a  portion  of  our  counties,  and  the  process 

meatioaed  had  effectually  attained  the  object,  why  go  to 

more  expensive  processes,  when  that  would  do  as  well  ? 

(Hear,  hear).     Where  the  draining  according  to  this 

ijttem  was  well  executed,  It  was  generally  found  to  last 

the  doration  of  a  lease  of  14  years,  and  upon  the  wet 

chalky  clays  21  years.    He  remembered  the  late  Mr. 

Smith,  of  Deanstone,  once  delivering  a  lecture  on  the 

lohject  of  drainage  in  that  very  room.     On  that  occa- 

noQ,  he  (Mr.  Baker)  expressed  the  same  views  he  had 

expressed  to-night,  and  invited  Mr.  Smith  into  Essex, 

to  riiow  him  the  extent  to  which  the  system  was  carried 

oat.    Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  invitation,  and  he  (Mr. 

Baker),  in  eompany  with  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  showed 

him  the  lands  so  drained.    Mr.  Smith  was  astounded  at 

the  msoasr  in  which  the  drains  operated ;  for  he  found 

that,  sltboogh  the  wood  and  straw  had  wasted  away  and 

disappeared,  the  drains  were  perfect.    In  some  of  them 

lie  faiserted  hia  walking-stick  its  entire  length ;  and  he 

hesitated  not  to  say,  that  with  such  a  soil  there  was  no 

neeeadty  for  any  pipes  whatever.    Let  gentlemen  but 

investigate  the  subject  as  Mr.  Smith  had  done,  and  he 

was  satisfied  they  would  arrive  at  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  B.  Wbbstkk  said,  having  taken  a  very  decided 
part  fbr  the  last  Ave  years  against  the  general  adoption 
of  a  system  of  deep  drainage  in  this  country,  he  felt 
bound  to  thank  Mr.  Denton  for  the  very  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject.    In  fact  he  never 
heard    the  subject  treated  so  ably  before.     He  (Mr. 
Webster)  had  always  been  a  strong  advocate  for  draining 
spring  lands  and  porous  soils  deep,  at  wide  intervals, 
sooording  to  their  nature ;  but  he  was  convinced  by  ex- 
perience that  on  retentive  clay  subsoils  not  surcharged 
with  uoder*water,a  depth  of  three  feet,  at  moderate  dis- 
tanoes,  was  more  efflcacious  than  a  greater  depth.  With 
the  view  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  test,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  of  members  of  the  club  should 


I  be  selected  to  accompany  himself  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion ;  and  if  his  suggestion  were  adopted,  he  would  pay 
every  farthing  o(  the  expense  incurred,  provided  he  did 
not  prove  to  the.  satistaction  of  those  gentlemen,  whom 
he  thought  to  be  the  greatest  opponents  of  his  own  plan, 
that  a  system  of  three-feet  drainage,  at  moderate  distances, 
on  the  retentive  clay  soils  of  this  country,  would  make 
the  land  in  the  most  healthy  condition  both  for  agricul- 
tural operations  and  for  the  stock  which  was  fed  upon  it. 
Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  settle  the  question  as  the 
appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
club.  The  Government  started  by  saying  that  they  would 
lend  no  money  for  drainage  which  was  not  four  feet 
deep.  If  their  opinion  had  not  undergone  some  altera- 
tion, why  had  they  since  departed  from  that  principle. 

Mr.  Denton. — Have  they  done  so  ? 

Mr.  B.  Wbbstbb  was  informed  on  good 
authority  of  Instances  in  which  they  had.  Did  time 
permit,  he  could  enumerate  many  cases  in  which 
the  system  which  he  advocated  had  proved  most 
successful;  among  which  was  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
on  his  left,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  occupied  land  on  the  Bed- 
ford estate.  The  question  was  not,  however,  between 
one  mode  and  another.  Every  one  who  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  knew  that  springs  ought  to  be 
treated  as  springs,  and  porous  soils  as  porous  soils ;  and 
as  to  the  case  of  retentive  soils  not  charged  with  under- 
water, he  would  be  happy  to  leave  it  to  a  committee  to 
decide  from  a  comparison,  whether  fonr  feet  or  three 
feet  were  most  desirable. 

Mr.  Mechi  said,  liaviog  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject  of  drainage,  he  felt  that  a  new  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  it  that  evening,  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Denton.  Before,  however,  they  decided  in  favour  of  any 
particular  depth  of  drainage,  they  must,  he  thought, 
consid^  first,  how  far  water  would  go  down  in  heavy 
clays;  audi  how  fair  the  roots  of  plants  would  descend  in 
such  clays. '  fie  agreed  with  Mr.  Denton,  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  passage  of  water  in  very  tenacious 
clay  ft.  He  had  found  that  below  five  or  six  feet,  clay- 
land  was  flaked  off,  and  no  longer  had  the  ap'pearance  of 
the  soil  within  the  range  of  fiftratlon,  that  soil  being 
homogeneous  and  tenaeiousi  whereas  what  was  below 
was  slippery,  In  detached  masses,  and  not  affected 
by  the  drain,  Hia  own  experience  proved  that  a  five- 
feet  drainage  was,  on  strong  soils,  an  available  system. 
As  a  tenant  farmer,  on  one  farm  he  proceeded  on  Mr. 
Baker's  principle,  of  going  the  cheapest  way  to  work. 
He  drained  the  land  five  feet  deep,  at  fifty  feet  apart, 
with  1-inch  pipes,  in  the  strongest  day,  perhaps, 
that  any  one  present  ever  saw.  This  cost  him  about 
328.  per  acre,  and  he  was  prepared  to  assert  that  it 
paid  him  amply.  He  could  not  say  that  it  was  as 
perfect  as  it  ought  to  be;  he  believed  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  put  another  drain  between, 
making  the  drains  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  expense 
would  have  been  doubled,  but  the  outlay  would  still 
have  been  profitable  to  him.  He  had  drained  a  good 
many  acres  with  a  depth  of  five  feet  and  an  Interval  of 
six  or  seven  and  twenty  feet,  and  could  asure  them  that 
the  operation  was  in  that  case  exceedingly  profitable; 
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and,  oathe  other  hand,  when  he  had  gone  beyond  that 
diituioe,  and  drained  fleldi  at  interrala  of  forty,  forty- 
five,  or  fifty  feet  apart,  he  had  found  that  he  was  wrong 
in  80  doing.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Denton,  that 
when  the  roots  of  planti  came  in  contact  with  stagnant 
water,  they  tamed  away  from  it  with  diagnat,  aa  if  tiiey 
knew  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  exiatenoe  ;  and  that  in 
considering  the  proper  depth  of  drains,  it  mnst  be  borne 
in  mind  that  roots  often  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  five 
feet.  Why,  he  had  himself  known  parsnip  roots  to  mn 
down  thirteen  feet  six  inches  in  the  soil  (laughter).  The 
meeting  might  laugh  ;  but  he  would  refer  them  for  con- 
firmation to  his  friend  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Witham,  on 
whose  farm  the  thing  occurred.  The  case  was  by 
no  means  singular ;  Mr.  Hobbs  had,  he  beliered,  tried 
some  experiments  with  wheat  in  a  number  of  Hogs- 
heads, and  had  found  the  roots  gobg  down  from  three 
feet  six  inches  to  five  feet.  Haring  tried  ? arious  depths 
for  draining,  his  conclusion  was  that,  provided  the  water 
would  filter  through,  the  deeper  they  went  the  better. 
To  that  he  would  add,  that  if  drains  were  put  deep  in  the 
soil  after  a  dry  summer,  it  would  be  a  very  long  while 
before  any  water  would  run  out,  as  five  feet  of  day  would 
hold  a  great  deal  of  water  in  suspension.  Mr.  Baker  had 
remarked  that  the  chalky  soils  of  his  own  district  were 
Tery  easOy  drained  with  bushes. 

Mr.  Bakbr  :  I  did  not  say  with  bushes ;  but  with 
wood. 

Mr.  MscHi  continued :  Mr.  Baker  had  painted  the 
sunny  side  of  Essex.  There  was  a  large  portion  of  the 
county  to  which  his  remarks  were  not  applicable. 

Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  guard  himself  against 
dogmatic  assertion  on  this  subject.  In  the  instructive 
remarks  of  Mr.  Denton,  there  was  one  point  from  which 
that  gentleman  appeared  unwilling  to  swerve,  namely 
an  undeviating  depth  of  four  feet  for  drains.  He  (Mr. 
Thomas)  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Denton  felt  that  he 
was  right  in  setting  forth  that  principle ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  recollected  that  he  did  not  assert,  and 
he  (Mr.  Thomsa)  was  sure  he  would  not  assert,  that  it 
was  absolutely  and  perfectly  right.  His  own  experience 
in  draining  was  much  more  favourable  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Bullock  Webster.  Having  drained  at  various 
depths,  he  had  invariably  found  that  where  the  soil  was 
of  a  tenacious  consisteocy,  drains  three  feet  deep  kept 
the  land  perfectly  dry,  and  left  at  harvest-time  a  con- 
tinued and  unbroken  level  of  corn-crop ;  so  that  practised 
husbandmen  could  not  tell  where  springs  were  or  where 
they  were  not.  In  a  little  field  of  five  acres,  the  drains 
were  fuur  feet  deep  and  fbrty  feet  apart ;  but  what  was 
the  result  ?  In  that  field  he  liad  never  grown  more  than 
three  quarters  of  com  per  acre,  and  three-fourtha  of  the 
land  was  often  under  water.  He  had  now  had  the  land 
gathered  up  into  its  old  form,  and  waa  about  to  have 
dndns  made  three  feet  deep.  It  might  be  true  that 
certain  roots  extended  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet ; 
but  it  was  not  on  that  account  to  be  supposed  that  the 
land  would  repay  the  cost  of  drainage  of  proportionate 
depth.  Should  Mr.  Bullock  Webster's  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  oonunittee  be  adopted, 
he  should  be  happy  to  exhibit  hia  own  land.    This  was 


a  case  in  which  no  fixed  rule  conld  be  laid  down.  What 
was  best  in  particular  instanoea  most  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MscHi  would  like  Mr.  Thomaa  to  state  whether 
the  four-feet  drainage  on  the  Doke  of  Bedford's  estate 
had  Med? 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  asfar  aahia  own  knowledge  went, 
he  had  never  aeen  any  drainage  done  four  feet  deep.  He 
had  not  stated  that  the  four-feet  drainage  was  a  failure. 

The  Chairman  thought  ha  might  ahorten  the  dii* 
cossion  by  stating  that  draining  waa  commenced  cloie 
to  his  own  farm  at  four  feet ;  and  that  he  beUeved  the 
error  was  in  the  distance,  the  drains  being  put  twice  u 
fariqpart  aa  they  ought  to  hare  been.  An  additional 
drain  had  been  made  since,  and  the  whole  now  did 
very  well. 

Mr.  Waltok  said,  that  many  years  ago,  long  before 
deep  drainage  was  thought  of,  he  drained  100  acres  of  land 
at  Chigwell,  at  a  coat  not  exceeding  £2  per  acre;  the 
draina  being  16ft  feet  apart,  and  acroaa  tha  furrows.  He 
used  bushes,  and  cuttings  of  elm  trees  and  willowit 
putting  small  bushes  at  the  bottom,  and  large  ones  at 
the  top.  Every  acre  which  was  thna  drained  gave  him  a 
sack  of  wheat  in  the  first  crop.  At  the  end  of  20  yean, 
he  saw  the  drains  running  hard,  and  he  was  there  to 
prove  that  they  were  running  now  (laughter). 

Mr.  W.  Bbnnbtt,  viewing  the  question  prac 
tically,  was  of  opinion  thst  the  truth  lay  betireea 
the  extremea.  The  result  of  his  own  experience  wu , 
that  in  an  open  poroua  soil,  with  a  good  outfall,  tfaef 
could  hardly  go  too  deep ;  but  thia  did  not  apply  to 
strong  tenacious  soils.  Aa  regarded  the  questios  of 
expense,  he  was  reminded  of  an  observation  of  his  Ute 
lamented  brother'a,  namely,  that  he  preferred  drsming 
himself  to  having  the  work  done  for  him  by  his  Undlord ; 
because  it  was  better  to  incur  a  moderate  expense  at 
once  than  to  have  to  pay  a  heavy  per-centage  for  a  loog 
period.  As  regarded  the  Bedford  estate,  everyone  kiiev 
that  there  had  been  some  Tery  good  drainage  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stokxs  thought  the  great  subject  of  discuaiion 
had  been  rather  lost  sight  of,  namely,  what  was  the  belt 
general  depth  for  drainage  on  all  soils  ?    He  had  seeo  a 
great  deal  of  draining  done  in  Nottioghamshire  and 
Leioestershire,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  foor- 
feet  draining  was  the  most  effectual  that  could  be  adopted, 
provided  the  drains  were  not  placed  too  far  apart.    On 
strong  tenadous  soils  the  distance  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  27  fieet.    If  they  had  a  gravelly  subsoil,  an  interral 
of  five-and*twenty  yards  would  do  very  well.    With 
regard  to  the  materiala  to  be  used,  Mr.  Denton  did  not 
say  much,  though  he  recommended  the  use  of  pip*** 
He  (Mr.  Stokes)  thought  Uiat  when  they  were  going  to 
incur  an  expense  of  j£5  per  acre  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, it  was  most  important  that  they  should  use  only 
materials  which  would  prove  permanent.    For  his  own 
part,  he  ahould  certainly  never  lay  down  pipes  without 
collars ;  for  in  that  case  the  end  of  one  pipe  would  sinkf 
and  the  drain  be  atopped  up.    With  collars  the  drain 
would  last  a  great  number  of  years,  and  there  would  be 
no  loss  of  capital. 

Mr.  Spoonxb  said  no  one  oould  doubt  that  evidence 
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ffligiit  be  adduced  to  ahow  that  in  Mme  cases  deep  drain- 
ing had  anawered  exceedingly  well ;  that  in  other  cases 
extremely  ahaUoir  draining  had  snoceeded ;  and  that  in 
otber  inaUncea,  again,  a  medium  system  had  been 
adopted  with  adTantsge.  He  conld  not  help  thinking 
thit  the  contrariety  of  opinion  on  the  subject  waa  attri- 
botilbk  in  a  great  d^;rae  to  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
gendMBcn  spoke  of  clay  soils,  they  did  not  state  what 
was  tkir  predae  nature.  A  day  might  contain  five- 
md-tmBtf  per  cent,  of  sand,  or  fifty  per  cent.,  or 
wfoty.fiTe  ;  and  it  was  folly  to  suppose  that  the  same 
ijilBD  of  draining  would  answer  equally  well  in  each  of 
tiMBBcasea.  The  question  was,  when  clays  contained 
fifty  per  cent,  of  sand,  and  £b  per  acre  had  to  be  laid 
oat  ia  draining,  what  system  would  answer  best  ?  He 
had  himaelf  examined  various  drains,  and  had  found 
maeh  greater  diTcrsity  of  operation  than  he  could  have 


days  they  must  hare  regard  to  their  oonatituent  proper- 
ties. 

No  formal  resolution  having  been  offered,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Oenton, 
and  a  similar  compliment  to  Mr.  Pain  for  his  conduct 
in  the  chair. 


Mr.  Wood  quite  admitted  that  four-feet  drainage  was 
BBperior  in  itaelf  to  drainage  of  less  depth ;  but,  after 
fflValtfing  the  difference  of  cost  as  between  three  feet 
udfov  feet,  he  had  arriTed  at  the  condusion  that  the 
foraer  answered  his  purpose  best.  He  doubted  whether 
tfeiaiprovement  of  the  land  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
tie  extra  expense. 

Hie  CHAiaiffAK  said,  haTing  been  himsdf  for  many 

yesn  connected  with  draining,  and  haTing  done  a  great 

U  on  the  farm  which  he  occupied,  he  could  not  refrain 

&om  ginng  a  faint  outline  of  liis  experience.    With  le- 

gard  to  stiff  tenadoua  clays — ^he  meant  those  clays  which 

contained  no  stone,  which  were  not  at  all  calcareous,  and 

vhieb,  if  a  diah  were  made  of  them  in  the  shape  of  a 

bow],  woald  hold  water  in  the  same  way  that  a  bowl  did 

-^hia  experience  led  him  to  the  condusion  that  the  best 

way  of  draining  such  daya  was  to  make  the  drains  three 

&et  deep,  and  eighteen  feet  apart    Tliia  conclusion  he 

ttriied  at  from  obaerrationa  which  he  had  had  an  oppor- 

tautf  of  making  at  Collington,  near  St.  Itcs.    As  re- 

gvdcdths  depth  of  drain,  they  must  always  take  into 

eonfldentioii  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  operated  upon. 

NopneiseUne  could  be  drawn  as  to  three  feet,  four 

Aet,  or  fiTe  feet.    The  only  line  to  guide  them  waa 

oommatk  sense,  and  if  they  adhered  to  that  they  could 

not  go  very  far  wrong. 

Mr.   DairroN,  in  reply,    observed:    As   regarded 
dq>th,  he  had  not  aeid  whether  the  general  depth  should 
be  four  feet  or  five  feet ;  what  he  contended  was,  that 
there  should  be  some  minimum.    He  waa  surprised  to 
hear  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Thomas  declare  that  it  was  of 
BO  use  to  go  deeper  than  three  feet  if  that  depth  would 
do.    He  maintained  that  three  feet  would  not  do.    He 
had  himaelf  traced  wheat  roota  nine  feet  deep ;  and,  in 
the  preeenoe  of  some  half-dozen  scientific  men,  he  had, 
OB  Lord  Carnarvon's  estate,  in  the  middle  of  pasture 
Sround,  taken  up  two-inch  pipea  four  feet  deep,  and 
found  them  filled  with  the  roots  of  perennial  grasses. 
Be  could  not  regard  this  otherwise  than  as  an  indica- 
tion of  natural  habit.    Let  the  soil  be  improved,  and  the 
roots  oi  all  plants  woold  descend  deeper ;  and  the  deeper 
the  aoil  was,  the  better  would  it  be  for   vegetation. 
Ht  quite  vgfced  with  Bfr.  Spooner,  that  in  deding  with 


THE   ANNUAL    DINNER   OF  THE 
CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec. 
7,  at  Radley's  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Owen 
Wallis,  of  .Overstone  Grange,  Northampton,  supported 
by  LordBerners,  Mr.  R.  Baker,  Mr.  Trethewy,  Mr.  W. 
Bennett,  Mr.  J.  T.  Davy,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  C.  Johnson, 
the  Rev.  C.  Day,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  E.  B.  Barton, 
Mr.  H.  Hall  (of  Neasdon),  Mr.  CrosskUI,  Mr.  J. 
Howard  (Bedford),  Mr.  Shearer,  Mr.  B.  Webster,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Wood  (of  Wood- 
bridge),  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Wood  (of 
Cuckfield),  Mr.  Grainger,  Mr.  Cressingham,  Mr.  Den* 
ton,  Mr.  W.  Spearing,  Mr.  J.  Bell  (Dover),  Mr.  R. 
Cheffins,  Mr.  W.  Cheffins,  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams,  &c.,  &c., 
upwards  of  eighty  sitting  down. 

The  loyd  toasts  having  been  received  with  customary 
enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Army  and  Navy." 
This  duty  was,  he  observed,  one  of  great  pleasure  and 
dso  one  of  great  pain.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
offer  a  meed  of  praise,  imperfect  though  it  might  be, 
to  that  gallant  band  who  had  at  the  Alma,  at  Bdaklava, 
and  at  Inkermann  won  for  themselves  such  immortal 
fame  (loud  cheers).  If  the  blue  jackets  had  not 
equally  distinguished  tbemsdves  on  their  native  element, 
it  was  because  the  enemy  had  not  dared  to  give  them 
an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was  sure  they  would  have 
made  good  use ;  and  they  had  rendered  essentid  serrice 
to  the  army  on  the  hdghts  of  Sebastopol.  While 
thinking  of  our  brave  army  and  navy,  they  must  not 
forget  thdr  gallant  allies  (cheers).  Costly  as  the  war 
might  be,  it  was  to  be  held  cheaply  purchased  if  those 
who  were  our  nearest  neighbours  by  geographicd  posi- 
tion should  henceforth  be  our  fast  friends.  If,  from 
thdr  position  in  the  field,  our  own  troops  had  hitherto 
had  the  lion's  share  of  the  fighting,  they  had  been 
nobly  seconded  by  their  French  comrades.  Let  them 
hope  that  these  gallant  fellows  would  reodve  timely 
saccour,  so  that  when  they  next  met  the  enemy  it  would 
be  on  more  equal  terms,  and,  though  the  result  could 
not  be  more  glorious,  he  trusted  it  would  in  that  case 
be  more  satisfactory.  "VHth  these  observations,  he 
called  upon  them  to  drink  with  nine- times-nine  to  the 
army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Lieut.  Davt,  m  responding,  expressed  his  inability 
as  a  humble  subdtem  of  the  militia  adequatdy  to  re- 
present the  army  and  navy.  With  respect  to  that  brandi 
of  the  service  to  which  he  bdonged,  however,  he  would 
observe  that  its  military  knowledge  waa  not  very  exten- 
sive because  they  had  not  been  out  long,  but  let  them 
have  the  opportunity  and  they  would  no  doubt  show 
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theuiMlfM  BofliihiiiM  (checrt).  Ut  wu  ordcrtd  to 
join  bii  own  regiment  next  week,  and  it  was,  he  believed, 
the  earneit  with  of  nearly  the  whole  body  to  be  sent  on 
aotive  eertlce  (renewed  oheen). 

The  Cbaibmaic  said  the  next  toaat  on  the  list  wai 
* '  Success  to  the  London  Farmers'  Clab."  It  Waa  to  be 
regretted  that  the  dab  did  not  comprise  greater  nam- 
bersi  and  was  not  efen  more  influential  than  it  was. 
Some  thought  that  by  doubling  the  subscriptions  they 
would  double  the  tiulnber  of  melnben  $  others  thought 
tlie  e£fln;t  wduld  be  prediaely  th§  retcrte.  On  that  sub- 
jeot  he  would  not  offer  an  opinion ;  but,  so  far  as  he  was 
iidlTidually  concerned,  he  hid  always  valaed  the  dub 
for  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  farmers  o^  assembling 
together,  and  disoussing  the  details  of  agricultural  ope- 
rations in  a  manner  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  best 
reauUs  (Hear,  hear)* 
The  toast  hating  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  R.  Bakbu  rose  to  respond.  He  assured  them 
that  no  one  in  this  country  could  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  dub  than  he  did.  In 
his  judgment,  the  prosperity  of  the  dub  did  not  depend 
so  mueh  on  the  amount  subseribed  as  on  the  efforts  of 
members  to  introduce  new  members,  and  to  give  the 
club  the  benefit  of  the  abilities  of  others  in  its  discus« 
sions  as  well  as  of  thdr  own.  That  the  Farmers'  Club 
WAS  instituted  for  an  object  worthy  of  the  country  no  one 
would  deny.  It  aimed  at  introdudng  for  discussion 
those  subjects  which  had  relation,  and  were  most  applt- 
cMti  to  farming  pursuits.  It  endesToured  to  elucidate 
sdentific  subjects,  showing  how  they  might  be  combined 
with  practice,  and  made  applicable  to  the  great  ol^cct 
of  enabling  the  country  to  pynluce  sufficient  food  for  its 
ioliabitents.  There  bad  been  much  speculation  on  that 
question ;  and  if  speculation  were  more  rife  at  one  time 
than  at  another,  it  must  be  in  the  present  emergency. 
There  was  a  period  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  not 
neoesaary  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  bat  it  was  now  evident 
that  if  the  soil  had  not  been  cultivated  the  people  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  daily  food.  This  showed 
how  necessary  their  exertions  were  to  ensure  that  that 
which  was  essential  to  the  well-  being  of  the  nation  should 
not  fail.  Swift  wrote  that  he  who  made  two  ears  of 
wheat  grow  wheio  only  one  grew  before,  did  more  serrice 
to  hii  country  than  the  whole  imee  of  politidans  put 
together  5  and  at  a  time  when  the  population  was  in* 
oreasing  at  such  an  astonishing  rate,  while  there  was 
but  o  limited  number  of  acrea  to  aupply  ite  wants^ 
it  became  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  make  every  acre 
of  land  produce  all  it  was  capable  of  yieldiof ,  and  thus 
to  place  the  nation  in  that  poeition  which  could  only  bo 
obtained  through  thdr  exerttoni.  He  knew  that  some 
gentlemen  were  too  apt  to  regard  this  question  under 
a  political  aspect.  He  had  on  some  occasions  been 
qucationed  by  gentlemen  who  represented  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  how  the  Bridgo-stroet  Pftrlioi. 
Meat  wos  progressiog.  Odo  member  of  that  house 
taently  odd  to  him,  Jokingly,  '*  How  is  it  that,  after  all 
your  diecossions*  you  come  to  no  very  definite  propod- 
tion  or  lotoluUon  ?"  To  wliich  ho  (Mr.  Baker)  npUed, 
••  I  caA't  toll  how  it  ill  except  HMt  wo  ore  too  apt 


to  imitate  our  betters  ift  that  rwpeci  *'  (Uoghter).  But, 
BHthig  Joking  adde,  Ko  mut  mj  a  moot  important  era 
was  opening  to  the  agrionlturml  world.      Science  had 
stepped  into  tht  field»  and  pronaiood  to  do  very  much  for 
the  advanoMnent  of  (krmiiig  pannlte.    They  all  knew 
tho  advantages  of  ohemiitry^a  icienco  whioh  was  not 
at  aU  approdated  by  tgrioulturlm  ton  years  ago.  Svery 
Aiirtter  who  doalt  largdy  in  iiionttre»     ond  espeoUUj 
those  dHorlptioiks  of  mantlre  which  wero  oallod  arUficisl, 
must  bo  aware  that  he  was  indebted  to  chomUtry  for 
proteetfaig  hikn  igalUBt  fhMd»  uul  for  toaching  him  what 
he  oaght  to  buy  ibd  how  he  thoald  proocod,  in  oidsr 
that  his  money  might  bo  most  advantagooudy  infested 
In  the  soU.    Such  wore  soma  of  tho  advantages  derin- 
ble  from  ehomistry.    But  thtro  waa  a  stiU  wider  fieU 
fbr  ite  applioation--a  higher  pursuit  In  which  it  rondend 
valaable  aid  to  the  agrioulUriat.    Tho  oonttitaont  pro^ 
perties  of  soils  were  not  at  the  present  moment  uoder 
stood.    Tho  relatlvo  merite  of  soOs  at  to  tormition  and 
character  wero  not  gonerally  known.    Very  few  faraeri 
were  geologiste;  whilei  on  tho  other  hand,  there  were 
many  geologiste  who,  though  not  pfactioalfhrmers,«CR 
enabled,  chiefly  through  the  Bediam  of  societies  like 
that  whose  annlvtrsary  they  wero  colobimting,  to  cooi* 
municate  information  of  the  utmost  valtio  to  the  faruhii 
interest  and  to  the  oounti/t  Only  two  aighte  ago  the  slab 
had  a  very  able  diecossion  on  tho  pHttoipWa  of  draioiaf  . 
A  vary  deter  paper  was  read,  whtoh  led  to  a  diseoisioa 
as  to  Ike  best  depth  and  the  boat  aaodo   of  ftnifiai 
at  tho  attainment  of   tho   olqoct*     Soaso  gootleiBCS 
arg:ued  for  one  depth,  oomefor  another  (  but  ao  one  took 
a  goologicd  view  of  tho  qoestaoa  |  no  ono  observed  ttet 
the  depth  whioh  would  be  best  for  a  atratifled  ooU  ooaM 
■ot  be  adapted  to  an  anstratified  aoll-^-that  what  wodd 
be  most  bcnefidd  in  tho  ono  oaso  would  bo  far  fro* 
desiraUo  in  the  other.    Lord  fioraen,  be  believed»  hd 
had  eaperioncoin  this  matter  which oMblcd him  tespeU 
with  Oomethltag  Uke  authority.    Mr.  Trimmer  had^  if  ht 
loeolleotod  rightiyi  carried  out  his  dtminiag  piocMS  •• 
his  loiilship*s  esteles— an  estate  on  which  the  odl  was  so 
far  stiaUfied^  or  so  far  ooabiacd  with  other  soils,  tkd 
by  a  jadicioai  diatribacion  aad  arrtogeaMBt  of  the  draias, 
an  objeot  was  effeeted  whioh  would  oot  hato  been  seeared 
by  the  usud  mode  of  proceeding.    These  wore  o^eeli 
which  were  worthy  of  porsuit ;  and  by  moans  of  diseof- 
dons  like  those  which  took  place  in  the  dab,  information 
was  diffused  which  tended  most  effectually  to  proaioCe 
what  conduced  to  the  benefit  of  the  many  (fiear»  bear). 
He  hdd  Ihat  while  dubs  established  on  the  prindplct  of 
the  London  Farmers'  Club  contributed  greatly  to  tJio 
promotion  of  such  objecto  as  he  had  indicated,  that  dab 
was  especially  useful  in  that  reapect,  owing  in  a  gred 
degree  to  ite  central  position^  and  to  ite  beiag  moc* 
easily  accessibie  than  any  of  the  locd  dubs,  to  great  nva- 
bers  of  agriculturisto.    The  subscription  of  ono  poand  a 
year  was  so  small,  that  no  pecsoa  ooald  be  prevented 
from  Joining  it  by  pecuniary  eonsiderationa.    Indeed)  if 
the  subscriptions  were  doubled  or  tioUed,  few  shodd 
on   that   account    hesitate   to  join   ite    ranks.    He 
hdd,  however,  that  it  was  by  oombinatiott— by  nttm- 
boia^that  tho  <rsat  ol:gect  wat  to  be  leGarsd  (Hssr, 
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bev).      They  were  not    ftll  of   a  leientific    cast   of 

mind  ;  tfaej  were  not  all  capable  of  combining  scienee 

with    practiee ;    tlicy   were   not    all  reading    men ; 

mmj   membera   of   the  dab    were   practical,    while 

others   were    theoriata;    and    by  bringing    the    two 

dinet  together,  and  elidting  discosiion  on  pointi  of 

£fferaiee,  the  club  waa  most  likely  to  secure  its  object. 

The  brger  the  number  of  men  brought  together  in  one 

nciftj,  the  greater  waa  likdy  to  be  the  amount  of  benefit. 

He  fdt  great  pleasure,  therdfore,  in  responding  to  the 

toot;  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  press  upon 

^naers  the  necessity  of  giring  the  club  their  confidence, 

lad  not  their  confidence  only,  but  also  their  support. 

Oo  the  first  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutes  great 

opposition  was  made  to  them.    In  like  manner,  on  the 

first  institntion  of  farmers'  dubs,  the  objection  was  taken 

that  ftrmers  could  not  meet  without  becoming  political, 

•ad  thst  In  becoming  political  they  would  become  mis- 

c^Befous.     Sneh,  howeter,  had  not  prored  to  be  the 

caK.    Politics  were  not  treated  of  In  their  clubs.    Sue- 

CEiM  endesTours  were  made  to  atoid  them  to  the 

etsMMt;  and  although  thdr  meetings  might  sometimes 

be  fable  to  dirision,  he  hoped  they  would  neyer  be  ez- 

pOHd  to  contempt.    He  therefore  urged  fiirmers  to  give 

them  thdr  aapport,  while  pursuing  to  the  utmost  of 

their  ability  a  course  whkh  waa  produetiTe  of  benefit 

to  the  country  at  large,  and  more  especially  to  the  agri- 

caltnral  intereat  (cheers). 

Lord  BsRNZRs  said  he  rose,  in  obedience  to  the 

orders  of  the  Committee,  to  propose  the  next  toast— 

and  he  could  assure  them  he  did  so  with  great  pleasure— 

"Ihe  health  of  the  Chairman"  (cheers).    They  weie 

all  witnesses  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 

Chairman   had  performed  his  duties,  and   he  (Lord 

Bemers)  heard  from  all  who  knew  him  that  he  was  a 

good  Csnoer  and  a  good  man.    He  need  say  no  more. 

Hta  friend  (Mr.  Baker)  had  so  completely  cut  the 

grond  from  under  his  feet,  and  there  was  really  yery 

httle  bt  him  to  add  respecting  the  dub.    Iiong  before 

tUi  dab  was  established,  he  proposed  that  a  fiirmers' 

deb  should  be  formed  in  l!iondon.    He  was  extremely 

hippy  to  have  his  name  enrolled  as  a  member ;  for  he 

was  satisfied  that  through  the  medium  of  such  institn- 

tioBs  the  best  fedings  were  engendered,  and  the  greateat 

benefit  was  secured  to  the  agricultural  interest.    It  had 

been  remarked  by  the  Chairman  that  one  of  the  objects 

of  the  dub  was,  that  when  farmers  met  together  they 

might  discuss  topics  of  practical  interest.    He  recol- 

lected  that  about  this  period  last  year  the  question  of 

statistics  was  being  discussed,  and  he  then  expressed  it 

u  his  own  opinion  that  if  the  farmers  of  two  or  three 

parishes  were  to  make  returns  jointly,  no  inconyenience 

could  possibly  adse.     His   friend  (Mr.   Baker)  had 

alluded  to  timea  gone  by.    He  (Lord  Bemers)  stated 

then  what  he  would  now  repeat,  that  he  was  perfectly 

satisfied  that  had  the  wedth  of  the  farmers  of  England, 

and  the  number  of  people  whom  they  employed,  and 

who  were  dependent  on  them  for  support,  been  more 

geoersUy  known,  the  farmers  would  never  have  been 

atticked  and  tilified  in  the  way  they  had  been.    There 

WIS  anotiier  point  to  which  he  desired  to  ad?ert.    He 


iiad  not  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  attending 
any  of  the  discussions  of  the  past  yesr,  though  he  had 
perorived  from  the  reporta  of  the  proceedings  that  some 
of  the  discussions  were  extremdy  interesting  and  useful. 
He  did  not  khow  whether  or  not  they  had  had  under 
thdr  consideration  the  question  of  an  equality  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  same  district.  He  was  tolerably 
weU  accustomed  to  the  examinatioB  of  parliamen- 
tary papers,  and  he  found  retuma  made  of  so 
many  pounds'  weight  at  Uverpool  of  Hull,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  quotation  by  imperial  measure  and 
thebushd.  Again,  there  was  the  pemidous  system 
under  which  a  sale  by  quantity  or  measure  had  to  be 
made  up  in  wdght  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  protested 
agunst  this  in  his  own  oonnty.  When  tisaes  were  Iwd, 
farmers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it ;  but  at  present 
the  advantage  was  in  his  ftiTOnr.  His  own  practice  was 
to  say,  **  There  is  the  sample ',  if  yom  don't  like  It  you 
need  not  have  it ;  I  will  not  make  up  wdght  '^  (Hear, 
hear).  This  year  his  wheat-crop  was  so  good,  that  he 
did  not  antidpate  any  such  deeund,  the  weight  being 
18  stone  81bs.  He  was  not  going  to  troubte  them  with 
statistics.  He  must  beg  them,  however,  as  prsetied 
fiarmers,  oecasioBdly  to  look  at  the  parUamentary  f«- 
tums,  with  the  view  of  sscertsiniBg  the  quantity  of 
wheat  imported  from  year  to  year,  and  from  Baonth  to 
month.  It  appeared  to  him  that  at  the  present  motoent 
it  was  particularly  necessary  that  farmers  should  look  at 
that  question.  Duijng  the  last  five  months,  with  high 
prices,  with  every  inducement  to  import  com  into  this 
country,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  eondderably  more 
than  a  million  quarters -»in  tiie  Liverpool  reports  it  was 
stated  at  two  miUkms— «s  compared  with  the  impotta- 
tion  of  previous  years.  This,  witii  a  price  ranging  from 
70s.  to  80s.,  was  a  very  great  defideney  indeed,  and 
f^om  the  best  inquiriea  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
make,  he  thought  theeu  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  would  soon  be  any  great  supply  of  wheat  from 
abroad.  This  led  him  to  the  coarideration  ef  the  event- 
Ad  tinea  In  which  they  lived.  How  grateful  ought  they 
to  be  to  that  Almighty  Power  which  had  blessed  them 
wItii  an  abundant  harvest  1  If  tiiat  had  not  been  the 
ease,  in  what  oondltfoo,  he  asked,  would  they  be  now  ? 
With  a  crop  as  deficient  as  that  of  last  year,  and  with 
the  still  greater  defideney  in  the  supply  of  foreign  com, 
how  wouM  k  have  hem  poaslble  to  find  the  requisite 
amount  of  fbod  for  the  peopls  t  (Hear,  hear.)  Thank* 
ing  tbem  for  the  kind  attention  irldeh  they  had  paid  to 
hia  remarks,  he  would  dt  down  by  proposing  te  heslth 
of  the  Chairman. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  great  applause, 

The  Chaiumak  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Lord  BauNKES  again  rose,  snd  sdd  Mr.  Baker  had 
kindly  alluded  to  his  (Lord  Bemers')  system  of  drdni^g. 
The  fsct  was  that  he  had  pursued  that  system  for  neariy 
twenty  years,  though  he  had  carried  it  out  with  increased 
earnestness  during  the  last  seven  or  dght  years.  It 
happened  that  he  was  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royd  Agri- 
cultural Booiety  when  Mr.  Trimmer  gave  his  lecture. 
He  remarked  to  that  gentleman  on  the  occadon  that 
what  had  been  then  advocated  in  theory  he  had  re- 
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dooed  to  practice  ;  and  he  offered  to  show  him  the  whole 
■ystem  in  operation.  The  information  which  he  then 
offered  to  Mr.  Trimmer  heahonld  now  be  happy  to  gire 
to  tJtrj  individaal  preient.  If  daring  the  ipriog  or 
summer  months  any  member  of  the  elab  would  do  him 
the  faTonr  to  come  down  to  Keythorpe  and  spend  two  or 
three  days  with  him,  he  ahoold  be  happy  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  system  answered  or 
not  (cheers).  All  that  he  would  say  on  that  point  was 
that  it  answeivd  so  far  as  this— that  cold,  wet  clay  land 
was  now  a  friable  loam,  and  that  upon  land  which 
tenants  had  refused  to  accept  at  a  pound  an  acre  he 
could  grow  five  or  six  quarters  of  wheat.  He  was  grow- 
ing this  year  from  26  to  28  tons  of  mangel-wurzel— he 
had  grown  40  tons — on  this  inferior  land ;  and  he  could 
fold  his  sheep  upon  it. 

Mr.  Thomas,  on  rising  to  propose  the  next  toast, 
said  that  club  described  but  comparatiTely  a  very  little 
circle  in  the  world  of  agriculture,  though  they  did 
their  best.  But  there  was  another  society  which  ramified 
throughout  erery  county  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
which  held  its  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country—he 
lefbrred  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
(cheers).  It  appeared  to  him  that  that  society  had  ren- 
dered great  sendee  with  regard  to  the  improTcment  of 
stock  and  the  management  of  land.  Mr.  Thomas  then 
proceeded  with  a  most  eloquent  addren,  illustrating  the 
high  estimation  in  which  agricultural  pursuits  had  been 
held  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  obsenring  that  it  was  a 
happy  moment  for  agriculture  when  the  late  Lord  Spencer 
.conceiTcd  the  idea  of  forming  a  society  from  which  agri- 
culturists in  all  parts  of  the  country  derived  so  much 
benefit  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling. 

Mr.  Ba&thkopp  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  would  merely  observe 
that  during  the  short  time  that  he  had  had  the  privilege 
of  attendiog  the  Council  meetings,  he  had  seen  manifest- 
ations of  the  strongest  desire  to  render  the  society  as 
useful  as  possible  to  agriculture ;  and  all  that  was  needed 
to  render  the  society  still  more  useful  than  it  had  been 
was,  that  there  should  be  an  accession  of  members  to 
increase  the  funds  at  its  disposal.  He  hoped  that  if 
there  were  any  gentlemen  sitting  round  the  table  who 
were  not  members  already,  they  would  speedily  become 
so  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  SiDNBT  said,  at  the  request  of  the  committee — 
as  a  consumer,  not  as  a  practical  farmer — ^he  rose  to 
propose  a  toast  having  reference  to  a  society  to  which 
the  country  had  long  been  indebted,  and  in  whose  pros- 
perity it  was  especially  interested  at  the  present  time. 
For  when  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  which  they  must  all 
fed  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  serious  one,  the  feeding 
became  quite  as  important  as  the  fighting  (Hear,  hear). 
He  rose  to  propose  "  Success  to  the  Smithfleld  Club," 
and  he  would  couple  with  it  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  now  occupied  the  post  of  senior  stevrard  of  that 
dub,  and  who  had  distrngulshed  himself  u  a  practical 


farmer  and  as  a  breeder  of  Devon  cattle.  He  referred 
to  Lieut.  Davey  (cheers).  This  was  a  toast  which  mait 
dways  be  well  received  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  beeauM 
it  so  happened  that  that  dub  induded  the  nsmet 
of  many  who  had  signalised  tbemsdves  at  the  Smlthfield 
Show— Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and 
others.  Still  stronger  appeared  the  claims  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  to  their  sympathy  when  they  considered  the 
position  which  this  country  held  with  regard  to  the 
breeding  of  animals,  compared  vrith  ita  position  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  after  having  seen  the  magnificent  ihort- 
hom  which  was  exhibited  that  week  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  having  regard  to  the  general 
improvement  which  had  taken  place,  it  was  with  very 
great  pleasure  that  he  now  proposed  "  Success  to  the 
Smlthfield  Club. 

Lieut.  Davy,  in  responding,  sud  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  Smlthfield  Club  was  in  a  petition 
in  which  very  few  societies  were— it  had  suffident  funds 
in  hand  to  pay  the  next  year's  expenses  (laughter). 

Mr.  W.  BxNNBTT  proposed  **  Success  to  the  Loetl 
Farmers'  Clubs  of  the  kingdom."  The  time  was  coming, 
he  believed,  and  was  near  at  hand,  when  the  agriedtore 
of  their  native  land  would  be  regarded  in  a  right  point 
of  light.  The  period  was  psst  when  anything  like  deri- 
sion could  be  applied  to  a  pursuit  of  such  vsst  moment 
to  mankind ;  and  every  one  now  admitted  that  with  the 
wdl-bdng  of  agriculture  was  bound  up  that  of  the  state. 
All  history  supported  this  view.  As  to  locd  farmen' 
clabs,  they  had  dways  been  found  an  excellent  mesni 
of  promoting  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  of 
diffuaiog  useful  information  throughout  the  country* 
As  to  the  misunderatandings  which  often  aroae  be- 
tween men  of  practice  and  men  of  sdence,  he  wai 
convinced  that  in  that  case,  as  in  many  otberti 
truth  lay  between  the  extremes ;  and  while  they  abodd 
endeavour  to  prevent  visionary  men  from  leading 
the  public  astray,  they  must  not  neglect  to  exsmine 
what  might  aid  the  advancement  of  agricdture.  He 
had  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  everything  old 
was  not  necessarily  bad.  Farmera'  dubs,  when  pro- 
perly conducted,  and  when  party  politics  were  excluded 
from  them,  were,  he  was  persuaded,  of  the  greatest  aer- 
vice  to  agriculture,  by  enabling  farmers  to  ascertain 
all  that  was  going  on  in  the  country,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  thdr  own  occupations.  It  was,  therefore, 
irith  great  pleasure  that  he  proposed  the  toast  which  had 
beenentrusted  to  him. 

Mr.  SPKARtNo,  of  the  Winchester  Farmers'  Club, 
responded,  observing  that  farmers'  dubs  did  much  to 
supply  the  educational  deficiencies,  and  to  facilitate  the 
safe  advance  of  agriculture. 

The  remaining  toasts  included  **  The  Committee,'' 
acknowledged  by  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Sus- 
sex ;  <<  The  hedth  of  Lord  Bemers,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
Trethewy ;  «  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Corbet;"  and  '*  The 
Ladies,"  given  by  Mr.  Shearer. 
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Tbe  balf-yearly  meeting  of  the  memben  was  held  on 
SHiidij,  Deo.  9,  in  Hanover  Sqnare;  Mr.  Miles, 
li.P.,  in  the  diair. 

Tke  Seeretarj,  Mr.    HadBon,   read  the  following 
f^wt  s~~ 

REPORT. 
TheCooneil  have  to  report,  that  since  the  last  General 
Meeltng  In  May,  the  Society  has  lost  45  of  its  members 
by  death  or  otherwise,  whUe  135  new  members  have 
daring  the  same  period  been  elected  on  its  list,  which 
ooweontaine— 

89  life  GoTemors, 
145  Annoal  Governors, 
778  Life  Members, 
4236  Annoal  Members,  and 
19  Honorary  Members. 

TkeTicanoy  in  the  Council  created  by  the  death  of 

Ifr.  Fiench  Borke  has  been  fllled-up  by  the  appoint- 

■at  of  the  Earl  of  Damley. 

la  eonseqnence   of    the   losses    incurred    by    the 

BMting  at  Lewes,  and  by  the  non-payment  of  sub- 

Kripdons  due,  the  Council  have  found  it  necessary  to 

Nil  out  of  the  funds  the  sum  of  ;^1,500,  thereby  reducing 

tiie  amount  of  funded  property  to  ;^9,264.    When  all 

ike  out-standing  claims  of  the  Society,  which  by  inat- 

tntkm  hare  not  yet  been  sent  in,  are  paid,  a  fair  balance 

wiU  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 

The  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the  Journal  for  the 

earrent  year  is  now  in  type,  and  in  the  course  of 

bciag  printed  for    distribution    among  the  members. 

It  will  contain,   among  other    papers,  two  lectures 

AAvered  before  the  Society  by  Professor    Simonds, 

sa  tbfi  Age  of  Animals  as  indicated  by  their  Teeth ; 

lad  Professor  Way's  lecture  on  the  Agricultural  Action 

ofUne.    The  Council  hare  agreed  to  the  following 

■Male  for  the  prise  essays  to  be  sent  in  for  compe- 

ti(Mo  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Ist  of  March  next  :^ 

Arming  of  Warwickihire £50 

Fanning  of  BuckinghamBhire. 50 

Chemical  changes  in  the  fermentatioa  of  Dong  ....  30 

Aitifldal  Manures,  and  principlei  of  their  tpplieation  20 

^rUfidal  Feeding  Btniri 20 

Ctoaes  of  Fertility  and  Barrenneii  in  Soils 40 

BetentioB  of  Moisture  in  dry  Tomip  Lend 10 

Picfention  and  eore  of  Mildew  in  eeieal  erops 20 

Tanwncw  in  Sheep  and  Lambs 20 

Aay  other^agiienltaial  subject  10 

£270 
The  country  meeting  at  Lincoln  has  proved  in  every 
Rspeet  to  haTo  been  one  of  the  most  successful  hitherto 
held  by  the  Society.  The  cordial  greeting  and  hospi- 
tality the  members  received,  the  liberality  of  the  Mayor, 
tad  the  co-operation  of  the  local  committee,  alike  con- 
tributed to  promote  most  effectively  the  objects  of  the 
Society  on  thatoccuion;  while  the  special  prises  offered 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  owners  of  hunting  horses  and  to 
the  breeders  of  improved  Lincoln  sheep,  and  those  for 
long-wool  ofKered  by  the  local  committee,  increased  the 
variety  of  the  show.    A  peculiar  international  Interest 


was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  deputed  specially 
to  attend  the  meeting  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  as  a  mark  of  his  respect  towards  the  Society 
and  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom.  The  trials  of 
implements  on  that  occasion  were  conducted  with  great 
care,  and  with  strict  attention  to  results.  In  the  testing 
of  power,  two  important  inventions  were  introduced^ 
which  still  further  promoted  that  highly  important  ob- 
ject :  namely,  1.  Mr.  Amos's  improved  dynamometer  for 
self-registering,  at  one-and  the  same  time,  the  power  and 
velocity  required  in  working  the  various  classes  of 
machines  exhibited ;  and,  2.  Mr.  Balke's  employment 
of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  to  supersede  certain  personal 
superintendence  required  previously  in  the  trial  of  steam- 
engines.  The  Society  have  been  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Amos  and  the  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Sims 
respectively  for  the  use  of  those  instruments  at  the  Lin- 
coln trials. 

The  Council  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
authorities  of  Carlisle  to  hold  the  Society's  country 
meeting  of  1855  in  that  city ;  and  measures  have  already 
been  taken  for  preparing  the  land  for  the  trial  of  im- 
plements and  for  the  purposes  of  the  show-yard.  The 
Council  have  agreed  to  the  following  schedule  of  prises 
to  be  awarded  at  that  meeting  in  the  classes  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  namely : — 

Short-homed  cattle £160 

Hereford  cattle 160 

Devon  cattle 160 

Scotch  cattle 1 05 

Agricultural  hones  generally  150 

C^desdale  hones 50 

Leicester  sheep 110 

Southdown  and  other  short- wooUed  iheep  ....  110 

lioag-woolled  sheep  not  Leieesten 110 

Mountain  sheep • 40 

Pigs   70 

Total £1,226 

They  hare  postponed  to  their  first  meeting  in  February 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  prises  for  farm 
poultry,  and  their  decisions  on  those  for  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery. 

The  Council  continue  to  be  favoured  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  with  returns  furnished  by  the  English  Minis- 
ters and  Consuls,  of  the  existence  of  gusno  or  nitratea 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  noble  Lord 
has  likewise  intimated  that  special  instructions  have  been 
given  by  the  Admiralty  for  investigations  to  be  made  by 
cruisers  in  tropical  seas  in  cases  where  a  probability  of 
success  is  indicated  by  ooUateral  drcumstanoes.  These 
various  communications  will  eventually  form  a  body  of 
valuable  evidence  for  the  Society ;  and  the  Council 
cannot  too  strongly  expreu  their  deep  sense  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  great  interest  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Society. 

The  French  GoTemment  have  transmitted  to  the 
Society,  through  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
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raerae  in  Parif ,  «  Talaable  collection  of  the  moit  im- 
portant agricoltural  works  recently  published  in  France ; 
intimating  that  all  requests  from  the  Society  for  any  in- 
formation from  France  will  be  complied  with.  The 
Connoil,  in  acknowledging  this  mark  of  distinguished 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  French  Goyemment, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  transmit- 
ting a  complete  set  of  the  Socbty's  Journal  for  their 
acceptance. 

The  constant  influx  of  new  members  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  affords  presumption  of  the  public  useful- 
ness of  the  Society,  and  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
a  national  institution,  which,  uniting  in  itself  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  community  dispersed 
throQghodt  the  oountry,  becomes  a  powerful  engine  for 
cnrrying  into  effective  action  those  improvements  or 
alterations,  which,  while  tending  to  advance  individual 
interests,  promote  the  general  irelfare  of  the  nation. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jambs  Hudson,  Secretary. 

UAUP-TBABLY  ACCOUNT,  mHinna  SOth  Junb,  1854. 


Balaaee  in  ^  hands  ef  the  Baaken.  2ad  Jan., 

1854 £U07    8  10 

BalaDce  in  the  bands  of  the  Secretary,  2nd  Jan^ 

1854 14    7  10 

Dividcads  CO  Stoek 189  10    5 

Uoferoor'abaiaBeaofliftt-CoaipoMtioB 40    0    0 

novarao'i*  Anonal  Sabacriptiooa. 474    0    0 

Memben'  life-Compoaitioat 340    0    0 

Meaben'  Aaoual  Subacriptioai. 2,208  12    0 

Raciipta  en  aeeonat  of  Jooraal 884    0    8 

llccaipts  OB  aeoouot  of  (Olouesstcr)  Coontiy 

Meeting 7  15    0 

£4,686    0    9 

Taos.  Ratmomd  Babxbb,  ChainMB. 
C.  B.  CRAixoNia. 
Wm.  Fish  I  a  Hossa. 

SaXUIL  JOKAS. 

PATXKKT8. 

remanent ehargea £170  12  6 

Tuea  and  Rates 18  19  2 

BttablMhinert 520    8  7 

Postage  and  Carmge 26  16  4 

AdvertiaaMoto , 9    9  9 

Vaymcota  on  account  of  Joarnai 629    0  2 

Veterinary  Grant,  half  a  year 100    0  0 

Veterinary  Invcatigationt 6    6  0 

Chemieal  Gnat,  half  a  year 100    0  0 

Caenical  InveatigatioM.  half  a  year 150    0  0 

Vriea 886    0  0 

raynxnta  on  aeeoont  ef  Coontiy  Maeti<>ga 

dnnng  the  half-year  :— 
Oa  areooat of Gloneaatar..  ••  £784  14    0 

OnaeBonntofliacotat. 516    8  10 

l;2S0  18  7 

Raadry  ilaM  of  Patty  OMh 7  17  9 

Udaaee  in  the  haadi  of  the  Baaken,  80th  JoHb 

1854 1,295    6  9 

Balaaee  in  the  handa  of  the  Secntaiy,  80th 

1864 29  10  2 

£4,696    0    9 

Mdited,aad(bnadeorrBet,«his  8th  day  ef  Do- 
ctnhar,  1854. 

Thos.  KiriOHT. 
Gaom«s  L  Ratmond 
0BO.  Dt». 


Lord  Fbvbrsh  AM  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  ruing 
to  move  that  the  report  which  had  just  been  read  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted.  Not  liaving  had  an  opportunity  of 
investigating  its  contents  previously,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  lengthened  observations ;  but  so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  jadge  from  hearing  the  report 
read,  it  was  very  satisfactory.  There  was  perhaps  one 
cause  of  regret,  namely,  the  reported  diminution  in  the 
funded  stock  of  the  Society.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
thi«  wonld  not  long  continue,  and  that  any  deficiency 
which  now  existed  would  ere  long  be  made  good.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  So- 
dety  on  the  election  to  the  oflice  of  President  of  bii 
hon.  friend  in  the  chair.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  hii 
hon.  friend's  acquaintance  for  a  long  series  of  yean, 
and  he  was  sure  it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the 
Society,  to  find  that  it  was  now  preaided  over  by  a  gen-i 
tleman  who  was  so  well  acquainted  praeticaUy  with  al 
the  details  of  agricaltnre,  snd  so  competent  to  promote 
the  interests  of  that  great  and  important  branch  of  thft 
national  industry  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  W.  BAKan,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
the  report  appeared  to  him  to  be  drawn  up  with  great 
care,  and  he  trusted  that  all  it  promised  would  be 
realized,  and  that  everything  that  was  practicable  wonld 
be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  Society.  In  par- 
ticular he  hoped  the  Council  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  sUte  of  the  fnnds  (Hear,  hear).  He  trusted  he 
ahould  not  be  considered  out  of  place  if  he  remarked 
that  if  any  arrear  like  that  which  now  existed  should  ac- 
cumulate in  future,  it  ought  to  be  attacked,  if  he  might 
use  the  expression,  much  earlier.  There  was,  it  ap- 
peared, a  large  proportion  of  members  who  did  not  pay 
their  subscriptions  with  regularity;  and  the  result  of 
this  was  virtually  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  upon  those 
who  did  pay.  Hie  Council  would  do  wc^  to  insist  in 
future  on  early  payment,  and  should  determine  that 
persons  who  had  not  paid  for  a  certain  period  should 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  Society  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Ch AIRMAN  said  periiaps  Mr.  Barker  would  fa& 
presenting  the  accounts  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  stating  how  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  ;f  1,500 
from  the  fnnds.  He  would  at  the  same  time  be  enabled 
to  announce  to  this  general  meeting  that  at  present  the 
financial  alTairs  of  the  Society  were  in  a  Tory  satisfac- 
tory state,  and  that  they  would  oommence  the  next 
year  with  a  oonslderaUe  bahmoa  in  band  at  their 
bankers'. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted  nnaniawnaly, 

Mr,  R.  BAmuBU,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, presented  the  accounts,  which  showed  that 
the  remaining  stock  of  the  Society  amounted  to  £9fiQ0, 
and  that  there  was  also  a  balance  of  j^l.OOO  in  cash. 
He  said  the  Chairman  had  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
should  say  something  with  regard  to  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Society.  He  wonld  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks. As  far  back  as  a  twelvemonth  ago,  the  Finance 
Committee  had  power  given  them  to  effect  a  sale  of 
funded  property  to  the  amount  of  ;fl,500|  in  ease 
they  should  consider  such  a  step  absolutely  nccosary. 
There  was,  however,  at  the  time  aeonaidsrmbU  amovit 
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vmii4  Mm*  in  i  «a4  Mt  moregfep,  itoolia  w«rt  sot  ia 
t  |oo4   po«i|ioii  lor    foUiof ,  ftb«   CowmittM  htil- 
tUeil,  IB  tbo  hop*  tlutt  tbty  might  bf  entbUd  to  itoor 
eleirof  the  dtffiovlty,    Towvda  tbo  Aotomn  tboy  fowd 
(arte  deloj    inprtctioablo,  and  »  file  to  tbo  anonn  t 
Hated  then  took  place.    At  tbo  Novembor  mcoting  of 
tittCovDcU  be  waa  aathorUed  to  oddreaa — bo  wqald 
not  Kj^  a  remonitrance,  but  a  calm  itatemeot  of  the 
difaldeo  of  the  Society — to  those  members  who  bad 
Bot  pud.     Some  delay  occorred  in  gettipg  oot  the  cir- 
ealir,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  month  that 
it  vtt  sent  forth ;  and  it  was  bat  justice  to  the  gentle- 
ma  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who  were,  in  fact, 
only  charged  with  loadYertence  and  inattentioni  to  state 
tkat  ttpon  receiviog  the   circalar  they  most  promptly 
mponded     to     the    appeal,    and    the    result     was 
tint  there  had  been  a  daily  influx  of  something  like 
£^  iloce  that  time  (Hear,  hear).    They  had  balanced 
tkeiesount  for  the  year  1854.    There  was,  he  beliered, 
BO  dam  against  them  eicept  one  in  the  form  of  an 
sfioooot  for  unavoidable  repairs  iu  the  building  in  which 
(kf  were  assembled.      The  omouot  of  this  account 
voold  be  paid  as  soon  as  it  was  certified  to  be  correct, 
sad  there  would  remain  a  very  creditable  balance  at  the 
bsokers*  in  favour  of  the  Society.    It  could  not  be  too 
freqaeotiy  Impressed  on  the  members,  that  the  means  of 
the  Society  weri  its  subscriptions.    He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Baker  that  it  seemed  rather  hard  that  the  willing  horse 
should  be  always  at  work,  while  the  sluggard  remained 
behind  and  threw  obstacles  !u  the  way  of  progress.     If 
an  the  subscriptions  were  paid  as  they  became  due,  the 
Sofliety  would  never  be  placed  in  any  ^difficulty.    They 
were,  however,  now  going  on  better,  and  had  a  more 
paying  set  of  members  than  they  bad  h^  for  some  time. 
Sir  J.  V.  Shbllst  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  audi- 
tan  for  auditiog  the  accounts.    He  must  take  that  op- 
peitsaity  of  remarking  that  the  whole  of  the  tightness 
as  regvded  money  was  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  at 
the  period  of  the  Lewes  Meeting,  there  happened  to  bo 
a  geoeral  election,  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  show- 
yard  fell  off  in  conse(}ueQCe  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  quite  re- 
cover.   He  confessed  he  did  not  look  with  great  alarm 
upon  the  fact  of  their  having  been  obliged  to  sell  out  a 
portion  of  their  property  in  the  funds.    The  investment 
in  the  fnods  must  have  been  intended  to  meet  any  f>uch 
aeeident  as  that  which  he  had  mentioned.    He  did  not 
feel  in  the  least  degree  despondent  with  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  their  affairs,  and  he  believed  the  reported 
defteiency  would  soon  be  supplied.    Though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee,  he  had  watched  very  nar- 
rowly  the  course  whieh  had  been  pursued,  and  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  AsBBUAY  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Dtkr,  as  one  of  the  auditors,  returned  thanks 
for  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Luce,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Xoorsop,  the  auditors  were  re-elected. 

Colonel  Challonba  said  he  rose  to  move  a  vote  of 


thanka  whioh  wm  woU  merilod  i  asd  ho  waa  aufo  that 
when  he  mentioBed  the  name  the  meeting  would  oor* 
dially  roapeod.  The  name  waa  that  of  Professor  Wsy 
(Hear,  hear),  to  whom  the  aooiety  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  fior  tbo  light  which  bo  had  thrown  upon 
chemistry  aa  immediately  eooneeled  with  agrieuUnr^* 
They  all  knew  that  oertaln  points  whieh  were  previously 
hidden  and  unknown  to  any  one  had  been  recently  made 
public  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer ;  and  if  the  Society 
had  been  the  medium  of  publicity,  it  must  bo  rceoUectpd 
that  it  was  to  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Professor 
Way  that  they  wove  to  look  for  the  origin  of  these  ad- 
vantages.  No  person  oonld  have  heard  the  Professor's 
lectures  without  appreetating  them }  and  until  the  pub- 
lication in  the  nest  number  of  tbo  Joumai,  the  public 
ermld  not  poesibly  oonoeiva  the  exoeasivo  labour  which 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  agriouUnre. 
There  was  one  particular  in  whieh  the  labours  of  the 
Professor  had  been  especially  useful ;  he  referred  to  the 
fieiUtles  whieh  he  had  aiforded  for  the  detection  of  adul- 
teration in  manures  (Hear,  hear).  Thii  was  a  matter  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  farmer  than  almost  anything 
else.  If  a  farmer  went  into  the  market,  and  gave  £\2 
a  ton  for  an  article  whieh  wu  not  intrinsically  worth  Jt2, 
be  was  robbed  by  wholesale  \  and  it  would  be  diflcult 
to  conceive  anything  more  detrimental  to  bis  interest 
than  the  liability  to  such  frauds.  Professor  Way  bad  fsar- 
lessly  and  honestly  carried  out  his  reseavehea  on  that 
subject ;  he  had  pointed  out  where  the  shoals  lay  |  and 
if  the  fkrmer  were  shipwrecked  hereafter,  it  would  not 
bo  the  Ikult  either  of  the  Professor  or  the  Society.  lie 
would  not  detain  thom  any  longer }  he  had  already  said 
qoito  sufficient  to  show  that  Professor  Way  v  as  welU 
titled  to  thoir  thanks. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Barthrop,  and 
adopted. 

Professor  Way  said  it  was  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  him  to  receive  this  testimony  of  the  interest  which 
the  Society  took  in  his  researches  and  lectures ;  and  it 
could  not  but  tend  to  enhance  their  success.  The 
meeting  was  of  course  aware  that,  in  researches  of  this 
kind,  discoveries  which  were  at  first  attended  with  great 
Alat,  being  the  payment,  as  it  were,  of  the  arrears  of 
science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  excited  less  interest  in 
subsequent  years.  The  first  bursts  of  discovery  were 
naturally  considered  the  grandest.  If  the  details  were 
worked  out  only  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, the  progress  made  was  equally  imp5rtant  with  the 
first  discovery ;  but  then  it  was  not  so  striking,  and  did 
not  excite  such  general  interest.  They  must  not  expect, 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  to  make  great  and  rapid  dis- 
coveries: he,  for  one,  bad  never  supposed  that  they 
would  do  so.  The  great  work  of  science,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture,  seemed  to  be  the  gradual  elimination 
of  ideas  on  the  general  subject.  He  formed  every  day 
a  better  conception  of  the  real  objects  of  science  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  and  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Colonel  Challoner  had  in- 
troduced the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  manures. 
That  was  a  question  which  came  home  more  immediately 
to  the  farmer  than  almost  any  other;  but  he  hoped  that, 
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after  a  time,  they  would  hftTe  luoceaded  in  prodadng  a 
feeling  among  the  dealers  in  manure  that  no  adoltera- 
tion  wai  poaiible  (Hear,  hear) ;  that,  by  keeping  the 
cat  actire,  the j  would  prevent  her  from  haiing  any  mice 
to  km.  Tbia  result  was,  in  hctf  being  gradually 
brought  about.  The  dealers  were  becoming  more 
^honest,  and  a  better  class  of  men  were  entering  the 
trade  (Hear,  hear).  The  effect  was  slow,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  Barker  said  there  was  another  professor  to 
whom  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to 
acknowledge  his  sernoes.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  that  gentleman  had  been  thanked 
before;  but  still  he  did  not  think  a  general  meeting 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  some  acknow* 
ledgment  being  made  of  the  valusble  services  which  he 
had  recently  rendered  to  agriculture.  They  had  had  a 
most  powerful  demonstration  of  the  value  of  his  labours 
that  very  week,  the  Professor  having  entered  upon  a 
task  which  appeared  never  to  have  enterfed  into  any 
one's  conception  before,  his  object  being  to  afford  means 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  all  animals  by  means 
of  an  examination  of  their  teeth.  Such  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  models  had  hardly  ever  been  submitted  to 
public  inspection  before.  So  succfssfully  was  the  idea 
brought  into  practical  operation,  that  it  had  been  shewn 
that  sheep  sent  in  for  prizes  which  were  retorned  as 
seventeen  weeks  old,  were  almost  as  many  months 
(laughter).  As  long  as  they  could  keep  their  mouths 
shut,  it  was  all  very  well ;  but  when  these  were  open 
tliere  coald  no  longer  be  any  mistake.  The  plan  which 
he  referred  to  would  soon  be  in  print,  and  every  one 
would  be  enabled  to  purchase  it  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal.  He  felt  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Simonds. 

Colonel  Chattx&ton  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  and  adopted. 

Professor  Simonds,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he 
wanted  no  other  stimulus  than  this  kind  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  induce  him  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  cause  of  science  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture. 

The  Chairman  having  vacated  his  seat,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Challoner, 

Sir  J.  V.  Shbllbt  said  he  rose  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  as  one  who  had  from  the  first  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  move  a  vote 
of  thanks  to. their  President,  Mr.  MUes  (cheers).  He 
felt  strongly  that  they  had  done  well  in  inviting  that 
gentleman  to  take  the  chair  of  this  great  Association ; 
and  he  could  say  personally,  from  having  been  connected 
with  him  as  a  steward  of  the  implement-yard  for  several 
years,  that  zealous  as  many  others  were  in  conducting 
the  operations  of  the  Society,  he  knew  no  man  who  had 
from  the  commencement  so  invariably  devoted  himself, 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  to  the  furtherance 


of  the  interest  of  the  agrienltorml  body ;  he  therefore 
felt  great  satis&ction  in  proposing  a  TOte  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Miles,  not  only  for  his  oondaet  in  the  chair  that 
day,  but  for  the  regularity  and  ability  with  which  he 
had  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  motion,  after  having  been   seconded  by  Lord 
Feversham,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Miles  said  he  felt  exceedingly  obliged  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  vote  had  been  aabmitted  to  and  re- 
ceived  by  the  meeting.    He  must  say  be  aboold  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  fulfilling  properly  bia  duties  as 
president,  were  it  not  for  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
which  he  met  with  in  the  council  and  the  committees. 
Associated,  however,  as  he  had  been  witb  them  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  Society,  he  felt  that  they  were  the 
persons  who  carried  on  Uie  actual  business,  and  that 
beyond  sitting  in  the  chair,  there  wbm  really  Tory  little 
for  the  president  to  do.    It  had  always  given  him  (he 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  labour  for  this  society.   He 
thought  it  commenced  in  the  proper  way  by  not  taking 
science  alone  for  its  guide,  but  science  vrith  practice. 
He  need  scarcely  make    any   allusion   to    what   had 
already  been  done.      It  must    be    perceptible  to  all 
who  travelled  tbroogh  the  country,  whether  they  went 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  that  the  improTement  which 
had  taken  place  in  agriculture  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Society  was  immense  (Hear,  hear).     Whether  he 
looked  at  the  breeds  of  cattle,  whether  he  looked  at  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether  he  looked  at  the  eradica- 
tion of  noxious  weeds,  or  whether  he  looked  at  the  nie 
of  artificial  roannres,  he  found  on  all  hands  marks  of 
improvement.    Every  effort  had  been  made   by  sgri- 
culturists  to  avail  themselves,  as  f ar  aa  possible,  of  the 
advantages  which  this  Society  conferred  upon  them; 
and    through    their    industry    and     intelligence    they 
were    now    enabled    to    provide,  per    acre,    a    con- 
siderably greater  quantity  of  com,  and    a   consider- 
ably greater  quantity    of    beef,  than    they    provided 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  career  (cheen). 
It    must,    therefore,    be    to    him  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  that   the  Council    had  honoured  him  by 
placing  him  in  the  situation  which  he  occupied.  Had  he 
known,  indeed,  beforehand  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
do  so,  he  should  respectfully  have  declined  the  honour  ; 
but  it  came  upon  him  unawares,  and  he  was  elected  be- 
fore he  had  the  slightest  idea  that  he  should  be  even 
named  for  the  office  of  president.    He  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  there  were  many  who  bad  higher  claims  to 
that  distinction  than  himself.    Having,  however,  been 
placed  in  that  situation,  he  should  not  shirk  its  datiet , 
but  should  endeavour  honestly,  faithfully,  and  with 
effect,  to  promote  the  great  object  of  the  Society— 
namely,  the  benefit  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  of 
the  country  in  general  (cheers). 

The  meeting  then  separated. 
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ON  INCREASING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  OUR  RIDING-HORSES,  AND 
THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  BREEDERS  SHOULD  RECEIVE  FROM 
Oa    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETIES. 


It  hs  been  our  duty  frequently  within  the  last 

two  or  three  years  to  impress  upon  our  agricul- 

toBsfs,  or  those  whom  they  take  as  their  leaders^  the 

|ood  poticy  of  more  directly  recognizing  and  en- 

eoanffng  the  breeds  of  our  hunting  and  riding- 

iuna.    With  the  exception  of  the  Yorkshire  and 

Suffolk  Societies,  we  do  not  know  one  in  either 

Eofj^nd,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  that  has  given  any- 

tluQf(  hke  that  attention  it  should  to  the  merits  of 

the  vdl-hred  horse.    In  fact,  such  associations  but 

too  commonly  pass  him  over  with  the  most  studied 

m^&reoce.     It  would  almost  appear,  from  their 

proeeedixigs,  that  the  breeding  of  good  horses  was 

Dot  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  command 

thdr  countenance ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not  a  pursuit 

upon  which  the  farmer  should  be  expected   to 

engage. 

The  grand  object  of  course  of  an  agricultural 
exhibition  is  mainly  obtained  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample.   That,  then,  which  such  a  body  does  not 
invite  to  take  a  place  at  its  meetings,  we  may  justly 
raoogb  conclude  it  indirectly  tends   to  ignore. 
The    effect,  in  fact,  can  scarcely  be  otherwise. 
Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  even  poultry,  and  perhaps 
dran|(ht  horses — but  no  further.     Since,  however, 
we  first  touched  on  this  subject  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
H  has  become  one  of  necessity.    Some  would  have 
it   that  our   roadsters   and    hunters  were  sadly 
detenotaking ;  the  more  cause  then  for  our  looking 
to  tbem.     Thanks,  though,  to  those  too  often 
naSgoed  works — the  Racing  Calendar  and  the 
Stiid  Book — this  was  quickly  seen  to  be  but  a  false 
alarm.    We  may  be  short  of  horses,  as  little  doubt 
we  axe;  but  never  were  there  such  opportunities  for 
breeding   good    ones    as  we    at    present    enjoy. 
Hunters,  hacks,  and  chargers  are  still  rising  in 
price ;  the  very  Government  has  had  to  spring  a 
figure.    Nothing,  in  a  word,  promises  to  pay,  or 
has  paid,  better  of  late,  than  that  constant  desidera- 
tum, "  a  good  sort  of  horse." 

And  who,  pray,  should  be  the  firstto  profit  by  this  ? 
from  whom  should  we  look  chiefly  for  the  supply 
to  meet  a  demand  so  long  growing  upon  us  ?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  Who  can  breed  him  so 
cheaply,  or  rear  him  with  so  little  inconvenience,  as 
the  farmer?  It  is  his  business  in  fact,  we  might 
a^ost  say  his  pleasure.  But  it  is  a  business  he 
lias  sadly  neglected,  and  one  that  few  have  cared 
to  pot  him  in  the  right  way  of  proceeding  with. 
Ihey  win  tell  him  that  he  must  have  the  best  blood 


for  a  Shorthorn  or  a  Devon,  for  a  Southdown 
sheep,  or  a  Berkshire  pig.  They  put  the  best  sorts 
before  him,  and  insist  upon  the  absolute  need  for 
his  using  them.  It  will  pay  him  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  they  take  no  heed  of  the  best  blood  for 
horses,  but  let  him  cross  under-bred  animals  with 
perhaps  worse,  and  hence  the  rips  on  the  strength 
of  which  "  our  breed  of  horses  is  deteriorating." 

We  introduce  with  this,  at  a  season  but  too  op- 
portune, a  letter  from  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr,  Willoughby  Wood.  We  trust  that  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  partiality  when  we  pronounce  it 
to  be,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pa- 
pers ever  written  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. Mr.  Wood,  it  will  be  found,  goes  at  once 
to  the  evil  and  the  remedy.  The  former  is  the 
sheer  neglect  with  which  agriculturists  have  regard- 
ed the  breeding  of  riding-horSes.  As  he  truly  says — 
"  Farmers  who  would  not  grudge  trouble  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  department  of  their  business,  are  in 
this  matter  unaccountably  remiss.  They  put  their 
mare  to  the  first  horse  which  walks  into  their  yard, 
having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  him ;  while  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  horses  of  first- 
rate  reputation  standing  a  few  miles  from  their  own 
residence."  This  is  it.  And  yet  our  country  gen- 
tlemen, if  they  have  pre-eminently  a  taste,  it  is  for 
hunting,  and  the  use  of  a  good  horse.  So  they  assem* 
ble  in  committee,  and  start  societies,  and  draw  out 
prize  lists,  and  invite  their  tenants  to  breed  good 
oxen  and  sheep;  but  not  a  word  about  good 
horses.  We  don't  want  them ;  and  they  wouldn't 
pay  perhaps.  Unfortunately  we  do  want  them ; 
and  they  would  pay — ^hardly  anything  better. 

But,  then,  as  a  rule  they  must  be  good.  The 
means  to  ensure  this  are  simple  enough.  It  is  but 
the  same  principle  on  which  we  obtain  all  other 
good  stock — ^by  the  use  of  the  best-bred  animals. 
Now,  there  is  no  animal  in  this  country  so  purely 
bred,  or  none  whose  influence  is  so  strong  on  what 
he  may  be  crossed  with,  as  the  thorough-bred 
horse.  Mr.  Wood's  recipe  is  what  has  always  been 
our  own :  put  your  hackneys,  and  half-bred  mares 
of  all  descriptions,  to  none  but  the  thorough-bred 
horse.  Considering  the  perfection  to  which  we 
have  brought  him,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
often  we  are  urged  to  bring  him  down  again. 
Mr.  Wood  refers  to  some  of  this  nonsense — for  it 
is  really  nothing  more — which  it  seems  was  given 
sometime  since  in  "a highly  popular  publication." 
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We  do  not  ourfielves  remember  to  have  seen  it,  bat 
it  can  certainly  have  been  no  great  loss.  To  im- 
prove our  cavalry,  the  magnificent,  powerful,  and 
high-oouraged  English  raco-horsa  is  to  be  pasted 
over,  and  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  Arab,  and  breed 
weeds  and  palfreys.  We  fancy  our  contemporary, 
"  the  highly  popular  publication,"  whatever  it  may 
happen  to  be,  did  not  gather  its  renown  on  the 
strength  of  such  reasoning  as  this. 

The  proffered  advice  from  Mr.  Spooner  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  for  crossing  half-bred 
mares  with  half-bred  horses,  was  so  palpable  a  mis- 
take that  we  took  upon  ourselves  at  once  to  show 
iu  fallacy.  We  have  no  doubt  but  Mr,  Spooner 
wrote  with  the  best  intentions ;  we  gave  him  every 
credit  for  doing  so  at  the  time  we  noticed  his  com- 
munication. Unfortunately,  however,  he  took  the 
fact  of  any  one  daring  to  differ  in  opinion  with  him 
as  a  mortal  offence,  and  replied  in  a  spirit  that 
we  should  be  very  sorry  to  imitate.  We  can  ven- 
ture still  to  assure  him  that  there  are  not  ten  men 
in  England,  who  know  anything  about  the  breed- 
ing of  a  horse,  tbat  would  be  hkely  to  back  his 
theory. 

We  command  Mr,  Wood's  remarks  on  this 
point  to  his  especial  attention.  We  com- 
mend the  whole  letter  to  the  several  committees 
and  managements  of  our  agricultural  societies,  great 


and  small.  Honestly  it  touches  on  a  duty  tbey 
have  but  so  far  neglected.  Above  all,  we  would 
commend  it  to  the  farmer  himself.  It  will  be  to 
his  interest  to  study  mor«  carefully  the  subject  of 
it.  He  has  every  means  ready  at  band  for  following 
out  the  advice  here  offered,  If  be  so  chooses,  b«  may 
breed  good  horses  even  with  the  material  be  now 
has,  and  so«  with  far  leas  escpense  than  he  would, 
or  has,  set  about  producing  good  beasts  or  sheep. 
Let  him  search  out  a  thorough<rbred  stallion  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Let  him  run  his  eye  over  the 
list  of  stallions,  as  given  each  succeeding  spring 
in  the  Farmers*  Magazine — some  hundred  and 
fifty  really  well-bl-ed  horses.  There  are  mimj 
more,  no  doubt,  never  advertised  at  all;  and 
we  should  so  surmise  there  are  few  homesteada 
in  England  without  one  handy.  What,  then,  is  to 
prevent  the  farmer  from  rearing  a  colt  or  two  so* 
nually,  that  it  shall  be  bis  pride  tP  show  aad  hi^ 
profit  to  sell. 

We  he^r  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  had  some  intention  of  offering  a  serisi  of 
such  prizes  as  are  here  referred  to,  for  the  ensuipg 
meeting  at  Carlisle.  They,  however,  were  ulti» 
mately  induced  to  confine  anything  extrs^rdiDary 
in  this  way  to  the  classes  of  Clydesdales-  Ws  c^o 
only  say  that  we  are  very  sorry  to  find  thsy  caon^t 
do  more. 


ON    INCREASING    OUR    SUPPLIES    OF    CAVALRY    HORSES. 


Sib, — I  address  yoa  once  more  on  the  subject  of 
horses.  My  object  in  doing  so  if,  the  great  importaoce 
to  the  country  which  an  adequate  supply  of  eavalry 
horses  is  beginning  to  assume.  During  the  two  last 
yearsi  the  demand  for  ef ery  description  of  useful  horses 
has  e^Ecredcd  the  supply.  AgricuUurai  horses  never 
were  known  to  be  so  scaree,  nor  to  feteh  such  prices. 
Three- year«old  fiUies  hsfe  in  many  districts  fetobed  ^p* 
wards  of  4^50,  and  oolts  of  the  same  age  £60,  while 
eyen  foals  hare  oommpnly  been  sold  for  £20  each^a 
price  which,  some  years  since,  would  have  bought  a  colt 
of  an  age  fit  to  work.  The  prices  of  hunters  have  been, 
and  still  are,  enormous ;  indeed^  of  those  which  com- 
bined power  with  good  looks,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
value  is  pretty  nearly  what  the  owner  chooses  to  put 
upon  them. 

Such  being  the  caae,  it  oannot  excite  surprise  that  it 
has  lately  been  fonnd  neeessary  to  raise  the  price  given 
for  eavalry  horses,  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
class  between  those  used  in  agriculture  and  those  ds« 
voted  to  the  ehase.  Of  ordinary  trooprhorses,  indeed, 
a  certain  number  wonldi  if  not  pnrobased  for  the  army, 
have  been  employed  in  farming  operationsi  being  the 
most  aptire  and  best  breed  of  that  clsss;  while  the 
remainder  would  have  found  work  as  low-priced  hunters, 
as  haekfl,  and  carris|e*boneii.  It  is  thns  evldept  that  gn 


extraordinary  demand  for  troop-horses  must  alwayit  ^ 
itself,  tend  to  diminish  the  supply  and  raise  the  price  of 
the  general  stock  of  horses  throughout  the  country.  But 
at  the  present  time,  eoexistently  with  suob  a  demio'i 
there  is  also  a  greater  demand  than  usual  for  fena- 
horses,  while  the  oall  for  hunters  does  not  appear  to 
diminish,  and  that  for  haeks  and  earriage-borses  ii  pro- 
bably also  on  tbe  ineresse.  Under  these  eiroBmstascMi 
the  snpply  of  horsep  is,  for  many  years  to  eomSi  ^^^^^^ 
to  fall  short  of  the  general  demand  for  them ;  sndi  ^  ■ 
natural  conseqnencei  their  price  will  be  higher  tbsa  il 
has  ever  been. 

It  becomes,  theOr  a  question  of  importance  alilie  to 
the  community  and  to  the  agricultarist,  Qow  i*  ^^ 
supply  of  horses  fit  for  cavalry  purposes  to  be  increased . 
It  is  an  anomaly  which  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  a  na- 
tion so  celebrated  as  ourselves  for  horsea,  that  we  are 
only  able  to  send  our  cavalry  by  hundreda,  when  our 
enemy  sends  his  by  thousands  into  the  field.  Ift  there- 
fore, we  are  to  inereaao  the  foree  of  our  eavalry  regt* 
ments,  as  not  only  patriotism  bat  common  pra4en<:^ 
calif  upon  us  to  do.  it  follows  that  the  agnealtorist  will 
find  higbly^remaiterative  employment  for  hii  eepi^  ^ 
tbe  breeding  of  boriesf 

To  point  out  the  manner  in  wbieh  b«  most  proeei4  in 
order  tp  produce  tbe  best  aolmals,  and  thus  to  rstUfi 
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tk  liigbesl  prieoi  of  the  mtrket*  hat  be«i  the  object  of 
the  lettera  whiqh  I  have  •lree4j  addresaed  to  you.  Ib 
tbe  prcMat  conamijuijfietioo  I  piopoae  to  confine  my  re« 
oirka  to  one  point^Tii«,  the  choice  of  a  aire. 

A  paper  appeared  a  few  otoniht  beek,  in  a  hifhly- 
popular  pehlietttioii,  oa  the  aebjeot  of  cavalry  horaea,  in 
wUcih  the  writer  aanimed  that  the  bulk  of  thoea  at 
pfnit  aaed  in  our  ar»y  were  too  large ;  that  to  cfon 
ear  eriiairy  breeda  with  thorongh-bred  horaea  wonld 
ooij  M  to  the  evily  inaaameh  aa  it  would  add  upright 
iboaJdwa  and  waahy  oonatitatioiia  to  overgrown  aiae ; 
aad  imgaatcd  aa  u  remedy  the  croaa  with  Arabian  airea. 
TW  iMiftiona  of  the  writer  with  regard  to  thoroogh- 
bnd  honea  I  ahall  at  prcaent  paaaover,  with  the  rafnark 
thtt  they  eaa  only  have  been  made  by  one  praetieally 
■mnyaiiiteid  irith  the  nohle  ftreed  which  he  libela.   But 
in  oer  cavalry  horaea  too  large  for  their  work  ?    Ct r-> 
toialf ,  net  thoae  of  the  ordinary  regimenti.  With  regard 
totbaia  ef  the  Life  Guarda,  the  Bluea,  and  other  heavy 
wiiiiiHj  the  anawer  may  be  doubtful  s  but,  at  any  rate, 
tk  weight  they  have  to  carry  must  be  leaeened  before  the 
torn  dMBMclvea  can  be  reduced  in  aiae  and  aabatance. 
n»«flri[  vhich  a  troop-horaehaa  to  do  much  resemblea 
th^  oi  a  weight-carrying  hunter,  with  the  proviso  that 
ft  ii  Buue  acTere,  and  that  speed  is  not  so  primary  an 
object.    Now,  the  beat  siae  for  a  hunter  is  from  15 
kods  %  isehee  to  16  hands,  both  inclusive.    A  horse 
Uow  the  former  height  seldom  fetches  more  than  a 
awdrrate  price  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  tolerably  long 
espciieace  in  the  hontiog-field  convinces  me  that  this  is 
lot  a  pRJodioe,  for,  although  I  have  possessed  many 
aceUe&t  horaea  of  small  iiae,  not  one  of  them  waa  en* 
tit-ed  to  the  appellation  of  a  first-rate  hunter.    That  ia 
to  aay,  whatever  might  be  their  speed,  however  extra- 
ordinary  might   be  their  powers  of  fencing,  they  were 
u&ahle  to  go  through  a  severe  day,  in  which  both  en- 
dumee  and  speed  were  required  in  the  highest  degree, 
without  exhibiting  undue  signs  of  distress.    On  the  con- 
trary, I  ban  had  several  horses  above  the  size  which  I 
prefer— diet  is,  more  than  16  hands — which  were  able 
to  go  through  runa  of  more  than  ordinary  severity,  with 
esse  at  the  time,  and  without  requiring  a  longer  rest 
&ao  usual  to  recruit  them.    I  cooclude,  therefore,  that 
irom  15  hands  2  ioches  to  16  hands  is  the  best  siae  for 
cavalry  horaea,  as  for  hunters. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Arabs  as  sires  for  cavalry 
honea,  I  wiah  to  speak  with  considerable  diffidence,  be- 
caaae  my  own  personal  experience  of  them  is  but  limited. 
Km  far,  however,  u  it  extends,  it  ia  decidedly  adverse  to 
their  empbyment,  unleu  ia  exceptional  eases.  The  few 
Arsba  I  have  seen  were  characterised  by  the  upright 
•bouldera  which  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded  attri- 
bated  to  our  thorough-bred  horses.  They  were,  more- 
over, low  in  the  forehand  (an  uopleaaant  conformation 
kr  the  rider),  and  apt  to  be  too  drooping  at  the  pastern. 
Ibe  progeny  of  Arabian  fires,  out  of  English  mares,  is 
ansUy  small  and  light  of  bone,  though  pretty,  and 
posiemed  of  ahowy  action.  Their  eharacler  is  that  of 
park-hacka  or  of  ladies*  horses ;  and  they  would  at  once 
be  njeeted  by  eny  o0eer  purchasing  troop^'horsas,  aa 
Bttt  to  carry  em  tht  U^teit  of  onr  so<*ci^lled  **  light* 


cavalry*'  troopers.  Unlegi,  thfn»  fo?  the  tioeptional 
case  of  an  over-siaed  or  enonaonsly  powerful  mare,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  cavalry  remounta  from  the  nse  of  Arab 
sires. 

A  much  higher  authority  hu  leeommeaded  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  aires  like  the  weight* carrying 
hunter,  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  breed  of 
horaea  under  oonaideration*  1  an  convinced  that  such 
advice,  if  largely  carried  out,  would  lead  to  the  moat 
fatal  results.  Your  readera  m%y  perhaps  recollect  that 
I  have  alwaja  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
purity  of  race  on  the  part  of  the  sire,  whatever  may  be 
the  class  of  animal  which  it  deaired  to  produce.  That 
the  male  ought  to  be  thorongbbred,  or  of  an  accredited 
pedigree,  and  of  a  higher  caste  if  possible  than  the 
female,  is  a  maxim  X  believe  unanimously  upheld  alike 
by  the  highest  tbeoretioal  and  practical  authorities  in 
breeding.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  it  departed 
from  without  signal  failure.  Taking  only  one  or  two  of 
the  more  obvious  considerations  oonneoted  with 
such  a  course  into  account,  it  is  obvious  tltiit 
such  muat  be  the  almost  inevitable  consequence. 
On  what  ground  does  any  man,  who  reflects  at 
all,  select  a  sire  ?  Why,  that  he  wishes  her  offspring 
to  resemble  him^  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  power 
possessed  by  either  parent  of  imprinting  their  own  type 
upon  their  offspring  depends  upon  the  purity  of  blood 
and  antiquity  of  race  of  each.  Thua  the  offspring  of  a 
thorough-bred  short-horn  bull  aod  a  common  cow  will 
frequently  resemble  very  closely  the  character  of  the 
pure  short*bom.  In  like  manner,  when  a  hackney  mare 
or  a  Welsh  pony  is  put  to  a  thorough*bred  horse,  the 
offspring  shows  indioationa  of  being  much  more  than 
half-bred,  or  in  other  mares  it  resemblea  its 
high-bred  sire  more  closely  than  its  low* bred  dam. 
Supposing  then  that  a  person  wiahes  to  have  a 
horse  resembling  a  three-parts  bred  weight-carrying 
hunter,  the  most  unlikely  method  which  he  can  take  to 
gratify  bis  desire  is  to  put  a  mare  to  a  stallion  so  bred , 
Like  effects  are  produced  by  like  causes,  and  by  no 
other.  His  weight- carryiog  hunter  having  been  pro- 
duced not  thus,  but  quite  otherwise,  so  he  may  be  ai^ 
Bured  that  only  as  it  was  produced,  and  in  no  other  way, 
has  he  any  chance  of  obtaining  its  like  again.  A  three - 
parts  bred  sire,  let  his  individual  excellence  be  what  it 
may,  is  a  mongrel  and  nothing  else ;  and  it  is  against 
every  calculation  of  probability  to  assume  that  he  will 
]ierpetuate  his  own  good  qualities  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  baser  elements  which  exist  in  his  pedigree. 

Or,  to  view  the  snbject  for  a  moment  under  anoiher 
aapect.  It  ia  quite  possible  that  the  great  grandslre  of 
the  three-parta  bred  stallion  may  have  been  a  eart-horse. 
It  is  notorioua  that  in  numeroua  cases  the  offspring  par« 
takes  lesa  of  the  character  of  ita  immediate  parenta  than 
of  iu  remoter  ancestors.  Who  then  shall  guarantee  the 
offspring  of  such  a  sire  from  exhibiting  one  or  more  of 
the  undesirable  qualities  of  such  a  cross,  either  the  heavy 
shoulder,  or  the  deficient  courage  of  the  cart-borse  ? 
Let  no  authority  then»  however  high,  tempt  the  farmers 
of  England  so  far  to  depart  from  sonnd  principle  aa  thus 
to  breed  i  for  they  may  be  assured  by  lo  doing  they  are. 
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in  a  mattor  inffidcntly  dark  and  intricate,  throwing 
away  erery  guide  and  laildmark  which  might  othenriie 
aid  them  in  their  ooune. 

The  only  method  of  inereaiing  the  number  of  really 
raluable  hortee  which  can  be  depended  upon,  is  for 
every  man  who  has  a  good  mare,  of  whatever  breed, 
(alwayi  excepting  thoie  only  adapted  for  the  dray)  to 
send  them  to  the  best  thorough*bred  stallion  within  his 
reach.  If  a  mare  is  worth  breeding  from  at  all,  she  will 
in  this  manner  produce  a  better  foal  than  any  other. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  she  is  a  cart-mare,  at  once 
powerful  and  active,  a  good  bay  or  brown,  quick  step- 
ping, and  with  a  roomy  frame ;  it  is  highly  probable  that 
her  offspring  by  a  well-selected  thorough-bred  horse 
will  turn  out  a  handsome  carriage-horse,  or  one  well- 
adapted  for  artillery  service.  Suppose,  however,  that 
her  owner  does  not  desire  to  sell  her  for  either  purpose, 
and  only  wishes  to  breed  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  team.  Well,  in  that  case  he  will  obtain  an  animal 
which  will  accomplish,  if  well  kept,  at  least  one-third 
more  work  than  an  ordinary  farm-horse.  Were  the 
teams  of  ray  Staffbrdshire  and  Derbyshire  neighbours 
thus  bred,  tiiey  might  diminish  their  number  by  one- 
third  without  impairing  their  real  streugth.  The  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  that  because  a  horseiis  fit  for  a  higher 
occupation  than  drawing  the  plough,  therefore  he  is  not 
fit  for  that,  is  deeply-rooted  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  must  yield  at  last  to  the  force  of  truth, 
and  ocular  demonstration  of  the  contrary.  Or  take 
the  case  of  a  mare  of  somewhat  inferior  grade— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  farmer  drives  in  his  trap,  or  the 
tradesman  in  his  light  cart ;  what  useful  and  valuable 
horses  might  we  not  expect  from  their  union  with  a 
thorough-bred  horse?  It  is  from  animals  so  bred,  that 
horses  for  almost  any  conceivable  purpose  are  ftimished. 
According  to  individual  peculiarities  exhibited  by  each, 
will  one  colt  make  a  hunter,  another  a  light  or  heavy 
cavalry-horse,  another  a  hack,  or  another  still  a 
brougham  or  cabriolet-horse.  In  one,  power  may  pre- 
dominate ;  in  another,  action  ',  of  some,  their  figure  may 
be  the  chief  recommendation ;  while  a  fortunate  few  will 
possess  all  three  in  due  and  happy  combination.  These 
are  the  high-priced  hunters  or  the  guardsman's  chargers* 

Of  mares  more  highly -bred  than  the  two  classes  I 
have  alluded  to,  I  shall  not  here  speak,  since  they  are 
certain,  if  used  for  stud  purposes  at  all',  to  be  put  to 
thorough-bred  horses.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  agricul- 
turists, and  to  induce  landowners  to  impress  upon  their 
tenants,  the  expediency,  under  present  circumstancs, 
almost  amounting  to  a  doty,  of  providing  an  increased 
supply  of  horses  available  for  the  military  service  of 
their  country.  The  course  which  I  recommend  is  one, 
which,  so  far  from  causing  them  extra  expense,  wiU,  if 
properly  carried  out,  bring  them  in  as  large  a  share  of 
profit  as  the  rearing  of  any  other  kind  of  stock.  The 
real  state  of  the  ca%e  ia  this': — In  every  district  there  are 
to  be  found  numerous  mares  with  abundant  strength,  and 
with  many  other  good  points,  but  wanting  that  one 
quality  (without  which  the  horse  ever  remains  the  pariah 
of  hia  tribe),  viz.,  the  power  to  move  with  speed  and 
ease.    Put  such  mares  to  a  stallion  no  better  bred  than 


themsdves,  and  yon  perpetuate  the  diaqnalificstion  in 
their  offspring.  Such  is  the  parentage  of  the  hnndredi 
of  low-priced  brutes  which  diafignre  onr  fields,  and  are 
a  drug  in  our  fhira.  It  seema  as  though  some  eril. 
disposed  enchanter  had  cast  hia  spell  upon  them,  aod 
condemned  them  for  the  term  of  their  existence  to  the 
slavery  of  the  higgler's  cart,  aince  for  lighter  labonr 
they  are  utterly  unfit.  No  effort  of  their  own,  no 
external  persuasion,  could  take  them  orer  four  miles  in 
half  an  hour.  A  horse  which  cannot  on  a  pinch  do  thin 
much  is  worthless  indeed.  But  put  the  mare  whidi  I 
have  described  to  a  thorough-bred  horse,  with  good 
action,  and  the  spell  of  immobility  ia  removed  as  reganls 
the  foal.  He  will  pick  up  his  feet  freely,  and  set  tben 
down  in  front  of  him ;  his  muaclea  will  be  supple,  his 
bone  fiat,  and  his  gait  easy :  and  all  this  without  the 
sacrifice  of  power  or  substance.  Indeed  I  would  csntion 
the  inexperienced  breeder  who  haa  such  a  mare,  not  to 
select  too  large  a  stallion,  for  the  offspring  of  such  s 
union  is  apt  to  err  rather  in  overaize  and  in  qlumsinen 
than  in  deficient  power. 

Informer  letters  I  have  adverted  to  the  strange  miittke 
so  commonly  made,  of  connecting  the  idea  of  high  breed, 
ing  with  want  of  substance.     It  may  auffice  here  to 
repeat,  that  by  no  other  means  than  by  those  I  am  now 
recommending,  is  so  much  sfficibnt  powaa  to  be 
obtained.    If,  indeed,  you  want  a  "  stand-still  hone" 
for  show,  there  is  nothing  like  a  dray  horse  ;  but  if  jon 
required  one  to  carry  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  itooe 
on  his  back  at  a  moderate  pace,  or  to  draw  a  heavy  cii- 
riage,  or  to  assist  in  moving  a  gun,  depend  upon  it  there 
b  nothing  superior  to  the  offspring  of  a  nsefal,  clesn- 
limbed,  working  mare  by  a  thoroagh-bred  horse. 

It  ia  an  important  matter  to  be  certain  that  the  Btallion 
you  employ  is  actually  thorough-bred.  Many  bones 
travel  up  and  down  the  country  with  long  and  showy 
pedigrees,  professing  to  be  thoroughbred,  which  are  not 
so.  I  last  summer,  in  Yorkshire,  saw  in  the  same  field 
two  mares,  one  the  daughter  of  the  other.  The  elder 
mare  was  not  only  the  better  shaped  of  the  two,  bat  gave 
tokens  of  being  better  bred.  I  inquired  of  the  owner 
whether  the  sire  of  the  younger  was  a  thorough-brsd 
horse  ?  He  answered  tiiat  his  owner  asserted  him  to  be 
so ;  but  that  he  suspected  this  was  not  the  case.  On 
looking  at  the  horse's  pedigree  I  found  that  he  could  not 
be  thorough-bred.  Such  I  believe  to  be  a  by-no-meani- 
uncommon  case,  even  in  Yorkshire.  But  farmers  who 
would  not  grudge  trouble  with  regard  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  their  business,  are  in  this  matter  unaocoont' 
ably  remiss.  They  put  their  mare  to  the  first  bone 
which  walks  into  their  yard,  having  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  him ;  while  they  are  ignorant  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  horses  of  first-rate  reputation  standing  a  few 
mUes  from  their  own  residence,  perhaps  in  the  very  town 
whose  market  they  weekly  frequent.  The  only  proof  of 
a  horse  being  thorough-bred,  which  ought  to  be  relied 
on,  is  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  Stud  Book.  It  i<  > 
great  advantage  if  he  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Btaog 
Calendar.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  ordinaiT 
purposes  that  a  horse  should  have  been  a  briUian^ 
winner ;  bnt  a  preference  ought  certainly  to  be  given  to 
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OK  vbo  his  done  somethiDg.  For  my  own  part  1  would 
fu  ntfaer  pay  £b  for  patting  a  mare  to  a  hone  whose 
ipced  sod  bottom  had  been  proved  by  frequent  ▼ictories, 
tbo  j^  for  the  sernces  of  one  who,  noTor  haTing  tried, 
adght  be  a  worthless  bmte. 

Of  the  other  essentials  of  a  stallion,  next  to  high 
pe£{ne  lod  proved  prowess,  I  would  place  the  forma- 
te of  Ik  ihoulders,  the  position  and  conformation  of 
the  fm-kpf  and  the  shape  of  the  neck  and  head.  On 
these,  sptct  not  permitting  me  to  dilate,  I  must  con- 
das  Bj  meaning  by  saying  that  no  horse  oaght  to  be 
toed  for  the  class  of  mares  I  am  speaking  of,  which  has 
ootibonltes  well  receding,  a  good  fore-hand,  a  refined 
had,  ud  a  neck  long  enongh,  yet  with  sufficient  snb- 
staoee :  shore  all,  his  action  mnst  be  as  good  as  possible, 
as  Diieh  of  the  Talne  of  his  stock  will  depend  upon  their 
Bheritiog  this  quality. 

The  eoDTietions  whieh  I  hold  on  this  subject  are  the 

nnltof  DO  brief  experience,  and  of  no  cursory  obser« 

vitifla.  Sboe,  however,  I  have  been  the  owner  of  Red 

tet^hare  reoeived  additional  strength  from  the 

opportoities  which  I  have  possessed  of  watching  the 

pngmof  his  progeny  firom  the  mares  which  have  been 

KDt  to  Urn  by  other  persons.    I  must  say  that  In 

aBoenin  instances   in  which  I    have   prognosticated 

^BR,  I  hiTe  been  agreeably  mistaken,  and  that  mares 

*boK  exterior  waa  of  the  most  unpromising  kind  hare 

P^M^and  ezoelleot  foals  by  him.    In  point  of  sise  and 

R^Mtioee  especially,  his  stock  more  than  bear  out  what 

I  have  alwsys  maintained  on  this  subject,    I  will  quote 

^^  or  two  instances.    A  farmer  put  two  mares  of  his 

^^&B— the  one  to  Red  Deer,  the  other  to  a  cart-horse. 

^  difference  in  sise  is  so  striking  between  the  two 

f9i]i,  thit  persons  at  a  distance  always  mistake  in 

pOBog  which  is  tlae  son  of  the  thorough-bred  horse. 

Another  fiumer  put  an  insignificant-looking  little  mare, 

1^  1&  hinds  high,  to  Red  Deer.    The  foal  promises 

teohtniitest  size,  while  his  action  and  general  appear. 


ance  seem  well  suited  for  making  him  a  hunter.  I  have 
two  foals  of  my  own  out  of  thorough-bred  mares,  one 
by  Red  Deer,  enormously  lengthy,  and  of  great  strength; 
the  other  by  a  Yorkshire  coach-horse  (the  mare  having 
belonged  to  a  farmer  prenous  to  my  purchasing  her), 
which  is  small  and  insignificant,  compared  with  the  first. 
It  is  probable  that  the  coach-horse  might  weigh  half  as 
much  again  as  Red  Deer,  and  therefore  to  the  inexperi- 
enced would  seem  to  possess  more  substance.  The  sur- 
plus, howerer,  being  chiefly  made  up  of  fat  and  *'  oflfal," 
is  not  transmitted  to  another  generation.  I  attach  next 
to  no  importance  to  the  size  of  the  sire,  provided  he 
does  not  come  of  an  under-sized  family.  Grameboy  is  a 
small,  mean  horse  in  appearance,  yet  is  the  sire  of  seve- 
ral winners  at  the  Yorkshire  agricultural  shows.  His 
blood — that  of  Tomboy,  which  I  have  already  eulogised 
— is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  exoellence  of  his  stock. 
Red  Deer,  standing  sixteen  hands  high,  is  rather  above 
than  under  the  medium  size ;  while  his  blood,  being  that 
of  Venison  on  one  side  and  of  The  Colonel  on  the  other, 
cannot  be  surpassed  either  for  endurance  or  for  speed, 
nor  have  his  achievements  on  the  course  often  been  ex- 
ceeded. Such  are  the  sires  likely  to  beget  stock  suitable 
for  every  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

On  another  occasion  I  may,  perhaps,  enter  into  de- 
tsils  connected  with  the  mutual  relations  both  of  form 
and  blood  between  sire  and  dam  calculated  to  ensure  the 
most  successful  results  as  regards  the  offspring.  At 
present,  both  time  and  space  forbid  me  to  say  more  than 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  better  foal  will  be  obtained 
from  a  useful  but  somewhat  under-bred  mare,  by  put- 
ting her  to  a  good  thorooghTbred  horse,  than  by  resort- 
ing to  any  other  cross. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLLOTTOHBT  WoOD. 

Hoily  Bank,  Burton^under'Needwood, 
I  Nov.  2. 


THE     BIRMINGHAM    CATTLE    AND    POULTRY    SHOW. 


^^^hen  Colambus  broke  the  ejjjf  by  way  of 
"taking  for  it  a  steady  foandation,  everybody 
^  astonished  that  they  bad  not  thought  of 
^t  before.  The  fact  was  so  self-evident,  and  the 
oeans  so  simple,  that  one  only  need  to  try  to  be 
'*rtaiii  to  succeed.  The  way  to  a  new  country  was, 
^  doubt,  easy  enough  of  accomplishment  by  any 
QUI  who  had  only  sufficient  courage  and  perse- 
verance to  follow  it  out.  So  has  it  been  with  the 
Birmingham  Cattle  Show.  Famously  situated,  in 
^  very  centre  of  an  extensive  district  long  re- 
nowned for  its  different  breeds  of  stock,  where 
coold  any  meeting  of  the  kind  be  more  appropri- 
■^  convened  ?  Admirably  fed  by  lines  of  rail 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  could  we  look 
lor  a  better  attendance  ?  Numbering  amongst  its 
<^^a  men  proverbial  for  their  energy  and  puhtic 


spirit,  and  supported  by  coutity  families  of  deser- 
vedly high  esteem,  what  could  be  wanting  to  give 
at  once  a  character  and  position  to  such  a  Society? 
These  are  the  self-evident  questions  that  have 
been  put,  now  that  they  have  heen  answered.  Bir- 
mingham itself  has  ably  detiionstrated  what  might 
be  done,  by  doing  it.  This  has  been  proved,  how- 
ever, rather  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  breaking 
it.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  the  jockey's  orders  to 
take  the  lead  and  keep  it  been  more  thoroughly  car- 
ried out.  Through  evil  and  good  report,  over  all  the 
absurdities  of  a  mania  that  could  only  rise  to  fall, 
has  the  poultry  show  of  the  Midland  Counties  con- 
tinued to  flourish.  It  never,  either,  prospered  so 
legitimately,  or  with  so  certain  a  promise  of  last- 
ing, as  it  has  during  this  week.  What  cattle 
shows  have  done  for  our  stock,  this  show  has  don« 
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for  our  poultry.  The  rara  avis  in  terris  is  such  no 
longer.  The  one  good  bird  or  so,  which  came 
only  to  prove  how  bad  were  nearly  all  the  others, 
can  now  expect  no  such  distinguished  a  position. 
In  nearly  all  classes  nearly  all  were  good,  and  the 
judges  confessed  they  never  had  their  experience 
so  hardly  tried  as  they  found  it  at  this  meeting. 
But  poultry,  we  must  repeat,  is  no  longer  a  mania. 
It  may  still  certainly  be  more  or  lest  the  especial 
pursuit  of  the  amateur;  shorn,  however,  of  nearly  all 
that  "fancy"  character  which  once  made  it  hie  busi- 
ness alone.  O  ur  breeds  of  chickens  were  unquestion- 
ably never  so  good^  while  they  were  as  certainly 
never  so  easily  to  be  obtained.  We  hear  no  further 
of  hundreds  and  thousands,  except  as  a  joke. 
Birds  are  sold  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  a  lot, 
even  of  prize  Cochin  China,  may  be  had  by  the 
catalogue  figures  at  a  pound  a-piece. 

Self  glorification  is  but  an  ungrateful  task ;  it  may 
be  remembered,  though,  that  some  two  or  three 
years  since,  when  this  same  Cochin  China  was  in 
the  very  height  of  his  ascendancy,  we  were  the 
first  to  dispute  his  claims.  We  argued  that  for 
almost  any  purpose,  either  appearance,  quality,  or 
economy,  we  had  fowls  long  known  amongst  us 
immeasurably  his  superior.  For  the  farmer  par- 
ticularly we  maintained  there  was  no  bird  like  the 
Dorking.  Time,  too,  has  fully  justified  us  in  this. 
For  real  use,  the  direct  object  for  which  poultry  are 
supposed  to  be  kept,  there  it  no  bird  like  the 
Dorking.  This  was  the  chief  attraction  of  last 
week's  show.  If  there  had  been  a  gold  medal  for 
the  beat  pen  of  fowls  of  any  kind,  to  this  sort  must 
it  have  been  awarded.  For  beauty,  or  really  fine 
plumage  and  shape,  there  is  only  one  variety 
superior  to  the  Dorking  cock ;  while  for  the  table 
there  is  none,  we  believe,  equal  to  it.  The  hand- 
somest, or  to  use  a  yet  more  significant  term,  the 
most  "  thorough-bred"  of  all,  is  the  Game  fowl.  A 
new  and  very  commendable  feature  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Show  of  this  year  was  a  series  of  prises 
for  the  best  cock,  singly,  of  each  particular  kind. 
The  Game,  as  might  be  expected,  were  very  strong 
here.  The  first  prise-bird  was  decidedly,  as  far  as 
form  and  plumage  went,  the  best  of  the  whole  ex- 
hibition. It  is  seldom  so  perfect  a  one  has  been 
shown.  He  was  the  property  of  Mr.  France,  of 
Ham  Hill,  Worcester,  but  sold  at  the  price  marked 
in  the  catalogue — ^ve  pounds. 

Nearly  co-equal  with  the  Dorking  and  Game  came 
the  Spanish,  a  breed  which  for  general  purposes 
many  maintain  are  amongst  the  very  best  we  have. 
They  have  been  considerably  improved  upon  of  late, 
and  never  made  a  better  display  than  on  this  oc- 
casion. We  are  here  again,  studying  barn-door 
capabilities.  The  Hamburghs,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  of  almost  every  possible  tint  and  spangle. 


were  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  same  may 
be  yet  more  decidedly  written  of  the  Malays; 
whereas  the  Cochin  Chinas,  that  once  fashionable 
colour  more  particularly  known  as  the  "  Boffs " 
were  much  better  than  of  late.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  chance  oftheirregadning  any- 
thing of  their  quondam  popularity.  It  was  amusiog 
indeed,  to  notice  the  common  neglect  with  wbidi 
they  were  treated.  Their  warmest  supporter,  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  now  ranks  no  higher  than  "  a  com- 
mendation," though  Mr.  Punchard  still  holds  hii 
own  as  a  first  prize  man. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  find  room  fors 
prize  sheet,  running  to  such  an  extent,  and  divided 
into  so  many  sections  as  that  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Bingley  Hall  Show.  We  have  endea- 
voured, however,  to  convey  some  notion  as  to  its 
general  character,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the 
market.  Tlie  dearest  of  all  now  seem  to  be  the 
Bramah  Pootra,  possibly  because  they  are  the 
scarcest.  Assuming  they  will  ever  come  into  general 
request,  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  soon  find 
their  level  from  forties  and  fifties  to  common  leoM 
prices.  Unable  as  we  are  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
awards,  we  may  yet  avail  ourselves  of  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  as  to  be  gathered  occasionally  from  a  note 
in  the  prize  list.  They  recorded,  then,  two  cliww 
of  the  silver-spangled  Hamburgh  as  *'  menVonow, 
the  coloured  Dorkings  as  "rery  menVorioitf,  fl«<l 
deserving  the  highest  commendation.*'  The  cinna- 
mon and  buflf  Cochins  were,  on  the  same  autbonty, 
'*  an  excellent  class  ;**  the  white  Cochins  *'avtrs 
good  class.**  The  Dorking  cocks  shown  sioglyi " < 
very  excellent  clauJ*  The  Spanish  cocka  shovn 
singly  were  "the  whole  class  commended."  The 
Game  fowl,  blacks  and  brassy- winged,  as  a  class 
"getierally  meritorious;*' the  white  Aylesbury  ducks 
also  "generally  fnmtortoti«;"andthe  turkeys  "averTf 
good  class."  As  for  the  Aylesbury  ducks,  we  nercr 
remember  to  have  seen  anything  like  so  generally 
excellent  a  collection,  and  we  have  known  tben 
some  time,  too,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Whatever  the  visitor's  real  object  may  be,  he  i» 
supposed  on  such  an  occasion  to  come  above  all 
things  to  see  the  poultry.  We  have  so  made  tbii 
department  the  leading  feature^  as  it  isj  perhaps,  the 
great  attraction  df  the  exhibition.  We  must  not 
dismiss  it  without  a  word  to  the  Uste  the  Com- 
mittee have  shown  in  turning  some  of  their  money 
premiums  into  silver  vases.  We  think,  indeed,  tht 
plan  might  be  still  extended  with  advantage.  A 
prize  of  a  sovereign  or  two  is,  after  all,  a  matter  o 
no  consideration ;  whereas  a  piece  of  plate,  ^^*^^f^ 
small  in  value— more  vases  or  flower-oups— ^**" 
be  far  more  esteemed.  The  breeding  of  pouU^' 
it  muat  be  borne  in  mind,  is  yet  scarcely  out  of  toe 
hands  of  the  amateur.    What  more  appropn*^ 
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then,  than  some  sach  pnenvia  palmee  for  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Fmch,  or  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Partlett  ? 

When  we  find,  year  after  year,  how  one  show  is 
made  to  support  the  other,  we  come  the  more  to 
vonder  bow  the  Smithfield  and  Birmingham  meet- 
ings should  erer  have  been  allowed  to  clash. 
^V\l\ioat  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  two,  one 
cannot  £urly  ascertain  how  the  different  breeds  of 
elock  at  just  at  present  supported.  By  the  expe- 
rieoce  of  the  Smithfield  Show,  for  example,  we 
a^bt  hftve  written  the  Hereford  cattle  as  going 
ratlier  out  of  fashion.  Birmingham  steps  in,  op- 
ponoaely  enough,  to  correct  this.  The  best  beast 
here  vat  a  Hereford— he  took  the  gold  medal  as 
the  best.  The  best  cow  here  was  a  Hereford,  and 
the  took  the  gold  medal  as  the  best.  There  was 
DO  want  of  competition,  either,  to  damage  such 
proof.  The  gold  medal  cow  at  Smithfield- that 
mistaken  notion  of  Mr.  Towneley's — was  at  Bir- 
miflgliim.  She  waa  here»  again,  the  best  of  her 
son;  bat  not,  the  Judges  decreed,  the  best  of  all. 
Heihow  of  Shorthorn  cows  and  heifers,  in  fact, 
^Dt  very  much  as  the  week  previous — Mr.  Towne- 
ley  and  Mr.  Langaton  again  first  and  second  with 
^  cows,  and  M  r .  Phillips  with  his  heifer.  These 
ch«§et-Hhe  Doriiam  cows  and  heifers — ware  alto* 
gether  T«ry  good,  and  might  have  been  generally 
conattadod.  The  Shorthorn  oxen  and  steers,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  quite  as  remarkable  the  other 
*ay>  A  rougher  lo^  taking  them  all,  we  never 
remember  to  have  aeen ;  and  there  was  nothing 
fike  a  first'^class  animal  amongst  them.  Mr. 
StraltoD,  it  will  be  observed,  took  the  uppermost 
^«  with  m  beast  nodastinguished  at  Smithfield, 
wA^  fto  means  In  high  fevour  here. 

Ahaited  entry  of  Devons  siiU  spoke  more  satis- 
^c^r  to  tiM  gvttend  exceUence  of  the  aort.    We 

dofiotrnDember  a  bad  animal  amongst  them,  llie 
ihow,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  our  beat 
^^«^  nhiMtora :  Prince  Albert  and  Lord  Leicester 
carrying  all  before  liwin.  The  Prince's  Devon  heifer, 
fint  here,  was  the  second  prize  at  Smithfield;  whilie 
of  Devon  cows  there  was  only  one  exhibited,  but  to 
^^tt  one  the  judges  very  properly  awarded  the 
iM^aHOBi.  For  geaeial  merit,  we  most  repeat,  the 
lead  was  unmistakenbly  with  the  Herefbrda :  when 
*e  come  to  consider  tlM  good  cows  and  heifers  in 
lK)th  the  DurhaoB  and  Devon  dassea  that  succumbed 
^  <  Hereford,  ire  may  fiuriy  assume  that  Mr. 
Stedman's  was  a  very  perfect  animal.  She  exhi- 
bited, indeed,  both  in  form  and  colour,  all  the  best 
poiati  of  her  bveed,  and  had  a  rottiid,low,  and  broad 
contour,  not  always  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
**rt.  Mr.  Heath^s  gold  medal  ox,  though  appa- 
^tly  not  so  highly  bred,  had  fiitteaed  into  a  very 
'^i^Kcthle  beast  s  slifl  hia  fliiperiority  «v0r  those 
against  Urn  waa  not   so    apparant— a  fact  that 


speaks  well  for  the  general  strength  of  the  entry. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  gold  medal  beast  of  the 
Birmingham  Show  at  this  meeting  is  the  twin-calf 
of  the  one  which  took  the  same  honour  last  year . 
In  the  Hereford  steers  Prince  Albert  and  Mr. 
Niblett  with  the  same  two  animals  changed  the 
places  they  occupied  in  liondon^the  Prince  here 
being  the  first  and  Mr.  Niblett  the  second.  It  will 
be  recollected  the  same  thing  happened  last  year 
with  two  Shorthorn  cows,  and  public  opinion 
declared  that  the  Birmingham  was  the  more  correct 
award.  There  is  little  choice,  though,  in  this 
instance :  both  are  very  good,  and  two  fresh  sets  of 
judges  would  be  quite  as  prone  again  to  differ. 

Of  the  other  kinds  of  cattle,  the  Long«horn  has 
but  a  local  repute  that  is  not  very  likely  to  extend 
in  its  influence.  Far  mors  popular,  one  would 
imagine,  must  be  the  Highlanders  and  Scots,  of 
which  there  were  some  very  capital  specimens. 
Birmingham,  in  fact,  is  commonly  strong  in  these 
classes — the  best  quality  of  meat,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  butcher  can  procure,  and  yet  a  beast  never 
shown  to  the  extent  that  might  he  expected. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  exhibited  some  promising 
croasea  of  the  West  Highlander  with  both  the 
Gloucester  and  Jersey  cow,  the  former  obtaining  a 
commendation  from  the  judges. 

In  the  show  of  sheep,  considenble  advance  waa 
observable — especially  in  the  Southdowns,  by  far 
the  |best  ever  aeen  here.  Despite  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Walstngham  eould 
not  improve  on  the  two  second  premiums  he  took 
at  Smithfield — a  aufficiently  aignificant  fact  of  what 
he  had  against  him.  The  sheep,  however,  above 
all  others  peculiar  to  Birmingham,  ie  the  Shrop* 
shire  Down,  one  of  the  most  oaeful  varietiee 
we  have,  and  that  is  daily  growing  into  repute* 
One  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  sheep-breeder  is  this 
improving  or  enlarging  on  the  freme  of  the  pure 
Southdown ;  and  we  can  only  say  it  has  been  moat 
soccesafully  attempted  by  "  the  proud  Sakipians." 
It  is  being  more  boldly  tested  with  other  breeds, 
as  some  very  excellent  pens  of  cross-bred  sheep 
bore  witness  to.  They  were  all  Downs  on  one 
side,  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  and 
Oxfordshire  Long  wools ;  the  most  successful  being 
with  the  Gotswold. 

In  the  pig  ciasaee— once  a  strong  point  in  a 
Midland  Counties  show — there  was  a  very  observ- 
able falling-off,  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
those  exhibited.  It  has  often  struck  us,  indeed, 
that  of  late  we  have  scarcely  been  advancing  so 
systematically  with  the  pig  as  with  our  other  breeds 
of  animals.  The  best  show  we  have  seen  for  some 
time  was  one  of  Berkshire  piga,  in  Ireland.  There 
wtfn  but  few  of  this  kind  at  Birmingham,  Iheahow 
running  almost  enturely  on  Ptince  Albert's,  Mr. 
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Wiley's,  and  the  Cumberland  or  Yorkshire  white 
pig,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  curious  coloured  Tam- 
worth.  The  most  noticeable  matter  in  this  depart- 
ment was  the  very  strong  certificate  signed  by  the 
referees,  against  the  only  two  pens  of  pigs  shown 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  as  being  considerably 
above  the  age  at  which  they  were  entered.  We 
shall  look  with  some  anxiety  for  the  explanation  as 
to  how  his  Grace,  or  those  who  act  for  him,  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake. 

The  dinner  on  the  opening  day  being  that  on 
which  her  Majesty  opened  Parliament,  naturally 
kept  many  away  who  would  otherwise  have  sup- 
ported Lord  Leigh.  As  it  was,  with  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  set-speech  making,  the  evening  passed 
pleasantly  enough,  under  his  Lordship's  direction 
— ^a  most  hearty  and  straightforward  chairman,  who 
came  at  once  to  what  he  had  to  say,  with  a  very 
happy  effect  on  those  who  had  to  follow  him.  We 
have  seldom  had  to  endure  less  clap-trap  from  the 
after-dinner  orator. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  this  notice  with- 
out some  expression  of  the  general  regret  felt  for  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Wright — a  gentleman  who  may  be 
fairly  recorded  as  the  very  Columbus  of  the  Society. 
In  his  temporary  absence,  however,  there  was  no  lack 
of  good  management  or  arrangement.  In  truth,  of 
all  the  many  meetings  we  have  to  attend,  we  know 
of  none  superior,  and  very  few  equal,  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  to  the  Birmingham  Show. 
The  catalogue,  for  instance,  is  a  very  excellent  work 
in  its  way — ^a  prospectus,  list  of  prizes,  committee,  < 
&c.,  the  entries  for  stock  and  poultry,  with  an  index 
giving  the  name  and  number  of  every  exhibiter, 
and,  lastly,  the  award  of  prises,  all  bound  up  in  one 
goodly  pamphlet,  and  all  ready  for  you  by  the 
private  view. 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

JunoBS  OF  Cattle. — ^Mr.  John  Booth,  Killerby,  Ctttcrick, 
Yorkthire ;  Mr.  PhiUp  HaIm,  MoUand,  netr  South  Mol- 
ton,  Devon;  Mr.  Henry  Chamberlio,  Deaford,  near  Lei- 
cester. 

JuDOBS  OF  Shbbp  AND  Ptos. — Mr.  Valentine  Barford, 
Foacote,  near  Tbwcester;  Mr.  John  Moon,  Eggeaford, 
near  Chulmleigh,  Devon;  Mr.  John  Meire,  Newport, 
Salop;  Mr.  Benjamin  Swaffield,  Pilsbory,  near  Ash- 
bourne. 

Befsbbes  fob  thb  Ages  of  Pigs. — ^Professor  Simonda, 
Boyal  Veterinary  College,  London ;  Mr.  WUliam  F.  Hol- 
lingtworth,  Bilston. 

Vbtbbinary  Inspector  and  General  Refebbb. — 
Mr.  R.  L.  Hunt,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

CATTLE. 

HEREFORDS. 

Class  I. — Oxen  or  Steers. 

First  prise,  £10,  also  the  Gold  Medal,  and  extra  priie  of 

£20,  for  the  beat  ox  or  ateer  in  the  yard,  Mr.  William  Heath, 

Irtidham  Hall,  Norwich.    Breeder,  Mr.  Thomaa  Carter,  Dod- 

mor^  Salop. 


Second  prixe,  £5,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Vfuwuk  Ci»tle. 
Breeder,  Mr.  John  Aahwood,  Downton-on-the'Rock,  Hereford- 
shire. 

Two  beasts  shown  by  John  Nnylor,  Esq.,  Leighton  Htii, 
near  Welahpool,  Montgomeryshire,  were  highly  coameoded, 
and  one  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminton,  Glouoesterahire, 
commended. 

Class  II. — Steers. 

First  prise,  £10,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Windioc 
Csstle.  Breeder,  Sir.  John  Borltoo,  Lnntley,  Ddwyn,  Em- 
fordshire. 

Second  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Isaac  Niblett.  Conjrgre  House,  Filtoo, 
Gloucestershire.  Breeder,  Mr.  T.  L.  Metre,  Cound,  nesr 
Shrewsbury. 

Commended,  Lord  Hatherton,  Teddealey*  exhibitor  md 
breeder. 

Class  III. — Cows. 

First  priae,  £10,  and  silt er  medal  aa  breeder,  also  the  Gold 
Medal,  and  extra  prise  of  £20,  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer  intte 
yard,  Mr.  William  Stedman,  Bedstone  Hall,  near  Ludlov, 
exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Second  prise,  £6,  Mr.  William  Cother,  Middle  Aston,  nor 
Woodstock,  Oxon,  exhibitor  and  breeder.  (Has  had  ten  cal?ei 
bom  alive.) 

Class  IV. — Heifbbs. 

First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  William  Heath.  Breeder,  Mr.  Wm. 
Stedman. 

Second  prise,  £5.  Mr.  William  Hall,  Asbton,  near  Leomio- 
ster,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  Philip  Turner,  The  Leea,  Fem* 
bridge,  near  Leominster,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Class  V. — Oxen  or  Steers. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  silver  medal  aa  breeder,  exhibitor  ui 
breeder  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  Broad  Hintoo,  near  Swindoo. 

Second  ditto,  £5,  Mr.  John  Henry  Lees,  Bacon's  lad, 
Coleshill.    Breeder,  the  late  Mr.  Leea,  Coleshill. 

Highly  commended.  Lord  Leigh,  Btoneleigh  Abbqr,  Wir- 
wickshire. 

Class  VL — Steers. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  silver  medal  aa  breeder,  exhiUtorsod 
breeder  Mr.  Lovell  Cowley,  Ashby  St.  Ledger's,  Davenuy. 

Second  ditto.  £5,  exhibitor  and  breeder  Chaxles  Bunstt, 
Esq.,  Stratton  Park,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 

Class  VH.— Cows. 

First  prise,  £10,  Charlea  Towneley,  Eaq.,  Towneley  ?tA, 
Burnley,  Lancashire.  Breeder,  Mr.  Alexander  Baniienasa, 
South  Cottage,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Second  ditto,  £5,  exhibitor  and  breeder  James  Haeglitoa 
Lsngston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Saradcn  Hooae,  near  Chipping  Nortoa, 
Oxfordshire. 

Highly  commended,  exhibitor  and  breeder  Mr.  Willisin 
Moore,  Plampton.  Ripon. 

Commended,  W.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  Spondon  Hall,  near  Derby. 

Class  VIIL— Heifers. 

First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  Joseph  Phillips,  Ardingtoo,  oeir 
Wantage,  Berkshire.  Breeder,  Mr.  Jamea  Fussell,  Uyoock, 
near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire. ' 

Second  ditto.  £5,  exhibitor  and  breeder  Mr.  Williio 
Fletcher,  Radmanthwaite,  near  Mansfield,  Nottingham. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  linton,  Derbyilui^ 
and  Viscount  Hill,  Hawkatone,  Shropshire. 

DEVONS. 

Class  IX.— Oxbn  or  Steers. 

First  priae,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  exhibitor  and 
breeder  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Holkham,  Norfolk.  . 

Second  ditto,  £5,  exhibitor  and  breeder  the  Earl  of  Ui- 
cester.  «  j  «/ 

Highly  commended,  exhibitor  and  breeder  the  Esxi  oi 
Aylesford,  Paddngton,  Warwickabire. 

Class  X. — Steers. 
First  prise,  £10,    his    Royal    Highness   Prince  Albert 
Breeder,  Mr.  George  Turner,  Barton,  near  Exeter.  . 

Second  ditto,  £6,  exhibitor  and  breeder  the  Karl  of  i^' 


Commended,  exhibitor  and  breeder  the  Eazi  of  Aylei^^' 
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CLA.S8  XL— Cows. 

Ki«  friat,  £10,  the  Eari  of  Jjoteda.    Breeder,  Lord 
y^iiau,  Biymtone,  Blandford. 

Class  XIIw— Hiifivs. 
Knt   meb  £10,  his    Bojil   Highocn   Fkinee  Albert. 
Bmdir,  Mr.  Ssmiiel  Fsrthiiig,  Stowej  Court,  Bridgevitsr, 


dttlo.  £5,  Ifr.  yrUBam  Heath.    Bneder,  WiDiiiii 
HmlTadhaiii.  Eeq^  FeHnigg  Hall.  Norwich. 
CoBBOMied,  eshibitor  and  breeder  the  Earl  of  Aylesfard. 

L0NGH0RN8. 
CuLBS  xm.— Cows  OK  HnniKS. 
A^  prias,  £10,  aod  8ihcr  Medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  Bamiisl 
Baitey,  WvoshaD,  near  Wsrwkk,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Seeond  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Samuel  Butberr,  Wrozhall.  near 
Waivick.  Breeder,  Mr.  Joseph  Holland  Barbery,  Kenilworth 
Ghiae,Waf«iekahiie. 

K)B  OTHER   PURE   BREEDS   AND  CROSS-BRED 

ANIMALS. 
Class  XIV^^Fat  Oxbn  ok  Stieks. 
Kii^pris^  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  at  bieeder,  Mr.  Ridiard 
InbBi,  Honaoote,  near  WeUeaboome,  Wanrickahire,  ezhibi- 
ftv  nd  bleeder  (Crots). 

BHoad  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Fhineas  Fowke  Hoaaey,  Wyrley 
Gmt,  WalaaU,  exhibitor  and  breeder  (Longhorn). 
Vmm  ink  111,  John  Nsylor,  Esq. 

Class  XV.— Fat  Cows. 
Alt  prias,  £10,  end  Saver  Medal  aa  bneder,  Mr.  Riehsid 
Saaa.  Brnnstoo,  nesr  Daventry,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Seog^  pns^  £5,  Mr.  Winism  Bodinp^ton,  Montscn  Honie, 
Kesaworth,  eshibitar  snd  breeder  (croeibetveen  Aldemej  and 
J)9Aam). 

Class  XVL— Fat  Hiirks. 
Firal  prise,  £10,  Mr.  Jsmes  S^wsrt,  Nev  Market,  Aber- 
Bneder,  Mr.  George  Stodart,  Cotter  CoHes,  Udny, 
(eroaa  between  an  Aberdeenahire  oow  snd  a 
bull). 

Sseood  piiss^  £S,  Mr.  Jsmes  Lswisnee,  Cswaton,  Rogby, 
qhihttor  snd  brseder  (Croos). 

Cosuasaded,  Mr.  William  Jsbm8  Sadler,  Benthsm  Porton, 
Sviadoi^  WDtahire  (Croee),  and  the  Dnke  of  Beanfort,  exhibi. 
tm  aad  bneder  (eron  bstvssn  s  Wsst  Highlsnd  Sooteh  boll 
•nd  A  Gloucester  eow). 

SCOTCH  OR  WELSH  BREEDS. 

Class  XVIL— Oxxn  ok  Stkkks. 

Ftepiiss^  £10,  Ralph  SBeyd,E«u  Kede  HsD,  SCsAvd- 
Breeder,  Mr.  M'DoogaU,  BransOseh,  Lochanaids^ 
tin  (West  Highland). 

fiecood  prise,  £5,  the  Doke  ot  Besnfoit  (West  Higfalsnd 


Highly  CosasMnded,  Rslph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  exhiUftor  (Wset 
Bightand),  snd  Mr.  WiDism  Bssth  (Gsllowsy  Seot). 

Class  XYni^-HunKS. 

Priss,  £5,  Mr.  Riehsrd  ThoBSs,  Ryton,  Shiibsn.    Bissder, 
Visesast  Hill  (Seotdi). 

EXTRA  CLASSES. 
(For  AbibmIs  not  qoslilled  to  eompete  in  say  of  ths  pisesding 

Clsnn). 

Clabm  JSJL^-Oxmv  ok  Stkiks. 

[No  eatiy.] 

Class  XX^— Cows  ok  HixraKs. 

BH«  Msdal,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilaoii,  Bmwith,  Think, 
tihihitor  and  bneder  (Shorthorn). 

Highly  CoMineBded,  Lord  Femshsm,  Dvnoombe  Psrk, 
Hriawley,  YorkAiie. 

SHEEP. 

Class  XXI.— LEICESTERS. 
'« ths  beat  pes  of  thm  Fat  Wethen,  not  cxeseding  twenty- 
two  months  old. 
Pint  priae^  £10,  sad  Silver  Medsl  ss  bissder,  alao  Sater 
Kadslssdhibitorofthshsstpsn  of  Long-woolkd  Shssp  in 


Claaaea  21, 22, 28,  and  24,  George  Sarills  Fo^smbe,  Eaq., 
Oaberton  Hall,  near  Worksop,  Nottinghamahin. 

Second  prise,  £6,  the  Ifatqais  of  Exeter,  Borghley  Psrk, 
near  Stamford,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Highly  commended,  Mr.  LawnneeWiUman,The  Newarkc, 
Lricester,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Class  XXIL— LEICESTERS. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Fat  Wetbera,  exeeedmg  twenty-two 
hot  not  exceeding  thirty-fonr  montha  old. 

[No  entry.] 

Class  XXIH.— LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP  NOT  BEING 

LEICESTERS. 

For  the  best  pen  of  thres  Fat  Wethen,  not  exeeeding  twenty- 
two  montha  old. 

Pint  prise,  £10,  and  SdTer  Medal  aa  breeder,  Mr.  William 
Slatter,  Stratum,  Glonoestenhin.    (Cotswold.) 

Second  priss,  £&»  Mr.  William  Hewer,  Sennhsmpton,  High- 
worth,  l^tshire,  exhibitor  snd  breeder.  (Cotswold.) 

Class  XXIV.-TLONG-WOOIiLED  SHEEP  NOT  BEING 

LEICESTERS. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Fat  Wethen,  exceeding  twenty-two 
hot  not  exceeding  thirty- fosr  montha  old. 

First  prise,  £10,  Mr.  Thomaa  Walker,  Newbold,  near 
Rogby,  narwickahire.  Breeder:  Mr.  Thomaa  Foonhew, 
Witbington,  Gloaceatershin. 

Second  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Thomss  Wslker,  Newbold,  near 
Rufl^f,  Warwickahin.  Breeder:  Mr.  Thomss  Foorahew, 
Withington,  Gloaceatershin. 

Class  XXV.— SOUTH  AND  OTHER  DOWN  SHEEP. 

For  the  best  pen  of  thm  Fat  Wethen,  not  excssding  twenty- 
two  montha  old. 

First  prises  £10,  snd  Silver  Medal  as  breeder,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  Boekland,  Berkahiie,  exhibitor  and  breeder.  (Sooth 
Down.) 

Second  priss,  £5,  Lord  Walaisgham,  Morton  Hall,Thetford, 
Norfolk,  nhibitor  and  breeder.    (Sooth  Down.)  ' 

Highly  commended,  Viacoant  Hill,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Comoiended,  Earl  of  Leicester,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Class  XXVL— SOUTH  AND  OTHER  DOWN  SHEEP. 

For  the  bett  pen  of  thres  Fat  Wethen,  exceeding  twenty-two 
bat  not  exceeding  thirty-fonr  montha  old. 

Pint  prise,  £10,  snd  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder,  alio  Silver 
Modal  aa  exhibitor  of  the  best  pen  of  Short-woolled  Sheep  in 
Claaaea  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
Backland.  Fhringdon,  Berkahire.    (Sonth  Down.) 

Second  priss,  £5,  Lord  Wslringhsm,  sxhibitor  sad  brasder. 
(Sonth  Down.) 

Commended,  Lord  Wslsinghsm,  sxhibitor  snd  bresder. 
(Sonth  Down.) 

Class  XXVIL— SHROPSHIRE  AND  OTHER  BLACK 

OR  GREY-FACED  SHORT-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

For  ths  best  pen  of  three  Fst  Wethera,  not  eipseding  twenty- 
two  montha  old. 

Pint  priss,  £10,  snd  Silnr  Medsl  ss  hrssdsr,  ThaoMM 
Charlton  Whitmore^  Esq.,  Apley,  Salop,  (Shropahin). 

Seoond  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Stephen  ICatthewa,  Montfonl,  Shrewa- 
bnry,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Class  XXVHL^^HROPSHIRE  AND  OTHER  BLACK 

OR  GREY-FACED  SHORT-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  three  Fat  Wethers,  exceeding  twenty-two 
bat  not  exceeding  thirty-fonr  montha  old. 

Pint  prixs»  £10,  and  Silver  Medal  aa  breeder,  Mr.  William 
Foatsr,  fcnrer  Hill  Farm,  nssr  Stonrbridge. 
Second  prise,  £5,  Esri  of  Aylssford,  exhibitor  sad  bnsdsr. 
Commended,  Esri  of  Aylcsford. 

Class  XXDL— CROSS-BRED  SHEEP. 
Fbr  ths  best  pen  of  three  Fat  Wethen,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
two  montha  old. 
First  prise,  £10,  snd  SUvsr  Medsl  u  bnsdsr,  slso  ffilfsr 
Msdal  ss  eshibitor  of  ths  bsst  psn  of  Cras»>bnd  Shssp  in 
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danet  129  aiwl  SO,  Kr.  Adam  Goqk  Keep,  WoUiutOD,  Nortb- 
emptouhire,  (8outh-dowu  and  CottvoU). 

8«coDd  vtimt,  £S.  Mr.  William  Gillctl,  flootU^gli.  Oifivd- 
tUie,  nhibitor  and  bnedcf.  (Oslordibin  Lo^g-vooUed  a&d 
SoDth-down), 

Highly  eommended,  Mr.  Ad«n  CoRii  Ke^  exhibitor  aod 
bleeder.    (South^dowa  and  Cotawold). 

Commended,  I^id  Wahiiigbam>  r-Mfcifmr  and  breeder. 
(%wtb-diWTB,  i]i4  Lififfttfr)- 

CommeqdMl.  Mr.  WiUiMPi  GiUett*  obibitoi  wd  breeder. 
(Oxfordihire  Long-woolled  Md  Sonth-down). 

For  the  beat  pen  of  th««  Fat  Wothoi,  exceeding  twentj-two 
but  not  exceeding  tbirty-foar  nootba  old. 

FIGS. 

CbMM  xaa. 

for  the  beat  pen  ef  ttwee  VM  P!ga  of  one  KtCer,  not  exoaediag 

ten  nontbii  old« 

Firat  priae  £10,  and  SiHim  MeM  aa  breedor.  Hia  Royal 
HighoeM  Prince  Albert,  exhiliitor  and  breeder. 

Beeond  piixe.  £9.  Mr.  Jamea  Wyley,  Jus.,  Loogdon, 
I^off^ly*  BtailbidBhiie,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Diimialiiled  on  aeooont  of  age.  Hia  Grace  the  Doke  of 
Btttbenand,  ftentham,  Btaffordahiie,  exhibitor  and  breeder. 

Hie 


«!' 


of  liM  retoaea  with  Hgaid  to  thia  entry  :— 

"  Birmingham,  Dec.  11. 1864. 
'We  hereby  oertify  that  we  hate  thta  day  e 
pis**  l<BA  No.  181,  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show, 
and  rapreaented  to  be  nine  montha  and  three  weeka  old,  and 
aioof  opiwiQn  tlmUhey  eneead  the  age  named  by  many  weeka. 
(Signed)  "  Jab.  B.  Simon ds. 

BOBT.  L.  Hu»v. 
W.  J.  Hoixui««wo«ni«" 

CudU  XXXSL 

Fof  tbe  beat  pes  of  three  lit  Figa  of  one  Httar,  not  eieeedbg 

tftees  montha  old. 

Firat  priae,  £10,  and  Silfer  Medal  aa  breeder.  HiaBoyal 
HMmmp  Fipwea  AUMTt 

Second  priae,  £5.  Mr.  Jamea  Wyley,  Jan.,  exhibitor  ead 
Dreader. 

Diaanifilied  on  aeooont  of  a^  Hia  Gaoa  tbe  Dnka  of 
Sntibmiuli  Tktntham,  Staffordahire,  exhibitor  and  breeder 

Tht  iiMalt  «if  te  «ite«»  viti^  ■qEi'4  to  IkiB  entiy  :-«• 

"BmniiskMii,  B^  11th.  1864. 
**  Wb  heaeby  eeHify  the*  wo  Immv  thia  day  aaamined  thiea 
piga,  pen  No.  189,  exhibited  at  the  BirmiDgham  OaMla  Show, 
widtedthalthaatotoofthedaniitionof  one  of  lhop««in 
partienlar  indieatea  that  the  animal  ia  mnch  oUn 
fttitli  in.  the  oRocr'a  certificate. 

(Signed)  **  Jas.  B.  Bixonds. 

BOBT.  L.  HVWT. 

W.  F.  Boujii«i 


Diaqualified  on  aoeonnt  of  age.  Mr.  William  Jamea  Sadler. 
^    -^  SwindHi,  Wiltohire,  vhibitor  aMl  bleeder. 


13)i  oeiliflMte  of  thf  idiPRi«i  with,  aegard  to  thjf  entry  :---• 

"  BirmingbMi,  Daff.  Uih,  1SS4. 
"  We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  this  day  examined  three 
pige»penMo.V90,eihiUtodatllMBinitoa[ham  CattletlMm, 
and  nppMPted  to  bn  itly  weeka  and  law  day  a  old.  and  are  of 
^pioioa  that  tb*  gmieral  appeawooe  of  their  montha  and  atato 
of  their  deirtttioii  abow  tbam  to  be  above  the  age  named. 
(Signed)  "  Jas.  B.  Simou  d8. 

BOBT.  L.  HtflTT. 

W.  F.  HOLLXN MWOKTB." 

Clabs  xxnzL 

For  Uto  bwt  IM  Fig  BHWiKng  fifteen  moptha  old. 

«iitpnii,£8iaMi8tttorMi»dalaahraeder.  Janea  Bald- 
trin,  Eaq.,  King'B  Norton,  WopBMtonhire. 

Saoond  pdiNU  £8.  Jan«  Baldwin,  lSmi»  exhibitor  and 
bieodtt. 


CLAaa  XXXIV^FIGS  OF  A  LABGE  BREED. 

For  the  beet  pen  of  five  Figa  of  one  Utter,  exeiedinf  ftm 
and  not  exceeding  ais  months  old. 

First  prise,  £10,  and  SUvcr  Medal  aa  Breeder,  Mr.  Williim 
Jamea  Sadler,  Berkahiie. 

■eoand  ditto,  £6,  Mr.  William  HeMT,  cxhsbitea  and  taesfa. 

CLA88  XXXV.— PIGS  OF  A  SMALL  BBSBD* 
Fy  tbe  beet  pe»  of  fife  Piga  el  wo  litter,  anweian  time  and 

Moi  fliflMdinf  nx  montha  old* 

Kiat  priae,  £10,  and  Bilaar  Medal  ee  bieedar,  Babert 
Haniaon  Wataon,  Esq.,  Bolton  Park,  near  Wigton,  Cninte- 
land. 

Second  ditto,  £6,  Mr.  John  Aldasaen,  Timnby,  AikUn. 
Comhariand.  *»fc»i»»*^»  anil  hiaoder. 

HigUy  eommended.  Mr.  8.  Bmdhwpt  Bill  B«k  bA 
Cheator,  exhibitor  and  bneder.  , 

Commended,  Bohcrt  HaiBami  Wataen.  Xa^..  vmbttir  •*• 

breeder,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wiley  (two  few),  eahihrtor  mtf 
breeder. 

FBIZE8  FOR  BOOTS. 

SwBDBB.— First  priae.  Silver  Medal,  Keim.  PwcJ^  ""^ 
Ryland,  Elmacote;  second  ditto,  £1  la.,  Mr.  Robianm. 
0erby :  thnrd  ditto,  lOs.  6d.,  Mr-  Jamce  Wytie,  La?****. 

Long  Rbd  Mangold  Wubzbu— First  pM«»  »»'«' 
Medal,  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnaoo,  Oqnnerabnry.  .      .^^ 

Tbllow  Globb  Mangold  Wdrbbl.— First  F'f;'''Jr 
Medal,  Messrs.  Praetor  and  Ryland :  aeeond  ditto.  £1 K  j^- 
E.  Loomee,  YThittlceea,  Cambridgeabire ;  third  ditto,  lOi.  M^ 
Mr.  S.  Druce,  EyoaliaiD,  Oson. 

CABjtOTB.— Firat  poxe,  £1  la,  Mi^  S.  Loemea.    , 

Whitb  Globb  Stubvub  TywriMkr^Pio*  l*"^  **• 
6d.,  Mr.  A«  H.  Johnson*  « 

Oeavob  Jblly  TuBNip«.F«FiiPl  yiiit  V^^t^  '^ 
Northbrook,  Warwickshire.  _   ^  .^ 

Kohl  RABBi.-Ficat  priae,  Syimv  M«M,  Mr-I^-  B^*^' 
Mona  Cottage,  Edgbaston,  BinninghBQi..  ^  .  ,  «^. 

0»  CABZkflB.-Flrst  priWir iSL  t$A  of  AyteW*' 
aeeond  ditto,  £1  la.,  Mr.  Palmer,  Yardley* 


Cnp  given  by  Mr.  T.  Borbidge^  aeediman, 
for  the  beat  twabe  amadaa*  gtonn  by  Mf  ^^f^JZ, 
Baldwin's  seed.  The  Jndges  bigUy  ooMtonded  ^  *^ 
but  giM  tbi  priiB  to  Mb.  BMrto*  of  Witeeca^ii  *■**'• 


SPhe  geneial  display  of  Roots  waa  eonnidered  by  the  I«^ 
to  be  very  good. 

THE  JUDGES  OF  POULTRY  were  the  Honourable  lad 
Reverend  Stephen  WIHonghby  Uwley,  Beeriefc  ^^^'^ 
Yoik;  Geeige  Jmnee  Andnwe,  Baq,,  Doreheeter;  »|^ 
Baily,  Mount-street,  GroavenorwM|iiare^  Lendon  i  ^^  "JJ!"^ 
Bobai  PtaUdno,  Tb0  BMtory,  Sifby  Wiakt,  Bfltf  T*"^^ 
Reverend  William  Wriothesley  Wingfield,  Gnlval  ^H^JJ^ 
FManeei  WUHea  Syaopda,  Bpq.,  BodareU  «^^ 
montb;  Mr.  Thomaa  Cballenor,  Bomt  Leys,  ^^^^^.u 
Workaop,  Notts ;  and  tbe  Jodgea  ef  Ffgwrna-V''  ^ 
HMismiirtb;  Mr.  T.  L.  Fadma^  BirmJngbai. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER* 
The  dinner  hdd  at  Dee'a  Hotel,  on  Tneaday.  ^»»^     .^ 
byneulyahmMgantfemen.    UU  U^  V^^^^^^ 
the  year,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  iw^ 

Jomea  Bridwio*  Bsq-*^ 


andharingfor  kit  ^ 

en4fayor,  and  WQliaaa  inmes,  Ba^  AnMmgit  «**■  ""^p, 
were  Messrs.  H.  Lockcock,  W.  Matehawa,  W.  ^^^^^ 
Webeter,  H.  Woikman  (Mayor  of  Eresham),  C.  ^  \^C 
H.  M.  Griffiths,  J.  B.  Hebbert,  W.  Wilson,  M-  ^^'^  R. 
Bamett,  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  J.  B.  Smmonds,  R«^-  J^:  '  p. 
Bedford,  Rev.   W.  Wingield,   J.  llawae   (fcnetbwicic;^ 


(Montgomeiyshire), 
J.  BEatlteva,  Henry 
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C«rbct  (London),  C.  W.  EikiiigtoD,  C.  T.  NeUon.  J.  Mier, 
Biilj  (London),  Buford.  John  Xoon,  Philip  Halie,  Edwin 
Joon,  W.  H.  Oem.  R.  L.  Hont,  HoUiogiwortb  (Biliton), 
Howd  (Bedford),  &e.,  &e. 

After  the  nttul  Ipytl  touU.  the  Annjr  ind  NtTy,  the  Loidi 
ndConuBoni, 

Hr.WM.  Mathsws  gaTe«'The  Agrieoltiinl  ud  Meaiu 
Uemag  latcrette."    It  heppeoed  to  heTe  been  hit  lot  tofann 
insfeeed  of  on  the  lorftee;  end  howercr  eon- 
it  he  might  he  u  to  the  ▼tine  of  e  itnte  of  eoel,  or  a 
'  of  tfonetone,  and  howeter  euy  for  him  to  dilate  vpon 
tke  opodty  of  getewaya,  or  lo|^-work,  and  piUu^worfc,  yet 
viea  he  a—ded  to  the  awflMe*  end  began  to  deal  with  the 
tki^a  whi^  cQoatitnted  the  lew  Matariab  ef  agrienltaie,  then 
^  Ut  Ant  iMiUttty  te  gnpple  with  the  anb^eet,  whieh  made 
Urn  fcry  diffident  to  diadiarge  the  dntj.    Still  if  a  noet  pfe» 
foand  leepiet  1^  the  egneultnitl  iatereel,  •  meet  emphatic 
dam  te  ne  it  wecead,  e  feiy  gieet  afeetionfer  ell  itopnr* 
nita,and«Boet  heertydeaiie  ttaeniA  Ihtwe  period  of  hia 
Uita  co-operate  in  thoae  pnnoiti,  ooaatitoted  any  deim  en 
^ivttefive  the  lotati  then  he  fwndedhia  ehuMnpoeea 
itatamdetion  aa  any  igricuUnriat  in  the  rooai  (cheera). 
la  tka  mdj  hielny  of  modem  apricBltive  there  waa  a  deluaion 
ahraatf  m  to  the  eiiatenoe  of  aome  inevitable  aoUgoniun 
betwim  eommeice  and  africoltof  e.    Fortunately  thia  had  been 
ieat  to  that  limbo  to  which  all  ahaau  oqght  to  f  o ;  and  be 
t^oQiht  that  at  that  moment  there  did  not  eiiit  a  commercial 
«  wanidhctoring  man  who  did  vet  hold  agricnltore  in  the 
kishcat  poaaiUe  reapect,  and  did  not  wiah  ercry  poatible  ane- 
oen  te  ito  pnrainte  (eheeia).    Hie  time  had  now  arriTed  when 
the  aaoov  aepartdee  ef  Baflaad  waa  ao  eabdifided  that 
ilmeit  eeaij  feiaoe  havief  any  ameont  of  taate  and  capital 
WM  looking  forward  to  the  period  when  he  might  participate 
ia  that  poraeit  which  aeemed  natoral  to  moat  EogUabmen ;  and 
^immt,  aheeld  he  eoiTy  to  aee  the  time  arriTO  when  the 
tnte  for  agrieeltem  woidd  he  peehed  eaide  by  the  BMfe  ei- 
ttiag  bat  leee  pkaaant  pnrtoita  of  maoofaetoring  life.    At 
Fiewat  they  aaight  fed  latiafled  that  there  waa  no  nation  in 
Ivefe  whieb  heeCewed  ae  mneh  atleetioa  on  africahareu 
2a^}  eqnany  certain  aright  they  be  that  there  waa  no 
utioa  wtttb  coeld  ham  get  vp  audi  ao  eihlbition  ea  the  one 
they  had  that  day  witaceaed  in  BingW  HdL 

Hr.  John  Lowe  reaponded  for  the  mannfaetoring,  and  Mr. 
C.  X.  Oddeeet  on  behalf  of  the  agricnUord  intereat. 

"Aiheahh  of  the  Preaident  of  the  day,  and  aUo  of  the 
Ptcaidcnt  deef-^Lord  Sartmoath— followed.  Then  the  ••  Ex- 
h»bit(«,"  aeknowledged  by  Mr.  Heath ;  and  afterwarda  "The 
iodgca,"  to  which  Mr.  BaOy,  Mr.  Chamberlain^  and  Mr.  Meir 
Mvcnlly  lepUed. 

Mm.CHAiiBEaukiif  add:  The  judgei  of  cattle  werevery  glad 
to  ice  ao  great  a  number  of  good  animala  at  thia  ezcdieot 
■haw  ef  atedi.  The  gentleman  who  propoaed  **  The  Agricnl- 
tval  and  MaavfaetQiiBg  lateieat."  baa  ipoken  highly  in 
pasK  of  the  agricultorista ;  and  be  atated  "  that  tbeie  waa  ao 
Bitiao  in  Earopc  which  haelewed  eo  mech  attention  on  agri. 
«UaH  aa  Eeglend."  I  wia  eot  aony  tehear  him  aay  ao; 
Weaiueit  hm  been  miry  moeh  the  Imhioi^  Ibr  eeme  Umtb  te 
^itract  from  the  merit  which  ia  due  to  the  Eoglith  farmera. 
Aad,  I  bcliere  I  may  my,  withoot  fear  of  contradiction,  and 
vilheetgifiegeeaee of  eibem  teeny  one,  thatowiaf  to  the 
^  the  jedgmaat,  the  peieemnnee.  the  eeeigy,  ead  the 
itteatioa  of  the  SaglUh  Ihrmem  eadbmedei^  eiieh  herdaef 
«M  crttia  enflh  flod»  of  beautiful  ahaep-eaeh  tmepe  of 
*ihdilehflwea>fafdlpqi>mei  and  eadi  drome  of  exeilleet 
P*S»-manot  be  produced  by  the  whda  world  beddeab  M  thoee 
vhieh  an  prodnoed  by  muqf  of  the  iSMrmera  and  breedera  of 


"thU  grmt  litUe  idand."  One  of  the  objeeU  of  this,  and 
aimilar  aodetiea,  ia  to  atimulate  a  apirit  of  improTcment,  and 
to  extend  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animda  of  the  beat 
deacription,  throughout  the  kingdom;  animda  which  will 
anpply  the  oarkeU  with  the  ehet^ttt  and  hat  meat  I  ahdi 
not  notice  the  opiniona  of  thorn  peraona  who  uaed  to  aay, 
"  We  aboold  do  very  wdl  if  a  buahel  of  wheat  were  not  grown 
in  England."  Neither  ahall  I  notice  the  adfioe  which  waa 
given  by  gentleoien  to  the  faraMie  at  the  time  when  the  price 
of  wheat  waa  mry  lew ;  via^  "  Lay  yonr  land  down  te  paatnie, 
and  do  net  grow  ao  moeh  whmt"  I  ahall  not  oottce  the 
opinieaa  which  ham  bean  maxpreaaed,  cr  the  advim  which  was 
ao  given.  Thia  ia  not  the  time  and  place  to  do  ao.  Bnt  I  nay 
aeytomy  hmthorfermetai  make  the  lend  which  you  eeoopy 
predeet  m  much  eon  and  other  fftod  m  yoe  jnaiiU^  caa>  for 
the  people  of  En^m^  Aeet  eeip  <e  leeh  to  yae  /n>  Oe  krt«d 
wkkh  they  eat.  And  yon  will*  I  ham  ao  doabt»  be  aaiiem  to 
aupply  their  wanta.  Though,  we  know  by  experience,  that 
after  we  have  made  every  eifort,  and  done  dl  we  can  to  pro- 
duce good  cropa,  we  cannot  enaun  them.  A  grmt  ded  will 
depend  upon  the  aeaaona.  Too  great  a  degrm  dthcr  of  heat 
or  cold — too  much  or  too  little  rain— and  many  other  moae«, 
over  which  the  farmera  can  have  no  control — may  very  aerlonihr 
affect  thdr  produce.  We  alao  keow  that  after  a  farm  haa  been 
lud  down  to  paature^  it  takm  aoam  yeaia  to  bring  it  into  til- 
lage, and  a  regular  courm  of  cropa.  For  the  compliment  you 
have  pdd  the  judgm  of  mttle  I  beg  to  thank  you;  and  will 
Imve  the  judgm  of  ahmp  and  plga  to  anawer  for  themwlvea. 

Mr.  Lakin  gam,  "TIm  Boyd  Agricttttord  8odety>  the 
8mith6dd  Club,  and  the  other  Agiicoltnrd  Sodetice  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Bfr.  Brandkbtb  Gibbs,  in  reaponding,  took  the  oppor- 

tnnity  of  expreaaieg  the  plemnre  be  had  fdt  on  learning  that 

thia  exhibition  waa  not  to  be  in  Aiture  mertly  the  reaemblance 

of  the  SmithSdd  Club,  hot  that  it  wm  intended  to  aapply 

another  want,  a  want  which  the  Boyd  Agriodtani  Bociety 

had  largely  aupplied— he  leihired  to  the  mtabHahaMot  of  in 

exhibition  for  hreediag  ateek,  m  it  wu  worthy  of  the  energy 

which  had  ebafacteriaed  the  or^^  of  the  Btrminghan  Showi 

If  then  WM  any  diatriet  which,  from  a  variety  of  eifcunataneei*, 

mora  than  another,  required  auch  an  Exhibition  u  that  te 

which  he  had  mferred,  il  wm  Birmhighen    miy  of  eeceiei  atd 

with  dementa  enMrlog  ito  eneeem  m  eonflete|y  m  ainilar 

elemento  bad  combined  to  aecure  for  ito  aoeeam  in  aaether 

particular— made  it  in  ftwt  the  werkahcf  of  the  world.    He 

went  on  to  exprem  a  hope  that  the  dlianoe  which  had  been  lo 

cordidly  cemented  betwma  England  and  France  might  Imd  te 

other  uaeful  and  practicd  leeulta:  and  he  mentioned  that  a 

deputation  from  the  Emperor  of  France  bad  recently  vititcd 

thia  country,  to  obtdn  information  from  the  Boyd  Agricu!- 

turd  Society  for  the  purpoaea  of  the  Pane  Eahibit*oo  of  next 

year ;  that  he  bad  been  deputed  te  give  the  information  re- 
quired, which  be  hoped  might  be  of  real  service. 

The  Barl  of  DABTifot^TH  propoaed  the  hedth  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  all  who  knew  anything  of  the  Binniaghen  Cattle 
Show  would  be  delighted  to  honour.  No  man  more  eon* 
pletely  appreciated  the  aervicm  of  Mk  Wright  than  he  did ; 
that  gentleman  worked  all  through  the  year  in  behalf  of  the 
aociety ;  he  regretted  hia  abaence,  the  nore  etpeddly  aa  that 
absence  waa  ooeaaioned  by  ill  hedth ;  and  he  introduced  hia 
name  and  dnak  better  heeUh  te  him  with  the  gmeteat 
pleaaure.    The  toaat  wu  drunk  very  warmly. 

Mr.  Caldbcott  gave  *'The  Viee. Chairmen,  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  WiUiaa  Jamm;"  both  ef  whom  aeknowledged  the 
eomplioient. 

Mr.  William  Jamm  then  gam  "The  Ladim;*  and  Loid 
Laigh  '•Foa-hnating  and  the  Jfrnter  of  the  Cenhrldgmhiie," 
to  which  Mr.  Bamett  returned  thanka;  and  the  mfeting 
br<Aenp. 
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HIGHLAND    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY'S    WINTER    SHOW 

AT    GLASGOW. 


JUDGES. 

Of  CATTLX.—WilUtm  Foneit,  Treetbuilu,  Luvk ;  Robert 
Hardie,  Htrrietfield,  Berwickihira ;  Tbomu  Nelson,  OLu- 
gow.  Attending  member:  Robert  Murdoch,  Cnnhill, 
Lanarkshire. 

Shbbp  and  PigSw — John  Arebibild,  DaddiDgaton ;  John 
Bell,  Olatgow;  Jama  Elliot,  Lambertoo,  Berwickihire. 
Attending  member:  Peter  Drew,  Carmyle. 
The  premiomi  were  awarded  ai  followi  :— 

Beet  animal  in  the  yard,  priie  of  the  Gold  Medal,  an  ox 
(croat  with  short-horn),  bred  by  James  Miln,  Roeehill,  Ar- 
broath, and  belonging  to  Robert  John  Thomson,  Hangingside. 
This  animal  got  a  priae  at  the  last  cattle  show  in  Edinburgh. 
It  competed  this  year  in  an  older  class. 

CATTLE. 
BHORT-HORN  BREED. 

Best  ox,  caWed  after  1st  January,  1851,  lOl.,  Thomas 
Knowles,  Aberdeen;  2nd,  52.,  Robert  Elliot,  HardgraTe, 
Lockerbie ;  8rd,  certificate  of  merit,  Joseph  Watson,  Manor 
House,  Woodhom,  Morpeth. 

Best  ox,  calTcd  after  1st  January,  1852, 101.,  Robert  Elliot, 
Hardgrave,  liockerbie;  2nd,  61^  John  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains, 
Uaddmgton. 

POLLED  BREEDS. 

Best  ox,  calved  after  1st  January,  1651,  102.,  William 
M'Combi^  Tillyfonr ;  2nd,  51^  William  M'Combie,  Tillyfonr ; 
3rd,  certificate  of  merit,  Allan  PoUok,  Broom. 

Best  ox,  calved  after  1st  January,  1852,  102.,  Alexander 
Bowie,  Mains  of  Kelly,  Arbroath ;  2Dd,  52.,  Wm.  M'Combie, 
Tillyfour ;  3rd,  certificate  of  merit,  Alexander  Bowie,  Mains 
of  Kelly. 

Best  heifer,  calved  after  1st  January,  1852,  £6,  James 
Steward,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £3,  William  M'Combie,  Easter 
Skeene^  Aberdeen. 

HIGHLAND  BREED. 

Best  ox,  calved  after  1st  January,  1850,  £10,  ITiomas 
Knowles,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £5,  James  Stewart,  Aberdeen  ; 
third,  certificate  of  merit,  Greorge  Lnmsden,  Anqohorties,  Keith 
Hsll. 

Best  ox,  calted  after  Ist  January,  1851,  £10,  R.  D.  Camp- 
bell, of  Jura;  second,  £5,  R.  D.  Campbell,  of  Jura;  third 
certificate  of  merit,  Allan  PoUok,  Broom. 

Best  heifer,  calved  after  1st  January,  1851,  £6,  John  Alex- 
ander, Maine  of  Glammis ;  second,  £3,  Jamea  Stewart,  Aber- 


ANY  OTHER  PURE  BREED. 

Best  ox,  of  any  age,  £10.  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Windalow, 
Bucks ;  second,  £5,  James  Stewart,  Aberdeen. 
Best  heifer  of  any  age,  £6,  Jamea  Stewait,  Aberdeen. 

CROSSES. 

Best  ox,  calved  after  1st  January,  1851,  £10,  R.  J.  Thom- 
son, I^lithgow  (gold  medal);  second,  £5,  AUan  Pollok, 
Broom;  third,  certificate  of  merit,  William  Stirling,  M.P.,  of 
Keir. 


Beat  ox,  calved  after  1st  January,  1S52,  £10,  John  Brodie, 
Abbey  Maine.  Haddington  ;  aeeond,  £5,  Cbarlea  LyslU  Kin- 
craig,  Brechin;  third,  certificate  of  merit,  JAmea  and  WiUiia 
Martin,  Aberdeen. 

Best  ox,  calved  after  Ist  January,  1853,  £10.  J.  B.  Wrigkt, 
Hedderwick  Hill,  Dunbar;  second,  £5,  David  Wright,  Glsdi- 
muir;  third,  certificate  of  merit,  Tliomaa  South,  DalfibUe, 
Dumfriea. 

Best  heifer,  calved  after  let  Jamiary,  1851,  £6,  Jsmn 
Stewart,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £3,  Thomaa  Knowles,  Aberdem; 
third,  certificate  of  merit,  James  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen. 

Best  heiCer,  calved  after  1st  January,  1862,  £6,  J.  and  W- 
Martin,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £8,  Thomaa  Knowles,  Aberdem; 
third,  certificate  of  merit,  Thomas  Knowlea,  Aberdeen. 

Best  heifer,  calved  after  let  January,  1853,  £6,  JohnBiodie. 
Abbey  Mains;  second  and  third,  certificatea  of  merits,  ditto 
ditto.  The  judges  highly  commended  a  Highlsnd  ox,  fivs 
years  old,  belonging  to  William  Stirling,  of  Keir,  M.P. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTER  BREED. 
Best  three  wethers  under  two  abear,  £5,  JohnHostR, 
Dipple,  Fochabers ;  second,  £3,  John  Garland,  Lanreaeeki^ 

SOUTHDOWN  BREED. 
Best  three  wethers'nnder  three  ahear,  £6,  John  HotdiiMB, 
Peterhead ;  second,  £3,  James  Stewart,  Aberdeen. 

CHEVIOT  BREED. 
Best  three  wethers  nnder  three  shear,  £6,  David  Wsllsa, 
Leveu ;  second,  £3,  David  Wallace  Leven ;  third,  certifinte 
of  merit,  Duke  of  Bucdench,  Drumlanrig  Caatle. 

BLACK-PACED  BREED. 
Best  three  wethers  under  four  shear,  £8,  Andrew  Wrights 
Corstorphine;  second,  £3,  Andrew  Wright,  Corstorphioe ; 
third,  certificate  of  merit,  James  Stewart,  Aberdeen. 

CROSSES. 

Best  three  wethera  under  three  shear,  £A,  Thomaa  Knovhs 
Aberdeen ;  second,  £3,  lliomas  Knowles;,  Aberdeen ;  third 
certificate  of  merit,  John  Hunter,  Pochabera. 

Best  three  wethera  nnder  two  ahear,  £6,  Lord  Kinoaiid^ 
Rosaie  Priory;  second,  £3,  Lord  Kinnaird;  thiid,  oertififiiti 
of  merit,  ditto. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

The  Judgea  commended  two  lota  of  bladt-fceed  wdhat 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Scone  Palace. 

PIGS. 

Beat  three  pigs,  not  exceeding  eight  months  old,  £9»  Q»* 
Hope,  Penton  Bams ;  second,  £2,  Arehd.  CampbeU  of  Bljths- 
wood;  third,  certificate  of  merit,  Esrl  of  Maoafidd. 

Best  pig  of  any  age,  £5,  Lord  Kinnsird ;  second,  £%  Jt^ 
Jackson,  Eastwood,  Pollokshaws;  third,  certifioste  of  nai^ 
Mr.  Robert  Shearer,  Dalserf. 
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BOYDELL'S     ENDLESS    RAILWAY. 


Ytt  (uting  of  tmnlpi  and  other  edible*  for  iheep  on 
(tat  badi  duiliis  winter,  mora  etpediUj  in  the  perki 
ndpBt.&mu  of  onr  Urge  Imdod  proprietor* — getting 
M  tii|i  ill  I  ■ring,  npon  Um  hibb  c«rtiBg  home  tnrnipt, 
wkn  ndi  bsTe  not  been  renond  in  uitanui — the  oar- 
ijiif  in  barteat  off  joong  Mcdi,  and  out  mumre  in 
■iri-timo,  wImo  the  land  ii  loft  from  an  ezcsu  of  moii' 
tate,  lad  manr  aimilar  jobi,  hiTe  long  been  eiperieneed 
lot  oalf  aa  injnrioni  to  the  land,  bnt  a  aarioiu  tor  and 
mar  npon  borM-Beali  and  aipeoia  of  manaal  liboar — 
•bAdCB  in  tKe  «af  of  iiioceMfal  •grlonltnre  whicti  Ur. 
ttjUl't  "  Eodleat  R«iliraj"  ii  intended  to  Temoie. 
IVj  ire  obatkclea,  too,  whiob  Mr.  Bojdell  hlmaelF  hii 
ofRicued  daring  a  period  of  npvarda  of  twentj  ;can' 
awnboD  witb  agricaltnre  and  the  maoagement  of 
1nUf(op«itj;  and  we  are  glad  to  pereelTe  that  ha 
kM  a  Saifth  aaeoeoded,  after  mooh  labour,  time,  and 


eipenie,  in  rednetng  hli  propodtion  of  an  endlaN  tall- 
wa;  on  the  periph^rj  of  a  wheel,  to  BDceeufol  practice. 
Daring  the  week  of  oar  Chriitmia  Show,  dailf  eiperi* 
meat!  were  mide  at  "Bordall  and  Gluler'i  Camden 
Worki,  London,"  with  a  cart  fitted  np  with  hii  patent 
ipparatoi,  ai  alio  a  wheel-barrow  and  another  temporary 
machine,  coaitmcted  to  illuttrate  the  principle  b;  which 
a  itaam-plough  or  any  ilmilar  implement  may  be  pro- 
pelled— to  the  general  latiifacUon  of  a  namerou  attend- 
ance of  Tiriton.  On  that  week  we  oniielvae  were  too 
mach  engaged  in  the  Baiaar  to  attend,  hat  hare  Mnce 
gODfl  into  the  Babject,  and  now  propoie  giving  a  brief 
deacription  and  aecoant  of  the  whole,  which  wa  hope 
will  not  bg  annaccepCabte  to  onr  readera  at  thia  aeuon 
of  the  year,  when  endlea*  railway)  are  K  mncb  wanted 
Id  every  proriace. 
The  Bcoompanjlng  woodcat,  from  k  drawing  of  tbe 


(ait  operinanted  npon,  will  TOry  much  abridge  onr  la- 
bMri  in  girin(  a  deaoriplioD  of  Boydell'i  patent  appa- 
tatM  for  cut  and  other  wbeeli.  It  will  be  leen  that 
than  ait  bz  iboei,  or  longitadioal  aleepen,  on  each  of 
■Ikidi  ii  Gied  a  abort  iron  rail,  analogooi  in  prineiple 
to  the  riila  on  eome  raUwaya,  where  they  are  laid  on 
MBUaona  timber  bearinga  thnmghoat,  ao  that  eaeh  cart 
•r  waggon  wboel  It  actually  ranniog  on  a  rail — tbe  aame 
■  principle  to  the  wheela  of  a  railway  carriage,  and  with- 
Nt  tbe  objection  to  which  the  latter  are  mbjeet  by  their 
liM  bong  conical  to  prerant  thmr  flangaa  coming  in 
ceoliet  with  the  i^li.  31ie  length  of  the  rail*  I*  of 
cotna  alwayt  proportional  to  the  eirenmfermce  of  tbe 
•heel,  and  of  any  ab^e  which  partiee  may  dedra. 
Tbaae  eipeiimentad  npon  were  enbical ;  hat  we  woold 
prdiT  lb*  MrlhM  on  which  the  wheel  acted  ao  ronnded 
ftat  a  rtoDO  wmld  not  teat  npon  it  with  the  atdea  alant- 
iig  Dotwwdi ;  io  Oat  the  Ure  of  the  wheel  In  rolliag 


farwarda  nonld  preu  atone*  or  any  other  hard  materl.l 
which  might  fall  npon  the  rail  ont  of  its  way.  In  other 
wordi,  a  triangalar  rail,  wilh  the  Tertical  angle  rounded 
off  for  tbe  wheel  to  rotate  npon,  mad?  oF  wood  and  abod 
with  iron,  or  wholly  of  iron  va  Tarioo*  w«yi.  The 
■leeper*  are  eoniidarably  longer  than  the  raili,  projecting 
beyond  them  at  each  end  oa  the  alternate  lidea,  forming 
a  joint  amlogoa*  to  that  of  ihip-bnildiog ;  lo  that, 
although  tbe  eoda  of  the  raila  me«t  at  the  point  of  la- 
pact  imnediately  under  the  wheel,  yet  the  back  and 
exterior  projec^n,  or  keel,  of  the  front  ileeper,  eitenda 
behind  thia  point ;  while  tbe  front  and  interior  projeotlan 
of  tbe  back  aleeper  extend*  before  it,  thua  forrDing  ■ 
■leeper  or  bearing  to  tbe  point  of  Impact  itaelf,  which 
otherwiie  wonid  be  without.  Such  iltepen  may  be  of 
any  breadth,  anoh,  for  initaoce,  aa  to  iupport  a  loaded 
cart  through  newly-ploughed  land*  it  dedred;  or  aay, 
from  di  to  fifteen  incbai,  and  an  attMhod  to  the  ontiide 
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of  the  felloei  by  meehaDical  oontriTinoei  not  lo  easily 
described. 

A  strong  bar  of  iron  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  Tery 
sharp-pointed  or  Gothic  arch,  and  bolted  to  the  sleeper 
with  foor  strong  bolts.  At  the  top  of  the  arch  or  bar 
will  be  observed  a  strong  piTot  analogoas  to  that  of  the 
beam  of  a  large  balanee.  lliia  bar  works  in  a  strong 
iron  box,  enrred  at  the  top,  and  haTing  agrooTe  at  eaoh 
side  of  the  cam  in  which  the  pivot  works  when  raising 
or  lowering  the  railway  from  and  to  the  ground.  The 
carre  of  the  two  sides  of  the  aroh  is  oydoidal,  always 
corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel :  in  other 
words,  the  cnrre  which  eaoh  side  of  the  bent  bar  forms, 
sapposiog  it  a  line,  is  an  arch  of  a  cycloid  formed  by  a 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  ascending 
and  descending  from  and  to  the  groand,  and  the  length 
of  each  arah  is  such  that  when  tiie  two  bottom  sleepers 
are  suspended  freely  from  their  respecti? e  pirots  their 
rails  will  form  tangents  to  the  point  where  the  line  of 
direction  of  gravity  of  the  wheel  intersects  the  circum- 
ference, supposing  tlie  wheel  elevated  on  a  jack,  or  the 
point  of  impaot,  as  represented  in  the  drawing.  The 
box  again  in  wliich  tliese  cydoidal  bars  work  is  bolted 
to  the  felloes  parallel  to  the  tire  of  the  wheel,  and  equi- 
distant from  each  other.  All  these  are  very  nice  mathe- 
matical questions,  which  Mr.  Boydell  has  had  to  observe 
in  the  rsdnetion  of  his  proposition  to  praotiM« 

Wheeb  fitted  up  with  endless  rails  are  otily  adapted 
for  slow  motion,  for  if  the*oentrlfugal  foroe  exoeeded  that 
of  gravitattoa  the  rails  would  not  fall  into  their  plaoM  i 
but,  eooordliig  to  the  patentee,  *'  a  wheel  four  Ibet  six 
inches  in  disaelar  la  oaknlated  to  work  at  any  speed 
not  exceeding  four  miles  an  hour,''  which  it  quite  sufA* 
cient  for  all  agriooltural  pnrpoiea. 

The  rails  "  oaa  be  attached  to  any  wheel,  and  taken 
off  at  pleasure  ;*^  lad  as  they  greatly  do  away  with  jolt* 
ing,  they  will  cottteqMatly  eoonomiae  the  tear  and  wear 
of  carts,  wlule  the  expense  of  their  own  repairs  will  be 
trifling. 

The  exptftBMta  performed  at  the  Camden  Works 
were,  first,  by  drawing  a  oart  loaded  with  two  tons  of 
iron  over  a  soft  surface  by  weights  (1|  cwt.)  attached  to 
a  rope  over  a  pulley.  This  force  drew  the  cart  at  a  slow 
but  increasing  pace  t  >nd  when  another  half-hundred 
weight  was  attached  to  the  rope,  the  cart  went  off  at  the 
gallop,  so  to  speak ;  in  both  cases  analogous  to  similar 
experiments  on  a  railway.  Three  hundred-weight, 
again,  pulled  the  loaded  cart  through  soft  clay,  b  which 
the  wheels  would  have  sunk  to  the  naves  without  the 
rails. 

The  second  experiment  performed  wss  by  drawing  the 
empty  dart  over  excavated  pits  like  ditches,  large 
heaps  of  brisks,  blooks  of  timber  from  six  to  eighteen 
inehee  high,  and  in  turning,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  man-* 
ner  in  which  the  rails  aet  as  bridges  and  inclined  planes 
-^ia  going  ever  ditches  and  elevated  obstacles  respeo- 
ttvsly— and  also  how  they  work  in  turning  and  in  roll- 
ing along  a  slanting  surface  with  the  one  wheel  higher 
than  the  other  i  and  the  result,  u  in  the  last  ease»  was 
highly  saliafaetory. 


The  third  experiment  was  by  loading  a  wheelbanow 
with  7  cwt,  without  rails,  when  it  sunk  in  the  clay  to 
thesxle,  and  there  remained  fast.  The  common  wheel 
was  then  taken  out,  and  one  with  the  patent  apparatu 
put  in,  when  Hie  man  went  over  the  soft  ground  ;  thu 
proving  in  the  most  satisfsotory  nauufter  the  value  of  ^ 
endless  raila  to  gardenen  and  others  who  have  mach 
wheeling  in  manuring  lands,  or  in  removing  grass  fron 
lawns  in  wet  weather. 

The  fourih  and  last  experiment  wai  to  illustrate  the 
manner  of  atUehing  the  rails  to  the  wheels  of  a  porteble 
engine,  and  of  communicating  motion  to  thA  same  wlt& 
suffident  power  to  plough  land. 

For  this  purpose  two  wheels  with  raila  attaehedwsrt 
fixed  on  an  axle,  in  the  oeatro  of  whieh  was  also  fiied 
a  large   toothed   wheel.      Thie    toothed   wheel   wti 
driven  by  a  small  pinion,   on   each  end   of  the  uls 
of  which  was  a  crank,  so  that  the  wheela  and  rails  were 
driven  with  oonsidereble  meohanioal  advantage.  A  fnffle 
was  also  fixed  on  the  latge  axle,  on  the  back  part  of 
which  a  man  sat,  who  propelled  the  maehine  forward 
over  blocks  of  wood  and  the  aoft  clay  ground  with  ease, 
by  turning  the  small  pinion  with  a  crank  in  each  hand. 
To  test  the  power  more  satisfactorily,  which  he  thos  ex* 
erased,  we  attached  1  cwt.  to  the  back  of  the  macliine 
by  a  ehain,  and  although  awkwardly  eitnated  for  applf- 
log  his  strength,  he  yet  drew  the   weights  after  \dm, 
ploughing  up  thejground  several  inches  deep.  Altogether 
the  results  in  this  ease  go  far  to  anthorlM  the  patsstMto 
ny,  is  he  does,  that  "  attaohed  to  looomotlve  eiigisli, 
they  (the  rails)  entirely  remove  the  dlfioulty  of  ploogliiog 
by  steam,"  reducing  the  problem  to  k  matter  of  time  and 
money. 

Besides  the  endless  rsilway,  patent  gates,  burdlei, 
fendng,  green-houses,  hand-glaases,  and  artiiicial 
basalt-stone  may  also  be  seen  at  the  Camden  Works. 
The  gates,  hurdles,  and  fendng,  With  the  green-houses 
and  handglasses  under  Boydell's  pStents,  are  highlj  meri- 
torious and  invaluable  to  the  agricultural  and  horticnl- 
tural  interests,  and  thertfbfe  we  earnestly  recommeod 
them  to  the  notice  of  both.  They  involve  the  importont 
prindples  of  the  greatest  strength,  cheapness,  durability^ 
and  portability,  while  they  are  highly  oraimeaUl  ssd 
simple  to  a  proverb^  qualifications  whieh  spesk  lot 
themsdves,  exemplifying  their  own  Importsnee  and 
value  at  first  sight,  to  all  who  have  My  expefieiiM  lA 
rural  affairs.  The  Government  offlee  of  Pablie  Worki 
ate.  is  guilty  in  a  nitionil  lease,  if  It  does  Mt  v»^ 
Boydell's  hurdles,  and  fendiigf  in  all  our  p^W 
parks,  dee. 

Messn*  Boydell  and  Glader ,  we  understand,  are  to  tf - 
hibit  these  important  improvementa  in  operaUon  ervrf 
Monday,  at  least,  during  the  present  sitting  of  P»ri»- 
ment;  and  we  beg  most  respectfully  to  rseommond 
to  the  representatives  of  the  agricultorel  intsiw 
in  both  houses,  a  viait  to  the  Camden  Works,  Hswin 
Crescent,  Camden  Town,  to  judge  for  themsslrw-  The 
first  impression  of  the  working  of  the  endless  rsili  m 
prove  somewhat  forbidding »  but  first  im^resMsai  wiu 
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» III  tttfa^lteldsyinit-kaidit  i»trki|  tnd 
I  fHdle  fhejr  wUl  find  ift  Mr.  Boydell 
A  bad  ifeiit)  ertry  aaxiBty  to  oonnilt 
Umui  Ui  owb.    Aij  to  ttmii  we 


m$f  raftt  to  Boydell  md  Qlatier'i  ftdtertii«BB«it,  frob 
which  we  are  glad  to  perceite  that  ihey  do  AOt  iHih  to 
interfere  with  the  intereatof  wheel  Banufbctararti  Irat 
the  oontrtury. 


mm^ 


OS  THE    CULTIVATION  AND    MANAGEMENT    OF   UNDERWOOD. 


BT  BUTBT  WOOM,  XBBTOV,  NOBTOUC. 


na  naaagfiBrat  of  ondcnrood  li  a  lubjeet  which  at  the  rvty 
MM  MMfti  to  proMttl  thif  dlfllcall/,  that,  Inasmaeh  m  any 
Oie^  cspiitenee  mast  gentrallj  be  eonflocd  to  certain  dittricto, 
X  ]■  poariUe  that  hb  tjwbem  of  maoagement  will  onlj  meet  the 
nqriftBeat  of  loealitlei  simnar  to  bii  own.    But  though  this  be 
10,  it  ii  cftsjr,  finom  |^  •jitem  of  management  which  bai  been 
to  answer  well  In  nnj  particular  district,  to  obtain  in- 
and  hints  which  may  be  0/  great  use  In  other  parts  of 
tht  eonstrf.    thus  I  think  I  shall  be  best  carrying  out  this  sub- 
)«tt  It  I  eondna  myielf  In  my  obeerrations  to  the  district  in 
«ttch  til  woods  aad  plantations  of  which  t  have  the  manage- 
tfsaipvislng  inany  hundred  acres)  are  situated.    And  snrelj 
illcfeeted  in  the  subject  will  prefer  Infbrmation,  howerer 
B^iai,  drawn  from  actual  eiperlence,  and  with  estimates  copied 
thm  idnal  aeeoants  to  an  essay  containing  Information  not 
•MarHhet  io  gained,  and  therefore  in  a  measure  necessarily  spe- 
cnlatirei,  or  taken  from  books,  or  from  the  opinions  of  Others. 
la  itfliif  aa  aeeaant  of  the  plan  followed  here,  I  may  first  ob- 
ttrt^  tibat  flw  ondarwood  grown  In  the  wood  or  plantation,  from 
tie  aeeonnti  of  which  I  shall  now  particularly  gi?e  my  state- 
meat,  is  IB  aneleiit  wood  of  70  acrei.    I  shall,  howerer,  of  course, 
glTc  our  lysteoi  of  preparing  plantations  of  a  similar  kind.    The 
Mi^  wffl  b«  divided  into  the  fbllowlng  heads :— 

1.  Ite  natnra  of  the  sail  aad  node  of  preparing  It. 
I.  Tha  average  number  of  plants  per  aara. 
9,  Tha  deeariptloa  of  aadffwood  gfowiag* 

4.  TIM  beet  sorts  to  plant. 

5.  Tha  aoet  of  tedag  and  draining. 
t.  Hm  pradnoe  per  acre. 

I.  tm  nmltun  ^  Ma  soil  of  thli  aetato  irariai  ftom  a  deep 
iNMf  erfl  wHfa  a  day  satotratom  to  a  light  blowing  sandy  toil 
«ta  t  gttvai  aatetfalain.  I  eoasldar  that  the  atefaga  of  the  soil 
Nferal  idaatatlons  ii  of  tBoderala  strength,  with  a  alay  and 


t.  tk§  modi  *f  preparing  the  land  ll  as  fbllows :  >I  trench 

18  Mm  d«ap.    If  the  piece  of  land  Is  of  a  large  site,  ofie  party 

of  men  takes  in  hand  one  portion  of  the  land ;  a  second  party 

ef  ma  biglas  where  the  other  wlU  flnlih,  and  takai  an  eqdal  por- 

ilM.  The  iwafds  and  toll  thrown  out  by  thaseeoad  party  la  the 

ilnt  trench  serve  to  fill  up  the  last  trench  made  by  the  flrit  parly, 

and  so  oa  with  arery  frssb  pieea  eommanMKl.    Bjr  this  means 

the  lead  to  kapl  lavai.    A  trench  to  dag  M  inehas  wide,  the  sward 

is  flacad  at  tlie  boMoai  of  the  treoah,  aad  tha  toU  in  being  dag 

oat  to  te  depth  of  18  indies  to  thrown  on  the  swards  and  made 

level  with  tha  land  previously  done.   Tbe  trench  to  worked  fVom 

one  fkto  of  tha  piece  to  the  other.   As  the  trenching  to  generally 

done  by  task  work,  and  the  overlooker  cannot  always  be  present, 

tkls  stoufda  and  probably  well-known  method  to  adopted,  by  which 

it  eta  easily  ba  discovered  If  the  work  to  properly  done.    1  have 

18  inches  marked  on  a  walking-stick,  and  by  going  over  diflbrent 

parts  of  the  work  and  preisltig  the  itick  through  into  the  soil,  I 

•sea  asanrlain  if  the  workmen  have  dng  to  the  proper  depth.    For 

lifiiiihlHg  the  above  depths  my  price  is  now  siapanee  and  seven- 

ftmB  per  rod*  or  £4  aad  £i  lis.  4d.  per  aart ;  the  workmen 

pfoviding  thdr  own  picks  and  spades.    Should  there  be  any  part 

ef  tbe  work  where  there  are  many  stones  or  rootsi  I  meeeufs  that 

part  iepamtoly»  and  pay  an  eatra  prioe  per  rod. 

I  woald  obsarre  that  sabsoil  or  treaeh  ploughiag  has  been 
here  triad  by  the  side  of  ttenchiogi  aad  allhougb  the  plantation 
bM  Mia  aiade  aotot  yMri,,th«  diflbfanae  to  stiu  renarhabtoi  for 


the  trees  growing  on  the  trenched  land  are  much  the  largest  and 
best  grown  I  indeed,  so  superior  has  the  system  of  trenching 
proved)  that  trench  ploughing  has  never  since  been  resorted  to. 
It  has  also  been  particularly  observed,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  larch  aad  oak  planted  en  the  ploughed  tond  die. 

That  great  authority,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  note  to  the 
artlde  written  on  the  system  of  planting  and  management  of 
plantations  at  Welbeck,  by  J.  E.  Oenlson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  published 
in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  Iz.  part  ii.,  states 
— "  My  first  plantations  in  Birkland  were  oa  old  sbeepfolds,  in 
1821.  II  to  probable  the  dung  of  the  thcap  had  been  scraped  up 
or  carried  off,  for  the  trees  have  grown  werf  111.  la  1896,  four- 
teen aeres  near  it  were  followed  by  the  plougb,  and  sown  with 
acorns.  Between  a  part  of  this  ground  and  a  site  of  the  old 
sheepfbid,  aad  dose  to  the  totter,  there  was  a  small  bit  of  ground 
which  could  not  be  worked  by  the  plough.  As  it  was  of  no  use 
thera«  and  vary  flill  of  twitch,  It  was  digged  three  spades  deep, 
meiely  with  tha  view  of  boryhig  the  twitch»  and  planting  with 
oaks.  In  1847  I  happened  to  sea  thto  groaadf  and  I  ftrand  that 
the  oaks  had  ilv  surpassed  those  planted  before  tbemi  and 
judging  Uiat  their  great  superiority  arose  from  the  quantitj  of 
soil  in  which  their  rooto  were  able  to  work  without  obstruotion, 
I  have  adopted  the  same  principle  in  all  the  plantations  made  in 
the  following  winter,  ^c  ke,"  • 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  plantations  spoken  of, 
and  the  dlArenee  in  the  site  of  the  trees  on  the  small  piece  of 
land  to  sUll  remarkable. 

The  treaehing  to  generally  performed  in  the  montha  of  October 
and  November,  when  there  are  usually  many  men  out  of  employ. 
We  plant  as  soon  aa  possible  afterwards.  Xarly  the  following 
spring  we  set  potatoes  between  the  young  plants  s  and  by  slightly 
earthing  them  in  the  early  months  of  summer,  the  weeds  are 
destroyed!  and  the  surface  bdng  stirred  allows  the  atmosphere  to 
aat  benefielally  on  the  rooto  of  the  young  planto. 

It  may  be  ol^ccled  that  by  the  system  of  sotting  pototoes,  the 
rooto  of  the  young  plants  may  be  injured. 

I  have  positive  proof  that  this  Is  not  the  case }  for  the  rooto 
have  made  no  progress  when  the  potatoes  are  set,  and  even  tbe 
first  year  they  elongate  bat  little.  Besides,  the  potatoet  are  not 
set  near  the  steins  of  the  planto  t  there  can  therefore  be  BO  fear 
of  the  rooto  bdng  injured  the  first  year.  It  may  also  be  tfiottght 
that  the  tond  wHl  be  deteriorated  by  thto  system ;  but  such  to  not 
the  ease  even  on  the  pooreit  soils,  lor  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  comparing  small  portions  of  land  that  have  been  planted,  but 
not  set  with  potatoes}  and  the  result  is  a  decided  conviction  that 
the  plan  to  benefldai  to  the  land. 

By  reason  of  the  fresh  oondltton  of  the  soil  there  is  generally  a 
good  erop  for  the  quantity  of  seed,  aad  also  oondderably  less  dis- 
ease than  on  highly  maanred  lands.  They  are  taken  up  wlih  a 
fine  bright  clear  skin,  and  are  sold  to  the  merchanto  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood, who  generally  send  them  to  saleeman  lu  London.  I 
know  by  experience  that  thto  to  a  better  plaa  than  if  the  pro- 
dooers  were  to  send  direct  to  the  salesmen ;  for  when  I  so  sent, 
my  retarn  wu  oondderably  less  than  I  should'have  had  even  at 
home. 

I  partlcutorly  recommend  proeuring  seed  from  the  opposite 
kind  of  soil  to  that  of  the  new  planUtlon}  for  having  two  years 
ago  proeursd  soma  of  the  variety  called  York  Begtnts  from  the 
day  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  I  found  a  material  advantage  in  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  over  the  previous  year;  and  this  well 
eonpeniated  for  the  eatra  price  of  the  seed  and  tht  carriage.   I 
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•hall  groir  the  Mm«  ftoek  thrM  jmn,  tad  thm  proenre  fimUi 

Mod  ftom  tlM  nmo  I1MT7  lud. 
The  following  it  th«  cott  of  planting  on«  ura  with  pot«toet» 

and  the  aTerage  prodaee  thereof:— 

J  a,  d. 
IS  Imahelf  of  seed  potatoea  .10   0 

BzpenMs  of  aetUng 0    5    0 

Ditto  hoeing  and  earthing  •       .080 

Ditto  taking  np 0    8    0 

Ditto  earting  home  .  .    0  10    0 

Ditto  of  pitting,  ftclee 0    9    0 

Ditto  carting  to  railway,  ooalabaiaghrooght  back   0  15   0 


140  bnshela  of  potatoea,  lold  at  li.  8d. 
40  ditto,  unaU,  ditto    li.  Od. 


Deduct  ezpenaea  at  above      .... 

Profit 10  10    4 

To  abow  farther  the  adTmntage  of  planting  potatoes,  I  aubjoin 
a  statement  of  expenses  of  forming  a  new  plantation  of  twenty 
acres,  lately  made  on  some  of  the  light  land  of  this  estate,  and 
pf  the  profit  arishig  from  the  potatoea. 

£   a.  d. 

944  rods  of  banking,  Is.  .     19    4    0 

90  acres  trenching,  98s.  4d.  per  acre  .  OS    0    8 

90  ditto  planting,  9s.  per  acre  •  0   0   0 


8    8 

0 

11  18 
9    0 

4 
0 

18  18 
8    8 

4 
0 

90  acres  of  potatoea 


114  10    8 
910    0    0 


Profit  over  expense  of  labour        •  .     05    0    4 

I  do  not  advise  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  second  year,  as 
there  would  then  be  some  risk  of  ii^uring  the  planta,  and  I  be- 
lieve an  inferior  crop  of  potatoes. 

9.  Before  stating  the  number  of  plants  cf  underwood  per  aerot 
I  must  speak  of  the  planting  generally.  Now  many  people  place 
their  plants  thus— 


in  which  case  the  plants  stand  in  rows  every  way.  But  I  prefer 
planting  without  any  set  rule  of  this  kind ;  and  by  exercising 
ordinary  care  the  plants  are  placed  with  suflicient  regularity, 
make  a  better  cover  for  game,  and  do  not  so  soon  show  gaps  if 
any  plants  die.  The  wind  also  does  less  injury  to  the  plantation. 
And  where  plantations  are  made,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  with 
the  intention  of  improving  the  seaaery,  the  formal  system  of 
planting  cannot  be  too  much  condemned  ;  for  when  larch,  spruce, 
Scotch,  or  similar  trees  grow  up,  the  lines  will  be  more  or  less 
seen,  and  make  that  formal  which  should  be  natural  and  wild. 
For  underwood,  the  number  of  plants  is  4,000  per  acre,  and  these 
on  an  average  are  three  feet  apart.  It  is  desirable  to  state  that 
we  ^^^hout  850  plants  of  oaks,  larch,  Jtc,  per  acre.  After  the 
plai^^Bnded  to  form  the  underwood  have  stood  three  years, 
the^^B  cut  down  to  within  three  inches  of  the  bottom ;  they 
then  uKw  up  strong  shoots  and  grow  up  fit  for  use.  The  plants 
are  raised  from  seed  in  a  nursery  on  the  estate,  transplanted  from 
a  seed-bed  into  a  compartment  of  the  nursery,  and  taken  from 
thence  to  the  plantation.  The  cost  of  labour  for  planting  an  acre 
with  the  above  number  of  4,850  plants  is  Os.  The  price  of  plants 
varies  much  with  the  demand ;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
commend an  application  to  some  of  the  many  respectable  nur- 
serymen for  a  catalogue  fh>m  which  the  price  of  every  kind  of 
plant  may  be  obtained,  and  also,  of  course,  the  cost  of  suflicient 
for  an  acre. 

8.  The  defcr^Hon  0/  underwood  growing  tai  the  70-acre 
wood,  which  I  spoke  of  as  that  wood  flrom  which  my  accounts 
would  be  taken,  is  haael ;  with  a  portion  of  young  ash-poles, 
shooting  from  the  stumps  of  previously  felled  trees;  which  also, 
as  I  will  presently  show,  are  made  profitable. 

4.  I  can  only,  under  this  head,  recommend  haiel  as  the  beet 
and  meet  prqfltable  to  plant  for  underwood  ;  I  have  proved  this 
by  actual  experience,  but  the  profit  can  be  better  shown  under 
the  sixth  head  than  here. 

6.  The  fencing  we  use  is  simple  and  of  easy  construction, 
made  at  a  trifling  eipcnie,  and  kept  in  repair  for  many  yean  at  j 


a  snuUl  ottthty.  The  latter  is  a  material  poiat  in  any  case,  bot 
more  especially  where  planting  is  extenaively  done.  It  is  ilmply 
a  bank  made  from  the  sward,  raised  4^  feet  hi^,  9  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  1}  foot  at  the  top.  The  aod  la  placed  with  the 
grass  side  outwards  on  both  sides,  forming  tbe  line  of  the  bsak; 
and,  as  each  course  of  sods  is  placed,  the  middle  ia  well  filled  op 
with  leoee  soil,  and  rammed  down  bard  with  the  handle  of  the 
spade.  Thetopisbeatendownwith  the  back  of  the  spade.  Tk 
graas  grows  the  foUowfaig  spring,  and  forma  the  whole  into  a  loGl 
mass.  Furae  is  laid  all  along  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  prqJectiQf 
five  or  six  inchea  over  the  outside.  Thia  la  placed  in  the  follov- 
ing  way :— Well  covered  or  prickly  ftirxe  la  chosen,  and  carlad, 
and  laid  in  a  row  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  ontaide  the  plantation ; 
a  man  having  his  hands  and  arms  well  defended  with  IcaUier 
gloves,  takes  up  a  bunch  of  the  required  aiae,  and,  haviag  Ant 
placed  the  ends  level,  Uys  it  on  the  bank  with  the  stalks  inwardi. 
Another  man  is  within  the  plantation,  and  placea  a  sod  on  tiio 
top  of  the  Aine,  which  secures  it  perfectty.  The  men  work  Iwek- 
wards  along  the  fence,  so  that  every  auooeeding  bunch  of  fom 
is  laid  on  quicker  and  with  less  trouble.  This  fence  is  qnlis 
secure  against  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits  for  two  yean,  tod 
may  be  re-covered  with  fhne,  including  cutting  and  laying,  at 
the  trlfilng  coat  of  three  halfpence  per  rod  of  5|  yards. 

For  making  a  new  bank,  including  entting  and  laying  (tfae 
furse  is  seldom  distant  enough  to  cost  much  for  carting),  I  pay 
one  shilling  per  rod  as  above.  There  are  gateways  left,  if  tlie 
phmtation  is  large,  in  diflbreat  parts  of  the  bank.  The  gata  m 
made  with  three  bars,  and  boarded  with  narrow  boards,  nailed 
perpendicularly  two  inches  apart  from  each  other.  Between  tbe 
gate-posts  a  sill  is  placed,  upon  which  the  gate  abuts  doielf . 
This  prevents  rabbits  from  working  under. 

Quick  or  other  live  fencing  is  generally  planted  within  th« 
bank,  which  grows  rapidly  and  makes  a  good  fence  wiiea  tte 
bank  has  decayed. 

The  land  is  not  of  the  nature  to  require  draining,  ndtker  if 
it  were,  should  I  think  it  advisable  to  deacribe  the  pit)eest«rto 
estimate  the  cost ;  because  of  open  draining  almost  every  labonnr 
knows  enough;  and  the  cost  of  such  drainage  would  wj» 
much  according  to  the  position  of  the  plantations  and  the  niton 
of  the  soil,  that  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down ;  and  I  coo- 
sider  that  the  advantagea  of  tile  draining  any  land  intended  iior 
plantattons  are  so  very  deubtfol,  that  I  ahould  be  unwilling  to 
incur  the  expense ;  for  Instances  have  oome  under  my  own  ob- 
servation where  drains,  laid  0  feet  deep,  have  been  entirdj 
choked  by  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees  even  standing  at  some  dJi- 
tance;  roots  behig  powerfully  attracted  in  their  aeareh  for  food 
by  the  water  in  the  drahu.  And,  therefore,  I  beliere  that  tik 
draining  in  plantations,  after  a  few  years  would  become  ussien. 

6.  Having  now  gi?en  our  system  of  preparing  and  plaatiag  tiM 
extensive  plantations  annually  made,  I  will  proceed  to  state  tbe 
management  and  produce;  and,  as  I  said  above,  Z  will  take  » 
example  the  plantation  of  seventy  acres. 

This  is  divided  into  ten  portions  of  seven  aerea  each;  whieb, 
aa  one  portion  is  cut  down  oveiy  year,  givea  the  underwood  tsn 
years'  growth. 

I  may  mention  that,  ia  making  new  plantations,  they  are  to 
arranged  as  to  sise,  that  one  entire  plantation  can  be  cut  in  one 
year,  and  so  on  with  others,  which  keeps  up  the  aucoessioa  of 
fells. 

I  will  now  describe  under  separate  heads  the  difibient  artldoi 
which  we  produce,  and  for  which  we  not  only  find  a  ready  lalei 
but  also  are  enabled  to  give  employment  to  a  portion  of  our  lor- 
plua  labour.  I  may  Just  mention  that  the  workmen  begin  to  feU 
the  underwood  at  the  end  of  September. 

HURDLES, 
Commonly  called  wattled  hurdles.  For  making  these  the  most 
straight  and  beat  wood  is  selected.  The  young  branches  tre 
neatly  trimmed  off  with  a  hook,  and  the  lower  part  of  tbe  ttroag 
wood  is  reserved  for  the  stands  or  stakes  to  form  the  frame  of 
the  hurdle.  The  stakes  are  all  cut  to  the  length  of  three  fed 
six  inches,  and  pointed  at  one  end.  The  two  end-stakes  en  ^ 
strongest,  about  1|  inch  diameter.  The  stakes  are  fixed  uprifbt 
inaframe(whichlsfestened  to  the  ground)  withholes  bor«^ 
therein  to  receive  thepointa  of  the  itakeiT^In  pointiDg  the#Mk«fr 
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ore  is  taJtao  to  make  them  of  equal  liie,  so  that  thev  pais  the 
■■a  dUanet  Into  the  holes  of  the  frame.  This  brings  them  lerel 
<a  the  top.  There  are  nine  stakes,  set  about  8|  Inches  apart. 
The  haidles  are  made  seren  feet  long. 

Vhea  the  stekea  are  properly  arranged,  they  commence  to 

nttie  the  hardle,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  finishing  at  the 

to^-,  hladlag  all  well  together,  which  is  done  somewhat  on  the 

fnncipte  tf  baaket  making,  though  without  being  worked  so  close 

^oft^^er.  Hardies  are  made  during  mild  weather,  as  the  wood 

vm  set  vork  when  very  cold,  being  rendered  so  brittle  that  it 

bntks  b  the  twisting.    Many  people  mske  a  rule  of  purchasing 

konDn  sae  year  before  they  require  them  for  use ;  which  cer- 

tais^  ii  a  good  plan,  as  the  hurdle  stakes  hare  had  time  to  be* 

tme  snseniiuil,  and  so  last  longer.    For  making  hurdles  I  pay 

trcpeaes-halfpenny  each,  and  sell  them  at  eight-pence  each* 

Ati  wood  is  also  used  for  making  ornamental  fences  for  gardens ; 

^  Hakes  are  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  wood  worked  in  the  same 

as  Cor  hurdles.    This  fencing  lasts  sereral  years. 


EIGHT -FEBT  SPUNT8 
Art  ako  made  from  straight  wood.  The  piece  from  which  they 
ue  iBide  is  about  1}  loch  thick  and  eight  feet  long.  This  is 
ima  lato  two,  and  they  are  used  for  building  and  repairing  wslls 
hen,  csfled  **  stud,  splint,  and  clay  walls."  These  splints  are 
ioU  ia  toehes  of  thirty  split  pieces.  I  pay  the  workmen  two- 
per  bunch  for  riTing,  and  sell  them  at  one  shilling  per 


8IZ-FEET  SPLINTS 

In  dollar  to  the  aboTe,  but  are  made  of  smaller  wood.  They 
aie  snld  In  hoodMS  like  the  eight*feet  splint^  and  are  used  for 
daOar  pnrposM.  The  workmen  recel?  e  the  same  price  for  riring, 
aed  they  an  sold  at  nine-pence  per  bunch. 

BROACHES 
li%  known  as  long  and  short  broaches.  The  long  are  used  for 
ttairiiing  stacks,  and  the  short  for  houses,  bams,  Ice.  They  are 
three  feet  sine  tnchea  and  two  feet  thrco  inches  long,  and  are  riren 
from  pisees  not  fit  for  hurdle  stakes.  The  arerage  number  riven 
from  one  piece  is  about  fifteen ;  these  are  tied  op  in  bunches  of 
14e  kmg.  and  SSO  short  ones ;  and  are  sold  at  ten-pence  half- 
psaay  per  bundle,  or  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  four  bun- 
dlei,  vhieh  are  called  a  thousand.  In  bad  weather  these  are 
ntea  in  huts  erected  by  tiie  workmen.  I  pay  fourteen-pence 
pel  ftnwswid  for  foeparing  and  rlring. 

U  is  worthy  of  remark,  ttiat  the  thatching  of  staoks  where 
hnschn  sse  need  for  securing  it,  is  mott  expeditiously  and  eco- 
aoeiksllj  dene,  and  stands  well  against  wind.  No  tar  line  is 
reqaiied.  The  broaches  are  cofered  by  erery  succeeding  course 
ef  eifev;  rein  is  therefore  less  likely  to  penetrate  than  if  pegs 
■id  tar  fine  were  used.  A  man  will  neatly  thatch  a  stack  of 
iftna  yatds  lon^  in  one  day  and  a  half,  and^e  cost  of  the 
tneehes  nUl  be  about  one  shilling  and  nine-pence. 

SWAYS 

ire  slw  required  for  thatdiiag  houses  and  premises,  and  are 
cUefly  used  with  tar  line  for  binding  together  the  eaves  and  dif- 
hreat  parts  of  the  roof.  The  (ar  line  is  fastened  to  the  away, 
and,  panlng  round  tlie  spar  and  returning  to  the  away,  is  fastened 
a  iceood  tfaae.  These  sways  are  four  feet  long,  and  are  all  the 
nam  pieces  of  the  wood  which  are  neither  fit  for  making  Into 
hnrdles,  aoe  rirlng  Into  broaches  or  splints.  They  aTerage  one 
^ia  thickness.  Svaya  are  sold  at  stxpence  per  hunch  of 
tUity,  and  the  labour  is  two-pence  her  bnndi. 

STRAW  AND  HAY  BINS 
in  made  for  and  sold  to  fkrmers,  who  phiee  them  in  thsir  yards 
hr  the  purpose  of  putting  in  hay.  straw,  dec.,  for  cattle.  They 
mnade  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  aa  hurdles,  and  in  a  similar 
war,  •seept  that  they  are  round,  being  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
tkns  tet  high.  I  pay  for  making  theee  ten-pence  each,  and  sell 
tkas  St  two  shilllnp  and  sixpence  each. 

POLES 
in  aah  groirtof  fhnn  old  stumps  of  treet.    The  branehea  are 
trinnsd  off  and  the  poles  sold  to  coopers  for  making  hoops  for 
enki.  They  ai«  generally  about  twelte  feet  long,  and  two  inches 


thick  at  the  middle  of  the  pole.  They  are  sold  at  two-pence 
each.  The  labourers  are  paid  one  penny  per  dosen  for  throwing 
them  out  aad  trimming. 

PEA-STICK  FAGOTS 

Are  selected  out  of  the  branches  trimmed  off  the  haxels,  aad  are 
lold  to  gardeners  and  others  at  three-pence  per  bunch.  Tliere 
are  thirty  in  each  bunch,  and  the  price  of  labour  Is  sixpence  per 
score  fegots. 

BRUSH  FAGOTS 
Consist  of  all  the  small  trimmings  of  the  underwood.  The  fegots 
are  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  are  sold  to 
bakers  and  cottagers  fer  oren  wood,  at  three  shUliogs  and  four- 
pence  per  score.  The  workmen  are  paid  sixpence  per  score  for 
tying. 

BUSH  FAOOTS 

Consist  of  thorns  growing  among  the  underwood,  and,  being 
thrown  aside  when  felling,  are  tied  into  small  bundles,  and  sold 
to  farmers  for  making  fences,  at  one  shilling  and  eiaht-penee  per 
score  fhigot«i.  The  workmen  are  paid  three-pence  per  score  for  tying. 

CUTTINGS 

Are  the  ref^ise  ends  of  stakes,  hurdle  wood,  ke.,  and  are  sold  to 
cottagers  for  firewood,  at  two  shillings  for  a  one-horse  cart  load. 
The  workmen  are  not  paid  anything  for  these. 

I  may  mention  in  passing,  that  (if  at  any  time  the  quantity  of 
haael  grown  should  exceed  the  demand  for  it  as  now  sold)  during 
a  Journey  (last  year)  to  the  manufkcturing  districts,  I  gained 
such  information  as  proved  to  me  tliat  we  could  manufecture  it 
profitably  into  bobbins ;  and,  even  at  this  distance,  could  by  a 
moderate  outlay  for  machinery,  make  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater 
profit,  than  we  make  now. 

I  pay,  in  addition  to  the  above  prices,  ten  shillings  per  acre  for 
felling.  There  la  no  expense  in  carting  the  produce  aold.  In 
every  instance  the  purchaser  carts  from  the  wood. 

The  following  is  a  copy  from  my  books  of  one  year's  aooounti 
to  Michaelmas,  1851,  for  the  seven  acres ;  and  I  would  mention 
that  since  the  depression  in  agricultural  produce,  I  have  reduced 
my  prices  generally;  and  that  this  year  (1851)  behig  the  worst 
fell  in  the  wood,  the  profit  is  below  the  aTerage. 

PAIS  vom  XAXiiro         X  s.    d. 

1,808  hurdles,  S^d.  each             .  .    19  10    74 

140  bunches  8  feet  splints,  2d.  .         18    4 

19  ditto  6  feet  ditto,  Sd.  .080 

8e,4r0  broaches,  Is.  Sd.  per  lOOO  .       SI    4    8 

04  bunches  iways,  Sd.     .       .  .     0  15    8 

18  straw  bibs,  lOd.       .       .  .         0  10    0 

870  poles.  Id.  per  dosen  .  .     0    1  11 

S<0  peastiek  fagots,  8d.  por  score .  0    5    8 

0,SS9  brush  ditto,  6d.  per  ditto   .  .      7  15    0| 

260  bush  ditto,  8d.  per  ditto  0    8    8 

Felling  7  acres  at  10s.  an  acre  .     8  10    0 

Amount  paid  for  labour  48    8    0 

Paid  one  year's  tithe  on  entire  wood  of 

70  acres 8  18    8 

Four  poor  rates  on  ditto    .  4  10    0 

One  year's  property  tax  on  ditto  .       .987 
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1,908  hurdles,  at  8d.  each 
140  bunch  8  feet  splints.  Is.  per  bunch 
10  ditto,  6  feet  ditto,  Od.  ditto 
80,400  broaches,  at  8s.  6d.  per  thousand 
94  bunches  awaya,  8d.  per  bunch 
19  atraw  bins,  9s.  Od.  each  . 
976  poles,  9d.  each   . 
890  peastiek  fagots,  8d.  each 
6,98i  brush  ditto,  9d.  each . 

260  bush  ditto.  Id.  each       . 
Cuttings  sold         .... 


Deduct  labour,  kc.,  u  abore  stated 

Profit 109    7  10 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  aboTO  statement  that  the  tithe,  rates,  and 
property-tax  on  the  entire  wood  of  TO  acres  are  charged  to  the 
underwood  on  the  seven  acrea,  and  no  part  to  the  timber  which  is 
annually  iUled  on  the  same  seren  acres.    So  the  produee  girct 
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lis  a  clear  profit  of  £li  ISs.  6|d.  per  acre  per  annum  on  the  fell 
of  leven  acres ;  or  £\  111.  8d.  per  acre  per  aanun  on  the  whole 
plantation  of  seventj  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  aboye,  there  ii  yearly  gathered  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nuti,  there  belnf  always  forty-nine  acres  of  wood  old 
enoogb  to  prodooe  them;  but  in  eonseqaenoe  of  these  being 
gathered  tor  seed  for  our  nurseries,  and  no  separate  account  kept 
of  thecoit  of  gathering.  I  am  unable  to  show  the  annual  profit. 
But  the  fact  of  its  haTlng,  a  few  years  ago,  been  let  to  a  person 
for  £1  per  annum,  who  undertook  for  Chat  small  sum  to  keep  out 
trespassers  and  take  care  of  the  wood  at  his  own  cost,  clearly 
shows  that  there  must  be  proflU  Further,  if  we  were  to  sacrirtce 
timber*growing  in  tiie  same  plantation,  in  order  to  promote  the 
better  growth  of  the  underwood,  the  produce  would  certainly  be 
larger ;  but  so  fkr  fkt>m  tliat  being  the  case,  there  is  firom  each 
dlTislon  (i^ter  the  underwood  has  been  felled)  a  quantity  cf 
Talnable  timber  taken  down.  Bereral  of  the  trees  are  of  large 
dimensions,  and,  consequently,  less  underwood  grows  near  them. 

The  following  is  the  produce  firom  timber  taken  f^om  the  same 
iCTen  acres  u  the  onderwood :— 
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Oak  timber,  lees  labour    . 
Ash  ditto           ditto 
Honndwood      ditto 
Topwood           ditto       .       , 
Bark                 ditto 

£   s.   d. 

.    51    0    0 

14    6    0 

.      6  10    0 

4    6    0 

.    18    0    0 

01    0    0 

In  felling  timber  in  this  and  other  plantations  care  is  taken  to 
leaTe  those  trees  which  seem  to  promise  to  be  most  useful  when 
the  fell  comes  roun4  >C*ln ;  and  care  is  also  taken  to  keep  up 
the  succession  of  oak,  ftc,  by  allowing  sufficient  spring  seedling 
plants  to  stand.  If  we  therefore  add  the  amount  produced  from 
timber  to  that  fh>m  the  underwood,  the  profit  en  the  seven 
acres'  fell  will  be  about  £iB  18s.  8d.  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
£9  17s.  Ofd.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  entire  plantation  of 
seventy  acres. 

I  have  ttp  to  this  time  spoken  only  of  the  estate  witli  which  I 
am  now  eonneeted{  but  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  management  of  other  very  eatensive  woods  and  plantations 
in  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
and  in  no  case,  as  fkr  as  I  eould  ascertain,  was  the  profit  so  large 
as  that  on  this  estate.  One  wood  in  Derbyshire  (the  most  pro- 
fitable I  knew  before  I  came  here),  of  whieh  the  underwood  is 
hasel,  ash,  and  birch,  now  tealiias  £7  per  acre,  while  ours,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  realises  £15  Ills.  6|d. 

I  know  of  a  wood  near  London  of  which  the  underwood  Is  said 
to  produce  more  profit  than  ours ;  but  this  arises,  of  course,  from 
the  locality,  and  the  great  demand  for  fsgoU  in  London,  into 
which  this  underwood  is  entirely  oon?erted.  This,  thevefore,  can 
be  no  guide  as  to  the  profit  of  underwood  in  other  parts  of  Bog- 
land. 

I  have  now  end<»aT0Qred  to  show  the  way  to  make  •  planta* 
tlon,  so  that  the  underwood  shall  produce  a  large  profit,  and  yet 
that  beauty  shall  not  be  sacrificed,  inasmuch  as  the  timber  and 
the  profit  therefrom  are  not  in  any  way  neglected.  I  hare  de- 
scribed what  I  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  underwood  to 
grow;  I  haTO  given  directions  for,  and  the  cost  of,  trenching,  plant- 
ing, fencing.  Ice. ;  I  have  shown  ham  «•  mannfMture  oar  under- 
wood, and  described  the  purposes  for  wUch  it  Is  used,  and  the 
eost  and  profit  of  manufacture ;  I  have  proTed  that  (be  espense 
(for  labour)  of  making  woods  and  plantations,  with  their  fences, 
msy  be  entirely  paid  by  pntatose  being  planted  the  flnt  year; 
thst,  up  to  the  time  when  felling  begins,  the  eapense  of  keeping 
these  plantations  in  order  is  but  trifling ;  and  that,  after  the  first 
year's  full,  a  considerable  annual  profit  m^  he  peaUse4  from  the 
underwood  and  timber. 

I  would  only  state,  in  conclusion,  that,  fh)m  our  being  ten  miles 
firom  a  railway  station  or  canal,  from  our  great  distance  from 
any  large  town,  and  from  the  thinness  of  the  population  of  this 
district,  we  may  Aurly  say  that  the  prices  for  o«r  underwood  are 
lower,  and  that  our  profits  are  less,  than  they  might  be  in  other 
loaslities.  Nerertbeless,  I  have  shown  a  larger  profit  than  I 
^Te  known  realised  elsewhere.  And  thus  it  is  platai,  that,  to 
iMdowneia  who  wish  to  improTe  thetr  estates  both  in  Tahie  and 


beauty,  no  belter  plan  can  be  recommended  tliaa  that  of  plsai- 
ing  portions  of  land,  espccisUy  sueh  aa  arc  sandy  wi  vaproiitabli. 
Make  plmtaH9n$,  therefore,  is  my  advice  to  eeuntry  gisUs- 
men,  whether  they  agree  with  Butler*!  Knight,  that— 

**  The  value  of  a  thing 
Is  as  much  money  aa  'iwlU  bring ; 

or  whether  they  so  love  woods  and  groves,  and  so  fbd  tiMir 
charm,  as  even  to  say  with  Virgil— 

"  Nobis  plaoeant  ante  oouiia  «ylT9«" 

Merton,  Ifaieh.  18M. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

Sib,— The  preaent  atate  of  the  com  market,  and  the  greit 
interest  which  ia  unlveraally  felt  aa  to  the  probable  snpplyud 
priee  of  wheat  daring  tha  ooming  year,  indaea  w»  to  fciaisnit 
to  jon  the  annesed  table  of  the  aTonge  prieea  of  wbeat  Ibr 
each  quarter  from  Michaelmas,  1845 ;  also  the  annual  avcrtge 
price  to  each  Michaelmaa^day,  being  tb«  termioatioo  of  whit 
ia  usually  called  the  iaraicr'a  year.*  I  ha? •  idded  X^  date 
and  amount  of  the  higheat  and  lowest  weekly  average  ptioi 
daring  each  of  the  reapeetlf  •  ymn,  in  oidnr  that  the  extent  of 
flootoatioo  may  bt  aeep. 

At  pniant,  I  mvely  viah  to  Ainiah  yoa  with  the  fw^  nd 
to  point  oat  some  of  the  many  eansea,  wiihoat  redtienee  to  iSB^ 
dty,  which  are  constantly  coming  intoopeiation,  and  whieksffeet 
the  price  of  grain,  withoot  aUomp^iiig  to  aoeoant  for  tbcgrest 
floftuationa  ia  prioo  which  qocaaionaUy  htve  ooooncd.  Avwf 
•oote  of  the  moio  parBiaiMpt  caoaet,  I  nay  draw  ttlnlioB  ta 
the  vaat  amount  of  gold  whieh  haa  been,  and  atill  eontiuMts 
be,  thrown  into  the  world'a  tieaeary.  Ita  effeet  will  he  ds«. 
bat  very  aare.  The  gradual  enhancement  of  the  maiket  valos 
of  landed  property,  which  haa  been  remarked  from  time  to 
time,  although  the  rente  may  not  have  increased,  shovs  ^^ 
the  rate  p|  intereat  on  money  iaveated  in  the  porohaae  of  land 
is  gradually  decreasing,  while  the  nunber  oC  jmn'  pwehsM 
of  the  net  income  ia  ineicuing.  Although  this  asay*  perli*P*r 
not  be  admitted  as  leading  to  the  aaiM  lenilt,  I  aonaider  ttet 
each  will  be  the  ease,  notwithstanding  the  inereaied  pfodeee 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  employment  of  cspitsl. 
To  what  extent  the  effecta  produced  by  theae  and  other  csoies 
acting  in  the  aeme  direction  may  be  neutraliied*  v  a  questioa 
of  difficult  eolation.  It  mitj,  hovevcf,  be  t^peeled  that  Un 
En^h  market,  now  open  to  all  the  worid,  will  induce  those 
countriee  capable  of  increaaing  their  produce  to  avail  theta- 
aelTca  of  the  advantages  thua  aflbrded  to  them  i  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  ultimately,  the  average  price  in  England  will  be 
influenced  and  guided  by  the  average  market  price  of  com 
expo? ting  countries,  incica«ed  by  the  expensee  of  traovt  vA 
the  profit  whieh  the  importer  will  add  to  the  eQ«t  ot  tht  port 
of  ahipBOBt, 

I  ntusj^  air,  your  obedieat  atrrMt, 

OhABLII  M.  WlLLlCR, 

▲ctniry,  Unif  eiiity  lifb  Ofllca. 
91, 5if^liM«re«l,  PmU-mM,  N99,  S9. 


QUAETlKtT  AND  YlABLY  AyiBAOB  PBICB  OV  WVBiT 
niOM    MlCHAILMAS      1845     TO    MlCBAXUfAfl    1854, 

*  The  annual  average,  ea  well  as  the  septennUU  averages  to  the 
end  of  each  year,  have  been  already  published,  both  (n  my  *'  Po- 
pular Tables"  and  in  the  '*  Annual  Supplement  to  the  Tithe 
OommuUtien  Tebles.*' 
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RBVIEW. 

?LAN«  AKD  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  GBOItXUiL'S 
PATBirr  P0BT4BLB  BAILWAY»  WITB  KN- 
0IMESBV  BBPOET.   Bj  Josuh  Pawb0,  E^ 

IsBliaMly  mA  irdlgaliipVtIlevmk.    9ht  eonvfielioB  ii 

iBB  ■flMHKBffU  WOfU,  oBBB  BBS  CUOnUu, 

ofBBBMUBdorolhBraBH  to  bravght  to  tko 
«f  «kk  Mm  fnMDt  bnBih  of  indHilix,  Mr.  Ckmb- 
Ul  iH  ktM  hbBiiihn  is  thfB  0Bld  fnr  mdm  time.  The  abof e 
tHeBlBB  BBfiBeBf  pfei  pliBe,  vHh  e  detenpCioo  son  Kpeft  of 
Ui  lihoBio,  iMMuf  m  espauBent  it  Bovcriej,  end  vo  era 
Wl  toBpeoBi  of  the  oppertBidljr  ef  thnliDg  botH.  bb4  ra- 
eeaaeMiiBf  Hie  Mtto  vetk  to  ow  itBdere,  to  be  bti  ef 
Idf.  wiB.  GibbhB^  BofBnBj. 

Tbe  WloviBg  tve  ettneti  :<^ 

*Tfc0  ytBhili^jT  0i  tlpB  wilwy,  m^  tha  Biae  with  which  it 
cBB  be  Ind  dovB  either  ia  cnrred  or  ■treiyht  Uoei,  ire  eip^ 


ciiOy  worthy  of  notice,  and  when  mide  4  feet  8  inches  in 
KBuge  and  in  10  feet  iMngtiia,  •  doBOB  lahovciB  eould  fix  it  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  mile  a  day. 

*  For  ABeCialia,  onr  IndiaB  eeloniei,  aad  bU  eoBBtriea  in 
whiih  foeda  are  orgeBtly  wanted.  Bad  eanBOt  be  aude  ob  ae> 
eonat  of  tbe  acarcity  of  Uboar,  thia  line  caaBot  he  too  ttioDglv 
recommeaded,  on  aoooant  of  ita  aimplicity  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  laid  down,  and  ita  adaptation  to  an  nndulating 
eooBtry  baa  been  dcmonatrated  by  a  trial  o#  half  a  mile  of  d 
lately  auuie  aear  BeTerlay." 

••The  Kae  lobmittod  to  my  inapeolioB  at  Beeeriey  waa  1000 
yaida  ia  kagth ;  it  wai  pBtpoeely  hud  dowa  oa  a  Teiy  iirfg  ular 
piece  of  grouad,  preaeatiog  very  aharp  cur?ea  and  ateep 
incUnea,  on  tbe  atdea  of  two  billa,  bafing  variable  gradienta 
from  1  to  IS,  to  a  abort  length  nearly  lerel.  The  earriifrea, 
loaded  with  two  tone  of  ivoa,  caaaed  ao  diarvption  of  the  line 
ia  daapendiag  the  lUapatt  iaehaea  at  a  Ugh  idaiiify ;  aad  tha 
kiad  of  hiBBk  nacd  enabled  tha  imo  to  atop  the  waggaa  in  bb 
extraordinary  ahort  ipace  of  tine  aad  length,  upon  tha  ateepart 
declination.'* 

"  Mr.  CroaaUll  hu  deriaed  a  plan  of  double  rail,  which  win 
enable  all  common  wheel  carriagea,  made  to  proper  gauge,  to 
tmral  oa  tha  mill  by  thia  bmbiib  tha  nil  ia  adapted  to  more 
BBmeioaa  and  important  parpoaea,  aad  afea  for  military  par* 
poaea,  where  there  are  no  roadi,  u  all  army  earriagea,  parka  of 
artillery,  Ac,  might  be  mofed  npon  thia  line. 

"  The  expense  of  the  Bailway  win  of  eonrae  depead  npon 
tbe  aiao  aad  atrrngth  reqairad  ;  but  tbe  approximato  prieea  of 
iflBB  an  gitaa  below,  BB  a  gaide  to  iat 


TME     HABVBBT     HTMN. 

God  of  the  loUiog  ^ear  I  taThoa 

Our  aoog  aball  n»e,  whoae  bounty  poora, 
Ib  many  a  goodly  gift<  with  free 

Aad  Mheial  bmid,  ewr  antama  atoew ; 
No  ftwtHaga  of  anr  flaeh  we  ilay. 

No  aoariag  elouda  of  ioceaae  riae« 
Bat  00  thy  haUowed  ihrine  we  lay 

Our  gratoful  hearti  in  lacrifice. 

Boraa  bb  thy  bnath,  the  lap  of  apriaf 

Was  heaped  with  nmny  a  blooming  flowar  i 
And  smiling  summer  joyed  to  bring 

Tha  aaaehiaa  aad  the  paatla  show ; 
And  autama'a  neh  Inxanaaca  aov, 

Tha  ripenini  seed,  the  barsting  aheU, 
The  golden  sheaf  and  laden  bongo, 

Tte  Mnsn  of  thy  bounty  tefl. 

No  maaaal  thioiig,ia  priaealy  domc^ 

Bare  wait  a  titled  lord's  behest, 
Bvt  many  a  ihir  and  peacefhl  booM 

Bath  woa  thy  peanfcl  dofo  a  gnnt ; 
NogMfnatpalnoaviieUa  adorn. 

No  nyvihi  ahadea  oa  oiaofa  bowoBj 
But  rusUing  meada  of  golden  corn, 

Aad  ielda  of  waving  graia,  era 


SbCb  ia  thy  care,  the  laadscape  o'&r. 

Our  flooLa  aad  hcrda  aeeurety  atray ; 
No  tyrant  master  daima  our  atore, 

No  lathlaaa  rahher  reoda  away ; 
No  0aaaa  votflaao'a  withariag  ahoirar. 

No  fsUainiaoBi^  with  poiaoBoaa  hsi^ih. 
Nor  burning  aun,  with  baleful  power, 

Awake  the  fiery  plagues  of  dmth. 

Aad  bare  ahatt  liaa  OBf  aoBg  to  Thae, 

When  lengtbeaed  tbIb  aad  pwtnraa  U^ 
Aad  atreanu  go  aingiog  wild  and  free. 

Beneath  a  blue  and  amiling  sky ; 
When  ae'er  wm  leend  a  asertai  ahreae, 

When  ewwaed  apar eanra  aav or  trod, 
Han  at  tha  thMmaoi  Beaita  aba% 

Shall  maa  in  wTaranoa  bow  to  Qod. 
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FARMER  S'     CLUBS. 


nMlamraMiMmoftiwfuiiMr,  if  be  mij  be  Mid  to  hire 
■och  t  tiiiM^  will  looii  be  ban ;  and  we  igiin  near  to  tbe  mib- 
ject  of  neigbbombood  igriealtiinl  taeodatioiii,  or  flbrmen* 
dabe,  beeaine  tbe  topic  if  leeieinble,  and  tbtt  we  beUere  it 
one  of  importanoe  to  every  mral  oomnranitj.  Anotbcr  jear* 
with  its  retolti  and  itiTaried  eiperienea,  ii  nowbefore  tbe  colti- 
vaton  of  farm  and  garden,  and  many  a  ftict  of  pnetical  Talae 
b*^  been  learned  daring  tbat  period.  Diibrent  individnala, 
bowever,  leem  to  torn  oferdifTeient  leaTea  in  tbe  great  Tohime 
ofNatnre,eaeh  reading  a  tpeeial  leawm  of  ber  operations ; 
benoe,  from  tbe  eompariaon  of  tbese  experiences,  mncb  vala- 
able  knowledge  may  be  added  to  tbe  general  as  well  as  faidiri- 
dual  stock  of  information.  TUs  is  tbe  great  ol^cct  of  tbe 
fimners*  dab,  tbe  formation  of  wbidi  we  bare,  from  time  to 
time,  attempted  to  adToeate;  we  fear,  bowerer,  witb  but 
small  soooess. 

Now,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  tbe  fkll  deetiona  are  past,  is  tbe 
time  to  oiganise  these  social  meetings — well  described  in  the 
designation  above  given,  as  fsrmera'  dabs.  Let  the  people  of 
any  niial  neigbboarhood — ^indoding,  periiaps,  tbe  territory  of 
two  or  tbiee  school  districts  ^inteiested  in  tbe  eultifation  of 
tbe  soil,  meet  either  at  tbe  8chool>boose,  or  thereaidenoe  of  one 
of  their  number,  appoint  a  few  offieers,  and  agree  upon  a  few 
simple  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  weddy  or  semi-monthly 
sessions,  choosing  also  a  subject  wbidi  shall  be  discussed  at 
their  next  meeting,  or  upon  which  some  of  their  members  shall 
be  requested  to  prepare  and  read  essays,  and  yon  baveafkr- 
mers'  dub  started.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  sdee- 
tion  of  themes,  both  interesting  and  profitable,  in  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  different  crops,  the  best  breeds  and  management  of 
stock,  ftc,  Ac. ;  for  there  are  numberless  questions  brought 
daily  before  every  farmer,  in  which  be  is  iatenated  pecuniarily 
and  should  be  mentally,  and  which  may  be  made  profitable 
aubjeets  of  discussion.  Here  will  be  broaght  into  use  the  ex- 
perience of  tbe  pest,  and  each  may  impart  to  tbe  whole  what- 
ever be  has  learned,  not  generally  known,  or  whidi  may  tend 
to  confirm  or  oonfhte  the  generally  received  opinions. 

It  may  be  thought  best  that  each  member  pay  a  certain 
amount  as  an  initiation  fee  to  be  applied  to  tbe  purchase  of 
agrienlCural  books  snd  periodicals,  fbr  the  use  of  the  dub,  and 
in  tbis  way,  at  a  smsll  expense  to  each,  a  large  amount  of 
resdiog  could  be  secured  to  the  whole.  Hie  many  valuable 
papers  now  published  would  thus  be  brought  before  a  wider 
drde  of  readers,  and  exert  a  still  more  powerful  influence  for 
agricultural  aod  bortieultural  improvement.  Many  valuable 
books  could  thus  be  eonsulted  by  multitudes  who  would  not 
be  able  otherwise  to  avail  themsdves  of  tiie  privilege. 

But  the  great  object  of  these  dubs,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  the  cultivation  of  tJM  social  faeultiea  by  the  union  of  thoee 
like  interests  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  improvement. 
There  is  no  dass  or  profession  which  makes  lees  use  of  this 
prindple  of  association  than  the  fanning,  and  none  to  which  it 
can  be  of  so  much  practical  benefit.  The  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  all  agricultural  information,  is 
derived  mainly  from  experience^  and  new  fhcts  are  constantly 
coming  before  tbe  eyes  of  every  intelligent  and  observing 
fermer.  These  facts  are  of  just  as  great  value  to  his  ndgh- 
bour  u  himsdf ;  and  the  neighbour,  on  tbe  other  band,  may 
have  learned  something  of  eqoal  interest.  Tbe  interchange  of 
the  results  of  observation  and  experiment  is  what  gives  agri- 
enltural  papers  their  value ;  and  these  societies,  though  in  a 
narrower  range,  all  tend  to  the  same  end.  Tbe  results  of  the 
experience  of  the  individud  farmers  of  a  ndgbbourbood  may 


be  made  generd  property  to  the  advantage  of  the  vholc,  u 
the  experience  of  the  best  Csrmers  of  the  eountry  is  msde  tk 
generd  piopeity  of  its  readera,  and  a  fiirtherancetoths  poblie 
interest,  by  publication  in  an  agricnlturd  joumd.  Soslioiic 
fhrmers  socially  united,  aa  they  find  mutud  profit  from  nA 
inteRfaange  of  information  and  courteay. 

We  think  it  will  always  be  found  proAtdile  to  have  th 
sulgeeta  ef  discussion  known  beforehand,  as  the  iMmben  will 
come  better  prepexedjto  give  brief  statemcBts  of  their  knov- 
ledge  of  tbe  matter,  though  the  remarka  at  the  time  win  Toy 
likely  call  out  Ue*M  not  partieulariy  thought  of  previonsly,  bet 
none  the  lees  vduaUe  on  that  aeoonnt  And  there  are  fnr  if 
any  ndghboorhoods  where  there  are  not  sevcrd  pertoni  veil 
qualified  to  prepare  essays  on  sulgeets  of  interest,  presentiiif 
in  a  condensed  form  the  resdts  of  experimeatd  sad  sriestik 
ressaidi  thereupon.  And  the  existence  of  a  FBrmen*  Club 
will  indCe  to  the  trid  of  new  experiments  on  doubtfd  qacitioBi 
in  fkrsung  economy,  and  more  carefhl  olieei  ration  of  the 
varied  operations  and  phenomena  of  Nature. 

A  more  extended  public  interest  may  be  given  byoocuiaul 
lectures  by  competent  persons  from  abroad,  by  gstherisj^i  bor 
exdnuvdy  sodd  in  which  the  ladiea  take  a  Isrger  thire ;  lad 
experience  will  suggest  many  ways  to  give  livdy  intersit  lad 
large  usffhlness  to  tbe  Farmers'  Club,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  in  improving  the  minds  and  fsrsii  of 
every  neighbourhood  in  whidi  they  go  into  operation.  Soeh, 
indeed,  baa  already  been  their  effect  in  many  instaneei,tDd 
we  hope  they  will  become  more  numeroua  and  more  nieAiI 
until  every  fkrmer  is  awake  to  the  importance,  and  sctiieiii 
the  dissemination,  of  the  knowledge  whidi  tends  to  prepw 
and  improvement  in  agriculture.— B.—Atraf  NeW'Torktr. 


VALUE  OF  CARROTS  FOR  MILK  COWS.-I  hue 
tried  feeding  carrots  to  milk  cows,  and  will  give  yon  one  of  ny 
experiments.  I  have  (April  15th)  seven  cows  in  uaXk—ou 
cdved  in  June^  the  rest  in  September  and  October.  I  niwd 
eighty  bushds  rutabagas  and  four  hundred  bushels  carrots,  isd 
fed  them  to  my  cows,  commencing  the  first  of  December.  I 
gave  them  about  2^  bushds  per  dsy,  at  noon,  the  mtsbsgu 
first,  and  when  they  wers  all  fed  out,  the  same  quantity  of  cv* 
rots.  I  found,  when  I  had  fed  the  latter  a  few  days,  thst  ny 
cows  were  each  giving  from  two  to  three  pints  of  milk  w» 
per  day,  than  when  fbd  on  rutabagaa.  I  was  feeding  my  eovif 
meanwhile^  with  cut  hay,  and  2  Iba.  oilcake  and  meal,  snd  2| 
lbs.  wheat  screenings,  ground.  The  thought  struck  me  tbst  I 
should  like  to  know  the  vdue  of  carrota  for  making  milk,  lo  t 
sdected  the  oow  that  cdved  last  for  tiie  trial  I  weighed  the 
hay,  meal,  and  carrots,  and  fed  perimpa  27  lbs.  of  bay,  4i  Ibe. 
of  mixed  med,  and  22  lbs.  of  carrots^  and  ahe  gave  S5  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day.  I  then  left  off  the  carrota  and  gave  the  esise 
amount  of  meal,  and  all  the  hay  ahe  would  eat,  which  was  33 
lbs.  per  day.    Afterfeedingsofor  a  week,Ifoundshegive23 

lbs.  of  milk  per  dsy.  I  then  gave  her  the  carrots  u  before* 
and  in  eight  or  ten  days  she  came  up  again  to  86  lbs.  for  f^ 
per  day.    Thissbows  that  carrots  are  worth  to  me  to  feed  eows 

82  cents  per  100  lbs.  Hay  is  wortii  20  dollars  per  ton  in  tb« 
bam,  and  at  3  eenta  per  quart,  or  one  cent  per  pound  for  milk} 
6  lbs,  less  bay,  and  12  Iba.  more  milk  givea  18  cents  for  82lbi« 
of  carrots.  My  carrota  are  all  gone  now,  or  I  would  try  ooe 
or  two  more  oows.  Next  winter  I  hope  to  have  another  op* 
portunity  for  experiment^ABKiR  Hatbn,  "Bmti  K«v« 
Yorker. 
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ON  MAKING  PROVISION   FOR  THE  DECAYED  AND  INDIGENT  FARMER. 


I  make  no  apology  for  introdacing  tliis  subject 
into  yoor  oolamns  at  this  ssason  of  the  year. 
Christmas  is  that  peculiar  time  when  aU  hearts  are 
opened  to  every  generous  emotion — when  our 
charitable  sympathies  are  most  awakened— when 
all  purposes  of  benevolence  are  examined  and  most 
acccpUbly  entered  into.  It  is  this  most  appro- 
priate season  that  I  have  chosen  to  bring  before  the 
British  public,  and  more  particularly  the  agricultural 
part  thereof,  a  scheme  of  charity  of  a  very  extensive 
and  highly  benevolent  character,  and  one  which  is 
yet  wanting  amongst  the  many  great  and  patriotic 
institutions  which  ennoble  and  adorn  our  country, 
and  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  woes  and  relieve  the 
necessities  incident  to  our  common  humanity. 

Mj  object,  then,  is  to  establish  an  Imiitution  for 
the  relief  and  permanent  support  of  the  unfortunate 
decoffcd  and  indigent  farmer. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  institution  of 
a  public  character  has  yet  been  established  for  the 
above  purpose.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  page  of  the 
history  of  our  charities,  and  reflects  seriously  upon 
the  landed  gentry  and  farmers  of  our  otherwise  pro- 
vident and  generous  country.  That  noble  patron  of 
British  agriculture,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  has  set 
an  example  worthy  of  all  praise,  in  appropriating  the 
spontaneous  offerings  of  a  grateful  yeomanry  to  him, 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  untiring  zeal  in  promoting 
agricultural  progress,  to  the  relief  of  indigent  far- 
mers, and  in  providing  homes  for  the  homeless. 
Shall  such  an  example  be  lost  ?  I  trust  that  at  the 
present  juncture  a  large  and  general  movement  may 
take  place  worthy  of  the  great  country  in  which  we 
live,  and  of  the  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  opened 
oat  to  us.  The  aspect  of  the  times  greatly  favours 
such  a  project :  almost  every  kind  of  farm  produce  is 
highly  remunerative.  Gratitude  becomes  iu  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  do^  of  the  farmer ;  be  it  now  exer- 
cised. Who  does  not  call  to  mind  oases  of  indi- 
gence he  would  be  glad  to  relieve^cases  calling 
forth  the  warmest  feelings  of  his  heart — cases,  it 
may  be,  of  parents  ruined  by  reckless  children — 
cases  (rf  misfortune ;  fire,  mildew,  blight,  drought, 
flooding ;  or  of  murrain,  rot,  pleuro-pneumonia ;  or, 
^ain,  of  pecuniary  losses — ^in  fact,  any  of  the  in- 
nomerable  ways  by  which  distress  and  poverty  come 
npon  the  unfortunate  fanner  ?  These  do,  and  will, 
call  forth  the  kindest  sympathies  of  every  generous 
heart.  I  therefore  do  most  urgently  commend  this 
subject  to  the  calm  consideration  of  every  benevo- 
lent mind,  and  I  tmst  that  this  grand  desideratum 
will  be  at  once  supplied  to  the  ntedy  and  meritori- 


ous class  for  whom  I  plead,  and  that  the  institution 
itself  may  prove  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  coun- 
try's plans  and  objects  of  benevolence. 

My  plan  is,  to  oi^nize  a  society  after  the  order 
of  one  of  our  public  societies,  having  its  president, 
vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  committee 
of  management,  &c. 

That  they  proceed  to  rabe  a  fund  by  such  ways 
and  means  as  seems  to  them  most  advantageous  and 
effectual. 

That  the  fund  so  raised  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  needy  and  broken-down  farmers  or 
their  families. 

That  an  asylum  be  provided  for  the  houseless, 
that  those  who  may  be  elected  to  the  beucfits  of  the 
institution  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  home  if 
they  desire  it. 

That  for  the  present  a  suitable  residence,  with  a 
small  farm,  be  hired  on  lease  for  the  above  purpose. 

That  assistance  may  be  given  to  non-residents 
who  are  elected  to  be  recipients  of  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  if  they  prefer  so  to  receive  it. 

That  the  mode  of  election  be  vested  in  the  mem- 
bers, as  in  simihir  societies ;  and  such  election  take 
place  periodically. 

That  for  the  present  no  candidate  shall  be  eligible 
till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

These,  with  some  minor  matters^  wiU  be  the  chief 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view. 

The  first  thing  to.  be  done  is  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  iu  London  for  organizing  the  society ;  and 
as  the  session  of  Parliament  is  now  holding,  no  time 
is  more  fitted  for  that  purpose  than  the  present. 

Yarioud  suggestions  might  be  made  as  to  the 
mode  of  raising  funds.  One  that  has  struck  me 
forcibly  is,  that  a  collection  should  be  annually  made 
at  every  Christmas  market  dinner  throughout  the 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  ap- 
pear to  be  forthcoming,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
conunence  the  building  of  a  suitable  asylum,  which, 
I  think,  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  300 
inmates ;  and  if  a  small  farm  was  attached,  all  the 
better,  as  forming  a  congenial  employment  for  the 
old  ex-farmers.  In  the  meantime  some  eligible 
place  might  be  hired,  such  as  an  unoccupied  gen- 
tleman's residence,  or  otherwise  equally  convertible 
building.  At  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Idiot  Asylum  at  Redhill,  in  June,  1853,  nearly 
£10,000  was  raised!  May  not  A  simikir  sum  be 
realized  on  the  like  occasion  for  this  society,  sup- 
ported,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  aristocracy,  gentryi 
and  yeomanry  of  the  count^  P  P.  F, 
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COATES'    HERD    BOOK. 


While  on  a  northern  tour^  now  many  yean  ago,  we 
remember  well  our  staying  at  Northallerton  during 
the  Show  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
which  we  found  in  course  of  preparatory  arrange- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  as  much  of  the 
exhibition  as  possible,  we  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  witness  the  opening  of  the  Show-yard. 

On  our  arrival  there,  before  6  o'clock  a.m.,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  the  late  lamented 
Earl  Spencer, the  Presidentof  the  Society,  with  whom 
we  had  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  the  day  before, 
passing  witb  him  and  other  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Society  one  of  the  most  agreeable  evenings  we 
ever  remember  to  have  enjoyed  at  a  local  agricul- 
tural show.  Thus  early  in  the  morning,  neverthe* 
less,  did  we  witness  the  deep  personal  interest  Earl 
Spencer  manifested  in  maturing  the  arrangements  of 
the  Show-yard  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  the 
convenience  of  the  exhibitors,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the 
stock  intended  for  exhibition.  The  morning  was 
favourable  for  the  purpose,  being  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  a  show  day,  and  his  Lordship  appeared 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  treat  that  reminded 
us  rather  of  the  pleasures  of  a  much  younger  man, 
than  of  one  who  had  already  held  the  important 
office  of  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock,  however, 
particularly  the  shorthorned  breed  of  cattle,  con- 
stituted no  small  share  of  his  Lordship's  pleasure 
and  amusement— so  much  so,  that  his  most  agree- 
able recreation  from  the  cares  of  public  life  appeared 
to  centre  In  the  gratification  afforded  by  close  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  progress  this  distinguished 
breed  of  cattle  was  making  under  his  own  care 
and  management.  The  profound  attention  dis* 
played  by  his  Lordship  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact 
of  his  keeping  a  record  of  the  pedigrees  himself, 
beyond  that  entrusted  to  others;  whOe  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  securing  a  proper  successor  to 
the  late  Mr.  Coates  win  not  speedily  be  forgotten — 
one  who  would  faithfully  chronicle  in  the  subse* 
quent  volumes  of  the  Herd  Book  the  true  pedigrees 
of  short-horned  cattle — a  breed  too  widely  cele* 
brated  at  home  and  abroad,  and  too  well-known 
in  our  colonies,  to  need  any  eulogium  here.  The 
judgment  of  his  Lordship  as  a  breeder,  however, 
was  not  sounder  than  the  record  he  has  left  behind 
him  oftheindiindual  who  was,  in  his  estimation, 
best  qualified  for  the  onerous  and  important  duties 
that  awaited  him,  or  any  one  else  who  might  have 
had  committed  to  hie  charge  the  important  task  of 


properly  editing  the  Herd  Book.  In  a  letter  placed 
before  us,  the  other  day,  in  his  Lordship's  own  hand- 
writing,  we  read  that  to  Mr.  Henry  Strafford,  tbe 
present  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  invaluable 
record  to  the  shorthorn  breeder,  did  he  ezpresi 
his  belief  in  his  fitness  for  the  office,  coupled  with 
the  admiration  of  his  character,  for  the  liberality  he 
had  manifested  in  his  arrangements  with  the  prede- 
cessors in  those  labours  for  the  advancement  of 
well-bred  stock,  the  late  Messrs.  Ckiates. 

That  an  English  nobleman,  possessing  the  high 
character  for  integrity  which  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  politics  awarded  him,  should  have  left 
for  posterity  such  unquestionable  testimony  as  we 
have  here  referred  to,  is  no  small  matter  of  com- 
mendation for  the  present  editor.  And  although 
the  breeders  of  shorthorns  as  a  body  have  not  sup- 
ported the  "  Herd  Book"  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
unquestionably  their  true  interest  to  have  done, 
still  it  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  many  of  them  have  proved  they  know 
how  to  appreciate  and  reward  the  care  and  toil  in- 
cidental to  the  production  of  so  massive  and  im- 
portant a  work.  We  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
outiay  which  has  been  entailed  in  printing  the  late 
volumes  that  have  already  appeared,  at  a  cost 
approaching  three  thousand  pounds,  and  on  which, 
so  far  as  the  profit  to  Mr.  Strafford  is  concerned, 
we  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying,  that  he  has 
never  been  even  fairly  remunerated  for  his  outlay, 
leaving  alone  any  consideration  for  the  labour  and 
care  of  editorship. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject  by 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  our  columns 
the  other  day,  announcing  for  press  a  new  volume 
of  the  "  Herd  Book,"  with  pedigrees  brought  down 
to  December  3lst,  1854,  which  will  shorUy  be  pub- 
lished ;  and  in  directing  the  attention  of  such  of  the 
breeders  of  shorthorns  as  have  not  yet  united  to 
support  the  publication  of  the  "  Herd  Book '  at 
regular  intervals,  we  tell  them  that  they  stand  m 
their  own  light — that  they  are  blind  to  their  own 
interest-'^-and,  further,  that  such  a  course  is  i^^' 
versive  of  their  own  commonwealth. 

What,  we  ask,  can  prove  half  so  assuring  or 
profitable  to  the  breeder  of  shorthorns  as  the  wide- 
spread chronicles  of  bis  herd  ?  What  secured  for 
the  "mighty  dead"  the  celebrity  of  their  herds; 
for  the  Wiseton  stock  its  high  character;  iot 
Bates'  blood  its  renown  i  or  for  the  Tortworth 
Herd  its  reputation  ?  We  leave  others  to  answer  j 
but  this  we  do  aay,  fwrlMaly  ud  conicieotiouslyi 
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that  no  blow  could  be  inflicted  so  heayily  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  shorthorn  breeder  as  the 
decay  of  this  chronicle — the  downfall  of  this 
«  Herd  Bookr 

With  the  unreserved  opinion  herein  expressed 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  tbe  forthcoming  volume 
of  the  Herd  Book,  believing  as  we  do,  with  the 
knowledge  we  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that 
ft  behoves  the  ahorthom  breeders  of  the  country 
to  eecare,  by  their  support,  its  continuous  publica- 
tion, as  the  only  standard  work  of  the  kind,  the 
real  value  of  which,  in  very  many  instances,  we 
fear,  is  but  too  likely  to  be  appreciated  only  when 
the  expenditure  in  its  production  may  be  no  longer 
borne  by  Mr.  Strafford,  who  has  hitherto  conducted 
it  with  so  much  ability,  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
and   credit  to   himself,  and   who   is    the    sole 
proprietor. 


AGRICULTURAL    QUERIES. 

Siiy^WiU  yoa  be  lo  kind  m,  tbroagh  the  mediom  of  year 
widdy-drcaUted  pepcr.  to  obtain  me  a  little  infonuation  re* 
ipfctug  tteam-eoginei,  vis.,  woald  there  be  any  materitl  dif- 
ftresce  ia  the  eooinmptioa  of  fael  and  water  were  I  to  sub- 
•titate  a  high  pweenie  engine  with  doable  cylinder  instead 
o(  coe  with  aia^  ^linder  ?*«-in  laet,  whicb  of  the  two  would 
be  preferabk  (twen^-hone  power)  for  drifiag  tour  miU% 
fod  and  water  bcinf  the  grealeat  oonsideiationa  ? 

Perbapa  some  career  wHl  gnt  his  praetieal  opinion,  which 
will  greasy  oblige 

Due.  M,  185#.  A  T0VN«  Miixbb. 


8ia,— -I  ahenld  (eel  obliged  il  any  of  your  numeront 
reidefa  would  point  me  ont,  in  yonr  journal,  the  beat  method 
o(  planting  a^le  treea  on  poor  land  with  a  sabaoO  of  very 
atraof  netaatiTC  day.  I  am,  air,  yonra  reapectfally, 

A  Lakdownkr. 

[UoprodiHtive  landa  for  station  and  paatnra  sometimes 
profe  the  oontrary  under  an  orehard  2  but  the  case  is  rather 
aa  eieeption  than  the  ruka  so  that  caution  ia  necessary  before 
apeaaes  are  incurred.  We  sbonld  hare  liked  to  ha?e  known 
tdBCthiBg  about  geological  and  meteorological  circumstances, 
la  the  ahecnce  of  information  of  this  kind  our  cdTioe  must  ha 
afsTcry  geneialeharacter.  EiBdent  diainsge  is  absolutely 
■ecsasaiy  to  SBCaaei  under  etcry  drcumstance.  If  the  subsoil 
ia  sound,  tacoeh  twenty  inehe^dcep— and  now  is  the  time  to 
get  the  baaeife  of  the  apmg  froata;  if  otherwise^  only  loosen 
the  eubaail,  maUi^  aa  Bach  prorision  as  poaaiUa  for  the 
wadUng  of  poisonous  lalts  into  the  drains,  so  as  eTcntually  to 
parif^  the  soQ  and  preeenre  the  health  of  your  trees  when  th^ 
aeqwre  age.  And  in  many  caaea  it  ii  found  to  pay  to  put  a 
amall  IomI  of  biickbati^  broken  tilta.  Hags,  Ac,  under  each 
tiee,  in  eeder  foptvpent  the  foote  from  sinking  into  the  poison- 
ous aahaoiL  With  regard  to  manweb  apple-trees  like  a  rich 
aotl,  bot  not  of  that  quality  which  will  force  forward  luxuriance 
of  wood ;  indeed,  actire  menurea  of  this  latter  sort  must  be 
CBrc'nUy  avoided.  If  you  have  got  a  deep  bank  of  grateUy 
earth  lieh  ia  vagataMe  matter,  a  eart*load  to  each  tree  would 
bhsiy  plaes  your  yaang  erehard  ia  a  Ibir  way  of  proaperity. 
If  yoa  iatead  yowr  ordiard  ta  lie  ia  graea,  tap-dicasiags  of 
bqaid  or  solid  oiaaore  frequeotly  applied  is  the  best  pka  of 
aiamag  a  healthy  doee  award*  A  top-dressing  of  lime  and 
earth  will  aometiaiee  neutralise  injurious  salta  where  trenched 
te  the  amtee^ED.  M.LE.] 


In^*!  eksnM  be  glad  if  aaoe  of  your  namttous  ptaetJcsl 
eomBModeata  would  state  their  opuiioi^on  the  disease  in 
cattle  known  under  the  dilTeRnt  nameeol  the  *'  Black  Shawa," 
"Black Bkat;"  or  * Bladi  Quarter."  It  haa  been  making 
giait  mmas  w  a  liana  in  my  neighbooikood,  attaAfaig  intts- 


criminately  calves,  year-olds,  and  stsll-feedtug  cattle,  carrying 
them  off  in  from  five  to  twelve  hours.  Moat  people  aeem  to 
agree  aa  to  the  impouibility  of  effecting  a  cure  when  the  dii' 
ease  has  aet  ia.  The  only  question  aeems  to  be,  what  can  be 
done  in  the  waj  of  prevention  ?  and  what  oourae  ought  to  be 
taken  aa  r^garda  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  when  the  diaeaae 
haa  broken  out  in  a  atock  ?  Enquirbk. 

[The  compbdnt  with  which  your^  stock  are  aeised  ia  iDflam- 
matory  fever,  terminating  in  aome  local  part,  aa  tbe  hind- 
quarter.  The  difflculty  of  cure  lies  in  macoreriog  the  first 
aymptoms  of  iDflammation,  and  its  epidemic  character  in  the 
general  atate  of  blood.  Like  all  other  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, timdy  bleeding  and  physic  (Epsom  ftalts)  constitute 
the  remedy.  With  regard  to  ihe  concluding  question,  we 
have  alwaya  found  a  doae  of  Eptom  aalts  to  '*  the  remainder 
of  the  cattle"  an  elective  prevention,  followed  by  a  amall 
doae  of  aulphur  where  the  bowda  required  it,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  not  to  give  more  sneeuleot  food  than  the  sys- 
tem is  able  to  dispose  of  properly.  When  the  malady 
aaaumes  an  epidemic  form,  its  cause  ia  very  intereatiog; 
and  therefore  we  ahould  have  Uked  to  have  heard  how  the 
oattle  were  fed  and  managed  for  aome  time  previoua  to  ita 
appearance,  laformation  of  thia  kind  ia  neoeeaary  to  enable 
any  of  our  eoncapondeata  to  diKuaa  the  aulqcct  piaetically. 
—En.  1LL.E.] 

8»,— I  Bowed  about  10  acrca  of  rapcseed  last  August 
80,  and  Sept.  2  and  18 ;  present  height  from  2  to  10  inches. 
May  I  ask  some  of  the  vsluable  correspondenta  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Exprftt  to  inform  me  if  I  ought  to  calculate  upon  any 
sheep-keep  worth  notice  ia  next  Apru  or  Mav  f  The  plaat  ia 
BOW  rather  healthy ;  new  raw  lan^  limed  aaa  manured,  aa  alao 
recently  drained.  Sxbk  Knowlbdgb. 


ON  SUPPLYING    SALT  TO   SHEEP. 

Sib,— Notwithstanding  the  poeitiva  benefit  ariaiag  to  sheepj 
yet,  withoat  looking  far,  fsee  the  sad  effects  of  their  not  being 
constantly  supplied  with  salt. 

In  my  fields,  a  box  containing  a  few  pounds  is,  oa  the  remo- 
val of  the  fiock,  alwaya  carried  with  them  into  the  field.  The 
eonaeqnenee  ia,  that  a  diaeaaed  liver  or  foot  ia  not  to  be  found* 

Lately  the  queation  of  foot-rot  waa  disputed.  In  order  to 
prove  the  effect  of  depriving  the  animals  of  aalt,  on  my  aepa« 
ratiag  my  breeding  flock  frcm  the  lambe,  Ae^  I  found 
three  rigga.  These  I  placed  in  mcadowa  apart,  and  went  firom 
home  for  a  few  weeks.  On  my  return,  I  found  them  feeding 
on  thcdr  kneea  with  the  foot-rot. 

I  aend  you  thia  statement,  ahould  yon  oonaider  it  worth 
notice^  that  you  aiay  publiah  it;  bot  aa  maay  atatemeats  are 
nmde  without  name,  in  order  that  thia  may  be  by  any  one  in 
paaaing  faiifiod,  I  tnbaeiibamysclf 

Your  eonataat  reader, 

J.  FoBBxa. 

WM^ld-plaet,  Windaor,  Forest,  Dec.  15.' 

F.8,— The  salt  eosts  about  8s.  to  10a.  per  annum. 


ADULTERATED  GUAKO.^The  vast  quaatitiea  of  mills 
aad  worka  erected,  where  thonsands  of  tons  of  burnt  day, 
hslf*burBt  tiles,  and  other  materials,  are  mixed  and  despatched 
to  Liverpool  to  be  aold  and  palmed  upon  farmers,  is  really  aaton- 
iabiag.  Theae  maaafacturera  have  aaaa  going  regularly  boymg 
old  Feruvian-gnano  baga  with  their  real  amell,  and  thay  pro- 
bably mix  one,  two,  or  three  hundred-weight  of  guano  to  the 
ton ;  aad  it  is  sold,  for  £11  and  £12,  u  genuine.  And  ao  it 
ia  that  our  Laucaahire,  and  even  Cheahire  and  Torkihire,  far- 
mers are  galled  and  robbed.  There  are  several  other  manu- 
factories and  works  in  bye  and  sednded  diatricts  where  partwa 
are  making  and  pasaiag  out  what  thev  choose  to  call  artificial 
fiartilisera,  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  bsre-fsoed  and 
adulterated  robberies.  There  are  parties  who  have  tried  all 
sorts  and  prieee  of  manurea,  and  none  can  compete  with  raw 
bones  or  aupeipboaphate  of  Bme  in  price  aad  quality ;  theie 
artieUa  are  pura.  ladeed  the  deeeptioa  in  the  maaure-trade 
now  loudly  caOa  for  the  protection  of,  and  aoppreiaion  by,  the 
aathoritiee.  Thae  are  facta  which  cannot  he  too  widely  or- 
eBlatad.-*A  Dvran  Fabmbk. 
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Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

1854. 

8  a.in. 

In.  cU. 

lOp.m. 
in.  ctf. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Nov.21 

29.91 

29.25 

34 

43 

43 

22 

29.01 

28.95 

34 

38 

32 

23 

29.00 

29.08 

30 

42 

28 

24 

29.14 

29.25 

27 

39 

32i 

25 

29.44 

29.64 

31 

38 

36 

26 

29.79 

29.90 

29 

35 

34 

27 

29.93 

29.86 

27 

33 

33 

28 

29.73 

29.44 

32 

45 

45 

29 

29.12 

29.22 

44 

48 

40 

30 

29.47 

29.20 

34 

49 

49 

Dec.  1 

29.44 

29.80 

39 

46 

38 

2 

29.80 

30.02 

38 

41 

40 

3 

29.99 

29.80 

38 

48 

48 

4 

29.96 

30.00 

43 

49 

43 

6 

29.66 

29.37 

43 

47 

40 

6 

29.37 

29.70 

35 

43 

39 

7 

30.07 

30.16 

32 

40 

30 

8 

29.90 

29.60 

28 

48 

40 

9 

29.41 

29.60 

40 

43 

36 

10 

29.77 

30.03 

30 

37 

29 

11 

30.05 

29.94 

26 

48 

41 

12 

30.07 

30.11 

36 

42 

38 

13 

30.20 

30.04 

38 

51 

50 

14 

29.94 

30.05 

49 

53 

52 

15 

30.07 

29.90 

50 

52 

51 

16 

29.71 

29.92 

43 

47 

37 

17 

29.96 

29.77 

33 

42 

40 

18 

30.08 

29.50 

38 

38 

33 

19 

29.92 

29.40 

24 

36 

38 

20 

29.44 

30.00 

37 

40 

36 

21 

30.11 

30.00 

30 

49 

48 

Wind  and  State. 


Direction. 

S.  S.  W. 
N.  West 
Variable 
Variable,  N.W. 
N.  by  East 
N.  by  East 
N.  by  E.,  var. 
Variable,  N. 
Variable,  N. 
Weateriy 
N.  Weateriy 
N.  Weateriy 
West  by  Nortb 
Weat  by  North 
S.  West 
N.  Weat 
N.  Weat 
W.  S.  W. 
N.  by  W. 
N.  bv  W. 
S.  Weat,  var. 
S.  Weat 
S.  Weat 

s.  w.,  w. 

W.  by  S. 
W.,  N.  W. 
Weateriy 
N.  by  W. 
N.  by  W.,  S. 
North 
S.  Weat 


Force. 

lively 

lirely 

calm 

var. 

gentle 

airy 

calm 

briak 

briak 

briak 

airy 

freah 

strong 

briak 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

bnak 

lively 

lively 

lively 

atrong 

briak 

forcibl. 

airy 

freah 

atrong 

airy 

atrong 

briak 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.m. 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

haze 

cloudy 

haze 

fog 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 


2  p.m. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fog 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

aun 

cloudy 

Bun 

aun 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

aun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

aun 

aun 

cloudy 

aun 

cloudy 

(cloudy 


10  p.m. 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

clear 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 


Weat'r. 


rainy  m. 

dry 

diy 

dry 

bail 

rain 

rain 

rain 

showery 

rain 

dry 

dry 

showery 

dry 

showery 

dry 

dry 

dnzrie 

rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

showery 

drizzle 

dry 

dry 

dry 

rainy  ni. 

rain 

train 

rain 


Estimated  Averages  or  December. 


Highest 
30.32 


Barometer. 


Lowest. 
29.12 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 

Highest. 
43.65 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 
November  21.  Several  hours'  rain.  22.  Very 
cold;  frost  evening.  24.  Frost;  some  sleet.  25. 
Drizzly  night.  26.  Haze  and  rime;  thaw.  27. 
Frost  and  rain.  28.  Rainy  afternoon.  29.  Clear- 
ing; heavy  clouds;  a  lunar  halo.  30.  Beautiful 
day ;  change  to  rain. 

Lunation.— Last  quarter,  27th  day,  2h.  40m. 
morning. 

December  1.  Fme;  drying.  2.  Pale  lunar  halo 
at  night.  3.  Strong  current ;  a  little  sun.  4.  Gor- 
geous sunset— green  and  orange  stripes.  5.  Over- 
cast;  hij[h  wind.  6,  Cool  and  cheerful.  7. 
Frosty,  nme,  and  ice.    8.  Remarkable  change  of 


temperature.  9.  Cold ;  fine  gleams.  10.  Another 
frost,  with  rime  and  ice.  1 1.  Again  a  mild  change. 
14.  Damp,  warm,  and  lY^^^y-  IS*  Drying  sod 
wind ;  lull  at  night.  16.  Quite  changeable.  17* 
Fine  lively  day.     18.  Fierce  wind,  after  a  wet  night. 

19.  Strongest  frost  rapidly  giving  way;  wet  at  ten. 

20.  Wet,  cold  morning;  luU  ana  clearing  at  night. 

21.  Several  hours'  close  rain,  again  after  frost. 
Lunations. — Full  Moon  on  the  4th  day,  1  h. 

34  m.,  p.m.  Last  quarter,  12th  day,  6h.  lln).> 
p.m.    New  Moon,  19th  day,  9  h.  47  m.,  p.m. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agricultubb* 
—Eveiy  prospect  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  ftivour- 
able.  Wheat  is  looking  neither  too  full  nor  defi- 
cient in  plant.  Verdure  advances  as  a  natursl  con- 
sequence of  the  seasonable  and  frequent  rains. 
There  have  been  few  of  Uie  winter  elements ;  and 
as  every  short  visitation  of  frost  has  been  succeeded 
by  wind,  rain,  and  mild  temperature,  I  venture  to 
surmise  that  such  will  be  the  character  of  the 
winter.  This  day  the  sun  passes  into  the  sig° 
Capricorn,  and  astronomical  winter  begins. 

Croydon,  Dec.  22.  J,  ToifKBSt 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

DECEMBER. 

Hie  continaed  high  price  of  ffjnan,  especially  of 
irheaty  and  the  prospect  of  our  importing  increased 
sopplies  to  meet  extra  consumption  between  this 
and  the  middle  of  next  year,  have  formed  the  leading 
topics  of  conversation  and  discussion  since  we  last 
wrote.    The  extent  of  the  last  harvest  has,  too, 
been  canvassed;  and  upon  that  point  a  great  dif- 
£erence  of  opinion  has  prevailed.     No  doubt,  in 
■ome  localities,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  new  crop 
of  wheat  has  been  thrashed  out  and  passed  into 
consoroption ;  but  taking  the  country  generally,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the 
transactions  has  been  over-estimated  so  far  as  their 
effect  upon  price  is  likely  to  be  concerned.     That 
we  have  a  very  large  supply  of  home-grown  wheat 
still  on  hand— and  that,  too,  in  the  finest  possible 
condition— does  not  admit  of  a  doubt    And  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  this  is  for  the  country, 
engaged  as  we  are  in  a  long  war,  and  with  the  bulk 
of  foreign  importations  cut  off.    But,  when  we  find 
that  the  weekly  sales  of  wheat  keep  up  to  a  very 
high  point  compared  with  most  former  years,  and, 
farther,  that  the  sales  must  of  necessity  be  large  to 
keep  pace  with  our  wants,  it  becomes  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  consider  whether  or  not  prices  have  yet 
reached  their  highest  point.    Of  course,  much  will 
depend  upon  the  period  to  which  the  present  strug- 
gle ia  continued ;  but,  should  it  be  prolonged  during 
the  whole  of  1855,  and  should  our  prospects  of 
impcnrta  from  the  United  States  not  improve  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  in 
the  range  of  prices.     Nb  doubt,  supplies  of  foreign 
grain  will  continue  to  reach  us ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  our  wants  may  be  met:  nevertheless,  the 
present  features  of  the  trade  plainly  indicate  firm- 
ness in  price,  combined  with  a  large  consumptive 
demand. 

Most  out-door  farm  labours  have  progressed 
rapidly,  with  very  few  interruptions.  And  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  observe  that  a  very  large 
breadth  of  land  has  been  laid  down  for  wheat— if 
anything,  in  excess  of  last  year;  and  that  the 
giowBi's  have  been  stimulated  in  their  exertions  by 
the  present  state  of  our  markets.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amount  of  emigpiition  and  the  wants 
of  the  army,  labour  has  been  tolerably  plentiful ; 
and  we  have  observed  a  growing  feeling  in  favour 
of  higher  wages  and  greater  comforts  amongst  the 
agricultural  classes.     The  young  wheats  are  look« 


ing  remarkably  well,  and  the  ravages  of  the  slug 
have  been  checked  by  the  fine  frosts,  which, 
however  have  been  less  severe  than  in  some  former, 
seasons. 

The  produce  of  the  barley  crop  is  turning  out 
large ;  but  there  is  evidentiy  a  want  of  fine  malting 
samples.  This  kind  of  barley  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  command  relatively  high  prices  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Oats  are  a  fair  average 
crop ;  but  both  beans  and  peas,  on  being  thrashed 
out,  show  a  great  deficiency. 

Although  potatoes  have  advanced  in  price,  the 
supplies  of  that  esculent  disposed  of  have  been  ex- 
tensive. Growers,  almost  generally,  admit  that  the 
growth  has  proved  larger  and  of  better  quality  than 
they  had  anticipated.  As  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  well 
supplied  with  potatoes  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  upward  movement  in  the  value  of  wheat  may 
be  thereby  checked;  yet  it  is  a  question — seeing  that 
very  few  foreign  potatoes  are  likely  to  reach  ua— 
whether  English  potatoes  will  not  further  improve 
in  value.  The  shipments  from  Ireland  have  not 
been  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1853 ;  but  those  from 
Scotiand  have  shown  a  large  excess,  and  the  ar- 
rivals per  railway  into  the  metropolis  have  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  most  former  years. 

The  markets  for  the  sale  of  fat  stock  have  been 
tolerably  well,  but  not  to  say  extensively,  supplied 
for  the  time  of  year.  A  full  average  business  has 
been  transacted  in  them,  and  prices  generally  have 
ruled  very  high.  Hay  and  straw  have  changed 
hands  steadily ;  but  the  latter  article,  arising  from 
the  greatiy  increased  supplies  on  sale,  has  given 
way  in  price — the  quotations  having  ranged  from 
£1  4s.  to  £1  lis.  per  load.  These  prices  are  lower 
tiian  for  the  last  two  years.  Meadow  hay  has  sold 
at  £2  158.  to  £4  1 5s;  and  clover  ditto,  £3  to  £6 
per  load. 

The  manure  markets  have  been  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  whole  of  the  imported  guano  has  sold  at  high 
rates.  It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  this  article 
is  still  sold  under  a  monopoly ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
efforts  commenced  last  year  to  open  the  trade  have 
not  been  followed  up  with  sufficient  energy.  If  we 
are  rightly  informed  as  to  the  quantity  of  guano 
still  remaining*  and,  we  may  add,  accumulating  in 
the  islands  of  Peru,  the  government  of  that  country 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  on  the  subject  of 
revenue,  indeed,  the  opening  of  the  traffic  would 
produce  a  much  larger  annual  return  than  at 
present.    So  long  as  the  bondholders  of  Peruvian 
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stock  are  to  be  suffered  to  hoodwink  the  Peruvian 
pfovemment,  so  long  shall  we  experience  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply,  and  so  long  will, 
consequently,  prices  keep  up. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  cattle  trade  of  the  past 
month  has  been  the  holding  of  the  various  annual 
exhibitions  of  live  stock.  From  the  fact  that  the 
different  markets  had  been  very  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  both  beasts  and  sheep  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  year  up  to  the  commencement  of 
December,  a  great  fiOling  off  in  the  supplies  for 
Christmas  consumption  was  pretty  generally  anti- 
cipated. To  an  extent  such  has  been  the  case ;  and 
the  actual  result  of  most  of  the  shows,  as  well  as  the 
large  markets,  has  not  been  of  that  high  character 
we  have  witnessed  in  many  former  seasons.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  necessary  that  we  should 
trace  out  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  decreased 
supply,  and  the  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  our  present  system  of  feeding.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  quantity  of  hay  produced 
in  this  country  in  1853  was  small,  and  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  that  the  root  crops  were  less 
weighty  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  season 
hay  and  straw  have  been  more  abundant,  but  with- 
out adding  much  to  the  previously-exhausted 
stocks.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  and  the  scarcity 
of  grass  in  the  pastures — which  in  many  parts  of 
England  has  been  very  scanty— large  quantities  of 
artificial  food  have  been  consumed,  notwithstanding 
its  high  value.  We  find,  therefore,  that  stock  has 
been  prematurely  forced  for  the  various  markets, 
whilst  in  numerous  oases  the  attempt  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  animals  has  been  a  complete 
failure;  indeed,  we  never  recollect  a  season  in 
which  so  many  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  producing  fat  stock  than  in  the  one  just  con- 
cluded. In  proof  of  this  observation,  we  may  in- 
timate that,  although  oilcake  has  been  freely  used, 
we  have  known  beasts  purchased  in  the  spring  to 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  very  little 
over  prime  cost.  Grazing,  then,  has  evidently  been 
less  profitable  than  many  parties  imagine,  though, 
of  course,  breeders  have  realized  very  large  pro- 
fits :  we  say  large,  because  the  losses  by  disease 
have  been  comparatively  trifling.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
latter  class  have  been  unsuccessful  in  increasing 
their  breeding  stock,  which  still  continues  scarce 
throughout  the  country.  Consumption,  we  all 
know,  has  of  late  yean  progressed  rapidly,  and  to 
meet  high  prices  and  realize  good  returns,  stock 
has  been  disposed  of  at  a  time  when  it  has  been 
)ittle  more  than  half  fat.    Thus,  immeneie  numbers 


of  young  and  healthy  animals  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  butchers  without  benefiting  the  great 
mass  of  the  consumers.  Looking  to  the  future, 
we  have  all  along  regarded  the  system  as  fraught 
with  danger,  because  stock  is  drawn  from  the  land 
at  too  early  a  period,  and  an  increased  price  hai 
been  obtained,  which  price,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
not  benefited  any  class  save  the  breeders.  In  a 
general  way  we  now  see  little  or  nothing  of  those 
oid«fuhion«d  oien,  or  those  prime  old  Downs 
which  years  since  used  to  form  an  inaportant  feature 
in  the  Smithfield  supplies.  We  tee  little  else  hut 
animals  of  a  second  and  third  class  character,  both 
as  to  age  and  weight,  and  it  has  now  become  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  select  breeds  are  nowalmoat 
wholly  possessed  by  the  lai^^et  and  most  eminent 
graziers,  with  whom,  therefore,  there  is  now 
scarcely  any  competition.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  interests  of  the  small  graziers  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  consumers  are  intimately  connected, 
we  further  consider  that  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  check  the  present  system,  which,  unqnestionahl/i 
works  most  unfavourably.  But  then  it  may  he 
argued  that  meat  would  rise  enormously  in  ralue 
in  the  event  of  supplies  being  kept  back,  even  for 
a  short  period.  No  doubt  a  rapid  advance  would 
take  place;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  endure  a  temporary  than  a  permanent  evil. 
We  cannot  better  illustrate  these  remarks  than  by 
referring  to  the  returns  of  stock  sold  in  Smithfield 
within  the  last  ten  years.  In  that  period  we  hare 
received  heavy  importations  from  the  continent, 
and  yet  the  aggregate  returns  have  not  increased ; 
in  other  words,  consumption  has  not  been  fairly 
met  with  home  produce. 

The  foUomng  supplies  have  been  exhibited  in 
Smithfield  in  the  past  month  ^-«  Head. 

Beasts 20,298 

Cows 120 

Sheep   88,880 

Calves 1.573 

Pigs 2,746 

The  above  number  of  beasts  was  chiefly  derived 
as  follows  :  —  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Northamptonshire,  8,000  short-horns;  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  1,200  Scots  and  short-horns ;  other 
parts  of  England,  2,200  of  various  breeds ;  Ireland, 
460  osen  and  cows ;  and  Scotland,  1,270  homed 
and  polled  Scots. 

In  glancing  at  the  following  comparative  table  of 
stock  shown  in  former  years,  it  wOl  be  seen  that 
the  supply  of  beasts  has  fallen  off  to  some  extent. 

COMPARISON   OF   SUPPLIBB. 

Dee.  1850.  Dee.  1861.  Deo.  1852.  Jhe^lBBS- 
BeasU  ..  24,239  ..  20,654  ..  21,018  ..  23,314 
Cows  ..  316  ..  451  .,  640  ..  484 
Sheep  ..  99,944  ..  93,462  .,  86,880  /.  88,480 
Calves..  1,864..  1,201..  1,898..  U^^ 
P»g«..,,    2,619  .,      2,872  ..      2,269  ..     2;402 
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In  te  eourN  of  llmiii— rtillw  mge  ia  tlM^uo- 

tttioni  has  been  as  under :— 

PBB  8LBB.  TO  SINK  TBI  OFF  ALB. 

8.    d.       •.    d. 

Beef^from 3    4  to  5    4 

Mutton 3    6  to  5    4 

Veal 4    0  to  5    8 

Pork 3    2  to  4    8 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICKS. 

Dee.  1860.  Dee.  1861. 

8.  d.    8.  d.  8.  d.    8.  d. 

Beef  ..from    2     8  to  4    0    ••••  3  10  to  4     2 

Mutton....     26      42....  2  10      44 

Veal 2    6      3    6     ....  3    0      4    4 

Pork 28       40....  28       40 

Dec.  1852.  Dec.  1863. 

s.  d.    8.  d  8.  d.    8.   d. 

Beef  ..from    22      40....  32      4  10 

Mutton....      2  10      so....  30      5    2 

Veal 2     8      4    4     ....  3     8       5    0 

P6rk 2     8       4     0     ....  3     4       4  10 

Very  large  quantities  of  country-killed  meat 
hare  been  on  offer  in  Newgate  and  LeadenhalL 
The  deoiand  for  most  kinds^  except  pork*  has 
ruled  steady.  Beef  has  changed  hands  at  from 
39.  2d.  to  48.  Sd. ;  mutton^  38. 4d.  to  48.  8d. ;  Veal, 
38.  6d.  to  58.;  pork,  38.  to  48.  8d.  per  8lb8.  bv  the 
carcass.    Roogn  fat  has  sold  at  3s.  6d.  per  Slos. 

Ths  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have 
been  00  a  fair  average  scale,  or  as  under :-« 

Head. 

Besets 4,734 

Sbeep     12,531 

Calves 1,067 

Bgt    17 

18,349 
In  the  corresponding  month  in  1863,  the  total 

anivala  amounted  to  21,918;  in  1862,  l7»870t  in 

1851,  21,594;   in   1860,  20,435;   and  in  1849» 

16,368  head. 
The  general  quality  and  condition  of  the  foreign 

stock  rail  continue  inferior. 


«ratiUMBadslkirlliiag4,ttayde  to  ate  fhs  tilas  si  fnte 
w  enaot  tril ;  bat  taj  ehsafs  iring  from  thus  dieou- 
•Unoet  matt  produce  a  Ttloe  which  muit  bs  temporuy. 
WhtM  •  wuei^  eiiitt  of  any  articlei  it  mmt  nceetiarilT  nda 
high.  Oar  labour  market  eoetinaaa  Arm,  and  good  abk^hodied 
men  are  icaroe.  At  onr  Tariooa  birioft  of  Martinmu  aerraata, 
wages  hsn  ruled  aa  high  aa  £S0  per  aannm  fbr  good  men- 
aerranta,  and  otbera  io  proportion.^Dee,  20. 


N0TTINGHAM8HIBE. 

The  vealher  eontumaa  mild  for  tba  aaaaon  of  the  yaar ;  and 
if  tbe  adage  ia  worth  an  jtbing,  that  '*  A  green  Cbriatmaa  makea 
a  fct  chuA-jaid,"  wo  cannot  eipcct  the  aeaaon  to  be  a  healthy 
0B».  The  ffnetil  aapeet  of  the  eoonty  ia  good— graaa  flelda 
greeo,  and  all  avtomnal  grain  aown  promiaing.  The  open 
atate  of  the  weather  hat  bronght  all  Avming  work  in- 
to a  tewafd  atate^  and  we  haTO  eondadad  one  of  the  moat 
CiToorabla  aeed  tinea  we  erer  remember.  The  breadth  of 
wheat  aown  baa  been  far  beyond  the  average.  The  potato 
crop  b  being  rapidly  eonaamed ;  many  ftfmera  were  nnder  the 
neccaaHy  of  pattmg  on  their  ahaep  early,  and  have  made  heoTy 
iaroada  on  tbeiz  whiter  aapply  of  food.  Aa  the  apring  montha 
adranea.  keep  anut  be  acaree.  Fat  atoek  ia  in  gisod  demand, 
and prieaarnle high;  lean  atoek  dnll  of  aab.  Onreomraar- 
ktta  maintain  their  poaitioa.  and  aeom  more  likely  to  adTanoe 
than  otberwiae.  We  remam  of  the  opinion  we  held  at  the 
doee  of  the  hnrrest— ^en  prtorn  want  down  to  50a.  per  qr.,  or 
thncabonta-*tkat,  with  the  abundant  barreat  of  1854,  we  were 
in  no  better  position  than  in  1858.  The  harreat  of '68  waa 
wofufly  deftetent,  hot  we  had  a  wonderfol  anpply  of  eom  in 
hand.  The  harvaat  of  '54  waa  aboai  an  STarage»  with  eioced* 
ia^y  redoced  atoek.  Bo  far,  we  hare  aeen  that  onr  eoadnnona 
were  eoraeet.  Prioea  of  grain  maat  remain  high  for  aome  time, 
jad^rmgfremiiatmalssnaea.   What  ths  fioolsaationefpaaea, 


CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

January  is  generally  the  stormiest  month  of  the 
year  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Frosts  and  snows^ 
high  winds  and  heavy  rains,  very  much  retard  far- 
ming operations*  but  still  allowing  an  onward  per- 
formance of  work.  Doring  storms,  cany  dang 
from  the  cattle-feeding  yards  to  the  heaps  in  the 
fields  that  are  intended  for  next  year's  green  crops. 
The  heap  is  sloped  at  both  ends  for  the  carta  to 
pass  over  and  deposit  the  loada  evenly  and  regu- 
larly over  the  surface.  The  consolidation  preventa 
the  fermenting,  till  provoked  by  turning  over  the 
heap  for  use  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Carry 
fuel,  deliver  grain,  convey  stones  for  drains  and 
buildings,  collect  manurea  of  every  kind,  and  eartha 
from  the  liquid  manure  pit.  Perform  all  kinds  of 
cartage  work. 

During  fresh  and  open  weather*  plough  stubbles 
and  lays,  and  push  forward  these  [operations  vigor- 
ously, as  being  the  best  time  for  ploughing,  the 
lands  being  soaked  by  the  winter  rains,  and  not 
dried  by  the  spring  winds.  Cut  hedges  and  under- 
wood, clean  water-courses,  cut  drains,  and  coUect 
earths  into  heaps ;  puU  and  store  turnips  for  a 
supply  during  storms,  and  cover  the  heaps  with 
straw* 

During  all  weathers  thrash  regularly,  to  afford 
fresh  straw  for  provender  and  litter  for  the  yards, 
which  must  be  supplied  often  and  thinly.  It  is 
essential  that  all  animals  lie  dry. 

During  this  month  the  animals  of  the  farm  re« 
quire  a  very  constant  attention  in  regular  feeding 
and  management.  In  the  yards  bullocks  must  have 
a  supply  of  roots  daily,  from  the  field  in  fresh 
weather,  and  from  the  pit  during  storms— enough 
to  eat,  but  none  to  waste,  with  the  cribs  cleaned  out 
daily ;  fresh  straw  every  day,  and  frequent  littering. 
Milch  cows  are  fed  with  cabbages,  turnips,  steamed 
hay  and  chaff,  with  ample  littering.  Will  begin 
now  to  drop  calves,  which  are  lodged'in  adjoining 
pens,  one  animal  in  a  aingle  apartment,  of  which 
the  litter  ie  frequently  changed.  Disturbance  is 
avoided  by  single  confinements. 

Sheep  in  the  fields,  ewes,  hogs,  and  lambs,  re- 
quire regular  feeding  with  roots  cut  or  sliced,  or 
eaten  whole  on  the  ground.  Early  lambs  will  now 
come,  and  require  shelter  and  convenient  feeding 
with  juicy  roots » 

Swine  require  the  sane  attention :  store  swind 
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raw  food,  potatoes,  and  turnips ;  bacon  hogs,  meals  J  with  meals.    Separate  houses  and  troughs  below  a 
and  steamed  potatoes;  brood  sows,  wheys,  milks,    shed  roof. 


meals,  and  bran.    A  dry  warmth  is  essential  to 
swine— ample  litter  and  warm. 
Give  light  grains  to  poultry^  steamed  potatoes. 


Feed  work  horses  with  steamed  potatoes  or  bar- 
ley, and  feed  daily  with  chaflf  of  straw^  clover,  and 
meadow  hay. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 


The  year  now  about  to  close  has  been  one  of  the 
most  eventful  known  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  generation :  after  nearly  forty  years'  peace, 
Europe  has  again  become  involved  in  war,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  already  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  we 
appear  to  be  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  great 
struggle.  Many,  very  many,  who  gather  round  the 
family  board  have  this  Christmas  to  deplore  the  loss 
or  absence  of  friend  or  relative,  for  not  alone  has 
war  and  all  its  horrors  come  among  us,  but  the 
stroke  of  pestilence,  in  the  shape  of  that  dreaded 
disorder,  cholera,  has  carried  off  its  thousands. 
The  year  1854  has  indeed  been  most  disastrous ; 
and,  whilst  we  humbly  bow  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  let  us  hope  that  the  black  cloud  may 
soon  pass  away,  and  that  the  period  of  time  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  may  prove  more  pros- 
perous than  the  year  now  about  to  be  numbered 
with  the  past.  Whilst  deploring  the  many  and 
severe  visitations  to  which  the  nation  has  been 
subjected,  we  must  not  forget  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  coxmtry  by  the 
abundance  of  the  harvest.  Rarely  have  we  been 
favoured  with  more  auspicious  seasons;  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  state  that  a  larger  amount  of 
food  has  been  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
was  perhaps  ever  before  grown.  For  this  the 
nation  cannot  be  sufficienUy  grateful :  never  was  a 
large  harvest  more  needed :  the  exhaustion  of  old 
stocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  deficiency  of  tbe  previous  year's  crops 
and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
supplies  from  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  would  have  placed  this  country  in  a 
most  critical  position ;  indeed,  a  deficient  harvest 
might,  and  probably  would  under  the  circumstances, 
have  led  to  want  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  fore- 
going remarks  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether  ap- 
propriate as  a  preface  to  a  review  of  the  com  trade, 
but  at  a  season  like  the  present,  which  is  usuaUy 
characterized  by  festivity  and  rejoicing,  it  is  natural 
to  look  back  at  what  we  have  passed  through,  and 
to  contemplate  the  future.  May  our  friends  and 
readers  have  fortitude  and  resignation  to  bear  up 
under  the  misfortunes  which  may  have  fallen  to 


their  individual  share,  and  may  the  New  Year  bring 
them  peace  and  happiness. 

We  must  now  enter  into  that  portion  of  oar 
subject  to  which  our  remarks  are  generally  con- 
fined. Following  our  usual  custom,  we  shall  at  the 
close  of  the  year  lay  before  our  readers  a  short 
retrospect  of  the  course  of  the  trade  during  the 
twelve  months.    The  great  event  at  the  opening  of 
1853  was  the  imminent  danger  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  becoming  involved  in  the  war  then 
going  on  between  Russia  and  Turkey.    The  pro- 
bability of  the  supplies  of  com  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  Azoff  being  cut  off  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
cause  to  calculate  on  a  high  range  of  prices;  and 
though  we  were  then  receiving  very  large  quantities 
of  grain  from  eastem  ports,  quotations  rose  8b.  to 
96.  per  qr.  at  Mark  Lane  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  in  proportion  at  most  of  the  principal  pro- 
vincial markets.    In  Febraary  the  upward  move- 
ment received  a  check :  France,  who  had  previously 
been  purchasing  largely  in  the  English  markets, 
began  suddenly  to  send  us  supplies.    Considerable 
re-shipments  of  American  flour  were  made  about 
this  time  from  Havre.    Belgium  also  furnished 
some  quantity  of  wheat,  and  the  arrivals  from  dis- 
tant ports  were  meanwhile  on  a  liberal  scale :  the 
effect  of  this  was  a  decline  of  5s.  per  qr.  in  prices. 
The  depression  increased  in  March,  and  a  further 
decline  of  58.  to  €s.  per  qr.  was  the  result,  bringing 
prices  down  to  somewhat  below  the  point  at  which 
they  stood  previous  to  the  rise  in  January.    One 
important  cause  which  operated  in  favour  of  the 
decline,  was  the  generally  auspicious  nature  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  spring.    With  a  larf^er 
breadth  of  land  under  wheat  than  usual,  the  young 
plant  wore  a  healthy  and  promising  appearance— a 
circumstance  which  assisted  greatiy  to  allay  un- 
easiness in  regard  to  the  future.    In  the  month  of 
April  war  against  Russia  was  officially  declared— 
the  immediate  effect  of  which,  aided  by  decreasing 
deliveries  of  wheat  from  the  growers,  was  a  rise  of 
88.  per  qr. ;   but  the  extreme  advance  was  not 
maintained  to  the  close.    In  May  we  received  very 
large  supplies  from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar  and  from 
the  Baltic,  and  the  crops  continuing  to  progress 
favourably,  quotations  did  not  vary  materially  i  on 
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the  whoK  the  tendency  was,  however,  upwards, 
more  particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  month. 
During  June  matters  remained  quiet:  the  advanced 
period  of  the  season  and  the  prospect  of  an  excel- 
knt  harvest  were  not  without  their  influence,  and 
though  the  foreign  supplies  had  then  hegun  to  fall 
off,  whilst   the  home  deliveries  were  very  small, 
still  wheat  receded  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.    Towards  the 
dose  of  July  we  had  a  period  of  very  hot  weather, 
by  which  the  crops  were  forced  forward  rapidly ; 
under  these  circumstances,  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
an  early  and  abundant  harvest  were  indulged  in, 
and  something  like  a  panic  seized  sellers :  prices 
fell  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  space  of  a  month 
wheat  declined  208.  per  qr.  at  Mark  Lane.    Early 
in  August  samples  of  the  new  crop  began  to  be 
exhibited ;  and  though  these  were  not  perhaps  all 
that  might  be  desired  in  point  of  quality,  there  was 
not  much  to  complain  of  on  that  score,  whilst  the 
reports  in  regard  to  the  yield  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory :  prices  then  ranged  for  good  new  wheat  from 
608.  to  708.;    some   inferior  ill-conditioned  lots 
were  sold  at  SOs.  to  55s.  per  qr.    Meanwhile  old 
wheat  gave  way  in  value  to  the  extent  of  about  2s. 
per  qr.    September  proved  unusually  fine,  and  the 
harvest,  though  commenced  later  than  usual,  was 
brooght  to  a.  successful  termination.  The  complete 
exhaustion  of  old  stocks,  the  fact  that  the  war  with 
Russia  would  deprive  us  of  further  suppfies  from 
the  Black  Sea,  &c.,  were  for  a  time  wholly  over- 
looked, and  nothing  but  the  abundance  of  our  own 
crops  dwelt  upon.    The  most  extraordinary  ideas 
of  the  probable  future  range  of  prices  began  to  be 
indulged  in,  and  the  millers  refused  to  buy  except 
at  very  low  rates.   This  state  of  things  lasted  until 
the  vdue  of  capital  new  Kent  and  Essex  red  wheat, 
wdghing  63  lbs.  per  bushel,  had  been  depressed  to 
498.  and  50s.,  and  fine  white  was  sold  at  55s.  to 
568.  per  qr.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  rally 
took  place,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  quota- 
tioDs  advanced  8s.  per  qr.   The  upward  movement 
became i&ore  decided  in  October;  and  similar  runs 
of  wheat  to  those  sold  early  in  September  at  506. 
per  qr.  were  before  the  beginning  of  November 
worth  74b.  to  76s.  per  qr.,  and  other  sorts  rose  in 
proportion.    In  November  business  was  compara- 
tively calm,  and  since  then  the  fluctuations  have 
not  been  extreme. 

We  have  now  traced  the  course  of  the  wheat 
trade  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  changes  have  been  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year  for  some  time  back,  but  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  the  trade  has  in  general  profited  by  pre- 
rioQs  experience,  and  that  we  have  heard  of  few 
losses  of  a  serious  nature,  such  as  in  former  periods 
of  excitement  have  been  but  too  common.  To  our 
agricuhoral  friende  the  year  1854  must,  in  a  pecu* 


niary  point  of  view,  have  been  highly  favourable  r 
not  only  have  they  secured  a  large  produce  of  good 
quality,  but  all  articles  have  commanded  remunera* 
tive  prices.  Our  space  wUl  not  admit  of  our  en* 
tering  into  a  minute  account  of  the  changes  in 
quotations  of  other  kinds  of  com,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  may  remark  that  the  value  of  wheat  has, 
as  usual,  influenced  that  of  spring  com,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  the  latter  has  been  regu- 
lated a  good  deal  by  the  changes  in  the  former. 
We  shall  here  dismiss  that  which  has  passed,  and 
offer  such  suggestions  as  we  conceive  may  assist 
our  readers  in  forming  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
probable  future. 

The  first  and  most  important  matter  for  consi- 
deration is  the  extent  of  the  stocks  on  hand  ;  the 
next,  the  prospects  as  regards  future  supplies  from 
abroad.  Positive  information  on  these  points  ia 
not  to  be  arrived  at;  still,  by  careful  investigation, 
a  tolerably  clear  case  may  be  made  out.  With 
reference  to  stocks  of  old  wheat  there  is  littie  or  no 
difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  what  remains  being  held 
in  London  and  a  few  of  the  principal  ports  on  the 
coast :  the  quantity  may,  therefore,  be  pretty  nearly 
ascertained;  but  it  is  widely  different  when  the 
stocks  of  native-grown  wheat  are  under  considera- 
tion, as  these  are  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  there  is  no  statistical  information  regarding  the 
same. 

The  importations  of  foreign  wheat  have,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months,  been  very  much 
below  the  usual  average ;  and  though  the  granaries 
and  warehouses  were  well  filled  at  harvest  time, 
they  are  now  nearly  empty.  There  is,  consequently, 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  less  foreign  wheat 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  has  been  the  case  at 
any  previous  period  for  years  past.  With  respect 
to  what  may  remain  in  farmers'  hands  we  can  only 
judge  by  inference.  We  shall  start  then  by  repeat- 
ing what  we  have  already  asserted,  viz.,  that  the 
last  crop  was  one  of  unusual  abundance,  probably 
2L  fourth  above  the  produce  of  good  average  sea- 
sons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  owing  to  the  extreme  deficiency  of  the  harvest 
of  1853,  there  was  little  or  no  old  wheat  of  home 
growth  on  hand  at  harvest  time.  This  being  the 
case,  the  new  produce  had  to  be  conunenced  upon 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  secured ;  and  so  large  have 
been  the  deliveries  ever  since,  as  to  render  it  ques- 
tionable whether  growers  at  this  time  hold  more 
wheat  than  they  usually  have  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  a  very  large  con- 
sumption, a  larger  quantity  than  usual  has  been 
taken  for  seed,  as  the  prospect  of  remimerating 
prices,  and  the  favourable  weather  at  seed-time, 
induced  fanners  to  cultivate  wheat  more  extensively 
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than  they  olherwiie  might  b«?e  done.    Id  addition 
to  this^  exports  to  aome  extent  have  been  made  to 
France  and  Belgium*    We  think,  therefore,  that 
there  is  reaaon  to  conclude  that  farmers  as  a  body 
hold  rather  leas  than  is  generally  the  case  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year.     If  this  should 
really  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  should  require  very 
large  imports  between  the  present  time  and  autumn. 
The  next  point  of  consideration  is,  where  are  these 
to  come  from  ?    As  long  as  the  war  with  Russia 
continues,  no  supplies  of  moment  can  be  looked  for 
from  any  of  the  ports  east  of  Gibraltar.    There  has 
lately  been  some  talk  of  the  blockade  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  being  raised,  but  there  is  no  positive 
information  on  the  subject.    Granting,  however, 
that  this  were  the  case,  we  question  whether  any 
great  quantity  could  be  procured  from  thence ;  for 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  country  through 
which  that  river  runs,  and  the  provincea  where  the 
com  is  grown  which  furnishes  the  Danube  supplies, 
have  been  occupied  for  more  than  twelve  months 
by  hostile  armies.    Corn  has  been  consumed  and 
destroyed,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  in- 
terfered  with,  and  the  regular  course  of  business 
interrupted.    We  think  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
concluded  that  until  peace  shall  have  been  restored, 
we  cannot  safely  reckon  on  any  aid  from  the  Black 
Sea,  Azoff,  &c.    The  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  Mediterranean  ports.    The  Italian  States  do 
not  appear  to  have  grown  sufficient  for  their  own 
oonsumption,  and  the  export  of  grain  from  Italy 
has  for  some  time  past  been  prohibited.     The 
French  and  Belgian  governments  have  also  adopted 
that  step  to  guard  against  high  prices ;  hence  we 
have  only  the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  Spain^  and 
America  to  depend  on  for  our  future  supplies. 
That  our  prices  are  sufficiently  high  to  induce  great 
exertions  to  be  made  by  for«gn  shippers  to  send 
all  they  can  collect  to  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  the  sources  from  which  supplies 
can  reach  us  have  been  so  narrowed,  as  to  render 
imports  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  we  have  of  late 
years  been  accustomed  to  receive  almost  impossible. 
The  queition,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this :   Have 
we  adequate  stocks  on  hand  to  carry  us  to  the  next 
harvest  with  diminished  imports  ?    On  this  depends 
the  future  range  of  prices.    We  shall  not  attempt 
the  answer,  but  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  take 
each  their  individual  opinion  on  the  subject.    A 
termination  of  hoatilitiea  against  Russia  would  of 
course  work  a  great  change,  and  the  possibility  of 
peace  should  not  be  lost  sight  of*    Though  we 
have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article 
to  afford  an  idea  of  the  course  of  the  wheat  trade 
during  the  year,  we  shall  not  omit  our  usual  notice 
of  the  transactiona  at  Mark  Lane  during  the 
month. 


The  suppliea  of  English  wheat  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  tolerably  good.  Bmdes  wkat 
has  been  received  coastwise,  the  difl^ent  lines  of 
railways  have  brought  up  fair  quantities ;  and  the 
millers  having  acted  with  great  caution,  the  sup- 
plies have  proved  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
tendency  of  prices  was,  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  December,  decidedly  downwards.  On  Monday, 
the  4th  inst.,  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  took 
place.  This  reduction  was,  however,  recovered  on 
that  day  week ;  and  since  then  a  gradual  improve- 
ment to  the  extent  of  about  2s.  per  qr.  has  been 
established,  though  the  demand  has  not  at  any  time 
been  active.  The  London  millera  are  working  with 
very  low  stocks,  and  a  week  or  two  of  short  sup- 
plies might  place  them  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
position. 

Foreign  wheat  has  come  to  hand  sparingly— alto- 
gether only  about  10,000  qrs.  have  been  received; 
it  is,  however,  known  that  rather  a  large  quantity 
is  now  on  passage  from  the  Baltic,  which  has  acted 
as  a  check,  and  caused  buyers  to  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  what  they  have  been  compelled  to  take 
to  provide  for  immediate  wants.  Of  that  on  passage 
by  far  the  greater  portion  consists  of  new,  and  but 
little  addition  is  likely  to  be  made  to  our  stocks  of 
old.  Meanwhile  the  damp  weather  which  we  have 
experienced  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
has  occaaioned  a  greater  necessity  to  employ  a 
certain  proportion  of  old  wheat,  and  holders  of  the 
latter  have  consequently  remained  exceedingly  firm. 
The  difference  in  the  value  of  old  foreign  and  new 
English  is  at  present  much  greater  than  in  ordi- 
nary  times.  This  will  be  shown  by  comparing 
Kent  red  wheat  of  63lbs.  weight,  which  would  not 
fetch  more  than  74s.  to  75s.,  with  good  Lower 
Baltic  red,  which  would  bring  at  leaat  lOs.  per  qr. 
more,  whilst  fine  Rostock  is  held  at  90e.  to  92s.  per 
qr.  This  great  difference  in  price  naturally  leads 
millers  to  employ  as  small  a  portion  of  old  as 
possible.  We  have,  therefore,  had  quite  a  retail 
trade;  but  prices  are  nevertheless  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
higher  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  November. 

The  paucity  of  offers  has  prevented  much  busi- 
ness being  done  in  floating  cargoes  from  the  east; 
the  transactions  have  been  confined  to  a  few  cargoes 
of  Egyptian  wheat  at  from  50a.  to  53s.  per  qr.* 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  the  prices  varying 
according  to  quality. 

From  the  Baltic  there  have  been  offers  of  cargoes 
on  passage,  as  well  as  for  delivery  in  spring;  and 
the  operations  have  been  rather  extensive.  The 
rates  paid  for  red  wheat  have  ranged  from  708., 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  to  758.  For  shipment 
to  be  made  at  first  open  water  somewhat  lower  rates 
have  been  taken,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which 
most  attaeh  to  politiGal  afiUra  whalat  any  doubt 
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exists  as  to  hov  tbe  Prussian  goTernnient  may  act. 
Hie  top  quotation  for  town- manufactured  flour 
has  not  varied  since  onr  last,  it  having  remained 
stationaiy  at  73a.  per  sack ;  this,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case  with  country-made  flour.    In  the 
early  part  of  the  month  the  arrivals  hy  the  Eastern 
Coanttes,  and  other  lines  of  railway,  were  very 
liberali  and  sellers  pressing.    Norfolk  household 
flour  was  at  one  time  sold  as  low  as  63s.  to  53s.  per 
sack;  since  then  there  has  heen  a  gradual  recovery, 
and  the  present  price  is  54s.  to  55s.  per  sack.  The 
arrivals  from  abroad  have  been  moderate,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  thousand  barrels  from  America,  and  a 
small  quantity  from  Spain ;  the  former  has  main- 
tained its  previous  value  with  extreme  firmness,  and 
the  latter  has  been  askable  at  63s.  to  G5s.  per  sack. 
The  arrivals  of  English  barley  have  been  liberal, 
and  the  export  demand,  which  was  rather  active  in 
November,  having  subsequently  subsided,  prices 
have  receded.     The  highest  point  attained  last 
SAonth  for  fine  runs  of  malting  barley  was  40s.  per 
qr.;  and  the  total  £dl  since  then  has  been  quite  48. 
per  qr.    Within  the  last  oght  or  ten  days  the 
inquiry  has  ngain  improved,  and  on  the  iSth  inst. 
a  rally  of  about  Is.  per  qr.  took  place ;  still  it  would 
bave  been  difficult  to  exceed  36s.  per  qr.  for  the 
best  sorts,  and  lair  parcels  were  sold  at  35s.  psr  qr. 
A  few  purchases  of  53lb8.  barley  have  been  made 
at  ports  on  the  east  coast  at  33s.  per  qr.  free  on 
board :  these  are  said  to  have  been  on  foreign 
account.    Very  little  foreign  barley  has  come  for- 
ward ;  and  the  stock  in  granary  consists  at  present 
almost  exdudvely  of  Egyptian^  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  absence  of  any  other  sort  for  grinding, 
St  prices  nearly  Che  asms  aa  those  previoosly  current. 
Hie  fidl  in  the  value  of  roaltiog  barley  has  natu- 
rally influenced  prices  of  malt,  and  this  article  must 
be  quoted  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower  than  at  the  close 
of  November,    The  high  price  of  provbions  has, 
it  is  said,  caused  a  decreaaed  consumption  of  beer ; 
and  the  brewers  have  certainly  bought  malt  less 
freely  than  usual. 

With  rather  increased  receipts  of  oats  coastwise 
and  per  railway,  we  have  had  good  arrivals  of  that 
(train  from  Ir^and,  and  a  moderate  supply  from 
abroad.  The  greater  part  of  the  Irish  oats  came  to 
band  early  in  the  month,  and  the  general  belief  is 
tbat  the  qnantity  now  on  paasage  from  thence  is 
trifling;  on  the  other  hand,  a  fair  supply  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  northern  continental  porta,  so 
•oonas  the  wind  shall  have  beoome  fiavonrable. 
On  reoript  of  the  Irish  supply,  the  trade  be- 
came heavy,  and  factors  being  in  most  cases  nnwilliog 
to  landg  they  preferred  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  to  eflTect  sales  from  on  board. 
The  Bsdncti«n  was  greater  on  blaok  than  on  white 
oats,  and  Ae  former  were  at  one  time  parted  with 


at  26s.  to  27s.  per  qr.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  dealers  got  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  in  their 
own  hands  than  they  raised  the  price,  and  quo- 
tations are  now  about  the  same  as  they  were  when 
last  we  addressed  our  readers,  say  27s.  6d.  to  288. 
6d.  for  black  Irish ;  white  up  to  328.  English  feed 
vary  in  value  from  27s.  up  to  308. ;  Scotch,  from 
30s.to  338.,  and  foreign  from  28s.  up  to  32s.  per  qr. 
In  case  the  expected  foreign  supply  should  be 
kept  out  by  contrary  winds,  which  does  not  appear 
improbable,  we  might  see  this  grain  dearer. 

English  beans  have  not  sold  freely,  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  has  on  the  whole  been  downwards. 
Egyptian,  in  granary,  have  been  held  at  44s.,  and 
a  few  sales  of  floating  cargoes  have  been  made  at 
40s.  to  42s.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance. 

The  mildness  of  the  weather  has  checked  the 
consumption  of  peas,  and  the  article  has  met  with 
very  little  attention.  The  actual  alteration  in  prices 
has  not  been  very  great,  but  buyers  have  certainly 
had  the  turn  in  their  favour. 

A  good  business  has  been  done  at  Liverpool  in 
Indian  corn ;  the  purchases  have  been  mostly  on 
Irish  account.  The  supplies  of  this  article  have 
been  almost  wholly  from  America,  and  have  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  Liverpool. 

The  principal  foreign  markets  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  fluctuations  here,  but  prices  of 
wheat  have  not  varied  materially  at  the  leading 
Baltic  ports.  The  weather  having  continued  open, 
ahipments  have  been  made  up  to  a  later  period  than 
usual.  Still  the  entire  quantity  shipped  has  not 
been  very  grea^  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  want 
of  old  stocks,  further  to  the  smallness  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  lastly  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  vessels. 

Last  week  the  Christmas  holidaya  interfered  with 
business,  and  the  latest  dates  are  therefore  the  23rd 
inat.  I  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  frost,  and 
the  few  ships  remaining  at  the  diflPerent  ports  were 
completing  their  cargoes. 

At  Danslg,  fine  high-mixed  wheat  had  sold  at 
73s.  to  74s.,  whilst  other  descriptions  had  been 
parted  with  at  from  63s.  up  to  70s.  per  qr.,  free  on 
hand,  according  to  quality. 

At  Stettin,  rather  large  sales  had  been  made  at 
63s.  to  64s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board  for  good  red 
wheat.    At  Rostock,  prices  were  relatively  higher. 

At  the  near  continental  ports,  quotations  have 
kept  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  ours ;  the  diflference 
being  the  expenses  of  transit,  hence  little 
margin  baa  been  left  for  profit;  still  moderate  pur- 
chasea  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  at  Ham- 
burgh Rotterdam,  &e. 

After  the  decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  com 
came  into  force,  tbe  French  markets  became  very 
dull;  but  the  latest  advices  from  that  country 
ftate  that  some  revival  had  taken  place. 
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From  the  Mediterranean  we  have  nothing  fresh 
to  communicate;  hut  from  Galatz,  we  [learn  that 
•ome  large  speculative  purchases  of  wheat  had 
been  made  at  low  prices. 

The  accounts  from  America  are  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  previously  received.  They  con- 
firm all  that  has  been  previously  said  as  to  the 
smallness  of  stocks  at  the  ports  on  the  sea- 
board, and  the  inland  navigation  having  closed, 
DO  farther  supplies  of  magnitude  were  expected. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  much  to  spare  for  export ; 
and  we  are  told  that  no  shipments  of  consequence 
could  be  expected  to  be  made  for  great  Great 
Britain  before  the  spring.  Meanwhile,  prices  had 
been  well  supported,  and  were  relatively  higher  than 
ours. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

ShiUlBfft  p«r  QQkrMr 

Wbbat,  Entx  and  Kent^ whits., «.   76  to  80  •xtn  82  85 

Ditto,  red. 71      74       „  75  76 

NorfiAlk,Iiiieo]iLftTorkih.,nd..   71      73       „       75 

BiLBLBTfiultiDg^iUiW..   88    34.,..  CheraUer..  88      87 
Diitilliiig  ..   30    82 Grindiiv..  —      — 

KAUTfEnn,  Norfolk,  indBofloU^neir  70      72 
Ditto  ditto  oU  68      70 

XmgitflB,Wiio,«id  town  mid%new72      74 
Ditto  ditto  old  70      72 

Bn —     — 

OATS,Biiriiahted..25    28 Potato.. 


txtn 


»t 
44 

28 


Potato  81 


28 
28 

45  n 
47  « 
60  « 
64  « 
Gray 


M 


fine 
line 
47 
49 
62 
56 
88 
68 
63 
58 


73 
72 
75 
78 
47 
80 
88 
81 
29 
51 
58 
56 
62 
40 
78 
68 
54 


Beotdi  feed,  new  28  29,  old  80  31 .. 

Iriih  feed,  white 26 

Dxtto,Uaek 26 

BaAKS,Mingaii.. 48 

Tieki. 46 

HanoWas  ••••••••••••••••••  ■•  48 

P^geoa 48 

PiAS,  white boOeiB  47    51..  Maple  41    48 
Tlovs,  town  madib  per  nek  of  280  Iba.  — 

Houieholda,  Town  68a.  64a.  Country 

Norfolk  and  Buifolk, cx-ahip  ....  — 

FOBSIGN  OBAIN. 

BbilUayt  Mr  Qoarttr 

WHBAT,Dantiic^nized..77to  80  high  mixed—    86extn90 

Konigaberf 75    78         »         —    88    »    85 

Boatoek,new 79    81    6na  ....  ..     85    „    90 

American, white. ...77    81    red 75    80 

Pomera.,Meekbg.,andUckermk.,red77    80  extra  ••     85 
Hiieaian. ..•..••....•.•■.•..   „    ■■■    "^" wdim ^^    ■"■ 

Daniah  and  Holstein »   78    80    ^     none 

—  75 
81  82 
26  28 
29  80 
none 
42  46 
42  44 
45    50 

44  48 

45  48 


Odeaaa,8t.PetanburgandBiga..   68    78  line 

Bablbt,  grinding  28    80 DiatQlbig.. 

Oats,  Dnteh,  brew,[and  Polanda  28a.,  80a. . .  Feed  . . 
Daniah  ft  Bwediah  feed  28b.  to  29t.    Stralannd 

Bnaaian. 27    80 French.. 

Bbanb,  Frieiland  and  Holatein  ..  • 


Koninberg..  44    48 

PnA8,lbeding 42 

Ikduji  Conif,  white. 44 

Flovjb,  Frcndi,  par  aabk  (none)  — 
aonr  par  bazrel  40 


Egyptian .. 
45  fine  boilera 
48      yellow 
—       none 
42       aweet 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES. 
Fob  TBI  LAST  Sn  WnKS 


WiBK  Ending  : 

Not.  11,1854.. 

Not.  18.  1854. . 

Nov.  25, 1854. . 

Dec    2,  1864.. 

Dee.    9,  1864.. 

Dee.  16,  1854.. 
Aggregate  STerage 
of  laat  aix  weeka 
OomparatiTe  aTge. 
aametimelaatyear 
DVTUS 


Wheat 
a.  d. 

Barley. 
a.  d. 

Oata. 
a.  d. 

Bye. 
s.  d. 

Beana 
a.  d. 

72  1 

85  0 

28  7 

42  5148  10 

72  11 

84  7 

28  4 

41  2  49  2 

74  7 

85  6 

29  8 

44  11  50  5 

74  4 

35  10 

29  0 

45  8  50  2 

78  0 

85  2 

28  4 

46  2 

49  6 

72  8 

84  6 

28  6 

47  4 

48  9 

78  0 

85  1 

28  8 

44  6 

49  6 

72  8 

40  11 

25  8 

43  6 

50  9 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

Peaa. 
a.   d 


44 

48 
49 
49 
49 
48 


9 
2 
8 
7 
4 
8 


49    1 

54    1 

1    0 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBmSH  SEEDS. 

Lin8eed(p,qr.)aowing— a.to76a.;  eniBhing62a.to68i. 

linaeedCakeaOperton) £12  10a.  to  £18  Ol 

Bapeaeed  (per  qr.) new  66a.  to  72k. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £6  15a.  to  £7  5i. 

CloTeneed  ^per  cwt.) (nominal)  ....    —a.  to  — f. 

Mnitard  (per  boah.)  white  7b.  to  Ss.,  brown  old  lOkte  ISi. 
Coriander  (per  cwt). .   new  — i.  to  — a.,  old  20a.  to  24i. 

Canary  (per  qr.)    48a,  to  56i. 

Carraway  (per  cwt). . . .  new — a.  to  —a.,  old  —a.  to  — i. 
Turnip,  white  (per  buah.)  — a.  to  —a.  Swede  — ^a.  to  ^i. 

Trefoil  (per  cwt)   new  20a.  to  24i. 

Cow  Oraaa  (per  cwt)    —a,  to  — t. 

HOP  MARKET. 
BOROUGH,   Monday,  Dec.  23. 
The  Hop  market  haa  not  been  Tery  actiTo  for  the  pait 
week,  although  the  general  carrency  for  all  good  aamplei 
remains  firm  at  fully  recent  qnotations. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Butter,  per  cnt,  «.      «. 

FrieskMd ICO  to  100 

KM 104    lis 

Dorset   110    118 

Cariom 100    104 

Waterferd   ...•    04    100 

Oorhtnew 0<    100 

Umerieh SO      98 

Slige  M    lOS 

Fi^th,perdoM,lU,Qd.  18t.0d. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,   kc. 

Cheese,  per  emt.          «•  f  • 

CheeMre  MI0M 

Chedder   SB  80 

J>etMe  Oloueeeter  00  70 

BimgU     do.       ..  M  00 

Rams,r9rMZ 90  100 

Wettmarelamd.  ..SO  90 

Iriih 74  80 

Baeen,  WUte. ,  dried,  •  09  08 

IfTMII****  00  01 


tf 


CHICORY. 

LONDON.  Satueoat.  Dno.  9S. 
This  week's  import  hat  baen  onlj  89  bags  from  Hanbro*. 
▲Itboagh  the  demand  it  in  a  tlagfith  state,  and  w  hare  Itiyi 
paroelt  on  oftr,  pricet  are  supported. 

Per  ton. 


Fereifn  root  (in  £  »,  £  e. 

bond)Harlinaen\l  0  11  10 

Bnaliihrootifiee) 

Guemeey 0  0  0  10 

Torh 9  0  0  10 


Booited  &  around 

BnffUeh U 

^(^Ttfl^K.  •  •  f  •  *  •  .  SO 


£  i.  £  9, 


••••••' 


ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
Dbobmbbb  28. 
Not  the  slightest  improTement  haa  taken  place  in  the  de- 
mand for  any  kind  of  English  Wool.     Prices  are  almost 
nominal ;  and  to  effect  large  sales,  lower  prioea  most  be  snb* 
mitted  to.    The  supply  on  offer  is  good. 

a.  d.  a.  d. 

Downteye 10—11 

Hulf-breds 1    0      —    1    0| 

Ewee, clothing    Oil      »    1    0 

KentFUeeet 11—11 

Combing  Skine 10      —    I    1^ 

FlamielJrool Oil      —    1    1 

BlanketWool 0    9—11 

Leieeiter  Fleeeee 0  11^    —    1    0^ 

LEEDS  (ENQUSH)  WOOL  MARKET,  Dee.  22.- 
Tliere  haa  hMo  no  ehaoge  of  moment  ainoe  last  week ;  nA0t 
more  business  is  still  doing,  and  pricea  are  iirm. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  Dbcbmbbb  23. 

Scotch  Wool.— Then  continuea  a  hSx  demand  for  Jji^ 
Highland  Wool  at  Ute  rates ;  still  only  for  immediate  waots. 
White  Highland  is  still  enquired  for,  and  stocks  not  heavy* 
The  demand  has  been  more  active  for  good  Croaaed  and  Cba* 
tiots,  at  f nlly  late  ratea,  while  inferior  aorta  are  quite  neglected 

LaidSitKlandWool,per%itbi 0  o'<«10  o' 

WhUe  SiffMand  do IS  0  18  0 

LoidCroteed      do,, unwaehed  ,,*.  11  0  11  0 

Do,           do„feashed  ..••••  IS  0  IS  6 

LaidCheHoi      do„wnntashed,,;  18  0  18  0 

Do.               do,, washed  ••••••  14  8  17  0 

WhUe  Okooiot   do    ...do  ..>,„.,  SI  6  S4  0 

Printed  by  Rogerson  and  Tuzibrd,  S48,  Strand,  Lob4oiu 


PLATE  m. 
A    LONG-WOOLLED    RAM, 

Hie  property  of  WiUiam  Lane,  Esq./ of  Broadfields  Fann,  Northleach*  for  which  the  Fint  Prise 
of  Thirty  SoTereigne  was  awarded  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Bnghmd,  held 
It  lincob,  July,  1864.   ' 


PLATE   IV. 
ANDOVERrWiNNBK  OF  ths   Dbuby,   1854. 

Andorer,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Etwall,  in  1851,  was  got  by  Bay  Middleton,  dam  (sister  to  ^gis) 
by  Defence. 

Andorer  is  a  good  hnd  bay  horse,  standing  barely  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high;  he  has  a  rery 
blood-fike  handsome  head,  strong  neck,  beautiful  shoulders,  and  great  depth  of  girth ;  if  anything, 
^  u  somewhat  slack  in  his  loins,  but  has  strong  quarters;  short  .gaskins,  with  rery  good  knees  and 
^ks— large  in  the  bone  and  short  in  the  leg.  He  is  altogether  a  low,  lengthy,  and  very  good- 
^long  horse,  with  a  capital  even  temper  to  carry  out  his' other  aocomplishmente.  His  only  "marV 
u  the  white  offrside  heel. 


THE    FOREIGN   MATTERS    FOUND    IN    DRAINAGE    WATERS. 


BT    OUTHBSRT   W.    JOHNSON,    BSa.,    F.R.8. 


If  I  again  recur  thus  early  in  the  pages  of  this 
nlosble  magatine  to  the  use  of  drainage  water,  it 
is  from  a  deep  sense  of  ite  importance  $  and,  more- 
over, since  we  were  last  month  considering  the 
qsettion,  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  facte  which 
vdl  siqyport  the  position  I  then  endeavoured  to 
maintsin^that  the  drainage  waters  of  very  many 
hndi  contain  matters  which  ought  not  to  be 
ilVnred  to  escape  from  the  him.  Do  not,  in  fact. 
Nature's  suggestions  tell  us  that  it  is  so?  If  the 
agricnltorist  notices  the  efforto  which  plahis  make 
to  extend  their  rooto  around  and  into  drains,  he 
viU  Kflect  that  those  sometimes  to  him  annoying 


extensions  are  not  meaningless.  It  does  not  heed  th^ 
explanations  of  the  chemist  to  assure  the  intelligent 
farmer  that  the  roote  are  thus  extended  because 
some  essential  food  of  the  plant  is  to  be  found  in 
those  drains,  nutriment  of  which  the  surrounding 
soil  does  not  furnish  so  ready  a  supply.  If  we 
suppose  that  it  is  only  the  mere  moUture  of  the 
drahiage  water  that  the  roote  are  attracted  by,  even 
that  conclusion  does  not  much  weaken  the  impor« 
tence  of  employing  those  drainage  waters  in  irrigft* 
tion.  But  when  the  drainer  notices  that  the  roote 
do  not  confine  themselvs  to  drains  containing  only 
the  more  pure  varieties  of  land  water,  but  tha^  on 
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the  contrary,  the  richer,  the  more  impure  land  waters 
have  their  drain  pipes  the  most  rapidly  encircled, 
and  if  possible  filled  with  roots.  After  such  obser- 
vations, I  repeat,  the  landowner  must  conclude  that 
it  is  something  besides  the  mere  moisture  by  which 
the  roots  are  so  strongly  attracted. 

Let  us,  then,  refresh  our  memories  by  recurring 
to  a  few  of  the  curious  examinations  which  have 
been  reported  as  to  the  nature  of  these  ftyreign, 
these  frequently  drain-obstructing  matters  in  land 
waters. 

The  importance  of  the  inquiry  some  little  time 
since  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Carlisle ;  for, 
in  a  circular  addressed  to  various  persons  of  well- 
known  intelligence,  he  asked  severtd  questions  full 
of  interest  on  the  subject  we  are  now  considering. 
Amongst  other  matters  on  which  he  solicited  infor- 
mation, he  asked—"  Have  any  important  applica- 
tions been  made  of  the  additional  water  streams 
thus  derived,  or  are   any    possible    applications 
apparent  ?"    Tliere  were  several  answers  received 
to  this  inquiry  ("  Appendix  to  Report  of  M^tro. 
Sewers  Com.  in  Surburban  and  Land  Drainage"). 
"  In  a  few  places  I  have  observed,  and  in  some 
cases  I  have  admired,^'  observed  Mr.  James  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  '*  the  useful  application  of  the  water 
from  drains  for  irrigation,  &c.    The  most  extenmvi 
and  perfect  application    of   water    derived  from 
thorongh  drainage  which  1  have  tiad  an  oppor- 
tunity if(  exammilig,  is  upon  the  estate  of  hcftd 
HatbcTtoB,  in  fKsffordshire.     His  lordafaip  Ins 
there  bad  collected,   very  cleverly,  the  drainage 
Vftter  of  the  higher  knds  of  fata  estate;  he  has 
erected  several  ponds  for  storing  it,  and  he  has  it 
carried  to  his  farm-yard,  where  it  drives  a  powerful 
water-wheel,  which  does  all  the  thrashing,  milling, 
chopping,  &c.,  and  drives   a   aaw-mill  besides. 
From  the  mill  the  water  is  carried  in  canals  of 
gentle  faHl  to  cover  meadow  grounds,  where  it  is 
used  in  extensive  and  profitable  irrigation.    Drain 
water  alttrttys  contains  more  or  less  of  the  farm 
manure,  and  soluble  parts  of  the  soil,  in  suspen- 
sion, and  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  draift 
water  on  this  estate  are  particularly  marked  by  the 
very  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  it  produces  on  the 
meadows.    This  experiment  iforms  a  noble  example 
of  an  economy  in  agriculture  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  is  one  which  can  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  aU  farms  having  surfaces  at  different 
altitudes.    I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  found  profitaU^  .to  have  a  large  pond  at 
the  lowest  point  of  every  farm,  to  receive  and  store 
the  water  from  the  drains,  and  to  have  a  steams 
engine  to  pun^  and  convey  it  in  pipes  for  watering 
the  fields  during  the  dry  periods.    By  this  means 
the  crops  would  be  much  refreshed,  and  whatever 
matter  had  been  taken  off  the  land  by  the  drain 


water  would  in  great  part  be  relumed.  This  sys- 
tem would  be  more  profitable  if  the  steam-engine 
and  pipes  were  likewise  used  to  distribute  liquid 
manure  over  the  fields,  as  ia  now  done  on  a  farm 
of  300  acrea  in  extent  near  Glasgow." 

The  farmers  will  note,  too,  that  by  such  a  plan 
the  whole  rain  fall  is  employed  more  than  once  in 
the  soils,  and  for  the  crops  which  need  it  most. 
Attd  Bupposing  the  common  objection  is  urged  that 
the  thus  collected  waters  are  too  limited  in  amount 
for  any  ttsdfttl  pturpose,  then  let  the  landowner  con- 
sider that,  provided  none  of  these  waters  are 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  farm,  these  wfll  an- 
nually incnrease  in  amount,  since  the  more  water  is 
returned  to  the  soil,  the  greater  "(trill  be  the  amount 
issuing  from  its  drains. 

Mr.  Alexander  Maccaw,  of  Ardlocan,  in  the 
course  of  his  reply  to  the  same  question  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  notices  the  existence  of  organic  matters  in 
the  drainage  of  land  which  had  been  fertilized  with 
liquid  manure :  he  said—"  I  have  very  recently 
nd^^  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  where  liqmd 
manure  is  extensively  used  and  distributed  by  a 
powerffiUn|pn«  throogh  pipes,  that  the  water  from 
the  drains  is  highly  impregnated  with  the  liquid  in 
colour,  taste  and  smell,  and  all  the  open  water- 
eonraes  over  ft  considerable  district  give  strong 
indications  of  a  great  escape  of  the  matinfe,  from 
the  dwdlfii  carrying  it  raplidly  away.  FrOtt  a  recent 
analysis  ct  the  leater  froin  h  de^-B«ated  spring, 
arii^  out  eC  rock,  from  the  lower  part  of  a  town 
hi  my  neighbovriiood,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
qnintity  of  stthkHd  matttr  in  a  vtate  of  «oltitioni 
showing  that  such  cannot,  by  filcnttion  Ikittn^  • 
great  depth  of  soil,  be  extracted  from  water." 

In  reply  to  Lord  Carlisle's  question,  "Are  there 
any  cases  known  where  observatione  have  been 
made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  derived  from 
the  land  drainage  ?"  Mr.  James  Smith  said :  "  Tbe 
water  flowing  from  drains  is  generally  very  limpid 
and  pure,  although  at  times,  when  much  manure 
has  been  recently  put  upon  the  laud,  it  is  impreg- 
nated to  a  comrideraW  degree  with  soluble  and 
sometimes  colouring  matter.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
usually  fit  for  domestic  parposea»  and  ia  nroch 
prized  where  there  are  but  few  spring s^  and  where 
the  people,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  thoroogh 
draining,  had  to  bring  the  water  for  domestic  pu> 
poeea  from  a  distance  l^  carta  at  a  gfea£  expense. 
They  now  form  wells  to  rstain  b  aopply  of  the 
drainage  water  for  the  dry  seasons,  by  which  their 
health  and  comfort  have  been  ifreatly  prooM'ted* 
The  cattle  are  also  supplied  with  wholesome  water 
in  the  summer.  The  temperatsre  of  the  water 
flowing  from  drains  depends  in  n  great  measure 
upon  its  origin,  as  to  what  proportion  comes  from 
I  under-springs,  and  what  from  rain-water  passtog 
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ihronKk  tlie  toil.  Hie  deep  dnins^  of  course^  catch 
iBOfeoftlieBptiiii^walet' than  the  shallow  onee.  The 
waler  yidded  by  dndM  that  derive  tiielr  ettpply 
cWety  fimii  tfie  rafal  wUch  fUli  apon  the  aarfiwe 
of  the  land»  ia  freqneatly  6va\n^  the  eummer 
BKMi^  noeed  ewiiiderahlf  hi  iie   temperatore, 
ownf  to  the  heated  conditioii  of  the  atnaoe^iere, 
tbd  of  iht  gromid  oa  whieh  it  has  fidlen.    The 
orpsde  mtten  eecfl|riiig  from  the  aoB  by  every 
draioy  aoakhi^  ^tway^  diasolTed  hi  eveiy  drop  of 
viler,  can  hardly  be  too  evefttlly  regarded,  and 
thor  exaAtnatioB  wiU  probably  herafter  alford  an 
eitcBiiTelSdd  of  eheoiical  reaeareh.    The  aloppa|[(e 
of  the  tte  dndna  of  the  iomer  are  kMtaneea  of 
time  carrymga  away  of  organic  matter*    A  digest 
ef  the  matters  fomiag  the  stoppages  of  tOs  dndns 
it  given  in  /oJhuen  «a«l  Sktm't  Fmrmuit  Almtmatk 
for  the  year  1850,  p.  T ;  amongat  other  sohotanoes 
a  sort  cHT  sUray  weed,  remarks  Mr.  Deoison  (in  ease 
tiK  Toinme  Of  water  is  so  great  as  nt  any  iIbm  to 
fill  the  tile),  will,  in  some  soils^  Conn  in  ^e  dnin, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  filling  np  the  tiles.    Such 
a  case  occurred  to  Mr.  M'Lagan,  of  Pampherstao, 
Mid-Calder,  in  1848.    The  stoppage  matter  was 
examined  by  Professor  Johnston*   who   obsenres 
very  tmly  that  this  case  iDustrates  what  we  most 
bH  havn  ftnqnently  had  oooasion  to  fl«mark»  how 
tfaeoaagosned  knesHedge  of  tiie  observiiig  fanner, 
of  Um  eheraiat»  and  of  ^e  bataoist  are  often 
nirmnaij  to-dear  np  mattera  fi^h  heedless  men  ' 
nqgleet*  bat  whieh  appear*  as  they  maUy  are»  of 
imporlat  econoancal  inlereat  to  the  prudent  prac- 
tical asan.    In  tine  oMe  the  drasnwaa  84  feet  deep, 
the  tika  had  a  b^ra  of  o  by  4  inches,  witti  an 
■vctaga  iaSly  and  a  considerable  ran  of  water  in  it 
wfaeBOvor  the  weather  was  the  least  wet.    Thesnb- 
stance  with  which  the  drains  weve  stopped  was  of 
^^Kf  colour*  waa  alimy   and   tonacioos, 
to   consist*  when  pnUed  asnnder,  ei 
ttrea*  too  fine  to  be  easily  detected  by  ihe 
eye.    This*  npon  being  eiannned  by  Dr.  JL  K. 
idreviiDe*  was  Ibnnd  by  him  to  be  an  aiga  (eoif^erva 
^oai^ycino)*  "^efikunenls  bangenceedmgly  fine, 
and  te  whole  acts  as  a  cobweb  in  catohing  and 
rstaimng  minnte  insects  and  knw,  and  ikiating 
pMioles  of  inorganic  mattas*  which  was  the  canae 
of  the  apecimen  ^>pearing  like  a  soft  jelly-like 
nmd."    The  origin  of  thisgrowA  in  tiie  drain  was 
sftorwnrds  traced  to  the  liquid  manure  draining 
into  them  from  a  dnng-heap  at  the  head  of  the 
field.     Thenoo  .the  yeiy  smlble   conduaMn  to 
which  Mr.  M'Lagan  is  led.    "  It  is  not  enough  to 
8^"  that  a  doaghill  has  been  placed  thousands  of 
timcB  on  the  top  of  a  dndn*  and  no  harm  was  ever 
sssn  to  result  firom  it;  bnt  who  can  tell  that  thou- 
sands of  drains  have  not  been  injured  from  such  a 
B*  though  no  one  ever  knew  or  snspeoted  it?" 


These  vegetable  matters  I  have  noticed  to  abound 
aometimes  in  the  inside  of  the  pipes  which  are 
employed  for  sewage  purposes.  I  obssrve*  for 
instance,  that  in  two  pipee  of  abont  a  foot  in 
diameter  each,  which  are  carried  at  Croydon  near 
to  the  surface  under  some  meadows,  these  are 
thickly  coated  in  the  inside  with  thess  plants ;  bat 
in  the  same  pipee  placed  under  and  about  hoosesi 
at  greater  d^ths  from  the  surface,  the  same  phe- 
nomeoon  is  not  apparent.  It  is  certain,  then,  that 
drain-obstrncting  matters  are  carried  ofiT  from  a  soil 
in  the  drainage  waters,  especially  if  onde  of  iron  and 
earthy  matters  also  abound.  Mr.  J.  Paikes  tells 
ns  (/oar.  Royal  Afi,  See.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  261),  **  I  have 
found  at  Drayton  Manor,  and  many  other  placea 
where  ferruginous  matter  abounds,  that  stoppage 
from  its  deposit  is  mndi  more  freqnetrt  towards  Uia 
higher  than  nearer  the  ontfaU  end  of  a  line  of  drain ; 
and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  tlM  flow  of 
water  there  is  gtea^  less  both  in  ^naotity  and 
vetodty,  and  consequently  of  less  fores  ^n  it  is 
as  it  approaches  the  end  of  its  course.'^  A  speci- 
men of  a  4^osit  in  a  drain  pipe  from  Drayton 
being  analyzed  by  Mr.  R.  PhUlips*  was  found  to 
contain — 

Silica  and  alumina 49.2 

Peroxide  of  iron  ..••»• 27.8 

Organic  matter • .  23.0 

Some  of  the  obatructions  to  which  land  dasins 
are  subject  have  been  well  alluded  to  in  the  prasent 
number  of  the  7Vaastio<MM«  qf  ike  Hiffhland  Saeietf 
(vol.  for  1855,  p.  422),  at  the  oosiclusion  of  a  valu- 
able prize  essay  on  drainage*  by  Mr.  Greor|^  M'Phe^- 
son,  of  Huntley,  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  paper 
may  be*  I  think*  usefully  read  when  the  formei  is 
weighing  by  his  fireside  the  merits  of  the  systems 
so  well  advocated  by  my  fiends  Denton  and  Web- 
ster, at  the  laat  discosskm  at  the  Central  Fanuera* 
Club.  For,  although  my  buainess  on  tUs  occasion 
is  only  with  a  small  portion  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's 
paper*  yet  in  the  prise  eesay  the  fanner  wiU  find  the 
results  of  a  consideiahle  ezperienoe  in  drainage 
over  an  estate  of  about  60*000  acres*  m  the  north 
of  Aberdeenshire — a  tract  of  land  in  which  it  is 
evident  that*  from  the  nature  of  the  climate*  gieat 
skill  and  enterprise  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  profitable  cultivation*  Sonae  of  the  oh* 
structions  which  often  impede  the  drainer's  opersp 
tions  are  touched  upon  by  Mr.  M'Phemon.  One 
cause,  he  ssyq*  occurs  in  mossy  land*  in  which  tiie 
drainage  has  been  generally  attended  with  partial 
success,  even  where  no  difficulties  have  come  in 
the  way  of  a  sufficient  fall  or  outfoll,  or  in  enttinf 
the  drains  thoroughly  through  the  moss  into  .the 
softish  blue  clay  on  which  it  usually  rssts.  The 
fibrous  sponge-like  teiture  of  this  soil  oeems  to 
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hold  tbe  water ;  and  until  it  has  been  compressed  by 
being  wrought  and  cropped  for  some  time^  it  does 
not  part  with  it^  although  there  may  be  plenty  of 
channels  for  its  escape.  The  drains  on  this  sort  of 
ground  are  very  liable  to  be  choked  up.  It  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  iron  ore«  so  fatal  to  drains  in 
many  situations.  The  water  which  runs  from  moss 
carries  in  it  the  materials  of  fresh  peat,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  tiles.  Upon  opening  several  drains 
destroyed  in  mossy  soil  in  this  way^  the  soft  pulp 
which  had  filled  the  tiles  was«  when  dried,  found  to 
be  a  little  peat. 

.  Another  cause  of  obstruction,  adds  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son,  occurs  when  water  of  fine  spring  quality  is 
brought  into  drains.  This  water  produces  a  thread- 
like growth,  which  rapidly  fills  the  tile.  No  trace 
of  this  growth  entering  the  tiles  from  the  outside 
at  their  junctions  has  been  found.  It  commences 
at  these  junctions,  fastens  on  the  edges  of  the  tiles, 
spreads  over  the  inside  like  network,  and  runs  along 
the  drain,  filling  the  tile,  and  catching  every  par-  I 


tide  of  sediment  which  the  water  may  carry  into  it. 
We  see,  then,  that  land  water,  as  might  have  been 
reasonably  concluded,  does  remove  from  cultivated 
soils  a  portion  of  theur  soluble  matters,  and  that 
these  substances  are  a  loss  to  the  cultivator.  In 
considering,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  collecting 
and  storing  such  waters  for  the  purpose  of  water- 
ing the  land,  the  addition  to  the  urrigated  soil  of  so 
much  water  is  not  the  only  advantage,  since  that 
water  is  never  met  with  in  a  state  of  purity.  Tbe 
organic  and  other  substances  detected  in  them  by 
the  chemist  add,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  their  valae; 
and  when  the  irrigator  has,  moreover,  th'e  not  very 
rare  advantage  of  using  waters  rendered  impure  by 
the  drainage  of  towns,  or  other  causes,  he  then 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  use  of  mere  watenngi 
of  the  soil,  for  he  thus  distributes  organic  manure 
over  his  fields  in  the  best  and  the  most  economical 
manner;  he  supplies  his  crops,  it  is  true,  with 
moisture;  but  let  us  remember  that  he  enriches  hii 
soil  by  the  same  operation. 


CONSUMPTION    AND     PRODUCTION. 


SiB,— The  two  elements  of  commerce  named  at 
the  head  of  my  letter  are  the  balances  by  which  it 
is  regulated,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  its  transac- 
tions. They  are  the  original  instigators  of  commerce 
in  its  simplest  as  well  as  most  complicated,  its 
rudest  as  well  as  most  systematic,  form.  They  con- 
stitute the  first  indications  of  civilization— the  first 
requisite  in  those  combinations  of  mankind  of  which 
human  societies  are  composed.  In  the  nomadic 
state,  the  wants  of  individuals  are  self-supplied,  and 
every  one  depends  on  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  pro- 
cure the  immediate  necessaries  of  life ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  society  is  begun  to  be  formed,  however  rude  or 
simple  in  its  construction,  the  question  of  consump- 
tion and  production  becomes  an  essential  condition 
of  its  existence,  and  means  must  be  devised  to  enable 
the  one  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  other,  and 
for  regulating  the  relative  proportions  between  de- 
mand and  supply.  Such  is  the  nature  and  origin  of 
commerce  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  barter  trade  of 
the  South  Sea  Islander,  to  the  monster  operations 
of  the  merchant-kings  in  LeadenhaU-street,  or  the 
millionaire  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions must  necessarily  have  reference  to  the  supply 
of  food ;  for  unless  this  is  attended  to,  the  most 
frightful  evils  ensue.  It  is  to  the  want  of  foresight 
and  attention  thereto  that  the  frequent  famines  of 
former  times  are  to  be  attributed.  Of  late  years, 
^th  the  exception  of  those  in  Ireland,  an  absolute 
famine  of  bread  has  not  been  experienced  in  any 


European  country ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in 
England  having  occurred  at  the  oomroenoement  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  price  of  wheat  rose, 
at  one  period,  as  high  as  to  £  10  per  quarter.  But  even 
then,  it  amounted  only  to  a  scaroitj,  not  to  famine ; 
and  since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the  renewal  of 
friendly  intereourse  with  Continental  Europe,  the 
supply  of  bread-corn  has  been  regular  and  sjste- 
matio — certainly  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  avert  either 
famine  or  scarcity,  although  failing  to  prevents 
fluctuation  in  prices. 

Cireumstances,  however,  have  occurred  of  late 
years  which  materially  interfere  with  the  amount  of 
production,  and  so  to  alter  the  relative  proportions 
between  demand  and  snpply,  as  to  render  scarcity,  if 
not  occasional  famine,  a  possible  contingency  of  the 
future.  These  circumstances  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate; and  it  is  now  evident  that^  throughout 
Western  Europe  at  least,  consumption  has  more 
than  overtaken  production ;  and  that  it  will  require 
considerable  management,  on  the  part  of  commercial 
men,  so  to  adjust  the  balances  as  to  bring  these  two 
elements  of  commerce  into  harmonious  proportion 
with  each  other,  more  especially  if  war  continues. 
The  causes  of  this  discrepance  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  point  out. 

In  England  there  are  two  causes  existing  which 
have  operated,  the  one  to  increase  the  oonsumptioni 
and  the  other  to  decrease  the  production,  of  bread 
com.  The  first  is,  the  increase  of  the  popnlation, 
which,  as  we  have  only  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
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available  for  agricQltiire,  most  necessarily  increase 
the  dispn^rtion  every  year.  Tlie  taming  point  at 
whiek  oonsomption  overtook  production  in  England 
I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  to  have  taken 
place  in  1824,  since  which  period  the  disproportion 
has  gradually  increased,  until  a  very  hurge  importa- 
iioii  is,  nnder  any  circumstances  of  the  crop,  become 
an  abaolute  necessity. 

The  second  cause  arises  from  the  first,  and  has 
effected  a  decrease  of  produce,  which,  although  not 
so  palpable  as  the  increase  of  consumption,  is,  never- 
thdess,  an  indisputable  fact,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
breadth  of  land  employed  in  the  growing  of  bread 
oom  is  concerned.    For,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, there  has  also  been  a  coiiesponding  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  amwutl  as  well  as  vegetable 
food,  requiring  a  larger  supply  of  cattle  both  for  the 
bntoher  and  the  dairy,  and,  consequently,  a  larger 
faresdth  of  gtasing  land  and  arable  land,  for  the  pro- 
doctioa  of  green  crops  to  rear  and  feed  theoL    It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  the  reader 
thit  meat  of  every  kind  has  maintained  its  price  even 
at  the  time  when  wheat  was  at  the  lowest ;  and  the 
genend  opinion  is,  that  a  hu*ge  quantity  of  land  was 
then  kid  down  with  grass,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  increased  demand  for  htd^  mutton,  Ac., 
which  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  bread  com, 
but  could  not  so  readily  be  imported  from  abroad. 
It  is  true  that  this  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  land 
devoted  to  bread  corn  has  been,  in  some  measure, 
met  by  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  use  of 
gnano,  and  other  condensed  manures,  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  kuid  has  been  materially  increased ; 
so  that,  with  a  smaller  breadth  under  wheat,  we  have 
an  almost  equal  quantity  of  produce.    But  this  can- 
not go  on  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and,  as  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  population  will  continue 
to  increase  on  the  principle  of  compound  interest 
we  shall  want  considerably  larger  supplies  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  from  abroad,  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand. 

We  must  next  tum  to  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
and,  first,  with  regard  to  France,  where  the  same 
causes  are  operating  as  in  England — namely,  in- 
creasing population,  with  a  decreasing  breadth  of 
land  devoted  to  cereal  produce.  But  in  France,  this 
latter  cause  is  further  aggravated  by  the  brge  ab- 
sorption of  land  in  the  cultivi^tion  of  the  Silesian 
beetroot,  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  sugar.  So 
seriously,  indeed,  has  this  cause  operated,  that  it  is 
believed  the  French  Govermiaent  contemplates  open- 
ing the  porta  of  that  country  to  foreign  East  and 
West  India  sugar,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would  at 
once  put  a  period  to  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers. 
This,  however,  1  have  strong  doubts  of,  and  that  it 
would  be  neceasairy  for  the  Government  to  use  more 
stringent  measures  for  the  purpose.    Certainly,  the 


price  of  East  and  West  India  sugar  would  advance, 
so  that  the  beet  sugar  would  have  to  compete 
with  them  in  price  rather  than  quality ;  and  it 
would  at  once  be  brought  to  the  test,  whether  that 
article  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  without  any  pro. 
tection.  At  any  rate,  France  must  increase  her  pro- 
duction of  bread  corn  under  any  circumstances,  or 
suffer,  as  of  late,  the  recurrence  of  scarcity;  and 
Louis  Napoleon  knows  too  well  the  evils  arisiug 
from  a  high  price  of  bread,  by  causing  disaffection 
to  a  government,  not  to  use  every  means  to  avert 
them. 

The  same  causes  are  operating  in  Frassia,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  most  of  the 
minor  German  States.  With  the  exception  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  agriculture  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
most  of  the  Continental  States,  and  by  no  means 
keeps  pace  with  the  increasing  requirements.  Bat 
Belgium  and  Holland  are  grazing,  more  than  agri- 
cultural, countries,  and  purchase  large  quantities  of 
grain  themselves  from  the  Baltic,  &c.,  partly  for 
home  consumption,  and  partly  for  re-exportation. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Bidtic  ports,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  extraordinary  exportation  of  last 
season  exhausted  the  stocks  of  wheat  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  materially  to  affect  the  price  the  present  sea- 
son, so  that  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  obtain 
near  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat  from  thence,  when 
the  ports  open  again  in  the  spring.  Certain  it  is, 
that  we  have  had  much  less  from  thence  since 
harvest  than  usual,  although  the  war  has  made  no 
difference  in  the  navigation  from  the  friendly  ports 
of  that  sea. 

Now,  entertaining,  as  I  do,  an  increasing  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  price  of  oom  in  future  can- 
not, on  the  average,  rule  low,  I  am  anxious  to  impress 
on  the  farmers  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  system 
of  high  farming,  as  the  most  profitable — ^I  would  say, 
as  certain  to  prove  remunerative  whether  toe  have 
war  or  peace.  Whilst  our  wants  must  annually  be- 
come greater,  the  only  quarters  to  which  we  can  look 
with  certainty  for  a  supply  of  bread  com  in  future 
are  the  Black  Sea,  the  Nile,  and  the  American  Con- 
tinent. From  the  first  we  shall  certainly  obtain  none 
whilst  the  war  continues;  and  the  suppUes  from 
Egypt  will,  from  the  same  cause,  be  subject  to  com- 
petition. And,  with  regard  to  America,  it  is  now 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  under  the  stimulus 
of  high  prices  here,  she  strained  the  export  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  such  a  degree  hist  year  as  to  exhaust 
her  stock,  and  leave  herself  so  bare  that,  having  a 
deficient  crop,  the  consequence  is,  the  price  of  wheat 
and  flour  is  as  high  at  this  time  in  New  York  as  it 
is  in  Mark  Lane,  with  a  prospect  of  still  higher  rates 

in  future. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  continue  at  war,  or  obtain 
a  speedy  peaces  I  feel  convinced  that  fanning  wiUi 
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hereafter,  be  as  profitable  a  buainesa  in  which  to  in- 
vest a  capital  as  any  in  this  countiy,  and  that  the 
land  will  pay  for  whatever  in  reason  is  expended 
upon  it.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  maximum  of 
produotion,  either  in  com.  pasture,  or  green  crops ; 
and  at  the  demand  for  both  is  certain  to  increase 
annually,  it  must  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  not  to 
lay  dojrn  his  tilled  land  in  grass  because  meat  bean 
a  temporary  higher  relative  price  than  com»  but  to 
''  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow"  on  his  present 
pastures  where  only  one  is  now  produced,  by  im- 
proved farming ;  and,  applying  the  same  principle  tQ 


hia  tilled  land,  make  it  prodaoe  a  larger  reeult,  in- 
stead of  breaking  up  hia  pasture  land  because  wheat 
is  dear  in  war  time. 

Let  the  &nner  also  study  the  oomparative  qua- 
lities and  value  of  manures.  ^«4^^  ^  ikeireknical 
compo$Uioi^  and,  so  far  as  his  oapital  admits,  raise  the 
quality  of  his  land  by  superior  drainagei.  tillage,  and 
manuring ;  and  let  him  rest  assured  that  he  has  no 
need  to  fear  either  a  want  of  demand  or  a  too  abun- 
dant supply,  Yours  truly, 

a  C. 


THE    LOSS    ON    FAT    STOCK, 


There  are  few  nicer  distinctions  to  be  made  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  than  in  the  breeding  as 
against  the  mere  feeding  of  stock.  Of  the  former 
of  these  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  did 
the  subject  enjoy  so  general  an  attention  as  it  does 
at  present,  and  that  never  was  it  more  susceptible 
of  being  rendered  a  profitable  occupation.  From 
all  sides  we  have  this  confirmed.  Public  sales  of 
Shorthomt  and  Devons,  that  go  far  to  realise  all 
that  puff  preliminary  which  the  auctioneer  may 
have  indulged  in ;  continual  feports  from  our  sea- 
port towns  of  pure-bred  beasts  being  shipped  off 
at  prices  once  only  to  be  associated  with  the  tho- 
rough«bred  horse.  One  man  is  known  to  be  making 
a  fortune  by  his  flock  of  sheep  3  another  grounding 
his  repute  on  a  breed  of  pigs ;  and  a  third  even 
claiming  all  the  honours  and  profits  of  successful 
enterprise  with  a  brood  of  oblekens.  If  growing 
good  crops  of  corn  be  just  now  at  a  premium, 
breeding  good  sorts  of  stock  is  certainly  not  leas 
directly  encouraged.  We  have  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers still,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ready  and 
anxious  to  give  the  best  prices  for  the  best  warea. 

Mr.  Mechi,  who,  true  to  his  professed  object, 
rarely  delivers  an  address  but  he  creates  a  disp 
oussion  upon  some  point  advanced  in  it,  has  been 
equally  fortunate  in  this  respect  on  bis  last  appear- 
ance in  public.  The  debate,  to  be  sure,  which 
followed  the  reading  of  his  paper  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  had  in  reality  but  little  to  do  with  the  several 
topics  thus  associated  by  its  author.  Nearly  every 
speaker  that  followed  would  the  rather  seem  to 
have  come  prepared  with  some  favourite  theme  of 
his  own,  for  the  due  advertisement  of  which  the 
'Hptree  Heath  experiences  served  sufficiently  well 
as  the  stalking-horse.  Few,  however,  would  look 
for  any  very  critical  analysis  of  a  fanner'a  balance 
sheet  in  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  Metropolitan 
Boeiety  of  ArU.  At  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  so 
as  yet,  and  most  pvobally  never  will.    It  is  on  the 


circulation  of  theae  addieaaes  by  laenna  of  the  sgri- 
cultural  preaa  of  the  country,  whea  the  statements 
made,  uid  o^nlims  recorded,  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
&rmer«  thenaalves,  that  the  diaeuaaion  may  be 
considered  to  actually  commence. 

It  has  been  so  In  this  instaaoe.  Mr.  Mechi,  in 
his  recent  address,  hat  ventured  to  further  enlsige 
on  a  point  which  he  had  before  more  occasionally 
touched  on.  <<  Stock,"  he  had  aaaared  us,  "  was 
but  the  sunny  side  of  agriculture,  directly  there 
was  little  if  any  profit  in  feeding  cattle,  and  thsy 
must  be  only  regarded  as  the  passing  means  for 
something  better."  We  quote  from  memoiy,  but, 
as  we  believe,  with  sufficient  correctness.  At  ths 
meeting  the  other  day,  however,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  out  raisonderatanding  him.  The 
condemnation  he  had  already  hinted,  ia  now  put 
with  more  decided  emphasis  and  confidence.  **  I 
have  no' doubt  this  statement  will  atartle  manys 
practical  former,  and  will  raise  a  storqi  of  indigna- 
tion amongst  stock-feeders  and  stock-breeders  j 
but  the  naked  truth  is  best  told,  which  is  *  that  live 
stock  are  neeeasary  evils,  mere  manufacturers  of 
manure,  and  unattended  with  any  direct  profit }' 
that  if  you  give  them  cake  and  hay  while  feeding 
off  your  turnips  and  green  crops,  the  return  for 
these  green  and  root  crops  will  be  *  nil»'  and  their 
cost  must  be  charged  to  the  corn  crops  against  the 
manure.  I  am  firm  in  this  opinion,  not  only  from 
my  own  extensive  stock-feeding,  but  from  an  eX" 
(ended  observation,  as  well  as  by  the  undeniabie 
proofs  recorded  by  Mr.  Lawea  in  the  lioyal  4^" 
euUural  Society'i  Journal," 

Thisistheverdictitself.  In  summing  up,ithad been 
preceded  with  a  reference  to  the  speaker's  own  more 
immediate  experience :— »"  It  seems  very  ungraoioui 
that  when  you  have  grown  a  splendid  crop  of  tor- 
nips,  at  an  expense  of  £7  to  £10  the  acre,  the  sheep 
are  to  consume  it,  leaving  yoa  nothing  but  the 
price  of  the  hay  and  cake  you  gave  them  with  it) 
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but  it  18  a  tyateni  that  cannot  be  avoided  until  you 
find  8ome  cheaper  sources  ot  manure.    The  man 
who  does  not  feed  off  hU  gree^cropsa  bu( at(eI9p^ 
to  steal  extra  crops  of  com,  soon  impoverishes  the 
land  and  Mmself  too.     AU  our  most  suocessful 
frnaers  are  large  purchasers  of  cake  and  artificial 
nuAttre.    Amongst  the  evidences  of  enlightenment 
and  improvement  of  the  present  day,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  covered  homesfalls  of  fi^rm-yards,  where 
die  animals  and  manure  are  both  sheltered  from. 
advsNe  weather.    This  is  one  of  the  paying  moves 
in  agriculture.      But  to  return  to  live  stock;  a 
reference  to  my  balance-sheet  will  confirm  what  I 
hare  stated.    After  paying  for  purchase  food,  shel- 
ter, and  attendance,  the  sheep  and  buUoeks  Wfit  a 
mere  nothing  for  the  cost]  of  producing  some  70 
acrei  of  fine  roots  and  greafi  evQpa*     Qwing  tq 
my  system  of  managing  tive  stock,  I  never  have 
disease;  but  when  I  find  Insurance  Companies 
charging  20  per  cent,  for  insuring  animals,  it  is 
an  evidence  of  ruinous  mismanagement,  and  would 
form  a  charge  on  my  hrm  of  £300  per  annum." 
As  Mr.  Mechi  himself  had  expected,  here  is  the 
debaleable  part  of  his  address.    It  is  on  this  ques- 
tion that  he  has  now  again  to  *'  prove  what  he 
saji.^    It  ahonld  be  still  reoolleoted,  as  has  been 
fluently  remarked,  that  after  all,  with  all  his 
cwvtng  for  discovery  and  advancement,  Mr.  Mechi 
rarely  makes  a  demonstration  that  has  not  been 
made  before.    It  is  so,  too,  even  here.    Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  with  which  in  some  quar- 
ters his  decree  is  received^  few  of  our  readers  will 
require  to  be  told  that  this  loss  upon  the  feeding  of 
cattle  is  an  old  story.    Mr.  Mechi  himself  supports 
hie  own  opinion  with  that  of  **  a  Lincolnshire  far- 
mer ii4io  oonsnmed  £500  of  cake  annually,  and 
being  asked  how  he  charged  it  i  *  Oh,'  said  he,  'half 
to  the  hnllocks,  and  half  to  the  manure.' "    With 
ngsord  to   sheep,  Mr.  Mechi  continues:    **As  a 
general  rule^  when  we  buy  them  for  fattening,  we 
pay  one  penny  per  pound  more  for  them  than  we 
eonld  reaiiie  for  the  same  weight  when  fat.    This 
is  the  ^penalty  we  have  to  pay  to  the  breeder,  who 
has  to  provide  the  bone  and  ofiU  in  the  animal.*' 
Of  the  pig  he  has  a  rather  more  favourable  opinion ; 
"1%epe  is  nothing  loses  so  little,  because  he  makes 
a  qoick  return,  and  yon  get  paid  meat  price  for 
his  akin,  whioh  is  not  the  case  with  other  animals ; 
hie  ofibl  is  also  valuable.    I  find,  with  a  very  ex- 
tensivo  praetiee,  that  with  fine  heavy  barley  at  30s. 
per  qr.,  and    pork  at  fid.  per  lb.  net,  pigs  will 
'  dear  their  teeth,'  or  pay  for  their  food,  leaving 
attnidanee,  housing,  and  casualties  as  a  charge 
against  the  manure.*'    It  was  only  this  last  week 
we  were  assfved  by  a  Berkshire  fiurmer,  when 
takiBg  his  opinion  on  this  very  subject,  that  he 
weoM  al  any  tine  gladly  give  a  lot  of  pigs  to  any- 


one who  would  fatten  them  on  his  premises.  The 
offer,  toOi  is  well  worth  mentioning,  the  gentle- 
man wl^p  thu4  expressed  himself  haviAg  appeared 
at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricii&Uttral 
f&ociely  as  an  exhibitor  of  prise  pigs. 

We  may  take  even^further  evidence  to  show  that 
Mr.  Mechi  does^not^stand  alone^here :  and  it  may 
be  intei^estiog  to  collate  his  deductions,  with 
those  Qf  a  gentleman  out  of  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood*  U  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  fanner,  or  a  more  thoroughly  practical  one, 
than  Mr,  Wilham  Hutley,  of  Powers  Hall,  Witham. 
As  in  our  own  case,  he  and  Mr.  Mechi  do  not 
alwaya  agree ;  but  for  once,  at  least,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  bring  them  together.  What,  then,  Mr. 
Mechi  says  in  the  Christmas  of  1854,  Mr.  Hutley 
sai4  W  the  sprvig  a(  1848.  In  Shaw  and  Corbet's 
Digest  of  Uie  Tenant  Right  Committee  Inquiry 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Hutley's  eridence 
will  be  found  under  the  chapter  headed  Temporary 
Improvements  :— 

Do  joa  keep  inv  beuti  ?  Te^  I  mostly  fatten  from  90  to 
^OObeMti. 

How  do  you  fatten  thote  heutt  ?  Upon  mangel  wnnel* 
Swede  taraipt,  and  oil-eake. 

Do  yon  look  lor  a  letom  for  the  oil-cake  ia  the  inertsied 
Talue  of  your  boMte,  OK  do  yon  look  for  it  in  the  aamtre? 
Partly  in  the  com  and  partly  in  the  buUock. 

You  do  not  then  expect  to  be  remunerated  for  the  outlay  of 
the  oilcake  in  the  improTement  of  the  beaitt  only  ?  No,  I 
nerer  had  a  lot'of  buUocki  that  paid  me  in  my  life  for  the  oil- 
eake  and  T^getablea. 

What  proportion  do  yon  nekon  the  loia  in  the  oil-eake  aa 
Ihr  sa  the  letorn  of  meat  goea  ?  One-third  with  the  oil-ceke 
ia  the  lose  fgainat  the  buUock. 

What  ia  your  opinion  of  giving  oil-cake  to  iheep  ?  I  give  a 
great  deal  of  eake  to  theep :  I  should  lay  that  iheep  pay 
better  for  the  eake  than  the  buUoeke. 

AKhongh  yon  do  not  obtun  a  retam  for  the  oO-cake  ex- 
pended upon  the  beaate.  do  yen  eonnder  the  keepisg  of  hoMta 
•aieatisl  to  high  Ihmung?    Yon  csnoot  do  without  them. 

It  ia  the  only  way  you  lee  of  oonverting  the  atraw  into  goof 
dung  ?  Ye^  it  iq  the  only  way  of  eonverting  the  etraw  into 
gpod  dung. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Samuel  jQuas,  as  taken 
from  the  same  work,  is  also  so  much  to  the  point 
that  we  must  find  room  for  it : 

Do  yoa  eonaider  that  the  beaati  which  yon  so  fat  pay  you 
in  the  iacieaao  of  their  meat?  Far  from  that;  ao  mueh  so 
that  I  once  ipade  an  offer  that  I  would  give  any  one  £1,000 
s-ye«f  to  fat  600  bullocks  on  my  farm. 

You  cakolate,  on  the  food  you  giro  to  your  beasts  you  lose 
about  £2  a-head  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  animal,  ai^d 
are  only  brought  home  by  the  increased  Talne  of  the  manure 
that  ia  made  by  thooe  beasta  ?    Eiaetly  so. 

Ia  that  the  case  also  with  the  cake  which  yon  giTetoyenr 
ahsfp  ?    K ot  exactly  so. 

Yon  ha? e  itsted  that  with  rtipept  tp  ahe^  there  ia  not  tf» 
much  loss  as  upon  bullocks  ?    No. 

HaTO  you  any  loss  at  all  jn  feeding  sheep  in  the  manner 
yon  hare  deeerdied?    No,  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  loier. 
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Do  70B  think  yoa  gain?  Toi,  I  ihoiild  nj  10  in aoiiia 
ytuni  this yev 1 111111, with thakifhpKieeoliiiiittoii. 

On  the  tTcnft  of  jean,  do  joa  gain  or  loae  in  the  amoont 
ofci^talcipflodedlBthatway?  On  an  aTerafe  ol  jaai«,  I 
am  a  gainer  by  feadinf  aheap. 

Ton  eenaider  that  on  the  8/X)0  iheep  vhieh  yon  lht»  that 
the  inoeaaed  Talne  of  the  animal  when  frt  doea  not  bring  yon 
homeaatothe  eoetof  theaitiftcialloodyonnae?  Then  we 
may  get  lome  little  letnin,  bnt  not  on  the  cattle.  In  fitting 
aheep  it  ia  not  that  kae  to  tenant  iknneri ;  but  in  fhttbg  beaata 
yon  aie  obliged  to  Ikt  a  certain  quantity  of  bcaata  fbr  the  con- 
anmption  of  the  atnw  to  amke  it  into  manure. 

Ton  look  for  yovr  lemnnetation  in  the  inacaaed  quantity  of 
com  that  yon  hope  to  obtain  in  the  anooeeding  yiv  or  yean? 
Suctlyao, 


That  semnnmation  wonld  of  eoorae  depend  upon  the  pcico 
of  com  ?    No  qneation  of  it. 

If  the  price  of  com  fdl  betow  a  certain  amoont  thoe  would 
benoremvMntion?    Geitainty  not. 

ThiSfitwill  be  Meii«  is  eWdence  all  one  way,  that 
goes  far  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  Mechi  aaaerto. 
Ai  a  weak  point  in  modem  agricoltore,  we  beUere 
he  hai  done  seniee  hj  again  mooting  the  question; 
while  in  calling  attention  to  it  here,  we  only  do  so 
with  the  desire  of  seeing  it  yet  more  folly  discussed. 
If  stock  can  be  fed  with  a  fiur  profit,  we  can  only  uy 
onr  colomns  are  open  to  the  more  general  deyebp- 
ment  of  the  systenu 
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I  am  in  deed  and  in  tmth  a  praotioal  fanner,  and 
one  of  the  old  school  too ;  bat  having  expeiienoed 
mnch,  and  seen  more  of  practical  fanning  in  the 
modem  acceptation  and  implication  of  the  term,  I 
cannot  hut  rejoice  at  the  highly  satisiactoiy  and  rapid 
progress  made  in  such  practice :  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  many  and  vast  improvements  already 
achieved,  nor  to  the  wide  range  still  before  us ;  so 
that  my  hopes  and  expectations  are  large  and  com- 
prehensive---almost  unbounded.  I  know  of  no  limit 
to  agricultural  progress;  nor  do  I  believe  its  advance 
can  now  be  seriously  checked  by  any  vicissitude 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  The  agricultural 
world  is  fully  aroused ;  the  minds  of  farmers  are  fully 
alive  to  every  onward  movement ;  prejudice,  that 
bar  to  all  improvement,  is  arrested ;  conviction,  the 
result  of  observation  and  thought,  is  now  predo- 
minant ;  all  parties  acknowledge  an  improved  agri- 
culture, and  very  many  are  looking  forward  to  more 
extensive  advancement.  It  is  with  the  view  of 
aiding  this  advance  that  I  have  chosen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year  of  my  contributions 
to  the  Mark  Lane  Erpreit,  the  subject  named  above 
-^*' Agricultural  Possibilities."  I  purpose  confining 
myself  to  a  very  few  papers  upon  it,  although  it 
gives  me  abundant  scope ;  and  my  desire  is  to  show 
how  far  the  great  modem  innovations  sought  to  be 
introduced  into  farm  practice  can  be  beneficially 
carried  out ;  and  also,  on  the  contrary,  their  futility 
and  uselessness,  and  to  urge  their  consequent  aban- 
donment. 

In  passing,  I  wish  for  one  moment  to  notice 
an  isolated  case  of  existing  prejudice  against  steam 
culture.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts  professed  to  dismiss 
the  subject  in  a  word :  a  very  summary  and  very 
oommonwayindeed^-worthyof  thedaysofyore.  I 


well  remember  the  first  thrashmg  machine  worked 
by  horse-power  being  introduced  into  the  parish.  I 
also  reooliect  the  introduction  of  ridge-culture,  two- 
horse  ploughs,  and  other  early  improvementsof  varioos 
kinds— all  exciting  the  most  foolish  opposition  end 
ridicule.  What  a  change  has  now  taken  place,  not 
only  in  my  parish,  but  everywhere !  Why,  the  other 
day  one  of  my  oldest  neighbours,  a  man  of  72  years, 
said,  ''If  I  had  to  commence  business  again,  the  first 
thing  I  would  buy  shouhi  be  a  steam-engine."  We 
are  all  looking  forward  to  the  extended  application 
of  steam  to  agricultural  purposes :  our  labourers  are 
preparing  to  plough  and  cultivate,  to  reap  and  mow, 
by  aid  of  steam ;  and  why  should  they  not  P  What 
insurmountable  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  P  It  is  a 
pleasing  feature  to  find  our  men  ready  to  adopt  such 
improvements  as  they  arise,  and  even  longing  for 
their  introduction — ^the  idea  being  that  it  is  much 
easier,  and  far  more  noble,  to  direct  a  machine  to 
fulfil  their  task,  or  do  their  work,  rather  than  to  go 
through  all  themselves;  and  assuredly  such  vill 
eventually  be  the  case  in  agriculture  as  in  manu- 
£sctures— well-regulated  machinery  will  supply  the 
phice  of  much  hard  manual  labour,  the  labourer 
himself  becoming  the  engineer  and  attendant. 

1st.  Steak  CuLTuaE.— This  is  the  greatest  and 
most  important  innovation  upon  old-established  fsrm 
practice,  and  the  one  I  propose  first  to  inquire  into 
and  carefully  examine,  with  a  view  of  showing  how 
far  steam  appliances  can  be  made  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting agricultural  advancement  with  safety  and 
economy. 

Steam  has  become  the  great  motive-power  of  the 
age,  and  to  deny  this  power  to  the  agriculturist 
is  to  leave  him  out  of  course  in  the  grand  march  of 
improvement  on  which  the  world  is  bent.  Its  appli- 
cation is  all  but  uurersal  in  every  other  depertmeat 
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of  the  worid's  progress. '  It  propels  tlie  mighty 
castles  of  war,  the  merchant's  craft,  and  the  passen- 
get^s  saloona  across  the  ocean's  depths;  it  driyes 
the  reel  of  the  spinner  and  the  loom  of  the  weaver ; 
it  works  the  press  of  the  printer,  the  stones  of  the 
Bkilkr ;  it  drives  the  pile  of  the  engineer,  and  pumps 
clear  the  coffer-dam ;  it  raises  from  the  lowest  depths 
tibe  wealth  of  the  miner,  and  beats  the  iron  of  the 
smelter  into  its  required  form ;  it  is  made  most  ser- 
TioeaUe  in  innnmerable  minor  details  of  general 
business ;  and  its  gigantic  iron  horse  is  for  ever  tra- 
Tenisg  the  length  and  breadth  of  many  lands  with 
inoonceiTable  speed,  bearing  along  and  distributing 
the  Ysst  resources  of  a  nation's  wealth  and  industry, 
wiik  a  regularity  and  facility  altogether  unknown 
sad  unthought-of  since  the  world  began.  Yes,  this 
wonderful  appliance  of  power  is  fast  turning  every 
other  department  in  the  world's  business,  pleasures, 
and  duties,  into  unheard-of  channels  of  profit  and 
usefulness ;  and  the  greater  the  power  obtained,  the 
grester  and  more  numerous  appear  to  be  the  open- 
ings or  outlets  for  the  industry  and  energies  of  the 
people.  Shall  agriculture  then,  that  sound  founda- 
tion of  a  nation's  wealth,  be  left  behind  in  this  great 
movement  ?  Certainly  not.  The  sons  of  the  soil  are 
not  the  men  of  the  past  century :  no  class  of  men 
hare  attained  a  higher  standing,  or  are  pressing  for- 
ward iu  the  highway  of  knowledge  with  greater 
earnestness  and  zeal,  than  the  agriculturists  of  the 


present  day;  and  albeit  they  may  continue  to  act 
cautiously  and  prudently,  yet  but  once  show  or  de- 
monstrate to  them  a  really  improved  implement  or 
course  of  management,  and  it  is  speedily  and  very 
generally  adopteid— as  witness  the  introduction  of 
artificial  food  for  stock,  of  artificial  manuriugs  for 
soils^  and  of  various  particuhir  implements  for  culti* 
vation,  thrashings  or  other  farm  operations. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  motive  power  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  employed  in  works  of  drainage, 
and  with  surprising  advantage;  large  tracks  of 
country  have  been  recovered  from  a  bed  of  waters, 
to  become  the  most  fertile  and  productive  of  all  lands ; 
and  within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  some  of  the  common  operations  of  the 
turn — in  thrashing,  irrigating,  and  a  few  minor 
matters,  such  as  chaff-cutting,  cake-breaking,  &c. 
This  is  all  well,  but  far,  far  below  what  may  be 
anticipated  from  its  general  introduction  into  every 
practicable  depsrtment  of  farm  practice,  and  to 
which  event  very  many  farmers  are  anxiously  look- 
ing forward. 

The  agricultural  mind  is  open  to  some  grand  and 
important  step  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  my  intention 
in  my  next  papers  to  endeavour  to  show  how  or  in 
what  manner  such  introduction  may  be  carried  out, 
so  as  to  prove  beneficial  to  every  dass  of  farmers. 

P.F. 


THE    PUBLISHED    RESULTS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIENCE. 


Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  doubt  the  practi- 
cability of  codifying  the  published  resists  of 
sgricnltund  experience,  or  ignore  the  advantages  of 
comparing  the  progressive  steps  made  in  each  de- 
partment— of  grouping  the  various  subjects  into 
classes,  and  endeavouring  to  define  rules  for  them, 
we  must  refer  to  some  cases  in  which  this  has  been 
actually  done.  The  works  of  difiTerent  authors,  de- 
tailiog  their  personal  studies  and  experiments ;  the 
treatises  of  agricultural  chemists  and  men  of 
science ;  the  compilations  and  original  contribu- 
tions comprised  in  encyclopaedias  and  journals,  are 
not  what  we  mean.  But  take,  as  a  first  example, 
"The  Code  of  Agriculture,"  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
published  in  1817.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  distilled 
essence  of  the  materials  amassed  together  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  appeared  in  47  octavo 
volumes  on  the  state  of  the  English  counties,  in  30 
volumee  more  on  those  of  Scotland,  and  in  7 
quartos  on  specific  subjects.  From  the  very  com- 
meDcement,  Sir  John  had  contemplated  the  com- 
poution  of  a  code  out  of  the  information  which 
migbt  be  ooliscted ;  and  his  fitness  for  the  per* 


formance  consisted  not  alone  in  his  having  access 
to  these  books,  but  in  his  having  discussed  the 
various  topics  of  husbandry  with  practical  men — 
his  having  surveyed  their  farms,  compared  the 
various  systems  of  foreign  countries,  and,  above 
all,  his  having  been  himself  a  farmer,  and  that  on  a 
great  scale.  The  book  he  produced  was,  conse- 
quently, a  complete  manual  for  the  farmer  in  every 
point ;  embracing  all  that  was  known  at  that  time 
of  the  scientific,  economical,  and  commercial 
branches  of  agriculture,  together  with  projected 
means  of  improvement.  It  might  be  worth  while, 
indeed,  to  test  the  value  of  a  work  like  his, 
by  comparing  his  suggestions  with  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  subsequently  made 
successful  in  reclaiming  and  improving  land.  Next 
we  may  point  out  the  two  volumes  of  "British 
Husbandry,"  published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  in  1834,  as  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
Then,  further,  we  have  the  valuable  periodical  sum- 
maries of  agricultural  progress  which  Mr.  Pusey 
has  contributed  in  our  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 


THB  PARIIBieS  MAOAIINB. 


Qnittiiiff  mow  Aii  tofic,  w  procted  to  tlM  cm* 
•identM  of  noie  a|i«m]  piaetiMl  i«atl«ra»a^^^ 
the  eoatprtkeDiivft  mode  of  trealnoBt  to  wkkh  w 
htTe  aUudad. 

We  vilk  beg»»  nofc  vkh  Hfninege,  wWch  lyyi 
been  celled  the  fini  piiacipel  operatioii,  or  maf 
nartB|f»  which  hen  bee&  leid  to  be  the  eecond,  but 
with  tillage,  which  muet  sorely  be  the  prime  lebow 
of  cultivatioa.  Ever  eioce  the  curee  was  pro- 
nouDcedf  that  the  groond  ehonid  yield  "tbonw 
and  thieUeSt"  bo  tbet  ooly  ''  in  the  awe^t  of  hie 
brow"  should  men  eat  hread«  the  toils  of  husbeodry 
hare  been  two-fold -^ona  departmeiu  \ms^  to 
search  for  and  carefully  presenre  the  imeown  ^mhi- 
taneous  fruitage  of  the  earth  for  men  and  cs^e} 
the  other  to  increase  and  improve  that  produce  by 
industrial  art.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
we  are  hardly  satisfied  to  follow  any  custom,  how- 
ever ancient  without  enquiring  into  the  reason* 
which  support  it.  Philosopbers*  poets^  all  the 
learned  authors  who  ever  qieculated  npon  the 
origin  of  the  practice,  have  given  (says  Toll)  only 
this  explanation :  "  'nilage  increases  the  product  of 
the  earth,  because  it  does,*'  In  the  present  day, 
however,  we  are  beginning  to  apply  in  agricultural 
studies  the  principle  (so  universally  acknowledged 
in  other  arts),  that  in  order  to  improve  rapidly,  we 
must  cease  to  trust  in  mere  accidental  discoveries, 
and  ^x  clearly  in  what  particular  directions  our 
efTorts  should  be  concentrated.  English  agriculture 
cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  its  inventive  genius  in 
barren  fields  of  research :  let  us  try  to  find,  therefore, 
what  are  the  most  probable  means  for  improving  our 
operations  of  tillage.  And  Instead  of  the  common 
a  priori  method*  involving  the  theory  of  the  soil  and 
vegetable  growth,  we  will  just  review  the  steps 
which  have  been  made  in  actual  practice. 

"When  Adam  delved/'  whether  he  merely 
scratched  the  ground,  or  dug  and  turned  it  over 
with  a  sharpened  stick*  we  cannot  tell|  hot  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Hoskynsj  in  his  "  History  of  Agri- 
culture,"  the  earliest  known  form  of  tool  was  noi, 
Ai  we  might  suppose,  a  simple  spadst  but  a  really 
framed  and  manufactured  implement*— «n  idea  as 
contrary  to  our  preconceived  notions  as  if  in  the 
animal  kingdom  the  jointed  artioiihUa  should  have 
preceded  the  less  complicated  mollusea.  The 
Egyptian  "  sarcle"  was  a  sort  of  mattock,  [uck,  or 
hoe  with  a  large  blade ;  this  forming  an  acute  angle 
with  the  shaft  or  handle*  end  being  connected  with 
it  both  at  the  apex*  and  by  a  band  or  bar  holding 
the  two  arms  at  a  certain  distance  apwrt,— i«minding 
one*  in  fact*  of  the  capital  letter  A  with  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other.    With  this  the  workman 


cleaved  the  groMnd*  neiiig  h  at  we  do  the  pickaxe, 
dngfiof  towaidahiathobi<ok«Baofl;  asheslsads 
oa  whieh*  the  treading  of  his  fcot  helps*  Ai  a  cby 
clbifll^  to  break  the  elods.  I»  parte  of  Span,  Pw- 
togal,  Madeira,  the  Brawls^  the  West  Indies,  China, 
it  is  still  the  eomoson  implement  of  cultiue;  sad 
is  used  in  Devonshire  for  paring  and  grabbing 
np  ftirsf  land.  Now  left  it  be  obeerved  thai  the 
phmgk  was  nol  in^rodueedto  for^orm  smMer  styk 
fl/wor^,  but  was  simply  a  modifieation  ef  the 
original  implement,  so  thai  bonals  might  ei^  by 
th^  natural  mode  ^  draitgki  what  had  hitherto 
been  dono  by  manual  chopping  or  '^adsing.** 
The  handle  of  the  savele  woe  elongated  so  that 
oaenoottld  be  yoked  to  it}  and  a  atUl  was  added  at 
the  apex,  by  which  the  driver  eottld  hold  the  bbde 
steady, 

Bgyptian,  Greek*  and  Roman  ploughs  wsve  aUeen* 
versions  of  this  hind ;  and  in  China*  In&,  snd 
indeed  in  all  <«  the  Basl*^  the  same  model  ie  uei- 
versal.  In  Peru  the  pleagh  nay  perhaps  betray 
its  likeneee  rather  to  the  spade  than  to  the  mattock* 
as  H  has  a  cross*bar  near  the  shave*  on  which  the 
ploughman  sefte  his  foot  to  drive  h  into  the  gveoad, 
ae  a  workman  doee  In  digging.  Ploughs  without 
eonlter  or  monld-board  certainly  eould  not  eot  and 
turn  a  furrow-slice  as  ours  now  do^  but  they  ma- 
naged  to  accomplish  somewhat  more  than  a  mere 
marking  or  scarifying  of  the  surlhce.  The  plough 
being  held  always  leaning  sideways  away  from  the 
uaplgughed  land*  the  share  did  not  cut  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  horizontally*  but  obliquely,  and  cast 
out  on  one  side  and  partially  turned  over  the  loos- 
ened mould,  leaving  a  clear  trench  to  receive  the 
next  furrow.  The  furrows  were  all  thrown  one 
way  as  in  tum-wrest  ploughing,  by  inoUning  the 
s^are  alternately  towards  either  band.  This  me- 
thod is  still  in  use  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  f  rsnce. 
Turning  up  a  deep  furrow  of  strong  wet  land  is  a 
thing  never  attempted  by  implements  of  such  small 
power ;  where  there  is  even  a  turf  to  be  broken, 
they  go  over  it  several  times  before  it  is  all  torn  la 
pieces.  On  the  dry  soils  of  a  warm  climate,  how- 
ever* they  perform  with  great  ease  and  expedition, 
and  with  such  good  efifeet  that  we  have  imitatsd 
their  aoiion  by  oar  gnMers  emi  pattwatwi  ss  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  a  complete  pulverisstion. 
But  instead  of  employing  these  upon  whole  ground, 
we  are  obliged  to  break  and  lighten  up  our  stub- 
born okys  and  stiff  moist  loams  before  we  can  pur- 
sue the  same  kind  of  preparatory  tillage  (only  in 
greater  perieotion)  which  obuins  over  the  rest  of 
the  world, 
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THE    RURAL    ECONOMY    OF    ENGLAND.    SCOTLAND,    AND    IRELAND, 

BY    LEONCE    PE    LAVERGNE, 


Some  year  and  a-hailf  since,  a  French  gentleman, 

tben  on  a  visit  \o  this  couAtiy,  made  the  Royal 

AgricnUoral  Society's  meetin|(  at  Gloucester  the 

subject  of  two  or  three  amusing  letters  to  a  Parisian 

journal.    They  were  translated  into  English  almost 

iauBidiately  on  their  appearance,  as  many  of  our 

readers  will  no  donht  remember,  we  having  at  the 

nme  called  attention  to,  and  quoted  from  them. 

They  eontafaied,  indeed,  much  to  recommend  them 

—were  honest  and  original  in  their  tone,  faithfully 

detaDlog  a  foreigner's  first  Impressions,  and  In- 

eUning  to  allow  every  credit  for  the  spirit  and  perse- 

TerSQce  which  had  consummated  such  a  festival. 

Smart,  graphic,  and  sketchy  in  style,  they  wsre 

JQftt  the  kind  of  reports  one  might  imagine  a  French 

eonespondent  would  iudite — too  superficial  to  aim 

at  anything  like  importance,  and  well  content  with 

deacrihing  the  scene  as  it  waa  act  out,  without 

assayiag  to  inquire  how  or  why  it   had  been 

fostered. 

Monsieur  de  Lavergne,  however,  baa  now 
proved  himaelf  to  be  aomething  more  than  merely 
"eur  own  correapondent.*'  The  favour  with 
which  his  paaaing  notices  of  auph  gatherings  as 
that  at  Gloucester  were  received*  induced  him  to 
go  more  profoundly  into  the  subject,  and  to  show 
US  how  w^  he  has  profited  by  his  repeated  visits  to 
thia  country.  He  hasi  in  fact,  made  himself  so 
thoroughly  acqu^nted  with  the  rural  life  of  this 
kingdom  ai  to  have  becoma  almost  naturalised. 
Yon  recognise  no  longer  the  ingenuous  wonder  of 
the  atranger ;  much  inclined  to  admire,  though  still 
hatfanellned  to  quia,  what  he  does  not  altogether 
understand.  There  ia  little,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
he  haa  atudied ;  while  the  deeper  hia  researches  the 
more  readily  does  he  appreciate  the  value  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  the  more  earnestly  does  he  call 
upon  his  own  countrymen  to  follow  our  example. 

"  The  Rund  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  by  Leonce  de  Lavergne/'  is  a  work  that 
ought  to  do  much  for  the  agriculture  of  France. 
It  appeara  at  a  very  appropriate  period,  and  ia  just 
the  kind  of  instructor  that  might  emanate  directly 
from  the  Government  With  the  many  aonrcea  for 
the  oontinual  diatribution  of  information  which  we 
BOW  poeaese,  it  is  not  to  be  auppoaed  that  the 
English  farmer  will  gather  anything  very  novel 
from  M.  Lnvergne'a  v^ume,  The  ground  he  goes 
orer  baa  already  been  well  travelled }  while  in  ad« 
cbioa  to  hi*  own  ptraonal  experience  of  what  he 
▼rites  on,  our  author  candidly  avows  that  he  haa 


avuled  himself  fully  of  the  periodical  literature 
here  devoted  to  the  eonslderation  of  rural  economy. 

The  raault  of  this  judicious  combination  of  ma- 
terial  ia  a  work,  which,  if  only  inteieeting  to  the 
EagUah,  ahould  be,  we  repeat,  of  inealculahle  aer- 
viee  to  the  Frenoh  agriculturiat.  It  ia  not  alwaye 
that  we  are  onreelvee  ready  to  do  anything  like 
joatioe  to  what  we  may  have  aecompUahed.  We 
have  plenty  of  authoriUea  atUl  amongat  ua  ready 
to  aaaure  one  another  that  Engliah  agiieulture  ia  a 
diagrace  to  the  people*- that  the  Engliah  fkrmer  ia 
aaloth  and  a  dunee,  and  the  English  labourer 
somathing  worse,  from  almoat  every  point  of  hie 
condition,  than  any  of  hia  claaa  elsewhere.  Mon- 
sieur Lavergne,  after  a  very  careful  tour  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  la  inclined 
to  let  us  off  rather  more  euily.  He  makee 
us,  indeed,  aa  agrieulturiata,  an  example  for  every 
other  people  in  the  world-«-for  hia  own  moat  espe* 
ciaUy.  '*The  fact  ia,"  he  writea  in  hia  aecond 
page,  **  that  Engliah  agriculture,  taken  aa  a  whole, 
ia  at  thia  day  the  firat  in  the  worid ;  and  it  ia  in  the 
way  of  realizing  Airther  progreaa.'*  He  aoknow^ 
ledgea  hia  own  countrymen  may  not  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit  thia^"  In  ^nee,  perhaps, 
more  than  anywhere,  and  that  too  notwithatand** 
ing  our  proximity,  the  belief  that  agriculture 
in  England  had  been  neglected  for  the  aake 
of  the  manu&cturing  and  mercantile  intereata 
haa>  hitherto,  been  too  prevalent.''  Whatever  may 
have  been  intended  or  expeeted,  we  are  not  amongat 
thoae  who  would  have  to  thank  any  Government 
of  late,  for  ita  eapecial  care  or  conaideration 
towarda  agriculture.  The  truth  ia,  agriculture 
haa  not  been  neglected,  becauae  agriculture  haa 
taken  care  of  itaelf.  Thia  doea  not  alwaya 
appear  to  atrike  our  atranger  viaitor  aa  forcibly 
aa  one  might  have  auppoaed:  it  ia  neverthelesa 
the  caae.  Of  all  purauita  in  thia  country,  there  ia 
none  which  haa  had  ita  wants  ao  little  attended  to, 
or,  aa  a  conaequance,  haa  had  to  do  ao  much  for 
itaelfi  aa  the  art  of  agriculture. 

M.  Lavergne  propoaea  to  himaelf,  at  atarting,  the 
fulfilment  of  two  great  dutiea — the  firat  to  show 
the  aotoal  condition  of  Britiah  farming;  and  aa  the 
aeeond,  to  point  out  the  true  eauaee  of  that  con* 
dition.  We  muat  aay  that  very  admirably  haa  he 
aecompUahed  all  that  he  undertook.  It  ia  not 
alwaya,  to  be  aure,  that  we  can  quite  agree  with 
him }  at  the  same  tima*  it  ia  really  extraordinary  to* 
find  how  eorreot  he  ia  in  the  detail  of  that  bna  Inea 
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he  is  bent  apon  teaching.  In  the  different  breeds 
of  our  cattle^  in  the  several  modes  of  cultivation  in 
practice,  his  summary  of  what  is  going  on  is 
alike  to  be  relied  on.  He  beoomesy  too,  at  times^ 
bold  enough  to  condemn,  and  often  enough  anxious 
to  suggest  someUiing  towards  our  y^t  further 
ascendancy. 

As  we  propose  again  returning  to  die  work,  we 
may  content  ourselves  here  with  one  pregnant  sen- 
tence, already  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  as  to 
*'  the  real  superiority  of  this  constitution  of  agricul- 
ture." "  It  lies,"  then,  *'  in  Great  Britain  at  least— 
for  Ireland  requires  aseparate  examination — ^in  these 
two  important  points :  first,  the  almost  universal  sys- 
temof  leases,  which  makes  agriculture  a  special  occu- 
pation;   and  secondly,  the  number  of   monied 
men  who  fearlessly  embark  in  farming."    One 
reads    this    over    again,  before  becoming  quite 
willing  to  ''  pass  "  it  as  thus  intended.    That  the 
employment  of  capital  is  the/r»^  great  secret  of 
success  in  agriculture  is  a  truism  patent  enough. 
That  this,  however,  is  associated  ^«ii#ra//y  in  Great 
Britain  with  a  universal  system  of  leases,  is  more 
startling,  especially  when  we  come  to  remember 
that  the  case  is  precisely  the  reverse.    Leases  may 
be  "  the  almost  universal  system  "  in  Scotland — 
and    the    work   comes    out    under  the  care  of 
*'  a  Scottish  farmer" — ^but  they  are  as  certainly 
not   so  in    Great  Britain    generally.     We   say 
nothing  on  their  real  merits,  many  as  they  possess ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  come  to  the  fact.  The  advance 
of  British  agriculture,  so  far,  is  attributed  to  an 
almost  general  system  of  leases,  by  a  stranger, 
whom  it  will  be  our  duty  to  show  has  been  grossly 
misinformed.    We  begin,  indeed,  to  doubt  whether 
M.  Lavergne  or  his  translator  have  not  made  some 
mistake  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word ;  when 
fortunately,  in  only  the  succeeding  page,  we  are 
put    right    again.      "In   England   they    (long 
leases)    are    almost    unknown,    or,    rather,    it 
happens  pretty  frequently  that  they  have  no  lease 
at  all.     Tkree-fourihs  of  the  farms  are  held  upon 
what  is  catted  tenancff'at'Witt"    This  is  more  like 
it.    And  yet  our  contemporaries  are  quoting  **  the 
constitution  "  of  English  agriculture  as  something 
which  it  is  not,  and  instancing  one  of  the  most  pal- 
pable of  the  few  grand  errors  in  an  otherwise  very 
careful  production.    It  is  capital,  and  security  for 
capital,  no  doubt,  that  have  made  "  the  constitu- 
tion "  of  English  agriculture ;  but  the  lease,  so  far, 
has  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  evidence  to  this 
fact  is  too  general  to  require  any  very  especial  men- 
tion.   It  was  only,  however,  at  the  very  last  gather- 
ing of  the  Smithfield  Club   that  we  heard  the 
President,  his  Grace  the  Duke  Richmond,  speak 
to  the  reluctance  still  evinced  by  the  tenant  farmers 
to  take  leases.     liberty  of  actum,  one  of  M. 


Lavergne's  grand  specifics,  is  certainly  more  di- 
rectly attainable  in  a  good  business-like  tenant- 
right  custom^  or  agreement. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION  AVERAGES. 

Sn,— Ai  your  readers  may  fed  anxioiis  to  know  ffae 
result  of  the  com  STerages  for  the  seren  years  to  Chiiat- 
mas  last,  published  in  the  London  Oaxetie  of  the  5th 

inst.,  fis. :— 

B.    d. 

Wheat 6    Of  per  unp.  hash. 

Barley 3    7f  do. 

Oats    .2    6  do. 

I  b^  to  state  for  their  information  that  eaeh  £100  of 
tithe  rent^-ahaige  will,  for  the  year  1855,  amount  to  .j^9 
158.  8|d.,  which  is  a  redncdon  of  £1  Ss.  8H-  from  Inst 
year's  valae. 

The  foUowing  statement  from  my  "Annual  TUiie 
Commutation  Tibles"  will  show  the  worth  of  if  100  of 
tithe  rent-eharge  for  each  year  sinee  the  passing  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Aet,  tIs.  :—  £    u*    d» 

For  the  year  1837 98  13    9f 

„  1838 97    7  11 

„  1839 95    7    9 

„  1840 98  15    9| 

„  1841 102  12    5i 

,,  1842 105    8    2f 

„  1843 105  12    2k 

„  1844 104    3    5^ 

„  1845 103  17  Hi 

„  1846 102  17    8f 

„  1847 99  18  lOi 

„  1848 102    1    0 

„  1849 lOO    3    7f 

„  1850 98  16  10 

„  1851 96  11     4f 

„  1852 93  16  Hi 

„  1853 91  13    5f 

„  1854 90  19    5 

„  1855 89  15    8f 

19}    1,878  14    6^ 

General  average  for  19  years £98  17    7^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  serrant, 

ChARLSS   M.  WiLLICHy 

Actuary  UoiTerstty  Life  Office. 
25,  Sfifolk'Sireet,  Pall-mall,  Jan.  8, 1855. 


PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINE  FOB  AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.--The  CA«t(«r  Courant6menhn  aa  engine  which 
his  been  reeentiy  manufiietared  at  the  worki  of  Meisn. 
WiUiinu  and  Mowle,  of  that  eitj.  It  it  of  eight  heree-pofwer, 
feiy  ncatiy  conetmeted,  and  fitted  on  a  caniige  to  be  drawn 
bj  a  hone.  It  hu  been  made  eipreeily  (jmy  the  Conrmt)  for 
oor  gillant  neighboor.  General  Yiieoant  ConbenDura,  who 
takea  a  wann  intereat  in  the  impvofement  of  agrienltme,  and 
who  iatenda  it  to  be  used  in  the  cutting  of  timber,  and  other 
Munahig  pniposni 
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THE    PRACTICE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


No  one  wiU  qoBBtion  the  necesnty  of  pladng  the 
practice  of  agriculture  upon  a  footing  with  other 
hnmchee  of  manuilMtiures*  and  by  ao  combining 
the  practical  ^th  the  iKientific  departments  as  to 
reduce  it  to  a  principle,  and,  so  far  as  the  leading 
braochea  of  it  are  concerned,  not  to  allow  questions 
upon  the  aobiects  of  cultiTstion,  drainage,  and  ma- 
mniDg  to  be  treated  as  if  we  were  entering  upon  a 
new  science,  with  an  unexplored  field  before  us. 

The  simple  process  of  tilling  the  soil  has  been 
kng  known  and  practised  successfully,  and  so  fiir 
18  the  means  afforded — ^by  the  use  of  the  plough 
ind  harrow — probably  was  as  well  done  a  century 
a(n>  u  et  the  present  moment ;  but  the  improve* 
meat  in  implements  has  rendered  the  practical 
processes  of  the  work  more  easily  and  less  ex- 
peauvely  performed — a  desideratum  in  all  agrioul- 
tozal  matters,  and  therefore  worthy  of  our  first 
ooosideration. 

The  continuous  exposure  of  the  soil  to  atmos- 
pheric influence  is  known  to  be  highly  beneficial; 
lad  the  affinity  existing  between  the  elements  of 
the  soil,  and  the  gaseous  matters  existing  in  common 
atmospheric  air,  denotes  the  necessity  of  repeated 
exposure  and  pulverisation;  and  thence,  in  the 
early  periods  of  agriculture,  the  extensive  practice 
of  clean  Allows,  when  by  continuous  ploughing  and 
harroraig  through  ten  months  of  the  entire  year, 
sufficient  benefit  was  obtained  to  enable  the  land 
to  prodnoe  a  crop  in  the  foUowing  year.  As  the 
knowledge  of  esculent  root  crops  was  then  un- 
known for  winter  consumption  by  animals,  perhaps 
no  better  mode  could  then  be  devised  for  effecting 
die  object;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  prevalent, 
that  i^though  the  system  has  long  become  ex- 
ploded by  the  best  farmers,  still  most  of  the  leases 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  retain  clauses, 
making  it  still  imperative,  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  practice  of  growing  upon  our  arable  land  a 
large  proportion  of  green  crops  for  summer  feeding, 
and  of  root  and  brassica  crops  for  winter  feeding, 
demands  the  application  of  implements  that  will 
vhh  fiKility  effect  the  double  process  of  clearing 
the  soil  from  weeds,  and  effect  the  degree  of  pnl- 
Toisation  necessary  to  their  production;  and 
hence  the  host  of  scarifiers,  broadshares,  eradi- 
eators,  and  pulverisers,  &c.,  tiiat  now  form  the  prin- 
cipal department  of  our  agricultural  exhibitors. 

The  old  adage  that  **  scarifiers  are  bad  ploughs 
but  good  harrows"  exemplifies  the  utility  of  these 
implements ;  nor  can  we  even  now  controvert  it,  for 
«t  this  moment  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 


implement  that  will  so  readily  bring  the  soil  into 
immediate  cultivation  as  the  plough;  and  combined 
with  the  scarifier,  roller,  and  harrow,  the  whole 
process  of  pulverisation  may  be  readily  effected,  and 
in  a  manner  more  perfect  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  or  two  of  these  implements 
alone. 

It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  consider  in 
detail  the  operation  as  it  proceeds,  and  to  show  a 
few  material  points  that  require  attention,  some  of 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  less  practised 
agriculturists. 

To  begin,  therefore,  we  will  state  in  the  outset 
that  nature  never  ceases  to  produce,  upon  every 
description  of  soil,  weeds,  or  natural  grasses,  when- 
ever the  surface  is  not  occupied  by  crops  artificisUy 
produced,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  pro- 
dudng  them  by  continuously  stirring  the  surface. 
It  therefore  becomes  obvious  that  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  one  description  of  crop  the 
preparation  for  another  should  be  immediately 
commenced;  and  if  the  rotation  and  system  of 
cropping  be  perfect,  the  necessary  employment  of 
the  horses  and  workmen  wiQ  follow  in  quick  and 
regular  succession  and  order. 

As  soon,  therefore,  'as  the  harvest  operations 
have  become  sufiicientiy  advanced  to  admit  the 
plough,  the  processes  of  cleaning  and  prepanng  the 
land  should  be  immediately  put  into  operation. 
And  as  the  space  to  operate  upon  becomes  day  by 
day  more  extended,  then  it  behoves  the  operator  to 
advance  his  object  by  those  means  by  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  surface  may  be  stirred  in  the 
least  time,  for  the  double  object  of  eradicatiog  couch 
and  root-weeds,  as  of  pulverising  the  surface  and 
stimulating  the  annual  seeds  into  action.  For  this 
purpose  various  implements  have  been  invented  of 
great  excellence,  such  as  broadshares,  scarifiers, 
and  cultivators,  that  with  the  small  number  of 
horses  and  men  effect  four  times  and  even  six  times 
as  much  in  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  plough ; 
these,  with  the  harrowing  that  follows,  entirely 
pulverise  the  surface,  and  effect  the  object  before 
adverted  to. 

If,  however,  the  land  is  required  for  an  immediate 
crop  of  turnips,  rape,  vetches,  rye,  &c.,  the  plough 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  object ; 
this  may  be  immediately  followed  by  the  scsrifier^ 
harrow,  and  roller,  as  may  become  necessary,  re« 
peating  the  operation  until  the  whole  of  the  root* 
weeds  are  brought  to  the  surface. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  implements  before-named 
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it  will  be  seen  that  the  advancement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  autumn-fallowing  will  have  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  perfection  as  to  supersede  the  old  method 
of  summer  fallowing,  and  it  is  possible  thus  to 
plough  and  thoroughly  pulverize  every  portion  of 
the  arable  latii  ftf  AflMi  Mti^bM(iy  ia  gr«(f&€ropt, 
dovM*!  and  f|vaiswi  ptwioualy  Id  conttoAciHig  tlM 
wheat  sowing,  mA  in  «dditf«a  to  piMigh  ^  hAd 
before  Bcaft^M  iAm,  sb  inat  vfvty  poitioft  of  rafs 
fMtn  may  in  Miitabte  seaseM  ¥b  rendeivd  ftpable 
of  TCfceivilig  a  crop,  «r  bfc  in  a  ttry'fonmtrd  staitt 
for  the  root  crops  of  the  succeeding  year. 

Upon  w«ll-manag«d  lhrfn8>wlMi«tiie  ml  isYriable 
ftnd  easily  ptdteriaed^  M  ponfon  of  it  sliovM  «ter 
be  MMpecHpM.  M«y-^y  sho«ldlMthel«mifalty 
cftfppfiA  f  aiBd  as  the  MkieriHg  of  tlM  ry^  vetches, 
&c.,  proceeds,  the  same  processes  tbat  %o»k'pliti  in 
tbe  SMtuan  sbonM  be  again  renewed.  Immdialely 
upon  reaoviMg  my  portion  of  these  «rops,'ibe  snf  • 
TscA  sbewd  be  MioMKl^gbly  tcwafted)  sMi  tM  mbbuni 
ceUeetediind  carted  to  Hbe  fimnyaHljM-  cmnpMt 
h^p,  and  Ine  land  fitomgWRj,  bsfroii^ed  thewsyngbly, 
bcMtrcm  aftH  s|^^Mi  MirMW'eci,  v0lOTe  tne  MkSni  llbf^MM 
foots  of  Hie  pr0«fous«Mps  beooriie  dried,  so  sil^'en* 
swre  the  fuftest  degree^f  pirtteri«allli01i  beingoireOted. 
Espeoia!  ^Mention  is  re^islie  in  this  fioifion^Of  tbe 
Mxrar ;  for  4t  wyi  be  fbund.  If  the  ted  Is 
tAoBgbed  only,  alid  ««Ared  to  ronoln  tftftiltbefinv 
ron^  becotne  dt^  by  i^  «nn  iMid  irins  tibtft  ¥nt» 
the  amount  of  labour  nftenrarite  booto^red  fHll 
iiot«llbet  the  object  «o  well^  by  reason  of  ev«ry 
fibre  >oif  the  tbots  (MpedaUy  of  I'Hcfaes)  becommg 
so  tonghMied  llhat  AAbMtimpleaioiits  wiH  not  ibon 
efibCft  fbe  ob}«et ;  so  tbat  ifftslsfld  of  finemotfld  far 
the  pfodoetioto  of  turnip  oreps,  it  eonfbinatfon  iA 
tMnnte  dods  irin  beootne  the  VBsidt,  wbich  Mltbor 
M^n  moislMhre  nor  vesift  the  adcnisoion  of  air  snf- 
lleieoifly  to  <«ecelOrate  thoir  growth. 

It  mn  not  onr  itftention  to  slate  so  iMy  tin  niere 
processes  <f(  ngricfliltare  $  but  as  oar  aiiai  is  to  «t<- 
bibh  the  gn«t  benefit  dorr««d  by  the  assiMMee  of 
newly^invented  itnifiomefits  In  «be  cnltHntion  of 
sirable  httid)  it  stnick  ns  Ifaat  it  could  not  be  boner 
done  than  by  irtioiritfg  how  they  mi^  be  most  ad* 
timtageoniAy  omployed* 

What  were  !lb«  original  processes  may  be  readily 
amd  (samly  defined.  Otfe-foarth  or  oven  ono  moio^ 
of  the  arable  land  of  onr  arable  finrtns  did  not^pro- 
duce  any  crop.  The  land  remained  in  theaane  SCflte 
tbroogbont  the  antnmn  and  eirly  winter  moifths  as 
it  btkl  been  left  by  the  cereal  crops  of  fbefreoeding 
year ;  and  pnM^oasly  to  the  plongb  entering  upon 
it.  It  bad  become  a  sward  of  natmal  grasses  Md 
weeds ;  it  tberefore  frequently  required  a  whole 
sitttinor*s  fiillow  to  oKdieate  that  wbieh  had  iMon 
suffered  to  accunndate  in  the  preoodhig  anttnan. 
Bat  the  flteohiof  did  not  ottd  there;  Ibr  the  aceu- 


mulation  of  vegetable  matter  thus  produced  had 
become  a  nucleus  for  wire-worms  and  insects  to 
prey  upon  the  crops  of  the  succeeding  yean.  The 
abseme  of  root  crops  upon  the  farm  prevented  a 
sufficient  number  of  animals  being  kept  to  convert 
tiM  oflM  straw  Salo  manure ;  Mid  the  rednctioii  in  the 
number  of  horses,  idso  kept,  to  mdtivate  the  hm, 
only  Ittcrsassd  the  doierionitionk 

It  is  mdnly  opon  tlib  teeoinit  that  the  cnl^tors 
^  small  faims  eannot  now  mibeiftt  by  Ihcir  bnti* 
Horn.  WKboot  anfilcMnt  feree  of  horses  or  sde- 
qmite  mplemonts  tbey  are  unable  to  adopt  the  nev 
system  j  afid  tbo  aboence  of  oxen,  cows,  and  shMp 
predndes  IJbe  manufhc%ore  of  mnmire ;  aod  reduced 
lo  ttbe  ftocessity  of  making  all  tbeir  paymeiita  from 
the  scanty  crops  of  grain  p^rodttced,  they  ruvly, 
mHwiUistanfeg  ^ar  frugal  and  indnstrioos  fasbitt, 
kmg  soeceod.  Pldnfel  «s  this  oonchision  is,  we 
dwply  deplore  tbeir  aofisrtiiuaAe  position,  b^eving 
iibat  they  tU  a  pineo  in  eivilioed  ooeiety,  not  only 
nocesmny  wBt  DesOBcAl. 

Oil  the  other  band,  liowevet ,  the  gimniyf 
MMflnty  m  prooocmg  tiia  mfgert  mmvur  si 
human  food  from  the  soil  of  this  Irinndott  de* 
mands  the  faiiostde^'eknimuai  of  llw  meant  best 
oidonlated  to  oneuiv  it ;  md  tbefcibrs  we  ORtat 
upon  €be  iMk  as  a  ^tfty,  and  nideh  we  ilMfi  m«m 

in  wnr  onecoBdifig  numtwrs. 


CAVALRT  VOE»eft.<^The  difleiflfey  etporlaeefl  is  po- 
^MiaiftMMMtsttoaBtem  esialrybu  iofoM  mdass  e» 
■idaSKioa  in  farioMqatttm.  ia  the  OuplUMhw  wmte  sf 
tUi  pAlicttkw  I  idinMi  to  it,  at  tbs  ttme  time  praiMMiif  n 
tugmentaliDn  of  priee.  Thtt  plaa  haa  been  adoptad  vpoa  • 
■lidini^  scale.  Thirty  two  ponnds  is  now  aoiborised  to  begins 
fteHteTMrs  old  boMS,  nd  forty  poimds  for  sit,  seven,  sad 
el|^  7«sifs  old.  Wb«fberfbiawinbefsaadqaiteafidicie« 
rtiaageuMii  Iha  ssqoSI  oMTOra.  ]totifldbeiaoRis«» 
foi«i«y  wiMi  piaetical  <«ipeiBSDee  ^  tbS  vdlse  ^  «<^ 
boeass,  if  the  laaiimw  piiee  bad  be«i  aosoidad  tolHc,  lOr 
and  seven-yaar-olds,  and  a  redaction  made  in  tbe  priot  iot 
tigbt-year-olds ;  bat  such  is  (be  imperative  demand  for  effec- 
tive animslB,  tbit  prices  will  not,  it  is  eapeeted,  be  tery  ten- 
puloody  adheMd  to,  provifling  tbeqadltteatiaBsne  e^irivdat. 
me  ^SBNoidlBeiAnuesd  by eoaaiMoiieft  ikoai  ibe  f^ 
Govsnaiealk  whs  an  williag  to  oAeuios  open  ooricgalSliMi 
prioea.    IbairaMoant]fgiveatbeaalQootmachatteifti0D,sBd, 

with  tba  most  profound  respect,  will  offer  a  sogcestioD  toeo- 
eouraga  farmers  to  breed  horses  for  the  espeeiel  pnrpoie  of 
mounthig  the  troops.  The  proposal  is,  tbst  prenloni  ^ 
given  by  GNifWnmeat  fbr  tbe  liest  >lioNes  ediibito)  «t  <lN 
■Mtivgs  of  tha  Bsysl  Aoflsdtanl  Society  of  Eaglmd,  0d« 

oIlMv  iainsBtiBl  agneoltaial  aestjagej  «a  the  foH»««f 
terms  .—fifty  pounds  for  tbe  best  horse  calenlsfed  for  the  sis 
of  the  regiments  of  Life  Guards ;  thirty  pounds  for  ths  beit 
hone  calculated  for  the  Artillery  and  Dragoon  reginenti ;  ssd 
twenty  pounds  for  the  best  hoise  csteulated  for  the  a«  of  ^ 
ll^ht  etvdry  regimeiits ;  with  theiiroviio  flmt  ttf  l^^"*^^ 
ttMd  for  eompftitisa  shoald  be  nbieet  to  thesWn  ^  ^ 
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fcnaeait  tt  the  ngalatioa  frice  ftf  tlw  diM  ftnr  wbidi  lA  ii 
adapted;  uidthfliBicibQilf  ef  the  bone  fortliedaniBvlkieli 
lus  owns  jnptmn  to  tater  to  be  dctermised  bf  the  Gorem- 
iMBt  iaipector,  gifiaif  the  ovner  the  optioB  of  withdriwing 
CroB  eoBupe^taoB  in  the  ercnt  of  hie  not  mpprarinf  the  dan 


WBieh  vay  be  eNtJiMe  to  hn  botn.  T%ii  wevM  be  e  Btest 
of  brimiaff mfitet  niaiber  of  horaei  togellftaft  Md  ieve gieat 
expenae  of  oflkera  of  fegivt nta  amd  agenti  ettcBdinc  fain  in 
leardi  of  then— an  expesae  neariy  equifalcnt  to  the  amount 
piopoBfd  to  be  gifen  in  premiun8.^-^0  Sporting  Review, 


•'-  '■- 
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pat-stock   shows. 


The  luiD^  ^idhroCiB  filial  iitty6  bd6h  ezpftSiOd  on 
fin  nojccty  totes  bpj^rroTiiig  Ind  Mlfeit  ddnndbiuiiig 
pTCMttt  |nBcAcc9«  natiitiDy  teftd  Ih6  cnqoiriDg  taiiia  to 
entertain  the  qneitfofi  tY  fnrogfefts,  lo  as  to  i«due6  to 
■vbobj  ina  opponta  icrgtRiiaiiti  iato IVada  Som^f  for 
tzaiapla,  ai^gw  ttcit  It  Is  atetrlntefy  liecMskty  to  carry 
IWtefc  \o  Utt  MmM  Ifttll  the  hMA  ctf  Ihe  thittial 

aaiMlB  OTy  m  "OftRr  tft  VBn  ita  OOhfluRftlOlttu  mfd  lattRI- 

wg  cnriVacfbtiatica  j  tiM  nMh^  bannot  m  %  tNttt  ut  out 
hA  pit^p^ailSMl  V  Mnceplfrew  m  ^aiy  pfoof.  OtileilBy 
agluty  wrafilinig  tnb  iMWadaeas  of  thto  |)Topontldni  don- 
elade  that  oar  present  practioes  have  gonte  A  W^  Way 
hcroBd  «I8  liaBite,  doadwimlpg  aH  Hn  fat«t«6k  of  our 
\^viBSHiBB  csuuHiiiuiiB  n  vf  lii^ia*^  am  luuu  ^rwi  mvafc 
aa  aBot  wr  InnMni  nod  $  alM  'tutt^  %feBBot  va  a  dooot 
hal  ina  coBotaAaii  ia  alao  trM  to  h  iwrlilB  ttlaftt* 
r^  loawiviV)  thi  wo  launiuiia  avBB  oonnioinig  air- 
aiv  Baia  mroiTva  <  TtBai  nnpRFTv* 
neeniai^  tn  ordeir  to  doodiie 
wtteawag  wiuiiu  ita  fvnipifr  ttnila^  Cdba  hvaMiiig  va- 
heaHhy  aniaMb  aiid  ditfettad  t>at6h«r-mefet  ? 

&B0  iiB|ir u f  euieui  m  qveivioB  vamoc  do  luiiwaaiuiiy 
vnluoat  the  'jMot  €0-'0|faratluu  of  tba  farttM^  ahd 
V  wholfe  Ihtereata  hi  tfati  aa  in  all  oth«r  qaaatknn 
lat  stdek  ^ara  tln^^aMMa*    In  ciMfr 
vorda^  wo  anaat  vara  a  ^ntotttaa  eMdhMOft  of  dUMd 
wall  aa  4ife  alock,  befiAro  tha'fbots  Of  the  due 
be  hfoo^fat  hoon  t6  the  cOkivtuHoh  of  tMa  paMiby  ^ 
ilBdtatehavlhdoiidhrea;  ffilr,  Oii  thb  iMe 
head,  howe?er  good  the  health  of  the  oz  «Miy  HO  fti  tte 
fieedmg-box«  it  may  be  injared,  and  the  meat  diaeated, 
before  it  reachea  the  ihamblea ;  and,  on  the  other,  if  he ' 
if  unhealthy  at  home,  how  earn  tiw  bntaher  have  ^Dod 
meat  for  hfa  caitomera,  ajfler  hia  oz  nadecgoea  the  trying 
miliMBCca  of  a  Chriitmaa  cattle-ahow  ?    Whenaa,  #are 
we  to  adopt  the  ordinary  |»raeMOe  of  the  trader  t>f 
tIaoghftcilDg  ao  aumy  at  hOBM,  and  fmrardlDg  inYOksei 
•odeadHBoat  arieeawn,  eowtohivetheeMkiMBOiAtt- 
hiled,  ciAwr  by  y laehig  them  hi  the  hattda  of  btttehefii 
or  othoiwiiij,  aa  the  OHiie  may  be,  and  of  fbrwdr^og  ao 
ofito,  «ifller  dlri^etly  to  the  Smithileld  Clab  ezV!. 
I,  aa  ih  the  eaae  Of  the  ihetropolis,  or  t6  lite-afoch 
Ittr   being  daoghtered   and    exhibited    by 
batehofi,  thte  etery  Individual  wonld  haTe  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  compariiig  the   bntcher-meat    of   eztfa-fht 
•lock  wiQi  tliat  of  the  ordinary  market,  to  aa  to  be 
able  \Q  jadge  for  liimaelf  in  a  aatiafiustory  manneri  which 
it  more  than  ho  can  now  do. 

A  Chrbtaaa  ezhibitioB  of  dead  aioal,  ih  tte  mannai 
propoaed,  would  not  only  briog  it  before  the  public  in  a 


tehimef'  %hldh  wohld  alloir  of  it§  quality  belttg  saftsfac* 
toHly  detertahied,  bat  it  WcfuM  lAko  afford  faHnen  atid 
Diitebela  toofiB  fcAMbie  ttseaoB  for  the  improTetiieot  of 
thdr  respe^ire  profimfctai  thm  they  now  hare,  llie 
YkriifOr,  Ibl*  tofttadce,  trould  tbite  have  ta  opportunity  dS, 
Okamhtfog  both  eldea  Of  the  rrt!6te  he  lOlinufactared,  the 
acjtdfel  i[tttttfty  6f  ft  fh»m  a  ^?eti  aliiOtAit  of  raw  mate- 
rhd,  ahd  thehifttf^hde  l^fdh  diA^ntnot  klnda  of  food  haVe 
upoh  qtfalfty,  cbetntbtr^  'detciteiidtog  results  of  tlria  kind 
n'Mi  lA  ifatidh  KhttMbOtSoii  aa  ahe  no#  does  the  dflnteht 
'^aVtieft  Of  giiaBO ;  While  blftchel^  Woeld  hM  only  p^k^t 
by  the  ihfbftMtUitai  tbfey  WOuM  thtis  i«ceite  in  eoAilion 
With  the  fhfm^,  but  ahiO  by  thb  ImptOted  atock  setit  to 
market,  and  Xtst  meahs  IrMch  they  Would  acqtdre  fbr 
^abHnl^  ttMn  to  f mpforb  their  OWn  ttade  raative  to  tlfe 
fisedftfi:,  teanifgeihtfnt,  afid  Mtidifhteting  Of  fat  stock,  lo 
Ik  to  tealhtahi  the  qOaHty  of  thb  itoelft  at  fti  h%heit 
itahdard  of  taloe.    . 

In  oirclir  to  illustrate  Our  Vubject,  let  tis  take  a  Ikt  oz 
ter  vb.  ezample.  KoW,  ^Tcry  part  of  this  oz  has  itg 
▼alfte,  biit  diffef eht  plurta  poiseis  different  yalues.  ^en 
the  loih,  rump,  IHid  forerlb  are  worth  eight  penct  per 
pOxfnd  (quotftti;  ^e  ftubataliee  Of  thia  from  Johnson  and 
BlKo'kie's  ^  Cydopftidia  of  Agriculture''),  then  the  but- 
tock, thick 'lltak,  and  folddlerlb  InH  fetch  its-penee; 
the  itchbbife,  ad^Ayone,  or  edgebOne,  mouse  round,  thin 
^ank,  chudkHb,  brtsket,  tfnd  leg- of-muttbh  piece,  jtv«- 
petite ;  the  t^od,  sftckibg-l^lece,  ttd  ifeck,  fhree-pihee; 
and  the  shth  and  leg,  only  (wo-penees  thus  forming  five 
qualiQiM  odt  (#  ttit  Oarc^iis  tt  the  6x,  each  of  which  is 
different  in  yalne  from  the  Other,  and  Whfob,  for  the 
shke  of  tftff^plbtflty,  Ihiy  be  tabiAated  thus  :•— 


lat  quality  at  8d.  per  lb.  i 

2fldqaamyat6d.^lb.  \ 

- 

8rd  quality  at  5d.  per  lb.   < 


1.  lioni. 
8.  Raaip. 
8.  Forerib. 

4.  Battock. 

5.  Tbick  flank. 
e.  IfiddlBiib. 

7.  Itchbone. 

8.  Mouse  ronnd. 

9.  ^niinifauft. 

10.  Obaekrib. 

11.  Briaket 


Lll2.  Ijeg-of-mutCon  piece. 
ilth  qaillty  at  8d.  per  lb.  . .  18.  Clod,  sticking  piece,  tail  itcdr* 

8thqttaUtyat2d.perlb.    {S^S^* 

Xod,  bealdes  the  fltbotb  lite  quditlee  of  different 
ttOttey  valoea,  the  fifteen  parte  Into  which  the  affdiie  Of 
the  oz  ibtnttally  divided  have  each  a  diffbrettt  value  to 
tlte  eo(^,^tM!itiog  of  ^etfial  notiOe ;  for  it  is  heire  whete 
the  merita  of  eaeh  are  brought  to  the  teit,  and  fherefbre 
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tbdr  reepeeUfe  ealimry  quaUtifle  would  reqnire  to  be 
f  eparttely  inTeftigatiBd  at  evory  dead-meat  eihibition. 

Again,  the  different  parte  conatitating  tiie  offal  hare 
each  a  aeparate  Talne.  Thna,  the  Talne  of  the  hide  la 
different  from  that  of  the  looie  fat ;  looae  fkt  flrom  the 
heart,  liTer,  and  lighta ;  theae  latter  from  the  tripe ; 
tripe  from  got ;  gut  from  blood ;  and  blood  from  the 
contenta  of  the  atomach  and  Inteatinea;  beaidea  the 
head,  tongne,  and  tail,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  ten 
aeparate  qaalitiea  and  aa  many  Talnea. 

The  whole  oz,it  will  thna  be  aeen,  ia  anbdiTided  into 
about  25  parte,  each  of  which  baa  a  different  Talne,  in- 
trinaically  aa  well  aa  pecuniary ;  and  were  aome  five  or 
aix  oxen  of  each  of  our  different  breeda  thua  aubdivided 
and  exhibited,  the  reapectiTe  parte  in  competition  with 
each  other,  the  ahow  would  be  no  len  intereating  and 
inatmctiTe  to  the  public  generally  than  the  fermer  and 
butcher,  famishing  to  each  a  volume  of  information 
more  Tiduable  than  all  the  hooka  which  poiaibly  could 
be  written  on  the  subject.  No  doubt  there  would  be 
exceptions,  to  whom  the  proposition  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion may  appear  unworthy  of  aerioua  consideration : 
five  De? ona  of  each  of  the  daaaea  exhibited  In  Baker- 
street,  for  instance;  Atc  Hereforda,  Ato  ahort-homa, 
&o.,  with  ao  many  aheep  and  piga  of  each  dass,  thus 
arranged  and  distributed  OTcr  a  huge  8how-room,Vonld, 
no  doubt,  appear  every  different  apeotade  from  the 
living  animala  themselves ;  but  felse  impresaiona  of  thia 
kind  would  aoon  diaappear  the  moment  the  real  merita 
of  the  scene  were  oomprebended.  In  evidence  of  this, 
we  may  just  mention  tiiat  during  the  last  few  years  we 
ouraelvea  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  very  care- 
fully the  fat  stock  exhibited  in  Baker-street,  and  aa  many 
of  Uieir  carcases  when  slaughtered  aa  we  possibly  could : 
and  that  the  oftener  we  examine  the  two,  the  more 
deeply  are  we  convinced  that  the  latter  (the  dead-meat 
show)  is  the  practical  plan  for  arriving  at  usefiil  conclu- 
sions. Judging  of  the  quality  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 
in  Baker-atreet  alwaya  reminda  ua  of  '*  buying  a  pig  in 
a  sack ;"  whereaa  on  the  butcher's  stall  the  lean,  fat, 
and  bone,  as  alao  the  weighta  of  the  different  parte,  are 
differently  seen  and  hsndled. 

Many  of  our  moat  intelligent  practical  men  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture  and  the  butcher-trade  believe 
that  the  dead-meat  trade  will  ultimately  supersede  the 
live  stock ;  and  thia  conviction  ia  baaed  not  on  merely 
speculative  ratiocination,  but  experience.  Both  the 
farmer  and  butcher,  for  instance,  are  beginning  to  find 
that,  in  the  British  capital,  Newgate  Market  suits  them 
better  than  Smithfield;  and  a  glance  at  the  different 
parte  of  the  ox  we  have  just  enumerated,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  family  butcher,  who  can  only  sell  a  few  of 
them,  returning  in  many  cases  three-fourths  of  the 
fore-quartera  he  kills  to  the  dead-meat  market,  will 
readily  furnish  the  moat  auperfidal  obaerver  with  a' 
practical  reaaon.  With  the  exception  of  the  hide  and 
loose  fat,  the  rest  of  the  offal,  with  legs  and  shins,  are 
worth  more  to  the  farmer  for  manure  than  what  such 
butchers  are  able  to  give  for  them.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  would  give  more  for  the  ox  without  them  than  with 
them,  were  it  possible  thus  to  effect  an  agreement. 


It  la,  no  doubt,  the  arbitrary  diameter  of  thia  fkmilj 
demand,  and  the  neceanty  whidi  butchers  experience  in 
complying  with  it,  together  with  the  small  inaignificMit 
price  reodved  for  so  much  of  the  offid,  that  haa  fflreai 
rise  to  intermediste  jobbing,  and  the  alanghter  of  ao 
many  of  the  beaata  aold  in  Smithfidd  for  the  dead-meat 
market,  in  order  that  a  more  economical  diatribution  of 
parte  may  be  effected.  The  provindd  botdier,  aguin, 
feels  that  he  can  redixe  more  for  the  finer  parte  in  the 
metropolis  than  he  can  at  home,  and  less  for  the  fore- 
quartera,  while  railway  communication  ia  fiadlituting 
compliance  with  both  theae  demanda ;  henoe  not  onlj 
the  increase  of  dead  meat  to  the  capitd,  but  the  grenter 
increase  of  the  finer  parte ;  while  the  fore- quarters  are 
sent  to  our  manubcturing  districts. 

The  necessity  again  of  a  greater  economy  of  mannrial 
producta  on  the  part  of  the  country,  and  aanitarj  reform 
on  the  past  of  every  large  town,  la  daily  becoming 
more  manifiBat,  increaafaig  the  vdue  of  offal  to  the  farmer, 
but  redudng  its  vdue  to  tlie  butcher.  This  ia  perb^pe 
the  meet  Intereeting  portion  of  our  subject,  and  there- 
fore we  ahdl  resume  the  consideration  of  detalla  in  a 
aeparate  article. 

Now,  a  dead-meat  exhibition,  with  prisea  and  medals 
for  the  beat  parts— age,  qudlty,  and  weight  being  dniy 
considered— would  stfanulate  improvement  in  tiie  earease 
trade,  very  much  enhanring  the  intereat  of  botfi  farmer 
and  butcher,  andogoua  to  what  haa  taken  place  at  onr 
ahowa  of  live  atock  and  implementa.  No  one  can  den  j 
that  our  breeda  of  cattle,  and  quality  of  implementa  and 
machinery,  have  been  greatiy  improved  by  the  hononr- 
able  competition  which  haa  taken  place  at  ourannnal 
meetings ;  and  it  would  be  unreaaonable  to  auppoee  that 
the  aame  spirit  of  emulation  would  not  be  experienced 
equally  efficadoua  In  connexion  with  the  dead-meat 
trade.  Nor  would  Its  good  effects  be  confined  to  the 
careaae  trade  only ;  for  butchers  generally  would  benefit 
by  it— they  falling  into  the  march  of  progreaa  with  a 
aimilar  degree  of  anxiety  to  advance  the  adence  and 
practioe  of  thdr  trade  aa  farmers  have  done  throni^ioiit 
the  provinces. 


FCOWERpPOTS  for  BOOliS.— FiU  a  pot  witii  coarse 
moss  of  any  kiad,  in  the  saoie  maaaer  sa  it  wodd  be  filled  with 
earth,  and  plsee  a  eattiag  or  a  seed  in  this  mots:  it  will  suc- 
ceed admirably,  espeeiaUy  with  plsnts  dettined  to  onament  a 
drawing-room.    In  sueh  a  litaation,  plants  grown  in  mosa  will 
thrive  better  than  in  garden  mould,  and  possess  the  veiy  great 
advantsge  of  not  causing  dirt  by  the  earth  washing  oat  of 
them  when  watered.    For  transportation,  phmts  rooted  in  mosa 
are  laid  to  be  better  adapted,  on  socount  of  their  Ughtness" 
The  explanation  of  the  practice  seemi  to  be  this:  that  -wwii 
rammed  into  a  pot,  and  lalijected  to  oontinud  watering,  iz  aoon 
brought  mto  a  state  of  decomposition,  when  it  becomes  a  very 
pure  vegetable  modd;  and  it  is  well  known  that  very  pure 
vegetable  modd  is  the  moat  proper  of  all  materiali  for  the 
growth  of  dmoit  all  kinds  of  plants.    The  moes  wodd  also 
not  retain  more  moisture  than  precisely  the  quantity  best 
adapted  to  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  root,  a  condition  whid 
csn  sesroely  be  obtained  with  any  certainty  by  the  use  of 
earth. 
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(Continued  from  page  52 1^  vol,  s]i,) 


KIMMBRIDGB   CLAY 

Occapies  the  yalleys    of  the  Upper  Oolites,  and 
accompanies  these  rocks  in  BuckiDgfaamshire,  Ox- 
fordshire,   Berkshire,   in  Dorsetshire,    in    Wilt- 
siiire  hy  Devizes,  and  in  Yorkshire   on  the  north 
side  of  the  vale  of  Pickering.    The  snhstratum  of 
the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  is  formed  hy 
Kimmeridge  clay,  where  it  is  capped  hy  an  ahrupt 
escarpment  of  the  superior  oolitic  heds.    The  depth 
varies  from  100  to  200  feet.    It  gets  the  name  from 
the  locality,  where  the  slate  clay  appears  in  the 
ahnipt  cliff  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour,  containing 
both  animal  and  vegetahle  impressions.    The  rock 
passes  into  a  slate  clay  and  hituminous  shale,  which 
effervesces  slightly,  and  hnrns  heavily.    Alum  has 
been  manufactured  from  it.    The  animal  remains 
are  marine,  and  the  hones  cetaceous. 

The  agricultural  character  is  a  tenacious  clay  land, 
often  covered  with  oak  woods,  and  has  hence  heen 
called  "  oak-tree  clay."  T^e  quality  is  cold  and 
repulsive,  arising  from  the  hituminous  nature  of 
the  original  rock,  which  has  heen  decomposed  into 
an  earthy  mass.  The  tenacity  is  wetter  in  nature 
than  the  clunch  clay  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  fens, 
but  less  viscous  than  the  London  clay,  and  stronger 
in  the  hody  than  the  Wealden  formation.  The 
draining  is  done  in  the  way  previously  recommended 
for  pure  day  soils ;  and  farm-yard  dung  is  the  only 
manure  that  can  act  on  the  harsh  composition  of 
the  soiL  A  rotation  of  cropping  as  follows  would 
suit  the  land  now  mentioned : 

Ist  year,  fallow;  2nd  year,  wheat ;  3rd  year,  hay; 
4th  year,  pasture;  5th  year,  pasture;  6th  year> 
oats.  Two  years  in  grass  will  make  the  course  of 
five  years,  which  may  prohahly  seem  more  expe- 
dient. 

The  water  on  these  clays  is  deficient  and  had  in 
quality. 

GAULT 

[Gdwgwrtt  German— a  hilly  or  mountain  earth, 
denoting^  the  nature  <  or  quality  of  the  rocks), 
or  Golt«  &c.,  is  an '  argillaceous  deposit  that 
Iks  between  and  divides  the  upper  and  lower  Bands> 
or  the  iron  and  green  varieties  of  that  formation. 
The  colour  is  pale  hlue,  varying  to  green,  and  he- 
coming  on  exposure  a  hrown  huffy  hue,  inclining 
to  black.  It  runs  through  the  whole  county  of 
Sussex,  from  Eaathoume  westwards  into  Hamp- 


shire ;  it  is  seen  near  to  Godstone  in  Surrey,  and 
called  "hlack-land;"  it  appears  at  Famham,  Alton, 
and  hence  to  Beachy-head ;  in  Hertfordshire  and 
Carohridgeshire  it  occupies  a  large  breadth,  and  the 
towns  of  Shefford  and  Biggleswade  stand  upon  it. 
The  upper  part,  which  is  next  the  green  sand,  is 
harsh  and  sandy,  with  green  particles ;  the  lower 
part  is  uniform,  plastic,  and  of  a  light  blue  colour. 

The  gault  of  Sussex  is  said  to  he  a  rich  soil,  that 
of  Cambridge  of  the  middling  quality,  and  that  of 
Godstone  is  decidedly  poor.  The  deposit  of  Cam- 
bridge is  considered  a  variety  of  the  chalk  marl, 
which  crops  out  from  beneath  the  boundary  of  the 
chalk.  It  occupies  a  considerahle  extent  of  stirface, 
reaching  to  the  boundary  of  Huntingdonshire  and 
Bedfordshire ;  the  thickness  is  variahle,  averaging 
perhaps  from  200  to  220  feet.  It  is  nearly  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  differs  from  the  true  gault  clay. 
The  formation  in  Sussex  may  have  heen  more  de- 
nuded than  the  Godstone  variety,  and  thus  deprived 
of  the  green  ferruginous  quahty  which  adheres  to 
the  upper  sand.  The  texture  is  not  very  viscous,  but 
it  requires  the  summer  fallowing  process  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  use  of  farm-yard  dung.  It  requires 
very  frequent  draining,  as  hefore  described.  Near 
Lewep,  in  Sussex,  the  stratum  is  250  feet  thick. 

The  clay  at  Tetsworfh  in  Oxfordshire  is  called 
"  gault,"  as  it  is  seen  to  he  associated  with  the  sands. 
With  the  debris  of  the  chalk  it  forms  the  rich  vale 
of  Aylesbury.  It  runs  by  Swindon  and  Calne,  in 
Wiltshire,  into  the  county  of  Somerset.  Both 
this  deposit  and  that  of  Camhridgeshire  are  modi* 
fications  of  the  true  gault,  which  is  hest  seen  at 
Godstone  in  Surrey,  as  the  iron  and  green  sands 
are  there  exhibited  in  the  most  prominent  manner 
that  can  he  ohserved  in  Britain.  The  so-called 
gault  of  Huntingdons^bira  is  identified  with  the 
Wealden  clay. 

WEALDKN   CLAY 

Occupies  much  space  in  the  counties  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hants,  and  some  little  in  Dorset. 
It  hears  the  provincial  name  of  "  oak-tree  clay,'* 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  a  fresh-water  deposit,  or  an 
estuary  formation,  from  an  almost  entire  ahsence  of 
decided  marine  genera  of  shells  or  zoophytes.  The 
formation  embraces  two  groups,  the  upper  or  Weald 
clay,  and  the  lower  or  the  Hastings  sands.  It  over- 
lies the  Purheck  heds,  which  are  placed  on  the  Port- 
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land  oolite^  contains  thin  beds  of  shelly  limestone, 
or  Sussex  marble,  enclosing  fresh>water  shells,  and 
forms  a  type  of  the  great  denudation  effected  by 
the  removal  by  watery  violence  of  the  once  uni- 
versally extended  chalk  range  over  all  the  Wealden 
formation.  The  deposit  is  very  markedly  posterior 
to  the  previously  mentioned  marine  clays,  which 
are  placed  in  higher  localities,  and  contain  the 
specific  organic  remains  to  show  the  marine  pro- 
duction. The  deposit  shows  a  quiet  and  orderly 
action,  and  may  have  been  located  by  some  overflow 
of  fresh  water,  after  the  sea  had  retired  to  its  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  had  ceased  to  effect  any  marks 
or  lasting  productions  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  operations  had  not  been  high  or  f  levated,  and 
the  deposit  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent. 

The  Wealden  or  oak-tree  clay  is  so  called  in  the 
latter  term  from  the  colour  resembling  the  decayed 
wood  and  leaves  of  that  tree,  or  from  the  stunted 
and  misthriven  oak  trees  forming  in  many  places 
the  chief  and  almost  only  natural  production  of  the 
soil.  The  viscous  quality  of  the  plastic  and  London 
clay  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  but  it  retains  the 
general  nature  of  alumen,  imbibing  and  retaining 
much  moisture,  and  hardening  by  ignition.  The 
quality  is  very  much  milder  and  less  harsh  than  the 
clays  of  marine  origin ;  but  the  power  of  produc- 
tion is  rather  lessened  than  increased,  and  the  ma- 
nagement is  certainly  less  diflicult.  The  upper  soil 
and  the  subsoil  differ  little  in  colour  or  in  compo- 
sition in  many  instances,  and  show  a  leisurely  pro- 
cess in  the  original  formation,  and  also  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  deposit.  It  Is  not  very  wet  as  a  soil, 
and  draining  is  in  some  cases  not  very  necessary ; 
where  it  is  required,  the  preceding  directions  will 
suffice  that  have  been  given  for  the  draining  of  clay 
soils.  The  nature  is  dry  and  arid  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  root  crops  are  inadmissible,  and  farm-yard 
dung  is  the  only  substance  that  is  able  to  act  as  a 
manure.  Bare  summer  fallowing  is  indispensable, 
and  in  general  the  Wealden  clay  is  a  soil  of  indif- 
ferent quality.  Wheat  and  clover  are  the  chief 
crops,  and  the  land  may  be  much  improved  by  a 
prolonged  pasture  of  the  sown  natural  grasses. 

ALLUVIA  f^   CLAYS 

Abound  in  many  inland  situations  of  England  and 
Wales,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  narrow  valleys, 
in  which  the  deposits  have  been  made  by  fresh-water 
agencies  of  some  sort  or  description.  The  com- 
position is  much  more  soft  and  mellow  than  the 
clays  of  marine  derivation ;  the  productive  powers 
are  generally  greater,  and  the  resistance  is  less 
stubborn  to  the  action  of  mechanical  power.  The 
low  situations  show  the  formations  to  be  of  a  pos- 
terior date,  and  the  evenness  of  the  deposition  bears 


evidence  to  a  more  quiet  system  pf  action,  and  a 
less  turbulent  state  of  the  globe.  In  many  cases, 
a  more  recent  alluvium  has  covered  the  day,  and 
forms  a  loam  or  a  ckyey  loam;  but  instances  are 
abundant  where  the  clay  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
forms  the  cultivated  soil.  The  texture  is  not  very 
tenacious,  nor  waxy :  the  strength  of  two  horses  is 
able  to  plough  and  work  the  lands,  and  the  com- 
mon implements  are  admitted.  The  friability  does 
not  amount  to  the  growing  of  root  crops,  and  con- 
sequently the  summer  fallowing  of  the  lands  ifl 
practised.  This  stratum  being  more  permeable  to 
water  than  the  marine  clays,  less  frequent  draining 
may  be  followed,  in  6  or  8  yards,  according  to  the 
visible  nature  of  the  clay.  Farm-yard  dung  only 
is  useful  as  a  manure,  as  any  artificial  matters  are 
repelled  by  the  aluminous  harshness  of  the  soil, 
which  it  still  retains.  The  best  quality  will  admit 
the  six  years'  crop  course,  or  Ist  year,  fallow;  2nd 
year,  barley;  3rd  year,  hay;  4th  year,  oats; 
5th  year,  beans ;  6th  year,  wheat.  The  inferior 
sorts  are  best  used  in  4th  year,  pasture ;  5tb  year, 
pasture;  6th year,  oaU.  The  first  course  under- 
stands a  friable  capability  in  the  toll  to  be  prepared 
for  beans  from  the  oat  stubble,  by  a  partial  work- 
ing, and  a  drilling  of  the  land. 

Alluvial  clays  are  much  more  pleasant  to  cul- 
tivate, and  are  more  grateful  for  kind  treatment, 
than  the  waxy  stubbornness  of  the  London  for- 
mation, and  the  tough  plastic  stratum  that  overlies 
the  chalk-hills  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  Surrey.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  very  waxy  ad- 
herence may  have  been  derived  from  sea  water, 
while  the  alluvial  clays  have  been  formed  by  the 
much  milder  intermixtnre  with  fresh  water,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  salt  nature  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  The  difference  is  very  evident,  and  clearly 
perceptible. 

AEID   CLAYS 

Are  poor  in  the  productive  quality,  and  harsh  in 
the  dry  aridity.  They  abound  in  the  country 
around  Birmingham,  and  cover  much  space  over 
the  coal  formation  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  The  colour  and  appearance  are 
very  various,  and  the  formation  is  of  different 
depths,  and  constitutional  ingredients.  Root  crops 
are  nowhere  admitted  in  the  cultivation,  and  the 
land  does  not  allow  any  preparation  in  the  spring 
for  the  sowing  of  beans.  Summer  fallowing  i^ 
essentially  necessary,  though  the  power  of  two  hones 
and  the  common  implements  are  capable  of  workmg 
and  pulverising  the  soils  of  that  description.  The 
draining  must  be  frequent — ^in  6  or  6  yards  apart, 
in  the  depth  of  2i  feet,  and  fiUed  to  within  1 6 
inches  of  the  surface,  which  allows  the  fiirrow  of 
the  sub-soil  plough.  Farm-yard  dung  is  the  only 
manure,  and  the  best  rotation  of  cropping  ^  ^^* 
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d«r  :--lit  year,  (allow;  2nd  year,  wheat;  3ri  year, 
grass ;  4th  year,  pasture ;  6th  year,  oats,  beans, 
or  peas.  The  pasture  in  grass  forms  a  vegetable 
earth,  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  loam,  being 
eiactly  the  correction  thst  is  required  by  clay 
land^  and  results  from  the  decay  of  animals  and 
vegetablea«  Farm-yard  dung  very  much  assists 
this  purpose ;  and  the  great  value  of  it  arises  from 
this  property,  in  leaFing  a  residual  vegetable  earth 
for  future  decompositioo  in  the  soil,  and  thereby 
adding  to  the  staple  of  the  land.  And  it  is  very 
much  assisted  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the 
grassy  herbage,  which  grows  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  during  the  two  or  three  years  that  are  de- 
pastured by  sheep. 

The  foregoing  notice  of  the  clay  formations  of 
England  and  Wales    may  be  very  appropriately 
concluded  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  general 
cnltiration  of   soils  of    that  description.      The 
general  nature  is  very  widely  different  from  the 
loamy  friable  clays  of  Scotland,  and  chiefly  in  East 
Lothian,  which  freely  allow  a  stirring  of  the  land 
in  the  spring,  and  the  drilling  and  dunging  for 
beans.    No  clay  land  in  England  permits  this  sys- 
tem— the  use  of  beans  must  be  in  broadcast,  or 
drilled  by  long  coulters  on  a  partially  pulverised 
Burfkee,  effected  by  a  heavy  harrowing  of  the  land 
on  the  winter  tilth  of  an  early  ploughing.    The 
London  clays  are  most  economically  used  in  grass, 
and  the  plastic  soils  in  the  same  way,  where  the 
most  inveterate  waxiness  prevails.    The  modifled 
form  of  it  in  Essex,  will  be  best  used  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing rotations: — 1st   year,    fallow;    dnd  year, 
wheat ;  3rd  year,  hay ;  4tb  year,  oats ;   6th  year, 
beans;  6th  year,  wbeat.^lst  year,  falbw;    3nd 
year,  barley;  3rd  year,  hay;    4th  year,  pasture; 
5th  year,  pasture ;  6th  year,  beans ;  fth  year,  wheat, 
llie  use  of  barley  understands  soma  degree  of 
loaminess  to  admit  the  growth  of  that  cereal  crop. 
The  Lias  and  Kimmeridge  clays,  and  the  Gault 
■re  harah  and  untractable,  and  may  be  cropped  as 
follows :— 1st  year,  fallow;   3nd  year,  wheat;   3rd 
year,  hay;    4th  year,  pasture;    6th   year,   oats. 
Beans  may  be  added  and  followed  by  wheat  on  the 
better  lands,  as  the  quality  may  direct.    The  alluvial 
and  arid  clays,  and  the  Wealden,    are  the  best 
cropped  in  the  same  way,  in  two  or  three  years  in 
grass,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed  in  the  agricultural 
world,  that  the  natural  grasses  cannot  be  used  on 
clay  lands,  which  experience  has  very  fully  dis- 
proved. Such  lands  have  been  always  said  to  rot 
sheep,  which  must  arise  from  the  old  decaying 
herbage,  and  not  firom  the  quality  of  the  land. 
Draining,  and  the  renewal  of  the  herbage  by  fresh 
aeeds,  in  a  course  of  five  or  six  years,  will  remove 
any  eansa  of  appreheiMion.    The  writer  of  thia  essay 


practised  the  course  of  five  years  very  successfully  on 
the  thin  wet  clays  over  the  coal  formation  in  South 
Northumberland,  without  draining,  and  no  symptom 
of  rot  ever  appeared.    A  good  sward  of  grasses  may 
be  got  on  any  clay  lands,  from  producing  a  fine  tilth 
by  harrowing  the  surface  of  the  soil  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  atmospheric  action  of  the  winter's 
vicissitudes,  in  the  apring,  before  and  after  sowing 
the  grass  seeds  j  the  mixture  of  seeds  being  ar- 
ranged and  selected  by  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
the  intended  duration  of  the  pasture.    The  advan- 
tages that  result  from  the  grassy  sward  have  been 
before  stated.    A  very  considerable  part  of  the  clay 
lands  in  England  is  lying  in  ridges  of  a  crooked 
serpentine  form— of  unequal  breadths  at  the  ends, 
and  often  terminate  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
field.    The  working  of  the  land  in  consequence 
becomes  verjr  awkward,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  straighten  the  ridges,  and  in  some 
cases  successfully^  from  the  ridges  not  being  very 
crooked  or  very  high ;  but  in  very  many  instances, 
with  great  damage,  from  the  contrary  circumstances 
of  height  and  shape.    By  reason  of  long«continU9d 
gathering  of  the  ridges,  in  the  olden  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, the  subsoil  is  convex  as  well  as  the  upper 
soil ;  and  when  the  ne  wly-made  ridges  took  a  cross- 
ing or  slanting  direction  over  those  convexities, 
the  water  lodged  in  the  hollows,  and  reduced  the 
land  to  a  state  of  mortar.    Much  loss  was  in  many 
cases  sustained,  and  the  failures  had  the  usual  effect 
of  deterring  other  attempts  where  the  same  ob- 
stacles did  not  ej^ist.    It  has  been  recommended  to 
make  a  complete  alteration  at  once,  by  levelling 
with  the  spade,  removing  the  too  high  subsoil  to 
the  lower  places,  and  then  replacing  the  top  soil 
But  this  expense,  would,  in  many  cases  exceed  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  has  been  little  used.    Where 
the  ridges  are  not  very  high  nor  V9ry  crooked,  the 
performance  is  easily  effected  by  the  plougby  ftnd 
the  harrow  filling  up  the  hollow  places;  and  in  ex- 
treme cases,  a  very  safe  method  consists  in  making 
with  the  plough  a  narrow  ridge  of  6  or  6  fe«t  in 
width  in  the  old  deep  furrows,  and  increasing  it  in 
breadth  every  following  course  of  fallowing  till  it 
rises  and  fills  the  hollows,  and  levels  the  high 
ridges ;  when  new  ridges  may  be  drawn,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  old  ones,  and  then 
the  water  will  obtain  a  gradual  flow.  In  this  way  the 
ground  is  made  level,  which  renders  easy  the  new 
ridgingoftheland:  whereas^  in  the  crooked  form,  the 
unevenness  hinders  any  success  in  the  alterations. 
This  method  may  be  reckoned  slow;  but  it  is  the 
safest  and  most  economical  yet  practised,  being 
wholly  done  by  the  common  plough.    It  was  done 
with  signal  success  by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  on 
the  arid  poor  clays  on  the  coal  formation  in  South 

Northumberland. 
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SAND 


Is  ibe  earth  of  rain-water,  shininff,  rigid,  rougb, 
crystalline,  not  softening  in  water,  permanently 
hard  in  ignition ;  but  fusible  into  glass,  with  ad- 
dition by  a  great  degree  of  heat.  It  may  be  viewed 
in  two  chief  and  comprehensive  states  of  existence — 
in  lying  on  the  sandstone  rock,  and  by  appearing 
in  vast  beds,  as  alluvial  depositions.  The  former 
condition  has  been  noticed  in  describing  the  rocks 
of  their  origin,  and  the  latter  form  belongs  to  the 
geological  era  of  which  we  now  speak. 

The  first  notice  of  sand  among  the  geological 
deposits  occurs  in  the  series  of  sandstone^,  of  which 
it  constitutes  the  fourth  formation,  and  constituting 
a  part  of  the  tertiary  deposit,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  "Green  Sand."  It  rests  upon  the 
Upper  Oolite,  and  is  covered  by  the  chalk,  and 
has  been  laid  bare  in  South  Britain,  where  it 
chiefly  abounds  by  the  denudation  of  the  cretaceous 
deposit.  It  abounds  in  the  green  silicate  of  iron, 
and  reaches  the  depth  of  600  feet,  including  Upper 
Green  Sand,  &c.,  golt,  gault,  or  blue  marly  clay, 
lower  green  or  iron  sand,  with  beds  of  sandy  or 
chalky  limestone.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Green 
Sands  are  divided  by  the  gault,  or  the  argillaceous 
member  of  the  Green  Sand  group,  which  has  been 
very  much  disrupted  and  carried  away  by  the  great 
denudation  of  the  chalk,  and  has  exposed  the  Lower 
Green  Sand  to  observation  and  research.  The  de- 
posit is  abundant  in  Wilts,  Dorset,  Sussex,  Devon, 
Oxford,  Surrey,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  en- 
circles the  whole  of  the  Wealden  formation  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  It  is  most  generally  a  highly 
ferruginous  sand,  with  spheroidal  or  merely 
irregular  concretions  of  oxide  of  iron,  frequently 
enclosing  a  coarse  brown  ochre  :  fullers'-earth  and 
yellow-ochre  are  found  in  it,  and  also  fossil- wood. 
The  depth  in  Bedfordshire  is  stated  at  100  feet,  and 
in  Wiltshire  at  30. 

The  sand- stone  having  been  acted  upon  by 
marine  water,  which  tore  from  its  surface  the  cre- 
taceous deposit,  has  derived  from  the  aqueous  sedi- 
ment the  ferruginous  nature,  which  almost  uni- 
versally adheres  to  the  sandy  stratum.  Being 
placed  immediately  below  the  chalk,  which  is 
generally  an  earthy  and  a  feebly  aggregated  mass, 
it  becomes  in  many  instances  so  cretaceous  as  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  chalk  itself.  The 
Upper  Green  Sand  is  often  wholly  lost  in  the  chalk- 
marl  above,  and  in  the  gault  on  which  it  lies  as  in 
Oxfordshire,  producing  siliceous  chalky  stones,  with 
evident  marks  of  the  Upper  Green  Sand  series. 
In  these  cases,  the  soils  pass  into  other  names, 
being  loams  and  gravels,  according  as  they  are 
contiguous  to  the  other  materials  which  remove 
the  character  of  the  sandstone  lands.  But  over  the 
immediate  beds  of  the  plateaus  which  have  been 


bared  by  the  denudation,  and  are  placed  beyond  the 
means  of  mixture,  the  ferruginous  lands  form  a  soil 
almost  worthless,  and  below  the  notice  of  culti- 
vation. The  irony  quality  binds  it  into  crusted 
cakes  during  rains,  which  damages  vegetation,  and 
in  the  early  summer,  the  heats  very  often  kill  the 
expected  growth  of  the  grains.  The  choice  manure 
is  bones  to  raise  turnips  to  be  consumed  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  and  the  land  then  sown  with 
winter  rye.  This  plant  covers  the  ground  before 
the  heats  commence,  excludes  the  drought,  and 
produces  a  bulk  of  straw  and  grain,  much  beyond 
barley,  which  is  often  killed  at  the  outset  from 
being  sown  on  newly  stirred  ground,  and  thereby 
exposed  to  the  admission  of  drought.  Feeding 
crops  must  be  largely  used,  and  four  to  one  of  the 
seed-bearing,  thus :— 1st  year,  turnips  eaten  on  the 
ground;  2nd  year,  spring  vetches,  consumed  on 
the  ground ;  3rd  year,  winter  vetches,  eaten  on  the 
land ;  4th  year,  barley,  with  sown  clovers.  Or— lit 
year,  turnips ;  2nd,  rye ;  3rd,  vetches ;  4th,  rape 
or  cole;  5th,  vetches;  6th,  barley.  Some  cases 
require  constantly  feeding  crops,  as  barley  is  often 
a  total  failure,  and  oats  thrive  worse.  Rye  is  the 
only  cereal  plant  that  produces  a  tolerable  balk. 
These  lands  abound  much  around  Reigate  and  God- 
stone,  in  Surrey,  and  command  a  very  trifling  valae. 

The  Sand-hills  of  England  are  best  seen  and 
examined  in  Sussex,  where  the  heights  are  coa- 
tinous,  and  extend  from  Hastings  to  Horshanii 
traversing  the  Weald  in  a  central  chain  of  hills,  and 
sends  off  several  branches,  one  of  which  extends  to 
Tunbridge-Wells.  The  formation  is  seen,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Huntingdonshire,  rising  into  low 
hills,  and  forms  good  garden  mould— passes 
through  Bedfordshire,  and  enters  Buckingham- 
shire, near  Fenny  Stratford.  It  goes  on  through 
Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  into  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck.  In  the  Isle  of  l^Tight,  it  forms  the 
substratum  of  all  the  southern  half  of  the  island. 
Cliffs  of  it  may  be  traced  almost  round  the  island, 
excepting  where  concealed  by  the  subsiding  ruins 
of  the  under-cliff.  The  sands  sink  below  the  al- 
luvium of  Lincolnshire. 

The  sands  below  the  Gault  is  called  the  "  Iron 
Sand,^'  and  is  the  part  that  has  been  now  described. 
The  upper  part  is  called  the  "  Green  Sand,"  which 
name  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  third  sandstone 
formation,  which  rests  upon  the  Upper  Oolite*  &nd 
is  covered  by  the  chalk.  The  higher  part  of  the 
formation,  or  Green  Sand,  is  much  more  alluvial 
in  appearance  than  the  lower  deposit  of  the  iron 
character ;  the  denuding  waters  of  the  sea  have  re- 
tired sooner,  and  left  the  heights  to  the  future  in- 
fluence of  exposure,  and  of  succeeding  fresh-water 
inundations.     The  lower  grounds  were  longsr 
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eoTCfed  with  the  marine  water«  and  have  hence 
aequired  the  iron  character.  Mach  ground  is 
occupied  hy  the  sandstone  over  South  Britain ;  the 
uppermost  part  is  of  loose  sand,  and  sUiceous :  the 
cement  is  calcareous,  when  in  the  form  of  sand- 
stone. Beds  of  clay  often  form  occasional  separ- 
ations in  this  formation.  Cherts  and  flints  are 
found  in  it,  and  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradation,  and  owing  to  their  hardness  they 
generally  occur  on  the  summits  of  hills.  The 
thickness  varies  from  100  to  300  feet,  and  hills  rise 
to  the  height  of  nearly  1000  feet,  as  at  Leith  Hill, 
in  Surrey. 

The  soils  on  the  alluvial  tops  of  the  Sandhills, 
are  very  worthless  for  cultivation ;  the  great  depth 
of  loose  sand  very  quickly  absorbs  the  rains,  and 
leaves  the  surface  much  too  dry  for  vegetation,  con- 
sequently large  tracks  lie  uncultivated.  On  lower 
positions,  the  sand  is  mixed  with  vegetable  earth, 
and  forms  the  land  of  sandy  loam,  which  will  be 
described  under  the  latter  designation.  Therefore 
no  directions  for  cropping  are  here  given. 

Sands  are  found  lying  in  a  vast  extent  of  alluvial 
beds,  and  unconnected  with  the  sand-stone  sock, 
from  which  to  deduce  the  origin.  These  locations 
are  very  large  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  have 
proceeded  from  the  mechanical  action  of  fresh- 
water inundations  that  have  succeeded  the  progress 
of  the  uppermost  stratification.  A  large  mixture  is 
often  seen  of  marl,  flints,  and  exuviae  with  the  sand, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  diluvial  period,  as 
being  prior  to  the  commencement  of  alluvium ;  but 
this  d^erence  matters  litUe,  as  both  eras  are  pos- 
terior to  the  chalk.  The  top  of  these  alluvial  beds 
is  most  generally  a  complete  barrenness,  and 
on  lower  grounds,  the  sand  passes  into  loams  of 
that  denomination. 

The  Bagshot  sand  lies  above  the  London  clay, 
and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  distinct 
from  any  stratified  formation,  and  viewed  as  a  ma- 
rine or  fresh-water  deposit.  Conybeare  places  it  as 
a  marine  formation,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
very  imperfect  remains  of  various  shells,  agreeing 
with  those  of  the  upper  marine  formation  of  Paris. 
It  forms  the  sand  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and 
Homsey ;  appears  near  Egham ;  extends  to  near 
Guildford,  in  Surrey;  and  from  near  Kingston,  to 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Bagshot,  occupies  a  part 
of  Windsor  Forest.  It  forms  stones  for  building,  as 
the  Castle  of  Windsor  and  Lord  Carrington's 
house  can  testify;  and  the  Druid  stones  of  Stone- 
heDge,  in  Wiltshire,  have  been  raised  from  the  de- 
posit, from  blocks,  but  no  continuous  bed.  The 
lulls  rise  to  463  feet  in  height,  and  are  seen  at 
Hempstead  and  Highgate,  at  Chertsey,  Cobham, 
and  Weybridge.  The  tiiickness  of  the  bed  of 
aand  has  never  been  determined. 


The  sand  is  siliceous,  without  any  cement;  but 
occasionally  includes  or  is  associated  with  brick 
earth.  The  nature  is  very  poor  and  hungry,  pro- 
ducing only  heath  and  furze :  hence  the  numerous 
tracts  of  unimproved  and  unimprovable  wastes, 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropohs. 

It  may  be  expected  to  have  treated  the  green 
sand  as  a  stratified  rock  in  the  secondary  or  flat 
formation,  where  it  occurs  at  the   top  of  the  as- 
cending series  towards  the  alluvial  depositions  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.    But  the  uppermost 
part  being  so  very  alluvial  in  the  nature  and  ap- 
pearance, induced  the  placing  together  of  the  dif- 
ferent sands ;  the  upper  stratification  of  it  is  laminar 
rather  than  seamed  throughout  the  formation,  as 
frequent  interruptions  occur  in  irony  plates  and 
shells  in  various  directions,  which  render  it  nearly 
impossible  to  find  any  seams  passing  through  the 
mass  parallel  to  the  bounding  surfaces.    A  stratum, 
being  formed  by  seams  that  are  parallel  throughout 
the  entire  mass,  according  to  Professor  Playfair, 
in  many  cases,  requires  several  hundred  feet  of  ir- 
regularly laminated  sand  to  constitute  a  definite 
formation  of  that  kind.    The  golt  or  gault  beds 
are  generally  laminated,  as  other  argillaceous  de- 
posits.   The  third  sandstone  formation,  therefore, 
which  contains  the  green  and  iron  sands,  with  the 
intervening  gault,  must  be  considered  as  a  very 
considerable  step  from  the  very  regular  stratification 
of  the  flat  rocks,  rising  to  the  earthy  formation  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  losing  the  parallelism 
of  the  seams  of  deposits  by  the  frequent  inter- 
ruptions of  other  substances.     The  undermost 
sandstone,  or  the  new  variegated  sort,  supports  the 
best  soils  in  the  kingdom— even  over  the  coal 
measures,  which  are  contained  in  its  matrix ;  the 
quality  of  its  nature  is  frequentiy  extended  in  a  soil 
of  very  considerable  fruitfulness.     The  upper  for- 
mation, which  we  have  now  described,  has  been  more 
exposed  by  its  position  to  the  violence  and  con- 
tinuation of  marine  agency,  which  has  conferred 
the  ferruginous  quality,  and  deleterious  effect.    The 
iron  sands  in  Surrey,  in  the  extreme  quality,  form 
soils  of  no  value ;  another  step  finds  weak  and 
very  thin  scorching  loams ;  and  the  third  gradation 
ends  in  sandy  loams  that  are  still  weak  in  quality. 
In  these  cases,  the  land  gradually  loses  the  irony 
quality,  that  retains  the  weakness  of  coherence,  and 
the  inability  to  withstand  the  effecU  of  heat  and 
drought.     The  green  sand,  or  the  part  of  the  for- 
mation that  lies  above  the  gault,  and  iounediately 
below  the  chalk,  is  not  more  favourable  in  the  cul- 
tivable quahties ;   the  highest  parte  are  worthless, 
the  descending  gradations  become  loams  of  various 
qualities,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  different  materials  that  are  intermixed  with  the 
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orlf(iDal  aranacMui  d^pMit.  Th6dilaWsl  orallu- 
▼ial  beds  that  lU^  not  aisociated  with  any  rockf  or 
stratified  formation,  show  the  very  eame  character 
of  eandy  aoili^-worthlest  on  the  highest  parts,  and 
letting'  better  in  quality  as  the  descent  reaches  the 
lower  grounds.  The  ochrey  colour  and  ferruginous 
quality  is  wanting,  which  shows  the  agency  of  fresh 
water,  both  in  the  formation  and  deposition.  The 
general  quality  of  the  soil  is  better  than  on  the 
green  8ands« 

The  tertiary  formation,  or  the  deposit  above  the 
chalk,  comprehends  sand  and  sandstone,  as  one  of 
its  system  of  divisions.  The  stone  is  hard  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  paving,  is  much  mixed  with 
other  bodies,  and  contains  a  few  marine  organic  re* 
mains.  The  sand  is  quartty,  calcareous,  and  shelly, 
pure  and  thin,  and  is  used  for  making  plate^glass. 
No  part  of  this  formation  supports  a  soil  of  culti* 
vation;  and  consequently  does  not  require  any 
further  notice  for  the  present  purpose. 

PXAT  OB  M08S 

Is  one  of  the  most  recent  alluvial  deposits,  of  the 
origin  of  which  various  opinions  are  entertained. 
Six  kinds  have  been  enumerated.  8ome  reckon  it 
a  primitive  formation ;  others  think  it  a  growing 
vegetable,  which  by  its  decay  causes  an  increase  of 
the  substance,  and  may  ultimately  cover  the  earth  i 
and  the  more  general  opinion  ascribes  it  to  the  coU 
lection  and  decomposition  of  ligneous  and  aquatic 
vegetables,  brought  together  by  the  destruction  of 
forests  by  wars,  by  the  axe,  and  by  the  tempest, 
and  accumulated  by  the  decay  of  those  bodies,  and 
of  the  plants  that  were  encouraged  to  grow  by  their 
decomposition.  Formations  of  peat  chiefly  abound 
in  moderately  cold  latitudes — they  cover  vast  tracts 
of  country  in  North  Britain,  but  not  much  extent 
in  England.  Solid  peat,  cut  and  dried  for  fuel, 
is  of  a  black  or  brown  colour,  extending  to  depths 
of  four  to  twenty  feet :  in  boggy  or  flow«moss, 
which  is  supplied  with  too  much  water,  and  pre* 
vents  the  consolidation,  and  also  in  many  varieties 
of  peaty  earths  of  shallow  depths,  forming  soils  of 
that  name,  sometimes  cultivated  and  oftener  un- 
improved ;  sometimes  clad  with  a  scanty  covering 
of  heaths  and  coarse  vegetation,  and  often  naked 
and  uncovered  by  any  growing  plant. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  peat  by  the  de* 
composition  of  the  collection  in  hollow  places  of 
trees  and  leaves,  and  of  vegetation,  by  the  action 
of  air  and  water,  and  of  the  subsequent  growth, 
has  been  generally  received  as  the  most  plausible  i 
but  mosses  of  great  extent  are  found  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  and  on  high  grounds,  and  even  on 
declivities  where  no  water  can  stand,  and  where  no 
tioUeetlons  could  be  formed.  Trees  of  a  large  siae 
havn  been  found  in  mosses,  [and  also  shrubs  of 


various  kinds,  and  the  leaves  and  fruits  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  different  stages  of  dMay. 
The  mosses  that  are  cropped  as  land  ars  not 
adapted  for  fuel }  the  composition  is  too  earthly  and 
friable,  and  the  oircumstance  of  the  top  of  many 
mosses  being  of  a  different  colour,  and  spongy  and 
fibrous,  favours  the  opinion  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  v^elable  covering  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the 
moss,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  a  more  recent  state  of 
decay  than  the  bottom  paits,  which  have  becoms  a 
black  pulpy  substance,  from  which  all  traces  of  a 
fibrous  organisation  have  completely  disappeared. 
Formations  of  peat  are  found  in  vast  beds,  from  4 
to  12  feet  deep  on  level  grounds,  and  on  declivities 
where  no  water  stagnates,  and  where  trees  and 
vegetable  matters  sufficient  to  form  the  moss  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  grown,  and  where  no 
remains  of  any  kind  are  ever  found.  Mosses 
generally  rest  on  clays  and  marls,  and  very  often  on 
gravels  and  clayey  gravels  with  white  sands  j  and 
theorists  [are  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there 
exists  a  predisposing  cause  towards  the  formation 
of  that  substance  in  the  woods  on  which  the  moss 
commences  growing,  and  in  the  climate,  and  in  the 
subjacent  formation,  and  also  in  the  production  of 
the  plants  that  are  adapted  by  the  decay  of  their 
constituent  parts  to  afford  the  peaty  substance. 
But  all  the  reasons  yet  giveuj  the  conjectures, 
theories,  and  suppositions,  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  variety  in  the  formation  of  moss. 
A  solid  moss,  black  and  pulpy  from  top  to  bottom, 
is  often  found  adjoining  a  formation  of  spongy 
fibrous  materials  alike  at  top,  and  on  the  substrattun 
of  clay,  and  both  existing  under  no  apparent  dif- 
ference of  circumstances:  the  former  bare  and 
uncovered,  and  incapable  of  supporting  weight : 
the  latter  matted  with  a  thick  growth  of  vegetables, 
and  affording  pasturage  to  animals.  The  varieties 
are  numerous ;  some  afford  fuel  wholly,  others  are 
cultivated,  whUe  many  of  them  are  unfit  for  either 
purpose,  and  descend  by  many  gradations  to  a 
shallow  stratum  of  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  are 
called  turfy,  moorish,  and  peaty  soils.  The  anti- 
septic quality  of  peat  is  well  known,  and  preserves 
substances  from  decay.  Unlike  fens  and  marshes, 
the  air  is  healthy  and  salubrious,  which  shows  that 
the  moss  is  not  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Moss 
grows  and  enlarges  upwards,  after  being  dug  and 
carried  away :  supposed  from  the  plants  dissolving 
by  the  maceration  and  decay  of  their  parts,  and 
not  by  any  progress  analogous  to  putrefaction ;  for 
they  remain  without  undergoing  the  usual  chemical 
change.  The  gallic  acid  or  styptic  juice  imparts  a 
most  obstinate  antiseptic  quality ;  it  forms  a  full 
fourth  part  of  the  constituents  of  moss,  and  tlie 
other  parts  that  might  prove  beneficial  to  v^tation 
are  locked  up  or  rendered  useless  by  that  noxious 
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iogiedient.  The  sterility  of  moss  is  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  the  putrid  fermentation ;  for  it  is  in- 
flammable and  phosphorescent— qualities  wholly  re- 
mored  from  bodies  that  have  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  ultimate  decay.  Moss  and  vegetable  mould 
ht?e  been  reckoned  homogeneous  substances,  at* 
tended  by  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  the  external  agencies  to  which  they 
are  eiposed ;  but  this  fact,  when  granted,  gives  no 
reason  for  moss  and  mould  being  produced  in  ad- 
joioing  situations^  where  little  or  no  difference  in 
external  circumstances  would  be  supposed  to  exist. 
No  living  animals  exist  in  moss — to  form  it,  as 
triagency  and  dampness  are  required,  and  the 
vater  must  be  antiseptic,  which  is  said  or  thought 
to  derire  that  quality  from  the  subsoil.  But  we 
are  equally  in  the  dark  whether  the  astringent  and 
aatissptic  quality  be  derived  from  the  subsoil,  the 
climate,  or  the  plants  that  grow  on  the  place  of  for* 
mation,  or  from  the  combined  influence  of  both 
these  causes.  The  scientific  reasonings  of  theorists 
are  generally  overturned  by  facts,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature ;  and  after  all  the  opinions  and 
conjectures  that  have  been  put  forth,  the  more  rea- 
sonable and  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  moss  is  an  original  formation,  augmented, 
liiie  other  formations  of  a  similar  character,  by 
physical  agencies  still  going  forward,  and  that  it  has 
been  produced  and  located  by  causes,  for  a  solution 
of  which  our  wandering  imaginations  may  ever 
search  in  vain. 

All  mossy  soils  are  weak  in  texture,  and  poor  and 
unproductive.  The  black  pulpy  peats,  dry  on  being 
eiposed,  offer  great  resistance  to  putrefaction,  and 
form  no  mixture  or  combination  with  any  other 
body.  The  fibrous  kinds  dissolve  into  a  loose 
pulverulent  mass,  that  is  destitute  of  cohesion,  and 
devoid  of  any  fertilizing  property.  Such  formations 
do  not  suit  cultivation  to  any  extent;  oats  are  the 
only  grain  crop  that  is  produced,  as  the  latitude  is 
(^eneraliy  cold  for  barley,  and  for  wheat  the  soil  is 
altogether  inappropriate*  Clovers  and  grasses,  in 
lome  cases,  succeed  fairly.  The  draining  is  best 
done  by  open  cuts  at  5  to  10  yards  or  more  apart, 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  quality  of  the  moss,  if 
very  wet,  or  moderately  dry.  In  covered  drains, 
(tones  or  tiles  sink  in  the  moss,  unless  kept  up  by 
flag-Btones,  or  thin  boards  of  oak  or  beech.  Mosses 
are  little  eligible  for  cultivation,  which  do  not  ad- 
mit covered  drainage,  and  are  able  to  support  with- 
out sinking  the  weight  of  the  ploughing  horses* 
In  other  cases,  the  management  is  troublesome,  and 
the  return  precarious. 

Turfy  and  moorish  soils  lie  near  to  deep  moss, 
and  are  incumbent  on  the  beds  of  clay  and  gravel, 
vhich  support  the  formations  of  peat.  The  depth 
is  shallow,  and  the  quality  very  weak.    Where  wet 


very  shallow  draining  is  required,  and  the  frequency 
must  be  thickly  placed,  as  has  been  before  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  thin  soils  on  the  granite  for- 
mation of  Cornwall.  In  most  instances,  the  soils 
arc  favourable  to  the  action  of  artificial  manures ; 
and  the  turnips  so  produced,  being  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  makes  a  good  preparation  for  the 
crop  of  oats,  with  which  the  sown  grasses  thrive 
well.  Several  years  of  pasturage  must  follow  as 
under:— 1st  year,  turnips;  2nd  year,  oats;  3rd 
year,  hay  or  pasture ;  4th  year,  pasture ;  5th  year, 
ditto ;  6th  year,  ditto ;  7th  year,  ditto ;  8th  year, 
oats. 

These  soils  art  not  frequent,  and  only  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  adjoining  moors  or  mosses. 
The  latitude  is  generally  high  and  cold,  which,  with 
the  natural  quality  of  the  soil,  enjoins  pasturage 
rather  than  cropping. 

(To  be  eontinuid,) 


FARM-BUILDIKGS  OF  EARL  OF  RADNOR,  AT 
COLESHILL,  BERK8.-^heM  extensife  farm-buildings, 
whleh  hive  been  eompleted  within  the  Ittt  jeu,  were  trrao^ 
hf  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Bsdnor's  agent,  snd  ereeted  froia  the 
plans  and  under  theraperintendeaos  ol  Mr.  George  iMXab,  archi- 
tect. The  site,  ooonp/iBf  aboat  three  aerea  on  the  west  side 
of  the  nuuMion  and  park,  hvr'mg  the  tarnpike-rotd  to  the  north, 
was  choien  from  local  conaideratioos,  and  being  on  rather  a 
steep  incline,  presented  at  Artt  sight  some  difficulty  ;  but  this 
was  entirely  gut  rid  of,  end  turned  into  a  fsrourable  circom- 
stanee,  by  forming  it  into  two  platforms,  one  12  tett  aboye  the 
other  I  the  lower  of  whieh  is  the  aite  of  the  principal  buildings 
and  esttlo'yards,  end  the  higher  that  of  the  timbtt  and  rick- 
yards,  which  are  thus  on  a  level  with  the  upper  storey  of  the 
bam  and  a'ijoining  buildings;  by  this  arrangement  the 
necessity  of  hoisting  the  sheaTcs  up  to  the  thrathing-mschine 
is  obviated,  and  the  inclination  of  the  'ground  is,  moreoTer, 
fsTonrable  for  supplying  the  cattle  troughs  with  wster  from 
the  upper  ground,  and  for  the  drainage  of  the  serersl  buildings 
and  yards  into  the  liquid  uannie  tank.  In  the  upper  storey 
of  the  bam,  which  is  94  feet  by  27  feet,  is  plsced  the  principal 
part  of  the  machinery,  oonsisting  of  a  thnshiag  machine,  by 
which  the  grain  is  thrashed,  winnowed,  dressed,  deposited  in 
sacks,  and  weighed  ready  for  market,  at  one  operation,  without 
any  intenrentlon  of  manual  labour.  A  mill  with  a  pair  of 
Fieaeh  stones  for  grinding  wheat  or  other  grain,  an  oat  bruising 
tnaehiaeb  and  a  ohsffieutter;  thesSf  with  a  eireular  saw  In 
the  adjoining  shad,  and  a  turnip -slioer  and  Ittter-eotter,  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  bsm,  are  all  diiren  by  a  7-horae  power  por- 
table steam  engine,  in  a  building  outside  the  bam  wsll.  The 
engine  and  mschinery  were  made  and  erected  by  Messrs. 
Clsyton  and  Shuttlewortb,  of  Lincoln.  The  eiternal  walls  of 
the  numerous  buildings  are  of  ustire  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
quoins,  window  dressings,  and  oopins.  The  roofs  are  partly 
covered  with  etone  tiles  and  partly  with  slalee  j  and  the  doors 
throughout  are  made  to  slide,  being  suspended  by  rollers  upon 
an  iron  bsr,  instead  of  being  hung  with  hinges.  Coleshill- 
house  is  interesting  as  an  exsmple  of  Inigo  Jones's  work. 
Since  the  Earl  of  Radnor  hu  resided  there,  great  improve- 
ments hive  been  effected  in  the  village :  most  of  the  old,  dark, 
in-arranged,  end  unveatilated  eottages  hare  given  place  to  well- 
oonstmoled  dweUings,  and  a  school  baa  bean  pNlids4  in  tbe 
education  of  the  childiee.^rAe  Builder^ 
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EDUCATION    AND    ITS    IMPORTANCE    TO    THE    AGRICULTURIST. 


One  of  Ihe  best  amongst  the  many  agreeable 
writers  of  his  time  has  devoted  a  paper  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  popular  word  in  his  own 
language.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  what 
this  was.  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  for  din- 
ner? What  is  to  pay?  What  are  you  eating, 
drinking,  singing,  saying,  and  so  on?  Not  the 
least  important  of  these  every- day  queries  is  one 
which  may  be  put  opportunely  enough  just  at  pre- 
sent. What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  asks  the  ruined 
speculator  of  himself,  reviewing  all  he  has  done, 
and  finding  how  little  has  come  of  it.  What  is  to 
be  done  now?  repeats  the  sober  citizen,  with 
fiur  better  heart,  as  he  sees  what  has  already 
yielded  to  his  industry  and  enterprise — ^to  what 
greater  extent  will  he  be  justified  in  the  endeavour  to 
increase  his  business  and  improve  his  position.  With 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  past  year  spread  out  before 
him,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  publicly  as  some 
of  our  friends  delight  to  give  it,  the  English  farmer 
may,  like  many  others,  put  some  such  question  as 
this  to  himself.  He  asks  it  no  longer  in  despair  or 
discontent.  He  feels  that  at  length  some  yield  has 
been  returned  for  all  he  has  attempted.  He  knows, 
too,  that  his  endeavour  has  been  a  good  one.  That 
amidst  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  he  has  done  justice 
to  his  callings  that  if  he  has.  again  found  some 
profit  in  it,  that  he  well  deserved  to  do  so. 

At  such  a  season,  in  contemplating  how  he  may 
yet  fuithter  advance  with  safety,  his  first  care  be- 
comes essentially  a  home  thought.  In  asking  him- 
self what  is  best  to  be  done  now  ?  he  joins  in  the 
same  breath  with  it,  what  is  the  best  he  can  do  for 
his  family  ?  Thei«  are  many  ready  and  anxious 
to  tell  him  how  he  is  to  progress ;  many  a  corre- 
spondent of  our  paper  eager  to  incite  him  onwards. 
Let  our  boast  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  build  up  this 
progress  on  a  solid  foundation.  Let  him  prepare 
himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  test  all  that  he  is  advised. 
Let  him  march  forward  with  no  blind  confidence, 
with  no  curious  awe  of  a  teacher  he  obeys,  chiefiy 
because  he  lacks  the  ability  to  understand  him. 
Let  theih  rather  go  pari  passu,  and  the  one  illus- 
trate what  the  other  but  rarely  does  more  than 
suggest. 

To  their  credit  be  it  said,  many  of  the  best  agri- 
culturists, even  of  this  age,  are  more  or  less  self- 
educated  men.  They  have  made  themselves  equal 
to  each  succeeding  discovery  and  improvement  as 
it  has  been  brought  before  them.  They  hate 
taught  themselves  all  the  rationale  of  artificial 
manures,  for  instance.    They  are  becoming,  day 


by  day,  better  chymists,  and  so  less  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon.  The  same  may  be  written  of  their 
experience  with  the  machinist.  There  is  scarcely 
an  implement  now  introduced — and  verily  their 
name  is  legion — ^but  the  farmer  has  made  himself 
fit  to  appreciate.  Question  any  of  our  leading 
firms— the  Ransomes,  Garretts,  Howards,  Horhs- 
bys,  and  others — as  to  the  pertinent  inquiries  so 
continually  put  to  them  by  the  practical  agricul- 
turists of  the  kingdom,  and  the  valuable  hints  as 
generally  received  from  the  same  class  of  customers. 
The  farmers  are  making  themselves  equal  to  the 
times  they  live  in. 

Self-education,  however,  is  after  all  but  excep- 
tional.   Any  man  who  has  achieved  it  will  tell  you 
it  has  been  the  grtot  difficulty  of  his  life;  and 
where  one  does  succeed,  how  many  fail  even  to 
attempt  it  I    What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  and  what, 
with  it,  is  to  be  done  for  the  family  ?    The  answer 
is  but  a  word.    The  secret  which  is  to  imbue  the 
youth  with  confidence,  ability,  and  self-respect  to 
maintain  his  position  is — education.    And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  no  longer  a  crime.    The  certain 
ruin  of  the  country  will  no  longer  be  declared  to 
follow  on  even  the  labouring  classes  "knowing  too 
much."    It  is  no  further  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of 
a  presumption  that  a  tenant,  or  the  son  of  a  tenant, 
has  borrowed  a  notion  from  Tirgil,  or  a  sentence 
from  Cicero.  There  was  great  danger,  we  used  to  be 
told,  in  educating  a  boy  above  the  station  in  life 
he  was  intended  to  fill.    There  is  far  greater  danger 
in  educating  him  below  it.    The   days  are  gone 
when  our  sons  were  expected  to  have  no  higher 
aspirations  than  ploughboys;  our  daughters  no 
accomplishments  beyond  those    of  a  daiiy-maid. 
Luckless  Mr.  Colville  points  the  moral  to  our  argu- 
ment, while  the  reception  he  has  received  tells 
clearly  enough  that  those  farmers  who  do  not  edu- 
cate their  families  ^nll  soon  be  but  the  exception  to 
their  fellows. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  as  it  has  never  been 
our  custom,  to  ask  or  advise  too  much.  The  op- 
portunities for  giving  the  sons  of  agriculturists  a 
good,  sound,  becoming  education  are  now  ample 
enough.  We  must  say,  emphatically,  that  those 
who  do  not  have  as  much  will  simply  not  have 
justice  done  to  them.  There  was  a  day,  when 
national  schools  and  other  plans  for  instructing 
the  poor  were  first  broached,  that  the  rate-payer, 
farmer,  or  tradesman,  as  he  might  be,  scratched 
his  head  and  grumbled  out  that  his  servant's 
children  would  be    better    educated  than  his 
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own.  This  will  do  no  longer.  At  best«  it  can 
cune  to  nothing  more  than  self-accusation. 
At  a  time  when  progression,  enlightenment,  and 
adcQtific  acquirements  are  our  grand  characteris- 
tics, we  must  not  declare  ourselves  unable  to  cope 
with  them.  Not  merely  must  we  be  able  to  advance 
mUi  them,  but,  of  almost  equal  importance,  to  with- 
stand the  many  impositions  attempted  in  their  name. 
Tbe  mountebank  who  thundered  forth  a  line  of  dog- 
grd  Greek  or  Latin  to  the  patient  who  bought  his 
pills,  was  trusted  chiefly  because  he  was  not  under- 
stood ;  and  the  wondering  dodpole  implicitiy  swal- 
lowed the  bolus,  not  knowing  or  caring  to  know 
bov  it  was  to  benefit  him.  We  have  gradually 
taught  him  to  open  his  eyes,  and  let  us  not  go  our- 
selves worse  armed  or  cared  for. 

Tbe  mainstay — the  house,  if  it  be  built  upon  a 
rock,  must  be  built  here.  Without  education — 
without  rendering  the  rising  generation  of  agricul- 


turists equal  to  the  age  they  live  in,  their  career  can 
have  no  satisfactory  result.  What  their  fathers 
may  have  learnt  step  by  step,  as  the  road  was  gra- 
dually widened  before  them,  they  will  be  expected 
to  start  at  once  well  advised  upon.  Let  our  word, 
then,  not  be  thought  out  of  season.  Witii  the 
new  year  opening  upon  us,  with  the  prospects 
of  agriculture  sufficientiy  good  to  warrant  all  we 
have  hinted  at  being  fully  acted  up  to,  let  us 
impress  upon  our  friends,  in  straight-forward 
homely  English,  how  great  a  duty  it  is  to  give  the 
young  ones  a  chance.  There  has  been  no  man 
yet,  however  poor  a  start  he  may  have  had  in  other 
respects,  but  who  thanked  his  parents  for  the 
blessings  of  a  good  education.  Should  he  profit 
by  it,  your  pride  and  pleasure  is  to  watch  his 
advance  :  should  he  disgrace  it,  your  comfort 
is  still  to  feel  that,  at  any  rate,  you  have  done  your 
duty. 


BETTER    LATE    THAN    NEVER. 


It  is  not,  I  think,  too  late  to  say  a  little  about 
adult  education  and  eveniog  schools. 

With  the  habits  and  customs  at  present  prevailing 
in  the  rural  districts,  it  seems  impossible  to  dispense 
with  child  labour  in  the  fields.  The  rapid  progress 
o!  emigration  has  drained  the  country  of  able-bodied 
men  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  all  counties  farmers 
ve  obliged,  more  or  less,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lahoar  of  women  and  children. 

And  the  earnings  of  parents  are  such  as  to  render 
it  essential  that  the  children,  so  soon  as  they  are 
able,  should  help  to  support  themselves. 

How  long  these  two  reasons  for  the  necessity  of 
the  employment  of  children  shall  continue  to  operate, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  while  they  do  operate,  and  prove 
tbe  source  of  many  of  the  most  serious  of  those  social 
erib  thai  are  lunentably  apparent  amongst  us,  it  be- 
comes our  duty,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to 
contravene  their  results. 

If  we  will  not  give— or,  with  our  present  notions, 
cannot  afibrd  to  give — wages  sufficient  to  enable  our 
workpeople  to  send  their  children  to  school,  we 
should  endeavour  to  help  them  in  another  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  demand  the  children,  at 
the  hands  of  the  parents,  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
funs  (which  I  know  to  be  often  done  literally),  then 
we  are  bound  in  justice  to  supply  to  them,  at  some 
poiod,  that  training  of  which  they  have  been  de- 
prived for  our  benefit. 

In  either  case,  you  see  that  the  farmer,  or  the 
oipbyer  of  child  labour,  is  responsible. 

And  where  such  a  long  category  of  evils  that  de- 
moialice  oar  people,  and  prove  a  great  annual  burden 


upon  the  property  of  the  country,  is  simply  referrible 
to  the  one  significant  fact  that  our  children  are  at 
work  in  the  fields  when  they  should  be  at  work  in 
the  school,  during  those  years  when  the  mind  and 
heart  are  most  susceptible  to  good  or  bad  influences, 
the  question  becomes  a  serious  one,  and  we  may  weU 
weigh  this  our  responsibility. 

Think — ^What  does  pauperism  cost  us  P  and  how 
much  more  does  criminality  add  to  this  sum  ?  What 
is  the  annual  expense  to  us  of  juvenile  delinquency  ? 
Truly  enormous  sums  !  And  consider,  moreover, 
that  Australia  and  the  Cape  (and  soon  all  our  colonies 
will  do  the  like)  refuse  to  be  made  the  great  cess- 
pools of  our  human  pollution.  They  tell  us,  in  curt 
phrase,  to  "manufacture  less"  They  passionately 
cry,  "  Send  us  not  a  scourge !"  When  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  P"  we 
receive  the  answer, ''  You  must  keep  them  at  home !" 
it  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to  reflect  upon  the  matter. 

Now,  the  evils  I  have  referred  to  are  bom  of  and 
nourished  by  ignorance ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  far- 
mers of  England,  either  by  their  necessity  employ 
child  labour,  or  refuse  to  remunerate  adult  labour 
with  more  than  bare  subsistence  money,  they  are 
answerable  for  the  effects  of  the  ignorance  they  in- 
duce: all  who  employ  child  labour  are  so  answerable. 
Amongst  them  there  arc  those  who  recognise  their 
charge,  and  endeavour,  as  good  members  of  society, 
to  fulfil  their  duty. 

Although  I  acknowledge  the  necessity  there  at 
present  appears  to  be  to  take  children  into  the 
fields  at  the  early  age  of  eight  or  ten,  I  cannot  but 
lament  this  necessity.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  let 
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slip  the  seed  time.  In  saoli  a  case  the  prospect  of 
the  harvest  is  not  laden  with  promise  to  ns.  lliere  is 
a  seed  time  for  youth,  in  whiob,  if  good  principles  are 
not  sown,  evil  ones  will  spring  up.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  society  and  their  example  are  ever  operating 
on  the  mind  of  youth— ever  imparting  principles*  If 
formative  influence  is  withheld  on  our  part,  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  held  in  suspense  or  abeyance. 

We  gather  the  sense  of  importance  attached  to 
popular  education  by  the  ancients  from  the  hiws  of 
Lycurgus,  the  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver.  "  He 
resolved/'  says  Plutarch,  "  the  whole  business  of 
legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth :  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver."  And,  as  implying  the  superior  import- 
ance attaching  to  the  training  of  the  young,  a  Gre- 
cian poet  exclaimed  to  the  senators — "  You  may 
make  laws  for  the  people  ;  I  will  make  ballads  for 
the  children." 

In  view  of  the  serious  responsibility  that  thus  at- 
taches to  them,  in  depriving  the  country  children  of 
their  moral  and  spiritual  seed  time,  the  fanners 
should  earnestly  set  about  devising  some  compensa- 
tion for  them.  v 

The  best  compensation  that  can  be  thought  of  is, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  one  I  have  mentioned  above, 
namely,  evening  tchooU,  Here  is  a  fine  sphere  of 
work  presented  to  the  young  farmers  of  England. 
They  can  thus  improve  their  own  workpeople,  reform 
their  villages,  and  exert  an  influence  upon  our  £ng* 
land — ^nay,  upon  the  world — that  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten :  an  influence  that  would  spread  from  home 
to  village,  from  viUage  to  town,  and  from  town  to  the 


furthermost  limits  of  population,  like  the  cirdes 
formed  in  the  pladd  pond  by  the  plunging  stone ! 

Time  you  have  for  the  undertaking;  and  if  tou 
only  reflect  upon  its  glorious  results,  you  We 
inclination  also.  Pleue  also  to  take  this  fact  into 
consideration — the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  lessen 
toil,  and  diminish  the  number  of  hours  requisite 
to  ensure  animal  support,  &c.  It  is  possible  tlist 
the  rising  generation  of  the  poor  may  have  leisare 
without  detriment  to  their  pecuniary  interests.  The 
blacksmiths  of  Birmingham  can  now  earn  sufficient 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  the  three  first  days  of  the  next 
week.  What  a  dreadful  spectacle  would  our  coimtt; 
present,  were  all  our  industrial  classes  thus  cursed 
with  what  should  prove  a  blessing !  It  is  impossible, 
with  such  an  instance  as  this  before  one,  not  to  anti- 
cipate the  general  relaxation  from  toil  with  mnch 
fear  as  well  as  hope.  That  this  great  boon  which 
God  has  designed  in  His  mercy  to  give  us,  through 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  be  not  lost  to  us — that  this 
unprecedented  blessing  prove  not  our  sure  ruin— we 
must,  looking  forward  to  probable  consequences, 
prepare  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  artizan,  the 
mechanic,  for  ka  right  use. 

You  and  I,  my  good  reader,  must  help  in  earnest 
in  this  great  work  of  preparation.  Some  can  lend 
the  room,  some  can  furnish  candles  and  fuel,  some 
can  teach ;  and  as  for  scholars,  jour  benches  will  be 
crowded  before  your  intentions  are  generally  known 
•—crowded  with  boys,  mature  adults,  and  old  men- 
all  eager  competitors  in  the  race  from  which  the 
usages,  the  prejudices,  and  the  something  else  of 
society  has  hitherto  precluded  them !       F.  B.  9. 


ON    THE    USES    AND    APPLICATION    OF    LIME    TO    SOILS. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  more  profitable  employment  of  team-labour 
than  in  leading  lime  for  the  use  of  the  farm. 
Wherever  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  this 
eading  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  doubt  can  hardly 
arise  respecting  its  beneficial  uses  to  almost  every 
variety  of  soil.  It  should  be  carted  into  convenient 
heaps,  which  may  be  of  considerable  size,  provided 
no  rain  or  moisture  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
slake  the  surface,  and  cause  a  crust ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  surface  of  the  heap  becomes  wetted,  a  fresh  one 
must  be  commenced,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
leading.  If  these  heaps  arc  nicely  rounded  up,  and  a 
good  coating  is  once  formed,  either  from  the  surface 
slaking  or  by  being  covered  with  soil,  they  will  keep 
uninjured  for  several  months,  and  when  taken  out 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  "air  slaked,"  and 


the  finely  powdered  lime  in  its  hottest  and  most 
effective  state  for  application  to  the  soil. 

Its  Uses  as  applied  to  the  Soil.-^lt  acts  very 
powerfully  in  its  caustic  state  in  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  It  does  not  alto- 
gether lose  its  causticity  by  coming  into  contact  with 
the  moist  soil,  or  by  being  moderately  diluted  with 
water.  Professor  Way  remarks,  "  We  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  this  manure  will  be  equally  and 
efficaciously  distributed  over  the  soil  in  sohtio»  w 
water" 

It  is  a  Stimulant, -It  acts  in  this  way  surprisingly 
upon  the  dormant  powers  of  the  soil  and  the  inert 
manures  abiding  therein.  Liebig  says,  "Lime,  m 
combining  with  the  elements  of  the  clay,  liquefies  it, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  liberates  the  greater 
part  of  its  alkaUes."    "  The  oerealia  require  the 
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lilkalies,  and  the  alkaline  silicates,  which  the  action 
uf  the  lime  renders  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  plants. 
If,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  any  decaying  organic 
□alter  present  in  the  soil,  supplying  carbonic  acid,  it 
mj  facilitate  their  development,  but  it  is  not 
essential  to  their  growth.  If  we  fumiah  the  soil 
vith  ammoniai  and  the  phosphatesi  which  are  india^ 
peajskble  to  the  oerealia^  with  the  alkaline  silicates, 
7e  hare  all  the  oouditions  neoessary  to  insure  an 
abundant  harrest.  The  atmoaphere  is  an  inex- 
haaitible  store  of  oarbonio  acid." 

//  neuiraUMti  imjnriom  Aeidt  in  Soils,  —  Soils 
sabject  to  flooding  or  stagnant  water  are  said  to  be 
tour,  as  containing  too  much  vegetable  acid.  Lime 
qualifies  the  vegetable  and  other  soluble  substances, 
aodocoasions  their  conversion  by  atmospheric  action 
into  nutriment  for  plants. 

li  is  M»  AUeraiiv€,^^T^  is  one  of  its  most 
poveifui  properties,  even  to  changing  the  veiy  nature 
ind  texture  of  the  soil.  It  operates  by  causing  fer- 
mentation in  the  soil ;  the  minute  particles  of  finely 
dirided  lime  insinuate  into  every  crevice  of  soil, 
cauiog  its  disint^ration  and  separation,  and  the 
dOTB  rapid  deoay  of  vegetable  matter,  wliich 
efcntually  makes  it  mellow  and  friable.  Morton 
sijs, "  Jiime  also  acts  powerfully  on  any  irony  matter 
ia  the  soil;  and  on  gravel  sands,  and  clay  soils  of  the 
friable  diluvial  formation,  and  on  the  soil  of  the 
plastic  clay,  the  new  and  old  red  sandstone,  and  the 
baaaltio  formation,  the  efiect  produced  by  the  appli- 
ntion  of  lime  is  very  great."  Lime  has  power  to 
dsoompcae  the  mineral  portions  in  various  soils,  and 
is  the  great  source  of  benefit  by  providing  the  con- 
stitoentsof  magnesia^  potash,  and  soda,  so  important 
to  vegetation.  Lime  is  the  cause  of  a  vastly  in- 
creased prodttoe :  it  is  not  in  itself  a  manure,  but  its 
power  and  action  upon  the  soil  are  so  great  as  to 
extract  "the  veiy  soul  of  vegetation,"  and  is  the 
ftorpiising  medium  of  converting  not  only  manures 
bat  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  itself  "into  livbg 
TegeUbles." 

Ooe  other  virtue,  and  not  the  least,  remains  to  be 
umed :  it  ia  said  to  destroy  worms,  slugs,  beetles, 
^c,  &c. 

lit  AffUicaium:  ihs  QuaniUy  per  .<<civ.— -This 
most  depend  upon  the  soil,  its  nature,  and  fertility. 
Ia  all  oases,  however,  it  is  requisite  to  apply  a  suf- 
^at  dressing,  as  most  likely  to  promote  the  objects 
ia  view,  and  as  named  above.  Small  dressings  will 
&ot  do ;  and  it  is  very  possible  to  apply  too  much, 
ud  thus  to  atimulate  the  soil  beyond  its  natural 
povsis,  and,  in  such  ease,  to  render  true  the  old 
idage^that  '' lime  enriches  the  father,  but  beggars 
tbesoit"  The  result  of  much  and  general  experience 
tppfsn  to  have  decided  that  from  80  to  180  bushels 


per  acre  is  a  fair  and  efficacious  dressing  for  light 
land,  and  from  200  to  350  bushels  per  acre  ought  to 
be  the  dressing  for  clay  and  other  strong  lands,  sub- 
ject to  the  frequency  of  repetitions,  which  ought 
to  be  at  long  intervals. 

The  Time  of  Application,'^!!  the  object  of  the 
occupier  is  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from  the  use 
of  caustic  lime,  then  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be 
applied  when  the  soil  is  freest  from  moisture,  and  the 
lime  itself  in  its  most  caustic  condition.  Of  course, 
so  soon  as  slaked  lime  comes  into  contact  with 
moisture  it  is  no  longer  a  powerful  caustic,  but  is 
much  reduced  in  its  operation,  and,  if  much  diluted, 
becomes  elToteand  mild  in  its  character,  and  has  only 
the  main  properties  of  limestone  finely  comminuted. 
It  ought  then  to  be  applied  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  soils  thoroughly  well 
fallowed  and  finely  pulverized.  It  should  be  put  on 
the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  h6  immediately 
ploughed  in  at  a  shallow  depth,  as  its  tendency  is  to 
work  its  way  to  the  subsoil.  It  will  thus  act  most 
efficaciously  on  those  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  at  the 
same  time  acting  powerfully  in  causing  what  is  com- 
monly called  "fermentation  of  the  soil,"  so  essential 
to  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Thus  the  roots 
and  fibres  of  weeds  and  other  vegetable  matter,  and 
also  aU  animal  matter,  including  the  innumerable 
eggs  and  larvie  of  insects  (grubs,  wireworms,  ftc.)  is 
converted  by  decomposition,  and  through  atmospheric 
influence,  into  most  nutritious  food  for  the  future 
plant.  If  the  object  of  the  occupier,  however,  is 
merely  to  supply  an  exhausted  soil  with  lime,  then 
the  time  of  application  is  immaterial,  nor  does  it 
appear  necessary  to  use  caustic  lime,  or  even  lime  at 
all,  except  that  lime  is  a  more  finely  divided  powder, 
and  capable  of  intermingling  with  the  soil  more 
effectively ;  in  other  respects,  chalking  or  marling 
may  be  adopted,  and,  while  saving  much  in  cost,  will 
do  nearly  as  well.  From  12  to  16  cart-loads  of  86 
bushels  is  a  fair  average  dressing  per  acre. 

Lime  may  be  very  beneficially  used  on  grass  land 
immediately  before  breaking  up :  it  acts  powerfully 
in  decomposing  the  grass  sods  and  other  vegetation; 
but  it  ought  never  to  be  used  on  pasturage,  except 
in  compost ;  otherwise,  it  will  destroy  much  fine 
herbage.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  used  to  advantage 
in  its  caustic  state  to  destroy  a  coarse  and  unpala- 
table grass  or  large  tussacs,  which  it  will  burn  up, 
and  thus  make  room  for  finer  herbage. 

Lime  should  not  be  too  frequently  applied  to  soils: 
one  good  dressing  in  fourteen  years  is  sufficient.  It 
should  not  be  applied  to  osJcareous  or  limestone 
soils :  "  it  is  carrying  coals  to  the  coal  pit." 
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ADVANCE     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


it 


Farming  is  a  matter  of  obBervation"  says  many 
a  practical  man  of  business ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  agriculture^  whether  viewed  as  a  science 
or  an  art,  can  make  progress  only  in  proportion 
to  our  intelligent  observance  of  its  details.  But, 
in  the  mouths  of  many  industrious  people,  this 
axiom  has  been  too  often  intended  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  the  efforts  of  those  more  thoughtful 
and  reflecting  students  of  agricultural  truth  who 
would,  if  possible,  deduce  ruUs  for  common  prac- 
tice out  of  the  recorded  experience  of  the  field  and 
farmstead — who  believe,  in  short,  in  the  feasibility 
as  well  as  desirableness  of  codifying  (in  essays  and 
treatises)  those  results  of  practical  farming  which 
are  treasured  up  in  our  agricultural  literature, 
and  weekly  imprinted  in  the  pages  of  our  jour- 
nals. We  rejoice,  however,  that  a  large  class  of 
tenant-farmers  do  value  these  literary  efforts  of 
some  among  them;  displaying  eagerness  for  their 
newspaper,  not  merely  because  it  may  bring  them 
early  and  accurate  intelligence  of  markets  and 
prices,  but  also  because  it  conveys  the  latest  infor- 
mation upon  every  question  of  rural  economy,  and 
excites  to  the  discussion  of  all  facts,  experiments, 
and  opinions  likely  to  advantage  their  profession. 

Such  approbation  is  the  encouragement  which 
agricultural  writers  look  for  in  all  their  endea- 
vours ;  and  when  presenting  to  public  notice  any 
novel  feature  of  husbandry,  any  case  of  unusual 
results,  or  example  of  rare  enterprise,  they  hope  for 
co-operation  in  canvassing  plausible  wonders, 
"proving  all  things,"  and  ''holding  fast  that 
which  is  good."  There  is  one  department  of  our 
labours,  however,  to  which  the  minds  of  readers 
are  certainly  less  attentive  than  they  might  be  with 
profit — namely,  that  consisting  rather  of  analysis, 
or  of  the  criticism  of  present  practices,  and  pro- 
posals in  relation  to  the  accumulated  eicperience  of 
the  past.  At  times,  our  articles  are  written  under  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  by  incessantly  gazing  in  one 
direction  that  most  is  to  be  seen;  that  it  is  not  by  a 
man's  strictly  confining  his  attention  to  his  own 
affairs,  without  a  thought  of  what  others  may  be 
doing,  that  the  greatest  insight  into  those  affairs 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  utterly  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  benefits  of  a  watchful  observance  of  what 
other  classes  are  doing,  in  these  days  of  rapid 
transit  and  free  intercommunication.  We  are 
all  anxious  enough  to  get  hold  of  any  new  fact 
that  promises  to  help-on  our  business.  We  value 
descriptions  of  new  implements,  new  processes, 
improvements  in  any  way  brought  to  bear  upon  the 


work  of  cultivation;  county  reports;  examples  of 
peculiar  practice ;  the  advice  of  thoroughly  capable 
men  upon  the  growth  and  management  of  crops, 
breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  kc. ;  and,  in 
fiEu;t,  any  treatise,  practically  dealing  with  any  topic 
of  the  business  or  science  of  agriculture,  is  wel- 
comed and  appreciated.  But  we  fear  that  a  dif- 
ferent reception  sometimes  awaits  that  class  of 
teaching — equally  valuable  in  its  place — vbicb, 
instead  of  contributing  to  our  stock  of  data,  or 
adding  to  the  always  over-burdened  agglomeration 
of  private  opinions  about  those  data,  endeavours 
to  dissect  and  scrutinize  the  mass  of  information 
continually  being  collected,  and  thus,  by  smelting 
the  rough  ore,  bring  out,  if  possible,  the  shining 
fragment  of  knowledge  which  may  be  all  that  is 
really  new  and  precious.  Such  analytical  labour, 
demanding  for  its  right  performance  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind  and  fulness  of  knowledge  unne- 
cessary in  the  mere  pleasing  description  of  a  model 
farm,  or  the  clear  statement  of  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  any  improvement,  we  hold  to  be  highly 
valuable  to  the  agriculturist,  and  deserring  of  the 
perusal  and  study  of  all  who  prefer  the  kernel  to 
the  husk,  and  who  choose  rather  to  lay  hold  of  the 
essence  and  principles  of  a  subject  ready-developed 
for  their  use,  than  themselves  work  out  the  truths 
with  great  difiiculty  and  imperfection. 

Without  frequent  self-examination  and  retro- 
spection, how  could  we  advance  surely  and  steadily 
in  any  branch  of  study  ?  And  in  agriculture,  where 
everything  like  the  theory  or  principle  of  operations 
exists  in  such  a  scattered  and  multiform  condition- 
one  would  have  supposed  that  increased  import, 
ance  would  attach  to  this  kind  of  examination  and 
estimate  of  its  proficiency.  We  therefore  entreat 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  reflective  readers  to 
such  contributions  and  articles  in  their  farming 
periodicals  as  may  partake  of  this  character, 
whether  they  recapitulate  the  various  acbievcmenU 
made  from  time  to  time,  or  simply  suggest  different 
tests  by  which  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  progress 
that  has  been  accomplished. 

Farmers  never  vwn  celebrated  for  book-keeping; 
but  unless  they  take  stock,  as  it  were,  and  strike 
balances  in  thehrart,  how  shall  they  know  (anymore 
than  in  private  business)  how  its  affairs  stand, 
which  department  yields  most  profit  or  loss,  and 
which  is  susceptible  of  greatest  reformation  i  ^^ 
ought  continually  to  recur,  in  remembrance,  ts 
past  stages  of  our  career,  measuring  the  Isst  m* 
tervals  we  have  passed  over,  and  so  prepare  our 
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next  steps  and  adjust  our  future  direction.  But 
manj  of  that  class  of  the  community  who  have 
"  pat  their  hand  to  the  p1oo|^h"  seem  to  think  that 
(literally)  they  ought  not  to  "look  back."  Neyer- 
Aeless,  trusting  to  our  readers  to  sanction  our 
Tievs,  we  consider  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
thoroughly  practical  expositions  of  field  operations, 
and  papers  on  all  seasonal  topics,  are  furnished  in 
these  columns,  to  warrant  our  occasionally  treating 
of  the  art  of  cultivation  in  the  manner  referred  to. 
Most  farmers,  if  challenged  as  to  the  progress 
made  by  their  profession,  will  recall  the  now-anti- 
quated customs  of  their  own  youth  or  of  their 
Others'  lifetime.  They  will  tell  of  the  horse- 
power thrashing-machine,  the  drill,  and  other 
implements,  as  having  been  complete  novelties, 
regarded  by  farmers  with  disfavour,  and  by  the 
labooring  people  with  violence.  They  will  relate 
the  story  of  the  Wobum  and  Holkham  "  sheep- 
shearings,*'  and  Mr.  Coke's  establishment  of 
the  great  "  Norfolk  husbandry" — of  heaths  and 
downs  grubbed  and  brought  into  tillage  by  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  in  chalking,  liming,  bone- 
mamiring — of  fens  and  marshes  drained  by  wind, 
steam,  and  the  excavation  of  immense  canal  and 
river  works — of  clays  made  porous  with  tile  drains 
— of  sandy  warrens  converted  into  good  earth  by 
dressings  of  clay — of  fences  removed  from  the  rich 
land  they  encumbered — of  shelterless  wilds  made 
improvable  by  planting — and  of  new  and  better 
systems  of  farming  introduced  by  such  improve- 
ments. They  will  come  down  to  still  later  ad- 
vances —  to  the  general  employment  of  steam- 
eogines  for  thrashing  and  winnowing — to  great 
changes  in  the  farm-yard  in  the  providing  of  better 
buildings  and  apparatus  for  feeding — the  supply  of 
artificial  foods  and  manures  on  an  inmiense  scale — 


the  continued  successes  of  skilful  breeders  in  pro- 
dudng  profitable  animals — the  unweared  industry 
of  implement  manufacturers  in  perfecting  every  old 
order  of  tool,  and  in  giving  us  new  ones  like  the 
clod-crusher,  scarifier,  and  broad-sharer.  Some 
will  even  launch  out  in  praise  of  the  water-drill, 
the  com  horse-hoe,  the  root-pulper,  the  steam 
draining-engine,  and  other  modem  and  successful 
inventions;  while  others  will  refer  to  our  journals, 
and  essays,  and  lectures,  as  comprising  within  them 
the  germs  of  a  grand  development,  future  yet  near 
at  hand,  of  our  agricultural  powers. 

Now,  a  mere  general  consideration  of  these  things 
is  interesting,  and  an  expanded  history  of  the  changes 
as  they  occurred  has  still  greater  attractions ;  but, 
after  all,  this  is  not  what  we  understand  by  an  in- 
vestigation and  estimation  of  the  position  we  hold 
in  relation  to  our  past  career,  and  does  not  give  us 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  we  have  achieved,  or  of 
what  still  remains  as  a  task  to  be  overcome.  It  is 
not  enough  even  to  take  one  of  the  worst-faxmed 
districts,  place  it  beside  one  of  the  beat,  and  say, 
"  So  many  or  so  few  years  ago  both  these  tracts 
were  alike  backward  in  condition  :  judge,  there, 
fore,  by  the  one  in  statu  quo,  precisdy  how  much 
this  other  must  have  surpassed  it."  Histories  are 
for  volumes,  not  for  newspaper  columns ;  and  il- 
lustrations only  are  not  sufficient.  Our  idea  is, 
that,  as  in  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos,"  no  branch  of 
natural  science  is  treated  of  singly,  but  every  sub- 
ject discussed  in  relation  to  all  these  sciences ;  so, 
to  afford  an  analysis  of  our  present  agricultural  pro- 
ficiency, each  important  division  of  the  subject 
should  be  considered  in  its  past  and  present  rela- 
tions, and  in  its  bearings  upon  all  other  depart- 
ments of  husbandry.  To  fulfil  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  task,  we  shall  further  address  ourselves. 


FARMERS'   INSURANCE,  AND  THE   USE   OF  THE    STEAM-ENGINE. 


What  is  it  that  we  should  receive  as  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  agricultural  progression  ? 
What,  on  our  visit  to  a  farm  homestead,  would  be 
the  most  likely,  as  the  most  directiy  to  assure  us 
that  the  occupier  was  making  the  best  of  his  means? 
There  are  few  who  would  divide  upon  the  answer. 
That  power  which  has  become  the  essential  sign  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  no  longer  denies  its  ser- 
rioes  to  the  farmer.  Science  and  practice,  hand  in 
hand,  confirm  the  many  advantages  of  which  its 
agency  is  capable ;  and  thus  the  use  of  steam  is 
becoming  as  prominent  a  feature  in  the  business  of 
the  hrm  as  it  is  in  almost  every  other  business  in 
the  kingdom.  The  implement-maker's  great  pride 
is  centred  in  this  engine.    The  architect's  first  care 


is  to  provide  for  its  reception.  The  lecturer  or  es- 
ssjrist  at  once  assumes  its  aid  is  indispensable,  and 
that  to  go  on  at  anything  like  the  pace  we  should 
go,  we  must  here  again  travel  by  steam. 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  our  doing  so? 
Once  upon  a  time,  certainly,  such  an  innovation, 
any  such  economy  of  labour  and  time  might  have 
raised  a  riot  in  the  district  to  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. These  days  are,  however,  long  since  passed 
away.  Landlord,  tenant,  and  servant  have  each 
alike  become  more  enlightened,  so  that  the  use  of 
such  a  power  as  that  we  now  speak  of  is  liable  to 
but  little  prejudice  or  opposition  in  its  application. 
Our  first  duty  must  be  to  see  that  this  power  is  not 
abused,  and  that  it  is  not  made  answerable  for 
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offences,  which  if  ''proven"  would  go  far  to  car- 
tail  or  retard  the  increasing  opinion  in  its  favour. 

The  first  necessity,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  use 
of  machinery  of  almost  every  description,  is  care 
and  vigilance.  To  the  want  of  this  must  be  attri- 
buted, more  or  less,  nearly  every  serious  accident 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  this  kind  of 
agency.  The  law  wisely  holds  the  want  of  any 
such  forethought  to  be  in  itself  a  crime ;  though 
the  punishment  but  too  frequently  comes  self- 
inflicted  on  those,  who  by  their  carelessness  have 
only  courted  what  they  receive.  In  the  application, 
then,  of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
there  is  no  such  impediment  as  this  same  careless- 
ness. In  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  brought, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  fear  but  the  want  of 
common  care.  There  is  nothing  either  which  will 
carry  with  it  so  certainly  its  own  terrible  reproof  as 
this  lack  of  habitual  caution.  The  chief  sufferer, 
of  course,  will  be  the  man  most  directly  concerned, 
the  one  whohas  the  most  to  lose;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly to  him  and  his  that  we  would  more  par- 
ticularly confine  ourselves. 

In  a  circular  emanating  from  the  Directors  of 
the    Farmer's    Insurance   Office,    and  addressed 
generally  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural   Society,    we    find    great    stress  made    on 
"  the    necessity   for  greater  care  in  the  use  of 
portable  steam  engines."    "  The  great  amount  of 
property,"  so  the  letter  runs  on,  *'  lately  destroyed 
through    the   recklessness  of  persons   entrusted 
with    the   management   of  them,  must   have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  the  use  of  so  important  an 
instrument  in  farming  operations  i  and  if  greater 
care  be  not  observed,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
any  office  to  continue  the  insurance  of  farming 
property  at  the  present  very  low  rate."    We  have 
here,  in  this  one  sentence  we  quote,  both  the 
crime  and  the  self-punishment  already  referred  to. 
It  may  be  very  satisfactory  for  a  farmer  to  know, 
as  every  prudent  man  should  know,  that  his  pro- 
perty is    insured;    but    even  putting  aside   the 
many  accompanying  injuries  a  fire  would  inflict 
on  him,  his  culpability  is  not  merely  punishing 
others,    but  equally  himself.     If  this  careless- 
ness is  to  continue,  if  "a  great  amount  of.  pro- 
perty is  still  to  be  destroyed  through  recklessness," 
the  greater,  of  course,  the  rate  at  which  insurance 
must  be  made.    There  is  a  community  of  interest 
in  companies  of  this  kind  far  greater  than  many 
at     the     first     glance     might    be    inclined    to 
imagine.      It     was     never    intended,    however, 
where    all    united    to     share    any    unavoidable 
suffering  that  might  happen  to  one,  that  the  same 
sympathy  should  be  extended  towards  conduct 
which,  if  much  longer  persevered  in,  must  destroy 
that  protecting  influence  already  so  sadly  abased.    I 


Let  tts  follow  this  timely  warning  a  UtUo  farther, 
and  learn  what  each  may  do  towards  removing  this 
growing  evil.  "  So  reckless,  indeed,  are  some  of  th e 
persons  entrusted  with  the  engines,  that  they  regard 
neither  the  direction  nor  force  of  the  wind,  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  loose  straw  or  other  combusUble 
material,  and  use  wood  for  generating  the  steam, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  streams  of  sparks  which 
threaten  to  ignite  all  the  surrounding  property." 
We  aU  know  the  off- band  air«  of  smartness  and 
consequence  which  the  travelling  enginemea  are 
apt  to  assume.  Their  sins  are,  however,  no  longer 
on  their  own  heads.  Wherever  their  acena  of 
action  may  be,  it  is  the  property  of  another  that 
is  at  stake,  and  it  is  to  his  control  that  these 
men  are  all  immediately  subject.  If,  then, 
they  are  suffered  to  act  in  defiance  to  the 
rules  of  all  common  caution,  the  farmer  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  If  the  difficulties  of  insurance 
increase  proportionately  as  the  necessity  for  it  in- 
creases, the  farmer  has  none  to  complain  of  bat 
his  own  class.  A  company  that  was  origipatod 
distinctly  to  protect  him  is  only  doing  its  duty  still 
further  in  warning  him  against  the  continuanoe  of 
practices  too  long  overlooked  or  disregarded.  The 
question,  like  many  others,  is  no  more  an  individual 
than  a  national  one.  It  becomes  all  alike,  equally 
in  respect  for  our  own  interest  as  that  of  others,  to 
take  a  share  in  suppressing  an  abuse  that  is  in 
reality  but  little  short  of  a  disgrace. 

Let  the  use  of  the  steam-engine,  then,  be  no 
longer  a  paradox.    Let  us  not  be  taught  to  regard 
its  aid  as  that  of  a  Mephistophiles  we  called  in  to 
serve  us,  but  who  only  came  to  destroy  us.    The 
great  principles  of  modern  agriculture  are  esaen- 
tially  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  farmer  to  avail  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  those  improvements  science  and 
practice  have  combined  to  sanction.    It  is  equally 
his  duty  to  insure  himself  against  the  hazards  to 
which    his    business    is    proverbially    subjected. 
Surely  the  one  case  should  be  no  contradiction  to 
the  other.    As  it  is,  even,  the  fault  is  no  dietinct 
charge  against  the  farmer.  It  is  rather,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  working  in  every  way  againet  his  welfare, 
that  a  word  or  two  from  him  may  immediately  cor- 
rect.   The  caution,  indeed,  which  we  her^  diassmi- 
nate,  may  be  considered  as  coming  directly  from 
his  own  body.    The  Direction  of  the  Fanner's 
Insurance  Office  em  braces  the  names  of  many  de- 
servedly distinguished  agriculturists.     There    is 
scarcely  a  county  in  the  kingdom  but  has  its  re- 
presentative here ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  acting  on 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  hsd  full  opportn* 
nity  of  observing  the  evil,  that  the  management 
now  spenks.    The  common  good  demande  that  it 
does  not  speak  in  vain. 
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ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    YOUNG    HORSES. 


Sni,— The  foals  hayfaig  been  provided  for  through  the 
firrt  winter,  towards  the  middle  of  May  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  make  arrangements  for  their  summer's  keep. 
This  most  to  a  certain  extent  be  regulated  by  eircnm- 
itances.  If  the  breeder  Is  proyided  with  eouTenient 
ptddoeks,  they  are  by  far  the  most  desirable  situations ; 
tnd  whether  they  will  prodace  a  sufficiency  of  herbage 
mat  depend  upon  their  sixe  and  the  condition  of  the 
land.  Tliose  which  are  bare  of  keep  are  by  far  prefer- 
ible,  as  the  requirements  of  the  inmates  may  be  always 
supplied  with  hay,  lucerne,  Tetches,  or  elo?er ;  snd  an 
occasional  diange  of  fbod  has  already  been  recommended. 
Hie  constitution  of  each  animal  should  be  consulted, 
ind  likewise  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  calculated. 
Some  will  require  a  moderate  allowance  of  oats  through- 
oat  the  summer  months.  The  benefit  which  young 
hordes  will  obtain  from  com  will  be  more  thon  equiva- 
lent to  the  expense,  especially  those  which  are  promising 
to  make  hunters  of  the  first  clsss;  but  for  hacks  and 
carriage  horses  it  ean  only  be  necessary  under  particular 
elreumstances.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  watch 
the  progress  of  these  animals ;  for  It  is  as  necessary  to 
guard  against  an  over  accumulation  of  fat,  as  the  other 
extreme.  Hie  month  of  May  or  June  is  the  most  sea- 
sonable period  for  performing  the  operation  deviaed  to 
prevent  colts  from  propagating  their  species.  There  is  a 
pbenomenon  attendant  upon  this,  regardiog  the  cause  of 
wideh  I  never  could  obtain  any  satisfkctory  explanation ; 
uevertheleas,  general  observation  confirms  the  fact  that 
eolts  whieh  have  been  castrated  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  their  coats  are  long  and  rough,  are  never  fine 
daring  the  winter,  whereas  those  which  have  been  ope- 
nted  upon  soon  after  they  have  shed  their  coats,  almost 
invariably  look  well.  This  should  not  be  delayed  too 
late,  from  causes  whieh  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
and  likewise  that  the  patients  may  recover  before  the  hot 
veather  sets  in. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
administer  physic  to  foals  and  young  horses ;  but  a  few 
observations  vrill  dispel  that  notion.  After  a  foal  has 
been  weaned  and  deprived  of  its  mother's  milk,  the  liver 
very  frequently  assumes  an  inactive  sluggish  disposition. 
The  coat  indicates  this  by  its  harsh  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, and  the  animal  gives  'evidence  of  being  what  is 
termed  hidebound.  Very  often  the  legs  will  fill  from  an 
irregularity  of  the  circulation,  consequent  upon  the  state 
of  the  Hver.  In  such  cases  one  or  two  mild  doses  of 
aloes  become  indispensable.  Diuretics  are  of  no  use 
under  these  circumstances,  their  action  being  on  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  which  are  not  the  aeat  of 
disorder.  For  foals  recently  weaned,  one  drachm  of  aloes 
with  an  equal  portion  of  ginger  and  of  soap  is  the  proper 
({Qsatity ;  but  if  tibat  does  not  relax  the  bowels  sufli- 
dently,  the  proportion  of  aloes  may  be  increased  on  the 
second  oecasioii.  A  slight  dose  only  is  required,  be- 
csnse  dke  aloes  being  supposed  to  act  primarily  on  the 


liver,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  stimulate  that  organ  to 
its  healthy  action.  The  only  restriction  necessary  in 
the  diet  is  substituting  bran  mashss  for  hay  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  time  of  administering 
the  medicine,  and  carefolly  providing  the  animal  from 
the  effects  of  rain  ;  otherwisCi  if  the  weather  be  Ikvour- 
able,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  usnsl 
enlargement  in  the  paddock  or  field  during  the  operation 
of  the  physio,  while  the  exeroise  will  assist  the  desired 
result.  Foals  which  have  been  fondly  treated  when  with 
their  dams,  and  subsequently,  will  not  occasion  much 
trouble  In  administering  the  ball.  V^hen  they  are 
weaned  a  light  head  eollar  or  halter  should  be  put  upon 
their  heads,  and,  being  accustomed  to  that,  the  ball  may 
readily  be  given  by  placing  it  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
whalebone  or  eanc.  Those  foals  which  have  been  fed 
upon  an  abundance  of  grass,  are  very  aubjeot  to  be 
troubled  with  worms ;  and  some  pastures  are  very  liable 
to  produce  them.  Many  remedies  have  been  adopted 
for  their  expulsion,  but  I  have  never  found  anything  so 
effectual  as  calomel  or  emetic  tartar  if  properly  adminis- 
tered !  that  not  always  being  attended  to,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  remedies  are  not  infallible.  Neither 
calomel  nor  emetic  tartar  should  ever  be  given,  if  the 
expulsion  of  worms  be  intended,  with  the  medicine  ad- 
ministered  to  work  it  off  |  nor  should  soap,  or  any  other 
alkali,  form  a  portion  of  the  ball,  as  those  substances 
counteract  the  effect  by  deoomposing  both  calomel  and 
emetic  tartar.  The  plan  which  I  have  always  found 
successfol  to  dislodge  worms  from  horses,  at  any  age, 
has  been  as  follows,  apportioning  the  quantity  of  medl- 
dne  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  subject.  Keep 
the  patient  without  any  kind  of  food  six  or  eight  hours, 
when  the  appetites  of  the  insects  will  become  keen.  A 
small  quantity  of  bran  mash  is  then  offered  to  the  ani- 
mal, in  which  is  mixed  the  calomel  or  emetie  tartar  t  for 
a  foal  the  proportion  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains, 
and  for  a  yearling  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  This  dose  is 
repeated  after  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  during 
which  period  no  other  kind  of  food  must  bo  presented  \ 
otherwise  the  worms,  seising  upon  the  nutriment  whieh 
it  affords,  will  not  be  destroyed.  Six  hours  after  the 
Ust  dose  has  been  given,  it  must  be  worlM  off  with 
linseed  oil  or  aloes.  The  quantity  of  the  former  is  from 
four  to  six  ounces ;  but  if  aloes  be  preferred,  the  dose 
will  be  from  one  draehm  to  one  drachm  and  a-half, 
which  should  be  dissolved  over  the  fire  In  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oil  or  lard,  and  made  into  a  ball  with  ginger  and 
treacle.  The  quantity  of  ealomel  or  emetic  tartar  for 
horses  at  a  more  advanced  age  may  be  augmented  to  the 
extent  of  sixty  grains }  but  for  two  and  three-year-olds, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  is  sufficient,  with  the  pur-' 
gative  remedy  in  proportioii. 

When  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  the  suoenlettt  nature  of  the  food  causes  them  to 
purge,  often  to  a  great  extent )  this  is  oonsldered  by 
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man  J  penoni  a  moit  deairable  e?eiit— «  great  miaoon- 
oeption.  The  herbage  is  OTercharged  with  sap  and 
moisture,  of  a  erode,  acrimoniou  natare,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  all  cannot  be  taken  up  hj  the  organs  destined 
for  the  secretion  of  urine,  or  by  the  absorboit  Tcssels  of 
the  body;  the  superflaoos  fluid  therefore  passes  off 
through  the  intestines  with  the  indigestible  particles  of 
food,  and  thus  the  watery  faeces  are  thrown  off.  Flatu- 
lent colic  or  gripes  is  a  frequent  attendant  The  system 
is  deranged ;  but  the  nuschief  does  not  terminate  here. 
If  the  purging  continues,  a  constitutional  relaxation  of 
the  bowels  is  established,  Tcry  debilitating  to  the  animal, 
and  often  difficult  to  control.  I  am  so  decidedly  opposed 
to  an  unrestricted  allowance  of  luxuriant  grass  to  horses 
at  any  age,  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  gi^e  it  to 
them.  I  may  not  be  able  to  enlist  all  my  readers  as 
couTcrts  to  the  practice ;  I  trust  J  may  a  great  many 
of  them.  After  the  second  year,  hay  should  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  daily  food,  in  summer,  to 
every  animal  intended  for  hunting  or  riding.  If  a  horse 
is  supported  entirely  upon  the  grass  which  he  collects 
in  a  rich  pasture  field,  or  upon  that  which  may  be  cut 
and  carried  to  him  in  his  paddock,  he  must  consume  a 
much  greater  bulk  than  of  hay  in  an  equivalent  time,  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  system.  Grass  being  very 
full  of  sap  and  moisture,  it  is  very  rapidly  digested, 
consequently  the  horse  must  be  continually  eating  it. 
This  distends  the  stomach  and  the  bowels,  and  the 
faculty  of  digestion  is  impaired ;  for  the  digestive  powers 
require  rest  as  well  as  other  organs  of  the  body,  if  they 
are  to  be  preserved  in  perfect  condition.  Bj  the  custom 
of  graxing,  the  muscalar  system  is  enfeebled,  and  fat  is 
substituted.  Thb  may  escape  the  notice  of  auperfidal 
observers,  who  do  not  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
appearance  of  a  fat  and  a  muscular  animal ;  who  con- 
ceive so  that  the  bones  are  covered,  and  the  points  are 
rounded,  all  that  is  requisite  has  been  attained.  But 
that  is  a  very  fallacious  impression.  Let  any  person  who 
is  sceptical  on  this  point  ride  a  horse  in  the  summer 
which  has  just  been  taken  out  of  a  grass  field,  along  with 
another  kept  on  hay  and  corn,  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  mUes  in  the  hour;  the  grass-fed  horse 
will  sweat  profusely,  while  the  other  will  be  perfectly 
cool  and  dry.  This  proves  that  the  system  of  the  one 
eating  grass  over-abounds  with  fat  and  those  portions  of 
the  blood  which  are  destined  to  form  that  deposit. 
Those  who  advocate  grazing  will  no  doubt  exclaim, 
''  Oh !  this  is  a  test  of  condition,  which  is  not  required 
in  young  and  growing  animals."  I  beg  to  state  that  it 
is  highly  important,  if  the  acme  of  condition  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  animals  of  mature  age,  that  the  growth  and 
gradual  development  of  their  frames  should  be  composed 
of  thoie  healthy  and  vigorous  elements  upon  which  the 
stracture  of  future  condition  can  be  raised.  Animal 
substances  are  to  a  very  great  extent  subservient  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  food  with  which  the  indiriduals 
are  nourished.  I  believe  farmers  would  find  it  much  to 
their  advantage  if  they  were  to  consider  this  subject  with 
reference  to  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  so  that  they  might 
select  those  kinds  of  food  which  abound  with  properties 
more  oondudve  to  the  production  of  flesh  than  fat. 


There  is  no  kind  of  food  which  the  horse  coDsama 
which  has  not  a  tendency  to  deposit  some  portion  of 
&t.  It  is  a  substance  which  muat  exist  to  a  oertsin  ex- 
tent ;  but  as  it  is  muscular  power,  not  a  pre^spontioa 
to  adipose  rotundity,  which  enhances  the  vslne  of  the 
animal,  the  reasons  are  obvious  what  guide  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  food.  I  have  on  a  former  occi- 
sion  hinted  the  propriety  of  bruising  the  oats,  and  will 
now  state  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  first  I  will 
mention  is  economy.  Three  bushels  of  oats  whicb  have 
undergone  that  process  are  equivalent  to  four  which 
have  not,  and  the  animals  which  consume  them  derire 
greater  benefit.  Various  schemes  are  adopted  to  indooe 
horses  to  masticate  their  corn,  all  of  which  are  ineifectul. 
Scattering  them  thmly  over  the  surGice  of  a  spadooi 
manger,  mixing  a  handful  of  cut  hay  or  itnw 
with  each  feed,  and  such  like  devices,  will  not 
cajole  the  animal  to  the  performance  of  mai- 
tication.  A  horse  that  is  disposed  to  bolt  hii 
com,  however  carefully  it  may  be  spread  along  hii 
manger,  will  soon  learn  to  drive  it  into  a  heap  with  hii 
nose,  and  collect  as  much  with  his  Ups  as  he  thinki  fit 
before  he  begins  to  masticate.  Whatever  food  enten 
the  stomach  of  any  animal,  and  passes  away  in  sn  nn- 
digested  form,  may  be  considered  as  so  much  drow  or 
extraneous  matter,  which,  not  having  afforded  nutriment, 
is  prqudicial  to  the  creature  which  consumed  it.  A 
mistaken  notion  of  economy  is  often  the  incentire  to 
turning  horses  out  in  the  summer,  to  be  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  grass  for  their  support.  A  few  remarki  will 
surely  dispel  that  error.  Twenty-two  bushels  of  otts— 
allowing  one  buahel  per  week  from  the  15th  of  Maj  to 
the  16th  of  October— may  be  estimated  as  the  prodace 
of  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  half  a  ton  of  hay  thit  of 
another  half-acre,  although  a  ton  and  a-half  per  sere  u 
not  more  than  an  average  crop,  it  requires  at  leut  in 
acre  of  grasa  land  to  support  a  horse  during  the  period 
above-named. 

Considering  the  importsnt  functions  assigned  to  thelegi 
and  feet,  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  the  horse's  viloe 
depends,  it  b  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  more  atten- 
tion is  not  bestowed  on  the  subject.  There  sre  many 
breeders  who  never  think  of  inspecting  tiiem  till  the 
animals  are  about  to  be  broken,  or,  if  they  observe  any 
imperfections,  they  leave  the  remedy  to  its  fste.  The 
legs  of  young  horses  may  be  justiy  compared  to  willow 
twigs ;  you  may  train  them  to  almost  what  form  yon 
please.  By  careful  and  judicious  treatment  many  defects 
may  be  relieved  or  corrected,  if  attacked  in  the  earliest 
stage,  before  the  parte  have  aasumed  an  unyielding 
texture.  Many  of  the  imperfectiona  to  which  tiie  form 
of  the  leg  is  susceptible,  may  be  traced  to  a  portion  of 
the  hoof  having  been  broken,  worn  away,  or  chipped  off- 
In  the  event  of  such  an  accident,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
foot  grows  more  luxuriantiy ,  and  the  weakest  portion,  or 
lower  side,  having  to  sustain  an  increased  weight,an  an. 
even  bearing  for  tiie  foot  is  established.  This  wiU 
assuredly  cause  the  leg  to  grow  crooked,  end  very  pro- 
bably occasion  a  turning  in  or  out  of  the  toe.  l<^e 
irregularity  of  shape  is  often  seen  in  one  leg,  while  the 
otiier  is  weU  formed.    The  pastern  johiU,  in  ib*>>^ 
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eutM,  erince  a  dispo^on  to  grow  too  nprighti  or  on 

the  other  band  to  aname  too  much  obliquity.    Tbe 

Mme  principle  whieb  accidentally  canies  a  limb  to  take 

aa  nnfaToarable  growth  or  form  may  be  adopted  to 

mtove  it  to  ita  proper  ihape,  protiding  it  is  attended  to 

in  time.    Thni ,  if  tbe  inside  of  tbe  near  forefoot  of  a 

colt  or  yoong  bone  be  broken  off  or  worn  down,  it  will 

caose  the  animal  to  tread  more  beavily  on  the  inside 

thin  oo  the  out,  and  the  leg  will  become  bent  in  conse- 

qnenee.    To  correct  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce 

the  SBperabnndant  portion  of  tbe  foot  with  a  drawing 

knife  or  carp,  so  that  the  limb  may  bare  an  eren  bearing. 

When  the  pasterns  grow  too  [upright,  tbe  heels  require 

to  be  lowered;  and  the  toes  of  those  which  are  too 

oblique  must  be  shortened.    The  texture  of  the  hoof 

vines  considerably  in  different  animals.    In  some  mea- 

ssre  it  is  constitutional ;  and  it  is  likewise  affected  by 

the  state  or  condition  of  the  land  upon  which  the  animal 

is  reared.    Before  shoes  are  applied,  if  the  land  be  dry, 

the  hoof  is  rery  liable  to  be  broken  off  at  the  edges;  and 

if  nes^ected  they  will  shell  off,  and  frequently  occssion 

foienen^sonietimes  eren  inflammation.     To  obTiate 

this,  the  part  should  be]  rounded  a  little  with  the  rasp, 

sad  the  foot  drsMed  with  ofaitment  composed  of  tallow, 

hif  or  lard  two  parts,  tar  one  part,  and  treacle  half  an 

eqairaleDt  of  the  latter.    These  bdng  melted  together 

tad  ^»pUed  warm  on  the  soles  and  hoofii  of  horses  at 

say  sge,  will  be  found  to  promote  the  growth  and 

toogfaen  the  parts  effectifely.    If  the  land  be  very  dry, 

it  is  adTisable  to  throw  water  on  some  particular  spot, 

when  the  animals  may  be  induced  to  stand  occasioDally 

in  order  to  keep  their  feet  in  a  healthy  state. 

By  adopting  m  regular  system,  and  examining  the  legs 
and  ibet  of  every  honej  young  or  old,  once  a  month,  at- 
tentioa  to  these  little  matters  becomes  habitual.    When 


the  vast  importance  of  healthy  feet  is  considered,  the 
trifling  item  of  trouble  must  necessarily  vanish.  Inci- 
pient lamenen  is  very  frequently  established  at  an  early 
period ;  although  it  may  not  be  detected  till  the  animal 
is  shod  and  put  to  work,  when  the  unfortunate  black- 
smith, shoes,  and  all  such  devices,  are  summarily  con- 
demned. Thrushes  are  not  unfrequently  a  predisposing 
cause  of  lameness;  but  they  are  commonly  thought 
lightly  of,  unless  they  give  palpable  evidence  of  incon- 
venience. Exposure  to  wet  and  filth  will  often  produce 
them  ;  and  they  are  In  some  measure  similar  to  the  foot- 
rot  in  sheep.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more  control- 
able  and  subservient  to  appropriate  remedies.  When 
the  properties  of  the  frog,  Uie  seat  of  tUs  disorder,  are 
considered,  no  surprise  can  exist  that  they  should  be 
very  frequently  the  predisposing  source  of  foot-lame- 
ness. A  thrush  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  ichorous, 
foetid,  and  corrosive  dischurge,  proceeding  from  the 
frogs.  When  this  exists  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
foot  of  a  young  animal,  it  interrupts  the  ordinary  score- 
tions  and  development  of  the  sensible  frog ;  by  its  dis- 
chaige  it  promotes  absorption,  causing  the  intmal  part 
to  assume  an  unhealthy  degree  of  hardness  or  consist- 
ency and  thereby  affects  its  elasticity.  The  frog,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  destined  to  prevent  concussion, 
which  in  its  healthy  state  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  t 
but  if  it  is  injured,  so  that  ita  character  and  nature  is 
changed,  when  the  horse  is  put  to  work  soreness  of  the 
feet  ensues,  and  often  inflammation,  which  gradually 
increasing,  the  animal  becomes  quite  lame,  and  is  there- 
fore nearly  useless.  As  attention  to  the  feet  of  young 
horses  involves  the  necessity  of  handling,  and  such  fami- 
liarities as  will  render  them  docile  and  tractable,  two 
important  objects  are  secured. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,        Cbcil. 


LEICESTER    S  H  BEP.  — R  E  C  ENT    AWARDS. 


Toor  eorrespondeot,  under  the  signatiure  of  "  Noitaw"  (or 

'  Watson**  reversed),  in  an  srtide  headed  "  Seoteh  Breeders 

9i  Ldeestcrs  in  a  Fix,"  lefen  to  the  contradictory  principles 

■poa  which  the  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  Leicester 

■hcep  at  the  meetings  of  the  Roysl  English  snd  HighUnd 

SodetieB  at  lineoln  and  Berwick,  sad  at  other  locsl  meetiogs 

of  the  latter  society  in  Seothmd,  ascribiog  that  resnlt  to  the 

wTOBg  selection  of  }adges»  and  ssserting  that,  in  Scotlsnd, 

■one  bat  SeoCdi  Judges  onght  to  be  employed,  ss  knowing 

bat  what  smts  their  country,  snd  sdding, "  Who  efcr  heard 

of  the  English  Bodety  sdeeting  judges  from  this  side  of  the 

Tweedr    lliis  seems  to  be  rather  a  short-sighted  view  of  the 

Bstter,  leaving  the  principle  upon  which  the  diversity  of 

a^dioatioo  rests  untooched,  sod  losing  tight  of  the  hd  that 

t^  pcessinms  in  question  are  offered,  not  for  sheep  which  in 

the  opiaion  ol  certain  psxties  "sre  most  soitable  to  the 

csaatiy"— which  one  might  apply  to  Cheviots,  another  to 

hltfMJMed  Highlanders,  aod  so  on^bnt  to  the  particolar  snd 

opeeisl  hretd  of  Leiee$ten.    The  question,  "  When  do  we 

heir  of  the  Snglish  Society  selecting  judges  from  this  side  of 

tksTvasd?*  has  little  conneiion  with  the  subfect,  but  msy 

k  siseued  by  aaothet— **  How  many  meetings  of  that 


society  hsve  been  held,  at  which  some  of  the  judges  were  n6t 
from  Scotlind  ?"  The  real  question,  however,  is.  What  are, 
and  what  are  not  considered  to  be  sheep  of  the  pure  Leieetttr 
breed  ?  for  if  we  omit  the  word  "pure,**  snd  admit  of  crosses, 
then  the  distinction  of  breeds  is  st  sn  end.  The  Roysl 
English  Agricultural  Society  settles  this  point  by  offering  one 
set  of  prsminms  for  sheep  of  the  Leicester  breed,  snd  soother 
set  for  sheep  of  sny  other  long-woolled  breeds,  comprising 
Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Gloucester,  snd  sU  other  long-woolled 
sheep,  except  Leicesters.  Here,  then,  the  duty  of  the  judges 
ii  pbkinly  marked  out.  No  such  distinction,  however,  ezista 
in  the  rules  of  the  Highland  Society,  which  seems  to  consider 
all  sheep  not  of  the  Mountain  or  Southdown  tribes  to  be 
Leicesters,  thus  leaving  to  the  judges  to  settle  the  controverted 
question,  of  which  sxe  lieicesters,  and  which  sre  not,  or,  ss 
"  Nostaw"  proposes,  to  bestow  the  premiums  on  such  ss  in 
their  opinion  are  best  suited  to  their  own  country  or  locality. 
This,  of  course,  opens  a  wide  field  for  controversy,  leys  down 
no  definite  principle  of  sctioo>  snd  leads  to  the  eootradietory 
results  which  ocemred  st  Berwick  sad  other  meetings  of  the 
HigUsnd  Society.  With  regsrd  to  the  awards  under  thia 
head  at  Berwi^,  they  were  just  what  wu  to  be  espeeled, 
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ooDtideriiij;  that  they  were  offered  foe  Leicester  nheep,  and 
eoniiderinif  thtt  two  at  least  of  tho  three  Judges  were  such 
whose  opinious  of  Leicesters  were  formed  from  their  know- 
ledge of  that  hited  as  handed  down  from  Bakewell  hj  the 
ColUngs,  ThompsoDSy  Burgesses,  and  Bnekleys,  and  long 
Daintained  in  parity  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed — at  Lady- 
kirk,  EdtngtOD,  Bogend.  H'ghridge,  llilfield  HQl,  Norhan, 
mbom,  and  other  places.  On  oiaminiog  the  lots  competing 
in  that  dan  at  Berwick,  and  hearing  who  weit  the  jadgot,  I 
anticipated  the  decisions  they  eame  to  in  enry  instance  but 
one,  because  I  was  of  opinion  that  they  would  consider  that 
Bany  of  the  sheep  exhibited  thers^  though  splendid  specimens 
of  tbttr  kind,  could  not  be  certifisd  to  be  pure  J/eioestcrs.  I 
am  aware  of  the  argument  that  a  change  of  locality  and 
dimate  is  said  to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  appesrsnoe 
and  charscter  of  animals,  though  no  miiture  of  other  blood 
has  been  introduced,  as  to  effect  a  great  alteration  in  their  sise 
and  shape,  and  in  the  quality  of  their  wool.  I  certainly  have 
leen  a  very  marked  alteimtion  in  sheep  that  were  bred  in 
Northumberland,  and  had  been  located  for  three  years  in  the 
deep  graaing  lands  and  the  humid  atmosphere  of  Ireland. 
Whether  soeh  a  difference  is  likely  to  he  efliseted  by  a  change 
from  Kottiogham  to  the  Tweed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 


Mr.  Douglas  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  introduced  iulo 
their  flocks  sheep  from  the  natiTe  country  of  the  LrioBsteri 
will  be  best  able  to  solve  the  problem. 

Turning,  however,  from  the  award  of  premiums,  slwsyi  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  the  taste  and  ftney  of  indifidnsli, 
to  the  important  and  ultimate  object  of  all  bTeedlng^nsady, 
the  greatest  amount  of  pioflt  to  be  derived  from  it— I  ktn 
never  found  reaaoo  to  alter  an  opinion  formed  npon  the  sips- 
rlenee  ol  former  yean^  when  I  waa  owner  of  1,000  bresdiag 
ewes  (though  I  have  none  now),  that»  looking  to  the  quet 
efaaraeter  of  that  breed,  their  aptitode  to  Citten,  qnslity  of 
flesh,  and  early  maturity,  tending  to  the  frequent  turning  ovsr 
of  capita],  there  is  no  other  which  leaves  so  great  a  profit  per 
acre  on  land  that  is  suited  to  them,  although  others  mty 
greatly  exceed  them  in  the  weight  of  carcase.  I  do  not  teke 
into  the  comparison  the  case  of  stall-feil  sheep,  where  greit 
individual  weights  are  the  object,  but  of  flocks  of  CDniidcrsble 
sise,  and  with  ordinary  keeping;  and  certainly  this  opinicm  ii 
strengthened  by  the  fhct  that,  in  the  northern  msrketi  it 
least,  sheep  of  20lb.  per  quarter  sell  fbr  more  per  pound  thin 
those  of  80  and  upwards.  John  GUT. 

DUsUm,  Dtcemher  6, 1884. 


Sin,— I  beg  to  forward  yon  oopioB  of  two  letters  on 
which,  although  it  has  long  been  in  use,  I  am  afraid  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  fsrmers  generally  in  all  its 
bearings  to  agriculture.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  as 
plain  as  possible,  and  if  you  should  deem  them  of  sufficient 
interest,  you  sre  st  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  them. 
Firmers  will  often  read  these  kind  of  matters  in  a  newspaper 
when  they  will  not  sit  down  to  study  the  subject  from  chemlcsl 
works.  Yours,  truly, 

Nov.  29.  Samuel  Pakr. 
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quentiy  fed  upon  it,  which,  however,  would  not.be  so  Isrgs  a 
quantity  as  by  taking  a  second  crop,  o  practice  too  frequently 
adopted,  unless  the  land  be  in  excellent  condition. 

Lime,  therefore,  in  some  form  or  other,  becomes  to  s  certain 
extent  a  remedy  for  this  malady.  Superpkotphate  of  Ume 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  spplication ;  but  flaked  lioe, 
or  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  would  also  be  found  to  be  of 
great  benefit.  But  more  of  this  aubjeet  when  I  tntt  «f 
gypntm. 

The  first  tendency  of  quick  lime  is  to  absorb  moiatore  from 
the  atmosphere.  When  thus  sUked,  a  ton  of  quick  lime  be- 
comes swollen  to  three  times  its  bulk,  and  will  then  weigh  25 
cwt.  Whether  this  operation  be  performed  quickly  or  alovly 
we  have  the  same  result;  and  the  only  possible  adTsotage 
gained  by  slaking  (before  spreading  it  over  the  soil)  ia  that  the 
fine  powder  produced  can  be  spread  more  evenly.  The  aisled 
lime  very  soon  loses  its  burning  properties ;  it  attrscta  cs^ 
bonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  rererts  to  the  same  condition  (esr- 
bonste  of  lime)  as  before,  only  that  it  ia  now  in  a  much  fiser 
state  of  division— a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  lime  that  may  be  applied  to  a  soil,  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  a  limit,  so  much  depends  npon  the  other  con- 
stitoents  of  the  soil  The  only  rule  I  can  give  you  ia  thia: 
the  more  dayey  and  undrained  the  soil,  the  larger  may  be  the 
dreising  of  lime :  on  sn  arable  soil  there  should  be  not  leaa 
than  1  per  cent,  of  lime  present ;  but  there  may  be  mncb  more 
than  this  in  the  soil,  and  that  with  great  advantsge.  It  ^^ 
require  8  tons  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  to  give  the  proportion  of 
1  per  cent,  to  a  soil  six  inches  in  depth.  But  let  ua  auppoie 
the  land  to  conUin  a  suffidency  of  lime,  how  is  it  to  be  main- 
tained ?  Certainly  after  a  heavy  liming  no  further  addition  ii 
required  to  be  made  for  six  or  eight  years— for  at  the  utmoit 
the  crop  itself  removes  only  from  1  to  2  bushels  per  •«•  *" 
the  course  of  the  year.  After  this  period  the  prodnetiTeoeia 
of  the  land  gradually  diminishes,  the  effect  of  the  lime  wesra 
oS,  and  by  degreea  the  land  retuma  to  a  sttte  very  n<>^^ 
that  in  which  it  was  before  the  Ume  wu  added  to  ii  ^^^ 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Obntlembn, — The  use  of  lime  as  an  application  to  the 
soil  has  been  long  known  and  recognised  for  its  value.  The 
most  abundsnt  form  in  which  it  exists  is  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  mountain  limestone,  one  hundred  pounds  of  which,  when 
pure,  coutains  about  44  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  and  51  lbs.  of 
lime.  Lime,  in  the  process  of  burning,  loses  the  whole  of  its 
carbonic  acid,  after  which  one  ton  will  weigh  about  UJ  cwt. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  a  very  pure  limestone ;  such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  Cricb,  and  it  becomes  a  question  what  such  a  lime 
can  do  fur  the  soil,  and  in  what  way  is  it  to  benefit  vegetation  ? 
That  lime  is  contained  in  plants  every  analysis  proves :  the 
quantity  of  course  varies  in  the  different  species.  Some  plants, 
such  as  lucerne,  dorer,  &c.,  contain  so  much  lime  that  Liebig 
has  given  them  the  designation  of  "lime  plants  ;*'  others  con- 
tain less,  but  it  is  requfred  in  some  degree  by  all. 

Lucerne,  clover,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes  msy  be  considered 
the  principal  lime  plants  usually  cultivated  in  this  country. 
The  potato,  however,  belongs  only  to  lime  plants  as  regards  ita 
leaves:  the  tuben  (which  contain  only  traces  of  lime)  belong  to 
the  class  of  potash  plants. 

"What  is  generally  termed  "  clover  sickness"  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  A  crop  of  cloTer 
(ssy  about  two  tons)  removes  180  lbs.  of  Ume,  independently 
of  that  which  is  carried  off  in  the  bones  of  the  animals  subse> 
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froM  tht  ink  tut  Om  Um  it  gndull/  ranottd  from 
hM»  ptHlj  by  ifci  wwfhtcuiTUf  itdownbtyondtlM 
of  thi  planks  (whw  after  atima  itaaj  be  Ibond  fonunir 
«  ■tiatam),  partlj  b j  the  water  pming  tbnragb  the 
■ad  partlgr  by  tbe  cnpa  themielrct. 
SiperioKBt  leade  to  tba  eondoaiflB  that  altogether  aboot  8 
leb  of  fioM  are  annwally  reaored  from  an  acre  of  gronod. 
kcop  tho  land  therefore  np  to  the  nark,  nicb  a  propor- 
tioeate  qoantify  oi^t  to  bo  applied  to  the  ioQ  at  each 


1 

NO, 


To 


I  cannot  too  atnmgly  improis  open  your  miada  the  fact  that 
the  cheakal  cibeta  whieh  follow  the  uaeof  Uneaieinoal- 
cahblygmt. 

It  oaUea  tho  toil  to  prodooe  cropa  taperior  in  quantity  and 
qoajity ;  it  inocoMa  tbo  effeot  of  the  nodcoompoMd  manare; 
•ilb  into  aetion  that  which  hanng  been  prrrionily  applied  ap- 
pctn  to  lie  dormaot ;  and  althong h  manur«  thould  be  plcnti- 
My  load  upon  the  land,  ttill  thit  ihonld  be  done  Mm«  time 
afin  U  hm  been  limed,  ioaamnch  aa  quick  lime  ii  apt  to  drive 
off  »ll  tbe  tadyformed  ammoaia.  If  thii  be  itrictly  attended 
t<N  tbo  eaao  degree  of  prodaetiTtneM  may  be  mautained,  at  a 
IcM  eoot  of  mannre^  than  where  no  Kow  hea  been  applied  at  all. 

Aea  egaia*  lino  altera  the  natural  prodooe  of  the  land,  by 
kiOaaf  loae  kind  of  plaota  and  enconragiog  tho  growth  of 
othcm 

Tea  eitao  dovbt  aware  that  lime  deatroyt  plants  that  are 
mdigenona  to  marthce— that  it  kiUa  heath,  mom,  boot,  and 
•ov  gneiee  t  and  not  only  doee  lime  bring  up  tweet  herbage 
With  aach  eloTor,  bat  all  fttdder  ia  made  more  oooriihiDg 
ohen  grown  npoa  land  to  which  lime  baa  been  abundantly 


There  an  many  cirenmetanoet  by  whieh  the  effects  of  lime 
■re  modigod*  Tho  quantity  employed  must  vary  according  to 
tho  dryMea  of  tho  soil,  the  amount  of  TOgetable  matter  it  con- 
tains, and  tbo  lees  or  greater  stiffnees  of  the  soil  The  effeeta  are 
the  greatcet  whon  the  lime  baa  been  well  mixed  with  and  kept 
ocar  the  enfhee.  Tliey  have  the  kaat  ioflnence  on  poor  ara- 
bk  lands  wUeh  are  worn  oat  by  repeated  liming  and  croppiog- 
piog.    liai^  in  Ue%,  under  these  cirsamstsnoee,  does  no  good 


8aeb  eoile  are  ako  wanting  in  numerous  other  kinds  of 
faod  by  whiob  healthy  plants  ars  nourished,  and  they  are  only 
ts  he  teetosed  to  a  fottilo  condition  by  a  Jadictoiis  admiiture 
ef  ofganie  and  inorganic  matter.  On  land  of  this  kind,  and 
OB  sfl  in  which  TOffotable  matter  ie  wanting,  lime  nuy  eren  do 
ksna  to  the  iamodiato  crop.  It  is  apt  to  singa  or  bum  the 
con  sown  upon  it — en  effect  which  is  probably  cbemicsl,  but 
vUdi  any  in  part  be  owing  to  its  rendering  more  open  and 
fiMt,  Boila  which  fay  long  arable  culture  have  beoomo  too 
Qpa  already. 

As  to  tho  Isrm  in  whieh  linm  should  ha  applied,  mueh  must 
^tpcad  apon  tho  nature  and  ooodition  of  tho  soil,  tho  kind  of 
OQppiag  to  which  it  ie  to  ho  eubjeotod,  and  the  special  purpoeo 
ohick  the  limo  ia  intended  to  effect.  To  moee,  eour  grassea* 
te..  whidi  it  ia  deeiiablo  to  exterminats^  the  lime  should  bo 
spHM  in  tbo  lira  atatob  ind  hi  tbe  samo  eondition  abo  to  on- 
vWlcsesse  anhaoilsL.  Tho  aMve  tomplotely  the  quick  lime  is 
ieeorpaiated  with  tho  soil,  in  &et  the  mon  oompletely  the 
ahtUag  is  done  in  dirsetoontaot  with  tho  aoU,  tho  better.  But 
vkas  lime  ia  to  be  epvaad  orot  graaa  without  destroyiag  the 
bwbsga^itis  tho  better  plan  to  slake  tho  lime  first  in  the  open 
tt.  Thaa  it  ie  obtaiaed  in  the  atale  of  an  azoeediugly  fine 
IsHsr  whieh  can  bo  easily  spread*  and  while  it  is  suffioiently 
■iMte  leaf  tho  taadorgiaasas  uahanaed,  it  eontains  still  a 
quantity  of  qaiekliaa  t*  pioduoe  thoeo  ohomical 
ia  the aia«iwhickitaiaea«y depends.   ToUghtaad 


thin  soil^  and  also  to  sands  and  graTols,  which  are  poor  in 
Tegetable  matter,  quick  lime  should  nerer  bo  spplied  at  all. 

As  there  arc  many  caeee  in  which  lime  ought  to  bo  appUod 
unmixed  and  in  the  caustic  state,  so  there  are  othcra  in  whiob 
it  is  best  aad  most  beneficially  lsi4  upon  the  land  in  a  mild 
state,  aad  in  the  form  of  compoi<.  Thus  when  lime  is  on^ 
required  in  smsll  quantities  it  can  be  more  easily  spread  whon 
mixed  with  eight  times  its  bulk  of  soil,  and  in  the  fonn  of  oom- 
post  the  eame  quantity  of  limo  ecte  more  immediately.  While 
lying  in  a  state  of  intermixture,  those  chemical  chaogee  which 
lime  inducee  are  to  a  certain  extent  taking  plaoo»  and  thus  the 
sensible  effect  of  the  lime  becomes  spparent  within  a  shorter 
time  after  it  has  been  laid  upon  the  land.  This  is  still  more 
visibly  the  case  when  decayed  Tegetable  matter  (such  aa  the 
scouriogs  of  ditches,  &&,)  are  mixed  with  the  lime.  The  cs- 
perieooe  of  every  practical  farmer  has  long  proved  how  very 
much  more  enriching  such  composts  are,  and  how  much  more 
obvtous  in  their  effects  upon  the  soil,  than  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  lime  alone.  The  older  the  compost,  the  more  fertilising 
its  action ;  and  the  form  of  compost  is  most  especially  adapted 
to  the  lightest  and  driest  soils,  and  to  such  as  are  poorest  in 
v^etable  mstter. 

Hitherto,!  have  only  spoken  of  the  effect  of  a  comparatively 
pure  limo'-on  a  future  ocoaaion  I  will  endeavour  to  ahow  how 
theae  are  modified  by  tbe  preaenoe  of  other  eonatituenta  beeidea 
lime  contained  in  limeatonee. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,       8aml.  Pakb. 

P.8.-^ince  writing  my  last  letter,  on  guano,  I  have  received 
the  following  interesting  statement  respecting  it  from  my 
friend  Captain  Fyfe,  which  I  give  yon  verbatim  from  one  of 
his  directoriee  :— 

"It  is  stated  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Wilson,  the  well.iaformod 
English  Consul  of  Peru,  that  though  it  is  supposed  that  about 
300  tons  a>year  have  been  carried  for  centuries  from  Chinca 
(pronouooed  Chinka),  one  of  tine  islands  in  question,  to  tho  op* 
posite  coast,  it  is  estimated  thst  there  is  still  upon  this  island 
the  enormous  qusntity  of  17,000.000  tons,  and  thst  the  supply 
on  the  vsrious  islanda  on  tbe  group  now  alluded  to  may  bo 
aafel>  estiauted  at  above  40,000,000  tons.  But  exdusire  of 
these,  there  are  other  islands  mon  to  the  south,  whence  gusao 
is  shipped  for  Aroquips,  end  whieh  an  still  far  firom  being  ex- 
bauated,  and  vast  deposits  have  been  found  on  tbe  coast  of  the 
Mainland  near  Lamar  or  Cob|{n;  so  that,  making  every  allow- 
anoe  for  exaggeration,  the  supply  of  guano  cannot  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  inexhanstiblo. 

Thomas  W.  Tin, 


OENTumgN,— In  my  last  letter  I  only  coasideMd  tbo  M- 
tare  and  propertiee  of  a  para  kind  of  limcatoa%  saeb  oa  that 
of  Crich. 

I  will  now  briefly  turn  yoor  atteatioa  to  variooa  othM  sub- 
•taacsa  frequently  met  with  in  limestoaea*  the  moot  important 
of  whieh,  for  agricultaial  purpoaee,  are  amgaeaia,  pboephoric 
add,  and  sulphuric  add.  Magaoaiaa  Uaiestoae  aeta  ia  a  way 
very  similar  to  mouataia  lieseitono.  It  condsts  ebieiy  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  augnesia  with  earboaatc  of  Ubn^  aad,  ia 
tbo  process  of  buraiag,  it  beoonsea  canstae»  lodag  aO  or  aoarly 
allitsoarboaieidd.  The  only  reetrietion  I  would  give  yon  with 
rogsrd  to  magaeemn  Kam  is»  that  it  ought  to  be 
eparingly  thaa  lime  whieh  doea  not  oontain  any 
beeaase  it  abaorba  carboaio  oeid  maoh  moio  etowly,  aad  i 
quently  remaina  loagar  in  a  canstie  stale.  It  ia  mora  idaplad 
for  arable  thin  for  grass buid;  hi  that,  ita  oeeasioasl  applieatiQii 
to  tbe  former,  ia  tho  mouataia  Umostoao  distriota  (these  oon- 
tainiag  ao  magneaia)  is  almost  iadispeasabtab  baeaaa  aU  a«iafa, 
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wbnt,  bailey,  oati,  &Cu  require  •  oerttin  tmomit  of  magiienft 
for  the  perfect  development  of  both  their  ttraw  end  eom. 
MtpDetian  lime  ii  admirtbly  niited  for  peaty  eoili,  bccaaie,  u 
I  laid  before,  it  remains  longer  in  a  caustic  state,  and  pots  the 
Tegetable  matter  they  contain  into  a  much  better  condition  to 
support  the  growth  of  planti,  supplying  them,  as  it  does,  with 
two  essential  iogredients,  msgnesia  and  lime. 

But  what  can  I  ssy  about  a  limestone  which  in  addition  to 
lime  and  magnesia  is  capable  of  supplying  to  the  land  both 
phosphates  and  sulphates  ?  Such  a  one  is  of  course  far  pre- 
ferable to  any  othei^—a  limestone  like  the  Cropwell,  the  lowest 
stratum  of  which,  I  beliere,  according  to  Dr.Bemay's  snalysu 
(the  samples  for  which  I  obtained  for  his  work  on  the  limestones 
of  this  neighbourhood,  yet  unpublished)  contains  as  much  as  8 
per  cent,  of  phosphates,  and  there  can  be  no  queation  that  such  a 
one  must  be  far  superior  to  a  limestone  which  contains  no  phos- 
phoric acid  at  all. 

The  phoiphates  are  obtained  from  the  different  fossils  which 
are  found  embedded  in  the  limestone,  and  therefore  by  using 
such  a  lime  as  this  you  furnish  to  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of 
bones  in  addition  to  lime  and  magnesia,  which  cannot  M  to  be 
of  great  advantage. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  action  of  limeupon  theoonstituents 
of  the  soil.  As  a  chemical  constituent  of  the  soil  it  aflfords 
both  lime  and  carbonic  add  to  the  plant;  it  neutralises  the 
adds  (such  as  humic  add)  which  are  naturally  formed  in  soils ; 
it  changes  inert  vegetable  matter  into  active  food,  and  aids 
greatly  in  the  decomposition  of  minerala  in  the  soil,  such  aa 
the  compounds  of  iron,  manganese,  alumina,  potaah,  soda,  am- 
monia, and  silics.  That  lime  exercises  great  influence  upon 
organic  matter  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  in  lime-oompost,  the  more  fertilising  are 
its  effects. 

Organic  matter  is  often  found  in  the  soil  in  snch  a  state  that 
its  decomposition  cannot  be  effected  by  the  joint  action  of  air 
and  water  without  further  help.  A  dMmical  agent  is  therefore 
required,  and  lime  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  for  the 
purpose.  Not  only  does  it  furnish  a  supply  of  carbonic  add  by 
hastening  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  not  only  does  it  engender 
nitric  scid,  and,  under  flivourable  circumstances,  ammonia ;  but 
it  sets  free  the  smsU  but  most  valuable  inorganic  ingredients  in 
the  soil,  vis.,  the  potash,  soda,  and  silica.  These  are  amongst 
its  chief  effects ;  and,  for  the  same  reason  too,  it  is  evident  that 
over  liming  exhausts  the  soil — ^henoe  the  old  proverb  "  Lime 
enriches  the  fathers  and  impoverishes  the  sons."  As  the  organic 
matter  decays  more  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  lime,  so  the 
mioersl  or  inorganic  substances  which  exist  in  the  soil  are  also 
set  free  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  if  the  land  had  not 
been  limed  at  all,  and  are  brought  into  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  be  more  abundantly  removed  from  the  soil  by  the 
crops. 

Whatever  amount  of  action  lime  may  exerdse  in  liberating 
potash,  soda,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  silidc  adds  from  the 
mineral  fragments  with  which  they  are  naturally  associated,  it 
will  to  the  same  extent  make  these  substances  mora  easily 
removeable  from  the  soil.  These  various  compounds  then* 
organic  and  inorganic;  bdng  deoompoeed,  and  thdr  constituents 
set  free  mora  abundantly,  the  roots  of  plants  obtain  them  more 
rasdtly  and  in  a  form  more  easily  to  be  assimilated ;  thus  the 
plants  themselves  grow  more  rapidly  and  to  a  larger  sixe,  per- 
fecting all  their  parts  more  completely ;  in  other  words,  Isrger 
crops  are  grown,  and  by  means  of  those  larger  crops  more  matter 
of  every  kmd  ia  prodooed  by  thesoil,  and  consequently  a  greater 
amount  of  matter  is  extracted  from  it 

But  lime  does  not  necessarily  exhaust  the  soil.  The  addition 
of  lime  at  oertain  xntenrab  ia  ■etnally  neceiiary  to  the  highest 


Btoteof  fertiUty.  It  iathepartofthecxp«ri«iead  famer  m 
to  treat  the  land  in  other  respects,  that  the  addition  of  lias 
ahall  not  prove  exhaustive.  The  apparent  exhaustion  prodeecd 
by  the  use  of  lime  has  always  been  observed  in  places  when 
either  succeuive  doses  of  lime  have  been  laid  on  the  bad 
oi  the  tole  applieatum,  or  where  too  scanty  supplies  of  othex 
manure  have  been  given  to  it.  It  ia  a  natural  consequenee 
that  where  lime  oufy  is  applied  to  the  land,  the  mote  abondist 
crops  produced  must  bring  about  a  more  rapid  exhaustioo. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  possible  that  amoumia  can  be  eo- 
gendered  by  the  addition  of  lime^  when  it  ia  a  notorioos  faetthst 
lime  diidpates  ammonia  and  drivea  it  out  firam  soik  f  Both 
facta  an  true.  Whenever  dthrr  quick  or  slaked  Bme  if  mixed 
with  a  son  contdniog  ammonia  or  its  salta,  the  ammoais  ii 
volatilised  (driven  away) ;  but  when  lime  once  becomes  mid, 
that  is,  converted  into  carbonate,  it  ceases  to  cxpd  asunosis 
from  iU combinations  in  the  soil;  it  does  not,  however,  in  thii 
itste  cease  to  set  on  the  vegeUble  matter  of  soils,  bat  ssuiti 
greatly  in  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  also  of  nitrates.  The 
presence  of  mild  lime  asnsts  espedally  in  the  formation  of 
nitrates  from  the  influence  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  amnooii. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  production  of  nitre  and  laltpetR 
depends  uponMrtain  propertiea  of  the  Bme,  whereby  nitric  add 
is  engendered  from  vegetable  matter.  In  old  compost  bsfps 
nitrate  of  lime  is  always  to  be  found,  and  this  salt  is  a  Bost 
valuable  mannra.  Thia  explains  a  eonunon  praetiee  smoac 
Carmen,  for  many  of  you  are  in  ftivonr  of  applying  Kne  sooa 
after  a  dressing  of  form-yard  manure.  Now,  however  olgectioB- 
able  thia  may  be,  and  nothing  indeed  emn  be  more  so  thsa  to 
mix  quids  lime  with  wdl  fermented  manure;  with  nsasit, 
therefore,  which  contains  the  largest  amount  of  ready-forned 
ammonia,  the  ease  is  greatly  altered  when  the  lime  is  miM.  It 
then  actually  aids  in  retaining  or  keeping  in  the  ammooii  by 
turning  it  first  into  nitric  add,  which  unitea  with  a  portion  of 
the  lime,  forming  nitrate  of  lime,  and  in  this  way  retsioiac 
whatever  is  vsloable  in  the  ammonia,  without  in  the  M 
degree  impairing  ita  efllcaey  for  promoting  vegetation;  for  if 
nitntea  are  not  valuable,  how  can  we  aeoonnt  for  the  msrvdloei 
effiscts  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing  ibr  eon  oops?  I 
previously  stated  how  much  more  valuable  some  liBestaoa 
were  than  othera,  particularly  thoee  which  contain  phosphstes. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  existe  only  in  snsU  qoin- 
tity  in  any  of  the  limeatones.  but  on  the  eontrary  it  if  foood 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  marls.    The   conndention  of  thii 
subject,  however,  I  must  postpone  for  some  future  occsnoa. 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,  Saul.  PAiai 


FATTENING  TURKEYS  WITH  CHARCOAL- 
Mnch  baa  been  published  of  late  in  our  agricoltnrsl  joonsli 
in  rdation  to  the  alimentary  properties  of  charooaL  It  hu 
been  repeatedly  auerted  that  domestic  fowls  may  he  fotteaed 
on  it  without  any  other  food,  and  that  too,  in  a  shorter  tine 
than  on  the  moat  nutritive  graina.  I  have  recentiy  made  sa 
experiment,  and  must  say  that  the  result  snrprissd  me,  si  I 
had  always  been  rather  sceptical  Pour  turkeys  were  eonjsed 
in  a  pen,  and  fisd  on  meal,  boQed  poUtoea,  and  oats.  Fosr 
othera  of  the  aame  brood  were  also  at  the  aametioM  eoofiasd 
in  another  pen,  and  fisd  daily  on  the  aame  artides,  bat  witb 
one  pint  of  very  flody  pulverised  diareoal  mixed  with  thar 
mixed  meal  and  potatoes.  They  had  alao  a  pleatifd  supply  « 
broken  charcoal  in  thdr  pen.  The  eight  were  killed  on  tM 
aame  day,  and  there  waa  a  differenee  of  one  and  a  half  poendi 
each  in  fovour  of  thefowb  which  had  been  supplied  with  w 
diarooal,  they  bdng  much  the  fottcat  and  the  »«**  J^ 
iuperior  in  tendeneu  and  flaTOorr-OotntBtowB  Tdsgi*!"' 
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Tkt  neeen  of  •griealtiinb  u  the  baiu  of  the  proeperity  of 
t  eoontrj,  ie  intinuiidy  eonneeted  with  a  Turiety  of  circum- 
riueei  thai  asm  Uttle  thought  of  by  the  generality  of  thoie 
vhopcadue  the  mtt,  and  itill  leu  by  the  nugonty  of  those 
dependent  npon  the  prodoets  that  it  elidU.    Now  it  it  not 
intended  to  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  all  snch  eirenm- 
itncn  ia  eaaential  to  the  practical  fanner  in  the  ordinary  por- 
nt  of  hia  profeaaion,  bnt  it  may  he  readQy  nnderatood  how 
tke  habit  of  enqniry  into  the  looroea  and  eaiuea  of  the  objects 
lad  conditiona  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  by  which  the 
rssalta  of  haa  Inbooza  ace  more  or  less  immediately  influenced, 
Buyksd  to  hia  ultimate  benefit.    The  want  of  thishabitit 
vas  tiiat,  lutfl  a  TCfy  late  period,  constituted  the  grand  obetade 
to  advaneei,  not  only  in  the  department  before  ua,  but  in  almoat 
evBy  bfaadi  of  sdentifie  poxauit.    The  broad  principle,  that 
in  aatora  eirery  thing  ia  dependent  upon  erery  other,  was  only 
sdbiowkdged  by  a  few  of  those  master-spirita  that  in  all  igea 
tad  in  aQ  conditiona  of  society  hate  been  at  hand,  to  act  aa 
to  improrement,  and  to  prerent  the  downward  ten- 
rhiefa  their  less  aetife  brethren  of  the  mass  would  hafe 
rhf  fished,  aimply  from  an  absence  of  thought  beyond  the 
and  the  content  which  that  absence  induced  to 
aatisftBd  with  what  their  (iithcra  had  found  to  be  all- 
It  in  their  daya.    That  salutary  doctrine  ofthedisd- 
pfinarim  school,  whidi,  however  diifeiently  expieesed  aa  occa- 
sion varied,  may  be  traced  in  all  its  purity  and  wholesomeness, 
in alllta  onanswcrable  power  and  beauty, in  the  moral  to  a 
weO-haown  fiihle^  "Tonng  folk  think  old  folk  to  be  fools,  bnt 
old  folk  Jbwie  young  folk  to  be  fools,"  was  paramount  in  the 
dajt  qI  mu  grandfathers  in  ita  moat  literal  sense,  and  those 
who  lOBfaifad  to  diverge  firom  the  beaten  path  to  think  for 
thcmadvce,  ran  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at,  or  pitied  as  Inna- 
ties,  aa  they  woold  have  done  a  few  yesra  before  of  being 
baned  as  infidda,  soraerera,  or  witchea. 

TUe  period  haa  airived,  when  our  eountryman  Roger  Racon 
ii  no  longer  vogarded  aa  an  accomplice  of  the  author  of  all  evil, 
bet  aa  a  philoeopher  in  advance  of  his  time,  struggling  againat 
the  previiling  pnijudices  by  which  sdenee  waa  then  walled-in 
ad  jealoaaly  guarded,  kat  in  her  wanderings  she  might  unshade 
the  lamp  of  truth,  and,  by  so  doing;  light  up  the  darknew  of 

waa  fable,  and  its  sali^uard  dreaming 


with  these  remarks,  because  there  is  still  lin- 
heneath  the  snrlsee  soQ  of  modem  improvement  a 
poftioaof  the  ancient  leaven,  that  now  and  then  is  apt  to  babble 
ap  snd  distnrb  the  growug  harvest,  while  the  soil  in  some 
ports  is  yet  too  thin  and  hungry  to  afford  promise  of  quick 
xctnm  to  the  enitivation ;  and,  as  my  lectures  are  likdy  to 
otead  to  wobjetU  not  immediatdy  bearing  upon  the  after- 
pnciiee  of  the  proAaaion  propoeed  for  you  by  your  friends,  it 
is  requisite  to  eiplain  befordiand  the  object  intended  by  thia 
■'"jttiifn  of  •  portkm  of  the  tisM  dlotted  to  your  generd 
ofatadj.    Themontha 


ezerdse,  the  greater  become  ita  capabilities,  the  medium 
through  which  it  acts  bdng  strengthened  by  application; 
even  as  the  arm  of  the  smith  wields  with  ease,  from  habit,  the 
massive  hammer  which  that  of  the  looker-on,  unused  to  his 
labour,  could  with  difficulty  raise  from  the  ground.  The 
limb,  it  ia  true,  may  be  overworked,  the  brain  may  be  over- 
tasked, and  both  may  fail,  bnt  the  general  prindplc  remains 
uninjured  by  this  admission ;  and,  dthough  in  this  establish- 
ment you  are  required  to  attend  to  many  subjects  not  induded 
in  the  curricula  of  schools  in  generd,  you  enjoy  more  real 
leisure  and  relaxation  from  the  routine  of  study  than  is  often 
admitted.    You  are  anything  but  overtasked. 

The  absence  of  generd  information,  that  is,  of  the  know- 
ledge of  things  and  circumstances  not  immediatdy  associating 
with  their  priodpd  subject  of  pursuit,  has  often  been  a  failing 
in  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  their  time  in  the  different 
branchea  of  sdenee,  and  one  that,  while  restrdning  tbdr  pro- 
gress, has  occasionally  led  them  into  errors  which  their  writings 
have  perpetuated.  It  ia  in  conveying  to  you  generd  informa- 
tion concerning  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature  that  my  office 
heie  conaiata.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  whole 
drde  of  natnrd  science  can  be  embraced,  with  all  its  detdls, 
even  by  the  moat  evpandve  of  human  minds,  but  simply  that 
an  acqudatance  with  leading  facta  and  prindples  in  its  dif- 
ferent departmeata  may  serve  to  render  your  after-studies  in 
dther  more  easy  of  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  those 
errors  and  misconceptions  that  result  from  ignorance  on  such 
points;  aboYcdl,  to  induce  the  habit  of  observation  and  com- 
parison, the  leading  sources  of  men's progresuYc  improvement. 

Inhabiting  the  surface  of  a  planet  preaenting  so  great  a 
diverdty  as  doea  that  of  our  esrtb,  and  deriving  from  it  all 
that  ia  essentid  to  our  existence,  we  are,  owing  to  a  familiarity 
that  gradually  increases  from  our  birth,  led  to  regard  the  one 
and  to  employ  the  other  without  a  due  consideration  of  the 
causes  by  which  they  were  produced  and  by  which  thdr  con- 
tinuity is  maintained.  We  admit  the  existence  of  a  Creating 
Power,  and  we  are  gratefd,  perhaps,  for  the  conditions  in 
which  we  are  placed ;  but  it  requires  considerable  exerdie  of 
our  capabilities  of  observation  to  awaken  the  miod  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  vast  machinery  by  the  agency  of  which  those 
conditiona  have  been  produced.  We  look  around  us,  and  we 
see  the  tree  and  the  herb  springing  from  the  ground,  the  sni- 
md  fed,  and  our  own  wants  anpplied;  but  these  are,  all  of 
them,  drcnmstaneea  so  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
exiatenee,  that,  dthough  their  absence  might  oceauon  us  to 
question  the  cause  of  it,  their  presence  leads  to  no  such 
enqniry.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  forced  upon  us,  bad  it  not 
been  found  that  such  drcnmstaneea  vary  in  their  results  on 
dilbrent  parte  of  the  earth's  surface— that  the  trees  and  herba 
of  (me  country  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  others ;  that  the  natn- 
rd food  of  the  animd,  even  of  mankind,  is  dependent  on  this 
diversified  production— the  philosopher  might  never  even  have 
dieamed  of  many  of  those  enquiziea  that  an  now  so  rapidly 
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0T6r  the  whole  ceonomj  of  natiire,  and  prodadDf  a 
aeriea  of  reaulta»  the  eontinuatioa  of  whieh  ii  probably  deatined 
to  iBtrodooe  a  Taat  change  in  the  fature  of  human  aociety. 
Dm  population  of  the  earth,  hourly  incrcaaing,  is  being  dia- 
tribnted  nndir  the  new  inpulaea  that  h«Te  been  giTeo  to 
human  action  by  the  increase  of  knowledge,  to  which  those  en- 
quiriea  havf  led.  Landa  that  a  eentuy  or  two  past  were 
unknown  to  the  European,  or  whioh  from  their  distance  and 
poaitioD,  were  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  his  speculations 
—then  solitary  or  scsntUy  inhabited  by  an  inferior  raee-*Me 
now  OTcrspread  by  his  desoendanta,  and  hare  become  scenes  of 
driliaatlon,  and  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  industry  and  com- 
mercial energy. 

TIm  progress  of  change  is  a  marked  feature,  not  In  the  his- 
tory of  man  alone,  but  of  the  world  that  is  his  inheritanoe— 
nay,  even  of  the  nnlTerse,  so  (hr,  at  leaat,  as  our  confined 
aequaintance  with  a  surroundiog  speck  amidst  ioterminable 
spaee  eitends.  The  laws  that  regulate  the  general  moTcments 
of  those  oonntleBe  systems  of  habitable  globes  represented  by 
the  thousand  atars  of  night,  and  the  disturbances  to  which 
they  are  liable,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  human  penetration 
—they  are  items  in  the  OYerruIing  Will  that  directa  them,  the 
eiiatenee  of  which  ia  acaroely  yet  permitted  to  be  known  to 
na,  mneh  lesa  to  become  the  sul^ject  of  theory  or  diseussion. 
Even  the  extent  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  exact  conditions 
of  the  planetary  bodies  that  heloeg ''  d  it,  are  problema  yet  un- 
aohed ;  and  when  leaTing  those  distant  and  uncertain  realms, 
over  which  thought  vainly  aeeka  a  resting  place,  and  imagina- 
tion languishes,  we  descend  to  our  own  world,  how  little  resl 
knowledge  have  we  yet  acquired  of  its  history  and  government ! 
Here,  however,  we  can  dwell  more  at  large,  we  feel  at  home  and 
can  look  around  us ;  nay,  doubtfhl  of  the  nature  of  our  dwell- 
ing, that  is  not  always  as  steady  as  we  could  wish,  we  have 
taken  up  the  pavement  here  and  there,  and  examined  that  which 
lieabeneath^-a  very  little  way  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  period  of  vast  duration  wu  occupied  in  the  preparation 
of  this  earth  u  an  abode  for  man.  Countless  series  of  organised 
and  living  beings,  endowed  with  attributes  fitted  to  the  states 
of  existenoe  they  were  destined  to  fulfil,  have  left  their  remains 
imbedded  in  its  rooks  aa  records  of  its  past,  condition ;  while  the 
roeks  themselves  bear  evidence,  in  their  structure  and  eomposi- 
tion,  of  the  nstural  eauses  under  which  they  were  formed  or 
deposited.  The  researches  of  the  geologist  have  estsblished  s 
series  of  fbcts,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  compari- 
son are  often  nn(«rtain,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  possible 
condition  of  the  Interior  of  onr  globe,  are  too  partial  to  elicit 
even  that  degree  of  knowledge  upon  whieh  a  plausible  theory 
might  be  established. 

The  study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  at  first  sight  one  of  easy 
pursuit  and  positive  elucidation.  Qeology,  although  yet  itself 
in  the  aggregate  rather  speculative  than  certain,  hss  done  much 
for  the  advancement  of  its  sister  science.  Geography  is  now 
liAyncal,  no  longer  the  mere  mstter-of-fact  statement  of  existing 
dreomstances,  but  the  medium  of  enquiry  into  the  past  and 
future  of  the  various  phenomena  by  the  agency  of  which  they 
were  produced,  and  by  which  the?  are  liable  to  be  overthrown. 
It  ia  in  thia  form  that  the  value  of  the  study  ia  rendered  of  an 
importance  that  only  two  or  three  generations  past  was  un- 
known ;  it  is  essentially  a  novel  braneh  of  sdence,  capable  of 
bebg  made  aubeervient  to  so  many  pursuits,  that,  independent 
of  the  teaaons  to  be  adduced  in  its  favour,  u  a  part  of  general 
education  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  well-informed  person, 
it  must  eventually  occupy  a  high  rank  among  the  most  useful 
branches  of  knowledge.  At  present,  many  of  the  phenomena 
that  bdong  to,  or  are  intimatdy  connected  with  it,  are  of  too 
leeent  obeerranee  to  have  thdr  aetion  reduced  to  rule  or  etan- 


dard,  by  which  their  influence  can  be  calculated  upon  with 
certainty.  This  is  espedally  the  caae  with  those  connected 
with  meteorological  causes  and  effecta,  upon  which  depend  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  diiferencea  in  the  climate  of  coimtriei 
oecupying  the  lame  parallels  of  latitude, 

Thia  adenoe  of  physical  geography  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  weekly  course  of  leetures  during  the  past  year,  and  701 
have  had  a  detail  of  the  priodpal  facts  connected  with  its  study 
on  a  broad  scale;  but  that  detail  baa  been  only  a  glance  tt 
phenomena  as  they  exist,  apart  itom  results.  We  must  there- 
fore recapitulate,  because  our  present  subject  is  excursiTe  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  the  region  of  human  thought  and  enquiry, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  certain  of  the  generalities  beloogin; 
to  it,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  expect  casoaltisa,  and  under 
stand  the  sources  whence  they  arise. 

That  our  world  ia  a  globe,  moving  in  space  around  the  sua 
within  a  determinate  period  whioh  we  term  a  year,  and  that  at 
the  aame  time  it  revolyes  upon  its  own  axis,  an  imaginary  line 
paaaing  through  its  centre,  thus  turning  suceesuvely  every  pert 
of  its  surfhce  towards  that  luminary,  and  predndng  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night,  are  fheta  belonging  to  the  simplest 
elementa  of  geographical  and  astronomical  enqdry.  But  what 
is  this  globe  ?  Of  what  doea  it  eonaist  ?  Let  us  first  eoasider 
its  bulk :  in  even  numbers  it  has  a  rireumferenee  of  24,000  miles, 
giving  on  the  aame  plan  a  diameter  of  8,000  miles,  or  a  dtitaoee 
of  4,000  miles  between  thesurfaceand  theeentre.  The  irregularity 
of  the  surface,  great  aa  it  appeara  to  our  eye,  u  we  move  orer 
it,  is  trifling  indeed  compared  with  these  figures.  The  loftiest 
mountain  has  an  elevation  of  lesa  than  5  miles  :  the  gresteit 
estimsted  depth  of  the  ocean  is  9  miles.  Of  these  4.000  miles 
we  have  never  yet  penetrated  one  mile  below  the  mean  level ; 
but  the  surface  has  been  broken  and  the  mountsina  uplifted 
firom  a  greater  depth ;  and  the  geologist  claims,  from  obiervstion 
of  what  has  thus  been  elevated  fh>m  beneath,  aoquainUuee  with  a 
probable  thickness  of  10  miles :  of  all  below  this,  or  8,990  miles 
to  the  centre,  we  are  ijmorant.  The  loirest  material  of  this  mere 
crust  of  10  miles  in  thickness  is  a  crysUUised  roeliy  ■uhitaoee, 
granite,  the  texture  of  whieh,  and  certain  droomstsnees  oon< 
neeted  with  its  dispontion,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  wasori^u- 
ally  fluid  under  the  aetion  of  intense  heat,  and  that  it  has 
more  or  less  gradnally  cooled  into  ite  present  form ;  a  eoDcla- 
sion  ftirther  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the  rocks  whieh  rest 
immediatdy  upon  this  granite,  and  which  are  of  various  com- 
position, afford  positive  evidence  of  alteration  in  texture  by  the 
aetion  of  that  beat  to  whioh  they  must  have  bean  subjected  by 
contact  with  the  melted  and  alowly  cooling  mass  bencstb. 
When  to  these  data  are  added  the  almost  uniftrm  reeoln  of 
experiments  with  the  thermometer  at  diflhraot  depths  m  mines, 
in  variona  parte  of  the  worid,  ahowing  a  gradual  incresse  of 
temperature  the  lower  we  descend,  the  notion  entertamed  by 
a  majority  of  those  who  have  atudiod  the  early  hiatory  of  our 
planet,  from  the  evideneee  afforded  by  ita  present  eooditioo, 
though  incapable  of  pontive  demonstration,  are  not  ioeompa* 
tible  with  probability.  The  earth  has  cooled  firom  a  prior  statt 
of  igneous  fusion,  and  we  are  dwelling  a  few  mil«  •***•  *" 
incandescent  naaa  of  mineral  auhatanea,  that  still  firoBi  time  to 
time  manifBata  ita  piMmioe  in  the  aetion  of  the  earthquait 
and  Toleano,  and  may  he  deatined  at  some  mora  or  less  duUot 
epoch  to  again  break  op  that  aurfsOi  which  everywhere  botrayi 
the  disturbing  power  to  which  it  haa  been  suhjcoted  ia  ^ 
perioda,  when  the  mountaina  were  foroed  up  by  explosion  ftom 
beneath,  and  the  eontinenta  and  islands  soeeessively  raisM 
above  thelevel  of  the  waters.  Imagination,  however,  is  •  !»• 
of  the  human  mind  too  liable  to  mn  wUdand  •'*lf^*^^  jv^ 
eontepiplation  of  a  anbject  like;thia,  and  eapedally  is  it  ^fl[T, 
to  adentifle  pmtnit  to  allow  it  theflnedomof  owitde;  1^^ 
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viD  thMfcn  lnf«  tha  pieiiiM  01  ft  toy  flolM  dKliBg  in  ipMe, 
ky  ■■  fttwiiiphMn  of  miigM  gn  and  Ttpoor,  to- 
wilk  th»  iwanaiBM  aMnidMt  on  thefrtdnal  eooliny 
•I  tteflaianaMi,  and  MibaeqiMBtaaBdsDiatioB,  to  Im  eomptetad 

Tfcit  w«tU  of  oon,  lo  ftr  as  we  can  observe  it,  coniitti  of 
deiBcntaiy  matter  in  the  three  form*  of  solid,  flaid,  wd  f  aseoui 
—the  two  fonoer  erident  to  sight  and  touch,  the  latter  invisible 
bat  tangible ;  earth,  water,  and  air,  alike  matter,  and  owing 
thdr  pecnliaritica  of  condition  to  the  influence  of  a  principle 
'  that  we  an  nnable  to  define,  and  which  is  onlj  traceable  by  the 
effects  it  prodoces  npon  this  matter  or  snbstance :  name  it  has 
ttot-HadiyidaaUtx  it  has  not:  it  is  the  lealUstion  of  the  Pro- 
tetn  tible  of  aotiqaity,  so  many  forms  does  it  assume,  so  many 
sttribntea  docs  It  possess.  Manifesting  itself  in  all  the  inev 
pliesUe  phoiomena  of  nature,  in  all  the  modifications  of  sub- 
itsnee,  it  is  itaelf  immaterial ;  it  is  the  opposing  force  to  the 
isertia  of  matter,  the  active  element  of  organiaation ;  it  is  the 
ideal  symbol  of  Omnipresence,  the  probable  link  between  body 
sad  sool,  between  the  created  and  the  Creator,  This  wonder- 
ful, this  incomprehensible  agent  of  Almighty  Wisdom  is  the 
grsnd  secret  of  the  untyene,  the  impassable  limit  to  human 
sdvasee.  It  is.  according  to  its  action  on  onr  organs  of  per* 
captioo,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetitm,  chemical  action ;  like 
the  genii  of  Arabian  romance,  the  stories  of  thelamp  and  the  ring, 
we  can  compel  ito  service  to  onr  will,  bat  itaelf— it  eMdes  onr 
gn«p.  It  warms  and  Hghta,  it  stimulates  onr  fUllng  Arame,  it 
fulfils  our  messages  without  regard  to  time  or  distance ;  but  we 
percrive  it  only  as  it  flies,  and  the  agent  that  warms,  lighta, 
stimolatcs,  or  informs,  is  gone  in  the  rery  act  by  which  it  be- 
eoBOB  manitet. 

Bueh  are,  in  brief,  the  eonstitnents  of  onr  earth ;  such 
the  mnteriono  agency  to  whieh  they  are  sobject,  and 
whiah,  oporating  for  the  most  part  unseen,  is  nn- 
appweiatad  by  the  maaa  of  aoeiaty.  Bnt  the  student  of 
aatoral  sdcneo  most,  in  estimatiDg  the  piobaUo  aueeesa 
or  fsilfire  of  hiaprojeeta  and  fliparimeiita,  beat  in  mind  that 
•n  the  phmoaaeoa  be  sof ha  to  ^kit,  all  the  resulta  that  he  is 
desirooa  of  attaining,  tio  dependent  upon  this  power,  only 
cspable  of  foeognitioQ  in  the  moment  of  actioni  only  yielding 
to  man's  goYcmmeot  under  the  strictest  attention  to  tiperience 
of  iu  operation.  The  knowledge  that  such  a  principle  ia  ever 
sreond  us,  nay,  within  ourselves,  should  teach  us  the  necessity 
of  constant  observation  and  comparison  of  cause  and  effect 
Human  iupiovomant  haa  only  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
pievatanee  of  the  habit  of  watehhig  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  isaitaliag  then  to  the  atUinmeot  of  similar  consequences. 
Bat  w«  Bust  not  anticipate  t  our  snbjcet  is  the  earth  and  its 
The  axiatiug  eonditiona  of  the  proximate  eie- 
of  ita  anbstance,  depending  upon  the  aobtle  agent  in 
qaestiea,  wa  liablo  to  ehaage  in  aeeordanea  with  cortain  relative 
inflaeoeet  that  at  present  we  either  do  not  understand  or  with 
which  we  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Of  this  mueh 
we  ere  awara,  vis.,  that  the  obange  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  or 
gissons  Conn  is,  in  most  instances,  apparently  the  immediate 
nsalt  of  an  absorption  of  heit ;  wbUethe  condensation  of  the 
tvo  latter  to  the  solid  is  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  heat. 
Bat  thoogh  change  of  temperature  is  ilways  associated  with 
•lleiatSotts  of  eendition  in  matter,  the  modification  of  the  altered 
•uhelaoea  may  be  very  difllsrent  under  different  circnmstsnees. 
Thus  water  may  bacomo  solid  without  ffoeabig.  and  the  vaiioos 
gasas  may  enter  at  onoa  into  the  eompoeition  of  the  solid, 
vitboni  tka  mlvmadiata  fluid  tranaitioB.  Ilia  under  the  laws 
'■gulrting  anA  tuf^titign  thai  many  of  thayhgwipaol 
•ction,  and  the  appropiiatini  Md  tMinil** 


tion  of  the  fbod  into  organie  atf neture,  whother  vegetable  or 
animal,  take  place. 

The  simple  aubstancei  or  ekments  composing  the  aoUd, 
aqueous,  and  aeriform  materials  of  the  globe  are  above  sixty  in 
number,  and,  with  the  ezoeptionoftwelve  or  fourteen,  metallic; 
but  several  of  the  latter  exist  in  nature  under  various  combi- 
nations, especially  with  oxygen,  constituting  earths,  alkalies, 
and  salts.  Though  the  known  elements  are  so  numerous,  those 
of  which  the  masses  are  chiefly  composed  are  comparatively 
faw,  namely,  among  non-metallic  bodies,  uxy^en,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, carbon  nliean,  chlorine,  and  eulphur — among  metallic, 
the  earths  lime,  alumina,  and  magnetia,  and  the  alkalies po<a«A 
and  eoda.  Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  tl  e 
atmosphere,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  but  neither  air  nor  wattr 
is,  in  its  pureit  natural  state,  free  from  admixture  of  other 
elements,  in  varied,  bnt  always  minor  proportion,  and  often  lo 
minute  as  to  be  detected  only  by  the  most  careful  chemical 
investigation. 

An  examination  of  the  aurfaee  of  tho  earth,  m  depioted  on 
a  tonettrial  globe  or  on  a  aaap  of  the  world,  presents  us  with 
two  remarkablo  fiatnreawin  tho  first  plaeo,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  (bat  surface  that  it  occupied  by  the  ooeao ;  and  aceondly, 
the  very  irregular  diapoiition  of  the  land  and  water.    Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  auperiicial  extent  is  covered  by  the 
ocean,  leaving  only  about  one  quarter  to  be  occupied  by  the 
continents  and  islands ;  and  theae,  instead  of  being  ao  situated 
as  to  divide  the  waters  equally,  are  chiefly  in  the  not  them 
hemiiphere.    "No  disposition  of  land,"  observes  a  celebrated 
geologist,  "can  well  be  imagined  more  irregular,  or,  as  it 
were,  capricious,  than  that  which  now  prevails ;  for,  at  preaent, 
the  globe  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  one  bemiiphere  shall  be  almoat  entirely  covered  with 
water,  while  the  other  shall  oontafai  less  water  than  land ;  and 
this  ia  shown  by  projecting  a  map  on  the  horixon  of  London, 
that  is  to  say,  by  auppoaing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  plsccd 
above  that  city,  and  to  aeo  thenea  ono-half  of  the  globe.   For 
it  so  happens  that  from  that  point,  and  no  other,  we  should  be- 
hold the  greatest  quantity  of  Und :  and  if  we  were  then  craoa- 
finred  to  the  opposite  or  antipodal  point,  New  Zealand,  we 
should  see  the  greatest  poasible  quantity  of  water."    If  we 
regard  the  forms  of  the  two  great  continents  and  of  the  larger 
islands,  their  outline  is  as  varied  as  is  their  relative  position. 
The  western  continent,  America,  divided  into  two  almost  se- 
parate portions  about  the  middle,  stretches  from  north  to  south; 
while  the  eastern,  containing  Europe  and  Asia,  has  its  greateat 
continuous  length  from  west  to  eaat,  with  Africa  attached  to  it 
on  the  south  by  tho  narrow  isthmus  of  Sue  a.    Let  us  observe 
next  how  inegular  are  the  lines  of  their  sea*eoaats  i  how  ap- 
parently broken  and  indented  on  all  sides  j  how  the  islsnds  asem 
to  have  been  shattered  from  the  continenta,  and  to  record,  as 
so  many  disjointed  remnants  of  former  lands,  the  oaeurrenee 
of  vast  and  widely-spreading  ooovulsiona.  that  must  have  shaken 
our  disturbed  plauat  even  to  its  centre,  that  have  teft  it  with 
the  aspect  of  a  ruin,  apd  as  though  its  present  condition  were 
the  result  of  chance.  Let  us  even  carry  our  obwrvatiot<8  a  little 
farther,  and  notice  the  characters  and  appearances  of  the  in- 
terior of  these  lands — how  in  some  parts  they  are  elevated  into 
lines  of  mountains ;  while  in  others  they  extend,  to  the  length 
of  hundreds,  nsy,  even  thousands  of  miles,  low  and  almost 
level ;  how  the  snmmite  of  the  monntdns  are  often  shivered 
and  broheo.  and  their  eides  irregulariy  split  j  and  how  the 
lowUnds  ate  in  some  diitriete  liable  to  bo  deloged  from  time 
to  time,  while  in  others  they  reauin  for  tbousanda  of  yoars 
dry  and  desolate.   Thaw,  and  auny  other  eummftanfas, 
•eaai  itiovgaly  opposed  lo  that  co«ditM»  of  thing*  vUch 
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might  Mem  to  the  would-be  wotld-improTer  more 
advintageoni  to  mankind.  If,  however,  we  itudy  our 
•abject  more  doeely,  and  compare  the  effeeti  arifing 
from  thete  irr^nlaritiei,  and,  in  many  initanees,  apparent 
evils,  with  thoee  which  would  be  the  conaequeneei  of  their 
abienoe,  we  ihaU  readily  acknowledge  that  lo  far  from  being 
leally  such,  they  are  aooroei  of  benefit  nnder  those  natural 
conditions  with  which  not  only  man's  moral  improrement  and 
mental  advance,  but  even  his  Tcry  existence  upon  the  earth 
are  closely  interwoven. 

That  the  irregularities  in  question  have  been  really  the 
results  of  numberless  catastrophes  to  which  the  world  has  been 
subjected  in  past  times,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  general 
facts  of  geological  sdenee  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
affirm ;  but  that  they  have  constituted  no  unimportant  portion 
of  that  series  of  modifications  by  which  it  was  prepared  to  be- 
come the  dwelling  of  an  intelligent  and  improving  race,  is  no 
less  certain.  Partial  views  of  nature  are  very  apt  to  mislead, 
and  to  render  us  disposed  to  question  the  utility  of  dispensa- 
tions not  immediately  contributing  to  our  own  advantage; 
and  although  it  often  occurs  that  drmmstancrs  prove  adverse 
to  pursuits  and  operations  upon  which  we  haTO  based  our  ex- 
pectations, and  disappointment  sooeeeds  hope>  it  is  well  to 
enquire  whether  that  check  to  our  progress  has  not  been 
rather  induced  by  our  own  mistaken  policy  than  by  any  broad 


defect  in  the  general  system  of  thinga  anmnd  ua.  The  (snacr, 
for  instance,  who  complains  of  the  failoie  of  a  cropk  does  not 
bear  in  mind  how  neoessaiy  the  peeoliar  ataCe  of  the  weatha, 
whidi  has  affected  him  prqudidaUy*  may  have  been  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  due  balance  of  the  natural  laws  icgnlatiBg 
the  climate  of  a  continent,  or  of  the  world  at  large ;  he  regards 
only  the  immediate  and  positive  evil  to  hia  fortunes,  and  not 
his  own  deficiency  of  observation  aa  to  the  cause:  that 
weather— that  peculiarity  [of  season — ^had  doubtless  its  pxoi- 
pective  indications,  which  he  was  either  unable  to  read,  or  too 
idle  to  seek  to  decipher,  and  therefore  let  ancient  coitom, 
often  right  no  doubt  but  sometimes  wrong,  maintain  its  ra<e 
and  risk.  Verily,  if  each  had  his  wiU,  CTery  Uttle  island  would 
be  a  wonderfhl  scene  of  conflicting  dements  and  paiti^colottied 
skies.  The  artist  would  have  his  thunder-doud  and  hit  rain- 
bow ;  the  holiday-seeker  his  bri^^ht  blue  canopy ;  the  petty 
proprietor  of  one  fidd  fkir  weather  for  aowing  bailey ;  and  his 
neighbour  a  little  raia  to  his  turnips.  Aa  it  is  ordained,  esdi 
has  his  turn,  and,  what  is  fkr  more  important  than  all,  each 
has  lus  stimulus  to  exertion  in  these  apparent  defects  of  the 
universal  government,  that,  were  matters  differently  arranged, 
would  be  wanting  to  prevent  the  listleuneaa  and  apathy,  to 
which  human  nature  is  too  prone  where  its  wants  an  provided 
for  without  thought  or  care  of  its  own. 


SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS  AS  MANURE. 


On  leyeral  ooeaaiona  lubiequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  drainage  of  Croydon,  in  1849, 1  commnni- 
cated  the  results  of  many  experiments,  made  by  me,  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  certain  substances  employed  as 
deodorizers  of  the  faecal  matters  conveyed  through  stone- 
ware  pipes    into  one  common  receptacle,  termed  a 
"  filter/'  sitoated  on  a  plot  so  low  as  to  furnish  a  rapid 
descent  from  CTery  part  of  the  town.    Now,    after 
perusing   the   valuable  article  upon  drainage  in  the 
Marh-lan9  Exprua  of  the  3rd  inst.,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestiTe  remarks.    It  is  admitted  that  the  matters 
obtained  from  the  drains  are  really  a  special  manure ; 
but  the  queation  here  presents  itself,  How  and  in  what 
condition  ought  it  to  be  used  as  a  fertiliser  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense? 
We  learn,  from  the  best  authorities,  that  ''  the  Craigen- 
tinny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh,  irrigated  mth  the 
entire  tewage  as  it]  flows,  are  begun  to  be  cut  as  green 
food  for  cows  in  April,  and  so  continued  at  intervals 
until  the  end  of  Nofember.    As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  worth  of  the  land  has  risen  in  rent  from  30s.  and  £^ 
per  acre  to  £2(i  a  year."    There  is  now  dose  to 
Croydon  a  residence  on  rising  ground  so  high  as  to 
allow  a  ready  descent  of  all  the  house  and  laundry 
drainage,  unaltered ;  by  which  a  large  plot  of  coarse 
grass-turf  has  been  made  to  yield  for  seyeral  years  three 
cuttings  of  rich,  tall  grass  as  fodder,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fertilize  a  large  kitchen-garden.    With  facts  so  con- 
clusive on  the  one  hand,  and  vrith  the  very  questionable 
utility  of  lhe«o/id«  obtainable  by  filtration  on  the  other, 
we  condiude  that  sewage,  in  order  to  become  a  fer- 
tiUzer,  nmet  ^be  employed  simply,  and  in  its  totality^ 
without  any  attempt  to  separate  and  mvnufocture  its 
solid  oonitituents. 


Here,  bowcTer,  serious  difficulties    present  them- 
selves ;   and  these  arise  from  the  immense  Tolume  of 
water  with  which  the  manuring  elements  are  hdd  in 
suspension.    By  one  analysis,  in  London,  it  was  seen 
that  only  85  grains  and  a  fraction  of  saline,  and  the  mors 
solid  matters,  were  obtained  from  a  gallon  of  the  King's 
Scholars'  Pond  sewage ;  and,  consequently,  that  to  ob- 
tain a  single  ton  of  manure  from  it,  560  tons  of  the 
sewage  would  be  required,  or  5,600  tons  in  esses  where 
it  was  the  object  to  manure  to  the  extent  of  10  tons  per 
acre.    At  Croydon,  or  other  such  towns,  it  perhapi 
might  be  posdble  and  expedient  to    convey  by  ma- 
chinery—tubes and  steam-power— the  whole  volume  of 
its  fiscal  products,  in  order  to  irrigate  its  poor,  extensive 
downs  and  grassy  commons;  but  what  man,  or  what 
sanitary  board,  could  venture  an  attempt  so  to  dispose  of 
the  miUions  of  tons  of  liquid  matters  which  flow  daily 
into  the  Thames  from  the  drains  of  the  metropolis  ? 
As  sewage  can  only  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  not  by 
any  means  for  arable  tillage,  it  is  clear  that  deooffl- 
posable,  organic  manure— «f  which  fold  and  furm-yard 
manure  constitute  the  best  type — must  constantly  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  fertilize  land  for  the  bolbooa 
and  cereal  crops.    The  agency  of  electridtyis  vilalto 
pUnte,  and  that  wonderftil  element  is  always  developed 
by  what  is  termed  chemical  action.    The  sbw  deeom- 
I  position  of  manures  in  the  soil  produces  an  dectrie 
stream ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  raw  sap  is  so  propelled 
upwards,  conveying  nutriment  to  the  green  parts  of  the 
growhig  plants ;  at  the  same  time  the  stream  becomes 
the  conneoting  medium  between  the  ground  snd  the 
deeeending  electricity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Croydon,  Doe,  7.  John  Tow«»». 
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The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Black  Swan 
Inn,  Winchester,  on  Saturday  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber hst,  Mr.  Robert  Pile,  President  of  the  Club, 
in  the  chair. 

The  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion  was 
"The  rotation  of  cropping  on  arable  sheep-stock 
{vms  in  Hampshire,  in  connection  with  equitable 
payment  of  the  out-goiug  tenant  for  hay  and  straw 
and  husbandry  operatioos." 

The  Chairman  said.  Gentlemen,— I  have 
•elected  this  subject  for  discussion,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  your  opinions  upon  it,  as  practical 
agriculturists,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  en- 
deavouring to  enforce  any  particular  rotation,  and 
wfaieh  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  should 
be  left  free  to  exercise  their  skill  and  judgment  in 
its  cultivation ;  for  if  there  is  an  ample  live  stock 
kept  on  the  land,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of 
an  impoverishing  system  being  practised ;  stUI,  an 
equitable  system  of  quitting  requires  to  be  ascer- 
tained, both  for  the  out-going  and  the  in-coming 
tenant,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will  be  enabled  this 
evening  to  define  and  decide  upon.  First,  with 
regard  to  cropping,  I  will  take  a  farm  of  1200  acres 
of  arable  land,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  sheep  per  acre : — 

200  acres,  one-sixth  to  be  sown  with  sainfoin  in 
four  different  years,  50  acres  each— 1,  2,  3, 
and  4  years'  growth. 

250  acres  wheat. 

250  acres — half  winter  vetches  and  rye,  &c.,and 
half  swedes — and  the  half  after  vetches,  &c., 
fed  off,  to  be  sown  with  turnips. 

250  acres  barley  and  oats,  the  half-after  swedes 
to  be  sown  with  red  clover,  and  the  other 
half  hop  and  ray. 

250  acres — half  red  clover  mown  for  hay,  and 

the  other  half  hop  and  ray,  fed  off  at  spring, 

and  sown  with  rape  and  forward  turnips, 

before  wheat,  and  the  clover  ley  ploughed 

— —  and  pressed  for  wheat. 

1200 

According  to  this  rotation,  there  would  be  500  acres 
com,  and  700  acres  for  the  support  of  the  live  stock, 
and  not  two  cereal  crops  grown  in  succession ;  and 
the  land  with  red  clover  once  in  eight  years,  and 
all  the  land  with  sainfoin  in  turn,  about  once  in  24 
years,  supposing  each  sowing  should  last  four 
years.  If  the  occupier  of  such  a  fiann  has  usually 
during  his  term  adopted  this  rotation,  and  at  the 


time  of  quitting  was  expected  to  leave  the  land  for 
the  system  to  be  continued  by  his  successor,  then 
he  should  be  pud  according  to  valuation  for  the 
four  different  ages  of  sainfoin  roots,  and  market 
price  for  the  last  year's  hay,  and  one- third  less  than 
market  price  for  the  last  year's  Lent  com  straw, 
haulm,  and  hulls,  and  full  value  for  all  tillages  and 
husbandry  operations,  and  temporary  or  other  im- 
provements, and  unexhausted  purchased  manure, 
by  which  the  in-coming  tenant  would  derive  a 
benefit  from,  in  accordance  with  the  Tenant  Right 
Rules^  drawn  and  approved  by  this  club.  May  8, 
1850.    In  the  last  year  of  the  tenant's  occupancy, 
according  to  the  rotation  before  described,  he  should 
leave  125  acres,  after  wheat,  fallowed  by  the  pre- 
vious Christmas,  for  which  fallowing  he  should  be 
paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  who  is  to  enter  on  it 
to  prepare  for  swedes  the  succeeding  Lisdy  Day, 
and  provided  with  stables,  and  straw  for  litter  for 
nine  horses ;  and  who  is  to  enter  upon  the  other 
125  acres,  sown  with  vetches  and  rye,  &c.,  after 
wheat,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  fed  off,  to  prepare 
and  sow  the  land  with  tumips.    The  out-going 
tenant  should  be  allowed  to  haul  and  spread  the 
last  year's  farm-yard  dung  upon  the  one  year's  hop 
and  ray  ley,  and  sow  it  mth.  rape  and  tumips,  to 
be  fed  off  preparatory  to  wheat,  and  entered  upon 
by  the  in-coming  tenant  as  soon  as  fed  off.    For 
hauling  and  spreading  such  dung  he  should  be 
paid  for ;  and  should  be  allowed  the  feed  upon  the 
whole  of  the  farm  (except  that  part  sown  with 
swedes  and  tumips),  until  the  6th  day  of  October; 
and  should  fold  his  usual  number  of  sheep  upon 
some  part  of  the  farm,  as  he  usually  had  done 
during  his  occupancy,  till  a  week  prior  to  the  6th 
day  of  October,  and  to  give  up  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  on  the  11th  of  October;  and 
half  the  farm  house,  and  cottages,  and  stables,  and 
yards,  and  retain  possession  of  the  other  half,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bams,  until  the  succeeding  Old 
Midsummer,  July  6,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  given 
up  to  the  landlord  or  his  in-comiiig  tenant,  in  good 
tenantable  repair.    I  consider  that  the  out-going 
tenant  should  cultivate  and  leave  the  land  in  the 
same  state  and  condition  as  he  would  if  he  was 
going  to  continue  its  occupation,  and  for  which,  in 
justice  to  himself  and  family,  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  be  remunerated  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  and 
both  parties  would  derive  a  much  greater  benefit 
than  imder  the  exhausting  system  usually  adopted 
in  this  county.    And  supposing  such  a  farm  of 
1200  acres  is  worth,  to  rent,  the  annual  sum  of 
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£1080,  with  wheat  at  608.  per  qr.,  barley  32s.  per  qr., 
and  meat  at  6d.  per  lb.,  would  it  not  be  equitable 
towards  landlord  and  tenant  to  apportion  the  rent 
in  accordance  with  the  arerage  price  of  the  king* 
dom  for  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  average  price  of 
meat  in  Smithfield  market— -say  one-third  wheat, 
ooe-third  barley,  and  one-third  meat  ?  The  rent 
would  be  then  regulated  by  the  price  of  960  buahele 
of  wheat,  1800  bushels  of  barley,  and  15,400  lb. 
of  meat.  Of  course  the  equity  of  this  system 
depends  upon  obtaining  correct  averages,  and  so  it 
is  with  regulating  the  payments  of  rent  charges  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  in  which  most  agriculturists  are 
deeply  concerned,  and  they  should  not  rest  satisfied 
until  correct  returns  are  obtained.  Although  this 
suggestion  does  not  concern  the  present  subject,  I 
merely  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  it,  in 
case  any  parties  should  wish  to  adopt  the  system ; 
and  will  also  add  that  I  consider  it  most  important 
for  every  occupier  of  land  to  be  provided  with  good 
comfortable,  healthy  cottages,  containing  three 
bed- rooms  each,  and  a  garden  of  20  poles  attached 
to  each,  for  the  whole  number  of  labourers  required 
on  the  farm.  The  next  rotation  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  six-field  system.  200  acres  sain- 
foin ;  200  acres  wheat ;  200  acres,  half  barley  and 
half  swedes,  after  wheat ;  200  acres,  half  barley, 
after  swedes,  sown  with  red  clover,  and  the  other 
half  vetches,  rye,  &c.,  after  barley ;  200  acres,  half 
red  clover,  to  be  mown,  and  half  backward  turnips, 
after  vetches,  rye,  &c.,  fed  oft ;  200  acres,  half  two 
years'  ley,  after  red  clover,  and  half  rape  and  for- 
ward turnips,  after  backward  turnips.  According 
to  this  rotation,  there  would  be  400  acres  corn,  and 
600  acres  for  the  support  of  the  live  stock,  and  the 
land  sown  with  red  clover  once  in  ten  years.  The 
next  rotation  is  the  four- field  system.  Wheat, 
turnips  and  swedes,  barley,  clover  and  grass.  This 
excludes  sanfoin,  which  is  a  most  essential  crop  on 
a  sheep  stock  farm,  and  particularly  in  a  dry  season. 
By  this  rotation  there  would  be  600  acres  of  com, 
and  OOOacres  for  the  support  of  the  live  stock,  and 
the  land  would  be  sown  with  red  clover  once  in 
eight  years,  and  hop  and  ray  once  in  eight  years. 
Having  stated  these  three  different  rotations  of 
cropping,  I  will  now  leave  it  in  your  bands  to  decide, 
and  to  name  others  which  you  consider  would  be 
more  advantages,  and  will  now  read  the  following 
resolution  for  your  approval,  or  amendment,  or  re 
jection :— Resolved, — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
club,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  the 
occupier  of  the  land  should  not  be  restricted  in 
its  cultivation,  and  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  land 
should  be  left  in  a  good  state,  and  in  the  regular 
rotation  it  had  usually  been  cultivated  by  the  out« 
going  tenant,  and  for  which  he  should  be  paid  by 
the  landlord  or  in-comipg  tens^nt,  according  tQ  the 


Tenant  Right  Rules  approved  by  this  dub.  May  8, 
1 850. 

The  Chairman  noticed  the  liberality  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  towards  his  tenants,  stating  that 
his  lordship  allowed  them  half  the  costs  of  artifi- 
cial manures. 

Mr.  J.  T.  TwYNAM  obsarved  that  in  rsapeot  of 
artificial  manures,  a  question  would  arise  whether 
the  compensation  to  the  tenant  should  be  confined 
to  artificial  manure,  or  whether  dung  made  by  ani- 
mals on  the  farm  was  to  be  considered  is  artificial 
manure.  He  knew  a  case  where  a  person  was  in 
the  habit  of  drilling  in  his  pig  manure,  and  the 
valuer  objected  to  allow  compensation  for  thii, 
observing  that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Hampshire 
to  pay  for  things  of  that  descripUon,  though  he 
did  not  object  to  pay  for  other  manures ;  hut  he 
thought  that  an  in-coming  tenant  had  clearly  as 
much  right  to  pay  for  this  as  ho  had  for  artificial 
manure,  and  was  desirous  that -an  ofunion  ahould 
be  now  given  whether  manure  made  in  that  way 
should  be  paid  for  the  same  as  artificial  maaure. 
In  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  was  more 
valuable.  As  regarded  tenants,  an  ottt»going  tenant 
was  allowed  to  fallow  the  ground,  and  to  be  paid 
for  it,  as  the  land  was  in  a  much  better  aUte  to 
come  on  than  when  entered  on  in  March  and  May. 
In  no  case  had  he  seen  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
club  adopted  with  regard  to  the  rules  relating  to 
tenant  right.  It  was  usual  to  allow  for  bones  and 
guano,  and  he  thought,  on  every  principle  of  equity, 
the  allowance  for  other  manure,  to  the  extent  re- 
commended by  the  club,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Pain  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  mem- 
bers so  backward  in  expressing  their  opinions  on 
this  important  subject ;  and  perhaps  it  migbt  be 
rather  out  of  place  in  him  to  rise  on  the  present 
occasion  to  do  so,  since  he  had  given  up  businesa 
as  a  farmer  [No,  no  1],  It  might  be  in  their  recol- 
lection that  he  once  brought  the  subject  before  the 
club,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  would  be 
found  in  the  first  annual  report.  At  that  meeting 
he  had  given  an  opinion,  as  he  should  do  now,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  system  of  culti- 
vation to  which  a  man  can  thoroughly  confine  him- 
self; therefore,  although  they  might  now  discuss 
which  was  the  best  system,  it  appeared  to  be  futilei 
because  they  could  not  come  to  certain  conclusions. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  the  four- 
course  system,  but  found  he  could  not  always  cs'^ry 
out  his  plans,  on  account  of  the  weather  not  bemg 
suitable,  and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  sow 
with  turnips,  having  afterwards  two  crops  of  corn. 
The  principal  thing  was  to  keep  a  good  ttock  on 
the  farm,  for  where  there  was  a  good  stock  of  sbeepi 
it  mattered  not  that  one  particular  course  of  cnlu- 
vation  ahould  be  strictly  ftdhtnd  to.    UndiriBeD 
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eifeoBttancet  h«  did  not  think  a  ftnn  could  mis* 
tiin  any  injury,  and  he  had  onoe  told  hit  landlord 
10,  who  raplied  that  ha  waa  of  tha  tana  opiniooj 
and  had  no  objaetion,  whera  a  ffood  stock  of  sheep 
waa  kept,  to  any  partienlar  conraa  of  aowing.  No 
man  eonld  set  up  a  particular  syatera  of  cropping. 
All  three  rotation  cropa  might  be  very  good  in  some 
caaea,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  might  be  adopted 
on  almost  every  description  of  soU.  No  man  could 
hart  a  farm  under  auch  a  system.  With  regard  to 
the  payment  of  an  out-going  tenant,  ha  would  re* 
mark  that  the  subject  had  been  so  often  discussed 
at  the  club,  and  the  rules  so  widely  circulated,  that 
it  would  bo  unneceaeary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  it 
tother  than  to  say  that  in  this  respect  he  had  never 
altersd  hia  opinion.  He  earnestly  wished  that  the 
members  of  the  dub  would  hold  together  as  they 
had  done,  and  not  now  relax  their  exertion  because 
wheat  waa  £20  a  load,  for  in  his  opinion  that  was 
the  time  to  atrengtlien  their  union,  and  to  induce 
them  to  cling  together  the  same  as  other  classes  of 
the  community  had  done. 

Mr.  Walton  aaid  he  rose  with  great  pleasure  to 
compliment  the  chairman  on  the  able  manner  io 
which  ha  had  brought  the  subject  forward.    For 
hia  own  part,  ha  must  say  that  he  thought  that 
either  of  the  three  systems  recommended  might  be 
ndopted  with  success  on  almost  any  farm.    He, 
nnlortunately,  might  say  he  had  stood  alone  in 
making  nae  of  observations  respecting  the  main- 
apring  of  agriculture'— he  meant  the  duty  of  the 
landlorda,  not  in  any  intentional  disrespect,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  them  to  encourage 
their  tenants,  and  aid  them  in  making  improve* 
mentas  for,  as  Mr.  Druromond  had  said, ''pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privileges,"  and 
he  could  not  see  that  any  harm  could  arise  fVom 
the  adoption  of  hia  recommendation ;  for  he  was  of 
opinion  that  under  the  present  improved  state  of 
agricnltuie,  no  restriction  whatever  should  be  im- 
posed on  a  tenant  further  than  that  he  should  be 
bound  not  to  leave  the  land  in  a  worse  state  than 
he  found  it  on  entering,  because  a  man  had  no 
right  to  be  shackled  or  prevented  from  making  the 
most  of  the  land  he  could.     He  maintained  that 
everything  grown  and  produced  on  a  farm  belonged 
to  the  man  who  produced  it.   There  was  one  thing 
in  which  he  waa  opposed  to  Mr.  Pile's  proposition, 
and  that  waa  the  out-going  tenanta  were  not  to 
have  the  aale  price  for  their  fodder.    Everything 
which  the  land  produced  belonged  to  the*tenant, 
not  that  he  considered  the  tenant  had  any  right  to 
make  waste ;  and  though  such  a  covenant  might 
be  pat  in  hia  lease — many  things  contrary  to  good 
husbandry  were  put  in-^he  would  not  have  a  single 
thing  namod  aa  to  cultivation.    It  was  to  the  in- 
terest ot  tho  tenant  to  keep  the  greatest  quantity 


of  Btoek,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  in  tha  bast 
manner  to  inaure  good  cropa.  Tumipa  ware  the 
mother  of  eom.  He  waa  pleased  to  hear  what  had 
tallen  from  the  chairman  respecting  the  encourage* 
ment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Pambrokato  hia  tenants^ 
by  which  he  waa  promoting  what  God  intended, 
that  they  ahould  be  enabled  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food  for  the  austenance  of  man.  But« 
generally  speaking,  he  would  aay  that  this  country, 
though  it  might  be  made  capable,  did  not  produce 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  H® 
had  aeen  landa  in  hia  own  and  other  neighbour- 
hooda  miaerably  cultivated  j  and  generally,  wherever 
that  was  the  caae,  it  waa  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  proper  farm  buildinga  and  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords,  who  by  withholding  good 
covenants'  and  tenant  right  were  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  thinga.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  landlord 
fulfilled  hia  contract,  aa  an  equitable  and*  liberal 
man,  he  had  a  right  to  inaiatthat  hia  tenant  should 
do  his  duty,  for  he  would  not  countenance  thoae 
who  by  BO  injuring  the  land  abridged  ita  produce, 
and  thereby  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  country  at 
large }  but  when  he  looked  from  Farleigh  Hill  up 
to  Peterafield,  and  saw  land  in  a  aig-aag  direction 
to  the  extent  of  thousanda  of  acrea  in  a  most 
miserable  state,  which  would  not  produce  on  an 
average  more  than  four  sacka  of  wheat  per  acre, 
and  other  crops  in  proportion,  he  thought  the  blame 
did  not  rest  wholly  on  the  occupiers.  Waa  it  not 
therefore  lamentable  to  think  that  they  did  not 
progress }  But  he  waa  afraid  that  the  cause  was  a 
six  months'  tenancy,  under  which  no  man  could 
cultivate  the  land  with  success,  or  excess  of  game 
an d  rabbita.  No  prudent  man  would  risk  his  capital 
without  having  security  that  he  would  be  compen- 
aated  for  unexhausted  manure  left  in  the  land  when 
quitting  his  farm.  It  was  impossible,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  expect  that  the  condition  of  the 
land  would  be  improved.  He  had  been  chastised 
by  his  brother  farmera,  and  by  the  landlords,  when 
he  had  aaid  that  it  reated  with  them  whether  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  fed  with  the  pro- 
duce  of  its  own  soil,  or  by  the  produce  of  foreign 
lands.  Referring  to  two  lettera  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Caird  and  M'Cuiloch,  Mr.  Walton 
pointed  out  the  difference  of  opinion  between  these 
gentlemen  aa  to  the  quantity  of  com  grown  in  thia 
country.  As  to  Mr.  Caird's  opinion  upon  agricul- 
ture, it  was  so  erroneous  and  contrary  to  good  hus- 
bandry that  farmers  thought  but  little  of  it,  and 
observed  that  if  the  waate  landa  were  brought  into 
cultivation  (security  being  given  by  the  landlorda 
to  the  tenants),  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  might  be  made  ao  productive  that  this  country 
would  be  enabled  to  grow  sufficient  for  all.  Mr. 
Twynam  had  atatad  that  ha  had  bean  thwarted  in 
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respect  to  pig  manure,  and  he  agreed  that  the 
'  greatest  fadlity  should  be  given  by  ti^e  construction 

of  proper  buildings  to  make  manure.  With  regard 
to  his  own  occupation,  he  had  only  got  two  years' 
notice,  and  under  his  agreement  he  was  to  be  paid 
for  all  pig  dung  in  the  same  manner  as  artificial 
manures ;  but  if  he  put  it  on  the  land,  he  was  to 
receive  no  remuneration  whatever  for  carting, 
although  the  land  would  be  so  much  the  better. 
Covenants  generally  in  leases  were,  in  his  opinion, 
anything  but  beneficial  either  to  landlord  or  tenant. 
He  had  as  good  a  tenant  right  as  any  man  in  England 
had,  but  he  would  rather  have  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years  without  that  tenant-right;  but  to  have 
the  land  properly  cultivated  both  should  be  con- 
nected, though  in  two  years,  under  a  system  of  bad 
cultivation,  a  tenant  might  be  able  to  exhaust  the 
manure  he  had  expended  on  his  farm ;  but  where 
a  man'  had  security  he  would  not  adopt  such  a 
course ;  it  would  tiJce  eight  or  ten  years  to  exhaust 
a  good  cultivated  farm.  There  must  be  some  grand 
movement — some  alteration  in  the  landlord  and 
tenants'  principle.  It  would  not  be  at  all  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  a  gentieman  to  see  that  his 
farms  were  properly  cultivated.  It  rested  alone  with 
the  landlords  of  England,  who  did  not  give  honour- 
able security— the  security  of  tenant-right  by  pay- 
ment for  unexhausted  improvements.  It  rested 
with  them  alone  whether  the  nation  shall  be  fed  by 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  or  by  that  of  foreign 

lands. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Earle  said  as  they  all  appeared  to 
approve  of  the  observations  made  by  the  chairman, 
and  also  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Walton, 
as  connected  with  the  subject  brought  forward  for 
the  evening's  discussion,  there  appeared  to  be 
nothing  left  on  which  to  found  an  argument,  except 
the  system  under  which  land  is  generally  held;  but 
as  that  question  had  been  already  brought  before 
them,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  now  to 
comment  upon  it.  He  recommended  that  they 
should  rally  round  each  other,  and  at  their  next 
meeting  he  anticipated  that  they  would  meet  under 
better  circumstances  than  they  had  done  for  many 
years  past,  so  far  as  agricultural  prospects  were 
concerned ;  and,  as  regards  the  club,  he  thought  it 
was  in  as  good  a  position,  considering  the  difficul- 
ties it  had  to  encounter,  as  could  be  expected  there- 
fore they  ought  not  to  despair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  with  which 
the  chairman  closed  his  address,  and  no  amend- 
ment having  been  proposed, 

Mr.  Richards  moved  that  the  resolution  which 
had  just  been  read  be  adopted.  Mr.  T.  Earle 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walton^  seconded  by  Mr. 


C!ordery,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  ansni- 
mously  voted  to  the  chairman,  not  only  for  his  able 
conduct  generally  in  the  chur,  but  for  the  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  that  evening  in  bringing 
the  important  subject  forward. 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  extremely  obliged 
by  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  bim, 
and  was  much  pleased  that  the  subject  which  he 
had  brought  forward  had  met  their  approbation. 
He  had  long  thought  that  there  ahonld  be  some 
different  system  suggested  by  practical  men  under 
which  out-going  tenants  should  be  pud  for  their 
improvements.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  one-third.  He  thought  that  landlords 
ought  not  to  bind  their  tenants  by  unnecessary 
covenants,  neither  did  he  think  it  was  their  desire 
generally  to  do  so ;  for  he  knew  some  who  would 
be  grateful  if  farmers  would  give  them  information 
by  which  they  might  be  able  to  introduce  useful 
covenants,  and  none  were  necessary,  provided  the 
land  was  kept  in  a  good  state ;  therefore  tensnte 
should  intimate  to  their  landlords  what  equivalent 
they  considered  an  out-going  tenant  should  recetre. 
With  regard  to  the  allusion  made  to  landlords,  it 
would  be  recollected  that  he  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion stated  that  these  gentlemen  held  their  estates 
under  various  tenures — some  were  entailed,  others 
copyhold,  lifehold,  or  leasehold ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, be  just  to  themselves  before  they  could  act 
liberally  towards  their  tenants.  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  do  so,  he  thought  that  the  costs  of  all  im- 
provements on  entailed  estates  should  be  charged 
on  those  estates;  copyhold  and  lifehold  estates 
ought  to  be  enfranchised  under  the  supervision  of 
such  men  as  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  and  renewals 
ought  to  be  commuted  for  by  a  rent-charge  in  the 
same  way  as  tithes  are  commuted,  then  the  landlords 
would  be  placed  in  a  safe  position,  and  until  that 
is  done  they  must  not  blame  the  proprietors ;  for, 
taken  as  a  body,  he  believed  that  there  was  not  a 
more  honourable  class  of  men  existing  than  the 
landlords  of  England ;  but  they  were  not  men  of 
business.  It  would,  therefore,  be  conferring  a 
great  obligation  if  agriculturists  would  impart  to 
them  such  information  as  would  be  mutually  bene* 
ficial. — Adjourned. 


THE  VINE  DISEASE.— A  eomminion  ettoUiihed  at 
Bordeaux  to  mike  in?eitlgfttiont  leipeetiiig  the  niilady  n 
Tiiifii,  and  the  mctxu  propoaed  for  its  cure,  has  publif bed  a 
leriei  of  rasolutions,  in  wluch  it  dedam  that  tlie  Tiriou  »* 
Btediei  that  hiTO  been  reeommeaded  haro  produced  no  nU** 
factory  reaulte.  It  dedajres  also  that  the  malady  waa  )»* 
intenae  laat  year  than  prenoualy,  that  the  rinet  at  preaent  axe 
in  an  infinitely  better  eondition  than  at  the  aame  period  in 
1852  and  1853»  that  the  malady  appean  to  hafe  entered  on 
ita  period  of  decUne.  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  puU 
up  the  rinse,  which  fona  the  piiBdpalwsaUh  of  the  Giieade. 
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BRIAREUS    WITH   A   HUNDRED    HEADS    HAS    BUT    ONE    NECK. 


While  our  braye  soldiers  are  fighting  for  liberty 
abroad,  let  us  not  overlook  an  enemy  at  home— an 
enemy  which,  if  not  opposed  and  routed,  will  com- 
plete, as  it  has  began,  the  destmotion  of  this  country. 
Let  us  sound  the  alarm,  and  marshal  our  forces 
against  the  many-headed  foe  of  National  prosperity, 
and  Human  progress.  T^aa  Briareus  is  Fice :  the 
single  neck  that  supports  its  hundred  heads,  is 
Ignorance,  To  destroy  its  vitality  we  must  sever 
this  neck.    Be  it  ours  to  undertake  the  task. 

It  may  be  hinted  by  some  incredulous  or  in- 
different ones,  that  I  am  making  too  much  of  a  scape- 
goat of  ignorance,  and  too  much  of  a  patent  universal 
medicine  of  education :  but  I  think  not. 

Throughout  England  there  is  a  vigorous  crusade 
undertaken  against  the  sensual  pleasures  which  have 
time  out  of   memory  occupied  the  leisure  of  the 
lower  classes.    Beer-shops  and  gin-palaces,  &c.,  may 
be  annihilated ;  but  if  the  working-man  is  deprived, 
as  a  substitute,  of  those  recreations  which  consist  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyments  that  education 
and  good  training  supply,  he  naturally  faUs  again,  in 
spite  of  law  and  reason,  into  the  excitement  of 
seoAual  indulgence,  because  excitement  all  human 
beings  must  have.    Depend  upon  it,  if  we  want  to 
make  the  work-people  of  this  country  more  tem- 
perate, and  secure  moral,  sanitary,  and  social  im- 
provements amongst  them,  education  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all. 

Notice  has  aheady  been  taken  of  the  increase  of 
letsore  which  it  is  supposed  will  flow  from  the  sub- 
atitation  of  machinery  for  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
man,  aa  well  as  of  our  individual  duty  to  fit  ourselves 
and  others  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  ap- 
proaching boon.  A  cultivated  mind  will  alone  prepare 
our  country  for  the  continuance  and  enjoyment  of 
such  an  age,  should  it  arrive.  A  well-educated  mind 
is  its  own  entertainment.  Its  pleasures  are  peculiar. 
Inherent,  they  cannot  be  affected  by  the  accidents  of 
life.    Spiritual  in  nature,  they  create  a  disrelish  for 
mere  animal  gratification,  and   "keep   the   body 
under."    They  cannot  pall  upon  the  taste ;  they  do 
not  incur  the  reproach  of  conscience;    they  de- 
pend not  on  the  praise  of  others :   they  refine  and 
polish  life ;  they  soften  the  character ;  they  sweeten 
the  disposition;    they  make   the   poor  rich  and 
happy. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  merit  a  national  ovation,  by 
Betting  about  the  essential  work  of  preparation.  A 
young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  when  with  a 
fanner  in  Cambridgeshire,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  bnsiiiess  of  a  husbandmani  devoted  much  of  his 


spare  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  villagers  amongst 
whom  he  was  located.  The  kitchen  was  given  up  to 
him — a  spacious  room ;  and  so  soon  as  his  intention 
of  teaching  all  who  might  come  became  known, 
applications  jto  attend  upon  his  instructions  were 
numerous  to  excess :  he  could  not  admit  all  that  re- 
quested the  favour.  The  novelty  of  his  endeavour 
attracted  many,  who,  so  soon  as  their  curiosity  was 
gratified,  retired,  to  make  room  for  the  more  earnest. 
But  when  thinned  of  the  indolent  and  the  curious,  a 
little  band  of  thirty  sincere  competitors  in  the  race 
of  knowledge  remained,  and,  during  the  winter 
months  of  two  consecutive  years,  they  made,  under 
his  care,  very  astonishing  advances.  I  saw  the  class 
at  its  commencement,  and  again  I  saw  it  just  before 
he  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  certainly  the  change 
effected  was  marvellous.  Out  of  the  thirty  scholars 
when  first  assembled,  fifteen  only  could  read,  and 
these  but  indifferently.  Under  the  system  pursued 
by  my  young  friend,  they  could,  when  he  left,  read 
with  fluency  and  relish  any  ordinary  volume.  Out  of 
the  fifteen  that  could  not  read,  and  in  fact  did  not 
know  their  letters,  six  were  old  men  averaging  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  remainder  were  nearly  all  men 
of  mature  years.  Pour  of  these  individuals,  by 
steady  perseverance,  learned,  within  the  period  I  have 
already  mentioned,  to  read  with  ease,  and  to  under- 
stand, anything  that  was  placed  before  them ;  and 
the  rest,  although  not  so  accomplished,  could  read 
so  as  to  amuse  themselves,  and  acquire  much  in- 
formation. 

Of  the  science  of  numbers,  when  I  first  visited  the 
schod,  all  the  men  without  exception  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  When  the  mystery,  that  always 
invests  figures  to  the  uninitiated  mind  was  cleared 
up,  and  the  first  steps  were  comprehended,  a  vigorous 
race  commenced  that  was  most  interesting  to  watch. 
One  man  reached  far  into  Algebra ;  another  diverged 
into  Mathematical  Problems ;  several  pushed  their 
discoveries  amongst  the  enchantments  of  Vulgar 
Practions ;  and  before  the  doss  was  broken  up,  the 
scholars  were  one  and  all  clear  of  Compound  Divi- 
sion, both  Long  and  Short.  The  study  of  History 
in  connexion  with  Qeography— confined  in  both  in- 
stances to  our  own  country — ^was  introduced  as  a 
pleasant  recreation  now  and  then,  and  excited  great 
interest. 

And  this  class  and  system  of  teaching  was  pro- 
jected and  carried  on  by  a  young  man  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  had  no  one  to  help  him,  yet  he  kept 
perfect  order  in  the  room.  Old  men  and  lads  of  fif- 
teen were  under  good  command.    No  talking  was 
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allowed^notliing  but  steady  quiet  work.  He  made 
every  one  feel  that  it  was  to  his  own  interest  to  make 
the  best  of  the  hours  allotted  to  mental  improve- 
ment. A  spirit  of  rivalry  seemed  to  infect  the  whole 
class,  and  the  lessons  that  were  taken  home  were 
without  fail  prepared  before  the  next  evening  of  as- 
sembly.  This  infection,  iiideed»  spread  amongst  the 
women  of  the  village,  and  a  deputation  of  them 
waited  upon  my  young  friend,  to  know  whether  he 
would  not  instruct  them  on  intermediate  nights. 
This  proposal,  however,  he  thought  it  proper  to  de- 
cline ;  and  I  only  mention  it  to  show  how  anxioos 
the  poor  are  to  secure  thoee  advantages  of  cultiva- 
tion from  which  their  position  and  circumstances 
unfortunately  so  often  debar  them* 

In  that  village,  where  this  benevolent  effort  was 
made,  are  now  many  families  engaged  every  evening, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  in  quiet  and  intelligent 


pursuits,  who  would  have  been,  and  in  some  cases 
were  formerly,  far  otherwise  occupied.  Beer-house 
companionship  is  cut,  and  a  thousand  other  evil 
practices  leading  to  penury  and  ruin — the  invariable 
attendants  upon  ignorance  and  indolence— are  mer- 
cifully avoided. 

We  little  know  how  mack  the  character  of  that 
village  in  Cambridgeshire  owes  for  all  time  to  come 
to  the  exertions— the  simple,  affectionate  exertiont*- 
of  a  youth  of  sixteen  1 

Now  for  a  united  home  thrust  of  the  volneraUe 
neck  of  this  Briarian  monster  vice  1  The  example  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Let  us  one  and  all  do  our 
utmost  (  and  thus  by  individual,  well-directed,  and 
well-sustained  effort,  aspire  to  raise  our  country  as 
far  in  moral  character  above  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  ,a8  she  stands  above  them  with  respect  to 
her  commercial  enterprise.  I*  B»  S. 


REAPING    MACHINES. 


At  the  uesthig  of  the  Benrickihin  Ttm&n^  Clnb,  on  tht 
Skh  Dee.,  a  highly  inttmtiDg  diMtuthm  took  plioe,  part  of 
vhieb,  on  "  Ntpinjc  mtehinM,"  oppatrs  in  tho  pmont  Imprta- 
aion.  The  dab.  with  the  view  of  obtaininf  mora  accurate  in- 
formation than  could  be  brought  out  during  an  ordinary  die* 
eiiBsion  of  the  subject,  furniibed  a  liit  of  queriei  to  those 
memben  who  had  purchaied  reaping  naehinee.  The  aniwera 
returned  are  all  more  or  leat  interesting,  and  the  Mlowing 
facta  appear  to  be  bioaght  oat  by  the  iodividnal  eiperieaee  of 
thiee  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Dalgleish  being  furnished  with  two  maehiaes--one  of 
M'Connick's  and  one  of  Bell's,  from  Croiskill— found  that— 

M'Cormick's,  in  40  horns,  cut  87  acres,  20  acres  of  which 
were  strong  wheat. 

Bell's,  in  01  hours,  cut  62  acres— oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 

nias  M'Cormick's  overtook  most  in  the  nmt  apaoi  of  time, 
M  being  87  to  81  acres  in  about  40  hours.  Thia,  bowerar, 
appears  not  to  be  the  only  adTantagt,  as  with  the  grain  cut  by 
M'Cormick's  machine  12  labourers  lifted  and  bound  from  10 
to  12  acres  per  day  ;  while  where  cut  by  Bell's  machine  12 
persons  only  overtook  from  seven  to  eight  acres.  Mr.  Dal- 
gleish states  that  be,  along  with  the  whole  of  hia  people,  are 
deeldedly  in  fkTour  of  Mr.  M'Oermidi'a  istpir,  *'  it  not  being 
liable  to  go  out  of  repair,  while  it  was  ao  aa«y  woric  for  the 
boraes." 

Mr.  TurubuU  found  that»  with  Bell's  Crosskill  he  oould  out 
and  bind  a  crop  at  the  rate  of  about  6b.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hood  found  with  Bell's  Crosskill  that  he  could  not  give 
any  account  as  to  the  eipense  per  acre  from  frequent  stops 
and  the  necessity  of  repairing  ths  michino.  Mr.  Hood  does 
not,  however,  despair  of  BcH'a  reaper  if  it  wtn  "  made  of  good 
atuff,  and  a  little  stronger." 

Mr.  Dove  used  Bell's  original  machine,  knife  cutters,  and 
cut  about  90  acres.  The  machine  overtook  only  5  acres  per 
day.  Mr.  Dove  calculates  the  eipense  of  cutting  at  8s.  per 
sere. 

Mr.  Home,  Prsaideat  of  the  AssodatioB,  eat  with  Bell's 
SSiohiiw,  seriated  eattMt.  at  tho  rate  of  7  aerta  p«  day. 
Odflttlatcd  the  expense  to  be  7a.  per  sere. 


The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wtlsen,  of  Bdisftoa  Mains,  freai  tkc 
opportunities  he  baa  bad  at  paUie  esbibitions  of  thoroughly 
studying  reaping  machines,  ia  entitled  to  great  wdghtt  Pof- 
sessing  himself  of  two  of  Bell's  machinea,  one  with  kni^eib  the 
other  with  a  serrated  cutter,  he  was  in  a  ftivourable  position  to 
test  the  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  cutting 
apptratuses.  The  machine  with  the  eerratad  cutter  was  Ids 
fitiguing  to  the  horses,  **  less  liable  to  derangemont,  and  vu 
altogether  a  superior  sort  of  maohino."  Ho  bad  cut  with  the 
two  maohtnee  160  aoita,  each  nsachine  cutting  about  8  seres 
per  day.  He  aUted  that  he  was  "  not  prepared  to  give  sb 
estimate  of  the  cost."  Like  every  one  who  had  tried  the 
machines,  he  was  much  haraased  by  stoppsges  and  breakagei. 
Some  of  these  could  not  be  prevented,  but  others  might  very 
well  be  obviated  by  greater  oaie  and  an  ImpreveoMnt  in  their 
ooaatruetion.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dots  tannd  gieat  adfas- 
tags  from  allowing  the  crop  to  lie  cut  for  some  days  prsvieai 
to  binding.  This  alvaya  appeared  to  oa  to  bo  one  of  ths 
advantages  of  Bell's  reaper. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  these  trials  in  Berwickshire  is 
the  fiivourahle  position  of  M'Cormlck's  reaper.  A  ttw  more 
iuoeeeafol  ezperimente  like  thoee  of  Mr,  Dalgleish,  and  attea- 
tion  wiU  be  again  toroed  to  this  msehino.  One  adviatage  it 
certainly  poeaeeiM  over  Bell'S—eheapMea.  In  Amcriea  it  csn 
be  conatructed  for  about  the  small  sum  of  £8  storliog.  Be- 
sides, it  is  easily  repaired,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Bell's 
machines,  either  with  the  serrated  cutters  or  with  the  kairei. 
One  drawback— and  it  appears  to  be  almost  inseparable  from 
Bell's  machine— ia  inferior  material  and  defective  wcrkman- 
ahip.  If  the  question  of  eompenialioa  for  fnmiahiog  a  dete- 
tive  machine  had  been  tried  by  some  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Berwickahiro  Club^  we  believe  they  would  have  perforalld 
a  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  reaping  by  machinery  than 
any  one  event  which  has  occurred  smce  the  exhibition  of  Bell's 
machine  at  Perth  iu  18S2.  With  complaints  from  the  Had- 
dington Club,  reiterated  by  the  Berwiekahin  Club,  of  blbrlor 
materials  and  defeetivs  workmanship,  witheai  BOflM  getfsittM 
for  the  fotnrs,  fhrmeia  will  be  shy  ia  pmehssli^  Belli  CroM- 
Ull  toaehineo.    Aad  sens  SMh  sneagttnsnt^  wo  thiak*  ihosid 
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bt  mJbund,  uto  Imton  nMm  mmob.  W«  haw  btcn  rob- 
jwtod  to  tiiMtt  lor  OBradvoMty  of  bm1iUi«  tet^gt  tbe 
apokBCi  fftaenUj  of  ftnuit  hATiBf  fallM  m  tnnoh  ihort  of 
•vyra&tioBo.    Wo  oorteioli  did  not  eakuUto  upon  •ucli 


of  Oftia  utortiiig  that  our  opinion  ii  not  At  sU  chaof ed— tbat 
the  dajr  ia  not  diitant  whon  xfoping  maehineB  vill  become  ee 
common  as  thrashing  macbinea — and  that  both  will  be  found 
iodiepeniablc  a4juncts  with  the  present  position  of  the  rural 


ontiagcMiM  as  hkv  •mrrod.    But  we  take  thia  opportanity  '<  labour  markct.—North  British  ▲grieultnrist. 


THE    GUANO    TRADE. 


MiBj  persona  can  romember  the  nania  that  proTSJled  a  few 
jesrs  s(o  for  the  discovery  of  guano  islands,  when  numbers  of 
nssds  toft  London*  liTerpool,  and  other  ports,  under  sealed 
erden,  to  proceed  to  eomo  fanqr  island,  alleged  to  be  rich  in 
gusno  dcpoeita»  which  were  to  make  the  fortaoes*  of  the  sbip- 
oveers  and  apeeolatora.  We  have  no  desire  to  revire  this  silly 
speeiilataon,  which  wae  atamolated  by  one  or  two  crafty 
•eheiiien^  who  lined  their  pockets  at  the  apense  of  the  mer- 
ehsnts  whoa  tb^  gulled  with  their  protended  information.  It 
■ay  not  be  amisa^  howorer,  to  keep  attention  alire  to  the  iu« 
eraaaing  demand  for  goano^  and  to  point  out  the  quartera  in 
vhich  there  is  any  proepect  of  new  disco?eriee  being  made. 

B^rta  of  depoeits  of  guano  on  the  weat  coaat  of  America, 

ia  Mexico,  and  also  oo  the  Avea  Islands,  in  the  Weat  Indies, 

hsTe  excited  eome  intereet  among  shipowners;  and  as  /^ghta 

to  distant  quarters  are  leu  remuneratiTe  than  they  were,  it  ia 

not  ijDprolMible  that  we  may  reeeive  thh  year  freah  auppliea. 

The  captain  of  an  American  achooner,  called  the  Fawn,  which 

hjs  been  engaged  in  this  new  guano  trade  to  the  United  States, 

diadoses  some  facta  relating  to  it.    It  appears  the  island  where 

be  obuined  his  cargo  was  a  very  small  one,  without  a  name, 

ID  the  Carribean  Sea.    When  discovered  it  abounded  in  guano, 

which  has  since  be«i  almost  all  removed  to  the  Baltimore  market, 

aad  there  sold  aa  Peruvian — the  discovery  and  the  trade  itself 

being  kept  a  profound  secret.    This  reminds  us  of  what  we 

have  heard  from  sailors^that  they  knew  of  the  existence  of 

fuaao  on  many  of  the  email  uninhabited  aad  namcleea  ialtnda 

atretehittg  along  the  eouthem  coast  of  iho  Mexiean  Gulf  and 

the  Carribean  Sea,  capedally  off  Yucatan.    Very  probably 

ttich  of  what  ia  aold  in  the  Amerioan  mtvketa  aa  Peruvian 

goaao  hea  been  obtained  ftOHi  thia  kicaUty. 

Tlie  gnano  trade  haa  beeome  of  great  and  growisg  importanee 
to  the  agtienhmtota  of  Great  Briuin,  and  in  Scotland,  at  Icaat, 
thia  valoable  mannn  haa  proved  a  Ml  equivalent  to  the  oecu- 
piera  of  the  aoil  fbr  the  lose  of  proteetion.    In  thia  view  we  are 
Btpportcd  by  the  pieetioal  exptriance  of  Mr.  George  Hope, 
Anton  Bane,  a  leading  fhrmer  fai  Eaat  Lothian,  who,  in  con- 
doding  an  artide  on  experiments  with  guano,  which  appeared 
ia  the  "  IVeaaaetions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultoral  Society 
of  aeocbnd,"  aay»—"  Indeed  it  ia  to  the  invalnaUa  aid  of 
gaaoo  thai  the  banera  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  in- 
debted far  having  been  aooeeaef ally  carried  through  a  tranaition 
atata  of  doubt  and  diffieolty,  the  approach  of  which  few  re- 
|sided  witbmit  alarm*  aa  it  wae  not  nnfelt  even  by  thoee  who 
had  atvongly  advocated  the  propriety  of  the  change."    The 
ineperity  which  the  Ibrmera  have  lately  eigoyed  in  thia  country 
■  wen  aa  on  the  eeotinent^-4he  large  eonsnmption  of  gnano 
iathe  IfanhtiM^  the  West  Indiea,and  the  United  States,  will 
sH  tend  te  iocNaae  the  deaaend  for  tbie  valuable  mannie,  which 
hu  DOW  become  a  great  ataple  commodity,  and  givea  employ* 
Mat  to  ever  S00,000  tons  of  British  shipping  annually.    The 
aooleas  knda  of  Great  Britain,  the  rice  fields  of  Itily,  the  vine 
lands  of  Germany,  the  exhausted  coffee  plantations  of  Braail, 
■ad  the  arid  plains  of  Peru,  all  testify  to  its  fertilising  proper- 
tia.   In  1851,  0,550  tons  of  guano  were  supplied  to  farmers 


from  Leith;  in  1852,  8,000  tons;  in  185S,  18,500— ahoiriog 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  there,  as  compared  with  1851, 
of  fully  100  per  cent.  Last  year,  we  believe,  nearly  60  per 
cent,  increase  was  shown.  In  the  Clyde,  in  December,  there 
was  a  stock  of  nearly  4^000  tons  ready  for  spring  orders.  It 
tbua  becomes  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the  agricultural 
community — ^nay,  we  may  go  further,  and  aay  to  the  com- 
munity at  large— that  aufficient  auppliea  of  guano  be  directed 
to  our  ahorea,  at  or  under  the  current  prioea  of  the  laat  few 
yeara ;  and  although  there  ia  a  general  outmy  in  liverpool* 
and  Bome  other  quartera,  againat  the  monopoly  in  Peruvian 
guano^  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  farmera  of  the  I^o- 
thiana,  and  Scotland  generally,  are  aatiafied  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  buaineaa  ia  at  preeent  conducted.  Hie  dealera  buy 
cargoea  from  Meaara.  Gibbs,  and  it  is  supplied  to  the  fiurmera 
direct  from  the  import  ahipa,  whereby  they  are  alwayaaafe 
againat  adulteration  or  inferior  quality.  Prioea,  however,  are 
now  fiilly  £2  per  ton  higher  than  last  year— the  price  for  Peru- 
vian ruling  at  £11  to  £12,  whilst  in  January,  1854,  it  could 
be  had  at  £d  Sa.  per  ton. 

The  chief  aources  of  supply  recentl>  have  been,  beaidea  the 
Peruvian,  from  Calloe  and  the  Chinchaa  direct,  Bolivia,  Cobeg, 
Port  Desire,  Sea  Bear  Bay,  and  other  porta  of  Patagonia, 
MoDte  Video,  Port  Elizabeth,  Latham  Island,  and  Chill  The 
few  small  cargoea  received  from  Chili  and  Patagonia  have  been 
eagerly  purchased  at  high  pricea  aa  compared  with  former 
yeara,  and  we  learn  that  if  supplies  could  be  got  of  a  similar 
description,  they  would  yield  a  handsome  return  to  importers. 
It  is  true  they  are  less  rich  in  ammonia  than  the  Peruvian 
guano,  but  they  contain  large  quantitiea  of  the  next  moat  im- 
portant ingredient,  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  the  twelve  yeara  since  guano  first  came  into  general  use, 
we  have  imported  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  tons  from 
variona  parte.  The  question  arises — ^how  long  the  Peruvian 
supply,  with  the  greatly  increased  consumption,  will  continue 
to  meet  the  demand  ?  The  subject  has  been  frequently  agitated, 
and  varioua  eatimatea  given  of  the  quantity  atill  available. 
From  the  Chincha  Islanda,  at  leaat  800,000  toua  are  nov 
shipped  annually  to  various  qusrters.  Mr.  Mlntosh  furnished' 
through  Admiral  Moresby,  in  September,  1853,  an  estimate 
stating  the  quantity  left  on  the  Chincha  Islands  at  under  nine 
million  tons.  Mr.  Peacock,  who  was  a  considerable  time  on 
the  coast,  states  that,  exclusive  of  the  Chincha  group,  the 
Lobos,  and  other  islands  on  the  north-west  cout  of  Peru,  con- 
tain about  five  million  tons,  and  believes  that  there  are  other 
known  "  guaueroa"  on  the  aouth  coaat  containing  aome  four  or 
five  million  tone  more.  The  French  Government  engineer,  M. 
Faraquet,  who  aurveyed  the  Chinchaa  a  year  or  two  ago,  ealeo- 
lated  the  guano  deposits  there  at  twelve  and  a-balf  milUoa  tena. 
The  Peruvian  Government  surveyor,  Bon  Geronimo  Femandei, 
in  January,  1852,  published  an  official  report,  giriag  the  quantity 
of  guano  available  at  eighteen  million  tons  on  the  central  or  Chin- 
oha  Islands,  eight  million  tona  on  the  south  or  Chipana  lalanda* 
and  about  one  million  tone  on  the  north  or  U>boa  lalanda— 
tveuty-Kven  million  tons  in  all.    These  eitimatea  are  all  nty 
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wide,  and  neeefluiily  vagne.  But,  taking  a  rough  rnnge^ 
then  may,  probably,  be  aome  twdre  million  tone  of  goodgnano 
■till  available. 

It  if  only  in  latitodea  where  little  or  no  rain  faDa  that  the 
moat  Taluable  ammouiacal  gn>Boa  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
nnder  the  tropica  there  are  two  linea  of  rainleaa  deaerta  aronnd 
the  globe.  The  oontinnal  diatorbanoe  of  aea>fowl  in  the  laat 
few  yeara  haa  neceaaarily  driren  them  to  other  ialanda  and 
coaata,  where  f  reah  and  moat  Taluable  depoaita  of  gnano  wiU  be 
found.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Arte,  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Findlay,  are  the  following  ramarka  :— 

"  Guano— by  which  ia  meant  of  good  quality — ^haa  long  been 
found  in  three  dittricta,  which  it  will  be  aeen  lie  exactly  in  the 
aame  geographical  and  phyaical  relation  on  the  weat  aide  of  the 
aouthem  continent  of  South  America,  within  the  tropic,  and 
near  the  tropic  on  the  weat  oout  of  Africa,  Ichaboe,  ftc.,  and 
Shark'a  Bay,  Weat  Auatralia—all  free  from  any  deterioration 
firom  rain  in  the  flrat  inatance,  protected  therefrom  by  the 
Andea  to  the  eutward,  which,  by  intereeptiug  one-half  of  the 
atmoipberic  dreulation,  prerenta  the  rain  reaching  the  weat 
eoaat.  It  may  be  confidently  aaaumed  that  guano  will  not  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid.  I  would  draw  attention 
to  a  diatriet  which  I  beliefe  ia  aa  yet  almoat  commercially  un- 


tried, which  might  bring  great  benefit  to  agrienltnn  aad  cihe- 
miatiy  by  the  importation  of  natife  aatta  exiating  in  enonunu 
quantttica.  I  refer  to  the  Deaert  of  Acatama,  near  the  Pacific 
eoaat,  between  Chili  and  Boliria.  The  exiatenoa  of  loda,  either 
in  the  form  of  nitrate,  oibonate,  aniphate  in  additaon  to  the 
common  muriate,  on  the  aurf ace  of  thia  taat  arid  tract  ia  a  nn- 
gular  fact,  owing  to  the  abaenoe  of  rain.  The  enormooi  vealth 
of  the  adjacent  ail?er  and  other  minea,  developed  ainoe  18S2,  hu 
(dipaed  the  value  of  theae  othcrwxae  uaefnl  products.  Nor 
DMroua  other  mineral  productiona  abound  here,  which  perhapi 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  railroad  may  bring  more  per- 
fectly within  the  range  of3ritiah  enterpriae." 

There  are  aeveral  placea  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Golf  of 
Ftoaia which  an  known  to  be  rainleaa;  and  native veiaela  fron 
the  Bed  Sea  are  atated  to  viait  aome  of  the  rocky  iilanda  on 
the  eaat  ooaat  of  Africa,  to  obtam  the  depoait  of  the  oumenmi 
birda,  which  they  uae  for  a  aort  of  cement  in  building.  Thii 
fertiliaer  coota  our  farmera  upwarda  of  two  milliooa  arjcar,  of 
which  at  leaat  two-thirda  go  to  the  Peruvian  Government ;  bat 
it  ia  a  aatiafiaction  to  know  that,  notwithatanding  this  eoormoai 
expenditure,  the  greater  the  outlay  the  greater  are  the  advan- 
tageatothe  agriculturiat,  the  ahip-owner,  and  to  thepoUie 
at  large.— 5Ai|}ptft^  Goaef f e. 


CHICAGO    THE   GREATEST   GRAIN    PORT   IN   THE   WORLD. 


In  the  progreaa  of  our  city,  and  of  the  weat  generally,  facta 
of  the  moat  astounding  character  not  unfrcquently  come  upon 
ua  unawarea,  and  before  we  are  prepared  for  them.  If  any  one 
had  asked  ua  two  daya  ago  which  of  the  great  grain  depute  of 
the  world  (depute  at  which  grain  ia  collected  direotly  from  the 
producer)  waa  the  largeat,  we  probably  would  have  named  half 
a  doaen  before  hittmg  upon  the  right  one.  If  the  aame  quea- 
tion  were  put  to  each  of  your  readera  thia  morning,  we  doubt 
if  any  one  of  the  whole  number  could  anawer  it  cor- 
rectly, nor  do  we  believe  that  any  one  of  the  whole  number 
would  credit  the  correct  anawer  to  the  query,  unleaa  it  were 
auttained  by  an  amy  of  figurea  the  truth  of  which  could  not 
be  queationed.  Our  attrition  waa  called  to  thia  anbject  yeater- 
day  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  grain  buaineaa  in  thia  dty,  and 
with  hia  aaaistance  we  have  given  it  a  thorough  inveatigation,  the 
reauU  of  which,  greatly  to  our  turprite  and  grutifieatum,  cstofr- 
Uthea  the  tupremaey  of  Chicago  at  a  grain  port  over  all  other 
portt  of  the  world  I  That  there  may  be  no  ground  for 
incredulity  we  proceed  to  lay  before  your  readera  the  atatiatics, 
gleaned  from  authentic  aourcea,  which  confirm  thia  atatement. 
In  the  table  which  foUowa  we  have  in  all  caaea  reduced  flour  to 
ita  equivalent  in  Wheat,  eatimating  five  buahela  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  former.  The  export  from  the  European  porta 
are  an  average  for  a  aeriea  of  yeara— thoae  of  St.  Louia  for  the 
year  1858,  thoae  for  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  for  the  current 
year,  and  thoee  for  New  York  are  for  the  paat  eleven  montha 
of  the  aame  year.  With  theae  explanationa  we  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  following  table  :— 

Wheat,      In.  Com.      Oata,  Bye,     Total 
buah.  buah.       and  Bailey,  quartera. 

Odeaaa  6,600,000         —         1,440,000       880,000 

Galata  ft  IbraiU  2,400,000    5,600,000       820,000    1,040,000 

Dantaig 8,080,000         —         1,828,000       646,000 

St.  Petersburg.  allkinda  900,000 

Archangel „  816,000 

?«;  ..., «  600,000 

St.  Lome  8,082,000  918,884  1,081,078  685,125 

MUwaukee    ...2,728,574  181.987  841,660  461,828 

New  York 6,802,452  8,627,818  —  1,178,789 

<^)»«H;o    ^^946,924  6,746,686  4,084,216  1,715,840 


By  comparing  the  exporta  of  the  different  placea  meatioDcd 
in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  grain  exports  of 
Chicago  exceed  thoae  of  New  York  by  4,296,398  bushel* 
thoae  of  St.  Louis  by  more  than  two  hundred  aad  fifty  per 
cent.,  thoee  of  Milwaukee  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Turning  to  the  great  granariea  of  Europe,  Chicago  nesriy 
doubles  St  Peterabuig,  the  largeat,  and  exceeda  GsbU  and 
Ibndla,  combined,  5,406,727  buaha. 

Twenty  yeara  ago  Chicagv^aaweUna  most  of  theooantzy 
tnm  whence  ahe  now  drawa  her  immenae  auppUea  of  bread- 
itufE^  imported  both  floor  and  meat  for  home  oonanmptioo ; 
now  she  ia  the  largeat  prinurf  grain  depot  in  the  world,  en 
ahe  leada  aU  other  porta  qf  the  world  alao  in  the  ^puntUy  and 
qndlitg  of  h^rheef  exporta  I  We  aay  the  largeat  jmflMnrP*>^ 
dep6t  in  the  world,  beeanae  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiatNew  York, 
liverpod,  and  aome  other  great  eonunerdal  oentrea  reoeiTe 
mora  breadatuffa  than  Chicago  doea  in  the  oooiae  of  the  year, 
but  none  of  them  will  eompoie  with  her,  aa  we  have  shovn 
above,  in  the  amount  collected  from  the  handa  of  the  pro- 
duoera. 

What  apraetical  iUuatration  the  above  facta  afford  as  to  the 
wonderihl,  the  aeaioely  credible,  progreaa  of  the  weat-vhat  sa 
index  it  f umiahea  to  the  fertility  of  her  aofl  and  to  the  indu- 
trioua  aad  enterprising  character  of  our  people— wl^  ^  P^ 
phecy  of  the  deatiny  that  awaita  her  when  every  foot  of  her 
long  atretchea  of  prairie  and  her  rich  valleya  ahaU  have  ban 
reduced  to  a  thoroughly  aeientific  tillage  I  How  long,  at  this 
rate,  wiU  it  be  before  the  centre  of  population  and  of  «o*^^ 
will  have  arrived  at  the  meridian  line  of  oor  city,  and  Chicago 
win  have  vindicated  her  right  to  be  reeogniaed  aa  the  gi«^ 
oommercial  metropolia  of  the  Untfead  Statea  ?  We  verily  believe 
auch  ia  the  deatiny  that  awaita  her. 

W.  KBWfAOHAJf. 
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BY   AN   OLD   NORFOLK  FARMER. 


Oar  next  tailc  ia  to  consider  the  commercial  pecu- 
liarities of  this  gjain^in  which  respect  also  it  occupies  a 
Tery  important  station,  entering  largely  into  the  calcu- 
lations and  statistics  of  all  commercial  nations,  both 
andent  and  modem,  as  contributing,  in  an  extensiTe 
degree,  to  both  thdr  public  and  private  resources. 
Whether  we  view  this  part  of  the  subject  in  respect  to 
its  high  antiquity,  the  great  and  yarioos  interests  it  in- 
Tolres,  the  Tast  amount  of  capital  it  absorbs,  or  the 
nomber  of  persons  for  whom  it  furnishes  profitable  em- 
ployment, we  may  safely  affirm  that  there  is  no  pro- 
duction of  the  earth  that  contributes  so  largely  by  its 
commercial  influence  alone,  to  the  well-being  and  support 
of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  afforded  hj  this  medium, 

to  extend  our  inquiries  on  this  question  to  the  general 

eommeroeof  the  world  in  this  grain  :  this  would  invoWe 

a  series  of  calculations  far  beyond  the  limits  allowed  in 

tlie  columns  of  a  newspaper.    For  the  sake  therefore 

of  brevity,  we  shall  confine  our  obserrations  principally 

to  those  facts  furnished  by  the  wheat  trade  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  with  such  allusions  only  to  that  of  foreign 

nations  as  are  necessarily  inrolred  therewith.  We  flatter 

ourselTes  these  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  prove 

the  importance  of  this  grain  in  a  commercial  point  of 

new,  by  reason  of  the  characteristics  with  which  it  is 

invested. 

We  shall  therefore  consider  the  cereal  wheat  in  regard 
to  its  priority  in  commerce  of  all  other  products,  its 
universal  diffusion,  the  amount  of  capital  it  absorbs,  the 
numerous  interests  it  embraces,  and  the  number  of  hands 
for  whom  it  furnishes  employment. 

First :  So  far  as  the  British  isles  are  concerned,  the 
eommeroe  in  wheat  takes  the  precedence  in  point  of 
sotiquity  of  every  other  kind  of  produce.    We  have 
already  ahown  the  probability  that,  previous  to  the 
eonquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  foreign  commerce 
was  searody  known  amongst  its  inhabitants,  and  that 
soon  after  tiiat  event  wheat  was  cultivated  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  admit  of  its  being  largely  exported.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  the  natives  came  into  contact  with  civilization, 
this  eommeroe  commenced ;  and  although  no  authentic 
records  were  preserved  of  the  quantity  of   wheat  ex- 
ported, we  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  sufficiently 
large  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  British 
cultivators  of  the    soil.     Whst   it   is   in   the   pre- 
sent day  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  as  we  pro- 


Secondly :  The  nnirersal  diffusion  of  wheat  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  each  hemisphere  is  a  peculiarity 
which  entitles  it  to  the  first  consideration  in  a  commercial 
pomt  of  view.  Other  cereals,  such  as  rice  or  maize, 
bare  only  a  local  importance  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  but 
wheat  is  emphatically  *'  the  staff  of  life"  throughout  the 


vast  regions  of  the  earth  lying  between  60^  north  and 
60^  south  of  the  equator,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  on 
each  side  of  the  line  and  within  the  tropics,  and  even 
there  it  is  cultivated  with  success  on  the  high  grounds  at 
certain  elevations  on  the  seaboard.  Were  its  cultivation 
attended  to,  with  the  same  sedulous  care  over  these  vast 
zones,  as  it  is  in  the  British  isles,  we  may  safely  assert 
tbatt  in  all  human  probability,  there  never  could  be  such 
a  calamity  as  a  famine  of  bread  in  any  country  where 
commerce  is  free.  This  is  a  consideration  worthy  of  the 
first  place  in  the  minds  of  statesmen ;  for  in  it  is  in- 
volved the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  most  numerous,  but 
most  helpless,  class  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  this 
country,  where  bread  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor.  During  the  last  year  we  have 
felt  the  social  as  well  as  the  commercial  benefit  of  this 
universal  diffusion  of  wheat,  and  shall  undoubtedly,  if  the 
war  continues  for  any  lengthened  period,  feel  it  still  more 
beneflcially  in  future.  But  our  commerce  in  wheat  with 
foreign  countries  has  had  a  remarkable  reflex  action 
upon  the  home  commerce.  The  competition  of  the 
British  farmers  with  the  foreign  growers  has  stimulated 
production  with  the  former  to  such  an  extent,  that  an 
increase  that  would  have  been  considered  quite  apocry* 
phal  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  commonly  obtained  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  still  far  from  having 
reached  the  maximum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  certainty 
of  the  British  j^ranaries  being  open  at  all  times  to  the 
reception  of  foreign  grain,  has  rendered  this  country  the 
depdt  and  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  wheat  for  all 
Europe,  or  rather  for  the  whole  world.  Under  any 
circumstances,  therefore,  except  the  Tery  improbable 
one  of  an  universal  failure  of  the  crops,  we  can  never 
in  future,  in  all  human  probability,  fail  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  bread  com.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that  the  British  farmer  can  grow  wheat  at  as  low  a 
price,  or  even  a  lower,  taking  expenses  of  transit,  &c., 
into  account,  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  adaptation  of  wheat  for  storing  is  not  one  of  tho 
least  important  of  its  peculiarities  in  connection  with  its 
general  diffusion.  If  laid  in  granary  in  ti  perfectly  dry 
itate,  it  will  keep  good  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve 
years.  Another  minor  peculiarity,  in  which  it  differs 
from  every  other  cereal,  is,  that  when  stored  in  granary, 
it  increases  in  measure,  whilst  it  loses  in  weight — at 
least,  op  to  a  certain  period,  and  according  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  stored.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
the  skin  acquires  a  rugosity,  which  prerents  the  grain 
from  closing  so  intimately  in  the  bushel  as  when  fresh- 
thrashed.  We  have  known  twenty  quarters  of  wheat, 
after  lying  a  few  months  in  granary,  exhibit  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  quarter,  or  five  per  cent.  This  increase, 
however,  will  in  some  degree  be  determined  by  the  waa- 
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ther»  being  greatest  if  re-meaiured  when  the  atmosphere 
is  damp. 

In  the  Dannbian  profinces  and  in  Poland  the  nsnal 
method  of  storing  wheat  formerl/  was  by  digging  a 
trench  near  the  banlcs  of  a  navigable  river,  into  which 
the  grain  was  thrown  and  trodden  down  qnite  hard, 
raising  the  heap  to  a  ridge  above  the  gronnd,  in  much 
the  same  waf  as  potatoes  are  stored  in  this  conntrj. 
No  covering  was  pat  over  it,  but  the  sides  of  the  slope 
were  beaten  hard  and  smooth  from  tine  to  time,  and 
iMiDg  exposed  to  the  sno  and  raiut  the  upper  grain  of 
course  sprouted,  and  soon  formed  a  matted  covering 
impervious  to  the  atmospheric  moisture,  and  keeping 
the  bullE  perfectlf  dr/.  In  this  state  it  remained  until 
a  demand  for  western  Europe  presented  a  marlcet.  In 
general,  howerer,  the  grain  thus  preserved  acquired  an 
earthy  taste  and  smell ;  and  of  late  years^  more  care  is 
taken  both  in  the  preservation  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
wheat  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Capital  Emplotbd.— This  is  the  most  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult  question  to  ascertain 
of  anything  connected  with  this  cereal.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount 
absorbed  in  the  commerce  of  this  article  from  its  pro- 
duction by  the  farmer  to  its  consumption  by  the  baker ; 
and  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  trace  its  passage  through 
the  yarious  stages,  and,  from  the  best  information  we 
can  obtain,  deduce  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  capital 
eriiployed  in  each  branch.  We  have  therefore  to  con* 
aider  ^e  capital  of  the  agriculturist,  the  merchant,  the 
ship*owner,  the  miller,  and  the  baker. 

First,  Agricultural  Capital.  Estimating  the  pre- 
sent consumption  of  wheat  at  21,000,000  qrs.,  and 
the  importation  from  abroad  at  5^000,000  qrs.»  it  leaves 
16,000,000  qrs«  as  the  produoe  o^  the  country.  Divide 
this  by  3i,  as  the  average  quantity  grown*  per  acre,  and 
we  baTc  an  annual  breadth  of  4,517,428  acres.  In  cul- 
tivating this  grain  we  cannot  reckon  the  capital  employed 
at  less  than  ten  pounds  per  acre,  namely,  six  pounds 
fixed,  and  four  pounds  floating.  This  may  appear  a 
large  allowanoe,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wheat 
crop  is  that  on  which  the  farmer  chiefly  depends  for  bis 
profit—that  frequently  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other 
crops  are  sacrificed  to  a  preparation  for  it,  and  that  a 
more  expensive  manure  is  usually  applied,  our  estimate 
will  not  be  deemed  extravagant.  We  therefore  hare 
4,517,428  X  10=45,174,280  pounds  sterling  employed 
in  the  production  of  16,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat ;  of  which 
three-fifths,  or  j^27,0O0,000,  is  reckoned  as  tiie  fixed, 
and  two-fifths,  or  £18,000,000,  the  floating  capital, 
being  the  expense,  including  rent,  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion. This  latter  allows  22s.  fid.  per  qr.  for  the  cost  of 
the  crop,  leaving  for  the  profit  of  the  farmer  whatever 
he  may  obtain  over  and  above  that  sum. 

Secondly.*^ We  hsTe  next  to  calculate  the  capital  of 
the  merchant  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  5,000,000 
qrs.  of  imported  wheat ;  and  we  estimate  this  at  one- 
fourth  of  its  value,  or  1,250,000  qrs.  at  508.  per  qr., 
giving  a  capital  of  j^3,125,000 ;  or,  in  other  terms,  a 
three  months'  average  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chant. 


Thirdly.— Next  in  order  comes  the  shipowner ;  and 
here  we  hare  not  only  to  consider  the  tonnsge  engaged 
in  the  transit  of  the  5,000,000  qrs.  of  foreign  wheat,  but 
also  that  employed  in  the  coasting  and  inland  convey- 
ance  of  ihat  grain.  The  former  or  foreign  shipping  we 
estimate  as  follows:  5,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  at  60 lbs. 
per  bush.,  will  weigh,  say  in  round  numbers  1,100,000 
tons;  and  supposing,  on  the  STerage,  that  com  veveli 
make  four  Toyages  per  annum,  it  gives  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  280,000  tons  employed  in  the  transit  of  foreign 
wheat.  Three  months  may  be  thought  a  long  period  for 
each  Toyage ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  supply  comes  from  the  BUck  Sea  and 
America,  that  time  will  not  be  thought  too  much.  Moit 
of  the  Black  Sea  com-Tessels,  also,  go  out  in  ballait; 
and  are,  besides,  frequently  detained  for  weeks  at  the 
Tarious  ports. 

With  respect  to  the  couting  and  inland  water-con- 
veyance of  wheat,  we  have  but  few  data  to  direct  ni; 
but  from  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrivals  at  the 
principal  markets  and  outports,  we  think  it  may  be  eiti- 
mated  at  10  percent,  of  the  whole  consumption,  whether 
in  wheat  or  flour;  thiswUl  be  2,100,000 qrs., or 450,000 
tons :  and  if  we  further  reokon  the  coasters  and  inland 
traders  by  canal  to  make,  on  the  average,  two  vojagea  per 
month«  we  aball  have  450,000  dirided  by  24==:18,750 
tons ;  and  if  we  estimate  them  at  an  aTerage  of  £7  per 
ton,  it  wm  give  ;gl31,250  sterUng.  ThU  wemuit  add  to 
the  foreign  maruae  of  280,000  tons,  at  £12  per  ton,  or 
;^3,360,000;  making  an  aggregate  fixed  capital  of 
;£3,491 ,250  emploied  in  the  transit  of  wheat  alone.  The 
floating  capital  of  this  section  vre  estimate  at  £1  per  ton, 
or  ^^398,750. 

Fourthly.— The  mealing  department  next  claims  onr 
attention,  being,  in  fact,  the  most  complicated  part  of 
the  subject,  owing  to  the  objections  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  to  affbrdmg  the  necessary  information,  which 
has  compelled  us  to  depend  chiefly  on  our  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  with  such  hinte  as  we  have  been 
able  to  deduce  incidentally  from  other  sources.  We 
shall  therefore  pursue  the  following  plan :" 

1.  We  estimate  the  consumption  of  wheat  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  21,000,000  qrs.,  which  alloira  one 
sack  of  flour  of  280lbs.  per  head. 

2.  A  pair  of  4  ft.  stones  iriU  grind  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  per  hour,  which,  on  the  presumption  of  driving 
eighteen  hours  per  day,  gives  54  bushels,  or  6}  qrs.  for 
the  day 'a  work.  If  we  deduct  the  Sundays,  and  the  Urne 
allowed  for  dressing  the  stones,  and  other  casualties,  we 
rednoe  the  working  days  to  five  in  each  week.  We  shaU 
therefore  have  260  +  6J.=1,755  qrs.  as  the  work  of 
one  pair  of  stones  for  the  year.  We  must  then  dmde 
21,000,000  by  1.755,  and  the  result  wUl  be  11,^6^  P^" 
of  4  ft.  stones  required  for  grinding  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  wheat  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  We  estimate  the  buildings  (including  dwelb»«- 
house  and  offices),  machinery,  going  i^^^^i  '^°^' 
utensils,  sacks,  &c.,  of  a  mill  at  £bOO  per  pair  of  stones 
—that  is  to  say,  a  water  or  steam  mill,  with  six  pai«  "^ 
stones  ready  for  work,  with  dwelUng-hooie  for  tM 
miller,  wiU  coat  «,000.    If,  therefore,  we  mnltipJT 
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11,966  by  500  we  obUia  £5,983,000  u  the  fixed  capiUl 
emploTed. 

4.  The  floating  cepitel  coosists  in  itock  and  book- 
debta.  The  former,  in  wheat,  flour,  and  oQal,  we  take 
at  two  montha'  ooninmption,  or  one-aixth  of  21,000,000 
qrs.,  whieh,  on  an  aTerage  of  508.  per  qr.,  givea 
(21,OO0,OOO,dividedbj6:=3,500,000at50s.)j£8,750,000. 
The  book-debCa  we  eatimate  at  an  average  of  two  months' 
eredtt.  The  wheat  being  now  cooTerted  into  flour,  we 
thefefore  divide  28,000,000  lacks  hj  6=4,666,606  sacks, 
at  45s«,  £10,499,998.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  following 
sunasaiy:— 

KxedcapiUl £6.983,000 

Pi«.t;«.*i«    /Stock   8,750.000 

noatmg  do.   (  B^k.dg,rt,  . .   io,499.998 

£25,232,998 

It  is  neeeaaary  to  remark  here  that  we  include  in  this 

estimate  the   flour-faetors,  whom  we  consider   as  the 

agents  of  the  millers.    And  although  many  of  these  may 

take  the  risk  of  debta,  charging  a  debendere  to  the 

aiUer,  the  latter   also,  in   general,  gives  them  two 

noutfas'  credit,  or  draws  upon  them  at  that  date.    We 

are  aware  that  the  nominal  credit  given  to  the  baker  is 

one  month ;  but  we  also  know  too  well  that  the  credit 

taJten  by  them  more  generally  eztenda  to  from  two  to 

four  months,  and  that  comparatively  few  confine  them- 

aelvca  to  one'month. 

Lastiy,  we  hare  to  estimate  the  capital  of  the  bakers, 

which  we  do  as  follows : 

DiTiding   the  consumption  of  28,000,000  sacks  of 

floor  by  52,  we  obtain  the  number  of  540,000  sacks  per 

week.     If  we  further  divide  this  by  10,  for  the  average 

number  of  aacks  baked  by  each,  we  shall  have  54,000 

beken.    Bat  as,  in  the  country,  and  amongst  farmers 

particnUrly,  the  housekeepers  "  bake  at  home,"  we 

allow  a  deduction  of  14,000  from  that  number,  which 

leaves  40,000  bakers  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value 

of  tbchouses,  offices,  ovena,  and  utensils  in  trade  we  estimate 

at  £300  each,  which  gives  an  aggregate  of  £12,000,000 

as  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  baking  trade.    The 

floating  capital,  or  stock  and  book-debta,  we  reckon  at 

one  month's  consumption,  or  2,333,333  sacks,  which, 

on  the  average  of  45s.  per  sack,  amounts  to  ;f  5,249,999, 

making  the  capital  employed  in  baking  as  follows  : 

Fisedcapital    £12,000,000 

noatbg  dHto 6,249,999 

Total £17;249,099 

Onr  general  mamary,  therefore,  is  as  follows : 

CAPITAL  BM PU>YnD  111  TBI  WHKAT  THADB. 


Acnceltare. fixed....   27,000,000 

fioatiBg..   18,000,000 


McRsntile  

luraie  ■•...•••••••  fixed  •  • . • 

fioetiag.. 


8,401,260 
898,760 


45,000,000 
3,125,000 


IfiUisg 
Usg 


8,890,000 

25.288,998 

17,249,999 
MaL £94^497*997 


fixed....  5,983,000 

floating..  19,249.998 

fixed  ....  12.000,000 

fioating..  5,249.999 


Having  gone  through  what  relates  to  the  natural 
history,  the  production,  and  the  commerce  of  the  cereal 
wheat,  showing  its  beneficial  and  extensive  influence  on 
the  yarious  classes  of  society,  from  the  first  committal  of 
the  seed.com  to  the  ground,  to  the  manufacture  of  ita 
produce  into  the  staple  article  of  food,  it  only  remaina 
for  us  to  show  ita  moral  and  social  characteristics,  aa 
bearing,  in  ita  uae,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the 
progreaa  of  civiliaation,  and  tending  to  promote  the 
elevation  of  our  species  in  the  scale  of  eziatence. 

The  operationa  and  arrangomenta  of  Nature,  In  the 
formation,  sustentation,  and  final  disposal  of  the  animal 
aa  well  aa  vegetable  creation,  have  been  uniform  and 
continuous  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  The  earth  ia  the  acknowledged  ''  mother" 
of  all  living  things,  and  the  aource  from  whence  they 
derive  the  meana  of  a  prolonged  existence ;  and  when 
the  miaaion  to  whieh  they  were  q>pointed  ia  fulfilled,  it 
is  to  her  boaom  that  in  one  form  or  another  they  are 
again  consigned. 

Nor  is  man,  "the  lord  of  the  creation,"  able  to 
boast — so  far,  at  least,  as  his  material  nature  iaoon- 
cemed— a  higher  origin,  a  more  refined  aource  of  sui- 
teotation,  or  a  more  noble  end.  Although,  through  the 
wiadom  and  goodneaa  of  hie  Maker,  who  **  breathed  into 
him  the  breath  of  life,"  a  distinguished  atatua  has  been 
appointed  for  him  in  the  sphere  of  the  material  world, 
and  a  still  more  exalted  deatiny  ia  the  world  of  spirits 
hereafter,  theae  auperior  advaatagea  have  in  no  respect, 
exempted  him  from  the  ordinary  lawa  of  organic  exist- 
ence. Respecting  him  alao,  the  decree  has  gone  forth-* 
'  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  duat  ahalt  thou  return;"  and 
in  aeoordanee  with  this  fiat,  he  enters  upon  life  in  feeble- 
nesii,  like  the  rest  of  the  animal  tribea,  rises,  flourishes, 
and  decays  i  and  when  kie  miaaion  is  accomplished,  and 
the  time  appointed  to  him  expired,  his  mortal  remains 
resolve  themselves  again  into  their  original  elementa, 
and  mingle  with  the  common  mass  of  inorganic  matter, 
to  reappear,  at  some  future  period,  in  new  forma  of 
grace,  beauty,  aad  utility. 

It  wu  irisely  ordained,  that  man  ahoold  snbsiat  on 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labonri  that  the  bounteous  universal 
parent,  abould  yield  her  stores,  only  to  the  exercise  of 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  being,  whose  superior  powere 
and  fooQlties  haye  given  him  dominion  over  the  whole 
material  creation  t  and  that,  on  the  peraerering  and  in- 
telligent exerdee  of  those  powers,  should  depend,  et  m 
general  rule,  the  amount  or  degree  of  benefit  he  ahonld 
derive  from  those  stores.  "The  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich,  hut  the  sluggard  lacketh  all  things."  And 
thus,  by  a  just  retribution,  whilst  the  nse  of  the  talents 
bestowed  upon  man,  brings  its  own  reward,  their  neglect 
entails  poTcrty  and  want,  misery  and  distress,  in  all 
their  complicated  and  destructiye  forms* 

It  is  now  a  well>establiahed  fiset,  thai,  in  proportion  ae 
ciTilUation  ia  extended,  the  food  with  whieh  man  ie  sue- 
tained  ia  improved  in  quality,  and  increeaed  in  quantity 
and  Tariety.  The  inyeatigations  of  aeienee,  and  the 
enterprises  of  commerce,  during  the  last  hundred  yean, 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  this  aubjeot,  by  revealing 
the  condition  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  different  parte  of 
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the  world.  The  dreamy  BentimenUUties  of  Godwin, 
RoQsseau,  and  other  piendo-philosophers  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  centary,  respecting  the  '*  innocence  and 
happiness  of  man  in  the  sarage  state,"  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  these  in?estigations ;  and  like  the  form  of 
Satan  at  the  toach  of  the  spear  of  Ithurieli  the  wander- 
ing barbarian  starts  up  before  ns,  in  all  the  deformity  of 
unrestrained  passions  and  propensities,  and  all  the  misery 
of  unreflecting  improvidence.  In  regions  ftirthest  re- 
moved, or  wholly  shut  out,  from  intercourse  with  civilized 
life,  not  only  is  the  mode  of  existence  so  precarious  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural  increase  of  the 
species,  but  the  means  of  sustaining  life  are  of  the  most 
disgusting  and  repulsive  description.  Thus,  in  Aus- 
tralia, such  are  the  exigencies  of  human  existence,  that 
worms,  grubs,  and  other  nauseous  reptiles,  are  the 
common  food  of  the  natives,  who  are  found  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  even  in  its  most 
simple  form.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  completest  case  of 
barbarism  of  which,  at  present,  we  have  any  knowledge. 
But,  as  we  ascend  from  them,  through  the  various  gra- 
dations of  civilixation,  we  shall  find  the  degree  of  that 
condition  distinctly  marked,  and  rising  in  proportion  as 
the  food  becomes  more  choice,  more  abundant,  and 
more  varied ;  and  that  whilst  in  the  state,  of  utter  bar- 
barism, the  precariousness  of  the  supplies  places  the 
wandering  tribes  between  the  extremes  of  to-day's  abun- 
dance or  excess,  and  to-morrow's  destitution,  those 
higher  exercises  of  the  mind,  which  dictate  reserve  in  the 
first  case,  as  a  provision  against  the  second,  are  as 
dormant  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

Agriculture  is  the  precursor  of  all  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  foundation  of  commerce,  and  the  basis  of  na- 
tional wealth.  Of  itself,  it  implies  a  property  in  the 
land — ^whether  permanent  or  temporary  is  no  matter — 
which  at  once  raises  the  possessor  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  rescues  him  from  barbarism.  Closely  connected 
with,  but  more  humanising  than  the  pastoral  life,  it  was 
practised  by  the  patriarchs  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and 
we  may  trace  its  amelioratiDg  effects  in  (he  history  of 
those  venerable  men.  Where,  even  in  the  present  day, 
can  we  find  a  greater  real  refinement  of  manners,  more 
enlarged  benevolence,  or  more  sterling  integrity  and  in- 
dependence, than  were  displayed  by  Abraham  in  the 
purchase  of  the  land  for  a  burial  ground,*  or  in  his  yield- 
ing to  his  younger  brother  Lot  the  choice  of  pasturage 
for  his  cattle  ?t  What  can  be  more  touchingly  fine  than 
the  salutation  of  Boaz  to  his  reapers,  or  his  injunction 
to  them  to  *'  drop  the  handfuls  of  ears"  for  the  poor 
widow's  daughter  ?t  In  numberless  instances  in  the 
oldest  history  extant,  we  find  proofs  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  in  promoting  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
and  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind. 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  tunes  for  proofs 
of  this  influence.  Witii  the  advance  of  agriculture 
towards  a  science,  we  find,  necessarily,  an  improvement 
in  tlie  character  of  those  who  conduct  it.    In  this  res- 

*  Geneaei,  ch.  xxiii^  from  8  to  18  v. 
t  Ibid,  ch.  xiil,  from  7  to  9  v. 
t  Ruth,  ch.  u^  4, 15,  snd  16  v. 


pect,  England  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  world,  and 
has  both  cultivated  and  consumed,  thelsrgest  smomt  of 
the  most  expensive  products  of  the  earth,  partienlsrly 
wheat,  of  any  country ;  and  we  find  a  corresponding 
amount  of  intelligence  and  civilization  as  the  reinlt. 
In  Ireland,  the  potato  for  many  years  constituted  the 
almost  entire  food  of  the  rural  population,  some  of 
whom  tasted  nothing  else,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other.  The  consequence  of  thus  living  on  the  same 
food,  and  frequently  under  the  same  roof,  as  tbdr  pi|», 
was  to  lower  and  brutalise  the  sodal  standard  of  cha- 
racter, and  to  destroy  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  whidi  ii 
an  essential  element  in  individual,  as  well  as  national 
prosperity. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  lower  classes  snbsiat 
chiefly  on  the  inferior  cereals,  as  maize,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  &c.  Even  in  France,  the  fanners  who  cul- 
tivate the  wheat  are  generally  too  poor  to  eat  it,  except 
in  iU  coarsest  form,  and  then  mixed  with  more  inferior 
grain.  This  is  shown  by  the  consumption  of  wheat  in 
that  country,  which,  with  a  population  of  36  millions,  is 
about  17  million  quarters ;  whUst  in  England,  with  a 
population  of  27  milUons,  the  consumption  of  wheat  is 
at  least  21  million  quarters.  In  RussU  and  Norway, 
rye  and  buckwheat  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  times,  a  stiU  coarser  food 
is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  certoin  trees,  which,  slthongh 
to  a  small  extent  nutritious,  is  anything  but  palatable, 
and  can  only  be  tolerated  in  a  country  where  cirilization 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  In  Germany,  wheaten  bread  is  only 
eaten  by  the  upper  classes,  rye  and  barley  constitating 
the  principal  food  of  the  rest.  In  the  countries  more 
south  and  east,  maize  is,  in  a  great  measure,  substitnted 
by  the  lower  classes  for  rye,  &c. ;  for  although  wheat  ia 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  too  great  a  Iniary 
for  any  but  the  rich,  and  what  they  do  not  consume  is 
exported  to  England  or  France.  In  Asia,  although  in 
many  parts  wheat  may  be,  and  is,  grown  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  does  not  constitute  the  food  of  the  masses  of 
the  people."  In  Persia  and  Northern  India,  Artbis, 
Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  although  great  quantities 
of  wheat  are  grown,  particularly  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  maize,  rice,  and  millet  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  people.  In  these  genial  climes  and  fertile  lands,  but 
littie  skill  or  industry  is  required  to  produce  a  crop.  In 
Egypt,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile  waters,  the  seed- 
wheat  or  barley,  ficc,  is  scattered  over  the  mud.  If  this 
has  become  dry,  the  seed  is  lightly  ploughed  or  harrowed 
in,  which  is  the  extreme  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it, 
until  harvest  arrives.  The  produce  of  wheat  is  very 
great,  but  its  consumption  is  here  also  confined  to  the 
wealthy. 

In  China  and  Japan,  rice  is  the  chief  food  of  sll  cissies. 
The  land  is  well-oultivated  in  these  countries,  and  agri- 
culture has  been  a  special  object  of  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  Government  for  many  centuries.  In  >o^^ 
respects  they  have  been  in  advance  even  oi  our  own 
agriculturists,  as,  for  instance,  in  draining  the  lowlsndi 
by  simple  hydraulic  means,  and  collecting  the  water 
thus  raised  into  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigathig  toe 
uplands.    The  beneficial  hafluence  of  this  attention  and 
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raped,  ptU  by  the  Chineie  anthoritlM  in  «U  ages  to 
•grienltara,  ii  leen  in  the  high  degree  of  dTilizatioii 
to  wfaidi  thet  people  have  attainedp  which,  although 
widely  different  from  that  of  Western  Earope,  from 
caneei  which  it  wonid  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to, 
ruaes  them  fkr  aboTo  many  of  the  European  States  in 
■octal  eeonomy.  The  immense  population,  howerer,  of 
that  empire  diiefly  inbaiat  on  rice;  whilst  the  richer 
daaaes,  with  that  grain,  indulge  also  in  an  endless 
variety  of  lunries.  The  restriction  of  the  former  to  so 
ia£mor  a  spedea  of  food,  has  the  effect  of  repressing  and 
degrading  the  mind,  and  perpetuating  that  semi-bar- 
barism, whidi  alaTery  in  all  countries  induces. 

In  Africa,  rice  and  maise  are  used  by  the  bulls  of  the 
people  faidiacriminately,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt  and 
Nabia.  In  South  America,  maixe  is  almost  the  only 
food  of  the  greet  body  of  the  natlTes ;  and  even  in  North 
America,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  the  same 
grain  is  eaten  by  all  classes,  as  well  as  wheat.  But  the 
ibnndance  of  other  kinds  of  food,  and  the  vast  Tariety 
of  wajs  in  which  maiie  is  prepared  in  the ''  States," 
rendrr  its  use,  even  if  it  were  more  eTclusiTe,  less  in- 
flnenttal  upon  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes. 

We  hare  thus,  Tcry  slightly,  taken  a  surrey  of  the 
mesns  of  subsistence  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world ;  and  if  the  hiatory  of  the  condition  of  each,  is 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  quality  of  the  food  by 
which  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  sustained,   we 
snst    cone    to    the    conclusion,    either    that    the 
poHtieal  aad  social  condition  of  the  people  compels 
them    to   hare   recourse   to   the  most    ordinary  de- 
seription    of    food,   or    that  the  use   of  that  food 
tends  to  lower   and   enslaTe    the    mind ;    whilst   a 
more  wholesome  and  expendTo  diet  would  hare  a  cor- 
responding benefldal  influence. 

It  is  probable  that  both  these  causes  may  operate  at 
once,  and  upon  each  other.  But  it  is  neverthdess 
certain  that  Uie  use  of  the  most  generons  diet  has  an 
defuting  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  general  ase  of  wheaten  bread,  as  the  most  nutritious 
▼egetable  food,  in  substitution  for  a  less  expendTO  and 
less  wholesome  food,  whererer  it  has  prevailed,  has 
tended  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
peo]^  and  fit  them  for  a  better  discharge  of  aU  the 
moral  and  social  duties  of  life.  We  ahatt  dose  our 
iketdiea  with  an  extract  from  a  modem  publication  on 
the  subject. 

"  We  propose,  as  far  as  can  be  accomplished  within 
aarrow  limits,  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  own  country, 
towards  one  of  the  chief  objects  and  indications  of  civi- 
hsatiott — that  of  obtaining  an  abundance  and  a  variety 
of  wholeaome  and  agreeable  vegetable  food,    at   the 
cheapest  rate,  and  with  nnfdUng  regularity  for  increas- 
iag  inhabitants.    This  great  object  is  prindpslly  acoom- 
pHihsd  by  the  natnial  progress  of  a  people  in  knowledge 
lad  industry.    It  is  advanced  by  good  commercial  laws ; 
it  is  retsrded  by  bad :  but  if  the  generd  laws  of  a  coun- 
try have  the  effect  of  rendering  industry  free  and  pro- 
perty secure,  it  will  go  forward  without  tiie  assistance  of 
forerameats,  and  in  spite  of  that  assistance,  too  often 
iaiidireeted*«B  embairaiimeiit  instead  of  a  hdp.    As 


we  trace  this  advance  of  civilization,  we  first  find  that 
famines,  once  the  unfailing  scourges  of  a  country,  occur 
at  longer  and  longer  intervale,  till  at  last  they  disappear 
altogether.  We  next  percdve  that  sessons  of  scardty, 
producing  much  severe  misery,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  their  desolating  effect  to  famine,  become  dio 
fewer  and  fewer.  Lastly,  we  discover  that,  though  the 
great  necessary  of  life,  bread,  may  be  dearer  in  one  year 
than  in  another,  the  fluctuations  in  price  are  seldom  ex- 
treme, and  never  sudden.  If  we  investigate  the  causes 
of  these  remarkable  circumstances,  which  dways  attend 
a  very  advanced  state  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vigilance  of  the  soundest 
legislation,  or  to  the  provident  foresight  of  the  wisest 
ministers,  but  to  the  spirit  of  commerce,  pursuing  its 
naturd  course,  without  interference  from  the  cumbrous 
dd  of  a  government,  or  the  oppodng  prejudices  of  a 
people.  When  a  nation  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
best  food,  instead  of  habitually  resorting  to  the  lowest, 
which  it  can  only  do  by  its  steady  but  certain  progress 
in  industry,  and  a  taste  for  comforts— when  the  inter- 
course between  dl  parts  of  a  country  is  certain  and 
rapid — when  large  capitals  may  be  safely  and  profitably 
employed  in  storing  corn,  in  seasons  of  abundance,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  season  of  scarcity — when  such 
vegetable  productions  of  other  lands,  as  will  endure  to  be 
naturdized,  can  be  grown  in  plenty  at  every  man's  door 
—and,  lastly,  when  foreign  commerce  placea  the  natural 
productions  of  every  country  within  our  reach,  in  ex- 
change for  our  own  naturd  productions^-then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  a  nation  be  sdd  to  be  so  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, as  to  have  secured,  as  far  as  possible,  a  constant 
lupply  of  the  best  vegetable  food  that  the  earth  can 
furnidi,  at  a  price  accesdble  to  the  great  mass  of  con* 
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THE  NEW  SUGAR  PLANT.— The  seardty  of  eom  in 
France  has  drawn  attention  to  a  new  plant,  recently  iutrodueed 
from  China,  which  promisas  to  supersede  to  a  certain  extent 
the  use  of  beetroot  in  the  manufreture  of  sugar  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  akohoL  The  Agriedturd  Committee  of  Todon 
has  Noently  addressed  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  War,  with 
respect  to  the  uses  of  the  plant  in  question.  It  is  called  the 
torghot  or  holetu  taecharalui,  and  was  introduced  into  France 
in  1861,  by  M.  de  Montigny,  the  Frendi  consd  in  China,  who 
sent  some  grains  of  the  seed  to  the  GoTsmment.  Since  then 
the  cdtuie  of  the  plant  has  been  commenced  with  success  in 
Fiovenoe,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  Algeria. 
The  8orgho  has  been  cdled  the  "sugarcane  of  the  North  of 
China,"  and  numerous  experiments  have  recently  been  tried, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  it  possesses  the  properties  neces- 
ssry  for  produdng  a  arystallisaUe  syrup,  so  as  to  become  a 
rivd  to  sugar-cane  and  beetroot.  Acecffding  to  the  report  of 
the  Todon  Agriedturd  Association,  it  would  appear  to  have 
those  properties.  The  faet  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series  of 
eiperiments  msde  in  the  depsrtmeot  of  the  Var.  It  also 
appears  to  be  rioheitin  the  saccharine  principle  than  any  known 
plant,  exeepting  the  vine.  Beetroot  contdns  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  sn^ar ;  the  torgho  produces  from  16  to  20  per  cent., 
from  which  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  pure  aleobol,  fit  for  all  indus- 

•  C.  Kdgbt's  «  Food  of  Han,"  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 
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trial  and  domestic  porposes,  eta  be  prodneed.  The  nfaw  ii 
exoeUent  food  for  cattle,  who  am  vciy  fond  of  it.  The  plant 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  docs  not  require  .inigatioo. 
The  torpho  is  not  a  new  diieorerf ,  u  it  hM  httn  used  from 


time  immenorii]  hj  the  inliataitants  of  the  Mertk  of  Chins,  hy 
whom  liTf  0  quantities  of  sugar  are  cxtiaeled  from  it  Bat 
this  is  the  first  time  it  hu  beta  introdnesd  on  anythiaglike 
an  CKtenaiTa  sMle  in  Eurapa. 


PERUVIAN    BARLEY. 


Sxii,~A  few  weeks  back  we  drew  attention  to  the  great 
prodactiTcness  and  good  properties  of  this  early,  skintets,  and 
h;a?y  Tsricty  of  bsrley,  compared  with  the  common  kinds  in 
cultivation.  Wc  grew  half  an  acre  of  it  last  sesson  by  the 
common  process  of  cropping  at  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre, 
which  planted  too  thick,  and  oontequently  resulted  with  but 
partial  success.  We  also  grew  on  another  smaller  portion  of 
land  from  single  grains  at  one  foot  apart  square,  and  not  ei- 
oscding  three  pints  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  result  of  this  wss' 
not  one  plant  failed  to  prodnoe  80  cars,  and  most  of  them  SO, 
aTcmging  not  leu  than  70  perfect  graina  in  each  ear,  or  1750 
fold,  equalling,  of  course,  1750  times  as  much  per  acre  as  was 
sown,  via.,  5250  pints,  or  82  bushels  1*  quart.  la  drawing 
further  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  prolific  snd  heavy  bsrley, 
we  beg  your  iodulgence  to  add,  if  your  time  and  space  admit, 
as  corroborative  of  our  former  statement  of  it,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  foUowing  testimonial 
communication,  which  we  have  received  from  one  of  our 
northern  correspondents,  who  states  that  it  is  grown  pretty 
freely  in  Scotland.  To  be  candid  however,  it  may  be  fair  Just 
to  observe  that  notwithstanding  the  auperior  vsloe,  weight, 
and  prolificaey  in  the  ear  of  the  Peruvian  Bere^  the  common 
barley,  though  of  less  value,  surpasses  it  in  tillering,  and  a 
greater  bulk  may  be  obtained,  if  ample  space  and  time  are 
allowed  for  it  to  grow,  it  being  a  larger  and  coarser  grain.  A 
few  years  ago  we  grew  on  one  stub  80  perfect  ears  of  oommon 
barley  2400  fold,  which  was  received  from  us  with  thankfulness 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Maldon,  Bstex.       Hardt  and  Soir,  Seed  growers,  &c. 

PSRUVIAN  OK  8KINLBS0  BBRB. 

90  THB  BDITOB  OT  THE  ABKEDBIN  JOUENAL. 

SiB,— In  attempting  to  Improve  the  cereal  products  of  any 
district  of  country  by  the  introduction  of  hitherto  unknown  or 
uncultivated  varieties  of  grain,  it  will  be  found  that  numerous 
obstacles  lie  in  the  way.  And  unless  it  can  be  satisfhetorily 
shown  by  a  collection  of  facts  lllostrative  of  the  grrater  pro- 
ductivenesi  of  these  spedei,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  csn  be 
applied,  the  diflSenlty  is  ioereased  still  more.  A  few  years  sgo 
we  had  our  atteulion  re-directed  to  what  is  now  kuown  as 
"Pemvisnor  Bkittlets  Bere;*'snd  from  observations  snJ  ex- 
periments since  msde,  we  are  so  convinced  of  its  productiveness 
and  adaptability  to  our  northern  soil  and  clirDate,  snd  of  its 
superiority  to  the  usual  kind  cultivated  for  either  millivg  or 
maltmg  purposes,  that,  with  your  kindness,  we  shall  lay  before 
your  readers  the  facts  we  have  ascertained  regarding  it.  With 
the  view  of  rendering  this  neceuarily  short  sVeteh  as  complete 
as  possible,  it  may  be  proper,  first,  to  deicribe  Its 

flpBCiFio  Characteb  AND  Hi8T0ET.^Bar  two  and 
a-half  to  three  inches  long,  sii-rowed,  regnhir ;  number  of 
grains  in  each  ear  varying  from  sitty  to  seventy4wo ;  graioa. 
pointed  or  angnlsr,  and  naked ;  awiis  npright,  about  three  and 
a-hslf  inches  long,  adhering  to  the  under  palem  ot  husk. 

Introduoed  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  1849,  a  friend  of  his 
Lordship's  who  hsd  gone  out  and  settled  in  Peru  having  sent 
him  over  a  quantity  of  it.    In  1850,  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammer. 


smith,  obtained  the  produce,  and  diatributed  it  over  the  eoaatry 
in  small  quantities.  In  its  botanical  characters  we  fiod  it  pie- 
dsely  identical  with  the  Hord§um  gymno'hexatiiekim  of  Pro- 
fessor Low,  aa  described  in  his  *•  ElemenU  of  Praetacsl  A«fi- 
culture,**  4th  od.,  p.  847.  It  is  also  exaeUy  nmilar  to  a  kiad 
of  Bare  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ucp^,  about  thirty 
five  years  ago,  and  eultivated  in  this  oountry  for  several 
seasons,  which,  euriously  enough,  duriiig  the  ficit  year  of  iti 
cultivation,  when  the  grain  waa  ripe,  dxopt  the  awn;  bntia 
the  seoond  year  it  bMame  quite  persistent  on  the  pake  or 
husk,  and  that  character  it  afterwarda  retained  permanently. 
It  corresponds  also  to  the  Siberian  Barley  deacribed  in  "Miller^i 
Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  iutroduoed  in  1768,  but  neglected 
from  some  unaccountable  cause.  It  must  be  dictiogniihed, 
however,  from  a  four-rowed  naked  Bere  or  Barley,  which  ii  ia- 
ferior  in  several  essential  poiota. 

PnoDUCTivENESS. — Thc  produce  on  the  Earl  of  Looi- 
dale's  farm  wai  enormous,  being  at  the  rate  of  10  quarter!  to 
the  acre,  and  the  weight  of  the  grain  fiSlbs.  per  bushel.  It 
was  grown  on  very  light  land,  of  a  black  nature,  and  highly 
farmed.  Bevenl  agTienltttrists  in  this  neighboarhood  hsre 
also  given  us  satisfactory  evidenoa  on  this  point.  Artkor 
Harvey,  Esq.,  of  KiUygitig,  writes  ua  that  "m  the  17th  of 
Haich,  1851,  he  had  an  imperial  acre  sown  down,  broadeaat, 
with  1^  buahcla ;  but  a  severe  snow-storm  falling  during  night, 
previous  to  its  being  properly  harrowed  in,  it  vcmaiaed  com- 
paratively unprotected  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  he  helieres 
little  more  than  the  half  of  the  seed  sown  grew.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  produce  turned  out  to  be  three 
and  a  half  quarters  of  marketable  grain,  weighing  581bs.  per 
bushel.'*  The  date  of  reaping  was  10th  of  September.  Ia 
reference  to  this  case,  Mr.  Harvey  farther  writes,  '*  that  the 
bere  tillered  beautifully,  with  fine  strong  straw,  stsadisg 
nearly  at  high  as  Hopetono  oats,  whleh  grew  beside  it,  not  a 
stslk  fhlling.  Hany  planta  I  counted  with  14  foil  hesd^  of 
78  pickles  esch,  on  a  aingle  atodl."  On  a  liurm  in  the  Bachsu 
district,  thr^e  imperial  aoica  were  sown  down  last  season,  with 
eight  buahels,  which  produced  a  total  retura  of  seventeen  sud 
a  half  quarters,  weighing  601bs.  per  bushel.  Mr.  Blsck, 
factor  at  Eilou  Castle,  also  tested  its  superior  produotiTeoesi, 
by  haviiig  it  grown  in  1850,  on  diiferent  farms  on  the  Eiioa 
eatAts ;  a'.:<l  Isst  season  laid  down  a  Scotch  acre  with  four 
bushels,  which  resliz;d  a  produce  of  ten  quarterv,  weighing 
fully  59lbs.  per  bushel. 

Use  in  Malting. — ^Before  making  any  ciperimeot  with 
it  as  a  malting  grain,  we  considered  it  advisable  to  obtain 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  a  deelarstion  re* 
speetlttg  the  duty  leviable,  in  order  that  maltsters  might  be 
relieved  of  iodividusl  responsibility  or  liak.  Oar  eommuniestioa 
waa  at  onee  attended  to,  and  produced  the  foUowing  mUs- 
factory  document  }— 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  London, 
December  18, 1859. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Board 
bsve  very  fully  considered  the  question  which  you  hive 
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bra^Khtimte  thnr  BOtfee,  m  to  <ha  ntoof  datyatwhieh 
■dt  maiB  6ob  ths  PMntin  fftiii>-M]iip]M  of  whidi  yoa 
fomriM  £ar  tkeii  iiupeetiQD—«hoiild  be  charged ;  and  that 
they  an  of  opinioii,  fomided  oo  the  leports  of  competent 
pcneu,  that  the  giaia  in  qoettioo  if  a  ipedee  of  here,  or 
¥0;,  and  tiiat  milt  made  from  it  ia  BcoUand  and  Iteland  will 
he  chaigeable  only  with  the  lower  rate  of  doty. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yoor  obedient  lerfant, 

(Signed)  J.  Clattok  F&isLlNO. 

Hem.  Beijunin  Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

Snee  reoeifing  thii  oommnnication,  we  haye  had  the  malt- 
iag  prt^ierticf  of  the  here  very  uitiiliietorily  tested  throngb 
the  asjiBtaace  of  Mr.  Eddie,  brewer,  Vlrginia-itreet.    In  con- 
dsctingthis  experiment,  Mr.  Eddie  was  aaxiooi  to  prove, 
Boie  immediately  for  hie  own  latiifiKtion,  whether  in  the  nte 
of  PcniTiia  bere  for  malting  purpoiei  there  would  follow  any 
advantage  over  the  common  hind.    Accordingly,  he  employed 
foorbeihclaofmaltof  fhir  average  quality,  weighing  401be. 
per  boibel,  made  from  common  bere.    The  extract,  obtained 
vhca  exiiained  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg^  was  184  gallons 
of  21Ibi.  density,  according  to  Allen's  saoehsrometer.    Mr. 
Bddie  then  employed,  with  similar  sccurscy  of  manipulation, 
in  eqoal  hulk  of  malt  made  from  Peruvian  bere.    This  malt 
vei|;iKd,  however,  441bs.  per  bushel,  snd  the  extract  obtained, 
when  examined  at  a  tempcratiue  of  60  deg.,  was  predsely  184 
gilloQs  of  261bs.  density.    The  relative  valoe,  therefore,  of  the 
Penvian  here  over  the  common  fbr  brewing  purposes,  as  cslcu- 
Isted  from  the  differenoe  arising  out  of  each  extract,  is  as  81  to 
26.  or  ihlly  16  per  cent.    Bnt,  supposing  weight  for  weight  in 
ptsee  of  bvik  lor  bulk  of  eadi  kind  of  malt  had  been  employed, 
a  difference  of  folly  6  per  cent,  would  have  attll  resulted  in 
ihvoar  of  the  Pemvian  bere.    Again,  if  the  Peruvian  malt  had 
naed  in  diatillation,  its  superiority  would  have  been  still 
apparent.    As  every  100  gallons  of  wuits  of  Slbs.  den- 
sity gives  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits,  the  extract  obtained  from 
the  Peruvian  malt,  being  184  gallons  of  261bs.  density,  would 
give  9  17-32ds  gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  fully  2^  gallons  of 
proof  spirits  for  every  bushel  of  malt.    As  a  distiller  has  a 
short  process  of  mslting,  and  would  employ  a  large  quantity 
at  a  time,  he  would  no  donbt  increase  materially  the  amount 
of  extract;  and  hence  we  understate  the  value  of  Peruvian 
here  far  distilling  purposes,  rather  than  overstate  it.     Mr. 
Eddis  asaarea  na  that  the  malt  is  excellent ;  and  his  afBrma* 
tioBiaattcated  by  other  practical  judgu,  who  have  expressed 
to*«a  their  wUliagaeea  to  purchase  this  bere  from  the  farmer, 
whcB  it  la  offered  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  marketable 
priea.    We  bring  forward  one  other  additional  proof  out  of 
many,    llie  originaljexporter  of  the  grain,  having  eitablithed 
ahievcry  in  Peru,  tried  its  malting  propertiea  there,  and,  find- 
ing it  good  fbr  the  purpose,  is  now  no  longer  under  the  neces- 
Bty  of  importing  from  Englsnd,  as  he  had  hitherto  done. 

UsK  IK  Milling.— Several  instances  are  known  to  us  of  its 
having  produced  a  superior  quality  of  meal,  with  a  more  profit- 
able recam  in  quantity  than  the  common  kind.  In  1851,  Mr. 
Harrey,  of  TQlgreig,  milled  half  a  qnarter  againat  half  a  quar- 
ter of  other  bariey,  and  fbnnd  the  Peruvian  to  turn  out,  weight 
for  weighty  more  meal.  At  FerryhiU  Milla,  a  quantity  was  also 
neatly  DiUed.  In  this  case^  it  yielded  of  exceUent  meal 
92i»S  per  cent. ;  waste,  7.45  per  cent.  Of  pot-barley,  64  per 
cent ;  dost,  86  per  cent.  In  MiUer'a  "  GFardener'a  Dictionary" 
it  is  described  aa  yielding  60.6  per  cent,  of  flour  equal  to  Urn- 
don  aeeoods ;  80.3  of  a  coarser  sort ;  and  9.1  per  cent,  of  bran 
sopaior  to  wheat.  The  flour  made  excellent  bread,  both  by 
itsdf  and  when  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  and  vras  more  re- 
tentive of  mcHsture  than  wheaten  bread. 
GiNBiAL  RKVAAKS.-^It  Will  be  gsthcxedf^  iwie  of  the 


preeedittg  statementa  that  about  three  hnsheb  of  aeed  are 
amply  snflteient  to  sow  an  imperial  acre.  We  nay  state,  as 
the  resolt  of  experienee*  that,  if  sown  too  qoiekly,  not  meiely 
will  the  straw  be  diminished  in  bnlk,  but  the  grain  pioduee 
will  alao  anffer  proportioiiately  in  weight  and  quantity.  In 
regard  to  the  mode  and  tfane  of  aowing,  the  usual  methods 
adq^ted  in  sowing  common  here  or  barley  may  be  foDowed 
with  every  eonfldenoe.  It  hu  been  found  in  most  cases  to 
ripen  rather  earlier  than  either  of  the  latter.  In  harvest-time 
it  should  be  well  looked  to,  and  not  allowed  to  get  too  ripe 
before  being  cut  down,  aa  the  straw,  otherwiae  abundant  and 
good,  might  bcoome  alightly  brittle,  and  therefore  of  leaa- 
talnai 

In  directing  public  attention  to  this  grain,  we  have  only 
further  to  remark  that,  from  the  uuiformly-consistent  reports 
we  have  had  of  ita  auperior  productivenesi,  from  the  little 
trouble  it  gives  in  threshing  and  dressing,  from  its  value  if 
uaed  for  feeding;  and  from  its  hating  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment  to  be  well  adapted  for  all  purposes  to  which  here 
or  barley  are  ususlly  spplied,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  accepted 
by  the  agriculturists  of  thii  quarter,  it  will  prove  itielf  a  va- 
luable cereal  auxiliary.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Tillygreig,  whoae 
agricultural  experience  is  extensive,  snd  whose  opinion  Is 
therefore  vsluable,  writes  to  us  the  other  day  thua  favourably 
of  it :  "  In  reipeet  of  prodoee  of  thii,  aa  tried  against  other 
barley,  I  have,  both  in  1851  and  1852,  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  acre  of  Pemvian  than  of  other  barley,  in  quarters.  I  have 
a  weight  per  buahel  extra;  I  have  equal  bulk  of  straw;  my 
grass  offers  better  where  it  grew ;  it  haa  been  earlier ;  it  doea 
not  ahake  more  readily,  though,  the  awna  being  very  hrittle, 
it  is  eaiily  divested  of  them  when  fnlly  ripe,  and  wl^ch  may 
cause  the  careless  observer  to  think  it  is  apt  to  shed  its  seeds. 
It  is  not  spt  to  lodge,  and  it  is  less  trouble  in  dressing,  when 
brought  into  the  mill,  requiring  no  hummelling." 

We  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  space  you  have  afforded  ui  in 
your  paper,  and  remain,  your  faithful  aervauts, 

Bbn.  Rbid  &  Co. 
Aberdeen,  91,  Union-street,  March  14, 1853. 


AOBICULTUBAL  BTATUITICB^As  tiie  present  experi- 
mental collection  of  agrieoltttral  statistics  wittin  all  probability 
lesd  to  a  much  mmre  extensive  inquiiy  on  the  suljeet,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  faroaiag  community  generally  to  be  in- 
formed how  the  system  hu  been  found  to  work  thus  far.  The 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  one  of  the  counties  selected  for 
the  present  trial,  and  it  ia  aatisfactory  to  atate  that  the  iavea- 
tigation  generally  ii  bemg  met  in  an  intelligent  apirit  by  the 
tenant  farmera,  and  in  all  probability  but  for  the  non-conformity 
of  aome  leading  occupiers,  from  whom  a  better  example  might 
have  been  expected,  the  number  of  disridents  which  the 
enumerators  have  had  to  deal  with  would  have  been  much  less 
than  it  is.  The  staff  employed  by  the  statistical  committee  of 
the  Doneaster  board  of  gnardisns  have  Just  completed  their 
Isbours,  and  we  find  out  of  1,673  sehedi^es  delivered  to  the 
farmers  within  the  nnion,  1,480  have  been  filled  op  by  oecnpien» 
183  by  the  enumcratora.  and  only  10  left  blank.  The  union 
question  comprises  63  parishes,  within  a  radiua  of  10  milsa 
round  Doucuter,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
of  33,655  souls.  The  extent  of  the  union  ii  98,982  acres,  of 
which  48.320  acres  are  under  tUlsge— via.  (in  round  numbers), 
wheat,  17,029  acres;  bariey,  10,061 ;  oato,  2,258 ;  rye,  512 ; 
beans  andpeaa,^,742;>etcheB,416;  turnips,  10,162;  mangold 
117 ;  carrots,  8  ;*potatoe8, 1,048 ;  flax,  \l^ ;  other  cn^s,  inch 
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a8cablwgu,&c,383;  btre  £iUow,  3«616.  Theraara  37.917 
acres  of  gnis  land,  iadading  12,389  acres  of  clorar,  laoeme, 
and  other  artificial  grasses;  and  25,528  acres  of  permanent 
pasture.  The  number  of  aeres  occnpied  bj  houses,  gardens, 
roads,  fences,  &&,  is  1,869;  and  883  acres  of  waste  attached 
to  farms.  Woods  and  plantations  extend  of  er  6,801  acrea ; 
commons  belonging  to  parishes,  1,159  acres ;  small  holdings 
of  leaa  than  two  aeres,  617  acres ;  and  there  are  2,416  acres 
unaccounted  for.  The  numbers  of  live  stock  in  the  union  on 
the  1st  of  Jul/,  1854,  were  aa  follows  :^Horses,  8.806 ;  colto, 
969;  milch  cows,  2,879;  csItcs^  2,787;  other  cattle,  including 
working  oxen,  4,065 ;  tups,  728 ;  ewes,  20,044 ;  lambs,  23,290; 
other  sheep,  10,756;  swine,  6,736.    This  return,  being  the 


first  of  its  kind  in  the  district  to  which  it  refers,  has  been  looked 
for  with  considerable  interest  by  the  farmers  who  have  supplied 
the  information  for  it;  and  they  will,  of  course,  now  obtain 
such  a  view  of  the  producing  capabilities  of  the  district  u  they 
have  had  no  means  whatever  of  oonaolting  before.  It  is  obvioai 
that  an  important  item  is  still  wanting — ^namely,  the  sctetge 
produce  of  grain,  but  this  is  an  enquiry  too^delicate  to  press  st 
present.  The  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  the  district  in  questioo  is, 
uponthe  whole,  favourable  to  the  project  of  agricultural  statiitki, 
and  would  be  much  more  so  if  they  were  fully  assured  tbst 
their  landlords  had  no  means  of  access  to  their  returss— s 
security  which  the  temporary  machinery  employed  does  not 
afford,  as  ex  qfflcio  guardians  are  generally  landlords. 


THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    FARM    LABOURERS. 


The  many  diicassiona  which  have  taken  place  of  late 
on  this  sabject  ought  to  give  rise  to  a  little  healthy 
cogitation  in  more  than  the  columns  of  the  agricultural 
press.  There  is  probably  nothing  more  desirable  than 
this,  if  the  subject  is  practically  treated.  The  social, 
moral,  and  industrial  condition  of  our  labourers  has 
always  been  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry ;  and  from 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
the  prospects  of  its  revisal  at  no  distant  date,  such  a 
discnuion  may  contribute  towards  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory conclusion.  In  arguing  the  question  hitherto, 
we  fear  parties  have  too  often  overlooked  the  truth  of 
the  old  proTerb,  that  ''As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young 
one  learns."  In  other  words,  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  labourers,  and  indeed  labourers  of 
every  kind,  can  only  be  obtained  by  following  the 
example  which  every  good  man  has  endeavoured  to 
practise  from  time  immemorial.  The  progress  of 
applied  science,  and  the  consequent  sub-division  of 
society,  as  well  as  labour,  no  doubt,  demand  corres- 
ponding changes  in  the  modtu  operandi ;  but  such  only 
involve  matters  of  mere  detail ;  for  the  grand  essentials 
on  which  success  depends  remain  the  same.  In  either 
case,  we  must  still  say,  as  our  forefathers  said,  and  the 
Romans  before  them,  **J}iffnnm  paielld  operculum" — 
[Like  master,  like  man] — example  being  of  equal  im- 
portance with  precept  and  reward. 

For  the  aake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  senraots  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — married  and  unmarried ; 
and  our  observations  will  be  confined  to  the  social, 
moral,  and  industrial  position  of  each,  embracing  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom— England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

In  England,  our  married  servants  lived  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Tillages  exterior  of  the  farm.  The  distance 
they  had  to  travel  evening  and  morning  was  not  great, 
the  village  being  immediately  adjoining ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, such  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  home 
to  partake  of  a  family  meal.  Indeed,  the  habit  of  carry, 
log  about  their  victuals  with  them  had  so  established 
itself,  that  the  evils  attending  it,  although  keenly  felt, 
especially  by  the  more  intelligent  and  better  disposed 
among  them,  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  lot  of  their 


caste,  and  therefore  quietly  submitted  to  by  them  gene- 
rally, without  a  murmur ;  at  the  same  time  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  breakfasting  and  dining 
at  home. 

There  are,  however,  in  England  many  ezoeptioos 
from  the  village  system,  and  our  employer  had  one, 
a  horseman,  to  whom  we  gave  a  house  and  garden  ad- 
joining the  homestead,  indeed,  part  of  our  own  house 
and  garden.  The  efiect  which  this  change  produced 
upon  the  social  habits  of  the  poor  man  was  soon  mani- 
fest ;  his  evening  hours,  which  used  to  be  spent  in  tbs 
gossip  of  the  village,  and  too  frequently  in  the  ale-house, 
being  now  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Pre- 
viously he  had  neither  **  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name/' 
so  to  speak ;  but  now  both,  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
maintain  them.  Although  still  a  weekly  servant,  be 
knew  that  so  long  as  he  acted  with  integrity  and  up- 
rightness towards  his  employer  no  change  would  be 
made  to  the  worse ;  for  he  saw  that  the  relation  which 
now  subsisted  between  them  was  not  more  in  favour  of 
the  one  than  the  other.  The  change  not  only  affected 
the  man  himself  and  his  family,  but  also  produced  a 
salutary  influence  upon  his  fellow-servants,  who  now 
saw  his  interest  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  the 
farm,  and  acted  towards  him  accordingly.  They  no^ 
saw  him  not  merely  as  elevated  above  the  evils  with 
which  they  were  surrounded  in  the  village,  but  invested 
viith  a  responsibility  which  he  was  bonnd  in  duty  to 
perform,  and  they  to  respect.  They  saw,  for  instance, 
that  he  could  no  longer  overlook  short  time  or  mistakes 
of  any  kind,  whether  committed  by  himself  or  othen. 
In  short,  they  saw  that  the  exception  in  question  very 
much  improved  the  relation  between  master  and  man, 
and  pleaded  hard,  many  of  them,  to  enjoy  its  blessings. 

Horsemen,  cattleman,  shepherd,  and  a  few  others, 
although  weekly  sorvanU,  had  yet  regular  employment 
throughout  the  year ;  but  several  had  only  occMionsl 
employment,  as  in  hoeing  and  harvest,  or  draining,  wd 
such  like  jobs.  A  few  woodmen  had  also  regular  em- 
ployment, while  a  few  others  had  not. 

Although  weekly  servanU,  and  now  resident  upon  the 
farm,  they  manifested  no  disposition  to  shift  about  from 
place  to  place,  but  the  contrary,  to  remain  in  onr  em- 
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ploymant  as  limg  as  tliey  oould.  Thii  «■•»  no  doiib^, 
ooeanoned  partly  b j  carcamftances  of  a  pccaliar  cha- 
neter,  our  employer  being  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rmk ;  but  the  farm-serrants  of  the  tenantry  upon  the 
estate  were  not  more  disposed  to  change  than  they. 

In  Ireland,  again,  many  of  oar  married  rerrants  were 
imsU  farmers,  the  tenants  of  our  employer,  the  same 
noblemtn  whom  we  lerved  in  this  country;  and  those 
who  were  not,  resided  in  villages,  as  in  England.  They 
were  also  weekly  servants,  a  few  of  whom  had  regular 
employment :  bat,  apon  the  whole,  the  relation  between 
nan  and  master  here  is  of  a  very  fragile  diaracter,  and 
harily  a  subject  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  either 
pkamre  or  profit.  This,  howerer,  is  easUy  aeooanted 
fat,  from  physical  drcumstances :  there  were,  for  in* 
•tinoe,  three  times  the  nnmber  of  labourers  upon  the 
atata  which  it  required.  This  enabled  large  farmers, 
or  lather  farmers  who  employed  labourers,  to  get  over 
their  work  by  timeS|  so  as  to  be  free  of  any  superin- 
tendeace  afterwards ;  consequently,  for  upwards  of  half 
the  season  they  had  no  work  to  give.  A  few  of  the 
poor  people  had  loonu,  and  could  procure  a  llYellhood 
£rom  this  quarter  between  hands;  but  the  majority 
were  seriously  impressed  with  the  notion  that  their  land« 
lords  ought  to  supply  all  balances  of  thia  kind ;  hence 
the  low  wages,  half- work,  and  other  consequences 
which  follow,  all  affecting  less  or  more  the  stability  of 
the  relation  between  master  and  man,  and  indeed  the 
social  fUuic  altogether. 

This  was  in  the  pronnce  of  Ulster,  prior  to  1845. 
la  the  other  provinces,  part  of  which  we  visited  in  ex* 
amtning  some  fkrms  for  parties  in  thia  country  who 
proposed  renting  them,  the  social  condition  of  the 
iahooring  population  was  of  a  far  more  gloomy  charao* 
ter;  for  they  had  even  less  employment,  with  only  hslf 
the  wages,  or  dzpenoe  per  day,  and  that  miserable  pit- 
tanoe  generally  paid  in  potatoes !  On  one  farm,  which 
we  examined  about  the  middle  of  winter,  there  were 
several  men  armed  with  guns,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watdi  the  turnip -fields  night  and  day,  to  prevent  the 
poor  people  stealing  the  turnips  for  food  !  With  such 
frets  before  us,  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  the 
exodua  which  has  since  taken  place,  and  the  conse- 
qaeooea  it  is  fast  producing  for  the  better. 

In  Seotland  our  married  men  had  houses  and  gardens 
■pon  the  farm,  and  were  engaged  from  year  to  year; 
and  those  of  the  tenants  of  the  different  farms  and  es- 
tates adjoining  were  similarly  situated.  like  their 
southern  neighbours,  they  were  not  given  to  change, 
generally  apeakiog,  some  exemplary  hands  remaining 
longer  in  connexion  with  farms  than  their  employers, 
who  held  on  long  leases  of  19  years.  One's  birthplace 
alwaya  earries  with  it  many  endearing  aasociations ;  and 
rade  as  some  of  these  cottages  were,  as  will  subsequenUy 
be  shown,  under  the  last  head  of  our  aubject— wages — 
we  have  seen  older  people  than  children  ahedding  tears 
when  removed  from  the  houses  in  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  were  bom,  into  new  ones  of  modem  con- 
straction.  At  one  time  there  had  been  a  number  of 
"  cottier  tacks"  upon  the  farm ;  but  these  were 
abdiahed  long  befoie  we  saw  it.    Indeed,  this  kind  of 


relation  wu  generally  done  away  with  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  or  when  improvements  in 
agrienlture  commenced  in  the  north,  along  with  many 
email  holdinga  held  directly  of  the  landlord. 

The  exceptions  from  this  rule  are  on  farms  imme* 
diately  adjoining  villages  or  towns  where  a  few  hands 
ffom  these  generally  find  employment  at  odd  jobs ;  or 
adjoining  waate  lands,  being  reclaimed  by  small  tenants, 
who  occasionally  contract  for  harvest- work,  draining, 
and  such  like ;  while  in  some  parte  of  the  highlands  and 
ialanda  of  Scotland,  the  cottier  and  village  a>'stemB  may 
yet  be  aeen  in  all  their  primitive  simplicity. 

In  England  and  Ireland  there  waa  no  difference  be» 
tween  the  reUtion  of  single  and  married  aervants-— the 
day's  work  done,  both  being  allowed  to  ahift  for  them- 
self es,  no  regard  being  paid  where  or  how  they  lived. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  exceptions  from  this  plan 
among  the  farmeia  of  the  district,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  numbers  of  them  boarded  with  their 
employers;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  lived  with 
parenta  or  relativea  comprised  under  married  servanta. 
Some  of  them  had  regular  employment;  others,  not; 
and  neither  of  them  were  more  subject  to  change  than 
their  parents  and  married  brothers. 

In  Scotland  we  had  them  first  boarded  in  the  farm- 
kitchen  ;  but  subsequently  were  obliged  to  build  a  bothy 
for  them.  On  another  farm  two  of  them  lived  with 
their  parenta,  one  boarded  with  another  family,  and  two 
had  a  house  between  them— a  sister  of  one  occupying 
one  apartment,  cooking  and  washing  for  them,  and 
receiving  employment  on  the  farm  for  what  spare  time 
she  had,  in  hoeing,  weeding,  harvest  and  harrow  work. 
They  were  generally  engaged  for  six  months,  but  some- 
times for  twelve,  and,  unlike  their  married  com- 
panions, were  generally  disposed  to  shift  place 
and  look  about  them— many  of  them  pnrpoaely 
to  acquire  information,  at  other  timea  to  better 
their  circumstancea,  and  aometimes  to  get  a  house, 
married,  and  "  settied  in  life"  under  a  good  master. 
Whatever  they  may  be  now,  they  were  then  (fourteen 
years  ago)  a  very  independent  party  in  a  "feeing 
market,"  and  not  much  otherwise  on  the  farm ;  and  if 
they  could  not  make  a  satisfactory  agreement,  a  differ- 
ence of  five  shillings,  or  even  a  peck  of  oatmeal,  or  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  bothy  or  wagea,  would  have  aent 
not  a  few  of  them  to  the  railroads,  England,  Ireland,  or 
America. 

As  to  edacation,  intelligence,  and  morality,  until  very 
recentiy  the  Scottish  peasantry  enjoyed  many  advantages 
over  those  of  this  and  the  sister  country.  The  rising 
generation  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are 
probably  now  nearly  upon  a  level  as  to  mere  literary 
education  acquired  at  school ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  grown  into  manhood,  and  the  instraction  which 
they  are  yet  capable  of  giving  their  children  at  home ; 
while  the  village  aystem  hangs  upon  the  necks  of  parents 
and  children  like  a  millstone,  not  only  preventing  the 
small  amount  of  information  which  they  possess  being 
given,  but  even  undoing  what  good  in  reality  they 
have  already  done.  Those  who  have  any  experience  in 
our  rural  villages  must  be  aware  of  the  character  which 
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a  few  **  blaek  iheep"  giTe  them,  and  the  banefal  inilaenee 
which  their  example  has  upon  the  edoeation  aod  morals 
of  boyi  and  glrlf.  la  Scotland ,  on  the  contrary,  a 
pious,  intelligent,  and  well-dispoted  serfant  endeaTOura 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  get  *'  letUed  in  life' 
under  a  pbas,  intelligent,  and  weU-dispoted  employer 
so  that  his  children  are  not  only  under  his  own  eye,  but 
those  of  his  master  and  mistress,  whose  authority  and 
example  are  often  of  greater  importance  in  the  bringing 
up  of  his  children  than  his  own.  There  is  here,  then,  a 
practical  difference  of  drcumstanoea  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  one  proTince 
from  another ;  so  that  to  blame  the  one  for  being  some- 
what behind  the  other  without  the  necessary  qnalifioation 
is  highly  unJQSt. 

The  plan  of  glting  prises  to  the  best  scholars  and 
students  has  long  been  successfully  practised  both  in 
schools  and  universities,  and  therefore  may  be  extended 
to  serrants  of  different  ages  or  classes  after  they  have 
left  school  and  entered  into  service.  We  had  several 
Scotch  plonghmen  who  finished  their  education  in  the 
kitchen  or  bothy  daring  winter,  or  in  their  bed-rooms 
during  summer;  some  of  them  becoming  tolerably 
good  masters  of  agricultural  science.  They  were  sub- 
scribers to  circulating  librariea,  and  instead  of  spending 
thehr  leisure  hours  in  idle  gossip,  spent  them  in  read- 
ing the  various  periodicals  and  publications  of  the 
day,  thus  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  things. 
Two  of  them  accumulated  considerable  capital,  mar- 
ried farmers'  daughters  who  had  a  little  more,  and  are 
now  farming  successfully  on  their  own  account ;  and 
other  two  are  bailiffs.  Indeed,  we  have  met  with  nnm- 
bera  of  Scotch  bailiffa  in  this  country  and  Ireland  who 
had  advanced  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and 
English  bailiffs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  farming  where  the  English  labourer  ele- 
vates himself  generally,  but  in  the  other  arts  and  in 


gentlemen's  establishments,  fte.  Here  we  have  net 
several  of  those  who  had  once  served  us  as  farm 
labourers  in  this  country,  pretty  oomfortable  in  the 
north.  We  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that 
£20  given  In  prixee  in  a  district  would  give  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  this  olass,  tending  greatly  to 
cultivate  a  degree  of  intelligenee  now  very  moch  wanted. 

Prixes  for  morality  have  never  been  approved  of,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  any  judge  but  God  pro- 
nouncing a  just  sentenoe.  At  the  same  time,  good  eoa* 
duct  is  not  without  its  reward,  in  either  division  of  the 
kingdom.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  we  al- 
ways preferred  the  honest  man  to  the  rogue,  and  ev«i 
gave  from  a  sixpence  to  a  shilling  per  week  more  to  the 
former  of  wages,  in  order  to  seoure  his  services,  and 
firom  20s.  to  40s.  when  engaged  per  annum. 

We  have  always  found  the  selection  of  pious  and 
active  servants  one  of  the  most  important  points  fai 
successftil  agriculture  ;  and  when  they  reside  upon  the 
fkrm,  it  Is  tenfold  more  so.  We  found  it,  for  instance, 
of  greater  importance  in  Sootland  where  they  resided 
upon  the  farm  than  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  thejr 
were  drafted  beyond  its  confines,  and  the  gates  loolied 
behind  them.  If  we  heard  of  a  ploughman  getting  into 
a  scrape  in  the  village,  we  might  rebuke  him  privately 
next  day,  and  even  dismiss  him  if  he  persevered  in  his 
evil  habits ;  but  the  law  of  settlement  forbade  as  to 
bring  a  decent  man  from  the  adjoining  parish,  or  the 
poor  man  whom  we  had  sent  about  hia  business  to  leave 
his  old  haunts  and  the  associates  of  bis  crimes,  and 
aettle  in  a  distant  pariah  where  he  was  unknownt  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  reforming.  The  law  of  settle- 
ment not  only  prohibits  changes  of  this  kind,  thoogh 
productive  of  the  highest  moral  good,  but  establishes  in 
the  village  over  which  we  have  no  control  the  very  op- 
posite of  morality,  while  it  compels  us  at  the  saoae  time 
to  support  the  rogue  and  hit  family  in  tiie  Union ! 


(To  be  continued,) 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE    POTATO. 


8iB,~8ome  time  in  the  coarse  of  1858,  you  will  remember 
I  ventured  to  throw  out  a  few  suggeations  with  regard  to  the 
cultivatioa  of  the  potato  crop,  and  called  attention  to  the  great 
advantages  that  would  result  from  the  employment  of  mineral 
manures,  and  from  drying  and  preparing  the  seed.  I  have 
lately  received  a  great  many  letters,  from  different  parties,  who 
inform  me  that  they  have  put  the  plan  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, and  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Herewith 
I  forward  to  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  most  interesting  of 
these  communications.  I  will  not  offer  any  eommenta  upon 
them,  as  they  may  be  aaid  to  speak  for  themselves.  As  you 
will  ohaerve,  they  are  in  the  main  highly  aatisfactory,  though 
they  appear  to  show  that  in  one  or  two  reapecta  my  dircctiooa 
might  be  modified  with  advantage.— I  ramiin,  gentlemen, 
yours,  faithfully,  Thornton  J.  Ukrapath. 

Mantion  Houie,  Old  Parh,  BrittoL 


I.— "Thia  year,  1854, 1  planted  a  large  field  with  potatoea, 
and  manured  them  according  to  your  directions,  with  mineral 


manure.  The  seta  were  well  dried*  and,  when  planted,  the  soil 
wu  top^dreascd  with  a  compost  of  lime,  salt,  and  soot.  The 
produce  was  nearly  free  from  disease,  and  very  fine  and  well 
tasted,  and  very  different  in  character  from  that  of  theUsttvo 
or  three  years.  Potatoes  cultivated  ia  an  adjoining  field,  and 
manured  with  farm-yard  manure,  were,  to  some  extent,  diseased. 
The  roots,  when  cooked,  were  not  to  be  compared  in  flavour  to 
those  manured  according  to  your  directiona." 

II.—"  I  top-dressed  my  land  with  ashea— aeversl  tons  to 
the  aere.  The  potatoes  before  planting  were  dipped  for  a  short 
time  in  a  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol.  The  salt  being  expea- 
aive,  I  used  only  abont  an  ounce  or  two  to  the  gallon.  •  *  * 
The  roots  having  been  allowed  to  remain  for  about  half-an-hovr 
or  80  in  this  liquor,  they  were  planted  in  the  drills,  and  covered 
over  with  earth  and  ashea.  They  were  manured  with  lime  and 
aalt,  mixed  together  in  the  proportiona  you  reoonunend  (2 
boahels  of  lime  to  one  of  salt),  and  dung,  well  rotted.  The  liiae 
and  salt  I  used  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Tbe 
dung  about  halfthe  usual  quantity.    ♦'   ♦    ♦    The  crop  ws» 
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very  fine,  the  knilai  betlthy,  tnd  the  taben  lound  and  free  from 
diietw,  ind  of  etpttal  iUvour.  fetome  poUtoae,  manured  only 
vith  farm-yaid  dan;  (the  uaual  qaantity),  and  without  aihe«, 
&&,  were  affected  with  the  disease,  though  not  lo  mach  at  in 
fanner  jeaxa.  The  tubers  were  not  ao  mueh  diaeaied  ai  the 
haolm,  bnt  tamed  out  aomewhat  waxy  on  bTtling." 

m.— *'Thia  year  I  caltivated  my  potatoes  according  to  your 

diredioaa.    I  exposed  the  seed  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm 

atmosphere,  and  thus  well  dried  them  before  planting.     I 

Bsnnied  the  land  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  salt,  and  ashes  (sown 

bread-east),  nsing  two  bushelB  of  lime  to  one  of  salt,  and  ioeor- 

pontiag  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  our  fire-grates, 

in  vhieh  we  bum  both  eosi  and  wood.    The  crop  was  excellent, 

bolh  in  quslity  and  quantity.  A  few  of  the  tubers  were  dlseued* 

bst  we  had  more  than  an  average  crop,  and  the  roota  were 

ialnitely  superior  in  flsTour  to  those  I  had  manured  with  nitro* 

fcoised  manure  only ;    that  is  to  say,  with  the  refuse  of  my 

pig-sties  and  atablea." 

IT.— "AB  along  thia  coast  (North  Devon)  the  farmeis  are 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  large  quantities  of  sea-sand  and  shell' 
sand  (satvrated  with  salt  water)  with  the  aoil  of  their  potato 
fiddi,  and  the  crops  turn  out  excellent.  Bomelimes  we  manure 
also  with  farm-yard  manure ;  but,  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  I  tbink  you  are  quite  right  in  stating  that  highly  nitro- 
genistd  manure  ia  not  aoited  to  the  potato  crop.  I  have  gene- 
rally observed  that  those  fields  where  most  dung  is  used  are 
always  the  most  diseased.  A  field  this  year  manured  with 
salt  and  lime  bore  an  excellent  crop,  as  did  also  a  neighbour's 
who  followed  the  same  plan.  •  •  •  The  aoil  was  rich, 
but  was  manured  last  year  with  shetl-sand." 

v.— "I  manured  my  potatoea  with  a  mineral  eompost,  pre- 
pared with  wood  ashes,  salt,  lime,  and  coal-ashes,  with  aome 
aoet  The  crop  was  good,  and,  I  msy  almost  say,  entirely  free 
from  disease.  We  have  not  had  much  disease  in  this  neigh- 
boorhood,  but  I  think  my  potatoes  are  infinitely  superior  in 
quslity  to  those  manured  according  to  the  old  method,  I  mean 
with  common  farm-yard  manure." 

VL—"  I  cultivated  my  potatoes  this  year  accortling  to  your 
directions,  taken  from  the  London  Journal,  I  dried  the  seed 
by  exposure  for  several  weeks  on  the  floor  of  a  room  iu  our 
manufactory,  and  planted  them  in  drills  in  the  usual  way, 
msnnring  them  with  mineral  compost,  prepared  by  mixing 
together  about  1  cwt.  of  wood-ashes  with  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
vdgbt  cadi  of  gypsum  and  bone  dust,  nearly  the  aame  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  say  another  cwt.  of  salt  and  lime. 
Ia  aootter  trial  I  used  only  a  mixture  of  road  acrspings,  well 
retted  dnng,  and  litter,  followed  by  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
^ line  and  aaH.  *  •  *  The  crop  was  very  fine;  mueh 
better,  I  may  say,  than  any  I  ever  had  before.  The  potatoea 
wese  of  escellent  quality,  and  not  at  all  diaeased." 

VII.— "Is  my  eiperimeots  the  land  was  manured,  about  three 
veeks  or  a  month  before  planting,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  (I  forget 
vhicb)  bnahcla  of  salt  and  lime,  with  ashes.  The  potatoea  were 
Teiy  carefully  dried,  and  manured  with  a  small  quantity  of 
good  yard  msnure,  but  I  employed  much  less  than  I  heretofore 
used.  The  crop  was  a  fine  one,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
fiseased." 

Tm — ^"I  adopted  your  suggestions  to  a  certain  extent  in 
tke  enltivntlon  o{  (he  potato.  I  kept  the  seed^  very  dry  on  a 
boirded  floor  a  month  or  more  before  planting,  early  in  March. 
Inthedrilb  I  put  a  amaU  quantity  of  earth  on  the  seed,  then 
fDed  up  with  Hme  and  salt,  well  mixed  together,  iu  your  pro* 
pOftioea*  (two  buahela  of  lime  to  one  of  salt) ;  the  land  wu 
Muied  ia  Fcbmnry  with  earth  eompoaed  of  very  rotten  dung, 


qnite  dieonpoied,  and  road  dirt.  At  a  pioptr  age  they  (the 
potato  plants)  were  well  earthed  up,  and  the  haulm  waa  of  a  fine 
green  colour,  and  ahowed  no  qrmptoma  of  decoy  nntil  the 
second  week  iu  August.  I  have  not  finiahed  digging;  but  ao 
fur  as  I  have  gone,  it  ia  the  beat  orop  I  em  had,  in  quantity 
and  quality ;  not  more  in  number  decayed  than  we  used  to 
have  before  the  disease  originally  appeared.  If  I  had  applied 
your  remedy  in  full,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  dooe  better. 
My  men  inform  me  no  one  in  the  parish  (Westbury)  baa  been 
so  successful." 

IX.--"  Your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  one,  and  ia  fully  borne  out  by 
ftets  in  this  country  detailed  to  me  by  Mr.  Barter,  of  Ballin- 
phelick,  who  last  year  had  a  magnificent  crop  in  a  lay  field, 
vUhout  any  Manure,  and  no  blight  whatever  in  it.  Thia  year 
the  same  field  waa  manured  with  farm-yard  dung,  and  the 
crop  very  indifferent,  and  greatly  damaged  by  the  blight,  ex- 
cepting an  acre  manured  with  aea-aand  only.  This  acre  haa 
no  blight  wliatever.  •  *  *  Where  inorganie  manurea  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  land  is  too  poor  to  grow  a  crop  without  the 
atimulant  of  some  manure,  I  should  leoommend  a  moderate 
quantity  of  dung  only,  and  to  be  ploughed  into  the  ground 
early  in  winter,  and  in  spring  the  crop  to  be  planted  without 
any  manure  in  the  drills. 

X.—"  This  year  I  planted  about  five  aaes  iu  potatoes.  The 
soil  waa  dry,  and  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  haa  been  in 
pasture  for  aeveral  years.  I  manured  with  salt  and  lime,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  buahel  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  and  at  the  rate  of  perhape  twenty  buahels  to  the  acre.  In 
preparing  this  mineral  manure,  I  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  aalt 
in  water  and  alaeked  the  lime  with  it,  and  then  mixed  up  the 
powder,  anddried  it  with  aoot  and  and  coal  ashea  (well  screened) 
The  sets  were  dried  by  exposure  in  a  warm  place  for  some  time 
before  planting.  I  had  an  excellent  crop,  and  shall  in  future 
alwaya  follow  your  directions.  The  potatoea  were  fine  and 
mealy,  and  much  superior  to  my  neighbours'.  •  *  •  I  should 
inform  you  that  I  applied  the  compost  to  the  land  some  little 
time  before  I  planted  the  potatoes." 

XI. — "  Yesterday,  in  Qneen's-town,  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  culti- 
vates potatoes  extensively,  told  me  that  he  had  two  fields  this 
year,  one  manured  with  dung,  another  with  kelp  and  lime,  and 
the  difference  waa  very  great  indeed  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
which  escaped  with  '.little  blight ;  the  other  field  was  very 
much  injured,  and  of  little  value." 

XIL  — "  I  dipped  the  roots  before  planting,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  of  two  or  three  ooneea  to  the  gallon 
•  •  *  The  firat  part  waa  manured  with  about  forty  buahela 
of  ashes  (to  the  acre),  pared  f^om  the  hedge  sides  and  burnt, 
mixed  with  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  dndcrs  (sifted). 
The  second  with  sbout  half  the  quantity  of  the  same  eompost, 
and  with  dung.  The  third  with  lime  and  sslt,  ten  or  fifteen 
bushels,  and  with  ashea.  The  fourth  with  lime  and  salt  only. 
The  fifth  with  lime  and  salt,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  dung 
The  sixth  with  cinders  and  dung.  The  seventh  with  your 
mineral  compost,*  ashes,  and  yard  manure.  The  last  with 
dung  only.  *  *  *  The  second,  third,  end  sixth  were  deci- 
dedly the  best ;  the  potatoes  were  quite  healthy,  and  quality 
excellent.  The  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  not  quite  so  good ;  the 
tops  were  somewhst  diseased,  but  the  tubers  not  mueh  to 
speak  of.  The  seventh  was  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  in  former 
yesrs 


It 


*  '<I  introdaoed  a  portion  of  eiried  coal-nshn  Into  the  heap 
vith  the  lime  and  salt/' 


30  lbs.  of  wood  sshcs, 
IS  „    of  cslcined  bones  in  fine  powder, 
10  „   of  gypsum. 
20  „   of  common  salt 
30  „   of  air-slaked  Hme,  and 
7  n  of  Ditnte  of  todti  well  mlied  togtthcr. 
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XHL— "I  wu  picaeat  od  SttaidAj  at  the  diggiiiff  of  a  «ek 
of  poUtoet  (maoaxod  aeeordiiiif  to  you  diicetioiii),  the  iced 
for  which  wu  gifen  to  mn,  eelled  'Flooki.'  Thej  w«ra  ywj 
fine,  and  only  aix  bad." 

XIV.— "  Last  year  two  of  my  friend*  detennined  to  follow 
your  adTioe  with  regard  to  the  celture  of  their  potatoee,  and  I 
can  anare  you  they  are  Terywellaatiified  with  the  reralte. 
Their  cropa  are  excellent,  indeed  thqr  eay  they  never  had 
better ;  the  taben  mueh  laifer  than  oidioary,  and  of  cxedlent 
flanmr.  I  ahoold  tell  yon  that  they  dried  their  aeed,  by  keep^ 
ing  them  eipoaed  for  lome  time  (for  two  or  three  weeks  I 
believe)  on  the  floor  of  a  warm  room,  dipped  them  for  a  little 
while  in  a  weak  lolntion  of  anlphato  of  copper,  and  then 
planted  them  directly  in  the  ground,  aa  yon  adviaed.  Thqr 
manured  the  land  ftnt  with  aea-aand  (raeh  as  the  aailora  use 
for  ballast),  and  then  with  a  miztnre  of  lime  and  salt  and 
wood  ashes." 

XV^— "  According  to  promise,  this  year  I  followed  your  ad- 
vice with  respect  to  my  potatoes.  IdriedtheseteasweUasI 
eonld,  by  ezpoeing  them  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  in 
in  a  warm  dry  room,  and  then  planted  them  in  well-drained 
land,  which  I  manoxed  with  mineral  compost  of  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  that  given  in  your  letter,  bi^t  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  perhaps  three  times  the 
quantity.  I  put  in  more  nitrate  of  soda,  because  the  land  was 
poor  and  sandy.  At  the  proper  age,  I  earthed  the  phmts  up 
and  watehed  them  carefully.  The  crop  is  very  fine,  and  not  at 
all  diseased.  It  is  larger,  I  think,  than  I  ever  had  before. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  still  better  if  I  had  used  a  small  pro- 
portion of  fanU'yard  manure.    What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

XVL— "  The  resulte  of  the  ezperimento  I  undertook  at  your 
suggestion,  are  as  follows :— >I  divided  the  lend  into  a  doaen 
different  plote  of  neariy  equal  aiae.    The  first  of  these,  which 
I  will  call  No.  1, 1  manured  with  aalt  and  lime  only— two^bushels  i 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  fonner,  about  twenty  buahela  to  the  ' 


acre.  No.  2  plot  I  top-dreased  with  salt  and  lirn^  miied  vitb 
aoot.  No.  8 1  mannred  with  Atrm-yard  mannze^  first  giviog  it 
a  top-dressing  of  salt  and  lime.  No.  4  waa  prepared  with  a 
compost  of  80  wood-ashes,  15  bone  dost,  10  gypsum,  20  com- 
mon salt,  80  air-slacked  lime,  and  7  nitrate  of  soda.  No  5 
waa  prepared  in  the  aame  way,  but  was  also  treated  with 
dung.  In  all  these,  the  tubers  were  first  dried  by  exposing 
them  on  the  boarda  in  a  warm  room  for  aome  time  before 
planting.  Nos.  6, 7,  8, 9, 10,  and  11  plote  were  maouied  in 
esaetly  the  same  manner,  but  the  tubers  were  prepared  bj 
firat  immersing  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  Ume, 
in  sulphate  of  copper  of  various  strengths,  and  (hen  plantisg 
them  as  before.  In  plot  No.  12,  the  potatoea  were  treated  la 
the  ordinary  modc^  that  is  to  ssy,  were  manured  with  farm- 
yard manure  only.  •  •  •  My  reanlte  may  be  thus  briefly 
steted : — In  No.  12  the  potetoes  were  diseased  both  tuber  and 
haulm,  and  did  not  keep  well  or  turn  out  well  in  cooking 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  manured  with  the  mineral 
eompoat,  and  with  the  compost  and  yard*manure,  were  excellent 
(Noe.  2,  8,  and  5,  I  think,  were  the  beat);  a  few  were 
diseased,  but  I  never  tasted  better  or  more  mealy  potatoes. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  plote — I  mean  those  in  which  the 
roots  were  first  steeped— I  think  the  best  crop  was  obtained 
from  the  one  in  which  the  tubers  were  steeped  for  only  about 
an  hour  in  a  solution  of  about  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  In  the  others,  the  plants,  I  thought,  were  not  n 
strong  and  healthy.  WheUier  this  was  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  we  had  seversl  weeks  about  the  time  of  plsnting,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  a  weak  solution  of  aboat 
this  strength  will  give  the  best  resulte.  Neither  do  I  think  it 
necessary  or  advantageous  to  keep  them  in  the  copper  eolation 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour.  In  fact,  merely  dipping 
them  into  it  will,  I  think,  answer  quite  as  well,  and  save  time, 
I  intend  to  try  this  method  next  year." 


LIQUID     AND     SOLID     MANtJRING. 


Sir,— When  laat  addreising  yea  on  the  subject  of 
liquid  manuring,  in  Essex  and  Ayeshiro,  I  had  to  com- 
plain that  due  attention  waa  not  being  paid  to  the  facte 
of  the  caaa,  ao  aa  to  ettebliah  the  practice  upon  a  aolid 
foundation ;  and  what  has  ainoe  tniupired  fiolly  Justify 
what  I  then  said ;  for  it  now  appeara  that  Mr.  Telfer'a 
sacceas  depends  not  so  mnch  upon  liquid  manure  aa 
aolid  (25  cwts.  of  guano),  quoting  firom  his  inTalnable 
letter  in  **  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland."  No  guano,  '*  S  tons  10  cwt."  grass  for 
instence ;  small  dose  "  37  tons  6  cwt.  I  qr.  24  lbs. ;'' 
while  **  25  cwt."  givea  •'  77  tons  graaa ;"  the  praetiee, 
you  will  perceive,  resolving  iUe\f  into  that  of 
Chandler* »  liquid  manure  <fri72— a  very  different  one 
from  liquid  fermentetion  in  an  open  tank.  Of  the 
efficacy  of  Chandler'a  practice  in  a  dry  aummer  like  the 
laat  and  on  a  porous  aoil,  few  of  the  readera  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Bxprete  will  be  disposed  to  raise  a  doubt ;  but  we 
are  yet  far  from  being  sufficiently  Informed  of  the  details 
of  Mr.  Telfer'a  practice  to  be  able  to  say  whether  he  or 
Mr.  Chandler  economises  the  ammonia  the  most  snc- 
oessfnlly.  Then  follow  the  pecnliaritiea  of  the  season ; 
the  temperatare  and  ndn  gtnge,  for  Inntanoci  with  the  I 


degreea  of  moistness,  or  hygrometrical  state  of  the  loi], 
BO  aa  to  get  at  that  degree  productive  of  the  greatest 
vegetetion.    If  Mr.  Telfer  will  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  facte  of  this  kind  involved,  he  would  be 
conferring  a  lasting  benefit  upon  agriculture ;  and,  in 
the  hopes  that  he  will  do  so,  we  shall  drop  Italian  rye* 
(Vraaa  culture  for  a  time,  and  notice  aome  c^  the  charac- 
teristics of  aolid  and  liquid  manuring  generally.    It  is 
possible,  nay  probable,  that  Spooner'a  principle  of  ap- 
plying solids  and   liquids  separately,  as  subsequently 
noticed,  may  supersede  both  of  the  above  plans — fermen- 
tation in  an  open  tank,  and  the  mixture  of  guano,  &c« 
with  water  immediately  before  being  applied  to  the  soil, 
because  it  adapte  itself  to  wet  aeasona  and  climates  as 
well  aa  to  dry,  economising  at  the  same  time  the  am- 
monia equally,  if  not  more  successfully.    Under  this 
plan,  pipes  and  hydrante  on  many  farms  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  there  being  running  streams  sufficient  to 
supply  water  in  abundance  for  artificial  rain,  which  may 
easily  be  applied  by  a  portable  engine,  with  pumping 
apparatas  attached  and  hose,  the  guano  being  applied 
with  drills  or  broadcast  manure  ^tributors.    But  of 
thia  more  afterwardf  In  detail. 
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The  sabjeet  of  loUd  and  liquid  manurra  has  from  time 
ImmeoMirlal  eogaged  mora  than  an  ordinary  than  of  at- 
tention, and  with  oar  increasing  millions  it  must  oonti- 
mie  to  do  BO.  In  the  mannfactnra  of  the  former  thera  is 
Dov  a  large  capital  inyested,  with  the  prospect  of  its 
being  greatly  inereaaed,  whaterer  some  may  say  to  the 
contrary  ;  while  the  many  snecessfnl  experiments  being 
made  with  the  latter,  are  bidding  fdr  to  secnre  for  it  an 
equil  chance  of  patronage. 

liquid  mannre  drills,  again,  hare  given  rise  to  an 
intermediate  theory,  as  it  were :  those  mannfKtnred 
according  to  Spooner's  patent  having  the  solids  and 
liqoids  applied  separately  bat  at  the  same  time,  each 
hating  a  plaee  for  itself  in  the  machine,  and  special 
appiratas  for  its  own  distribation,  the  two  being  thos 
mixed  together  in  the  soil ;  while  in  Chandler's  exactly 
the  mme  theory  is  inroWed,  the  two  being  mixed  in  the 
spplicalion  by  the  machine. 

The  enthoalasm  with  which  new  theories  ara  so  fine- 
qaoitly  intiodnced,  coupled  with  the  short-lived  popa- 
larity  of  so  many  of  them,  with  not  a  few  failores 
altogether,  has  necessarily  given  rise  to  cantion  on  the 
pirt  of  practical  men,  and,  it  may  be,  in  some  cases 
groandless  misapprehensions ;  bat,  weighing  both  sides 
of  the  qocation,  their  condnet  is  mora  deserving  of  praiae 
thsn  reprehension,  generally  speaking ;  for  the  ftusts  of 
tite  case,  when  matnrely  considered,  fnlly  Justify  the 
caatiotts  manner  in  which  solid  manure  theoriea  and 
liquid  manure  theoriea  ara  now  being  embraced  and  re» 
dneed  to  practice.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  farmers,  for 
iMtance,  to  throw  money  into  the  soil,  bat  not  such  an 
e^y  matter  to  take  it  out  again.  They  require  to  take 
more  than  a  superficial  view  of  things  before  parting 
with  hard  caah  for  either  new  manurea  or  machinery, 
although  fally  aware  at  the  same  time  that  both  must  be 
had.  At  the  present  moment  they  are  folly  aware  that 
improved  machinery,  management,  and  manures  are 
absolutdy  necessary  to  successful  husbandry;  but 
althoagh  satisfied  as  to  this,  the  practical  question  re- 
mains  to  be  solved,  vis  :~Are  the  propoaitions  recom* 
mended  to  their  notice  the  identical  ones  they  should 
sdopt?— a  question  which  osn  only  be  solved  by  experi- 
ment,* and  where  mora  than  the  testimony  of  one  sesson 
is  required  to  afford  a  satisfutory  and  trustworthy  solu- 
tion. Moreover,  after  they  have  examined  the  experi- 
nenta  of  othera,  how  few  of  them  are  applicable  to  their 
own  individual  cases  sofl,  climate,  pecuniary  and  other 
circomstanoes  duly  considered  1  Hence  tiie  peculiar 
position  of  a  practical  man. 

S(ril,  season,  climate,  and  crops,  conjunctly  and 
sererally,  exercise  a  very  important  infiuence  upon  our 
labject.  Different  soils,  for  instance,  require  different 
lands  of  manures,  whether  solid  or  liquid ;  and  the  same 
uiy  be  aaid  of  crops ;  whUe  solid  manures  ara  beat 
sdapted  for  wet  seasons  and  climates,  and  liquid  manures 
for  dry.  If  tbe  s(^ly  again,  Is  not  only  different,  but 
Muoo  end  climate  also,  thera  must  consequently  be  a 
oomspondtng  diversity  in  crops,  mannres,  and  manage- 
Bent. 

Local  drcnmstaneesi  again,  may  bo  equally  influential 
with  diversity  of  soil  and  climate.    In  some  oases,  for 


instance,  farmers  are  so  situated  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  almost  of  growing  certain  klnda  of  crops, 
whether  they  ara  the  best  adapted  for  their  farma  or  not, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  whera  dairy  and 
garden  produce  are  in  such  request  as  to  cover  extra 
expenses  in  the  management,  which  otherwise  could  not 
be  complied  with,  while  the  command  ot  specific  mannres 
and  food  for  cows  and  other  live  stock,  extraneous  of 
the  farm,  exercises  a  corresponding  effect. 

Looking  at  the  vegetable  kingdom  again,  we  find  that 
something  like  ninety  per  cent«  of  the  elements  of  plants 
in  the  early  stage  of  life  is  water,  ao  that  it  forms  by  hr 
the  most  important  portion  of  their  food.  The  familiar 
and  beantiAil  expression  of  the  sacred  poet—"  The 
htavens  drop  /afnest"->*is  thus  literally  true.  Accus- 
tomed to  estimate  the  nature  of  things  according  to  the 
price  we  pay  for  them,  we  set  little  value  upon  spring 
and  summer  showen,  because  they  cost  us  nothing  ; 
nevertheless,  summer  clouds  are  mora  valuable  to  far- 
mers than  the  Lobos  Islands,  with  all  their  fertilizing 
treasura.  It  would  be  useless  to  waste  time  in  arguing 
the  question,  for  a  month'adry  weather  is  enough  to 
afford  a  practical  demonstration  of  it. 

Thera  can  be  no  such  thing,  then,  strictly  speaking, 
aa  a  aolid  maaura  theory.  A  fturmer,  it  is  true,  may 
apply  guano,  or  any  other  of  our  artificial  manures,  and 
often  does  scsueceasftilly,  if  the  clouds  drop  fatness  at 
the  same  time,  or  the  soil  containa  a  suifioiency  of 
moistura  for  its  solution  ;  but  otherwise  his  Isbours  ara 
lost,  for  in  dry  sessons  such  manures  do  harm  rather 
than  good,  until  showen  fall.  Hence  the  yalue  of  the 
liquid-manura  drill,  in  dry  weather,  for  starting  root- 
crops  ;  for  when  once  they  ara  fairiy  into  the  "  rough 
leaf,"  from  the  action  of  their  leaves  and  roots,  with 
the  decomposition  of  the  msnura,  they  almost  supply 
themselves  with  a  sufficiency  of  moistura,  if  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  all  the  drier.  The  action  of  the  roots  and 
decomposition  of  the  maaura  ara  perhaps  mora  particu- 
larly observable  in  cases  whera  the  manure  has  been 
dibbled  in,  than  when  aown  broadcast  or  in  rows.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  examined  about  the  time 
of  hoeing  turnips,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  per- 
centage of  water  even  greater  than  the  roots  interwoven 
in  a  mass  through  it  by  this  time  do,  although  the  soil 
around  is  almost  perfectly  dry.  This  is  probably  more 
true  in  cases  whera  bones  ara  used,  than  with  any  other 
artificial  manurea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  propriety  of  applying  water  in 
any  form  or  manner  in  rainy  weather  may  justly  be 
queried ;  for  the  grand  object  of  art  is  to  supply  the  im- 
perfections and  wants  of  natura,  so  that  where  nature 
givea  an  abundance,  sometimes  to  overflowing,  for  art 
to  add  mora,  ia  worse  than  useless.  This  will  appear 
manifest  from  the  injury  crops  sustain  in  wet  seasons, 
so  that  for  art  to  make  every  season  so  is  obviously 
had  practice.  In  some  provinces,  for  instance,  the 
climate  is  too  moist  for  the  successful  culture  of  wheat, 
or  even  barley.  Sometimes  drought  is  no  doubt  expe- 
rienced, and  frequently  mora  severely  then  in  drier 
localities ;  but  generally  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the 
exceptional  cases,  we  have  seen  barley  and  turnipi  aown 
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three  times  on  tenaciotu  olayi^  the  ioil  being  fresh 
ploughed  or  ioosoned  every  time.  If  a  heivy  shower  of 
rain  falls  immediately  after  sowing,  snceeeded  by 
dronght,  sneh  soils  bake,  and  mnst  be  loosened  between 
the  wet  and  dry,  to  secure  a  orop ;  and  ploughing  is 
not  nnfreqnently  necessary  to  effect  this,  followed  by 
harrowing,  clod-emshing,  scarifyingi  &c.,  &e.,  so  as  to 
leave  them  in  a  sufficiently  porous  state  to  admit  of  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  This  loosening  of  the  soil  is  not 
merely  to  break  and  permeate  it  for  the  admission  of 
air,  and  extension  of  the  roots  in  search  of  food,  but 
also  to  get  rid  of  an  exeess  of  water  in  the  working,  and 
to  procure  a  supply  from  night  dews,  when  a  defideney 
is  experienced  afterwards  by  the  increasing  demand  of 
plants.  Now,  to  add  water  by  artificial  means  in  the 
former  case,  would  obTiously  be  superfluous ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  so  In  the  case  of  porous  soils  already 
charged  with  an  excess  of  water,  for  any  additional  sup* 
ply  by  art  would  then  either  percolate  through  them  into 
the  subsoil,  or  be  removed  by  drains,  carrying  along 
with  it  some  of  the  more  valuable  elements  of  manure 
held  in  solution,  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove. 

Again,  air,  light,  and  heat  are  as  essential  to  the  health 
of  plants  as  water  and  guano  or  other  solid  manure,  and 
excesses  and  deficiencies  of  supply  are  no  more  in« 
jnrious  in  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  Now,  in 
many  elevated  districts,  especially  of  the  north,  there  is 
generally  a  deficiency  of  heat,  however  well  the  land  may 
be  drained  and  cultivated,  accompanied  with  an  excess 
of  rain,  which  inoreases  the  evil  by  means  of  evaporation; 
oonsequently  to  increase  the  supply  of  water  by  arti- 
ficial means  would  be  making  the  matter  still  worse.  In 
sueb  cases,  Nature  supplies  a  sufficiency  of  liquid 
manure,  generally  speaking ;  indeed,  the  exceptions  are 
few  in  which  she  does  not  i  but  she  gives  a  deficiency  of 
heat.  Hence  the  province  of  art  is  to  make  good  the 
balance  here  wanting ;  and  the  only  means  at  command 
is  effieisnt  drainage  and  culture,  so  u  to  reduce  evapo- 
ration to  a  minimum, fermentation  of  manure  in  the  soil 
to  produce  heat,  and  shelter  so  ss  to  screen  eirposed 
fields  from  blasting  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
province  exhibits  too  many  examples  where  improper 
onlture  excludes  the  necessary  supply  of  fresh  air,  not 
only  to  the  roots,  but  the  plants  above  ground  from 
weeds,  an  excess  of  flag  or  thick-sowing;  while 
porous  soils  are  left  too  open,  and  sometimes  thinly 
seeded,  and  hence  are  soon  scorched.  In  these  oases  the 
obvious  remedy  is  better  management,  with  a  more 
judicious  selection  of  manure  to  avoid  tUg,  with  the  con- 
cretion and  puffing  of  soils,  as  much  as  possible. 

Such  being  the  peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous 
position  of  manures— solid,  liquid,  and  aerial— how  is 
the  praeUeal  man  to  proceed  with  new-faugled  theories 
which  of  necessity  mnst  be  adopted  In  some  form  or 
other,  under  the  varied  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
him  ?  To  adopt  one  mode  of  procedure  only,  would 
obviously  be  false;  but,  before  attempting  to  answer  the 
question  by  modifications  of  new«fangled  propositions, 
let  us  first  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  manures 
and  practices  of  former  times,  which  so  many  preHv  to 
follow }  for  although  they  are  iAsuffioient  to  meet  the 


peculiar  demands  of  the  present  age,  they  yet  iuroWe 
important  principles,  fully  tested  by  experience,  and, 
what  is  more  perhaps,  exhibit  at  the  same  time  their 
respective  shortcomings.  The  old  msxim,  '*  To  fiad 
out  the  seat  of  the  dieease  is  to  eifeot  half  the  care," 
comes  here  into  operation,  so  to  speak  i  for  to  supply 
the  shortcomings  of  Nature  and  present  praolioa 
is  all  that  science  can  achieve  in  the  manurfaig  of  the 
soil. 

Well,  made  farm-yard  manure,  then,  contain!  from  75 
to  85  per  cent,  of  water,  «o  that  a  contiderabU  amount 
of  it$  talU  are  in  a  liquid  form,  and  every  snceeisfal 
turnip- grower  knows  that  no  small  part  of  the  art  liM 
in  getting  it  into  the  ground  with  thia  sap,  retaining  at 
the  same  time  the  natural  moisture  of  the  ground  itielf. 
If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  dry,  it  wiU  imbibe  tbs 
moisture  of  the  manure,  and  prevent  its  farther  decom* 
position  and  incorporation  with  it,  and  a  similar  remit 
will  be  experienced  if  it  is  too  wet.  It  is  only  the  mean 
between  these  two  extremes  that  can  attend  suoceiSi  and 
the  necessary  per-centage  of  water  required  by  the  soil 
and  manure  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  is  much  Icsi, 
we  aver,  than  the  doctrines  of  some  liquid-maBore 
theorists  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  one  of  thoN 
plain  matter«>of-fact  questions  with  which  every  practical 
man  is  familiar,  though  scientific  investigation  is  rather 
wanting  on  tbs  topic. 

A  medium  of  heat  and  air,  as  well  as  moisture,  ii  alio 
necessary  toeffecttbe  decompositionof  farm-yardmanurt, 
and  its  incorporation  snocessfnlly  with  the  soil— s  fact 
which  proves  the  soundness  of  our  former  remarks.  In 
this  case,  the  extreme  of  fire-fanging  is  as  bad  u  that  of 
frost,  if  not  worse ;  and  too  porous  a  soil,  or  improperly 
covered  manure,  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
moephere,  as  when  it  is  ploughed  in  too  deep,  or  where 
the  ground  is  too  wet,  poschiog  and  placing  it  as  it  were 
in  an  hormetrioally-sealed  vessel,  frona  which  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  is  exolued,  is  always  experienced  u 
equally  injurious.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  injurioQi 
to  crops  than  cold  weather,  especially  if  accompaoied 
with  rain.  In  this  esse  the  cold  not  merely  srreeti 
vegetation,  but  the  decomposition  of  the  manure, 
and  hence  the  supply  of  food,  so  that  p)ants  inffer 
equally  from  cold  and  hunger  as  it  were.  Every  winter 
eeason  furnishes  an  apt  illnstration  of  this,  when  vegets- 
ble  life  remains  in  a  passive  state,  and  manure  liei  en* 
changed,  turning  up  out  of  turnip  drills  in  spring  as 
fresh  almost  in  rainy  seaf  ons  u  when  covered  in.  la 
wet  weather  the  rain  not  only  removes  heat  by  evapora- 
tion, washing  from  the  soil  soluble  manurss,  but  it  aim 
fills  up  the  pores  of  the  soil,  thus  excluding  the  sdmis- 
sion  of  air,  and  hence  the  decomposition  of  the  maonrst 
and  incorporation  of  that  portion  of  it  not  consumed  by 
the  first  crop  with  the  soil,  for  the  wants  of  sabsequsat 
ones.  With  these  things  practioal  men  have  long  been 
familiar,  and  they  are  equally  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
the  soil  being  in  a  proper  state  of  disintegration,  or  re- 
duced to  a  sufficiently  fine  mould  to  secure  sn  abundant 
harvest,  and  absorb  the  gaseous  matter  given  off  in  the 
procees  of  decomposition,  or  from  the  roots  of  plants,  or 
from  sabfoqusiit  ehemioal  ehanges  which  these  m»7  vn- 
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dergo  ft]«mg  with  the  mineral  elemenU  of  the  soil  iUelf, 
and  the  whole  maDoriel  retidaum  which  it  containa. 
Eiperfenee,  for  insUnoa,  haa  taught  them  that  if  the 
land  poaofaea  during  the  eorering  of  the  manure  the  eon- 
■eqncneai  are  trnfavoorable,  and  that  it  doea  not  require 
a  Tcry  hmwj  ahower  to  make  aome  kinds  of  soil  poach ; 
and  the  finer  and  more  faTonrable  the  monld  for  tnmip- 
growing,  the  more  eaailj  is  this  accomplished.  Prior  to 
the  sge  of  fnnow- draining,  subsoil-ploughing,  and 
rotarj'forking,  we  haTO  ^had  not  a  Tcry  tenacions 
claj«7  loam  reduced  to  the  flneat  mould  for  turnips — 
part  of  the  field  aown,  part  being  manured,  in  the  most 
prmaismg  state,  and  the  remamder  ready  for  drilling— 


but  the  whole  work,  although  thus  progressing  rapidly 
and  favonrably,  brought  to  a  premature  conclusion  by  a 
aingle  thnnd^r.ahower,  neitlier  very  heavy  nor  of  long 
duration.  For  aome  time  after  the  atorm  a  horse-hoof 
could  not  enter  the  field  without  doing  harm.  The  por- 
tion aown  waa  ao  consolidated  ae  to  check  alike  the 
action  of  the  manure  aa  the  progreaa  of  Tcgetation,  while 
the  remainder  could  not  be  reduced  again  to  a  proper 
mould,  being  literally  a  mass  of  clods  like  road-metal ; 
so  that  in  the  former  the  manure  receired  too  little  air 
and  heat,  and  in  the  latter  too  much  of  both— each 
di?ision  suffering  for  the  want  of  moisture  during  the 
dry  weather  which  succeeded.  B. 


(To  be  eontinuedO 


DRAINAGE    OF    LONDON. 


Thoggh  London  still  itmaioB  without  any  or|;«niied  system 
of  dninsge,  and  though  ovei;  a  conriderable  part  of  its  ares 
the  eommon  facilitiea  of  sewerage  are  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
vnibg,  we  think  we  may  nevertheless  congratulate  our  me- 
tropolitan readers  on  tbe  point  at  which  this  question,  after 
Ttars  of  agitation  and  debate,  haa  at  length  arrifed.    In  a  few 
vordip  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  now  at  last  upon  the 
lishl  tuck,  are  apparently  in  earnest,  aod  are  so  far  adraaced 
ia  the  basiacas  that  action  must  needs  soon  take  the  place  of 
argoMBt.    Foot  or  tve  years  si^  all  the  leading  priadplss  on 
this  sahjeet  had  yet  to  be  estsbUthed.    It  waa  not  so  mueh  as 
eonfessed  cfcn  that  a  new  orgaoisatioB  of  metropoKtsn  sewer- 
age was  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  argued  in  oflldal 
quarters  that  all  we  wanted  was  an  extenaieo,  and  ptthaps  a 
hllle  improveaMBt,  ef  the  system  aetaally  in  nse.    It  was  not 
sifaiowledgcd  thai  the  Tkiamea  ought  to  be  indoded  in  the 
sua  ta  be  purified.    Bone  engineers  dedsrcd  that  such  a  pnri- 
fcataon  of  ita  waters  waa  impossible ;  others  roundly  ssserted 
that  the  attempt  would  be  an  entira  mistake,  for  that  the  rirer 
esald  never  aetve  any  better  purposes  than  those  of  a  sawtr, 
Ar  which  it  waa  eaunsntiy  and  obriooaiy  fitted.    Peodiog  aU 
theaa  dtsenaaiena  ef  priaciplss  there  were  endless  discussions 
af  detail*  the  sselnpolitaB  pnhlie  get  eenfused  and  disgnstad 
with  intanmnable  sfuabhlaa  etcr  pipca  and  "  sumps,"  and, 
m  the  end,  m  eftrybody  will  remember,  one  ooounission  after 
>pt  away  without  any  substantial  rsaults  having 


ne  pceaeal  sapeet  of  afturs,  if  not  absolutely  satisfactory, 

is  conaidambly  aaoraproniiaing.  The  prinriplcs  ef  the  question 

are  settled.    All  the  poinU  for  which,  en  behalf  of  the  publie, 

ve  ao  long  contended  are  now  admitted  by  all  partiea  together. 

There  ia  no  longer  a  question  about  the  propriety  of  purirying 

the  niamea ;  every  sriieme  recognises  this  condition  u  plainly 

iadispenaeble.    There  is  so  longer  any  dispute  about  the 

ndial  reform  of  the  whole  drainage  system ;  every  scheme 

proeccds  directly  on  this  assumption,  snd  recommends  itself 

cxsstly  in  proportion  as  it  professes  to  iotroduoa  some  new, 

cftctoal,  aad  eomprehensive  arrangements.    Channels  of  some 

bad  or  other  are  to  be  mbstitnted  for  the  bed  of  the  Thames; 

tato  these  main  tunnels  the  sewers  of  the  different  districts  sre 

to  diidierge  themselves,  while  every  house,  instead  of  stand- 

isg,  ss  Butay  new  do,  over  smothered  cesspool*,  is  to  have  an 

ostlst  Ibr  ita  drainage  into  the  sewers.    These  are  the  great 

psiats  af  the  question  now  accepted.    The  sewage  ia  not  to 

IB  cjaaBpesle  er  *  wampt,**  ner  to  be  poued  into 


the  atrsam  of  a  tidal  river,  to  be  washed  baekwards  and  for- 
wards at  our  feet ;  it  is  to  be  carried  away  through  aome  arti- 
ficial channels  to  some  spot  where  it  will  st  leut  be  innocuous, 
and  where,  as  our  knowledge  of  these  matters  improves,  it 
may  some  day  be  converted  into  a  marketable  commodity. 

Another  mtisfactory  areumatance  is,  that  besides  these  sd- 
vances  in  theory,  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  prsc- 
ties.  It  is  not  only  seknowledgod  thst  sll  this  ought  to  be 
doas^  but  it  is  eonfsised  that  it  can  be  done.  A  sdentifie  snd 
comprehensive  drainage  aehame^  which  not  so  very  long  ago  waa 
pronounced  a  thing  utterly  impraetieablei  is  now  admitted  to 
be  easily  within  the  maaaa  of  our  eogioeers,  and  is  not  ea- 
peeted,  after  all,  to  cost  any  very  formidable  sum.  Measuie- 
BsenU  have  been  taken,  plana  derised,  and  even  formal  asti- 
matea  framed  and  presented.  The  approaches,  as  military  en- 
gineers would  say,  ars  all  complste,  the  parallels  have  been 
finished  one  after  another,  and  the  breaching  hatteries  are  at 
the  vary  walla  of  the  place.  We  scarcely  sea  how  there  can 
he  any  further  pretest  for  suspense  or  delay.  The  project  of 
drsiaing  the  amtropotts  on  a  comprehearive  and  effectual 
system  is  not  only  known  to  be  prsetiable,  but  more  than  one 
set  ef  men  are  ready  at  thia  minute  to  sst  about  the  work* 
The  Hatfopolitan  Comaiissionew  of  Sewers  have  nothug  to  do 
but  deeide  dafinitivaly  between  the  proposals  before  them;  aad 
this*  as  our  reosnt  lepotts  have  informed  the  reader,  is  what 
they  are  now  about. 

Without  pEijudguig  the  seseiBl  qnaatiooa  which  have  already 
been  propounded,  and  which  wiU  shortly  oome  before  the  publie 
afvssh,  we  msy  give  our  rcaden  some  general  view  of  the 
points  for  discussion.  Tbers  is  one  qnastioa  as  to  the  level 
at  whieh  the  main  tnnnel  aswers  ought  to  be  carried ;  there 
is  a  aeoond  u  to  the  scale  on  whieh  they  ought  to  ba  eon- 
struoted  {  and  them  is^  of  oouise*  a  third,  as  to  the  psrtieahur 
course  whieh  they  should  take.  The  sscond  of  these  points  is 
that  whieh  appears  to  have  ersatad  the  principal  dabata,  and  on 
ita  solution  will  depend  much  not  only  of  the  charscter  but  the 
coat  of  the  aehesse  adopted.  The  smaller  the  main  sawar  ia, 
the  moM  easily  and  cheaply  it  can,  ofconist,  bamade;  but 
the  difBeulty  hem  is  this— that,  wharsas  a  compsntively  small 
drain  would  psrllMtly  soflea  to  carry  off  all  the  ordinary  sew- 
sge,  a  much  greater  power  of  dischaige  is  required  to  desl  with 
the  eseessive  flow  prodnasd  by  heavy  raio-fsUs,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  tbe  sewer  have  consequent^  to  be  calculated  for  these 
aatraofdinaiy  occasions.  The  designs  of  Messrs.  Bssalgette 
and  Haywood,  the   engineers,   rmpeetively,  of  the   Matio- 
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politan  and  the  City  Commisnou  of  Sewers,  tdopt 
wbit  mty  be  tenned  the  bread  gauge  principle  in 
these  matters ;  end  their  views  are  eonfirmed  bj  the 
aothority  of  Sir  W.  Cobttt  and  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  who  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  smaller  dimeasioas  than  thoae  ap- 
proyed  in  the  said  designs  wonld  end  in  nothing  bat  disap- 
pointment. Altoi^ther,  this  seems  to  be  the  principle  most  in 
favour  in  official  qoarterSf  while  the  proposals  of  private  and 
independent  projectors  point  to  simpler  and  less  expeosiTC 
plans  of  operation. 

Our  readers  will  easily  discern  that,  although  much  interest 
must  naturally  attach  to  these  discussions,  the  points  of  chief 
importance  will  in  any  case  be  secured.  We  shall  obtain  an 
unpolluted  river  and  a  scientific  system  of  sewersge ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  thst  even  these  advsntsges  will  lose  much 
of  their  value,  unless  the  drainage  of  particular  dwellings  is 
placed  upon  a  belter  footing.  It  is  clearly  of  no  use  to  have 
a  good  tunnel  sewer,  unless  the  house-drains  of  all  districts  are 
made  to  avail  themselves  of  the  outfall.  At  present  we  not 
only  have  no  satisfsctory  outfall,  but  many  dwellings  have  no 
communication  even  with  the  sewers  which  actually  exist  At 
the  Court  of  the  Commisaion,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Chair- 


man observed  that  the  number  of  honaea  ''drained  iato 
aewera"— that  is,  brovgfat  for  the  lint  time  into  eonacxiQD 
with  the  sewers  of  the  dntriet— -was  at  the  rate  of  about 
20,000  every  year,  of  wUch  easee  as  niaoy  aa  7,000  were  the 
reanlt  of  oompnlaion.  Very  many  bonsee,  however,  mdndmg, 
aa  Sir  J.  Shelley  observed,  "  some  of  the  best  in  GrosTcoor* 
square,  have  still  cesspools  under  them ;  and  as  long  u  sodi  s 
practice  is  msintained,  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  provide 
general  facilities  for  the  escape  of  district  sewsge.  It  is  of  no 
use  purifying  either  street  or  river,  if  the  very  dwellings  in 
which  we  reside  are  kept  impure.  V^ithout  the  main  drsioife 
scheme  we  csnnot  possibly  have  pood  local  drainage ;  bat 
unlets  local  drainage  is  also  reformed,  the  advantages  of  tbe 
new  system  will  be  lost.  Both  warnings  and  examples  src 
now  before  us.  Pestilence  has  but  just  depsrted  from  oar 
doors,  and  we  cannot  tell  at  what  moment  it  may  retara. 
Amid  all  the  mystery  attending  its  ravages,  this  sloae  seemi 
dear,  that  in  proportion  as  wretchedness  and  dirt  are  soper- 
seded  by  cleanliness  and  comfort  the  plague  is  disarmed  of  iti 
terrors.  We  are  now  blessed  with  a  respite  and  an  opportODitj; 
let  us  turn  them  to  such  account  for  all  classes  of  people  ii 
becomes  reuonable  beings  and  Christisn  men. — ^Tbe  Times. 


LIQUID    MANURE. 


SiR,*-The  following  notes  of  a  leetnre,  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  at  the  'London  Tsvem  on  Thursday  evening,  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  the  subject  being— The  ap- 
plication of  Kquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Mr.  Mechi  (who  presided),  in  introducing  tbe  leetorer,  stated 
that  he  had,  with  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  seen  some 
experiments  at  Reading,  the  result  of  which  waa  most  extra- 
ordinary.   Mr.  Wilkins  had  there  taken  some  very  poor  land, 
near  the  station,  and  divided  it  into  a  series  of  double  beds* 
for  various  kinds  of  produce,  one  bed  being  treated  by  Mr. 
Wilkins's  process,  and  the  other  adjacent  to  it  by  the  ordinary 
method ;  in  every  instance  the  produee  of  the  former  largely 
exceeded  that  of  the  latter,  the  seed  being  sown  in  both  beds 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  aame  parcel.    It  wu  a  matter 
of  calculation  whether  the  produce  wonld  give  a  sufficiently 
large  return  to  justify  so  great  an  outlay ;  but  he  thought  that 
if  the  oost  of  paving,  &e.,  Whre  even  £100  per  aere^  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  increased  crop  would  not  return  aa  ample 
interest  on  the  outlsy,  and  a  Iszge  profit.    All  the  crops  on 
the  beds  at  Reading  treated  according  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  pro- 
cess exhibited  extreme  freshness  and  loxurianee,  and  especially, 
in  the  case  of  the  mangold  wund  and  carrots,  great  freedom 
from  ftngs.    The  practical  application  of  the  sewage  of  our 
towns  to  the  land  by  means  of  pumpe  and  pipes,  as  he  distri- 
buted liquid  manure  at  Tiptree  Hall,  was  a  subject  deserving 
great  attention.    Prof.  Way  had  estimated  the  value  of  the 
sewage  of  London  at  two  millions  sterling ;  it  would  be  a  very 
great  result  if  it  could  be  disposed  of  even  for  one  mfllioD. 
The  water  companiea  pump  up  and  convey  a  ton  of  water 
several  mUes  for  about  a  penny ;  and  if  it  can  pay  to  bring 
the  water  for  London  from  Hampton,  it  would,  he  thought,  be 
quite  as  economieal  to  pump  out  the  sewage  of  London  to  the 
wute  lands  and  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  by  making 
sterile  land  productive,  largely  increase  the  food  of  the  popu- 
lation.   By  ^iplying  manure  aa  a  top-dresaing,  the  surlhoe  was 
to  a  certain  extent  caked  or  hardened ;  but  in  Mr.  Wilkina's 
system  the  top  soil  remahied  uncaked,  and  abaoibed  fireely  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 


Mr.  Wilkins  commenced  by  stating  that  by  his  impioved 
ayatem  of  agricoltnie  Roasia  would  be  anpeneded  in  the 
growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  England  would  be  independcat 
of  all  nationa  for  the  neeessaiies  of  life :  that  two  crops,  nty, 
three  crops,  and  for  cattle  aeven  crops,  annually  might  be  pro* 
dttoed. 

In  the  year  18S8  the  lecturer  took  a  piece  of  waste  Isnd  st 
Wokingham,  a^aeent  to  Mr.  Walter's  property,  whidi  hsisid 
out  and  planted  with  flax  and  hemp,  according  to  his  own 
method,  aa  fbllows :— ^Hie  upper  soil  being  removed,  a  paved 
floor  of  brick  was  constructed,  at  about  18  inches  from  the 
surftice,  round  which  was  placed  brick  on  edge  4^  inches  higfa, 
forming  a  raised  rim  round  the  entire  plot,  the  whole  being 
made  perfectly  water-tight;  semidrenlsr  tilea  with  open  jointi 
were  placed  longitudinally  on  thia  floor,  having  their  coavex 
aide  upwards,  and  communicating  at  one  end  with  a  verticil 
pipe,  to  receive  the  Uqnid  manure,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
plug,  by  raiaing  which  the  quantity  of  aewage-water  in  tbe  bed 
could  be  reduced  or  entirely  drained  off;  there  wu  slio 
another  pipe  by  which  could  be  observed  the  height  at  whieh 
the  fluid  stood  in  the  bed.  The  rows  of  drain-pipes  were  Isid 
parslld  to  each  other,  their  distance  apart  being  regulated  by 
the  width  between  the  rows  of  seeds  about  to  be  sown. 

The  top  soil  was  then  replaced  to  a  level  with  the  lurfsee, 
and  the  flax  and  hemp  sown  in  rows  exsctly  over  the  Hoe  of 
drain-pipes;  the  liquid  manure  was  applied  dosm  the  pipe 
once  or  twice  a  week,  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  in  tbe  bed, 
and  then  drained  ofiT.  The  first  crop  of  hemp  was  sown  in  tbe 
middle  of  April,  and  the  second  crop,  from  new  seed,  three 
months  after,  on  the  same  ground ;  both  crops  were  sbout 
6  feet  long.  Specimens  of  these  were  produced,  as  slso  of  tbe 
two  crops  of  flax  grown  on  the  same  land. 

Mr.  Wilkins  considered  that  the  application  of  liquid  msBore 
to  the  root  of  a  plant  was  the  true  principle  of  Nature;  thst 
the  tip  of  the  root  waa  the  month  of  the  plant,  the  leares  were 
its  lungs,  and  that,  in  order  to  render  that  plant  Inxnriaat,  its 
fcod  must  be  aupplied  to  its  montb,  and  not  to  its  lungs.  Ha 
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did  Uiit  by  hia  method,  the  liquid  bciof  drawn  np  by  ctpillary 
attnetioii  and  ev»poration,  to  the  roota. 

The  Isctmcr  then  exhibited  acme  apecimena  of  potatoca, 

maofel-viinel,  Indian  eon,  beetroot,  Italian  rye-f^rasa,  and 

lueene,  produced  on  Uie  experimental  garden  at  Reading, 

laid  out  on  the  principle  aa  before  deacribed.    The  rent  paid 

by  him  ht  thia  piece  of  ground  (aeren  acrea  and  a  amall 

cottage)  wu  £2  per  annum.    The  planta  in  each  doable  bed 

vere  aovn  on  the  aame  day  firom  the  aame  aeed.    Theae  beda 

vereeaeh  100  feet  aqoare,  thoae  on  the  new  principle  re- 

cfffiag  about  two  feeda  of  liquid  manure  weekly,  and  no 

maaaic  being  applied  to  the  a4)aeent  one.    The  reault  of  the 

experiment  waa  that  on  the  beda  cultivated  on  hia  ayatem  the 

potatoci  were  double  the  weight  of  thoae  on  the  unprepared 

jieee,  beiog  taken  np  in  eleren  weeka.    The  mangel*wurael 

vaa  prodsMd  at  the  rate  of  about  69  toot  per  acre^the  aTcrage 

we^  of  the  raota  being  12  ponnda  each,  whereaa  on  the  nn> 

pnpaied  piece  it  waa  4  ponnda,  and  on  a  pieoe  of  ground 

piepued  with  a  top  drcaaing  of  liquid  manure,  6  pounda.  The 

Itafiaa  ly^graaa  waa  cut  five  timea  on  the  prepared  bed  to  one 

cot  on  Uie  other;  the  fifth  of  the  former  being  exceedingly 

teader  and  juicy,  while  the  one  of  the  latter  waa  tough  and 

dry.    The  lucerne  alao  gave  three  cuta  on  the  new  ayatem  to 

one  on  the  old.    The  Indian  corn  came  to  a  good-aiaed  ear  on 

one  piece;  but  no  com  ripened  on  the  other.    The  wheat  and 

ncde  crop  did  not  anoeeed,  owing,  u  Mr.  Wilkina  auppoaea, 

to  bad  aeed.    The  white  tnmipe  were  aown  on  Sept.  2nd— on 

aoe  bed  tumipa  of  a  lafge  aise  were  prodnoed ;  on  the  other, 

tbe  aceda  never  vegeCnted.    After  the  potatoea  were  taken  up 

00  the  pnpnred  bed,  winter  broccoli  waa  aown,  and  in  aix  weeka 

waa  rettly  fior  table.    Una  waa  followed  by  Savoy  cabbagea, 

it  to  ent  laat  month,  or  three  cropa  prodnoed  between  May 

aad  December.     A  eattle-cabbage  waa  grown,  weighing  12 

paooda;  ita  atomp  wu  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and 

it  had  BOW  on  it  15  young  cabbagea.    In  June  he  had  planted 

a  amall  potato,  picked  np  at  Wokingham,  of  a  kind  which 

bat  addom  arrives  at  a  large  aiae ;  thia  was  taken  up  early  in 

September,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.Mechi,when  the  haulm  waa 

found  to  be  five  feet  long,  and  the  produce  of  the  root  17 

potitoca;  having  a  total  weight  of  8^  pounda,  one  potato 

akoe  weighing  two  pounda. 

Aa  aah-kafed  kidney,  planted  in  aand,  on  the  top  of  a 
house,  in  devea  weeka  produced  84  potatoea. 

The  resolta  of  feeding  cows  on  therye-graaa  produced,  waa 
that  one  eow  gave  aeven  quarta  of  milk  when  fed  on  the  graaa 
from  the  bed  on  the  new  ayatem,  but  only  aix  quarta  when 
lied  on  that  from  the  other.  The  lecturer  had  no  doubt  that 
the  cream  and  batter  would  be  largely  increased.  It  waa 
laentioned  that  the  application  of  aewer  water  to  the  roota  of 
aoae  geraniums  had  cauaed  them  to  be  in  perpetual  bloom, 
lad  aaggestions  were  thrown  out  for  the  application  of  thia 
priadple  to  eonaervatoriea  and  aittiog-rooma. 

Xr.  Wilkina  eatimated  that  the  coat,  according  to  hia 
pRaeat  conBtraction,  with  bricka  or  tilea,  would  be  about 
£100  per  acre ;  but  he  believed,  by  forming  the  water-tight 
bottom  of  gaa  tar  and  aand,  that  the  expense  wonld  be  re- 
dseed  to  about  £50  per  acre.  Even  at  the  larger  coat,  on 
tbe  Teiy  wont  land,  he  waa  certain  a  very  large  profit  would 
tttroc;  and  that,  by  the  employment  of  hia  principle, 
Eagfaod  might  become  independent  of  all  nationa  for  the 
of  life. 


large  acale  will  be  very  great,  though  I  do  not  aay  they  may 
not  be  overcome  by  talent  and  energy. 

If  executed  in  a  aeriea  of  amall  beda,  the  coat  of  diatribution 
would  be  exceaaive.  Thia  ia  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Wilkina 
hu  not  entered,  and  which  would  be  inaignifieant  in  an  ex- 
periment on  a  amall  acale.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beda 
or  reservoira  are  conatructed  of  large  area,  the  ordinary 
drainage  of  the  land  will  not  be  ao  efficiently  carried  on  ;  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  keep  the  reaervoir  perfectly  water-tight ; 
and  in  undulating  ground  the  aewer  water  would  not  be  re* 
tained  in  the  reaervoir,  but  drain  off  over  the  lower  edge. 

I  therefore  do  not  think  that  the  conatruction  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wilkina  will  be  likely  to  anoeeed,  though  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  ayatem  may,  in  time,  be  brought  into  profitable  uae 
on  a  large  acale,  by  some  modification  of  the  present  draining 
tiles  and  mode  of  laying  them,  so  aa  to  combine  in  one 
operation  the  two  objects  of  suxflaoe-dnmuige  andimdctgnnnd 
application  of  liquid  manure. 

I  hope  before  the  end  of  another  year  we  may  have  this  and 
other  informatioQ  connected  therewith,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  come  to  acondnsive  decision  on  this  important  subject 

H.  P.  8TBPHBM80N. 

London,Z7,  Ckaring-croat,  Jan,  15fA,  1855. 


I  think  that  this  method  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  cottage 
Svdena,  where  it  will  no  doubt  largely  increaae  the  crop  ;  but 
it  appears  to  mm  that  the  difficulties  in  cairying  it  oat  on  a 


GUANO  V.  PROTECTION.— Mr.  Hope,  an  East  Lothian 
fkrmer  of  some  note,  ia  atated  to  have  aaid,  in  "the  Tranaao- 
tiona  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Sodety,"  that  "it 
ia  to  the  invaluable  aid  of  guano  that  the  fkrmera  of  the  United 
Kingdom  an  mainly  indebted  for  having  been  aucoeaafiilly 
carried  through  a  tranaition  atate  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  the 
approach  of  which  flaw  regarded  without  alarm,  as  it  wu  not 
nnfelteven  by  those  who  had  strongly  advocated  the  propriety 
of  the  change.''  The  prosperity  whieh  the  fiurmers  have  lately 
enjoyed  in  this  country,  as  wdl  as  on  the  continent— the  large 
oonsumptioo  of  gnsno  in  the  Mauritias,  the  West  Indies* 
and  the  United  States,  will  all  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for 
this  valuable  manure;,  which  haa  now  become  a  great  staple 
commodity,  and  gives  employment  to  over  200,000  tons  of 
Britiah  ahipping  annually.  The  aunleaa  landa  of  Gieat  Britain, 
the  rice  fidda  of  Italy,  the  wine  landa  of  Germany,  the  ez- 
hauated  coffee  plantationa  of  Brasil,  and  the  arid  plaina  of  Peru, 
all  teatify  to  ita  fertilising  propertiea.  In  1851,  6,550  tons 
of  guano  were  anpplied  to  farmera  from  Leith;  in  1852,  8,000 
tone ;  in  1853, 13,500— ahowing  an  iuerease  in  the  consnmp- 
tion  there,  as  compared  with  1851,  of  fully  100  per  cent.  Lsst 
year,  we  believe,  nearly  10  per  cent,  increase  was  shown.  In 
the  Clyde,  in  December,  there  was  a  stock  of  nesrly  4,000  tons 
nady  for  spring  orders.  It  thus  beeomes  a  matter  of  great 
importances  to  the  agricnltursl  community— nay,  we  may  go 
further,  and  say,  to  the  community  at  large— that  aoflldent 
auppliea  of  guano  be  directed  to  oar  ahores,  at  or  under  the 
current  prices  of  the  laat  four  years ;  and  although  there  is  a 
general  outcry  in  Liverpool,  and  aome  other  quartera,  against 
the  monopoly  in  Peruvian  gnano,  we  have  reason  to  bdieve 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Lothisn^  and  Scotland  generally,  are 
aatiafied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  buaineu  ia  at  preaent  con- 
ducted. The  dealera  boy  cargoes  from  Measrs.  Gibba,  and  it 
ia  aupplied  to  the  farmers  direct  f^om  the  import  ahips,  whereby 
they  are  slwaya  aafSe  against  adulteration  or  infimor  quality. 
Prices,  however,  erenow  fUly£2  per  ton  higher  than  last  year; 
the  price  for  Pemvian  being  at  £11  to  £18»  whilst  in  Jaonary, 
1854,  it  conld  be  had  at  £0  5a.  per  ton. 
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AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY    AND    MECHANICS. 


Iq  going  through  the  Patent  Office  lately  with  Benoet 
Woodcraft,  Esq. I  our  attention  wai  more  particularly 
arreated  bj  two  ihlagg^Firtt,  Th9  importance  qf  this 
branch  qf  Government  to  Agriculture^  and,  eecond,  the 
laboara  of  Her  Mijeatj'a  Commiuioner  to  effect  a 
thorough  reformation  in  it  as  far  as  the  meant  within  his 
power  will  enable  him  to  do  lo,  bringing  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  iogennity  of  all  ages  and  nations  to  the 
asiistanoe  of  the  British  livmer.  The  two  are  kindred 
mbjeets,  mntually  Interettinff  it  will  be  peroeiTed ;  both 
of  them  Twy  comprsheniiv  too  mveh  so  for  diseosrion 
in  one  article ;  and  therefore  we  shall  treat  them  sepa* 
rately  in  two,  in  the  order  jost  giTOO  vnder  the  above 
title  or  heading. 

The  Patent  Office  may  not  vnaptiy  be  termed  the 
fountain  of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  for  it  is  through  it 
that  progress  in  those  sciences  is  first  obtained.  No 
doubt  many  successful  discoveries  hare  been  made,  and 
reduced  to  practice  without  being  patented;  but  when 
we  look  at  the  reason  why,  vis.,  the  expenses  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  antiquated  circumstances  experienced 
there — ^the  unanimous  admission  that  iuTentors  hate  an 
inherent  right  in  property  of  this  descriptlott,  and  to 
remuneration  for  the  same-  and  that  the  arguments  of 
those  who  advocate  no  patent  laws,  and  act  accordingly, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  most  plebeian  of  all  Demo- 
cratio  governments,  where  **  those  Un  best  who  have 
the  longest  teeth"— the  olyeotion  ean  have  little  weight 
with  the  rsaders  of  the  Mori  Lane  Bxpreee*  More. 
0fTer»  it  rather  bdongs  to  the  next  diviaioa  of  our  snbjeet, 
the  T^ftrmaHom  going  an  at  the  Patent  Ojftee,  eo  that 
we  shall  briefly  dispose  of  it  when  we  eome  to  that  head. 
Meantime,  snffioe  it  to  eay,  that  property  of  this  kind 
must  be  under  the  control  of  some  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Woodcroft  will  prove 
the  Patent  Office  the  correct  one,  and  that  all  luTcntions 
may  be  easily  controlled  here. 

The  Talue  of  chemical  and  mechanical  inrentions 
applicable  to  agriculture  may  be  estimated  by  the  in- 
crease of  produce,  and  saving  of  labour  and  expense, 
which  they  effeet.  If»  for  instanoe,  we  tttimttff  the 
•fleet  of  pateot  manure  hitherto  disoorered  at  an  increase 
•f  prodnee  of  j^  per  acre  over  and  above  its  own  oost, 
tiien  the  result  would  be  an  annual  profit  to  the  nation 
of  j^80,000,000,  suppoeing  snch  manure  to  be  fUly 
applied  to  all  soils.  The  expense  of  manual  labour  and 
horse-power,  again,  will  considerably  exceed  this  sum 
annually;  and  tiie  Tory  important  question  of  how  much 
of  it  can  be  saved  by  improred  nuushinery  and  steam 
power  is  now  engaging  the  serious  inquiry  of  the  Patent 
Office,  u  well  as  the  agricultural  public.  And,  besides 
this  saving  on  manual  and  horse  labour,  improved  ma- 
chinery and  steam  are  now  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  dfiinage  and  onltun  of  the  soil;  so  that  results 
thwpafrom  mny  graafly  ezoeed  in  vnlne  those  of  either,  or 
even  both,  of  the  former  improvements. 


But  although  we  may  thus  estimate  the  valoe  of 
inventions  retrospectively  viewed,  we  oaonot  ealeolttet 
CTcn  by  the  most  distant  approximation,  what  chemietl 
and  mechanical  discoveries  may  prospectirely  prodaoe; 
and  this  is  the  most  important  view  of  the  labjeet^ 
that  which  more  particiUarly  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  Patent  Offiee,  and  which  is  but  too  commonly  over- 
looked, if  not  set  at  nought  altogether,  by  the  public. 

This  latter  misfortune  of  overlooking  what  msj  jet 
be  obtained,  of  reasoning  and  acting  as  if  Inventioa  iud 
already  reached  her  laat  stage  in  the  march  of  progreii, 
ia  a  Tory  serious  one,  and  probably  experienoed  more 
injuriously  in  agriculture  than  any  of  the  other  arti ; 
and  the  opposite  extreme,  of  not  embracing  the  im- 
proTements  of  tO'day  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
better  to-morrow,  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  fkrmer. 

In  practice,  this  latter  extreme  is  but  too  often  i 
mere  pretext  to  cover  poverty,  ignorance  of  the  valaeof 
new  things,  or  an  over-attachment  to  old  model  of 
using  them }  bat  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  oar 
rural  districts  under  a  better  system  of  education,  tnd 
righto  of  capital  invested  in  land  and  ito  cultivitioB, 
such;  wUl  soon  disappear,  althooffh  hitherto  the  pro- 
vinoes  themaelvea  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  sonndosM 
of  the  aboTe,  and  resulU  oonaequently  experienoed. 

The  propoeitlon,  therefore,  of  the  Patent  Oi&oe,  ti 
involving  its  duties  to  agriculture,  may  be  thus  brieily 
defined :  to  bring  the  greateet  aoMuut  ofehemittrynd 
mechaniee  to  bear  upon  the  eoU  and  ite  produce  i  and 
the  obvious  duty  of  agriculture  is  to  respond  to  the 
labours  of  the  Patent  Office— propositions  too  obrioui 
to  require  proof. 

Reciprocity  of  action,  however,  although  thus  linple 
in  theory,  is  otherwise  in  practice,  from  the  manf 
stubborn  drcnmstances  of  the  soil  which  both  patenteei 
and  farmers  have  to  overcome.  Let  us  take  the  aewage- 
matter  of  towns  and  steam*plough  as  exsmplss  lot 
illustration. 

In  the  former  ease,  how  many  flattering  propoiitiooi 
has  the  Patent  Office  enunciated  as  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  sewage  matter  of  towns  into  a  portoble  manure, 
easily  applied  to  the  soil,  and  capable  of  increasing  iti 
produce  so  as  to  render  the  country  entirely  independent 
of  foreign  com  I  And  yet  the  fact  ia  notorious  that  not 
only  has  this  not  been  realised,  but  that  the  farther  in- 
ventors have  proceeded  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  the  more  insurmountable  the; 
appear  I  So  that  many  farmers  are  now  beginning  to 
despair  of  ever  receiving  portable  manure  of  any  ^^^ 
from  this  sonroe,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  ap- 
plication  of  sewage  in  ito  natural  or  liquid  form  to  their 
hungry  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  inventors,  who  have  any  prsetifiai 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  fanniog»  ^^^ 
perceive  that  the  diffionltiea  in  the  way  of  any  •^^'^^ 
and  paying  liqaid  sewago  vyalem  is  as  gf«tt»  ^  ^ 
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greater,  than  those  in  the  way  of  ita  manufacture  and 
applicaUon  in  a  portable  form.  Henoe  the  proapecta 
vbidi  the  Patent  Office  holda  oat  for  new  di8C0Teriea» 
npported  hj  the  premiums  offered  hj  enterprizing  indi- 
Tidoala,  anch  aa  Mr,  Brooks,  of  Mancheater,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  acepticiam  and  prejndicea  thrown  in  hia 
way,  laudably  pointa  the  pioneering  geniaa  of  the  in- 
TeDtor  to  a  aonrce  of  mannrial  wealth  without  ita 
panlld  in  tiie  world. 

In  the  latter  eaaci  the  progreaa  of  the  ateam*plongh 
ia  more  vniform ;  the  obataclea  in  the  way  being  me- 
chanical, appearing  more  eaaily  OTereome  at  erery  ad* 
Taoce  which  la  made. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Patent 
Office  will  nltimately  triumph  orer  all  the  difficultiea  in 
the  way,  in  both  theae  casea — in  the  former  aa  well  aa 
the  latter ;  and  that  it  would  accomplish  thia  aooner  if 
its  laws  were  farther  reviaad,  placing  them  upon  a  foot- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  grand  object  they  hare  in 
view ;  in  other  words,  were  chemistry  and  mechanica 
caltiTated  aa  the  other  sciences  are  (?)  ;  for  we  know 
seTcral  iuTentors  who  are  anxious  to  enter  both  fields 
(iewsge.mannre  and  ateam-plough),  were  the  public , 
or  iU  repreeeniaiive  the  Patent  Office,  hQueefiy  to  give 
tkem  credit  for  their  inventions  (?)  without  calling 
*pon  tkem  to  pay  a  triple  fine  for  thie  discharge  of 
public  duig  !  !  but  who  cannot,  for  conscience'  sake, 
eater  h&to  patent- office  speculation »  or  pay  away  hard- 
earned  mooey  without  first  receiving  value  for  it. 

A  practical  queation  arises  out  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  of  some  Talue-— vis  i  the  point  at  which  farmers 
ihoald  embrace  progreaaiva  improvementa ;  and  the 
obvioaa  anawer  ia,  that  whanever  they  become  paying 
coDcems,  they  should  then  do  ao. 

In  the  ledaedoD  of  this  rule  to  praotloe,  It  is  a  oom- 
BMu  mistake  on  the  part  of  Inventors  to  set  too  high  a 
▼aloe  upon  thdr  productions,  both  intrinsically  and 
commerdally,  thua  preventing  their  general  adoption  by 
over-eatimatea  of  thia  kind,  until  something  more  fa- 
vourable haa  appeared  in  the  field,  to  supersede  them : 
while  another  error  is  to  place  their  inventiona  in  the 
hsada  of  companies,  in  the  hopes  that  by  such  means 
they  can  force  the  public  to  embrace  them.    The  conae- 
qacaosa  oi  anob  a  eoune  are  almost  too  manifeat  to 
sdaiit  of  recital.     The  '<  Mancheater  Sewage  Quano 
Cempany''  naay  be  taken  aa  an  iUuatrationy  where  the 
axpanaes  of  manageoMnt  and  manulaetnre  exceeded  the 
vsfaie  of  the  manure !     Now  in  thia  eaae  there  eannot 
U  a  doubt  that  too  high  an  eatimate  waa  formed  of  the 
viloe  of  the  manure,  and  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
eeoBomy  of  the  raw  materiaia,  both  aa  to  price  and  qua- 
lity (we  allnde  here  principally  to  peat  charcoal) ;  for  if 
the  manure  was  worth  "  25b.  per  ton,"  we  oan  have  no 
hmtation  in  saying  that  the  Patent  Office  will  yet  snc- 
ceid  ia  maldttg  it  at  the  money  with  a  fair  profit.    If 
*'  2Ss.  per  ton"  (we  repeat)  ia  the  agricultural  value  of 
"  Bcwsp  guano,"  the  problem  which  the  inventor,  or 
toj  9oe  who  adlopta  hia  proposition,  has  got  to  solve  is 
to  msQufacture  it  at  the  money  with  a  profit ;  and  aa 
they  are  afiterwarda  able  to  increase  ita  intrinaic  value, 
10  to  iocreaae  ita  price. 


The  fact  of  many  farmers  having  allowed  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  sorta  of  traah,  haa  no  doubt 
been  in  some  meuure  the  oauao  of  leading  not  a  few 
manure  manufacturers  and  patentees  to  the  conclusion 
that  auch  were  in  reality  yielding  a  profit  \  and  it  ia  even 
poaaible  that  injurioua  aubstancea  of  little  money  value, 
when  applied  to  some  soils,  may  stimulate  them  for  a 
time  so  as  to  yield  an  extra  crop,  and  thua  give  riae  to 
erroneoua  conclusions  on  both  sides ;  but  aa  farmers  and 
patentees  become  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the 
chenuatry  of  manure  and  aoilay  and  the  wanta  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  conaequencea  of  thia  kind  vrill  be 
avoided. 

In  theae  observations  we  must  not  be  understood  aa 
advocating  the  manufacture  of  uaelesa  manurea ;  but 
while  we  carefully  avoid  thia  whirlpool)  let  ua  alao  with 
equal  anxiety  shun  the  opposite  rock  of  only  using  Peru- 
vian gnanoy  when  one-tenth  of  the  demanda  of  the  soil 
cannot  be  supplied  from  thia  source,  for  such  ia  obvi- 
ously to  raise  the  price  so  as  to  leave  no  profit,  and, 
what  is  worse,  ttarve  the  soiL  The  sound  practice  of 
the  farmer  is  to  use  aa  much  of  both  as  he  can  with  a 
profit ;  and  of  the  manufe  manufacturer,  to  call  to  hia 
aid  all  the  ehemical  and  mechanical  assistance  he  can 
procure,  so  aa  to  enable  him  to  sell  his  products  at  the 
loweat  possible  price,  never  dreaming,  In  the  present 
state  of  science,  that  by  the  adoption  of  thia  or  that 
patentee's  proposalsy  or  a  combination  of  them,  he  haa 
attained  to  a  fortune-making  business  in  the  short  period 
of  a  patent,  for  large  profits  are  incompatible  with  an 
inferior  article ;  while  immense  fortunes  are  sometimes 
made  on  things  very  low  in  quality,  merely  by  aelling  at 
a  amall  price  and  profit  where  the  demand  and  consnmp- 
tion  are  great.  Now,  in  the  ease  of  the  aoil,  the  demand 
and  eonaumptioQ  of  manure  may  be  aaid  to  bean- 
limited  ;  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  artificial  manurea  are  equally  ao.  Henee  the 
wide  iield  of  promise  for  inrentieni  indnatryf  and 
capital ;  for  if  artificial  mannrea  were  mannfactured  at  a 
•efficiently  low  price  to  call  into  action  thia  unlimited 
conaumption  of  the  aoil,  fortunea  might  be  made  from 
small  profits,  while  the  opposite  must  remain  the  result 
of  the  present  extravagant  charges. 

What  we  have  juat  aaid  of  manurea  ia  equally  appli- 
cable, in  principle,  to  machinery ;  for  long  before  newly- 
invented  machinea  are  brought  to  comparative  perfec- 
tion, it  will  aometimes  pay  the  farmer  to  use  them.  The 
reairfng  machine  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  thia.  How 
many  are  therai  for  toatanoey  who  have  waited,  and  are 
waiting,  for  a  more  perfect  machine  of  thia  kind  1  while 
others,  by  the  use  of  either  Ball's,  M'Cormiek'a»  or 
Hussey's,  have  cleared  their  cost  ten  times  over.  In 
this  rsspect  there  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between 
the  foresight,  economy,  and  profits  of  farmers  not  very 
eaaily  reconciled,  but  yet  maintainlDg  with  fidelity  the 
truth  of  the  old  Roman  proverb,  "  Ruaticua  expeetat 
dum  deflnat  amnia,  at  ille  labitur  et  labetur."  Even 
where  machines  have  attained  to  comparative  perfection, 
aa  our  prize  plougha,  portable  and  fixed  enginee  and 
thraahing  machinea,  aeed  and  manure  drills,  fte.,  &e.y 
how  many  are  there  who  still  use  the  mde  things  of  the 
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last  centary  !  Such^  iii  a  word,  is  the  mechanical  state 
of  the  proTinces,  generally  speaking,  that  if  the  statis- 
tics of  implements,  machinery,  and  modes  of  using 
them  were  laid  hefore  our  readers,  we  question  yery 
much  if  half  the  truth  would  be  credited.  We  are  not 
denying  that  progress  is  being  made  in  agricul- 
tural mechanics ;  quite  the  contrary,  for  many 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  embracing  every  im- 
provement as  soon  as  introduced,  while,  generally 
speaking,  an  anxiety  Is  beginning  to  be  manifested 
among  the  agricultural  public  to  benefit  by  the  assist- 
ance of  improved  machinery  of  every  kind,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  other  branches  of  industry  ;  but  confining 
ourselves  to  the  past,  how  many  are  there  who  have 
never  yet  once  thought  that  the  Patent  Office  had  any- 
thing  to  do  with  suecettful  farming^  but  who  have 
all  their  lifetime  acted  on  the  contrary,  neither  recipro- 
cating with  patentees,  chemical  nor  mechanical,  as  if 
their  rule  was  to  finish  each  century  with  the  imple- 


ments they  began  it !  In  the  manufttcturing  world, 
how  differently  has  it  been  !  for  there,  spinning-wheeli, 
reels,  looms,  &e.,  have  repeatedly  been  consigned  to  the 
lumber-room,  or  sold  for  what  old  iron  would  bring,  for 
no  other  reaeon  than  to  enable  their  ownert  to  make 
fortunes  /  How  often,  on  the  contrary,  have  our  pro- 
vinces been  turned  nearly  upside  down  about  com  Itws, 
malt  tax,  and  tenant  right !  while  in  which  of  them  hu 
a  similar  movement  been  made  in  favour  of  a  reformation 
of  the  Patent  Laws  ?  and  yet  is  the  fact  not  notoriooi 
that  they  are  equally,  if  not  more,  interested  in  the 
latter  than  the  former  ?  for  the  former,  strictly  speaking, 
are  only  commercial  questions,  while  the  latter  embncei 
the  whole  field  of  successful  husbandry,  as  we  hvro 
already  shown.  But  if  such  has  been  the  spathjof 
agricultare  for  the  past  to  its  best  interests  and  only 
aid  in  need  (progress  in  chemistry  and  mechanics),  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  so  for  the  future. 


PROFITS    OF    POULTRY    KEEPING. 


We  notieed  some  time  sinoe  the  minner  in  which  a  gentle- 
man who  ooeupiea  a  leading  position  amongst  the  magistracy 
of  this  county,  was  bringing  to  the  test  by  careful  management, 
and  the  keeping  of  a  correct  financial  aoeoimt,  the  profits  that 
may  he  made  from  poultry.  His  purpose  was  not  the  breeding 
of  prise  birds  for  a  show* day,  often,  perhsps,  done  at  a  con- 
siderable pecnniaiy  loaa,  hat  to  illnstrate  how  this  too-much 
neglected  branch  uf  mral  eeonomy  might  be  improved  and 
extended,  to  the  gsin  of  the  fanner,  if  more  general  attention 
were  paid  to  it  We  have  now  the  following  letter,  containing 
the  balance  sheet  for  the  year,  with  an  explanatory  statement, 
and  we  publish  them,  beUering  they  will  be  read  with  interest 
at  the  fire-side  of  the  fium-house. 

Cott  of  food  and  rearing,  January  let  to  December  Zltt,  1854< 

VOWLS  OP  ALL  SIZUB,  ATEBAGK  60. 

Food — ^being  barley  (in  grain)  barleymeal,  oatmeal,  £    a.  d. 
grits,  lettuee  leaves,  awede  tnmips,  riee  and  milk, 
end  Uver ;  all  u  oocasion  required,  and  without 
stint 11    2    6 

Fsid  for  care  end  rearing  them.... 2    9    0 


Bslsnee. 


18  11    6 
5    6    8 


18  17    9 
Produce  for  the  year,  Januiry  lit  to  December  BUt,  1864. 

FOWLS  or  ALL  8IZBB,  AVEUAGI  60. 

Dorkings'  eggs 698 

Cochin  ditto 700 

Atld.each 1298      5    7    9 

Pallets  killed 62 

Pullets,  ready  for  table 28 

At3s.each 90    18  10    0 


£18  17    9 
N3.»A1]  the  pallets  weighed  3  lbs.,  plucked  and  trussed 
for  the  table. 


This  aoconnt  should  be  attended  with  some  obserratioiii,  m 
that  it  may  be  understood.  In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  food 
only  may  be  taken  at  say  £12  for  the  year ;  makiDg  the  eako- 
ation  more  easy,  vis.,  £1  per  month ;  not  exorbitant  for  the 
Ikeep  of  60  birds,  and  considering  the  excessive  price  of  btrle; 
48. 6d.  snd  Ss.  per  basbd,  all  the  time,  and  everythiog  in  pro- 
portion. This,  then,  gives  4d.  as  the  cost  per  fowl,  great  and 
small ;  thus,  the  keep  of  a  pallet  5  months,  when  thej  ue 
large  enough  to  kill,  would  average  Is.  8d.  per  fowl,  Ufd  for 

bird. 
Then  if  the  fsrmer  oi  cottager  hied  them  himself,  the  £2  9i. 

paid  others  for  caze  and  rearing  makes  the  balsnoe  £7  15a>  8d< 

The  mixture  in  the  breed  between  Cochin  snd  Dorking,  which 

for  distinction  sake  I  have  called  "  Codors,"  has  impioTed  both 

in  "flavour^  and  "form"  for  the  table. 

The  aceoant  of  the  excelleace  of  the  pure  Cochin,  civen  in 
Richardson's  "Domestic  Fowls,"  page  69,  is  perfectly  troe. 
Some  people  are  pleased  to  ssy  that  the  flesh  ii  yeUow  becaue 
the  akin  and  lege  incline  to  that  eoloor ;  but,  in  fiKt,  it  it  of 
purest  white;  it  might  as  well  be  said  (poetice)  the  ml  of 
black  calf  would  be  blaek,  or  of  the  mflk  of  a  black  eov. 

As  to  the  eggs,  there  is  no  month  in  the  yesr  when  the 
Cochins  did  not  lay ;  in  November  and  December  hat,  the 
Dorkmgs  had  no  eggs,  but  the  ten  breeding  Coehms,  in  thoie 
montha,  laid  76  egga. 

The  aole  object  of  the  present  experiment  was  to  try  wbst 
might  be  done,  bj  cultivating  these  two  scrts  ss  a  matter  of 
uee/ul  economy,  not  to  breed  monsters;  the  mediam  tist  >i^ 
snunals  is  really  the  beat,  as  in  fruit,  as  every  ^ood  gaideoer 
knows.  My  object  was  useftdness,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  ub 
well  satisfied. 

lb  conclude,  I  verily  believe  that  the  ordinary  breeders  of 
fowls,  even  for  the  market,  fail  by  ttarving  them ;  in  the  abofe 
statement  I  heaitated  at  nothing,  every  article  of  food  wu  dear, 
and  I  fed  them  without  atint.  Hoping  thia  remit  may  be  of 
uae,  I  ahall  be  obliged  by  your  making  it  pubUc-Chelmifwd 
Chronicle. 
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DESTRUCTION    OF    WOOD     PIGEONS. 


For  wveitl  jcan  fhe  himen  of  Eut  Lothian  have  been 

Bach  mnojed  by  tte  iigniy  etnied  hj  wood  pigeona— their 

depradatSona  being  moat  felt  upon  the  Swediah  turnip  after  it 

eoBwa  into  rangh  leaf,  oontinmng  up  till  the  bulba  aie  atorad. 

The  dofcr  pkmt  in  the  early  itagea^  during  the  firat  winter, 

abo  anfien  aeriooaly,  from  the  head  of  thejatema  being  eaten  by 

the  pigeoBB.    Thej  an  alao  greedy  conaunien  of  com,  and, 

froa  their  atrong  pinion*,  thqr  ean  beat  out  with  great  fuility 

the  gnina  of  gimriog  whea^  when  it  ia  partially  lodged,  ao  u 

to  adait  of  theaapiddng  up  thegrain  thua  thraahed  out.  They 

da  coBQieratiTeiy  very  little  injniy  to  aown  wheatf ,  u,  unlike 

ether  venain  whieh  annoy  the  fanner,  they  do  not  icratch  the 

■oil   The  wood  pigeon  ia  m  hia  habita  Tery  ahy ;  henee  the 

diffadty  el  dettroying  it.    They  alao  increaae  rapidly,  from 

pradneing  two  to  three  brooda  in  a  leaaon. 

That  fimacia  ooeaaionally  anffer  great  loia  from  the  depre- 
datkna  of  wood  pigeona  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  ia  obvioua 
that  the  cmw,  the  pheaaant,  and  lome  other  vermin,  uauaUy 
protected  either  by  landownera  or  by  atatute,  are  equally  en- 
titled  to  he  brought  under  the  ban  of  the  agricultural  public. 
It  ii  ptthapo  not  generally  known  that  the  wood  pigeon  ia 
tte  only  one  of  the  pigeon  family  which  ia  not  protected — the 
pignna  kept  in  doreoota  being  recogniaed  by  atatutea.  The 
aDv,aUhoagh  not  protected  by  atatute,  ia  protected  from 
(hen  being  a  general  fieeling  in  their  faTour,  thua  preventing 
tk  puUie  from  deatroying  them  in  their  rookeriea  during  the 
heeding  aeaaon.  Tbia  deaire  to  protect  rookeriea  among 
hadevnen  ia  in  many  caaea  doe  to  a  aupefititioua  feeling. 
A  belief  cziata  that  the  frU  of  m<»e  than  one  ancient  family 
ba  been  heralded  by  the  "hoane  croaking"  of  the  dark  boat, 
or  by  their  deaerting  of  the  manaion.  We  know  of  no  county 
vham  faiBcn  anffer  more  from  crowB  than  Eaat  Lothian.  On 
Hsndqr  night  we  had  ooeaaion  to  paaa  through  a  portion  of 
ttat  comity ;  and  towarda  erening,  the  flight  of  crowa  which 
peamd  over  on  to  one  of  the  rookeriea  reminded  ua  of  Audu- 


bon'a  deacription  of  the  pigeon-flighta  in  North  America.  We 
calculated  that,  if  each  indifidual  crow  repreeented  one  buahel 
of  wheat  and  one  cwt.  of  potatoea,  they  would  oouanme  and 
deatroy  aa  much  of  theae  aa  the  whole  gemu  man  raaiding 
within  that  county. 

We  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  why  the  tenantry  of  Eaat- 
Lothian  ahould  have  aingled  out  for  extirpation  the  only  bird 
which  ia  not  directly  protected,  by  law  or  otherwiae;  and 
while  approTing  of  their  movement,  ao  frr  aa  the  wood  pigeon 
ia  concerned,  we  would  anggeat  that  they  ahould  atrike  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  ayatem,  via.,  the  rookeriea  and  game  law*. 
That  wood  pigeona  have  increaaed  over  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom to  a  very  great  extent  ia  doobtleaa  true ;  but  thia  haa  anien 
mainly  from  the  protection  afforded  to  game  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  natural  enemiea,  the  eaglea,hawka,  owla,  &c.,  and 
by  the  terror  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every  idioolboy  u  to  the 
entering  of  plaotationa  in  aearch  of  neata.  Thus,  during  the 
breeding  aeason  wood  pigeons  are  undisturbed,  they  choosing 
low  trees  and  bushes  for  their  nests,  also  plentifully  furnished 
in  ordinary  preaervea.  The  wood  pigeon  ia  also,  probably,  a 
migratory  Wd;  and  it  is  believed  by  some  omithologista  that 
when  severe  storms  occur  in  Norway  and  Sweden  they  flock 
to  our  shores,  and  aome  recognise  that  the  true  Norwegian 
wood  pigeon  ia  rather  amaller  in  sise,  with  alao  one  or  two 
alight  variationa  in  marking  from  the  British  species.  If  this 
can  be  proved,  of  which  we  have  little  doubt,  u  we  have 
noticed  the  difference  ourselTes  in  flights  during  aevere 
weather  in  Eaat  Lothian,  the  Aaaodation  ahould  extend  their 
action  not  only  to  other  counties,  but  perhapa  acroaa  the  German 
Ocean!  The  Aaaodation  also  employs  gamekeepers,  thus 
Tirtually  aanctioning  the  continuance  of  the  aystem  by  which 
the  wood  pigeona  and  other  peata  of  the  farm  have  been  so  in- 
creased aa  to  become  a  nuisance,  and  one  beyond  the  control 
of  partiea  directly  intereated  in  their  destruction.— North 
I  Britiah  Agricnltuiiat. 


LEICESTER    SHEEP. 


Having  rend  in  yoor  Joimal  of  the  29th  November  laat,  an 
erlideheided  " Beoteh  Breedera  of  Leioeatera  in  a  fix,"  and 
BOtieed  a  letter  in  reply  from  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilaton,  I  beg,  with 
allxespeet  to  Mr.  Grey,  to  state  that  I  entertain  different  Tiewa 
of  what  are  emaidered  to  be  aheep  of  the  pure  Leicester  breed. 
I  have  for  a  number  of  yeaia  poaaeaaed  a  small  flock  of  Lei- 
ernter  ewca,  and  paid  aome  attention  to  the  aeleetion  of  well- 
toad  itma,  and  having  attended  the  Highland  Bodety'a  Showa 
at  Bcrwieky  at  which  I  happened  not  to  bea  competitor,  but  in 
Miee  to  n  law  of  the  exhibitors^  I  feel  inclined  to  say,  in 
with  many  breedera,  that  the  awards  given  on  that 
to  Leieeater  aheep  were  not  so  satialaetory  aa  I  could 
bsve  wiahed  or  expected.    I  never  understood  that  a  Leieeater 
na,  with  ehort  black-and-white  cars/gray  and  dun  ]ega»  wu  an 
ndicatian  of  the  pure  or  original  breed,  handed  down  from 
Bekeedl  and  the   Collinga,   but,   on   the   contrary,  haTC 
ooaadcred  the   following   propertiea  characteriatic  of   the 
pve  bleed— A  long  narrow  head,  with  strong  legs,  perfectly 
vbite  and  free  of  wool,  long  mutale,  fbll  eyea,  long  white  ears, 
nd  neefc  of  modente  length,  "but  robust,  wide  and  deep  in 
^  chaal;  ■''iff'1*V—  IhO  and  biond  on  the  top,  round  in  the 
i^  biead  acrai  the  loiM  with  levd  back,  long  between  the 


hock  and  rump,  and  atiaight  from  the  top  of  the  aboaldera  to 
the  rump,  very  full  in  the  thigha,  with  tail  frlling  perpendicular 
to  the  ground,  and  carcase  well  dad  with  wool  moderately 
open.  It  therefore  appeara  to  me  to  be  aatep  in  the  wrong 
direction  to  introduce  by  purchase  or  hire  rams  from  their 
"  native  country,"  such  aa  the  priae  animala  at  Berwick ;  as,  if 
theae  observations  are  sound,  which,  permit  me  to  add,  are 
supported  by  frrmers  of  long  standing  and  admitted  ability, 
we  ahall  have  in  a  few  yeara  an  inferior  breed  to  many  of  thoae 
stately  sheep  shown  at  Berwick,  which  were  allowed  to  poasesa 
no  email  ahare  of  merit,  but,  unfortunately,  were  not  considered 
to  belong  to  the  daas  of  pure  Leicestera.  With  regard  to  the 
premiums  at  Berwick  for  aheep,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  in- 
conaiatency  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  as  I  find  upon  referring  to  the  prise  sheet 
that  Mr.  Grey  ia  in  error  when  he  asserted  that  no  distinction 
of  breeds  is  made  by  that  Society — observing  that  four  pre- 
miums, amounting,  to  thirty  pounds  sterling,  were  offered  for 
sheep  of  the  long-wooUed  breed,  which,  I  conceive  comprises 
Lincoln,  Cotawold,  and  Gloucester,  and  thua  dearly  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  the  judgea.  Wm.  Millbr. 

0ldhmMt9ck$M9int,Jm,  B,  1855. 
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CAVALRY     HORSEB. 


BT  CECIL. 


After  forty  yetra  of  tininterrapted  petee.  It  \%  not  lorpriiinf 
that  many  of  the  mnbitioni  of  war  ahould  be  found  In  in  un- 
preiwrfd  condition.  The  delightful  enjoymenta  of  tnnqnillity 
hare  lulled  to  reat  many  of  thoae  energetic  ens^gementa  In 
which  i  nation  ought  to  be  at  ill  timea  employed.  The  aporta 
of  the  fioM  moat  be  recognlaed  aa  objeeti  of  conalderable  mo- 
ment :  their  good  eifeeCa  are  prominently  conapicuons ;  they 
hate  aerred  to  engrota  the  atleotlon,  and  to  keep  in  bodily 
exercise  many  of  our  gallant  offlcera  who  hate  led  their  brave 
men  to  aoek  glory  and  honour  at  the  cannon'i  mouth ;  thpy 
have  alao  had  an  excellent  effect  by  encouraging  peraona  to  the 
Bpeculation  of  breeding  honea,  without  which  the  luppliea 
would  have  been  moat  wofully  inaufficient. 

Although  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  oeiaation  of  hoatilitiea,  yet 
the  leaaon  which  we  have  received  cannot  fail  to  act  aa  a  caution, 
and,  let  the  war  with  Rnisia  terminate  when  it  may,  the  ne- 
eetaity  for  aome  powerfhl  atimntua  to  breeding  horae^,  such  aa 
will  be  adapted  either  for  the  fixture  emergenciea  of  war  or 
other  purpoaea  of  national  utility,  muat  still  be  imperative. 
"  8i  ftU  paeem,  para  bellttm,**  ia  a  motto  which  should  be  en- 
rolled  on  the  bannera  of  our  government,  and  ahould  maintain 
a  prominent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  hu  been  for  several  yeara  evident  to  persona  who  ha?e 
bad  practical  opportnniliea  of  miking  correct  obaervationa, 
that  breeding  horaea  calculated  for  the  general  purpoaea  of  the 
eoantry,  and  espedally  those  which  are  adapted  for  military 
aerviee,  haa  been,  to  a  very  conalderable  extent,  abandoned. 
Tlie  growing  ardonr  for  racing  has  prompted  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  atock  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  it  ia  a 
pnranit  Worthy  the  moat  graciooa  patronage.  The  entbnalaatic 
ttdtement  of  the  ehaae,  creating  a  demand  for  hnntera,  haa 
induced  the  moat  liberal  and  enterprising  of  the  agrienlturiata 
to  meet  that  demand  to  a  certain  extent,  but  alill  inadequate. 
The  cultivatora  of  the  aoil  are  careful  men,  not  willing  to  in- 
Tolve  themselves  in  apeculationa  which  only  preaent  equivocal 
meana  of  aatiafactory  rcmnneration.  With  railwaya  traced 
over  the  face  of  the  country  in  every  direction,  they  naturally 
concluded  that  the  employment  of  horaea  would  be  very  con- 
aiderably  diminished ;  nader  an  apprehenaion  that  they  would 
not  be  required,  the  medir.m  daaa;  aiieh  aa  were  in  former 
dtya  worked  in  etage  ooicfaei,  aa  poatert,  and  which  are  equally 
adapted  for  the  cavalry,  hat  been  totally  neglected.  Their 
attention  hu  been  directed  to  the  production  of  the  other 
extreme  of  the  eqnine  tribe,  the  alow,  heavy,  lumbering,  inac- 
tive earthorae,  to  which  they  have  been  eneonra;>;ed  by  the 
agricultural  societiea.  The  railwaya,  while  they  en;;rots  an 
immenie  proportion  of  traffle,  by  the  facilities  Whish  they 
afford  <kf  locomotion,  have  iocreaaed  the  amount  of  trarelling 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and,  therefbre,  hcrses  are  required 
in  great  numbera,  to  collect  and  circulate  the  pasaengera.  That 
the  anpply  of  horaea  ahould  be  inadequate  to  the  demand,  can 
occasion  no  aurprise. 

The  egricnltural  aodetiea  have  been  unremitting  in  their 
exertiona  to  promote  improvement  in  the  reapcetive  breeda  of 
eattte,  eheep,  piga,  and  poultry,  alao  horaea  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  fkrm,  but,  with  very  few  exoeptioni,  the  roadater 
duaei  aa  ttaefnl  anlnula  are  termed  in  their  eatogoriea^ 
bare  been  diaiegarded ;  a  miataken  policy,  no  donb^  fbr 
which  it  ia  difficult  to  aMifn  a  motife.    Hie  wgntetten  price 


allowed  by  government  for  tMOp  bonea  hu  been  too  lot  to 
induce  peraona  to  breed  honei  apeeUleally  for  that  purpon; 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  forty  gnineai  would  afford  no 
profit.    It  haa  recently  been  taiaed,  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
gnincaa  are  now  given  for  animali  of  equivalent  worth.  A 
vut  and  important  impulse  would  be  afforded  if  GoveniBiat 
would  take  it  into  oonaideration,  and  offer  premiumt  to  breeden 
of  horaea  for  animali  whieh  are  adapted  to  the  aarviee;  aad 
if  liberally  distributed  at  aeveral  of  the  moat  important  of  tie 
agricultural  meetinga,  when  they  are  bald  during  the  anmner, 
in  variooa  parte  of  Bngland,  oould  not  fail  to  be  advantageooi. 
A  premium  of  firty  gmoeas  for  the  beat  hone  exhibited,  esl- 
cttlated  fbr  the  ranka  of  the  life  Guarda;  another  of  thirty 
guioeaa,  for  the  beet  horie  caleulated  for  the  artiDary  or  dia* 
goon  regimenta ;  and  another  of  twenty  gntneu,  for  the  but 
horae  adapted  for  the  aerviee  of  the  light  dragoona,  would  be 
powerful  indneementi  to  farmera  to  devote  their  beat  eaergiei 
to  the  apeoulation.  It  woold  be  neoeeearx  to  indnda  a  pnviw, 
that  any  horae  entered  for  competitioa  ahould  be  anlQeet  to 
the  daim  of  Government  at  the  regnlatioa  price  of  the  dtii 
for  whioh  he  ia  adapted;  and  the  eligibility  of  the  hoisa  for 
the  daaa  in  which  bia  owner  propoeee  to  enter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  inapectov,  giving  the  owner  tbe 
option  eC  withdrawing  from  competition  in  the  event  of  bii 
not  approving  the  elau  which  may  be  aaaigned  to  his  bone. 
Thia  would  not  only  prove  a  powerful  atimulne  to  breeden  to 
prodnce  horaea  auitable  to  the  mOitaiy  eerviee»  bat  it  woali 
be  prodnetive  of  vaat  benefit  to  the  eonntry»  inamneh  si  it 
would  promote  the  breeding  of  highly  uaeAil  horaes.  It  wooid 
alao  be  the  meana  of  aaaembling  together  a  vut  nuflabcr  of 
horaea,  and  aave  conalderable  expenee  to  ofBoera  of  reginenti 
and  igenU  in  attending  faira  finr  the  ptirpoee  of  oollaetiBf  tbe 
required  numbera — a  aaving  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  equivalent  to  tbe  amount  of  the  premiums.    The  arraDge* 
menta  for  atatiatical  accounta  of   agricultural  piodaoe  not 
being  oomtdeted«  it  ia  difficult  to  form  a  correct  eatiaute  of 
the  number  of  horaea  which  are  bred  annually  in  Englsnd.  h 
the  year  185(H  the  number  of  horeei  uaed  for  ridieg  and  dn«- 
tng  carriages,  aeeording  to  the  retuma  of  aeieeaed  tuu 
amounted  to  166,460.     If  that  number  be  raieed  to  200,000. 
for  the  purpoaea  of  including  horaea  whioh  might  have  evaded 
the  duty,  and  thoae  for  whkh  exemptiona  were  daioed,  it 
appeara  to  be  about  the  numerioal  force  of  the  eoantry,  ex- 
clusive of  oar^horaea  and  othera  under  four  yeara  old.   Cal- 
culating that  horaee  are  not  generally  put  to  work  until  they 
are  four  yeara  old,  and,  eonaeqnently,  that  thay  are  not  en- 
tered aa  liable  to  the  duty  tiU  that  period,  and  usumiag,  on 
the  average,  that  they  continue  at  work  ten  yeaia,  the  aoaMJ 
produec  wiU  be  20,000,  to  breed  which  reqairee  about  80,000 
marea.     To  increaae  materially  the  nnmber  of  horaes  wbich 
are  bred  yearly  moat  be  a  work  of  time.    Of  the  200,000  oe^ 
half  the  number  will  bo  marea ;  and  if  one  in  twenty  were  to 
be  added  to  the  number  of  brood  mares,  alreidy  <^^®^ 
that  purpoae,  it  would  only  give  an  augmentation  ^  f^' 
which  would  not  produce  more  then  8,636  foab,  and,  eceoNr 
tag  to  reports,  more  than  that  number  have  dready  been  loo 
at  tbe  Crimea.     The  atitiatical  retuma  for  Iidead  ^^^^^ 
account  of  the  groea  number  of  horeea,  iaolnding  these  vm 
Ibr  agrienltttii  i  thanfoie  we  caaaot  datifi  any  lelitfe*^  "' 
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htma^m  ttMptd&ag  tlie  danei  now  under  eo&ndentioii,  Imt 
from  fbt  inefctM  of  the  number  nader  one  yetr  old,  compared 
with  fhoae  between  one  end  two  yeen  old,  evidenee  !■  giTen 
tbit  oar  Hibenrinn  brethren  ere  defoting  their  attention  to 
die  important  undertakini^.  Theii  honee  npwerdi  of  two 
jeais  old  amoant  to  447,543 ;  one  year  old  and  upwards, 
39,097;  under  one  year  old,  58,146. 

Bieedere  of  lU  kindi  of  stock  are  UDanimoua  in  the  opinion 
that  it  ia  neeeaMry  to  haTO  a  diftinet  daai  acknowledged  to  be 
thoroogh-bfed,  to  perpetuate  the  speeies,  whether  it  be  deter- 
mined to  preaerre  the  pure  itrein,  or  to  mix  it  with  other 
breeds,  and  in  the  latter  ceae  it  is  found  to'sneeecd  best  when 
the  male  ia  of  the  higheat  daaa.    To  produce  the  better  kinds 
of  horaea,  the  ain  muat  be  ehoaen  fh>m  the  racing  atable. 
The  mare  may  be  of  a  Icae  ariatocratie  (hmily,  providing  she 
poaaeaaea  power,  activity,  and  aymmetry.  It  haa  been  a  miafor- 
tone  for  many  that  haTC  entered  into  the  apecalation,  that 
they  haTC  aeleeted  horaea  eoaraely  bred,  and  ooaraely  formed. 
Tb^  too  frequently  fall  into  errora  in  their  eatimation  of  thoae 
propoctiona  which  indicate  power ;  they  auffer  themadTca  to 
be  deluded  by  the  appearance  of  fet  aa  a  aobatitute  for  mua- 
culsr  defclopment,  and  they  allow  exeeaaiTo  bulk  rudely  to 
take  pieesdeoce  of  aetivity.     One  of  the  prindpel  miatakee  of 
the  peeaant  age  haa  been  the  enhanced  value  aet  upon  horaea  of 
gieat  siae.    There  ia  a  atandard  of  ezceUcnoe  which  govema 
tha  aiaa  of  all  animala;  thoae  moat  eaaentially  which  are  re- 
qairad  for  labour.  It  ia  often  remarked  that "  a  good  big  horae 
is  superior  to  a  good  little  one.**    In  theory  it  appears  to  be  a 
jut  eoudnaion,  but  practice  inquirsa  "  where  the  good  big  one 
is  to  be  met  with?"    There  ia  likewiae  aomething  more  than 
power  requiaite  to  eonpleto  a  good  hone;  that  is,  the  will  to 
pve  effect  to  the  power.  This  excellent  faculty  ia  derived  from 
the  aervona  excitability  of  the  brain  and  nervona  ayatem,  whieh 
iafleeneea  the  mnadee  of  locomotion;  and  when  thia  property 
ciMta  cxtcnaively,  unleaa  it  be  counterhelanoed  by  aome  phy- 
siml  iaabiKty,  ill  health,  or  want  of  anffident  nutriment,  the 
snimsl  will  poaaesa  equivalent  good  qualitiea.    Thia  ia  one  of 
the  laanntial  diatinctiona  between  the  raoe>horae  and  the  cart- 
hocae;  and  aa  it  ia  an  inheritance  of  the  former,  it  affords  an 
important  ttaaoa  why  that  dasa  ahould  be  aeleeted  to  eroaa 
with  marcs  of  infierior  lineage.    When  attempte  are  made  to 
bned  horaea  between  thorough-bred  ooea  and  thoae  appertain- 
ing to  the  cart,  the  reault  ia  generally  attended  with  diaap* 
pomtaaent.    There  are  exoeptiooe,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  very 
mt,  and  to  continue  to  bteed  from  two  animals  of  the  latter 
lindinvolvee  a  great  risk.    It  ia  a  weU-known  fhct  that  horaea 
da  net  aeeeaaarily  partake  of  the  nature  and  quaUfieationa  of 
their  parenta,  bnt  they  may  reaemble  a  grandsire  or  grandam, 
or  one  of  atill  more  remote  anoaatry.  It  ia  fh>m  the  injudidoua 
idaetson  of  airea,  and  that  mora  frequently  than  in  the  choice 
d  maiee,  that  many  peraoDa,  from  the  QUauoeeaa  that  haa 
attended  anch   practieea,  have  rdinqniahed  the  pursuit  of 
bieediog.  It  U  not  aoffleient  for  the  horae  and  mare  to  poaaeu 
the  good  qnelitiea  whieh  are  required  in  their  oflhpring,  bnt 
^y  muat  come  of  a  family  poaaeaaing  thoae  good  qualities, 
in  thia  reepeet  breedera  of  racing  etocfc  have  an  unequivocal 
advantage  over  breedera  of  inferior  kinda;  the  former  csn 
Qbtaia,  from  iodnbitable  authority,  the  perfeetiona  and  imper- 
feetiona  throughout  aevesal  generationa.    When  the  relative 
poportiona  of  horaea  and  maree  are  atudied,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  horae  ia  naturally  of  greater  aixe ;  it  ia,  therefore,  by 
BO  Bieaoa  deairaUe  to  eeek  for  marea  of  the  largeat  frame 
Nstnre  ia  an  axoaUent  monitor  on  audi  ooeadona,  and  doee  not 
neterherordinnttmatobetranagreaaedwith  impunity.    An 
omaiaed  mare  ie  very  uncertain  in  her  produce ;  one  year  ahe 
wtU  give  birth  to  •  puny,  weak,  leggy  foal,  and  the  anooecd- 


ittg  one  wHI,  in  all  probability,  be  too  bulky,  inactive^  and 
dumay. 

Bnggeationa  have  been  made,  in  divera  quartera,  that,  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  the  breed  of  riding  and  eavabry  horaea, 
Arabian  and  half-bred  airaa  ahould  be  introduced,  urging  that 
our  thorough-bred  horaea  originated  from  Arabian  or  other 
Oriental  blood.  An  inquiry  into  the  riae  and  progreaa  of  our 
radng  atock  will  confute  anch  an  absurdity ;  for  abaurdity  it 
if,  to  aaaume  that  the  powerful,  bigh-oouraged  English  race- 
horse ia  to  be  diaplaced  by  an  animal  acarcely  removed  above 
hia  primitive  condition.  Reapeoting  half-bred  airea,  enough 
haa  been  already  urged  againat  them. 

Thia  ia,  in  truth,  an  age  proline  with  medianical  genlua,  a 
moat  important  and  valuable  talent ;  yet,  while  all  aorta  of 
devioea  have  been  propoaed  to  render  the  mechanical  inventiona 
of  war  auooeaafnl,  the  moat  effectual  meana  of  bringing  them 
into  operation,  through  the  agency  of  the  horae,  haa  been 
totally  forgotten. — Sunday  Timea. 
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DALTON'S     METEOROLOGIST. 
Publiahed  by  Joseph  Thomson,  Market-atreet,  Mancheeter. 

Thia  ia  a  Meteorological  or  Weather-Table,  arranged  by 
Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  of  her  Mijeaty'a  Patent  Office,  from 
tablea  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Mandieater,  and  other 
data  extending  over  twenty  yeara,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
mean  monthly  atateofthe  rain-gauge,  the  barometer,  and 
thermometer  at  that  jdaoe ;  aa  alao  the  time  of  aunriie,  with 
the  mean  monthly  temperature  and  annual  mean  hdght  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  Crimea.  The  profit  derived  from  the  aale 
of  t^  print  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

It  forma  one  of  a  aerica  of  the  moat  intereating,  uaefo),  and 
ornamental  prodoctioua  to  the  agriculturist  whidi  we  have 
aeen ;  and,  from  ita  cheapneaa  (only  one  ahilling),  cannot  fhil 
of  finding  a  place  beaide  every  barometer.  To  the  farmer  the 
weather  ia  ever  a  aouree  of  anxioua  inquiry,  engaging  hia  first 
attention  every  morning,  and  hia  laat  at  night.  During  seed- 
time and  harvest,  how  often  does  he  vidt  hia  "weather- 
glasa  1"  And  the  beautifU  table  before  us,  indicating  the 
mean  monthly  avmgea,  would  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  arrive 
at  aatiafaetory  eondudona.  Others  are  being  arranged  for  the 
capital  and  different  metropolitan  towna,  and,  like  thia,  have 
only  to  be  aeen  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  purehaaed  for  the 
highly  inatructive  purpose  forwhidi  they  are  eo  admirably  fitted. 

To  give  our  readeraA&int  idea  of  thia  invaluable  production 
of  art,  and  the  flreih  obligationa  they  lie  under  to  Mr.  Wood- 
croft in  apending  hia  Idsure  hours  fbr  their  good,  we  may  men- 
tion that  a  column  ia  appropriated  to  each  month  of  the  year, 
commendng  with  January  on  the  left,  and  ending  with  De- 
cember on  the  right ;  four  other  columns,  two  on  each  aide, 
eomprinog  drawinga  of  a  thermometer,  aeale  of  rain-gauge, 
houra  of  the  day,  and  barometer.  On  the  extreme  left,  for  in- 
atance,  there  ia,  firat,  a  graduated  thermometer,  and  between 
that  and  the  column  fbr  January  the  rain-gauge.  On  the  ex. 
treme  right,  again,  ia  the  barometer,  with  the  scale  of  the 
twenty-four  houra  of  the  day  between  it  and  December:  the 
twdve  houra  a.m.  bdng  at  the  top,  and  twelve  houra  p.m.  be- 
low. The  monthly  mean  averagea  are  indicated  by  four 
bright-coloured  vertical  linea  in  each  column ;  and  the  annual 
meen  hdght  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  by  dotted 
eroaa-Knea.  A  red  line,  fbr  Inatanee,  bdieatea  the  monthly 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer,  and  a  yellow  that  of  the 
barometer.    Blue  linea,  again,  ahow  the  mean  quantity  of  rain 
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for  each  month :  while  a  green  line  ihowi  the  metn  monthly 

tempentttre  of  the  Crimes,  as  the  red  doei  that  of  BCandieiter- 

A  •emi'Oib  in  each  monthly  oolnmn  oppodte  the  honr-indez 

show!  the  time  of  sunriae  at  the  middle  of  each  month.    And 

the  diiferent  indieea  are  so  plain,  umple,  and  conapicnons,  that 

A  child  may  read  them.    The  following  are  thoie  for  January, 

tabularly  stated  :— 

suNBiSB  8h.  2m.  deg. 

Bed  line  (thermometer)  Manchetter 36.7 

Green  line  (thermometer)  Crimea. .......  82.00 

inchei. 

Yellow  line  (barometer)  Manchetter. 29.80 

Bine  line  (rain-gange) 2.257 

The  border,  again,  is  elegantly  and  tastefully  ornamented 

by  chromo-lithography,  in  gold,  red,  and  bine,  expanding  at  the 

top  into  sheUs  and  scrolls,  in  which  is  plsced  a  medallion  in 

the  centre,  containing  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Daltcn,  with  four  female 


fignres,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Manchester  philosopher,  typi- 
csl  of  the  four  Beasons ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  each  moothlj 
column  is  a  corresponding  figure  emblematical  of  the  month'a 
meteorologicsl  chsrscter,  by  the  operations  of  the  field,  in  which 
they  are  respcctiTely  engaged.  A  sower,  for  instance,  under 
March,  represents  seed  time ;  a  reaper,  under  August,  hsnrot ; 
a  woodman,  under  January,  blowing  on  hia  fingers  before  com* 
mencmg  the  labours  of  the  dsy,  oonveya  to  the  mind  s  very 
futhful  picture  of  the  present  month  ;  while  the  other  nine 
figures  are  equally  expresure:  the  whole,  put  together, 
communicating  an  amount  of  iuformation  which  we 
should  not  now  like  to  want.  Three  things  demand  ipedtl 
notice:  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  Mr.  Woodcroft 
commemorates  the  iuTslnsble  labours  of  Dr.  Dslton ;  supports 
the  Patriotic  Fund;  and  confers  upon  the  public— espedslly 
the  agricultural  inteiest— a  lasting  benefit  at  the  same  time. 


THE    TRADE     OF    1854. 


The  past  year  has  prof  ed  that  any  attempt  to  measure  our 
prosperity  by  the  Tslne  of  the  goods  we  export  is  a  great  fal- 
lacy ;  and  it  proves  that  no  amount  of  goods  exported  can 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  our  domestic  exchanges. 
Messrs.  Littledale  and  Co.,  of  LiTcrpool,  state  in  their  annual 
circular  that  "The  result  of  the  past  year's  business,  so  far  as 
commerce  is  concerned,  is  most  uniatisfsctoiy,  both  for 
Importt  snd  Exportt;  and  so  generslly  will  this  fact  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  engsged  in  it,  that  any  lengthened  digest 
« seems  almost  needless." 

This  is  the  Isngusge  of  one  of  the  largest  commerdsl  firms 
in  the  first  commercisl  town  in  the  kingdom.  Of  co<(on,  they 
ftfBrm  thst  "  every  hsle  hss  lost  money."  "  Sugar  hss  lost 
money  from  whstever  quarter  imported."  OS  tea,  "bad,  and 
made  worse  by  its  unsound  condition."  The  only  articles 
which  form  a  set-off  sgainst  this  gloomy  side  of  the  picture 
are  rum,  tallow,  hemp,  grain,  rice,  flour.  Unseed,  and  such 
srtides  u  sre  effected  by  the  war  and  high  prices. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imsgined  that  there  are  no  eom- 
plsints  to  be  msde  sgainst  the  merchants  and  manufscturers 
themselTcs.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  the  originators  of 
evils  which  are  certsin  to  recoil  upon  themselves.  It  has  been 
frequently  remsrked  to  us  by  manufacturers,  that  money  cspi- 
tsl  is  no  advsntage  to  a  man  in  business,  while  he  who  pos- 
sesses  none  has  equsl  fsdlities  for  carrying  it  on,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  system  of  credits.  3nt  this  seems  to  be 
owing  to  that  went  of  a  sound  system  of  credit  which  hss 
been  prsctised  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  until  this 
is  terminated  by  some  generslly  acknowledged  plan,  those  who 
practise  it  will  continue  to  csrry  on  their  operations  until  a 
pressure  in  the  money  msrket  brings  them  down ;  it  is  then 
that  the  cautious  snd  the  improvident  fell  together,  drsgging 
down  every  one  connected  with  them. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  drculsr  of  Messrs.  little- 
dale  and  Co.,  although  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
cotton  trade,  may  be  applied  with  equsl  truth  to  other 
branches  of  our  commercisl  enterprise.  In  referring  to  the 
unsatisfsctory  results  of  trade  during  the  year  just  closed, 
they  add: 

"  But  it  may  be  fairly  asked.  How  can  this  be  with  exports 
exceeding  any  prerious  year  on  record?  Who  can  be  found 
to  go  on  sending  goods  to  this  enormous  extent,  if  th^ 


are  loring  money  in  nearly  every  market  in  the  worid? 
and  what  is  the  secret  of  their  loss?  It  seems  to 
originate,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  mannfiieturers  them- 
selves  becoming  the  lai^  exporters  they  now  sre; 
and  the  ramifications  of  evil  arising  from  this  practice 
are  moet  momentous,  and  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  manufacturer  himself.  In  the  first  place,  it  deprives 
the  regulsr  export  merchant  of  his  legitimate  profit,  by  bring- 
ing into  the  same  market  as  his  missions  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  than  the  markets  can  fairly  take,  and  these  latter  being 
generally  sent  under  sdvsnee,  sre  forced  off  at  prices  which 
entsil  loss  on  both  parties^then  comes  the  competition  for 
returns,  the  Isrge  ssles  force  down  the  rate  of  exehangc,  snd 
produce  is  bought  in  preference,  at  prices  which  entail  a  second 
loss  on  importing." 

The  same  authority,  having  noticed  the  commercisl  error 
conunitted,  refers  to  another  point  of  equal  importance,  but 
which  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  msnafsc- 
turing  and  mercantile  part  of  the  community : 

"  The  manufacturer's  purpose,  for  the  moment,  appesrs  to 
be  answered,  as,  by  shipping  off  his  surplus  mske,  be  obtains 
a  better  price  for  what  he  sells  at  home ;  but  does  he  not 
thereby  give  an  undue  support  to  the  price  of  the  raw  ms- 
terisl,  which  must  tell  against  himself  both  as  a  manufsctarer 
and  an  exporter  ?  Then  see  the  money  pert  of  the  business : 
when  discounts  are  at  2^  or  3  per  cent.,  he  can  draw  st  6 
months,  with  a  renewsl  at  4  or  6  months,  thereby  giving 
ample  time  for  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  leisure;  but  vitk 
money  st  3  per  cent,  snd  upwsrds,  he  draws  at  8  months  snd 
renews  at  8  months,  the  orders  sent  out,  being,  u  ststed  in  s 
letter  received  from  Cslcuttaby  a  late  mail, 'to  realise  oa 
srrival  without  reference  to  price,  and  to  remit  in  produce 
whatever  may  be  its  cost.* " 

When  will  the  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile  inteiesti 
read  auch  lessons  ss  these  to  their  profit  ?  When  will  tbcy 
lesm  that  dear  money  reduces  their  credit  from  12  to  6  months. 
When  will  they  see  that  our  monetary  system  tosses  them 
about  like  a  bslsnce  in  the  hsnds  of  an  Indian  jogglff  ^  " 
British  merehsnts  wish  for  stability  and  security  in  their  trans- 
actions, they  must  carry  on  their  business  upon  a  more  rstiosu 
system,  and  learn  to  discover  the  eaueet  of  such  failures  as 
have  characterised  the  Trade  of  1854.*Bankers'  Cirealsr. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    LINSEED    TRADE. 


81B,— Tht  termiiiAtioa  of  in  eTeotful  year  again  afforda  ui 
ihe  pleunre  of  foiniahijig  you  with  oar  annual  ntrotpect  of 
pziGei»  &e.  They  pottcai  onnsual  interest  this  time,  from  the 
eritiol  itate  our  trade  hai  been  placed  in  during  the  past 
tvdfe  moDtha ;  for  the  war  unhappily  existing  between  this 
eoontiy  and  Rusaia  (and  having  its  chief  teat  in  the  district 
usssSy  sapplying  the  largest  quantity  of  linseed),  renders  it 
of  pnafflount  importance  to  gather  aa  much  information  as 
posBihk^  not  only  of  what  has  been  passing  here,  but  the  eflfcct 
likewise  of  the  so-longexpeeted  dosing  of  the  Black  Sea 
tnde,  ^umid  it  ever  occur. 

UNSEED,  although  a  larger  importation  than  last  year,  so 
fsr  ss  this  port  ia  concerned,  will  neverthdesa  be  found  mate- 
risl^  shorter  in  the  aggr^ate  (probably  one-fourth,  and  the 
dcfideuey  all  arising  since  August) ;  the  sooroes  of  supply 
siso  ^tin  much  altered  since  our  last  statement  was  published. 
Of  the  249,450  qrt.  impoited,  the  East  Indies  furnished 
117,500  qrs. ;  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  (the  Utter 
bcsag  chiefly  transhipments  of  Black  Sea  seed),  93,000  qrs. ; 
Akaaodiia,  6.000  qrs.;  Archangel,  9,500  qrs.;  and  the 
Frosciag  Baltic  ports  and  sundries,  23,500  qrs.  Of  this  no 
kss  than  70,000  qrs.  were  re-exported  all  within  the  last  four 
months.  The  ports  of  Riga  and  Petersburg,  which  last  season 
shipped  half  a  million  of  quarters,  are  this  year  black,  but 
fiom  Memel  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  has  found  its  way, 
sooe  of  it  being  of  the  description  ordinarily  sent  through 
Biga.  At  Archangd  53,000  qrs.  were  shipped— 14,500  qrs. 
to  Uoiled  Kingdom  and  38,500  qrs.  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
&c  Ihe  total  aupply  from  the  East  Indies  exceeded  280,000 
qn.  From  Alexandria  about  25,000  qrs.,  and  from  the  Aaov 
ladBIsck  Seas  the  unprecedented  quantity  of  700,000  qrs,  of 
vfaieh  575,000  qrs.  have  already  arrived,  and  been  divided  as 
followB  :~HnIl,  210,000  qra. ;  London,  93,000 ;  Grimsby, 
80.000 ;  Southampton,  26,000  ;  Yarmouth,  22,000 ;  Ipswich, 
10.000;  Lowestoft,  7,000;  Liverpool,  7.000;  Newcutle, 
4,000;  Lynn,  8,500;  Leith,  3,000;  Dover,  2,700;  Gains- 
horoagh,  2.000  ;  Gloucester,  2,000  ;  Dublin,  1,500  ;  Boston, 
800.  For  various  Belgian  ports,  100,500  qrs. ;  Holland, 
40,000 ;  and  Prance,  10,000. 

The  total  imports  ainoe  1849  have  been  as  under,  namely : 
—Id  1849, 626,495  qrs.;  1850,  608,986  qrt.;  1851,630,471 
qn.;  1852,  796,561  qrs.;  1853,1,035,336  qrs.;  and  1854, 
about  750,000  qrs. ;  during  the  crushing  season,  say  from  lat 
Jnly  to  the  80th  June  following,  the  result  ahowed  thus ; — 
1848^9,  700.000  qra.;  1849-50,  600.000  qrs.;  1850-51  and 
1851-52,  700.000  qrs.;  1852-53,  825,000;  and  1853-54, 
1,030,000.    We  estimate  1854-65  will  be  about  700,000  qrs. 

Our  market  had  scarcdy  opened  last  year,  when  an  im- 
Bcdiate  rise  of  full  10  per  cent  occurred ;  Black  Sea  aeed, 
vUeh  waa  quoted  58s.  on  the  1st  January,  selling  at  60s.  be- 
foR  the  middle  of  that  month ;  a  slight  reaction  followed, 
through  apeeolative  realisation  of  the  handaome  profita  then 
obtaiaable ;  but  although  a  forced  aale  waa  made  as  low  as  67s.. 
the  market  cootinoed  in  a  moat  healthy  atate^  and  60a.  waa  aoon 
igaia  re-eatabliahed  aa  the  cunent  price.  Seed  waa  by  no 
■caaa  plentiful  during  spring  months,  and  when,  early  in 
Hsidi,  it  beeame  certain  war  would  be  declared,  the  price  ran 
npidly  up  to  64s.,  and  during  the  last  week  of  that  month  to 
7O1.  The  anppliea  after  this  period  were  much  more  liberal 
ftn  had  been  pverioody  expected,  and  particularly  from 


Odeasa,  where  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wheat  had 
caused  a  run  upon  seed  to  fill  up  vessels  chartered  for  England, 
and  thua  aave  any  claima  for  dead  freight,  &c.  A  decline  of 
about  2a.  per  quarter  took  place  in  April — parcela  for  arrival 
offering  at  even  2a.  less  money.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  value 
had  receded  to  63s.  and  about  this  date  some  very  large  con- 
tracts (which  we  notice  more  particularly  in  a  aubaequent 
paragraph),  were  entered  into  by  the  Greek  houaea  for  the 
ahipment  of  Azov  aeed,  conditional  on  the  porta  remaining 
open,  and  no  governmental  impedimenta  intervening.  Prices 
declined  ateadily  after  thia  time,  marking  628.  in  June  and 
July,  61a.  down  to  58a.  by  end  of  August,  and  56s.  6d.  and 
one  forced  sale  at  55  s.  before  the  end  of  September.  Large 
conditiond  sdes  making,  dl  through  this  period,  of  Black  Sea 
seed,  at  about  the  rates  current  on  the  spot ;  the  continued 
uncertainty  aa  to  when  the  blockade  would  really  be  made  ef- 
fective keeping  the  trade  in  a  most  perplexed  and  unsatis- 
factory poaition.  In  October,  many  cauaea  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  great  reaction  in  prioea;  the  continentd  crushers,  abut 
out  of  their  uaual  Bdtic  aupply,  appeared  as  buyera  here.  The 
demand  for  oil  for  export  exceeded  anything  we  ever  remember, 
and  the  same  might  also  be  said  of  the  home  trade  for  cakes ; 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  therefore,  the  price  had  recovered  to 
fi4s.  on  the  spot,  with  eager  buyers  at  65s.  to  66s.  for  dis- 
tant deliveries.  Thia  aeaaon  our  cruahera  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  several  former  years,  and  did  not  leave  the  conti- 
nentd buyera  to  dear  our  market  of  all  the  cheap  seed;  on  the 
contrary,  the  purchases  for  those  markets  have  often  been  after 
a  rise  here,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  chespest  seed  haa 
been  left  for  home  consumption.  In  November,  the  rdterated 
assurance  of  an  immediate  blockade,  and  a  continued  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  seed  for  export,  further  improved  the  vdue 
to  69s.,  and  extensive  purchases  also  were  made  of  floating 
cargoea  at  70s. 

lASt  month,  the  market  was  hardly  so  strong,  for  large 
shipments  of  the  new  crop  were  known  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  Blade  Sea,  and  cruahera  having  now  leaa  anxiety  aa  to 
thdr  wanta  for  remainder  of  thia  aeaaon,  wiaely  abatained 
from  following  up  the  market  at  theae  extreme  ratea. 

There  is  not  much  to  remark  aa  regarda  quality.  The 
Archangd  seed  arrived  very  rough,  and  out  of  condition. 
Less  care  seems  to  be  taken  with  the  Calcutta  sorts;  for  they 
come  more  mixed  than  formerly.  The  quantity  from  Bombay 
is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  quality  satisfactory.  Marian- 
ople,  Berdianski,  and  Glubok  seed  have  commanded  a  great 
preference  amongst  Black  Sea  descriptions ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  Aaov  seed  has  been  indifferent  this  year,  and  much  of  it 
arrived  in  a  very  heated  state.  As  regards  the  late  barveats, 
we  are  at  preaent  without  any  reliable  information. 

In  granary,  in  merchanta'  handa,  there  are  13,000  qra.  of 
Black  Sea,  3,000  qra.  Alexandria,  2.O0O  qra.  Petersburg, 
6,000  qrs.  Memel,  4,000  qra.  Archangd,  8,000  qrs.  East 
India  and  sundries;  together  35,000  qrs.  The  quantity 
floating  is  large,  namely,  125,000  qrs.  Black  Sea,  UO.OOO  qrs. 
Calcutta,  10.000  qrs.  Alexandria  and  Mediterranean,  and 
5.000  qrs.  Memd;  in  all  250,000  qrs.  Nearly  the  whole, 
however,  ia  sold,  and  much  of  it  is  for  transhipment  to  the 
continent. 

In  May  last,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  ratea  at  which 
contracts  were  made  for  Aaov  seed,  our  Engliah  anshera 
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took  that  opportimitj  to  bay  freely,  btang  moit  aoxioui 
about  the  future,  and  only  too  glad  to  leeure  •ome  portion  of 
•eed  to  iLoep  their  milli  at  work  in  the  antnmn ;  they  of  course 
relied  in  fulleit  confidence  on  the  positWe  itatement  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  a  blockade  of  all  Russian 
Ports  had  been  ordered  to  take  place  after  a  certain  date. 
Tliis  officisl  assurance  ha?ing  been  given  in  the  most  un- 
qoalifted  terms,  large  operations  were  entered  into,  eTentosl!y 
entailing  a  serious  loss  to  the  buyers,  and  for  which  our  own 
Government  wu  entirely  to  blame.  So  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  linieed  were  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  have  been  benefited  by  the  trade  continuing  open ; 
but  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturer  is,  not  that  no  blockade 
exult,  but  that  he  should  hive  been  so  deceived  through 
being  informed  by  those  in  authority,  they  were  not  to  expect 
anything  further  from  Russia.  This  naturally  indoced  him  to 
send  his  orders  to  our  own  possessions  in  India,  whence  large 
supplies  have  since  come  forward  at  a  great  loss,  having  to 
compete  with  the  continuous  import  of  seed  from  the  Black 
Sea.  If  the  Government  had  stated  that  the  blockade  was 
contingent  on  certain  events,  it  would  then  have  been  a  fair 
matter  of  speculation  for  the  parties  interested;  but  with 
such  unhesitating  and  clear  answers  to  the  many  communica- 
tions addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  it,  merchants  have 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  pecunisry  loss  was  in  many  instances  very  heavy ; 
but  this  was  less  than  the  dissppointment  of  those  who  had 
operated  in  full  dependence  upon  the  word  of  an  English 
Ministry,  and  especislly,  alto,  when  they  remembered  that 
their  loss  found  its  way  into  Russian  pockets.  The  vaunted 
stoppage  of  Russian  trade  is  altogether  a  myth,  in  as  far  as 
the  South  of  that  empire  is  concerned ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  articles  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  himself,  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  even  greater  than  in  previous  years. 

If  we  could  but  place  unreserved  faith  (even  now)  in  the 
renewed  assurances  of  our  own  Government,  and  especially  in 
the  late  caution  published  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  trading 
community  relative  to  a  blockade  of  all  the  Russian  ports 
(should  hostilities  continue  ou  the  re  ope nidg  cf  next  year's 
navigation),  we  have  really  only  the  East  Indies  to  depend 
upou  for  next  year's  wants.  Doubtless  high  rates  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  production  there  (already  more  than  double  that 
of  1853),  and  ultimately  tend  to  make  us  independent  of 
Ruuia  altogether  for  the  article  of  linseed  ;  but  the  increase 
there  could  only  be  gradual,  and  for  some  years  ^ill  go  but  a 
short  way  to  compensate  the  deficiency  of  the  million  to  a 
million  and  a-haU  of  quarters  which  that  country  has  hitherto 
supplied  various  European  ports  with.  Even  if  peace  quickly 
ensued  out  of  the  reported  present  negotiations,  the  interrup- 
tions to  the  regulsr  channels  of  production  in  the  south  must 
render  our  supply  for  1855-56  a  very  precarious  one.  We 
cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  future  ;  everything  de- 
pends on  the  course  political  events  take.  We  fear  peace  Is 
far  diatant,  and  in  no  case  is  the  end  of  the  present  season 
likely  to  find  us  with  a  surplus  stock.  The  continent  has  still 
great  wants,  and  must  come  to  our  markets  to  supply  them. 
The  reduction  of  the  duties  in  France,  too,  will  not  be  without 
effect,  from  its  tendency  to  equalise  prices  there  and  here,  and 
to-day  even  their  priced  would  leave  a  fair  margin  for  ship- 
ments. We  should  say  the  generality  of  the  crushers  do  not 
hold  much  on  hand,  certainly  not  more  than  at  this  period 
last  year ;  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  very  large  con- 
anmption  both  of  oil  and  cake,  with  light  stocks  of  both  these 
articles.  Prioea  are  not  likely,  therefore,  permanently  to  re^ 
cede  during  the  next  few  months,  but  their  eventual  course  is 
far  beyond  any  hamtn  ealculatioo. 


LINSEED  OIL  has  been  a  favoorite  artide  of  speculation 
during  the  put  year,  owing  to  the  anticipated  stoppage  of 
supplies  of  seeds.    Prices  have  consequently  been  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations,  and  the  character  of  the  trade  much 
altered  by  the  uunsual  elements  introdneed  into  it.    Our  quo- 
tation for  oil  on  the  1st  January  lest  year  was  £31,  but  withia 
two  or  three  days  it  improved  to  £83  10s.,  and  the  follotrisg 
week  to  £34,  at  which  it  remained  steady  all  the  remainder  of 
the  month.    In  February  it  was  quiet,  and  the  price  occtsionilly 
10s.  to  20s.  per  ton  in  buyers'  favour.    Early  in  March,  leHeis 
again  had  the  advantage,  and  the  home  trade  bought  freely  up 
to  £35  per  ton.    At  the  dose  of  this  month,  after  the  deelsn- 
tion  of  war,  a  most  extraordinary  speculation  set  in,  and  ereiy 
parcel  of  oil  offered  wu  eagerly  taken,  the  price  appearing  i 
secondary  condition;  and  he  felt  himself  a  lucky  man  vbo 
could  aay,  "  I  have  secured  so  many  tons."    The  general  bditf 
then  was,  we  should  have  no  more  Russian  seed  imported; 
and  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  therefore,  that  within  s  ipsce 
of  four  or  five  days  we  had  to  raise  our  quotations  £8  per  too, 
namely,  to  £43  on  the  spot,  and  ai  high  as  £47  and  £48  psid 
for  future  monthly  deliveries.    A  natural  reaction  followed, 
and  the  price  went  rapidly  down  to  £40,  an  occasio&sl  tale 
making  at  10s.  to  20s.  less.    Daring  April  about  40i.  wu  the 
quotation,  and  the  encouraging  accounts  received  at  this  tune 
from  the  United  States,  replying  to  our  advices  of  the  rise  here 
the  previous  month,  imparted  great  steadiness  to  the  market- 
It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  purchases  hsd  been 
made  tolely  on  speculative  account ;  and  as  the  deliveries  upon 
forward  contracts  became  due,  it  was  further  found  that  the 
spcculato.s  were  of  a  widely  different  class  to  those  who  bought 
at  end  of  1853,  when  many  hundreds  of  tons  were  sctosUy 
received,  paid  for,  and  taken  off  the  market  to  hold  for  higher 
rales.    Month  by  month,  uow,  we  had  to  quote  decliniflg 
rate*,  and  so  much  still  left  in  weak,  speculative  hasdi,  and  no 
signs  whatever  of  help  by  a  cessation  of  the  supply  of  iMd, 
that  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  amendment.    In  May  the 
price  fell  £3  per  ton,  and  in  June  it  was  sold  at  a  further  re- 
duction, namely,  at  £36.    This  brought  consumers  to  market, 
and  during  July  it  was  ready  of  sale  at  86s.    August  igtin 
witnessed  much  depression  (for  seed  came  uninterroptedly  to 
market,  in  absence  of  the  blockade,  upon  the  belief  of  which 
the  speculation  was  originally  founded),  ao  thst  little  was  domf' 
although  it  wss  quoted  at  84s.  only.    The  closing  of  s !««« 
speculative  account  in  September  forced  prices  down  to  82i. 
lOd.,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  such  an  export  demsnd 
for  the  continent  as  never  occurred  on  any  previous  occi- 
sion.     Holders  had,  however,  by  this  time  got  so  "out 
of   heart"     that    they    met    the    demand    most   freely, 
even  after  the  decline,  and  it  wm  not  until  a  dearsnee  of  severil 
thousand  tons  had  been  effected  that  the  market  effectually 
rallied.    Early  in  October,  we  had  advanced  to  34«.  H^i 
and  the  home  trade  being  bare  [of  stock^nd  theAmencin 
houses  appearing  as  buyers,  we  quickly  ran  up  to  S7i-i  •" 
gome  few  forward  purchases  msde  as  high   ts  S^** 
great  cake  trade  at  thia  period  again  rendered  the  supply 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  and  38s.  was  accepted  »n 
November,  with  a  spurt  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  88^ 
caused  by  the  great  advance  then  occurring  la  sow.   1" 
month  it  wu  again  87s.  to  808.  lOd. ;  but,  u  ii  not  ubcob- 
mon  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  disposition  to  go  intoitotfi 
coupled  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  FfMice,  thereby 
opening  a  new  ouljet  for  it,  has  graduilly  improved  lbs  »"•*« 
to  39s.,  and  large  purchases  made  for  future  monthly  dellvenei 
at  40»,    The  quantity  of  oU  manufMStured  hu  been  ^^T^ 
great,  in  consequence  of  the  need  crashed  this  P*^}^ 
almost  exdttsivdy  of  the  finer  sorto.  The  export  (ttwe-lwrtiis 
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of  vhkii,  by.the-bj«^  lui  been  irithln  the  lut  lix  monthi)  it 

lew  than  last  year  by  about  1,500  toni,  and  will  be  found,  we 

expect,  only  aboat  16,000  tons,  a^att  17,800  in  1853, 18,000 

in  1853,  and  18,800  tons  in  1881.  At  the  preient  hi;;h  ftgnrei 

for  teed,  the  m&onfikcture  mnit  be  very  unremanerative  to  the 

eraiher ;  and  we  are  eonvineed,  from  the  ehaiacter  of  pttrehaiea 

of  late,  that  irareely  any  atodu  remain  on  hand.    We  caa  but 

M  ttafuine  at  to  this  article ;  the  unoerttioty  as  to  future 

iopplies  of  seed  alone  should  reader  it  worthy  of  notice.    But 

whes,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  coasideration  the  high 

rates  nUng  at  all  the  usual  places  of  export,  and  the  relatiTely 

higher  value  of  all  oils,  grease,  and  tallow,  both  there  and  here 

it  most  go  more  largely  into  conanmption  than  the  make  is 

likely  to  furoiah. 

LINSEED  CAKES  hare  been  in  uneeaiing  aud  large  de* 
Bind  sll  through  the  year.  Their  useful  properties  are  now 
so  patent  to  the  farming  interests,  it  is  uunecessary  for  us  to 
make  aoy  eommenta  upon  them  beyond  calling  attention  to 
tke  t§att  which  mmjf  bt  prodneed  upon  prices  should  our  sup- 
ply of  Russian  seed  be  stopped  next  season.  They  have  eeased 
BOW  to  be  a  luxnty,  and  bave  become  a  necessary  for  eattle; 
sad  we  really  dare  not  venture  on  any  opinion  as  to  the 
priecs  whidi  might  rule  in  the  etent  contemplated  aborc.  Sup- 
plin  of  forei|^  cake  hare  been  much  lirger  during  the  past 
year  than  the  prerious  one,  and  conaisted  chiefly  of  American, 
to  which  a  decaded  preference  has  been  given,  in  consequence 
of  its  good  quality,  and  the  handiness  for  conveyance  of  its 
psckagea.  The  supply  was  Ui^ht  op  to  June,  when,  however, 
we  had  rather  a  heavy  import.  This  was  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  dealers,  who,  anticipating  a  large  future  demand,  bought 
my  larj^ely  to  hold  over,  and  at  the  full  rates  then  current. 
We  continued  with  a  good  steady  trade  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  great  acardty  of  tetd' 
iBgitelb,wehavehad  an  enormous  demand  (fortunately  wcllsop* 
plied  by  imports),  and  pricea  have  graduslly  advanced  fully 
90s.  per  ton  within  the  last  three  mouths.  £10  10s.  was  the 
eorreat  l/ondon  price  in  January  last,  and  as  the  spring  ad 
Tineed  they  improved  to  £11  and  £11  5s.  During  the 
lUBuner  £10  lOs.  was  again  the  value,  with  a  firm  markets 
BAtil  after  harv«aC»  when  a  demand  set  in,  which  the  make 
va«  wholly  inadequate  to  meet,  and  pricea  rapidly  improved 
to  £12  10s.  We  always  have  to  report  a  dull  trade  about 
Christmas-time ;  but  all  our  information  leads  us  to  believe  we 
ihtll  hsve  an  unusual  spring  demaud,  and  probable  further 
improvement  in  value.    To- day's  price  is  £12  to  £12  lOs. 

RAPE  AND  OTHER  OIL  SEEDS— The  ioiport  of  Rape 
Seed  shows  a  defleicney  into  London,  but  it  is  more  than 
Bisde  up  by  the  excess  at  the  northern  ports,  where  consider- 
aMe  enppliea  of  Danish  and  German  seed  have  been  received, 
lata  the  whole  kingdom,  therefore,  it  will  'show  a  surplus  as 
eoMpared  with  1858.  Upon  the  price  of  68b.,  at  which  we 
eemmenced  the  year  for  Calcutta  seed,  a  slight  improvement 
sftervards  took  place ;  but  it  was  not  long  maintained,  and 
the  value,  until  the  autumn,  hardly  varied  from  about  SGs.  per 
qaarter.  In  October,  aigna  of  amendment  appeared ;  and  in 
November,  osring  to  the  riae  in  Oil,  it  went  rapidly  up  to  06s. 
sad  68a.  Binee  then,  a  slight  reaction  has  occurred,  and  to- 
dty'svalne  ia  about  658.  for  fine  seed.  The  reexport  is 
17,000  qra.,  or  only  taro-thirds  thst  of  1853,  and  one-half  of 
1852.  Other  Oil  Seeds  are  scarce,  and  quotations  almost 
DOoiaaL  Secame,  62e.  Teel,  Gls.  Niger,  60s.  Qingelly, 
621.    Ptfppy,64a. 

RAPE  OIL  grows  in  importance.  It  is  found  to  be,  even 
St  its  high  value,  the  most  economical  light  which  can  be 
nsd;  and  whilst  tallow  ud  other  bnmlBg  oila  mabtaia  their 


present  prieei,  there  li  no  donbt  the  eoniunpUon  win  go  on 
incressiDg.  The  price  opened  firm  at  £18  to  £49 ;  but  fkir 
snppliei  dropping  In  when  the  frost  broke  up.  In  February, 
caused  a  decline  to  £46,  and  by  beginning  of  March  to  £48. 
It  then  again  improved  to  £46  in  April,  but  lost  the  rise  In 
Msy,  and  In  June  touched  Its  lowcat  point— namely,  £42  10s. 
July  saw  it  quoted  £44  to  £48 ;  and  in  August  it  began  to 
mend  again,  and  s^ld  at  £45  10s.  Early  in  September,  it 
receded  to  £l  I ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  a  large  oversold 
account,  which  tellers  were  most  anxious  to  close,  ran  it 
quickly  up  to  £47 ;  and  after  that,  an  immense  cousumptive 
demaud  improved  it  rapidly  until  it  re&cbed  £57  (and  in 
some  iuitances  more)  at  end  of  November.  There  is  but 
little  expectstiou  of  sny  materisl  decline,  whilst  other  articles 
used  for  burning  purposes  continue  at  their  prices.  The 
present  value  to-day  is  £54  to  £55. 

RAPE  CAKES  go  on  steadily  increasing  in  con- 
sumption, and  bear  generally  a  higher  value  than  for- 
merly. They  are  extensively  used  for  fiseding  purposes, 
and  judiciously  mited  are  stated  to  exereiie  a  very  beneficial 
effect  The  price,  which  was  £6  10s.  per  ton  in  Jannary  laat, 
was  maintained  until  the  summer,  and  occasionsUy  an  addi- 
tional 5s.  per  ton  paid.  It  afterwards  receded  to  £5  10s.  in 
September,  but  the  demaa'^  has  sbce  continued  so  steadily  to 
increase  that  £7  wss  currently  paid  in  November ;  aud  al- 
though this  extreme  rate  ia  not  now  obtainable,  the  market 
has  a  healthy  appearance,  and  with  the  uanal  spring  demand 
and  light  stocks  there  is  no  probability  of  prices  giving  way. 

FISH  OILS  call  (<  r  no  remark  beyond  a  register  of  the 
prices  ruling  since  our  lait  circular  wss  published.  Sperm  oil 
was  at  £01  iu  January  and  February;  it  advanced  to  £110  in 
March,  and  remiined  firm  until  June,  after  which  it  gradually 
receded  to  £103  in  July.  It  has  gone  on  improving  siuee, 
and  is  now  worth  £122.  Pale  seal  scarcely  varied  from  £43 
to  £41  until  lut  month,  when  it  advAueed  to  £49,  and  is  firm 
thereat  to-day.  Southern  has  been  in  very  short  supply ;  it 
was  nomiually  £17  from  January  to  Msy.  On  arrivals  taking 
place  during  the  summer,  however,  actual  business  waa  done 
as  low  u  £38  10s.,  bat  it  has  increased  in  value  sinee  August, 
and  is  scarce  now  at  £47.  Cod  oil  we  had  to  quote  £37  in 
January,  £40  in  May,  and  It  scarcely  varied  afterwards  until 
November,  when  £43  wss  the  nearest  price.  It  is  sgain  scar  e, 
and  held  for  a  further  a'lvance.  Stocks  of  all  dcscriptiona  are 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  ar.d  prices  thow  no  sign  of 
retrograding. 

SPIRITS  OP  TURPENTINE  have  undergone  their  ens- 
tomary  fiuctustions,  prices  opening  at  5Js.,  advancing  to  57s., 
and  then  receding  to  4 Is.  (which  waa  in  May).  They  have 
reaia'med  remarkably  stca  ly  since,  marking  once  as  low  as 
39i ,  and  on  no  occasion  more  than  41s.  To-dsy  they  are  flat 
at  40«. 

TALLOW  aud  politica  went  baud  iu  hand  last  year, 
and  bu>ers'  and  acllcrs'  hopes  and  fears  fluctuated  with  the 
piice  of  Consols.  Scarcely  tvo  weeks  followiog  have  we  had 
to  quote  the  same  price ;  there  has  si  ways  been  a  rise  or  fall 
of  20s.  to  60s.  per  tou. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  tallow  was  given  off  on  contract  on 
1st  of  January  last,  which  bad  the  effect  of  keeping  the  market 
flst  until  it  waa  placed,  when  a  Jump  of  £6  per  ton  immediately 
occurred,  namely,  from  £59  lOs.  to  £64  10s. ;  some  reaction 
followed,  aud  £63  was  nearest  value  in  February.  Msrch 
opened  firmly ;  and  when  war  broke  out  it  improved  a  further 
£5  per  ton,  and  £71 10s.  waa  at  that  time  paid  once  for  antnmn 
delivery.  It  aoon  became  evident,  howover,  the  thing  had  been 
ovirdoat  j  and  eouaimption  fisIUng  off,  and  a  decided  <*  bear'* 
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■pecqlation  lettiiig  iq,  a  z^  dedine  oeeundp  and  £dO  wu 
aeeepted  in  May.  Alter  that  it  gzadnally  zaoofwad  from  tha 
depTMrioDj  and  again  toocbad  £65  aady  in  Jaly^and  £67  lOi. 
in  Anfoit  In  Septeiabar,  owing  to  tha  dack  demand,  and 
daily  adTioei  of  pniehaict  at  St  Fetenbiog  for  tcanamimion 
via  Pnitna,  tha  prioe  declined  to  £62  lOi.;  bat  in  October, 
■one  expectation  of  an  interferenee  with  that  trade  again  ad- 
ranoed  it  to  £67  lOt.  Abont  £66  waa  November*!  priee,  but 
it  wai  not  maintained,  and  again  touched  £62  lOi.  middle  of 
lart  month.    Uit  week  it  rallied  to  £64,  at  which  aU  out- 


ataading  BecenibaK  ooDtraoti  w«e  tattled;  and  to^  then 
are  rather  bnyen  at  thia  figure. 

Ihe  high  price  appeara  matfffially  to  have  interfond  with 
conaunption,  for  the  ddiTeriei  nnce  JmiehaTe  fallen  off  amrlj 
25  per  cent ;  and,  the  prodnction  beiag  atimulated  throngh 
the  aame  euut,  we  are  not  likely  to  hafe  thoae  high  ritai  lo 
confidently  predicted  a  fisw  montha  ago.  Pnture  prioat  depend 
on  the  dnration  of  the  prceent  war,  and  an  opinion,  therefoic^ 
of  no  Talne.  EowAnos  &  £asitt. 

London,  Jan*  1. 


LINSEED,    OILS,    AND     TALLOW. 


Bib,— The  natural  tendency  of  political  erenla  for  lome  months 
paftt  hai  been  to  keep  marketi  generally  in  an  eieited  itate.  Few 
deecriptions  of  merehandf  le,  howeter,  have  been  more  Influenced 
bf  them  than  thoee  with  which  we  are  eoniiected.  The  extent 
of  boiineii  transacted,  and  the  finetuationa  in  Tolae,  haTe  been 
unparalleled,  and,  as  micht  be  expected,  indming  speculation 
on  a  large  scale.  Prices,  in  some  instances,  advanced  00  per 
cent.,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  year  closed  satisfiKtorUf,  and 
with  profit  to  most  parties.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne 
In  mind,  that  the  rates  now  ruling  are  somewhat  dangerous,  and 
more  than  ordinary  caution  will  be  requisite  for  some  time  to 
come,  as  an  j  decided  steps  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  en- 
force  more  rigidly  the  blockade  of  the  Busaian  ports  on  the  ooe 
hand,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  peace  on  the  other,  would 
occasion  greater  changes  than  any  we  have  now  te  call  attention  to. 

LINdEED.  — Notwithstanding  the  quantities  debarred  from 
shipment  in  the  northern  ports  of  Russia  are  estimated  at  860,000 
quarters,  the  supplies  reeeired  into  London  last  year  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  ooe  by  16,796  quarters,  being  i64,400 
against  888,864  in  1866.  At  Liverpool,  also,  an  excess  is  shown, 
the  import  there  being  78,071  against  64,600  in  1863.  At  HuU, 
however,  where  they  depend  more  upon  Bussian  ports,  there  is 
a  greit  deficiency,  the  Import  being  814,641  against  463,981,  or 
148,840  short.  Prices  last  year  ranged  wide,  66s.  up  to  70s.  for 
Black  Sea  being  the  extremes.  To-day,  the  value  on  the  spot  is 
08s.  to  70s. ;  Bombay,  70a. ;  Oalcntta,  68s.  to  68s.  6d.,  down  to 
68i.  to  64s.  lOr  ArchangeL  For  arrival,  Od.  to  Is.  per  quarter 
beyond  these  rates  Is  demanded.  We  begin  with  a  stock  of 
88,000  quarters  against  16,660  in  1864;  8,600  in  1868;  12,600 
in  1863 ;  and  80,000  in  1861.  The  following  are  particulars  of 
Imports  and  Bxports : — 


Imported  Into  London 

Bxported  from  ditto    ...... 

Left  for  consumption  In  ditto 


1864. 


Qrs. 
864,400 
07,680 


180,714 


1868. 


Qrs. 

988,064 

61,000 


1868. 


Qrs. 

844,847 

80,661 


187,664  :  8.8,786 


1861. 


Qrs. 

149,467 

11,880 


188,177 


Our  arrivals  last  year  consisted  of  71,681  quarters  from  the 
Danube,  Blsek  Sea,  and  Axof;  138,068  Bast  Indies;  88,818 
Mediterranean;  8,080  Archangel;  16,888  Baltic;  and  8,081 
from  irregular  ports. 

UNSEED  OIL.— The  fluetuaUons  in  this  article  have  been 
great,  and  speculative  transactions  excessive.  In  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  £Sl  10s.  wu  the  value;  in  March  and  April, 
£18  10s.  to  £44  per  ton  were  realized,  and  some  sales  for  tataro 
monthly  deliveries  were  made  as  high  as  £46  to  £47 1  To-day 
the  price  is  £89  on  the  spot,  and  £40,  If  arch,  April,  and  May. 

LIKSEED  CAKES.— This  article  last  October  reached  the 
highest  prices  paid  for  some  years.  Of  course  it  has  sympa- 
thised, to  a  great  extent,  with  other  produce ;  but  the  prices  have 
been  principally  warranted  by  the  great  Increase  in  the  consump. 
tion.  The  importation  this  year  was  80  per  cent,  larger  than 
last  year  (during  which  the  importation  was  considerably  moie 
than  in  prevlons  yean),  and  atoeks  always  emaU.   The  present 


stock  is  80CO  tons,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  American,  New  York, 
and  Baltimore,  thin,  oblong,  in  two  cwt.  barrels.  Tbe  loweit 
priee  in  warehouse  here  this  year  has  been  £11,  and  the  hifbeit, 
£18.  The  praeent  price  is  £18  I6s. ;  fine  oblong.  New  York  sad 
Boston,  in  bags,  £18  8s.  6d.{  the  same  pries  for  Philaddphis 
and  Jeraey;  oblong  Western,  in  hundred  tierces,  bags  and  bar- 
rels, £11 16s.;  and  thick,  round  Western,  £11.  Oar  markets  for 
the  last  three  weeks  have  been  quiet,  although  a  large  consump- 
tion has  bsen  going  on.  This  is  usual  in  Deoemlwr.  nio  gene- 
ral opinion  Is,  that  the  first  three  months  this  year  we  shall  hsve 
a  large  trade  at  the  top  prices  of  last  year.  The  ralue  of  llnieed 
cake  is  confirmed  year  by  year  by  the  produce  of  crops  of  eon, 
kc,  maanred  by  the  cattle  feeding  on  it ;  therefore,  it  if 
difllcuU  to  draw  a  comparison  between  ft  end  beans,  barley, 
^•,  the  nwnure  from  which  is  not  so  valuable.  There  are  few 
agriculturists  who  would  pay  the  same  for  a  ion  of  beans,  bar- 
ley, ace.,  as  they  would  for  cake ;  for  even  if  it  had  the  same  effect 
on  the  cattle,  the  manure  from  the  cattle  would  not  hare  tbe 
equally  good  effect  on  the  land  as  that  produced  fh>m  cabe. 

BAPE  AND  OIL  SEEDS. -The  importation  hut  year  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  ou?  crushers,  especially  during  the 
autumn  months,  and  Calcutta  Bape^  which  could  be  bought  st 
66s.  in  August,  is  now  worth  64f .  Yellow  Bombay,  60s. ;  Oal- 
cutU  Teelseed,  68s. ;  Madras  Oiagelly,  68s. ;  Bombsy  Beessmef 
68«.;  Poppy,  64s.  At  these  rates  there  are  buyers  of  psrceli 
expected  to  arrive  on  or  before  April,  but  not  beyond,  as  by  (bat 
time  the  prospects  of  the  European  Bape  Crops  will  be  sseer- 
talned,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  must  regulate  the  value  of  other 
deacrlptlons.   Our  Import  last  year  waa  aa  foltowa  :— 

IirpoBTBD  ouaxvo— 


1864. 


Qrs. 
64,069 


1898. 


Qrs. 
46,000 


1868. 


Qrs. 
160,<'8l 


1861. 


Qrs. 
78,881 


1660. 


Qrs. 
101,118 


BAPE  OIL.— The  demand  for  burning  purposes  oontlnocs  to 
increase  rapidly,  which  is  more  felt  owing  to  the  gnat  learelty 
of  all  descripUon  of  Fish  Oils.  Befined,  which  could  have  been 
purchased  in  March  at  £48,  and  £41  for  brown,  kept  gr»lo*Ur 
advancing,  and  early  in  December  £66  to  £i7,  and  £6f  ^r* 
paid.  Since  then  the  market  has  receded  a  trifle,  and  the  vsloe 
to-day  is  £64  to  £64  10s.  Befined,  and  £68  Brown. 

BAST  INDIA  SEED  OIL  hasfoUowed  in  the  wake  of  Rspe ; 
around  Nut  and  Gingelly  are  worth  £40  per  tun. 

OLIVE  OILS.-Tbe  market  was  vary  uninteresting  during  the 
whole  of  last  year,  and  prices  ruled  contrary  to  those  of  other 
articles  which  generally  influence  them.  In  January,  Oalllpoli 
was  worth  £68;  in  July  it  had  declined  to  £68;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advance  in  Bape  Oils  of  late,  it  cannot  now  be 
quoted  over  £67  lOs.  to  £69  per  tun ;  Malaga,  £54  to  £84  lOs. ; 
and  Mogadore,  £68.  This  depression  is  owing  to  the  want  of  oar 
usual  orders  for  export  to  Bussla,  the  quantity  taken  vtc  Pmula 
being  trifling  compared  with  former  years. 

COCOA  NUT  OIL  is  becoming  a  very  important  article  of 
coaameroe,   The  Importation  into  London  lait  year  was  no  Iw 
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than  9897  tun*  mgaioU  7000  in  1858,  4106  in  1892,  and  9550  in 
1851.  The  enhanced  Taloe  of  Tfellaw  helped  the  market.  The 
priee  of  OoeUnj  whleh  waa  £48  lOe.  in  Januaiy,  wae  jf59  In 
Aafosfe,  hot  eaanot  now  he  quoted  over  £49  lOi.  to  £90.  Out  of 
7780  tone  deliTered  fhim  our  warehovfae,  0095  were  for  export. 
The  flDllewinf  an  pnrticnlare  of  Imports  :•- 


The  Stock  on  the  1st 

JamiaT7  .••...•. 
Impovted  dnrtng  ••• 
Delivered  do.  ... 
Ceylon  ••••« 
Cochin 


1855. 


Tant. 


£48  10i.te£49 
£49  lOe.  to  £50 


1854. 


Tans. 

1875 
0097 
7708 

£45  lOs. 

£40  10s 


1858. 


Tuns. 

1510 

7000 

7185 

£38 

£40 


1889. 


Tuns. 

1858 
4105 
4508 
£88 
£85  10s. 


Present  rates,  coupled  with  those  at  which  Palm  01),  TsUow,  and 
all  descrlptlODS  of  Greases  are  now  nUng,  will  tend  much  to 
derdope  the  resources  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian  possessions, 
where  the  production  of  substitutes  for  such  articles  can  be  in- 
enased  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

PALM  OIL,  as  usual,  ha«  kept  pace  In  priees  with  those  of 
Tallow,  and  other  descriptions  of  Grease.  The  tbIuc  to-day  is 
£48  to  £48  10s.  per  tun,  and  stocks  800  tuns  against  098  In  1864, 
sad  1690  In  1858. 

TALLOW.— We  haTO  hitherto  been  so  dependent  on  Russia 
flr  theie  articles,  that  the  existing  war  has  thrown  our  market 
{■to  gieat  coafkision,  and  opened  wide  the  doors  for  speculation. 
The  extremes  of  prices  last  year  were  69s.  and  £70s.  on  the  spot. 
The  npplies  receired  through  neutral  ports  are  much  larger 
(tod,  onlsss  Interrupted,  will  continue  so)  than  was  anticipated. 
To-4by  the  Talue  and  particulars  are  as  follows : — 


8toek  OB  band  this  daj  .xasks 
Mivciy  last  weak  •• 
Do.  fnm  1st  Juno. . . 

IrHral  last  we«k.... 

Do,  from  Jet  Juno...      „ 

PMee  T.  C.  OD  tbe  spot  this 
day  .■••••••••••••  ..cwts. 

Do.  town  laat  Friday..    „ 


n 


1655. 

1854. 

1868. 

85,781 

49,950 

47,185 

889 

9,057 

1,410 

48,011 

08,089 

09,990 

8,008 

10 

999 

47.799 

89,098 

08,788 

04s.  Od. 

59s.  Od. 

45s. 

00s.  Od. 

01s. 

47s.  8d. 

1859. 


01,070 

9,417 

00,949 

189 

90,084 

80s.9d. 

80s.0d. 


FISH  OILS.—Our  Colonial  Whale  Fisheries  continae  neg- 
lected to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  diiBeulty  in  manning  the 
ships.  Our  supplies  of  Sperm  and  Southern  are  drawn  chiefly 
fhmi  the  United  Slates.  At  present  our  stocks  are  Ught,  and 
priees  high,  which  Is  checking  consumption,  tIx.— 


Stock. 

1855. 

1854. 

185  . 

1859. 

Sperm  Oil,  £190  per  ton  .. 
Southern  OU,  Pale,  £47  ditto 

Seal  Oil,  £48  ditto 

Cod  Oil,  £44  ditto 

Tuns. 
488 

00 
995 
898 

Tuns. 
090 

none 
477 
890 

Tons. 
1007 

117 
1078 

478 

Tans. 

1909 
167 
450 
COO 

WHALE  FINS.— With  the  exception  of  about  85  tons,  the 
probable  produce  of  our  Daris*  Straits  Whale  Fishery,  the  bulk 
of  our  supplies  hare  been  from  the  United  States.  The  present 
▼alue  of  DaTis*  Straits  is  £885  per  ton ;  Polar,  £910 ;  and 
Southern,  £100.  Our  stock  is  67  tons,  against  75  in  1864,  115  in 
1858;  and  50  in  1859. 

TUBPENTINB.— During  the  past  year  our  distillers  hare  been 
much  interfered  with  by  large  importations  of  Spirits  and  Boiin 
flrom  the  United  States;  and  the  apprdienslons  we  expressed 
twelre  months  ago,  that  (he  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  former  ar« 
ttde  would  be  pn|)udlclal  to  the  manulhcturers  In  this  country, 
have  been  fhlly  realixed,  and  that  usefol  branch  of  trade  Is  In  a 
dedlning  state.  The  following  will  show  the  great  Increase  of 
the  Import  of  the  manulketured  over  the  raw  material : — 


IXPOKTSn 


Bough  Tur- 
pentine.. 
Spirits  .... 
Rosin 


1854. 


1858. 


111,090  brls. 

1,900  tuns 

48,405  brls. 


118,118  brls. 

1,100  tuns 

85,004  brls. 


1859. 


148,750  brls 

804  tuns 

90,618  brls. 


1851. 


109,907  bris. 

886  tuns 

17,875  brls. 


WuaOV,  BOSB,  GSAHAX  9c  Oo. 


London,  January  1,1855. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    WOOL    TRADE. 


Bim,— Tlie  past  year  has  been  a  rery  eTeniful  one,  and  the 
ttate  of  the  Wool  Trade,  as  well  as  boslness  in  general,  has  pre- 
MDkd  eome  anomalies.  Bstimated  merely  by  the  extent  of  Ex- 
pocto,  and  ibe  comparatiTely  actlTO  employment  of  our  popula- 
tion, it  vsight  be  inferred  that  it  has  been  one  of  prosperity ;  but 
this  oondotion  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  facts.  We  bare  be- 
tee  had  periodical  panics,  produced  by  orer-trading,  and  other 
eiascs ;  bnt  th«  past  year,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  charac- 
tcriud  by  great  cauttoa,  and  an  OTidcnt  desire  to  keep  engage- 
SMBts  within  a  narrow  compass;  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
*  ftite  of  oar  domestic  aibirs  has  been  free  from  anxiety,  there 
kai  iddoin  been  a  period  more  harassing  to  the  merchant  ex- 
posed to  a  constant  strain,  and  so  generally  unfarourable  to  the 
eoounerelal  community.  Shipments  to  nearly  every  quarter  hare 
remltsd  in  heayy  losses,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ruinous  prices 
vbich  have  ruled  fof  produce  on  this  side,  with  some  exceptionaL 
cuss.  Throughout  this  period  we  have  had  to  contend  with  a 
ftriagent  Money  Market,  and  proTisions  at  extrarsgant  priees— 
esoKi  acting  upon  each  other  sufficient  of  themselTes  to  unsettle 
tTMle;  and  while  these  are  still  to  a  great  extent  eiisting,  and  in 
tddttlon  to  these,  after  baring  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  an  unusual 
period  of  peace,  we  find  ourselres  forced  into  the  horrors  of  war, 
with  the  necessary  consequence  of  greatly  increased  taxation ;  it 
any,  therefore^  wall  behoTe  the  man  of  business  to  act  with  cau- 
ttoa under  dremnataneeo  so  new  to  him.  It  is,  howerer,  for- 
tuate  that  so  madi  nwaiilmlty  preralls  8bottt  this  war,  and  the 


country  is  prepared  to  make  any  sacriflce  to  conduct  It  to  a  ioc- 
cessful  rssult  In  the  meantime  we  may  expect  that  commercial 
enterprise  will  soffer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  internal  relations 
of  the  country  are  on  a  satisractory  footing,  there  is  erery  pro- 
bability that  the  year  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  will 
prore  deeply  exciting  and  baffling  to  ordinary  calculations.  The 
general  Exports  hare  continued  on  a  scale  of  magnitude,  and 
will  proTO  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  in  the  prerious  year.  Of 
Woollen  Goods  there  will  probably  be  a  slight  fUling  off,  chiefly 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  Germany,  but  they  will  still  contrast 
farourably  even  with  1858,  tbe  largest  year  on  record.  Con- 
sumers hare  had  very  trying  times  to  struggle  with,  but  the 
pressure  has  been  more  felt  in  the  ricinlty  of  Bradford  than  else- 
where, which  i.<,  however,  not  surprising,  as  in  this  district  more 
particularly  the  great  increase  in  the  erection  of  new  mills  had 
taken  place,  the  consequence  of  the  previous  period  of  pros- 
perity, many  of  these  new  couMms  having  limited  means  to 
back  them,  and  others  of  older  standing  which,  for  some  years, 
have  been  supported  by  the  too  profhse  system  of  credit  prevail- 
ing in  Yorkshire,  have  had  to  succumb  to  the  times,  thereby 
throwing  a  large  number  of  hands  out  of  employment,  and 
causing  much  distress ;  but  It  speaks  well  for  the  solidity  of  the 
place  that  it  has  bofne  up  so  well.  For  a  long  time  they  have 
acted  with  a  wise  caution,  and,  although  having  had  dlfflculties 
in  obtaining  cost  price  for  their  production,  have  at  least  avoided 
the  losses  they  must  have  suifersd  from  aoenmnlaiing  stocks,  and 
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ihii  ali^o  ailurdt  cncoiiravemcnt  lo  bo|ie  that  i?licn  a  reaction 
falrlj  Ukcf  plioe,  it  will  b«  both  uora  rapid  and  oadurtng.  Wa 
we  bsppj  to  notice  thtt  tbt  iMt  few  wotks  b«Tt  witnatwd  loiiio 
ImproTtmMit,  and  it  it  gMMrallj  rappoMd  that  we  hw$  peaied 
tho  turning  point;  but  we  raoit  look  for  more  fe?oiurmble  ao* 
coaati  from  the  United  States  before  we  can  expect  the  trade  to 
resume  ita  wonted  activitj,  as  it  is  to  that  imporUnt  market  we 
hare  chiefly  to  look  for  an  outlet  for  these  goods. 

In  the  Woollen,  Flannel,  and  Hoeierj  distriete  the  trade,  al- 
tbough  not  brisk,  bas  been  tolerably  satisfactory :  the  Carpet 
Trada  less  so.  For  BlankeU  and  other  descriptions  of  heaTy 
goods  there  bu  been  a  brisk  demand,  and  the  trade  has  been 
both  animated  and  profitable,  the  supply  of  the  raw  material 
having  been  Tory  abundant,  as  well  as  low  in  price.  TIte  Go- 
Temment  Contracts  have  giren  a  great  impetus  to  thb  branch 
of  business,  and  for  some  months  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  to 
supply  them  within  the  time  required.  The  home  trade  is  at 
all  times  influenced  by  the  high  price  of  provisions :  and  It  will, 
therefbre,  readily  be  supposed  that,  with  so  many  causes  noting 
against  it,  the  demand  has  been  mnch  impeded,  lot  to  a  less 
extent  than,  under  the  circumstances,  might  hare  been  expected. 

The  Imports  of  Wool  show  a  considerable  falling  off,  amount- 
loff  to  uywttida  of  U  par  coal»  Ikla  w  %mm  Utm.  qalto  pre- 
pared to  expeor,  and  are  only  surprised  tbey  bare  not  betii  matk 
grealcr,  eonstderlng  the  continued  losset  in  foreign  daring  the 
laat  two  years,  with  eeareely  any  eieeption,  which  hare  offrred 
no  indneements  to  import,  and  it  is  lo  these  the  chief  deficieooy 
exists.  On  the  other  band,  the  great  incrasse  in  the  Export  of 
Foreign  aad  Colonial  pmenis  a  narked*  althoogh,  oonsldrring 
that  prices  hare  ruled  bo  much  higher  in  other  markets,  not  a 
surprising  feature,  being  about  150  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
prerions  year ;  while  of  British,  alwnt  100  per  cent,  more  has 
been  exported,  learlng  a  rery  diminished  eapply  arailable  for 
home  use. 

AUATR4LU.--Tbe  suoeeisftil  eoltiraUon  of  the  growth  of 
Wool  bu  sufltered  a  severe  cheek  during  the  last  few  ysars,  and 
much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  future,  which  for  some  time,  at 
least,  seems  likely  to  continue.    The  gold  diseoreries  have  quite 
uneettied  the  ordinary  eo  jrae  of  bnsiness,  and  caused  it  to  change 
hands  very  considerably.     Shipments  have  boen  made,  in  many 
cases,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  consuming  capabilities  of  those 
markets,  which   have,  in  consequence,  b  en   glutted,  and  tho 
goods  have  been  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices.    Tho  tincftmont  of 
these  returns  has  increased  tlie  competition  for  the  purchase  of 
Wool,  and  caused  prices  to  be  forced  op,  not  warranted  by  ac- 
counts from  this  side,  and  the  rr-iilt  has  been  very  heavy  losses 
on  the  whole  importation  of  tho  season.    The  reuoral  condition 
of  the  flocks  has  been  less  unfavoiirable  than,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  might  hive  been  reasonably  expected;  but  there  has 
been  great  scarcity  of  healthy-grown  Wool  adapted  for  combing 
purposes,  which,  however,  fh>m  the  great  stagnation  In  the  home 
demand  for  such  qualities,  has  been  less  felt,  and  they  have  been 
chiefly  sought  after  by  the  Continental  buyers.    When  an  Im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  Bradford  trade,  and   it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  period  is  not  far  dlstaati  the  want  of  such  Wooli  will 
cause  moch  inconvenience,  as  hardly  any  other  kinds  can  sop- 
ply  their  place.    Unsatisfactory  ai  hove  been  the  prices  of  Aus- 
tralian Wools,  they  have  received  very  material  support  from 
Foreign  competition.    The  attendance  r{  Continental  buyers  is 
now  regular,  and  on  the  increase;  and,  having  once  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  consumption  of  those  Wools,  we  believe  that, 
like  our  home  trade,  they  will  not  bo  able  to  do  without  them, 
which  will  tend  to  insure  future  competition.    This  circumstance 
is  well  worth  notice,  when  we  state  that  these  purchasers,  at 
some  of  the  public  sales,  have  taken  off  one-fifth  of  the  quantity, 
in  some  cases  reaching  10,000  bales.    At  the  public  sales  In  Peb- 
ruary  and  H arch,  the  quantity  was  unusually  large  for  that 
pariod,  a  good  deal  of  Imported  Wool  having  been  kept  back 
from  tho  previous  sales,  increased  by  a  good  deal  of  second-hand 
Wools,  which  operated  against  prices.     At  the  subsequent  sales, 
there  was  no  material  changn  until  the  July  and  August  series, 
when  a  reaction  took  place.    Prices  have  since  been  gradually 
improTbig,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  advance  will  be  fully 
sopportad,  as  this  seeioa's  imports  show  bat  a  very  trifling  in- 
anm,  and  tha  nast  spring  pvblie  lalei  will  te  propoiHonatelj 


small.  Considering  tlic  generally  dcf«ctif  e  condition  o(  Aui* 
traiian  Wools  throughout  the  season,  tha  decUae  has  not  beta  so 
great  as  would  at  first  seam  to  be  the  oase,  and*  eonsequsQU/, 
less  unfavoarable  to  the  grower;  sUU  It  bas  beaa  the  msaai  of 
establishing  a  low  range  of  prieee  for  all  similar  qualitiH. 
Homeward  freights  hare  mlcd  moderate,  bat  ontwards  they  kavs 
been  sul^ect  to  great  flaetnation.  The  shipping  interest  has  nii- 
tataad  a  sarious  rasetlon,  and,  ootwithstaoding  the  number  of 
veesels  taken  up  by  Oortroment  for  transports,  and  the  unpro- 
cedentedly  large  losses  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  computed  at  not  less  thao  4,000 
veseels,  the  general  rates  of  freight  have  considerably  deolinsd. 

OAPB  OP  GOOD  HOPE.— This  Colony  is  capable  of  prodiM- 
ing  rery  superior  Wools,  and  such  are  Ailly  esteemed;  they  st 
all  times  meet  with  ready  sale,  st  foil  market  value,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  form  but  a  very  insignifleaot  portion  of  tiie  Im* 
ports,  which  consist  of  most  irregular  and  uncurrent  quil'.tist. 
These  throughout  the  year  have  been  difficult  of  sale,  sren  at  a 
great  reduction  In  price. 

OfiRUAN  continues  to  engagd  len  attention,  and,  potvith- 
standing  tlie  reduction  in  prices  established  at  the  principal  M't, 
they  have  still  ruled  too  high  to  induce  Imports  in  compartion 
with  Colonial  Wools ;  the  great  bulk  has  conrequently  been  re- 
taiaed  tat  home  consumption,  but  there  hM  airo  been  a  fair  de- 
mand for  the  Jfetbeslaads  and  France. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUOAlk—The  better  kinds  in  fair  con- 
dition  have  been  generally  in  some  rrgw^wt.  bal  withont  oflsriog 
any  margin  of  profit  to  import,  and  the  receipts  have  been 
limited  in  consequence.  Long  Oporto  Fleece  bas  beei  of  slag- 
gish  sale,  and  transactions  have  only  taken  place  stiotervsls; 
but  the  stocks  having  been  in  few  bands,  have  commanded  fttU 
prices.  For  both  Fleece  and  other  i^inds  tliere  is  st  prcfsot  a 
lUr  inquiry,  bat  the  trade  do  not  seem  willing  ti  pay  the  pricss 
they  are  held  at. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  operations  in  Wool  have  been  v«y 
unimportant,  the  sute  of  their  trade  having  beea  is  unwttlsd 
ani  depressed  as  onr  own,  suffering  even  from  a  crett  tlgbtoesi 
in  tba  Money  Market,  aad  Wools  of  domestic  growth  havs  fallen 
eoasidembly  In  value,  but  hava  lately  been  gradually  reoovcrisf. 
At  Intervals  some  trifling  shipments  bava  been  made  fmn  tliii 
side,  and  we  have  received  from  thence  several  thousand  bsUoti 
of  Peruviun,  bcsHo*  some  other  parcels  of  Foreign  and  Coloaiii 
Wools,  which  hare  been  sent  here  in  the  hope  of  a  better 
market. 

BUENOS  AYBBS  AND  THE  RIVfiR  PLATE.— In  our  la»t 
annual  report  we  alluded  to  the  competition  then  eilstiog  on 
tho  other  side,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  considerably  re- 
duced receipts  might  be  expected  in  tho  prosent  year,  which  bai 
been  borne  out  by  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  previoui 
year,  of  nearly  60  per  cent.,  or  4,917  bales.  There  bu  been  a 
great  proportion  of  uncurrent  qualities,  which  have  been  very 
difficult  of  sale,  and  in  most  eases  entirely  neglected.  The  pre- 
sent  stock  is  almost  entirely  of  this  kind,  for  vrhieh,  slthoogb 
holders  are  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  market,  no  buyers  can  be 
found.  For  the  better  and  superior  qnallties,  eltlier  washed  or 
in  the  grease,  there  has  generally  been  a  satisfactory  detnsad, 
and  particularly  for  the  best-managed  fioeks,  which  hsve  been 
gaining  favour  among  our  homo  consamers.  These  have  realised 
prices  equal  to  Colonial  and  other  Wools  of  similar  qualitiei  end 
conditions.  They  are  at  present  much  sought  after,  and  wb^ 
think  the  new  arrivals  will  reach  a  good  market.  The  supply  of 
Cordova  has  been  limited :  it  has  maintained  its  price  better 
than  most  other  low  Wools,  and  is  at  present  In  good  deuiand, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Oporto,  Egyptian,  Turkey,  aod  other 
Wools  of  similar  staple. 

PERUVfAN  AND  ALPACA.— We  commenced  the  year  with 
a  considerable  stock  of  Alpaca  (the  nominal  value  being  tbsn 
2s.  GJ.  per  Ib.)»  which  was  greatly  Increased  by  s)*bseqaenl  sr- 
rlvals,  and  the  demand  for  many  months  continuing  qnlte  lose- 
tire,  it  receded  to  Is.  fid.  per  lb.,  which  caused  much  competi- 
tion, and  the  price  rapidly  rose  to  fs.  per  lb.,  at  which  tbe 
market  was  cleared,  and  also  a  large  quantity  was  sold  to  arrive. 
It  has  since  advanced  to  9s.  fid.  per  lb.,  bat  there  have  been  fbr 
buyers  at  this  figure,  even  fbr  the  moat  approved  qoallty  and 
anortmeot    The  Import  has  baon  mvdi  lem  than  tn  formtr 
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;«ar»  i  Uicce  U  do  »tock  on  the  ipot,  and  ioin«  taloi  have  hwtn 
awd«  to  wriTe.  Tb#  uppljr  of  Sheep*'  Wool  hu  fallen  off  con- 
stitetUj  la  conttqaeneo  of  tk«  anfatitractoiy  state  of  our 
market,  and  the  ciril  war  on  the  othar  tide  hai  caaied  a  freat 
sg9p«niion  of  trade. —The  lateit  aeeonnts  report  that  both  Alpaca 
and  Shc«ps*  Wool  had  been  leiied  hj  the  revolutioDarj  force, 
fcr  th?  parposo  of  making  barricades. 

EIST  INDIA.— We  hare  a  etlll  further  (novate  to  notice,  the 
rpcttpt*  at  this  port  haring  exceeded  88,000  bale*,  being  r.earlj 
two-thirds  of  the   entire  Import,  whiib,  in  the  ihoe  of  luch  con- 
tinaed  losses  for  noir  a  considerable  period,  Is  enough  to  Ocea- 
nia some  surprise.    These  Wools  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  dis- 
trict far  remote  from  the  shipping  port,  and  engagements  are 
tnlered  into  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.     It  Is  raiher  ques- 
uoosMe  whether  the  large  recel|>ts  during  the  last  two   years 
maj  rot  be  attriboted  to  a  former  accumulation  of  ktvcks,  and 
tUr>  high  prices  ruling  here  some   time  back  must,  at  any  rate, 
inre  stimulated  phlpmcnts  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  the  present 
lov  Tftlae  ran,  we  think,  offer  Utile  or  no  encouragement,  after 
dedactiog  heavy  freight,  transport,  and   other  charges,  which 
Menu  to  1)0  borne  out  by  the  diminished  quantity  now  on  tlie 
way  i  and  although  the  total  imports  show  an  increase  of  nearly 
NOO  bales  on  th«  twelve  months,  the  shipments  flrom  Bombay  for 
ue  san  e  period,  made  up  to  the  aist  of  October,  are  only  iXK) 
bain  in  excess  of  last  year's,  which  Is  more  then  counterbalanced 
hj  1737  bslcs  lost  at  sea,  and  the  supply  has  been  further  re- 
doced  \>j  80)  bales  destroyed  at  the  late  fire  here.    This  season's 
Aipmcnts  have  comprised  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  ill- 
clssMd  snd  badlj-eonditioncd  Wools,  in  the  latter  respect  show- 
hj  an  ioferiority  of  fully  Ave  to  ten  per  cent.     As  this  trade 
promises  to  bacoma  of  great  importance,  second  only  to  th  it 
from  Aastraiia,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  th<it  shippers  should  get 
up  the  Wool  with  the  greatest  possible *care,  to  establish  a  cha- 
netfrfor  marks,  or  brands,  which,  as  they  ere  at  present  sent 
bone,  sre  in  many,  or  even  the  most,  cases,  not  at  all  to  be 
relied  upon,  often  so  completely  unmarketable  that  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  their  value.    It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  such 
Lin<'.s  are  at  times  sold  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  and  in  great 
<l'iproportioQ  to  current  qualities,  occasioning  great  disappoint- 
tuni  to  fhippars.    With  the  views  we  have  for  some  years  past 
»L*rtaiaed  of  this  trade,  we  think  we  are  warranted  In  speaking 
Kimevbat  strongly.    When  the  Import  waa  not  one-third  of  the 
pr(sent  extent,  we  stated  our  opinion  that  wq  cuuld  readily  And 
a  oarkrt  for  any  quantity,  and  that  we  had  more  to  fear  from 
M  inadequate  supply  than  Uvm  any  excess.    We  still  adhere  to 
t')is  opinion,  notwlthst— ding  the  large  increase  that  has  of  late 
UJuc  place,  and,  bdng  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
ear  irsde,  caiKnt  qualities  at  all  times  can  be  readily  disposed 
of  at  tkair  full  oaarket  vsJua. 

CHIXA  has  engaged  little  attention,  the  Import  having  been 
very  limited. 

RUaSIA.- Imports  have  fallen  off,  being  less  by  19,000  bales 
tbaa  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  war 
voold  caose  a  complete  cessation  of  the  trade,  and  Wool,  being 
a  bulky  and  comparatively  low-priced  article,  could  not  afford 
the  heavy  charge  for  transport  which  other  goods,  reaching  us 
throath  neutral  ports,  have  bean  sol^ectod  to.  The  receipts  have 
6oa«istsd  chiefly  of  Wools  purchased  long  ago,  which  were  do* 
taised  owing  to  the  want  of  shipping,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
saemoosly  Ugh  freights  which  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  de- 
■aadforeoouDon  Wooh  there  has  kept  up  pricei  quite  beyond 
tbeir  valoe  In  this  country.  Wo  liave  never  known  Busslan 
Wools  so  generally  neglected  as  during  the  past  t<velra  monthi, 
iitrticniarly  autumn  wools,  owing  to  the  large  Imports  and  low 
pnee  of  East  India;  and  we  have,  consequentlvt  as  large  a  stock 
u  IB  ordinary  periods.  Fine  anl  other  qualities  of  brook -washed 
uki  ■coued  Wools  have  not  been  in  much  demand,  and  there  is 
Ttry  little  on  hand. 

MEDITERRANEAN  Wools  show  a  very  considerable  falling 
oO;  K.SM  bales  against  iijm  bales,  which  we  quite  expected, 
Sd  we  stated  la  oor  Ust  annual  report,  from  the  risultofthe 
nr.  Tee  growth  of  Wool  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  which  is  of 
CMsiderable  importanee,  must  have  been  greatly  impeded,  and 
■neb  IfSi  than  newl  has  bein  sent  to  Trieste,  which  is  the  great 
Mtnpdt  where  they   are  generally  assorted  and  prepared  for 


other  markets.  At  all  I  he-  Medittrranoan  ports  i.ricL's  have  ruled 
very  considerably  higher  than  witli  us ;  and  for  some  months 
past  suppliea  have  been  ftiUy  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  army- 
clothing  for  Austria,  and  they  have  also  been  the  chief  porehasers 
at  Odessa,  even  incurring  the  heavy  expense  of  land  and  railway 
carriage  firoin  that  quarter. 

EGYPTIAN.— The  Import  has  been  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
prices  have  suffered  from  the  decline  in  English  Fleece  and 
Skin  Wools.  They  are  not  so  carefully  got  tip  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  weU*classed  pareels  have  generally  met  with  current 
sale  at  fall  value,  and  there  is  at  present  a  go^d  demand  for 
such  kinds. 

TURKEY  GOATS'  WOOL  or  HOHAIR  for  many  months  par- 
ticipated in  the  inactive  demand  for  Alpaca,  and  receded  in  value 
In  the  same  proportion.  We  have  generally  found  low  prices 
for  (his  arllclo  accompanied  by  greatly  diminished  receipts,  and 
such  has  proved  the  case  during  the  past  year ;  but,  since  pros- 
pects have  much  improved,  we  may  look  forward  to  increased 
supplies,  and  there  must  be  a  large  quantity  remaining  on  the 
other  sHc  to  send  forward,  which  present  prices  will  induce  them 
to  ship.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  trade,  from  the  faculties 
of  steam  communlration  with  this  port,  has  been  attracted 
hither,  and  importers  have  found  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  It  hereon  the  best  terms;  but  the  trade  being  chiefly 
In  the  hands  of  Greek  Houses,  whose  chief  establishments  are  in 
London,  they  show  every  preference  for  thiit  market,  even  to 
their  own  pr^udice  at  times,  by  having  the  Wool  sent  op  there 
for  sale. 

MOOADORB  AND  BARBARY.-Ogod  indc!ean  parcels  have 
alone  been  in  favour ;  all  other  kinds  much  neglected,  pariieu- 
larly  Bengasi,  Tripoli,  and  other  similar  Wools  usually  received 
from  Malta,  which,  being  full  of  f  and,  a'  d  generally  in  very 
damp  condition,  are  next  to  unsaleable.  Tbe  supply  of  these  hss 
been  very  large  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  shippers  have  in  many  cases  been  above  what  the  highest 
prices  prevailing  in  this  country  at  any  period  for  many  years 
past  would  have  warranted.  A  large  accumulation  of  stock  was 
the  consequence;  but  of  late,  tempted  by  the  very  low  prices 
which  holders  were  prepared  to  acc^ept,  a  considerable  clearance 
bu  been  made,  although  at  most  ruinous  Ios?f>9.  Uogodore  and 
Masagan,  wben  carefully  got  up,  and  in  good  condition,  generally 
meet  with  ready  sale,  and  for  these  prices  have  ruled  satisfac- 
torily;  but  Inferior  parcels  have  been  much  neglected,  and,  al- 
though prices  hare  suffered  a  considerable  decline,  it  has  not 
been  greater  in  proportion  than  in  other  Wools.  ^ 

ICELAND  has  generally  been  in  fklr  demand,  at  prices  fully 
equal  to  other  descriptions,  but,  being  held  at  higher  rates  than 
our  market  could  afford,  sales  have  proceeded  languidly.  Some 
transactions  have  tahen  place  during  the  past  month,  and  the 
last  prices  paid  were  Sjd.  per  lb.  for  average  parcels  of  white 
washed  Fleece,  end  7d.  per  lb.  for  unwashed.  Several  cargoes, 
amounting  to  TAObags,  although  appearing  In  our  Imports,  were 
at  once  ordered  round  to  Copenhagen,  the  owners  not  being  able 
to  dispose  of  them  here  at  prices  satisfactory  to  them. 

DOMESTIC  WOOLS.— In  Exouan,  the  ruling  feature  through- 
out the  year  has  been  great  inactivity,  thpre  beIn;  neither  incli- 
nation nor  encourape.peut  for  buyers  to  purchase  freely,  and 
growers  have  shown  great  unwillingness  to  accept  current  prices, 
wbicli  have  certainly  been  very  low,  and  ta  this  cause  may  be 
ascribed  th^  decline  in  all  kinds  of  Foreign.  The  result  of  this 
necessary  caution  inducei  us  to  think  that  the  stocks  held  by 
con«umers  and  dealers  are  extremely  light,  and— in  ih )  present 
position  of  the  market  fur  Foreign,  with  a  llmiled  supply  on  hand, 
very  few  arrivals  on  the  way,  and  as  long  as  the  disparity  exUts 
between  prices  in  this  country  and  in  the  markets  abroad,  our 
stocks  are  rather  likely  to  diminish  than  Increase— we  think, 
therefore,  there  is  every  reasoa  to  expect  that  all  lower  quail  ties 
of  English  Wools  will  advance  in  price.  Irish  Wools  have  met 
with  a  free  competition,  owing  to  an  extensive  Freuili  demand, 
an  1  the  quantity  taken  for  that  quarter  Is  greatly  In  excess  of 
previous  years;  comparatively  little  remains  in  the  hsnds  of 
growers,  who  are  not  disposed  to  part  with  it  unless  they  csn  ob- 
tain their  own  prices.  Scotch.— For  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
year  the  market  was  indifferently  supplied,  and  salej  were  conse- 
quently limited;  but  of  late  they  have  come  forward  more  freely, 
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and  an  aetire  bnsioeH  hu  been  done,  the  chief  demand  haring 
been  to  inpply  orden  for  military  clotfalnf  ,  end  as  long  aa  thia 
continues  thej  will  meet  with  readj  sale  at  full  Talue. 
8HEBP8KIN8  have  not  generally  been  in  mneh  demand. 


The  best  qualities,  eom]»aratiTelj  free  of  bnrr,  have  engagsd  nost 
attention,  and  for  these  prices  hare  been  better  sapportad  thtn 
fbr  Inferior  parcels.  Hvons  It  Bovalb,  Wool  Bmken. 

Llreipool,  January  I,  IMS. 


THE    WOOL    TRADE    OF    1854. 


Sib,— We  hare  but  little  satisfaction  In  reriewing  the  course  of 
business  during  the  past  year— an  erentful  one  l>oth  in  the  mer- 
cantile and  political  world.  It  opened  with  an  improred  feeling 
in  the  trade,  and  a  fair  demand  for  most  descrlptioos  of  Wool ; 
but  the  continued  uncertainty  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  an 
uDcaiy  feeling  In  the  Money  Harliet,  checked  anything  like  ac- 
tivity In  the  trade,  and  prices  generally  exhibited  a  downward 
tendency  till  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  untoward  cireunistances,  the  increasing  tightness  in  the 
Money  Market,  and  consequent  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount 
by  the  Banit  of  England  to  A}  per  cent.,  there  was  an  extreme 
depression  in  commercial  aflkirs  generally.  The  new  clip  of 
English  Wools  opened  at  a  reduction  of  SS  to  80  per  cent,  on  the 
ruling  rates  of  tlie  previous  season ;  and  at  the  public  sirtes  of 
foreign  and  colonial.  Wools,  which  took  place  in  London  at  that 
time,  a  further  reduction  of  2d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  wu  submitted  to 
on  Australian,  and  a  proportionate  depreciation  in  low  foreign 
Wools.  In  the  months  of  Jaly  and  August,  however,  more  con- 
fidence began  to  be  manifest— we  continued  to  enjoy  a  long  in- 
terval of  splendid  harvest  weather,  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  the  low  prices  of  Wool  ruling  in  this  country  naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  Continental  and  transatlantic  neigh- 
bours ;  an  active  Export  demand  sprang  up,  which  improved  the 
tone  of  our  market,  and,  as  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  and 
abundant  harvest  became  more  apparent,  the  high  rates  ruling 
for  corn  up  to  this  period  received  a  considerable  check,  while 
the  prices  of  Wools  gradually  improved,  and  a  portion  of  the 
reduction  experienced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  was  partially 
recovered.  This  continued,  with  but  slight  variation,  until  Sep 
tember  and  October,  when  the  upward  tendency  in  the  com 
market,  and  renewed  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  of  supplies, 
began  to  cause  considerable  uneasiness.  A  check  was  again  given 
to  the  trade,  and  prices  generally  experienced  a  slight  decline. 
This  was  more  particularly  felt  on  English  and  all  Wools  suitable 
for  combing  purposes.  Several  consiierable  faQures  were  an- 
nounoed  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  prices  of  these  de- 
scriptions gave  way  materially.  The  year  doses,  however,  with 
small  stocks  of  all  descriptlonr,  and  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
amount  left  for  home  consumption  at  the  present  period  will 
probably  prevent  any  further  material  reduction  la  prices,  and 
tend  to  create  more  confidence  in  prospects  for  the  new  year. 
The  decrease  of  Im;  orts,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
(made  up  to  5lh  Nov.),  amount  to  11,157,093  lbs. ;  and  when  we 
add  to  this  the  extraordinary  increase  of  Eiports  for  the  same 
time,  amounting  to  ltS,550,75<i  lbs.,  we  naturally  expect  that  so 
large  an  amount  (say,  in  round  numbers,  100,000  bales)  cannot 
be  subtracted  from  the  market  without  having  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  prices  of  stocks  remaining  on  hand  for  home  consumption. 

AUSTRALIAN  AND  CAPE. -The  Imports  of  these  Wools 
again  show  a  slight  Increase  as  compared  with  the  importations 
of  last  year.  The  condition,  washing,  and  assortment  of  a  great 
bulk  of  the  Wool  has  been  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  at  the  vari- 
ous series  of  sales  during  the  year,  the  proportion  of  unwashed, 
and  what  is  termed  lU'Condttloned  flocks^  has  been  very  large. 
Wools  of  this  kind  have,  consequently,  suffered  a  greater  relative 
depreciation.  On  the  other  hand,  for  such  flocks  as  were  well 
managed,  and  in  good  condition,  there  has  been  a  very  good  de- 
mand, and  an  active  competition  both  for  the  home  trade  and 
for  export,  and  prices  of  these  descriptions  have  fully  recovered 
tiom  the  depreciation  submitted  to  at  the  May  sales.  These 
sales,  the  first  series  of  the  new  clip,  commenced  in  London  on 
the  11th  of  May,  when  41,4S7  bales  were  brought  forward.  The 
extreme  depression  manifest  in  commercial  matters  generally  at 
that  time,  as  noticed  in  our  leading  paragraph,  caused  a  reduc- 


tion of  fhlly  Sd.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  on  prices  current  at  the  eon* 
meneement  of  the  year.  At  the  Jnly  and  August  sales,  hoverer, 
as  well  as  at  the  last  series  in  October  and  November,  a  dedded 
reaction  was  manifest,  and  the  reduction  above  quoted  was 
nearly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  recovered,  leaving  the  quota* 
tlons  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  rtrj 
much  on  a  par  with  the  prices  current  at  the  close  of  last  jear. 
The  entire  quantity  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  jrear  wu 
107,492  balei  against  183,897  bales  in  1859.  The  next  series  of 
public  sales  will  commence  about  the  middle  of  February,  vhen 
the  late  arrivals,  and  about  19,000  bales  held  over  fh>m  last  sale», 
amounting  together  to  about  40,000  bales,  will  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  present  carreat 
rates  will  be  firmly  supported,  as,  notwithstanding  the  decreasei 
consumption  in  the  worsted  districts,  the  clothing  branches  of 
the  trade  both  here  and  on  the  Continent  continue  in  a  nrj 
active  stete,  and  will  doubtless  tend  to  check  any  farther  deprai- 
slon  on  the  price  of  these  Wools. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGAL.— The  supplies  of  Wool  turn 
these  quarters  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  limited,  belof 
less  than  one-half  of  the  previous  year's  Imports.  Good  clean 
flocks  of  Spanish  have  been  in  pretty  good  demand ;  bat  the 
relatively  lower  prices  of  Australian  seem  to  interfere  year  by 
year  with  the  consumption  of  these  Wools,  and  the  quotationi 
show  but  little  encouragement  to  Importers  from  that  quarter. 
In  Spanish  Frontier  we  r^ret  to  observe  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
washing  and  getting  up  of  the  past  season ;  the  consequence  hu 
been  that  they  have  been  neglected,  and  quite  out  of  favour  dar- 
ing the  past  twelve  months ;  and  the  reduced  quotefions  will,  «e 
trust,  be  suflBclent  evidence  to  shippers  of  the  great  necessity  of 
paying  more  attention  to  this  important  point.  The  same  re« 
mark  Is  also  applicable,  although  In  a  less  degree,  to  the  Usboa 
or  common  Alentljo  Wools,  which,  however,  have  been  In  pietty 
good  demand.  Stocks  of  both  descriptions  are  quite  exhausted, 
and  we  trust  that  this  year's  shipments  will  show  the  desired  Im- 
provement in  condition  which  will  doubtless  again  bring  them 
into  the  accustomed  fhvour  with  our  manufiaeturers.  Oporto  and 
Castelbranco  have  participated  in  the  general  depression ;  they 
have,  however,  commanded  a  fkir  share  of  attention,  and  are  of 
current  sale  at  the  reduced  quoUtlons.  Stocks  of  these  sorts  are 
also  very  light. 

EAST  INDIA.— We  have  again  to  notice  a  remarkable  In- 
crease In  imports  from  this  quarter,  being  49,7M  bales  sgtlnit 
86,584  bales  in  1859.  These  Wools  have  commanded  throaghoot 
the  year  a  steady  and  extended  competition  both  for  home  eon- 
sumption  and  for  export,  with  less  variation  in  prices  than  ooald 
have  been  expected — a  coovlneing  proof  of  the  enhanced  value 
and  Importance  of  this  branch  of  the  trade.  The  active  demand 
for  blankets  and  other  low  woollen  goods,  consequent  upon  the 
war,  will  doubtless  tend  to  keep  prices  of  these  descriptions  pretty 
flrm,  notwithstending  the  large  quantities  which  are  now  regu- 
larly brought  forward  for  publlo  competition. 

PERUVIAN  AND  ALPACA.— For  sheep's  wool  there  hss 
been  a  good  demand,  particularly  for  the  finer  sorts,  both 
washed  and  unwashed.  They  have  chiefly  been  bought  up  as 
they  arrived,  holders  meeting  the  market  at  the  current  rates. 
The  high  rates  ruling  for  Alpaca  at  the  date  of  our  last  annual 
report  caused  a  complete  check  to  the  d«nand  for  this  article, 
and  for  the  first  few  months  It  was  quite  neglected.  Prices 
gradually  receded  until  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  some  large 
sales,  say  4  to  5000  bales  were  made  at  about  18d.  per  lb.,  which 
again  bronght  the  artirle  Into  noUoe,  and,  tnm  that  period, 
priosa  gradually  recovered.  Large  transaetioas  have  beea  en- 
tered Into,  both  on  the  spot  and  to  arrive.  The  last  sales  reported 
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vm^9kSd«  to  ti.  M. per  lb.;  and  itoeki,  which  Mre  now  an- 
■Btll7  light,  arc  hdd  flnnlf  at  oar  quotetloM. 

XSDITBBRAIIBAN.— Tho  arrivali  ftom  thMo  ports  ahow  a 

fnM  ftUiag  off  froai  tho  praTkrat  yaar^i  Importa.   Tha  InereoMd 

'eoMad  for  tha  Oontinaiital  flMrkttf,  and  tha  low  ratas  rulisf 

^  far  thaw  deaeripdoM,  hara  picdodad  tha  poisIbiUty  of  ihip- 

««tf  to  thli  aomtiy  to  any  advaataga  during  tha  grcatar  part 

tf  tbt  pianat  yaar.   Tha  low  prieti  at  whleh  our  own  homa- 

pora  Woola  wara  pat  on  tha  aurket  has  caosad  Tarkay, 

teyma,  8rrlao,  Egyptian,  and  other  low  Wools  from  this  marliat, 

to  be  vary  much  naglaeted,  and  prices  hare  been  proportionately 

dtpreised.    Stocks,  bowerer,  of  all  sorts  are  very  light,  and  not 

ladiriy  pressed  on  the  market,  and  we  hare  no  doubt  will,  there- 

Ave,  partidpale  in  aaf  improrement  which  our  market  may  ez- 

UUt  in  tho  eoaisa  of  the  present  year.    Mohair  has  reeorered 

Oe  dipiassiUH  which  it  had  azperienoed  some  months  back,  and 

large  sales  hare  lately  been  made  at  the  improrad  quotations. 

There  has  been  a  general  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  these 

Weols;  and,  fkom  late  aoeounts,  we  shall  hare  a  short  supply 

this 


SU8BIAir.-*It  was  ganerany  expected  that  tha  war  would  put 
a  itor  to  tha  importationa  trym  thU  quarter,  and  that  this  might, 
eoascqasotty,  have  a  ihToorabla  ellbet  on  the  stocks  held  here. 
The  return  of  Importationa  for  this  year  shows  that,  although 
Bach  Miow  tha  quantity  imported  last  year,  which  was  in  ea- 
esM,  about  an  aTeraga  quantliy  has  found  its  way  to  this  market 
Tboa  has  been  Tery  little  demand  for  Donskoi  Heeee,  and  prices 
an  ataaoBt  nominal.  The  preaent  stock  is  now  pretty  generally 
brid  for  M.  Soma  lots  hare,  howerer,  been  forced  off  consider- 
ably ante"  this  price,  8d.  to  8|d^  and  some  inferior  parcels  still 
lover.  Of  flaa  wo^  Merino,  Odessa,  and  Zegai  there  is  rery 
litde  on  the  market.  These  aorta  are  in  better  demand,  and  aala- 
able  at  ohr  quotatloBS. 

BUENOS  ATRBS  AND  SNTRE  BIOS  also  exhibit  gieat  ra- 
il tha  Imporia  to  thie  coontry  for  the  past  twatra  months. 


During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  these  Wools  wera  much  ne- 
glected, but  of  late  they  hare  attracted  more  attention,  and  large 
sales  hare  been  made  both  for  export  and  home  trade  at  fair 
prices  learing  the  market  but  rery  moderately  supplied,  and 
pricee  are  now  pretty  well  supported.  Cordora  has  been  ia  fair 
request,  and  pretty  saleable  throughout]  the  year,  without  any 
great  rariation  in  price. 

ICELAND.~The  Imports  hare  been  small,  only  9,tOS  bales 
against  7,671  bales  in  the  preTlons  year.  The  demand  tiirough* 
out  has  been  rery  limited,  and  holders  generally  not  feeling  dia- 
poted  to  meet  the  market  at  the  decline,  but  few  aalea  haya  been 
made,  and  one  or  two  cargoes  hare  been  re^hlpped  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  realidng  better  pricea  than  our  market  would  afford. 

BRITISH  AND  IRISH.— The  new  dip  commenced  ia  May 
and  June,  at  an  aTerafa  reduction  of  S9  to  80  per  cent,  on  prices 
currsnt  the  prerious  season.  The  rery  faTourable  prospects  for 
the  harreet,  and  a  belter  feeUog  In  the  Money  Market,  caused  a 
more  aetlre  demand  In  July  and  Anguit,  and  pricee  adranced 
generally  |d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  •  This  was  not,  howerer,  maintained 
for  any  time.  The  aaticipated  effect  that  the  abundant  harreet 
would  haTe  in  lowering  the  price  of  food  was  found  to  be  de« 
lusory ;  a  general  mistrust  was  arlnoed  in  the  trade,  which  was 
fhrther  enhanced  by  the  announcement  of  soipe  conilderabia 
failures  in  the  manofhcturing  districts ;  purchaaea  were  conflned 
to  the  immediate  requ'rementa  of  the  trade,  and  pricea  again  re- 
ceded to  ithe  loweet  point  at  dip-daj.  There  haa,  howoTor, 
within  tha  laat  fortnight  been  ayroptoma  of  improTement;  atocka 
in  the  niaaaihctursrs'  hands  are  getting  exhausted,  and  the  dealers 
begin  to  find  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  their  stocks  in  tha 
country  at  the  prices  they  hare  been  lately  selling  out  at.  There 
has  consequently  bean  a  slight  reaction,  and  prices  of  ilne  and 
bright-haired  Wools  maj  now  be  quoted  ^.  per  lb.  higher  than 
thay  were  a  Ibrtnight  ago. 

W.  OmaAXB  k  Oo^  Wool  Brokers. 

liTorpool,  Janvtry  i;  ISM. 


THE    NEW    FRENCH    TARIFF 

fOR  KEGULATINO  THE  DUTIB8  ON  COLONIAL  AND  FOBSION   PRODUCE. 


tTnlflit  ihaO  bt  otharwiie  dtferaad,  tha  dntj  upon  tin  im- 
^ortatiott  of  the  foOownif  aitidea  an  iiiad  profiaiooally  aa 
ftDova,  vis.  i-^Apimal  Gicaaa  of  all  aorta— In  French  Teaaeb, 
ftaai  ladia,  2  f . ;  frOBi  elaawhera,  5 1  In  foidgn  Tcaads,  8  f . 
pv  100  kaognuMMa.  Flih  Giaaae  of  foiaign  taka»  In 
Fnaeh  veaeda,  from  plana  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hopp,  10  f. ;  from  other  plaeea  out  of  Eoiopa,  15  f.; 
tai  catnp^  20f.  In  foreign  Yeaada,  80  f.  per  100  kilo- 
giammca.  Kzed  Pore  OH,  tis.  :— Olite— In  Ficneh  Taaida, 
frosa  the  eoortiy  of  pfodnctifln,  10  L ;  from  d8ewhcre»  13  f. 
hfadniwada,  16  L  per  100  UkKnunmaa.  Seed— in  Eiench 
namk,  10 1  In  foidsn  feaada,  15  f.  per  100  kOograoBea. 
Hba,  Ceeoa»  Ac— In  French  Tcaada,  from  French  cdoniea 
md  aettlancnta  in  India,  1 1  50  c;  from  the  wcat  eoaat  of 
Aftim,  1 1 60  e. ;  from  otiier  plaeea  out  of  Europe,  6  f . ;  fiom 
mtiep6c,  S  £  In  foieisn  teaada,  10  f.  per  100  kilogrammes. 
03  Seeda :  —Beoaamum  ~  In  French  feaada,  from  French 
in  India,  40  c. ;  from  other  parte  of  India,  2  f.; 
bnoiean  ealomae,  80&  ;  firom  the  Wert  Coeat 
tfAftiea,  Zt;  firom  eountiiea  on  the  White  8ea»  the  Baltie^ 
fteBladL8ea,ortheMeditenaneanbe]rondCapaa  Baiatand 
Hitapan,  4 1 ;  firom  daewhere,  5  f .  In  foreign  feaada,  7  f . 
By  laod,  fimn  neighbonring  eountriea^  5t;  fimn  daawhen^ 
7 1  per  100  blogrammaa.  Colaa— in  Frandi  feaada,  from 
Acnch  aettennta  in  India,  20  c. ;  firom  other  parte  of  India, 
1 1 ',  from  Fkeodi  Amerifan  eoloiiiea,  40  c ;  firom  the  West 
CceatQfAfrica,lf.62e.;  from  eountriea  on  the  White  Sea,  the 
Biltic^  tte  Blnek  Bee,  or  the  Mediterranetn  bejond  C^pea 


Raiat  and  Matapau,  2  f. ;  firom  daewhere,  8  f .  In  forei^ 
feaada,  5  f.  B j  land,  from  neighbouring  countries,  8  f . ;  firom 
daewhere,  5  f«  per  100  kiiogrammea.  Liaaaed  and  othera— In 
French  feaada,  from  Frendi  aettlementa  in  India,  10  e. ;  firom 
other  porta  of  India,  76  e. ;  firom  Frendi  American  eoloniea, 
20  c. ;  from  the" Weet  Coeat  of  Afirica,  1  f. ;  firom  eountriea  on 
the  White  Sea,  the  Bdtie,  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean 
b^ond  Capea  Raiat  and  Matiqpan,  1  f.  60  e. ;  from  elaewher6^ 
2  f .  60  e.  In  foreign  feaada,  4  f.  60  e.  Bj  land,  from  neigh- 
bouring eountriea,  8  1 60 c. ;  firom  daewheie^  4fl  40e.  per  100 
kflogrammes.  Candlea— Tallow,  10  f.  Btearic  Add— in  the 
lump,  26  f. ;  mannf^ured,  86  f. 

Until  it  ahaU  beotherwiae  decreed,  the  dutiea  payable  on 
the  importation  of  the  undermantiondL  artidea  are  fixed  pro* 
fiaionally  aa  fdlowa :— Soger  of  quality  not  exeeeding  that  of 
the  preaent  standard,  No.  1 — In  French  f  eaadi,  firom  French 
odoniea  b^ond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  America,  the  pre* 
sent  dutiea;  firom  China,  Codiin  China,  the  Philippine^  and 
Siam,  48£ ;  from  other  eountriee  of  India,  60 fl;  from  other 
plaeea  out  of  Europe,  68  f.;  fhmi  entrep6t,  68  f.;  in  foreign 
Teaada,68f.  perlOOkiL  Sugar  of  quality  exoeedieg  that  of  the 
preaent  standard.  No.  1,  the  aame  dntka  aa  abofe^  and  ftirther 
8  £  per  100  kil.  Baiains,  dry— In  Frendi  feaada,  26  e. ;  in 
fordgn  feeadi,  2  f.  per  100  kO. 

Mdaaaea  imported  for  the  purpose  of  bang  eonrerted  into 
alcohol  to  be  aulject  to  the  foUowiag  dutiea :— Molaaaea,  in 
Frendi  feaada,  firom  French  ooloniea,  free ;  firom  eountriea  out 
of  Euiope,  8  f. ;  firom  entrepot,  8 1  j  in  foidgn  yeaaela,  13  U 
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per  100  kil.  Tb«  diatilUtion  of  Bolasset  impotted  under  tbe 
ftboTe  conditiont  can  be  carried  on  only  in  tbe  ettebliebBCiite 
under  the  pereMneot  raperaitendeiiee  of  the  Cnstomi  or  of  the 
Ezdie ;  whilet  etrried  ou,  til  other  operfttioni  tre  forhiddoD. 
The  minimum  retom  In  alcohol  of  the  molasice  ii  fixed  at  88 
litres  for  every  100  kil.  A  sealed  sample,  taken  tcoording  to 
the  forms  prescribed  in  cases  of  transit,  shall  acoompaay  the 
molasses,  and  aerve  to  identify  it  on  ita  arrival  ai  tbe  diatil- 
lery.  Tbe  eaniage  of  nolasaes  shall  take  place  oaly  in 
▼eyatacea  sealed  and  seemed  by  the  CoatoflM. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 


TOWN  DRAINAGE,  AND  MANURING  THE 

LAND. 

SiRf-^Un  fait  accompli  on  the  above  momentoas'qneatioo, 
must  necf  siarily  diveat  it  of  much  of  ita  perplexity.  By  your 
able  riSsnm^  da  papier  donD6  par  Mooa.  le  Professenr  Way,  in 
the  Mark  Lone  Ej^rea*  of  tbe  23rd  October  last,  it  an^ears 
that  the  aolid  matter  from  the  hnmaa  eieremflats  that  passes 
into  the  sewers  of  towns  ia  nuxed  with  1,400  timea  ita  weight 
of  water — an  Mtimate  that  does  not  differ  very  mudi  fh>m  that 
given  by  me  of  1  of  matter  to  1,300  of  water ;  so  that  it  may 
now  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  coup-de-grice  has  been 
given  to  the  idea  of  the  use  of  steam  fbr  town  drainage  and 
application  of  the  sewage  to  the  irrigation  of  the  bmd. 

I  am  qaite  prepared  to  allow  all  that  ia  advanced  on  the 
valne  of  tbe  soluble  aalta,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  prevail 
in  sewage ;  but  in  the  present  crude  state  of  cor  iafonsation 
we  may  prejudge  the  ca^e  by  stating  that  these  are  the  matters 
"important  to  vegetation,"  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  even 
allowing  that  they  all  escape.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it 
is  only  a  few  years  since  the  vslue  of  guano  wu  first  spprr. 
ciated,  and  that  within  a  very  leoett  period  Mr.  Posey  haa 
demonitratcd  that  its  influence  is  mainly  referrihle  to  a  rimple 
element,  and  this  element,  nitrogen,  in  the  moat  nitrogenons 
vegetable  productions,  decs  not  prevail  to  the  extent  of  three 
per  cent.  With  such  a  fact  as  this  on  record,  it  will  readily  be 
allowed  that  there  may  be  other  elementa  that  also  poaaeis  a 
stimulating  influence ;  and  so  far  as  my  researches  have  gone, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  under  a  proper  putrefactive 
process,  sulphur  is  one  of  them,  and  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
in  sewsge,  and  mnat,  therefore,  form  an  element  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  This  substance,  I  need  acarcely  observe,  enters 
largely  into  the  oonatitntion  of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  aaiaal 
frame,  more  especially  the  brain*  and  therefore  plays  an  im- 
portant  part  in  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  economy. 
Like  carbon  it  ia  insoluble,  but  in  its  combination  with  hydrogen 
forms  a  soluble  gaa  of  great  specific  gravity,  and  poaaessing  a 
great  affinity  for  solid  matter,  which  abounds  in  sewage,  more 
especiaJly  in  that  of  towna  where  there  ia  a  large  traffic. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  sewage  of  London  valuable  to  agri- 
culture may  therefore  be  estimated,  at  tkt  least,  at  one  half- 
pound  per  individual  per  day,  and  will  produce  about  200,000 
tone  annually ;  and  estimated  at  only  £5  per  ton,  will  yield 
something  like  £1,000,000,  whilst  the  expense  of  collection 
must  be  comparatively  small.  But  supposing  thst  it  did  no 
more  thu  repay  the  outlay,  the  benefit  wluch  the  townsman 
will  derive  from  the  increase  of  produce*  and  consequent  tt- 
duction  of  price  in  food,  to  say  nothing  of  health,  most  prove 
very  great ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  there  must 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  maonre  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation, and  by  deposition  and  filtration,  since  in  the  one  the 
Usoe  forms  the  staple,  whilst  iu  the  other  the  sewage  will  ooi^ 


stitttte  the  aain  bulk.    Sulphni  ted  carboa  are  both  had  ip 
in  store  in  the  coal-hed  lonMtien ! 

FtAMKLIlt  COXWOXTHT, 

Anthor  of  «  Electrical  Condition." 
Pollet,  Dieppe,  Kov.  29. 1854. 

K3.  In  Esglaadl*  by  a  wastefol  and  ninefiaiarny  laberiona 
pvftrefaecive  proeeea^  we  waste  abo«t  half  the  fertihsiag  qaali* 
tiea  of  the  Banurein  tea  yaida :  here  tbe  highest  part  of  the 
yard  ia  sdeeted  for  its  eolleettOD,  and  by  the  side  a  gutter  ii 
fbrmed  to  carry  off  all  the  liquid.  On  my  representing  to  the 
famera  the  loss  that  took  place,  I  received  for  reply— "One 
vonlca-voiiSyMoDa.?  C'cat  Thahitadedn  paya.  IlyasaBsdoak 
me  grande  pcrta;  maia  nooa  avone  beneooop  de  fviaiec.'' 
And  ao  thay  aetBafly  waab  eel  their  farm  yards  I— Tht  whsst 
looks  vary  heahhy.— F.  C. 


AGRICULTURAL   QUERIES. 

8iB,->I  would  eonsider  mysdf  peitieiilar^  obliged  if  asy  of 
your  nnmerooa  hortienltaral  reedeia  wonU  inform  me  of  the 
moat  effectual  meena  to  destroy  the  gnb,  or  aauU  ieaeet  of 
that  speciea  which  infeata  the  soil  in  my  garden,  so  m  to  pn* 
vent  tbe  maturing  of  auch  eropa  aa  aavoy,3^^*K**>  hreocoli, 
curled  greens,  &c,  and  which  I  regularly  plant  in  due  icaaoD, 
hoping  to  have  a  winter's  supply  of  these  useful  v^tsbki, 
but  for  years  past  I  have  not  had  any  of  these  products  worth 
mentioning ;  for,  although  appearing  to  thrive  pretty  well  te 
five  or  six  weeks  after  planting,  they  regularly  die  sod  pise 
away,  with  scarcely  a  head  of  life  left  ?  On  drawiog  the  de- 
cayed planta  from  the  ground,  I  find  the  roots  beset  vith  a 
kind  eC  fangw4ike  appeaianes,  gsewiag  to  the  sise  of  a  Isise 
Bsaihleer  vahsnft;  eaemshiag  these  cielKioela  (as  pssria- 
daily  called)  we  detect  a  number  of  the  grubs,  Ac.,  u  before 
mentioned,  which  of  course  are  the  cause  of  the  evil  complained 
of.  AlS  a  means  of  their  destruction,  we  have  hea? ilj  limed 
the  soil  with  fallen,  not  slacked  lime,  and  dog  it  into  tbe 
ground  thoroughly ;  we  have  also  incorporated  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  salt  into  the  soil :  still  these  supposed  deleterioai  iit- 
gradients  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  this  pestiferous  naiisoce. 
The  soil  is  in  food  heart,  and  toknbly  fiesh  as  to  af^  for 
garden  purposes.  As  I  am  thus  circumstanced,  the  garden  is 
nearly  a  useless  appendage  to  my  hooae,  in  reCsrence  to  tbe 
products  stated.  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  soot  his  alio 
been  tried,  but  to  no  effect. 

I  ahall  really  feel  thankful  if  any  of  your  practical  gsrdenen 
eaa  anggest,  thioogh  the  medieni  ef  your  ably-teedecisd 
}oama^  an  effMtaal  tewedy  for  m  vexalioeB  an  eiiL 

Toara, 

A  LiTEMOLIAJf. 


Sir, — Could  3rou,  or  any  of  your  nmneronv  readers,  inform 
a  Olouceslershire  farmer,  through  the  medion  of  your  paper, 
of  an  eAcadonseuBS  for  the  hooae  or  huh  in  calves?  U», 
they  would  eonler  n  boon  upon  A  SkJBacaiBBi- 

[We  cannot  prescribe  for  calvea  unleu  we  sea  tbem :  the 
practical  course  is  to  apply  to  your  veterinary  surgeon-  All 
we  can  ssfely  do  is  merely  to  give  an  idee  of  what  is  gcnenily 
done.  Bleed  (gently)  to  cheek  iaflammation  ef  the  ■ueoss 
membrane;  that  give  a  dose  of  Epaem  salt^with  a  liMe 
gipger,  to  dean  the  same  of  irritating  matter;  warm  b*"^ 
drinka  according  to  age,  may  follow,  with  a  warm  and  well- 
ventilated  house.  Such  treatment  will  generally  sncceedif 
the  disease  is  taken  in  time ;  otherwise,  a  cure  may  be  diffl- 
enit    We  have  often  sttceaeded  with  a  doae  ef  BpsomMtt% 

foUowed  hy  warm  akimnrnd  milh,  without  hleedii^.  Wbe^ 
hoose  ariaea  from  the  dam's  milk  dthet  being  toe  etnog  ^ 
of  bad  quality,  of  course  such  must  be  changed;  •?"  *J]J|*' 
times  too  much  rich  milk  will  cause  looseness  or  iapropff 
treatment  and  food  at  wcaniog,  derangitfg  the  bove^  "" 

in  and  hooac^-EiK  MX.E.] 


8iB,«-Win  any  of  yonr  iwden  who  hsfie  had  aV^^f^ 
inform  me  which  they  have  found  the  siaaylest  and  ^f*^ 
chine  for  root-grinding  ?     I  see  teveral  advartisad—  wrw 


tmL  FAEMEft'8  MA6AZ1N2. 


in 


■ad  Barter*!."  "Kealey'i,'*  and  "PhfflipaV  aU  "patent;" 
bat  hsnag  no  knowledge  of  their  merits,  am  qnite  at  a  Iom 
vhiditotTy. 

I  am.  air,  leapectfoUy  joan, 
CkOtenkam,  Jam.  12.  A  vmall  FABinB." 


StB^Cmdd  ye«»  er  aeoMof  , .,, 

a  eoQstaDt  vader,  throagli  the  Mark  Lane  Bxprtu,  when 
beHB  «m  int  vaei  Ik  MMOT  i»  Snglaad  ? 

Yow  tnAf, 

Sloeifcrt,  i^.  ]4fft.  A  Bubscribbs. 


ANSWEM  TO  AGRICtJLTimAL  QUERIESi 

FIBar  BONE  MANUBING. 

Ia*DiBliioaoa  Manuc*,"  p.  104, Kr.DodiMafo  stated 
(appucntfy,  bat  not  eipreaaly,  from  the  Soneaater  report)  to 
have  obMrved,  in  1 770,  the  great  increaae  of  wheat  on  a  pateh 
near  Shefleld.  where  a  heap  of  boocs  had  lain,  nd  to  baYe 
fii&owwd  np  the  hint  boldly,  both  fcr  himself  and  his  neigh, 
bom*.  AmAm"  Jeknaoa's  IcMiliiefa^''  p.  135,  ftrst  edition, 
Cokxiel  St  Lager  ia  quoted,  from  the  Doacastcr  Agncnltoral 
S^detj's  Sepost^  as  havingi  used  booea  for  mminriog,  at 
WarBavorth, in  1775.  B«t Ifiad no evidcnee of Iheir having 
beoi  in  general  estiaaCkm,  fbr  a  good  many  yean  after  that. 

The  first  aeaoont  I  ean  find  of  them,  on  gram  land,  is  in 
the  Umeohukirt  Gnuritr,  pnbhshetf  «  ia08 ;  and  if  nMMfy 
acfves  me  li^t,  their  great  piMicily  wis  attained  by  expeii. 
BCtttal  (or  canal)  afpttflrtisa  to  the  Cheahiraehcese-pastares; 
die  date  I  eaaaot  recoUeeC.  In  the  r^ort  on  Cheshire  farm, 
ing,  in  the  Boyal  Agrienltnral  Seetety's  JourHti  for  1844, 
It  appeaiB  that  the  Cfaaahire  tadlbrda  wiU  pay  fbr  this  appH- 
eatioAef  heM^  tta  tenant  Mgagin^  •••  to  bnak  «p  thv 
peatoie  fim  a  given  mmiber  at  yeaia. 

Tbe  hiaieir  ef  bone-mmwwing  wiU  piobi^  be  fonnd  in 
the''TrBnaaetbBs''of  IheSecieiyof  Arte,  from  about  1800, 
ovm  the  Donotster  Agriealtand  Society's  Report,  of  which 
the  date  in  aalmrwn  to 

3»  1.  Fta>BAUX. 


the  amoont  of  keep  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  land 
sown  with  rapes  is  little  or  nothing ;  moreover,  if  there  be  any, 
it  will  be  dangerous  food  for  sheep  at  the  time  mentioned. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  soggiest  that  a  much  better 
phm  wmM  be  te  let  the  rapes  stand  for  teed.  I  myself  on  the 
I9th  of  August,  1854,  sowed  9  acres  with  white  clover  and  grass 
seeds  for  pasture^  mixed  with  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
rapesoed  per  acre,  intended  principally  for  a  cover  to  the  young 
seeds  during  winter.  On  aeeount  of  the  dry  weather  the  seeds 
did  mt  vegetate  till  the  late  raina.  I  therefore  now  iutend  to 
let  the  niee  atand  for  leed,  and  Anticipate  heving  a  very  good 
pastoK  when  they  are  eat  ia  July,  as  I  have  acted  in  a  similar 
mamwr  before^  and  alwqrs  foimd  it  answer.. 

I  mn^yonia  Ac,       fi.  S.  P. 

SxB,— t  am  glad  to  give  my  few  years'  esperienace  to  the 
treatment  of  ,black-qttsrter  in  yoong  eaftle  to  your  "En- 
quirer "  of  thia  week's  paper.  lit  the  year  1845  ov  1847, 1  lost 
lemrteen  ealvea,  from  6  to  12  monthe  eld.  I  had  several  cow 
doctois,  who  pbyiiaked  ami  bled,  aealoQed  the  dew-lap, 
,  changed  them  to  vaiions  pastures^  hot  to  no  avail  until  I  had 
them  nerved.  [  have  continncd  to  do  so,  and  not  lost  one 
that  was  nerved  sines  1847«  in  the  Uhck-qnarter. 

I  aat,  sir,  yenie  lespietAffly, 

Thos,  BtbpbbnMH* 
Brmifftie,  near  BeverUjf^  Yorhtkire, 
Dee.  27th,  1864. 

LIYEBPOUAir. 

Sib, — £<et  yeur  dbrrespondent,  who  signs  as  above  In  your 
last  paper,  try  the  ammoniaeal  fiqver  fitmi  gas  works ;  one 
part  of  Itqnor  to  fov  of  cartbi  oi  Beg  meoldy  ^.,  to  destroy 
gruba^    It  is  also  a  food  manwe.  J.  B. 

JoLtuL  1855. 


8iB,— Tear eamnpeBtet,  "A  SubKribef,  Sloelport,  Dee- 
14^**  aaha  •  very  swo^g  anAeitensiveqwstio»->when  bonea 
vcn  ftiit  aaad  for  mamDe  in  Sngland.  Havhsg  been  exten- 
■my  nonnected  witli  their  mannfactafe,  and  also  with  the 
BeehaaisB  and  aaachinery,  I  give  him  the  information  I  poa- 
"«•  In  17y5»7  Lord  Carlisle,  of  Castle  Howard,  naed  bones 
(upon  hb  pfivite  form  in  band)  for  manors,  and  tbe  mannfhe- 
tBawaal^heae^poweiandstaaspera.  In  1804  teethed  voU 
n^  vety  neai^  aa  now  nsad»  bfr  wntcr-pewa,  weeesnbalitBted 
for  the  stampm^the  machinery  was  put  op  and  fixed  by  my 
■fo  miner,  Jenattav  Booth,  anJIw  right  aad  engineer,  of  Ma!* 
taaaadHnH.  In  1808-7  n heaae  asIB  and  lettaaa  wera  p«t 
fown  ia  Hon  for  a  Mr.  Clark,  BMrehnnt,  and  at  Btockwitl^ 
■pon-'hmit,  near  Gain^boroogh,  a  roller  mil!  by  steam-power, 
bf  the  Ifaaara.  Sarlep;  and  Mt.  CbiriL  and  Bfaaorai  Dfeiley 
voe  the  very  fint  who  offered  and  sold  bones  to  foimen  » 
BSDue,  and  an  article  of  eommeroe  in  this  quarter  of  Eog- 
Isnd.  Sir 'hitten  Syfcask  in  1818»  need  boner  apon  hit  fhrm 
stAdthe9,nensD(iAeld^  whidi  wera  lednead  or  numnfee. 
!?*^ ^  "**»'°*M^  <md  hammera;  and  a  very  few  yeara 
sftsr,  they  were  rcgnliriy  gleaned  after  the  plough,  and  sub- 
■Mttedto  the  portable  toothed  idler  mill  (Just  invented),  aad 
pnperly  groand.  The  Measrs.  Darfey  at  SCockwith,  and  at  a 
Usarn  ani  vhielh  thay  had  now  pet  down  m  HnU,  hwiaine  by 
far  Che  moot  eitensife  bone-cmshers  in  the  north  of  Bagland. 
b  182S  lereeted  a  water  mil!  at  Maltoo,  and  at  the  close  of 
Ihst yesc  teaogftt  the  fin5  eaig»of  rongh  1mbc»  vp the lifor 
DcrveAft.  Shoaliy  afker  thit»  nadar  very  inaoapieiona  drenm- 
■tsans,  I  alao  pnt  down  a  steam  mil] ;  and  so  rapid  was  the 
iaense  ef  At  trade,  that  in  n  very  short  period  it  rose  from  a 

■agksam<a8to44ten)tDnaari|y  I^OOO  tone  aoMmUy  to 
the  tvo  mina. 

I  *■»  •ir.  respeetfnlTy,  your  obedient  servant, 
ft,  Jem,  5, 1888.  Jambs  Boova,  CB. 


COCOA'NXIT  OIL.— This  is  beooming  •  very  important 
Irtiafo  of  eommeree.  The  ioqrartatien  kite  Londbs  Inst  yesr 
waena  Ie«  than  9,887  tons,  against  7,080  in  1888,  4,165  in 
1888^  and  3,550  in  1851.  The  enhaneed  value  of  tallow  helped 
the  market;.  The  pfioe  of  Cochin,  wUefe  waa  481. 10a  in  Jan- 
nary,  was  82/.  in  Aogust,  bnt  cannot  now  be  Rioted  ever  49/. 
10a.  to  60i*  Out  of  7,789  tons  ddiveied  from  out  wwriiouses, 
5,088  weM  for  expert.  The  foilowinff  arepartiinlaiBof  imports : 
Thealoelion  the  1st  Jannasy,  1888,  was  8;M8  tone;  1854, 
l,a78  tone  ;  1813, 1^10  tone ;  1853, 1,888  teas  ;  1881, 3,651 
tona;  impostaddoiing  1854^9,627  tone;.  1853,  7,000  tons  j 
1852, 4,166  tons;  1851,  2,550  tons.  Delivered  during  1854, 
7.799  tons ;  1883, 7,185  tons  ;  1882,  4.508  tons ;  1851. 4.348 
tons.  The  pntcs  of  Cejlon,  on  the  1st  of  Jsuemj.  1855,  were 
481. 10s,  t»  40/.;  1884,  462.  lOn.;  1863,  882.;  1862,  83/.; 
1881,  291.  Of  CoehiB»  1855,  491.  18k.  to  501. ;  1884^  46/. 
rOs.;  1853,  40/. ;  1882, 35/.  10s. ;  1851, 32/.  Present  rates, 
eoopled  with  those  at  whidi  palm  oil,  tsllow,  and  aB  descrip- 
tions of  glomes  are  now  mlinyi  will  tend  much  to  develop  the 
resonrosa  of  our  colonial  aad  Indian  pessessioBa»  where  the 
prodnetlon  of  anbstitntes  for  sack  artidea  can  be  increased  to 
an  indefinite  i 


8ti,-*Li  MOTCr  to  the  query  of  "  Seek  Knowledge,''  in  the 
imujimmlm  of  (ho  Farmer's  Moffotine,  I  beg  to  say  that 


DURATION  (Uf  VSGBTABLI  IXSl&^'Umi  Liadanr 
states,  that  in  the  course  of  his  wandsringn  amid  the  p]r«Bmida 
of  Egypt,  he  stumbled  on  a  mummy,  proved  by  its  Uerogly* 
phics  to  be  at  least  2,000  years  of  age.  In  examining  the 
mummy  after  it  was  unwrapped,  he  found  in  one  of  its  closed 
hands  a  tuberoua  or  bulbous  root.  He  was  interested  in  the 
cpRftfonhowlMf  msolabieUfoeMildlaat,  and  be  therefore 
took  that  tuberous  root  from  the  mummy's  hand,  planted  it  in 
a  sunny  saO,  allowed  the  raina  and  dews  of  hsaiiju  to  desoend 
upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks^  to  his  aatoniahment 
and  joy,  the  root  burst  forth  aad  bloomed  into  a  baautroni 
dahfia. 

M  2 
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Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

1854. 

8-9a.iD 
in.  eta. 

10p.m. 
in.  eta. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.lD. 

Dec.  22 

29.94 

29.70 

46 

52 

52 

23 

29.90 

29.81 

40 

46 

42 

24 

29.91 

29.87 

36 

46 

44 

25 

29.63 

29.80 

45 

46 

43 

26 

29.82 

29.83 

38 

45 

42 

27 

29.83 

29.94 

34 

39 

32 

28 

30.35 

30.44 

29i 

37 

29i 

29 

30.44 

30.45 

29 

39 

39 

30 

30.45 

30.40 

39 

45 

39 

31 

30.35 

30.17 

37 

43 

43 

1855. 

Jan.   1 

30.00 

30.01 

42 

49 

49 

2 

30.10 

30.11 

46 

48 

47 

3 

30.16 

30.21 

45 

50 

45 

4 

30.25 

30.23 

42 

46 

46 

5 

30.22 

30.13 

39 

48 

47 

6 

30.30 

30.40 

46 

50 

48 

7 

30.47 

30.50 

45 

49 

40 

8 

30.49 

30.40 

44 

46 

44 

9 

30.33 

30.42 

43 

48 

42 

10 

30.50 

30.52 

36 

43 

31 

11 

30.52 

30.45 

24 

37 

34 

12 

30.51 

30.50 

34 

40 

39 

13 

30.53 

30.46 

33 

38 

36 

14 

30.45 

30.46 

33 

41 

29 

15 

30.46 

30.26 

28 

33 

31 

16 

30.09 

30.09 

30 

36 

28 

17 

30.08 

30.09 

25 

30 

27 

18 

30.11 

30.00 

23 

36 

28 

19 

30.00 

29.88 

16 

28 

23 

20 

29.85 

29.77 

23 

32 

22 

21 

29.81 

29.88 

20 

28 

22 

Wind  and  State. 


Direction. 

S.  West 
S.  Weat 
West. 
West. 
S.  West 
West  by  North 
N.  West 
W.  S.  W. 
West  by  North 
West. 

W.  by  S. 
W.,  N.  W. 
N.  Westerly 
N.  Westerly 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
W.,  Easterly 
East 
u.  S.  £. 
E.  S.  £• 
N.  East 
North 
W.  N.  W. 
N.West 
N.,  E.N.E. 
North 
N.  East 
N.  East 
3.  E.  and  N.  E. 


Force. 

brisk 

airy 

gentle 

strong 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

airy 

brisk 

lively 

lirely 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

various 

gentle 

calm 

calm 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

gentle 


Atmobphbre. 


8  a.m. 

cloady 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fog 

fog 

fog 

cloudy 

fine 

fog 

fog 

fine 

haze 

cloudy 

fine 


2  p.m. 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

haze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 


10  p.m. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 


Wbat'b. 


dry 

showery 

rain 

showery 

dry 

dry 
dry 
dry 
rain 

rain 

rain 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

drj 

dnzsle 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

snow 

snow 

snow 

snow 

dry 

dnzsle 

dry 


Estimated  Averages  of  January. 


Barometer. 
Highest      I      Lowest. 
30.77  28.89 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 

Highest. 
41.74 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Dec.  22,  1864.  Turn  of  days  ;  pretty  fine.— 23. 
Rne;  change.-«24.  Drizzle;  dampair.^26.  Strong 
south-west  wind  j  damp. — 26,  27,  and  28.  Three 
fine  days.— 29.  Remarkable  height  of  the  baro- 
meter.— 30  and  31 .  Change  indicated ;  great  excess 
of  temperature  all  this  period. 

Lunation.— Dec.  26th,  first  quarter.  Oh.  38  m. 
afternoon. 

Jan.  1,  1856.  A  trifling  drizzle.— 2.  Dirty  and 
drizzle. — 3.  White  fine  cumuli  in  the  evening. — 
4    and  5.  More  fine  and  drying. — 6.  Overcast. — 


7.  Quiet,  sober  day. — 8.  Damp  and  chi]ly.--9.  Fine 
forenoon. — 10.  Frosty  ur. — 11.  Keen  hoarfrost; 
changeable. — 12.  Fine  night — 13.  Overcast.— H. 
The  same.— 15  to  18.  Much  snow.— 19.  Clear,  but 
very  keen.  — 20  and  21.  —  Snow  lies,  and  more 
threatens. 

Lunations. — Full  Moon,  Jan.  3.,  8  h.  19  m* 
morning.  Last  quarter,  1 1th  day,  0  h.  13  m.  after* 
noon.    New  Moon,  18th  day,  8  h.  37  m.  forenoon. 

Remarks  connected  with  Aobicultubi* 
Excepting  the  late  fall  of  snow,  which  safely  pro* 
tects  the  wheat,  it  will  be  evident  that  little  rain  has 
been  registered.  The  past  year  was  the  driest  that 
is  on  record  since  the  fertile  1847.  We  now  ccaw 
to  notice  our  future  prospects  ;  they  depend  npoi^ 
the  meteorology  which  Providence  may  ordaio. 
Hitherto  all  has  done  well,  if  we  except  some  of 
the  turnips.  Sheep  and  cattle  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely healthy. 
Croydon,  Dee.  22.  J.  ToWBW. 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Hie  ploughing  of  leys  and  stabblea  will  go  on 
dnriiig  the  whole  of  thie  month,  and  often  very 
bonij,  from  being  impeded  by  frosts  and  snows 
the  previons  months.  Continue  the  carting  of 
dang  to  the  fields,  earths  for  composts,  and  stones 
for  dndns.  Thrash  regularly  the  fresh  straw  for 
cattle,  and  push  forward  such  operations,  that  they 
may  not  impede  the  sowing  season  now  approach- 
mg.  Begin  feeding  with  oil-cake  the  fattening 
eiltl^  and  bruised  or  broken  in  troughs  in  the 
yards  and  in  the  fields  for  sheep.  It  much  hastens 
fattening,  and  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the 
dong :  oats  are  very  well  used  with  it,  and  a  por- 
tion of  salt.  Ewes  will  now  drop  lamb  very  fast : 
attend  to  shelter,  and  the  supply  of  food.  In  fine 
weather,  paB,  dress,  and  lay  in  pits,  and  remove 
from  an  lands,  turnips  of  all  kinds  for  the  live 
stock,  that  the  land  may  be  ready  for  sowing. 
Continue  the  feeding  of  animals,  as  directed  last 
month. 

Plant  during  fresh  weather  on  suitable  grounds 
al\  kinds  of  forest  trees,  especially  oak,  ash,  elm,  and 
larch;  the  second  year  cut  over  all  sprouting  trees 
dose  by  the  ground,  to  secure  a  more  vigorous 
growth;  and  when  two  or  three  years  grown,  cut 
away  aU  other  shoots,  leaving  the  beat  and  most 
figcmms  for  a  tree.  Plant  osiers  in  beds  or  rows 
made  on  low  damp  grounds,  that  cannot  advan- 
fi^^naly  be  made  arable  from  inundations  or  simi- 
Iir  causes.    Lay  the  beds  as  dry  as  possible,  and 


done  a  year  before  planting.  Cut  underwood,  and 
fell  timber  the  whole  of  this  month,  and  plant  new 
hedges ;  plash  and  repair  old  ones. 

Prepare  artificial  manures  of  all  kinds  possible ; 
flood  meadows,  and  if  the  weather  be  fine,  begin  to 
lay  dung  on  grass  lands,  rough  and  straw,  and 
then  bush-harrow,  and  roU,  and  pick  off  stones  and 
rubbish  in  the  following  dry  weather.  Begin  also 
to  repair  gatea  and  fences,  to  put  grass  lands  into 
order  by  spreading  tufts  of  dung  and  mole-hills, 
and  by  removing  any  obstructions. 

Dig  hop  grounds,  open  the  hills,  and  apply 
strong  manures  j  rotten  farm-yard  dung,  composts 
of  lime  and  salt,  rags,  and  oleaginous  substances 
answer  well.  Dress  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  shoots 
for  sets. 

Continue  under-draining  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  the  thrashing  of  grains ;  sell  and  deliver  it. 

In  early  localities,  and  on  dry  warm  lands,  the 
sowing  of  crops  will  begin  during  this  month. 
Sow  early  peas  on  newly-stirred  soils,  broadcast  or 
by  drilling.  Sow  beans  by  dibbling,  or  in  ridges, 
or  by  drilling  on  the  flat  surface.  Sow  barley  on 
last  year's  turnip  lands  with  one  furrow,  and  spring 
vetches  mixed  with  barley,  or  oats,  or  beans,  for 
horses'and  sheep  fed.  Sow  cabbage  seeds  on  warm 
well-prepared  grounds,  for  plants  to  go  to  the  field 
in  May  or  June. 

Collect  manures,  and  bum  into  ashes  all  sub- 
stances that  can  be  reduced  in  that  way. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

JANUARY. 

I>aiing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  very 
MTere  weather  haa  been  experienced  in  nearly  all 
parti  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has,  however, 
proved  seaaonably  fine,  and  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
We  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  winter  wheats. 
From  all  quarters  our  accounts  respecting  the 
pneent  position  of  agricultural  affairs  are  very 
broarable.  All  out-door  labours  are  well  in  their 
phee,  the  wheats  have  suffered  but  Uttle  from  the 
nnges  of  the  slug,  and  the  breadth  of  land  under 
wbeat  culture  is  even  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Stock  is  thriving  well,  with  a 
good  supply  of  food,  and  prices  continue  remune- 
mire,  notwithstanding  that  the  markets  have  had 
a  downward  tendency. 


The  com  trade  has  been  less  active  than  in  the 
preceding  month,  and  numerous  somewhat  heavy 
fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  wheat. 
The  most  casual  observer  must  admit,  that  since 
the  close  of  the  last  harvest,  a  great  drain  has  been 
made  upon  the  new  crop  of  wheat.  Its  yield  was, 
unquestionably,  a  large  one;  but  it  is  a  serious 
question  to  consider  whether  it  will  continue  to 
bear  a  drain  equal  to  the  present  during  the  next 
three  or  four  months  without  materially  reducing 
tlie  aggregate  supply,  and  thua  have  considerable 
influence  upon  die  quotations.  The  stocks  of 
foreign  grain  now  on  hand  are  unusually  small, 
and  the  prospect  of  future  arrivals  of  magnitude  is 
a  very  poor  one.  Possibly,  we  shall  receive  small 
supplies  from  the  westward,  including  extensive 
imports  of  Indian  com  from  the  United  States; 
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The  ntnoM  mUdocn  of  the  MiaoB,  up  to  the  16th  init, 
made  ni  nther  with  for  wintry  weather  of  lome  lort,  m  there 
■eemed  t  danger  of  the  bade  of  fruit-treca  aweUing,  ao  aa  to  be 
Ufjored  by  hard  weather  when  it  did  coom^  whieh  ererj  one 
aeemed  to  think  waa  loxe  to  foUow.    Howerer,  we  have  had 
winter  in  cameat  ainee  then,  and  with  it  the  nanal  eomplainta 
oommon  at  aoch  acaaona ;  bnt,  aa  my  pnzpoae  ia  more  to 
ehronide  the  peat  than  apecolate  on  the  ftitnre^  I  maT  aay  that 
the  long  poiod  of  fine  weather  we  were  fkfooied  with*  eren  In 
the  "  ihort,  dark  daya,"  enabled  na  to  ftirwaid  woik  very  moch, 
aa  the  light  landa  were  all  eoffldently  dry  to  be  dag,  or  other- 
wise worked;  and  thoie  of  onr  hop  gudena  which  were  anf- 
fieiently  clear  of  weeda  were  firm  enough  one  or  two  mominga 
in  antnmn,  by  the  firoata  we  had  then,  to  allow  their  being 
earted  on  a  few  honra  in  the  mominga,  and  thoae  who  took 
advantage  of  that,  to  get  on  their  manure,  have  had  plenty  of 
oppoitanity  aince  to  have  them  dug;  far  it  mnat  be  remembered 
that  a  hop  garden  will  only  allow  carting  over  it  in  froaty 
weather;  and  when  any  quantity  of  groundiel,  or  other  weeda, 
do  eiiit,  they  prevent  a  little  froit  from  acting  on  auch  ground; 
otherwiia,  these  weeda  in  autumn  are  not  aopposed  to  be. 
detrimental,  aa  they  are  til  dug  in,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that 
any  but  annual  weeda  are  aeen  in  a  hop  garden.    However,  I 
may  say  that  a  eonaideraUe  breadth  of  audi  gardens  baa  been 
dug,  and  the  same  may  be  aaid  of  aome  orchards  in  tillage^ 
alraonrh  the  work  of  pruning  treea  and  the  like  rendera  them 
genersiUy  later  than  the  hop  gardena.    I  may  alao  add,  that 
the  fine  open  weather  haa  favoured  work  of  other  kinds  as 
well,  while  many  of  the  joba  purpoaely  left  for  bad  days  have 
been  delayed  much  beyond  their  proper  time,  aa,  for  instanoe, 
the  roads  are  in  worse  order  than  usual,  and  all  contemplated 
alterations,  in  the  way  of  grabbing  up  old  trees  or  hedgea,  or 
making  new  ones,  have  bom  put  off  with  a  view  to  push  on 
the  work  more  commonly  done  in  February.     However,  win- 
ter has  set  in  with  us  at  last,  and  at  the  time  I  write  (the  26th) 
aeenu  so  steady  as  probably  to  laat   aome  time,  and  we 
may  yet  have  enough  of  it  ere  it  leaves  us.    The  fine  au- 
tumn waa  of  infinite  aervioe  in  the  low  landa,  in  the  way  of 
—lahtmg  our  farmcrs  to  get  in  their  seed  com  in  much  better 
condition  than  usual ;  and,  nnce  then,  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing againat  ito  appeaianoe,  and  certainly  the  preaent  snow 
will  not  do  it  any  harm ;  but  one  of  onr  greateet  drawbaeka  is 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  our  sheep,  which  have  done  badly 
this  autumn  and  winter,  and  many  have  died.     Somehow  the 
mildness  of  the  weather  haa  kept  the  gran  in  continnoua 
growth,  and  the  young  Uadea  bcanc  more  aeeeptable  to  the 
aheep  than  hay  and  other  dry  food,  they  have  been  purged  to 
an  extent  that  acoounta  for  their  poverty.    Thoee  on  tumipe 
have  done  better;  but  the  breeding  flocka,  being  mostly  on 
meadow  lands,  and  not  much  hand  fed,  they  have  sufRerecl  se- 
verely.   Some  eomplainta  have  alao  reached  ua  that  buUoeks 
have  done  badly ;  but  aa  theee  are  all  tied  up  and  atall-iSBd,  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  that,  ferther  than  by  saying 
that  aome  deaeri^tiona  of  oil-cake  acem  not  to  contain  half  the 
quantity  of  feedmg  matter  it  formerly  did.     Other  thinga  re- 
main about  the  aame.    Of  the  producta  peculiarly  the  growth 
of  this  district, "  hops  and  fruita,"  but  very  few  of  either  re- 
main now  in  the  handa  of  the  growers.     The  aeason  for  the 
latter  being  fast  spending,  and  the  market  prices  being  toler- 
ably good,  most  Rowers  cleared  out  before  Chriatmaa.    A 
little  advance  in  the  price  of  hope  about  that  time  also  induced 
moat  of  the  growera  to  aell  out  then ;  and,  aa  is  well  known, 
the  quantity  wu  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  average  crop, 
the  number  of  pocketa  on  hand  waa  small,  and  probably,  at  the 
present  time,  there  an  fewer  hope  in  Kent  than  in  any  other 
eounty,  thoae  in  the  handa  of  merchanta  and  warehousemen 
excepted.    Com  is  alao  anything  but  plentiful,  almost  every 
bushel  being  sold  in  this  dutriet,  except  what  is  wanted  for 
home  use,  in  the  way  of  feeding,  &c.    The  steam-engine  hu 
materially  assisted  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  our  corn 
ata^,  aubstitutinK  thoae  of  atraw  in  their  plaoea ;  but  it  is 
pleaaing  to  aee  theae  powerful  apnta  fivonritea  with  our 
workpeople  rather  than  otherwise^  for  bam  work  haa  ceaaed  to 
be  popular  with  them,  and  they  listen  to  ita  booming  sound 
without  envy  or  ill-will.     The  wet  autumn  of  1852,  which 
gave  a  aort  of  impulse  to  draining,  which  that  of  1868  in  a 
^reat  meaaure  confirmed,  has,  however,  not  been  ao  fully  car- 
ried out  this  aeasoQ ;  aa  it  ia  not  ao  manifintly  evident  to  be 
wanting ;  aome  have  deferred  that  important  duty  till  another 


year.  Thia  aiaundly  ia  wniig,  for  the  |fQ«nd,  Ooqgh  not 
aaturated  to  exceaa,  aa  on  these  two  oceasuma,  ia  yet  Uablc  to 
be  ao  again  without  theee  draina,  whila  the  work  of  pnttiag 
them  inia  beat  performed  in  a  dry  aeaaoo.  We  have^theicfeR. 
put  in  about  one  hundred  thonaand  drain  pipea  ia  grass  Isnd 
the  present  winter,  and  though  eferybrandi  dndnmsynot 
eoBstantly  nm,  yet  the  free  Mrcaa  they  will  give  to  heavy 
laina,  and  other  benefita  that  wm  aecme  from  them,  will  foUj 
eompenaate  for  the  expenae  we  have  been  at  in  the  aiiir^ 
Jan.  26. 


WE8T  OLOUCESTBBSHIBB. 

The  great  difllenlty  and  inconvenience  frequently  eiperi- 
ced  in  gettmg  on  to  the  land,  to  perf om  the  neeeiBiiy 
operatkma,  in  eonaequenee  of  heavy  fella  of  lain,  have  happily 
this  yeer  been  obviated  by  the  nnnaoal  dryneee  whidi  hat  pce- 
vailed ;  and,  up  to  the  end  of  the  firat  fortnight  in  Janasiy, 
we  were  almttt  led  to  the  expectation  that  the  ligouis  tad 
emblema  of  winter  ireie  confined  to  more  northern  latitadsi. 
Fine,  bracing  froata  commenced  on  the  18th ;  on  the  17th 
there  waa  a  alight  bdication  of  enow,  and  the  frost  oontiaBed, 
botnotwith  great  intenni/.  On  the  ni^ht  of  the  20thths 
anow  deacendM  move  abundantly;  it  oootmued  falling  dans; 
a  portion  of  thesoeeeeding  day,  and  at  intervela  aubscqueaUy; 
but,  aa  it  wu  not  accompanied  with  wind,  it  hss  aot 
drifted.  Thus,  no  inconvenience  ia  experienced  from  that 
eauae.  The  young  wheats,  before  they  weie  hidden  from  in- 
spection, looked  promiaing  and  healthy,  and  the  weather  hti. 
amce  that  time,  been  quite  favourable:  the  froat  will  cheek 
preoodoua  luxuriance,  while  the  anow  aereena  it  from  utenie 
udemency ;  in  fact,  the  arable  landa  are  but  alightly  pene- 
trated with  froat,  ao  kindly  doea  the  anow  affoid  protectioo. 
The  awedee  and  tumipe,  where  they  remain  on  the  land,  are 
arrcated  from  premature  vegetation  by  the  aame  csaie,  and 
hitherto,  as  that  vacillating  condition  of  the  dements,  slter- 
nately  freexing  and  thawing,  haa  not  been  experienced,  they 
have  a  feir  proapeet  of  remaining  aound.  Should  thess  fa- 
vourable eonditiona  laat,  keep  wiU  not  be  acaroe,  as  the  root 
crops  will  compensate  for  the  abort  cut  of  hay  last  summer. 
The  teama  are  activdy  employed  in  carting  out  manure,  li- 
though  the  land,  in  many  aituationa,  haa  been  in  such  t 
fevourable  atate^  that  it  waa  not  delayed  for  the  arrivd  of  the 
frost  Tliere  are  not  any  comphunte  of  disease  among 
stock  of  any  kind;  there  hu  not  been  any  indement  weather 
to  affect  them.  The  dairy  eowa  will  aoon  be  ready  to  give 
forth  thdr  produce,  and  they  require  attention,  much  more 
than  ia  naiully  bestowed  upon  them  in  thiadirtrict  It  u 
painfrd  to  behold  the  minority  of  them,  managed,  or  rawr 
miamanaged,  u  they  are.  ^ith  the  anow  on  the  ground,  they 
may  be  aeen  gathering  the  hay  thrown  in  little  heaps,  or  per- 
chance in  criba;  but  in  dther  case  they  trample  on  and  destroy 
u  much  u  they  eat.  This  ariaea  firom  paraimonious  notiooi 
of  econominng  labour,  and  idleneu;  but,  if  the  fermcr  would 
bear  this  in  mind,  he  would  surely  adopt  a  better  system :— Ii 
thirty  cows  each  deatroy  hdf  a  hundred-wdght  of  hay  pa 
week,  by  trampling  it  under  foo^  and  it  coeta  50s.  per  ton  to 
grow  the  hay,  the  amount  he  loiee  weekly  ia  £1 17s.  6d.  One- 
third  of  that  Bum  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
charge  of  a  man  for  requiute  attendance  upon  them  ia  the 
homestead.  There  are  many  farmcza  who  have  shedi,  yet  they 
do  not  use  them,  who  seem  to  prefer  sending  thdr  hay  to  the 
cattie,  rather  than  bring  their  cattle  to  the  hay.  The  appor- 
anoe  of  the  animda,  m  they  old  or  young,  where  properly 
housed  and  attended  to^  compared  with  thoae  which  are  ne- 
glected, afforda  incontrovertible  evidence  of  theadraotaM 
which  are  derived  from  cava;  and  when  the  apring  is  badLward. 
it  tells  with  double  effect  on  ddry  cows.  The  various  faUe 
reporta  which  have  been  drcnlated  on  the  dl-cngrosnng  too- 
ject,  the  affaire  in  the  But,  have  had  powerful  effeeta  oa  tbe 
grain  marfceta,  often  oceadoning  a  atagnation  in  trade.  !•  » 
correct?  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  reault?  how  wiU  the 
marketa  be  ruled?  are  questions  on  the  lips  of  every  farmer 
when  he  enters  the  market  town.  But  no  one  can  sdve  the 
mvsteries.  The  impression  prevaUa,  that  the  price  of  wheal 
wiU  not  vary  materidly  for  aome  montha,  and  after  that,  th^ 
will  be  govemed  by  the  proepeeta  of  the  ensuing  hsrvest, 
unless  some  very  nnforeaeen  event  tranainru.  Thethnabi^ 
machines  are  in  regular  operation,  to  an  extent  auifiaent  to 
anpply  the  generd  requirement  of  atraw ;  and,  in  eome  »• 
atanees,  they  may  be  more  bnaily  employed  to  meetpi«Mni 
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daaadi  for  adi ;  Imt,  m  t  few  loadi  of  vhttt  twUm  t  Uu 
IBB,  tht  bnom  of  modertto  mooicM  Is  not  eovpdled  to 
jam  I  ihiMJ  nlj  on  <ht  madbmu  of  lui  liek-yiid.  Itiiez- 
tNOHlj  gntiijnBf  to  eoadnw  with  a  food  teooimt  of  tbo 


potatoei  in  itoce.  Than  ii  not  a  lioi^  eomphunt  bend  of 
in  unheilth J  tober ;  the  diaeaee  leemi  to  htTO  departed  from 
this  diitiiet,  is  it  wan  by  nsgi^  sad  «•  hope  nerer  sgaia  to 
make  its  i^peanaeij— Jan.  26. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH   OF  JANUARY. 


T\m  month  of  Jannary  opened  with  great  ex- 
pectationa  in  the   corn  trade*  from   a  general 
anticipation  that  an  improvement  would  imme- 
diately take  place  after  we  had  got  into  a  new  year : 
micb,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  caae;  for 
the  holidaya  interfered  with  baaineea  a  good  deal, 
private  and  public  atock*taking  occupied  many 
paitiea,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  long  looked-for 
Baltic  fleet  alao  had  aome  influence,  keeping  buyera 
aloof;  the  firat  week,  therefore,  paaaed  away  ^thout 
any  great  extent  of  buaineaa  being  tranaacted,  or 
any  material  variation  in  the  value  of  either  Engliah 
or  foreign  wheat.    The  deliveriea  from  the  farmera 
had  however  fallen  off,  there  being  only  90,641 
qra.  returned,  at  an  average  of  74a.  3d.,  againat 
111,966  qra.  at  738.  9d.,  returned  the  laat  week  in 
December.    Trade  waa  thrown  into  complete  aua* 
penae  on  the  8th  of  the  month  by  the  telegraphic 
reporta  from  Vienna,  that  tbe  Emperor  of  AU  the 
Roaaiaa  had  conaented  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
the  *'  Four  PoinU*'  agreed  to  by  the  Weatem 
Powera,  and  thia  had  auch  an  effect  on  the  minda 
of  the  buyera  that  all  buaineaa  waa  nearly  atopped 
in  Mark-lane;  and  after  a  few  parcela  of  the  finest 
Essex  Wheat  had  been  selected  out  of  the  runs  up 
for  that  day's  market,  at  a  reduction  of  fully  28. 
per  qr.,  scarcely  any  other  sales  could  be  effected, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  supply  was  left  over  for 
fatoie  markets;  so  that  the  second  was  not  only 
no  better  than  the  first  week  of  the  month,  but 
actually  much  worse,  and  a  market  on  which  less 
business  has  been  transacted  is  not  often  witnessed. 
The  reports  from  Mark-lane  had  a  paralyzing  effect 
on  all  the  consuming  and  agricultural  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  greater  decline  waa 
nibaiitted  to  than  in  town,  with,  however,  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  sell  their 
Blocks  at  the  great  difference  in  value  required  by 
the  buyers,  and  knowing  their  position  so  well, 
many  influential  agriculturists  refused  to  follow  the 
downward  atate  of  the  markets  whilst  uncertainty 
ttOl  remained  ae  to  the  question  of  "  Peace  or 
War;"  it  appeared  more  like  a  panic,  however, 
tnongst  Bome    alarmists ;   but   they  could  not 
frighten   the  stout-hearted,  and  throughout  the 
country  the  tranaactiona  were  not  greater  in  pro- 
portbn  than  in  town. 


In  thia  poaition  of  the  trade,  the  third  Monday'a 
market  of  the  month  arrived,  and  the  aupply  of 
English  wheat  waa  aomewhat  large,  consisting  of  a 
considerable  quantity  left  over  from  the  previous 
week's  arrivals,  and  the  freah  land-carriage  samplea 
of  the  day.  The  market  opened  with  a  aomewhat 
better  feeling  for  business,  inasmuch  as  the  millers 
seemed  disposed  to  make  purchases  when  the 
factors  had  consented  to  a  liberal  abatement  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  buyers;  and  after  having 
accepted  a  reduction  of  4s.  to  6s.  per  qr.,  some 
quantity  waa  placed ;  but  aome  aellers  still  held  a 
portion  of  their  supply,  and  the  market  closed  more 
like  an  immediate  reaction  than  any  further  decline 
in  prospect.  Up  to  this  period,  the  imports  of 
foreign  had  been  very  trifling,  the  vessels  ftt>m  the 
North  of  Europe  being  still  kept  out. 

The  importers  of  foreign  wheat  had  not  given 
way  so  much,  firom  the  reduced  stocks  of  fine  quali- 
ties ;  but  still  no  description  could  be  sold  without 
a  reduction  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  being  submitted  to 
within  the  period  of  this  dulness. 

The  important  decline  quoted  from  the  metro- 
polis appeared  to  have  had  a  contrary  effect,  in  all 
the  agricultural  districts,  to  what  was  expected,  and 
the  fiat  seems  to  have  gone  forth  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  *'  Stop  the  sup- 
plies 1"  and  so  the  farmers  did,  and  shortened  their 
deliveries  immediately,  being  the  more  determined 
on  this  from  the  cessation  of  negotiations  at  Vienna, 
and  they  were  at  once  resolved  not  to  fall  into  a 
"  ruse"  emanating  from  St.  Petersburgh,  osten- 
sibly to  save  Sebastopol. 

The  Tuesday's  markets  were  generally  firmer ; 
those  of  Wednesday  in  many  instances  Is.  to  28. 
per  qr.  dearer ;  on  Thursday  a  similar  advance ;  on 
Friday  (at  Mark-lane)  the  improvement  was  28.  per 
qr. ;  and  nearly  every  market  held  on  Saturday  was 
quoted  higher,  the  advance  ranging  from  28.  to  4s. 
per  qr.,  according  to  supply  being  very  limited  or 
fair,  none  being  largely  supplied :  and  the  third 
week  thus  closed,  giving  confidence  for  the  future, 
and  encouraging  ihost  who  had  not  parted  with 
their  stocks  to  hold  with  much  firmness  and  follow 
the  course  of  the  markets  when  they  improve — the 
I  difference  of  selling  in  a  brisk  and  a  dull  market 
'  being  well  known  to  every  experienced  man. 
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The  snpply  of  Engfish  wheat  «t  Mailt-lane  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  month  wia  orach  lees  than 
the  previous  ones,  and  mn  short,  with  very  little 
offerinff  from  Lincolnshire  and  Camhridgeshire  hy 
the  merchants  who  deliver  hy  the  railways.  Pre- 
disposed to  purchase  by  the  closing  firmness  of  the 
past  week,  the  town  iniUen  bought  free]j,  and  had 
to  pay  4s.  per  qr.  over  the  currency  of  the  previous 
week,  and  occasionally  for  choice  aani^es  of  white 
a  still  greater  advance,  and  nearly  recovering  all 
that  had  been  lost  by  the  "Peace«and*plettty"  cry, 
little  being  left  over  unsold. 

The  wind  having  blown  from  the  north-east  for 
nearly  a  week,  several  vesseh  had  arrived  from  the 
Baltie  with  fbrdgn  wheat,  and  although  the  imports 
were  not  large,  they  had.  increased  to  a  moderate 
extent,  and  nearly  a  similar  improvement  in  the 
value  of  good  samples  was  established ;  but  the 
extent  of  business  transacted  was  not  large,  from 
the  very  high  rates  generally  demanded  by  the  im- 
porters. Much  of  the  foreign  is  of  last  year's 
growth;  and  that  from  the  Lower  Baltic  ports  is 
generally  of  very  poor  quality,  coming  forward  in 
soft  condition,  and  not  being  such  as  our  millers 
re-^uire  for  admixture  with  English,  it  sells  all 
the  more  slowly,  whilst  the  most  suitable  sorts  are 
much  reduced  in  granary,  and  these  are  held  at 
extreme  rates. 

During  the  week  the  country  markets  were  a 
good  deal  excited  by  the  greatly  improved  tone  of 
the  advices  from  the  metropolis,  commencing  with 
Liverpool.  Trade  there  was.more  firm  than  brisk ; 
but  all  the  fine  qualities  of  wheat  were  3d.  to  4d. 
per  70lbs.  dearer.  The  imports  were  unimportant, 
being  only  1,372  qrs.  of  wheat  from  European 
ports  and  6,916  sacks  flour,  against  11,737 
qrs.  of  wheat,  26,625  qrs.  of  Indian  corn, 
and  6,125  sacks  and  54,379  brls.  of  flour 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The 
stocks  at  that  port  wero  much  reduced.  On 
the  1st  inst.  there  were  only  27,781  qrs.  of  wheat, 
against  149,751  qrs.  at  the  same  date  last  year; 
and  of  flour  the  stocks  were  only  35,225  sacks  and 
18,859  brls.,  against  11,377  sacks  and  355,973 
brls.  last  year.  Every  port  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  come  to  the  same  point,  were  the  com- 
parison made,  and  the  consumption  is  now  very 
large.  The  imports  at  Hull  were  3,252  qrs.  of 
wheat,  484  qrs.  of  barley,  3,949  qrs.  of  oats,  1,939 
qrs.  of  beans,  818  qrs.  of  peas,  and  637  qrs.  of 
tares,  with  5,474  qrs.  of  linseed.  TVade  was  toler- 
ably brisk,  both  English  and  fordgn  wheat  being 
about  4s.  per  qr.  higher;  and  all  the  agricultural 
markets  were  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  dearer  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  week,  with  short  deliveries  gene- 
rally. Tliose  later  in  the  week  were  not  so  brisk, 
as  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  the  Baltic  fleet  was 


tteadOy  arriving  on  llie  east  coast;  and  up  to 

Friday  the  imports  amounted  to  about  60,000  qra. 

at  ports  from  London  to  Grangemouth,  iDcIasiTe, 

and  probably  this  may  be  about  half  the  quantity 

which  has  been  shipped  from  the  Baltic  poits  and 

those  of  the  north  of  Europe.    More  vessels  may 

yet  get  in»  as  the  wind  is  again  round  to  the  north- 
•ast. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  on  the  continent  will 
stop  further  shipments.  By  advices  from  Hambro'i 
dated  the  SSrd  instant,  it  was  stated  that  the  river 
Elbe  was  full  of  ice,  and  all  the  Baltic  ports  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  frost,  and  that  the  Sound  md 
Belt  were  likely  to  be  frosen  over,  «id  bati- 
ness  must,  in  consequence,  remain  dormant  until 
open  water.  Prices  at  Danzig  wero  enhanced  on 
receipt  of  intelligence  from  Mark- lane  of  the  state 
of  Monday's  market;  and  moderate  quality  of 
wheat,  60  to  6llbs.,  was  held  at  70s.  to  71b.  perqr. 
free  on  board  in  spring.  At  Rostock  prices  were 
up  to  65s.  per  qr.  for  62lbe.  red  wheat,  and  no 
moro  vessels  would  leave  that  port.  There  is  a  feir 
that  the  Prussian  Government  may  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  fromaprospectof  all  being  wanted 
at  home,  and  probably  out  or  oratitudi  to 
England  for  taking  so  much  grain  from  them  for 
so  many  years  past,  now  that  they  foncy  we  aball 
want  it 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  here  the  im- 
portations of  three  leading  articles  of  the  trade  for 
the  past  five  years,  which  will  show  the  immenie 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  They  were, 
for  the  twelve  months  ending — 

WUSAT.       MAIIB. 


qn.  qrs. 

Oet  10, 1850 8,513,590  1,463.649 

Oct.  10, 1851 4.833.127  1.564,160 

Oct  10, 1852 2,455,542  1,392.741 

Oct  10, 1858 4,847,864  1,881,710 

Oct  10, 1854 4,142,022  1,682,633 


Flocb. 

cvti. 
2,855,698 
6,C48,S55 
4,113.794 
4,494,104 
4,696.887 


Amounting  to 19,491,645    7,984,883    22,208.338 

And  Mdueiof  tlw  Floor 
to  Wheel 6.846,239 

Tottl  imports  ..   25,836,884 

Or 5."7.877  }  -^^.^ 

In  the  present  position  of  the  country  and  of  all 

parts  of  the  globe,  it  seems  difficult  to  anticipate 

from  whence  we  shall  get  a  lilce  importation  for 

the  present  year.    If  we  turn  to  the  imports  of  the 

past  four  months,  they  show  a  great  falling  off,  and 

stand  thus : 

Wheit  Hour. 

1854>65.  1858.54.  1854-55.  1858. 

Qfi.  Off.  Cwt.  Get. 

91.247  468,888  90.187  468.545 

75.617  425.866  29,066  802,855 

114.892  411.128  39.264  294.212 

114.687  841.898  97,268  249.085 


Montk 

ending 

Oct.  5  f  •  •  • 

Not.  6  . . . . 

Ji'CC   0  .  t  *  . 

Jan.  5,.,. 


•90,348     1,647.200 
DecKtie    on    four 
monthi,  1854-65. .  1,250,937  qrs. 


S55.78S    1.8W.IW 

1,053,412  cirt. 
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A<  to  a  Kipply  fram  tlie  Black  Sea,  then  is  not 
tbe  leait  prosped  of  our  gcttiiifc  any  for  a  long 
tiae  to  eoai« ;  and  a  strict  blockade  will  commenoe 
Ihii  Ist  Febroary  in  all  the  ports,  aad  in  those  of 
IM  Sea  of  Aaoff. 

If  we  turn  our  attoation  to  the  Umled  Statos, 
we  believe  there  will  be  no  great  quantity  to  spare 
from  &ence ;  and,  at  present,  prices  are  too  high 
there  to  induce  any  merchants  to  give  orders  for 
iHipments  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  winter  is  past. 
The  espoiis  of  breadstuff's  from  America  from  the 
Ist  Septomber,  1854,  were : 


Bria. 

Buftht. 

Butht. 

How    .,     70^7 

Wtetl..     178,601 

M«ie.  2,819,207 

INtto  lot 

Ditto  iMt 

Do.lMt 

jtu  ..   944,174 

jew..  4;WO,017 

jetr.  1.128,225 

Of  which,  during  the  past  two  weeks. 


BrU. 

Bnabg. 

Buiba. 

Ttov. . . .     17,i02 

ww  flIVAw  ■  • 

17377 

MaiM..  838,070 

Ditto  iMt 

Ditto  Iwt 

Do.   U»t 

ye»  ..   122,283 

year.. 

185,224 

yetr..  280,500 

From  these  figures  it  wjll  be  shown  that  the 
quantity  last  year  was  immense,  compared  with 
this ;  and  the  inference  is,  Aat  they  hare  little  or 
none  to  spare  of  the  last  crop. 

It  may  be  rather  different  with  maize  than  wheat 
and  flour,  as  the  shipments  since  last  September 
hare  been  larger  than  at  the  same  time  of  the  pre- 
nous  year ;  and  this  article  has  sold  readily,  on 
armal  at  Liverpool,  to  be  exported  to  Ireland. 
Lsst  week,  the  quantity  ao  sent  away  was  14,010 
qvi.,  whilst  there  were  no  imports  at  all ;  and  for 
weeks  the  quantity  sold  has  exceeded  the  quantity 
impoited ;  and  this  demand  seems  now  likely  to  be 
extended  throughout  the  season,  the  article  being 
a  greater  favourito  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  s  and  this  enables  the 
merchants  to  ship  away  their  oats  to  England 
liberally.  Prices  now  range  from  43s.  to  46s.  per 
4801b. — a  pretty  good  rato  for  the  article. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  sold  in  the  towns  making  re- 
turns has  much  fallen  ofi^  during  the  present  month : 
that  ended  the  6th  inst.  was  90,641  qrs.,  at  74b. 
3d. ;  on  the  13th,  99,928  qrs.,  at  73s.  9d. ;  on  the 
20th,  77,711  qrs.,  at  72s.  2d. ;  whilst  the  smallest 
quantity  in  any  one  week  of  December  was  109,07 1 
qrs.,  at  74s.  4d.  per  qr. ;  and  the  next  few  weeks 
will  most  probably  fall  off"  still  further.  The  fact 
is,  with  half  last  year's  crop  out  cf  the  hands  of 
the  fanners,  they  will  make  short  deliveries  when- 
ever the  markets  flatten,  and  a  reduction  is  at- 
tempted by  the  buyers. 

The  article  of  barley  has  not  fluctuated  so  much 
ss  wheat,  but  there  have  been  changes  in  its  value 
of  a  few  shillings  ])er  qr. :  at  the  opening  of  the 
month  fine  malting  qualities  brought  37s.  to  38s., 
snd  these  receded  about  28.  per  qr.  towards  the 


middle.  Of  this  deaeription  ihen  is  only  about 
one-third,  the  remaining  quantity  being  mostly  in- 
termediate and  secondary  aorta,  and  theae  being 
the  moat  abundant,  they  gave  way  at  one  time  3s.  to 
4s.  per  qr. ;  but  grinding  samples  did  not  recede  so 
much.  Although  this  grain  is  considered  the 
efaeapest  of  any— useful  qualities  being  worth  about 
la.  per  stone,  whilst  whei^  commanda  2s.  per  stone, 
and  oata  bring  about  1  s.  3d. — it  seems  very  evident 
that  the  war-tax  has  operated  materially  against  the 
dsBBand,  and  the  maltsters  have  worked  cautiously, 
many  of  them  regretting  that  they  hare  even 
manufactured  so  much  malt,  as  the  large  metropo- 
litan brewers  have  increased  their  stocks  sk>wly, 
and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  revenue  will  not 
have  been  benefited  by  the  high  duty  payable  this 
season.  The  imports  of  foreign  have  been  of  the 
most  trivial  character,  as  well  from  the  north  as 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  all  demands  have  thus  to 
be  supplied  principally  by  the  English  farmers. 
On  the  22nd  the  trade  revived,  and  there  was  a 
more  general  disposition  to  get  into  stock,  both 
maltsters  and  distillers  taking  oflf  a  considerable 
qauntity  at  an  enhancement  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
The  demand  since  has  been  well  kept  up,  and 
some  parties  have  taken  the  intermediate  qualities 
off  at  a  aafe  investment,  the  wintry  weather  from 
the  15th  instant  having  increased  the  consump- 
tion considerably,  and  probably  next  month  will 
witness  higher  prices  for  this  article  than  have  yet 
been  realised  since  harvest.  The  deliveries  and 
returns  of  this  grain  have  been  larger  than  those 
of  wheat  every  week  during  the  month. 

The  supplies  of  oats  in  the  first  part  of  the  month 
were  short  of  the  consumption  of  the  metropolia 
weekly ;  but  the  knowledge  of  many  vessels  being 
at  sea  from  the  north  of  Holland  kept  the  large 
dealers  from  buying,  and  the  consumers  had  to 
pay  full  prices  generally,  and  now  and  then  rather 
higher  rates;  but  the  deficiency  was  somewhat 
made  up  by  some  of  our  Isrge  omnibus  proprietora 
having  taken  to  the  using  of  about  one-third 
barley  with  this  article,  and  found  it  answer  very 
well,  saving  them  the  necessity  of  giving  any 
beans,  and  this  carried  them  over  to  increased  sup- 
plies, as  the  third  week  many  vessels  got  in,  and  a 
liberal  quantity  was  then  offered  for  sale,  which 
was  increased  the  following  week  also  liberally,  and 
in  this  position  the  large  dealera  are  making  an 
effort  to  purchase  on  lower  terms,  in  which  they 
may  succeed  when  the  vessels  come  on  demurrage. 
The  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  fsctors  are  much 
reduced,  and  those  with  the  dealen  are  smaller 
than  they  were,  and  the  consumption  of  town 
being  now  increased  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
there  seems  more  prospect  of  a  little  advance  than 
any  decline.    The  prevalence  of  north-east  winds 
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HOP  MARKBT. 
BOROUOH,  MoKDAT,  Jin.  29. 
Onr  market  hai  continuod  about  the  same  daring;  tlie 
past  week,  both  aa  to  demand  and  prices.  The  sapplj 
of  ftae  hops  is  but  small ;  but  there  appeara  to  be  a  pre- 
ference for  foreign  hops,  caused,  no  doubt,  hj  the  lower 
prices  at  whidi  they  may  be  purchased. 

CHEESE,  HAMS,  &c. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER, 

Bu$9§r,p^  en>t.  9.      •• 

Prietland  ..••••  114  tot  16 

Kiel 104    119 

l>ori€t    • no    110 

Carior^ loe    104 

Wmterford    ••••    04    100 

C0rh,n€» 01    100 

LimerUh 90      W 

Sli0»  06    IAS 

Frethiper  doxA4t.0d,  lOSiOd. 


Ckeut,  9$r  ewt. 

OhsiMr§  

.   Chtddir  ••.•.••• 

DoublB  Oloueitttr 

BingU     do.       •  • 
Hamut  Torh   .•..miv 

WeBtmortlmnd.  „ 

AKtMn  ■••■••••••  »f 

Raoon,  Wiltt,,  dried,. 


9. 


9' 


If 


flOteOO 

68  80 

60  70 

09  00 

80  86 

78  88 

Oft  7i 

oa  68 

60  OS 


ENGU8H  BUTTER  MARKET. 
Monday,  Jan.  29. 
We  still  note  a  doll  trade  in  Butter,  chiefly  owing  to 
an  absence  of  good  quality. 

JhnettHne I04f.eo  I06«.pef  ewt. 

Ih.,ii9UUam§  ¥U.t9  94».     „ 

Fr99K lU.to    lU.perdoM. 

BELFAST,  (rnday  lai8.>— Batter :  Wiipping  priee,  96*' 
to  106t.  par  cwt.;  Irkiaaand  eroeks,  lOd.  to  lOfd.  per  lb- 
BaeoB,66t.to  6O1.;  Hami,  prima  70s.  to  70a.»  weond  quality* 
64i.  to  66s.  per  ewt. ;  priaie  men  Pork,  92s.  6d.  to  95s.  per  brK ; 
h99U  106s.  to  140s.;  Indi  Lard,  ia  bladdery  Ms.  to  70i^; 
kegs  er  ftrkias»  •2s,  to  64s.  par  ewt. 


BtUUr, 

JB4M0A.        1 

1>ri4dSmm9, 

Mes9  Pa»  k 

Jaa. 

ptr  9mi,        per  tmt. 

per9f9t» 

per  9f*fc 

96. 

9.  d,   9.  d. 

9,  d,     «.<i. 

9.  d,      9,    d. 

«.  d.    9.  d. 

1801.. 

80  0    86  0 

58    0    69    0 

60    0    63    0 

66    0     CO    0 

1859.. 

77  0    89  0 

88    0    44    0 

54    0    60    0 

60    0    62    0 

1S08.. 

86  0    0»0 

•4    0    58    0 

70   0    74    0 

87    0    85    0 

1854.. 

05  0  109  0 

oa  a  M  0 

70    0    74    0 

80    »    87    6 

1805..    060  106  0156    0    60    01 

70    0    76    0    99    6    06    0 

GLASGOW,  (Wedneadigr  laat.)*-Thaia  was  a  better  sa^y 
of  cheese  thaa  on  Wedaesdsy  last,  via,  9  caits.  Priess  ra- 
mained  stationary,  and  sales  were  duU.  New  cheese,  42s.  to 
48s.  per  ewt.    Bkim-BiiUi  cheese,  S6s.  per  ewt. 

p6tato~markets. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDB. 
MoMJ>AT,  Jan.  29. 
Daring  the  past  week  there  hsTo  been  tery  few  arrivals 
ekhereoaatwiseorbyrail;  still,  witk  what  wer«Iefc  from 
former  arriTals,  the  supply  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  in  most  sorts  less  money  was  sabmitted 
to.     The  consumption   was   never   known  to  be  so 
limited  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  following  are  thia  day's  qvotetions : — 

8.     d.      s.    d. 

Torl9kire  JUgeni9 100    0  to  120    0 

BaH  Lothian  ditto 100    0  —  110    0 

Pert  A,  Fife,  Forfar  ditto   ....       90    0  —  lOS    0 
Bedt  ond  Cup9  80    0—  90    0 

BOROUGH  AND   gPITAJ^FIELDB. 
Monday,  Jan.  29. 

We  have  no  arrivals  to  report  either  horn  the  Gonti- 
nent  or  from  Irdand.  The  receipte,  coastwise  and  by 
land-carriage,  are  very  moderate,  and  the  demand  is 
steady,  as  follows :  Scotch  rede,  859.  to  105s, ;  Scoteh 
Regents,  lOOs.  to  115s.;  York  Regents,  llOs.  to  130s.; 
Lincolnshire  do.,  105a.  to  I29s.  per  ton. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MAAKETS.— You«  Jan.  20: 
Pototoea  had  veiy  slow  demand  si  from  2a.  4d.  to  2su  M.  per 
bushel;  7d.  to  8d.  per  peck.~IjuiDa,  Jan. 23:  We  had  a 
good  supply  of  potatoca.  Wholesale  lOd.,  and  retsil  lid.  per 
211bo» — ^M Ai/rozf«  Jan.  20 :  A  modente  supply  of  potatoes 
sold  at  from  6d.  to  ad.— Richxomo,  Jan.  20:  PotofeDee,  3s. 
per  bash.— BaBTFiBLD,  Jan.  28 :  A  Ma  rappiy  ef  petatoes 
sold  at  from  10s.  to  128.  pec  load  of  18  stones.— Man- 
CBMTan,  Jan.  28 :  P^toes,  81. 6d.  to  18s.  psc  2521b8. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

RKOLIftH  WOOL  MARKET. 
MoHBAT,  Jan.  29. 

Shearing  baring  commenced  in  some  parts  of  Eos- 
taad,  an  increase  m  the  supply  of  English  Wool  is  snb- 
cipateo.  Tlns  cifettmatanee,  eombiueu  with  the  on- 
fsironraUe  adtioea  from  the  maoaCsctvnig  dBstricU,  bss 
been  pradnetiTe  of  considerable  inactivity  in  onr  aierket. 
We  have  no  actual  decline  to  notice  in  ▼  In  ,  je  p  cei 
aro  sBpported  with  difflcnity. 

f.    d.  i.    i. 

DoufnTea9 1    •  toll 

Half-hred9 • 10  _        1    o| 

Su>e9,  clothing  0  II  —       10 

fmf  iCfwts  •••*..•••«  II  *»       0    0 

Combing  9ki9iM 0  11  —.10 

ITMaefwool Oil  —       11 

Mkmkeiwool. 9    9  .10 

Leie9H9r Jluet9  ......  0  11|  —       1    (^ 

USEIIB  ENGLISH  WOOL  MAJtKET,  Jan.  28.-8iln 
of  combing  wools  haftt  been  Umited  to  a  siq^ply  of  the  !■■•• 
diato  wants  of  the  maDufkctnrers,  at  last  week's  rstei.  Is 
elatUagwoeiswedonotqiiieto  any  change  mdeoaad.  Fkien 
are  firm  at  last  week's  qnotatioaa. 

LIVERPOQL  WOOL  MARKBT,  Jakuart  27. 

BeoTCH  WooL.»-There  eontinnes  a  fair  demand  from  the 
tmda  foe  laidHighlsndathitoratea.  White  is  less  hi^pM 
for.  Good  Cheviots  sad  crossed  are  still  in  good  desMod  st 
fuD  late  rates.    Heary  and  inferior  are  much  neglected. 

9.  d.    «.  d. 

Laid  SighJand  Wool, per  2U^,   ..    »   8  to  1   0 

White  Highland  do IS    0     IS    0 

LtMOro999d      4te..«Mfmu*Mi....  II    •     IS  • 

Bo,  do.tivaehtd IS    0     19    • 

Laid  Cheviot       do.,fauva9h9d,,,.  19    0     14   0 
Bo.  do^maOied....*.  15   0     17   • 

Whito  Cheviot    do.  do    ««    0     24    0 

FoBsiOK  Woox.^— Since  our  public  sales  here  on  the  17th 
and  I8th  inet,  when  the  tfade  snppKe^  tkemsdre^  there  hu 
not  been  rnneh  done  by  private  contract;  this,  howevCT.u 
Bsore  from  the  want  ef  a  good  selecttott  of  eeaoanBbls  wesn, 
which  see  scares,  thaa  from  want  of  demand. 

GERMAN  WOOL  REPORT.  —  Bbrlw,  —  Jsn.  2f 
Daring  the  pnesat  month  the  wool  trade  has  been  v«rf  sdi- 
matad^aadlaigesslm  hare  been  e«fe«teA-An  edfertismitft 
m  our  papers  gave  notiea  of  a  pubUe  sale  fixed  on  the  6th  ot 
Ptebrusry.  of  aboat  800  ewto.  of  fine  Frasoian  «;««^5*"2 
have  been  sereral  nmntfaa  here  in  the  market,  end  oMj^ 
sale  privately.    Thaewner^  however,  could  not  get  bis  pn« 
for  the  WOOL    A  few  days  ago  several  krga  baywa  esine  inw 
earmaikel^aad,feaaBg  that  the  eompetition  in  a  paWe  we 
might  ran  the  prion  for  these  wools  higher  than  »•»■■*?; 
paxchased  the  whole  lot,  and  of  coorse  no  smstion  wHl  um 
pkce.    This  wiU  show  that  prices  are  at  least  ••high  ■■  *?* 
months  and  oenfideaee  that  prices  of  wool  wiU  not  go  dm  lor 
same  time  piersils  amongst  the  people  wmn^c***, •*!??! 
tade  here.    Besides  the  above-mentioned  sales,  thws  wn 
been,  amongst  others,  600  ew^.  of  flseoes  parehassd  by  ■ 
cember,  and  a  good  desl  o«  wool  has  t\uo^ow9g^^^ 
town.    Only  very  little  has  been  sold  fee  the  Baghd^  nuitet. 
The  stock  of  wool  in  our  maihet  ia  getting  very  ■•«1»  "^  *  J 
would  be  advisable  for  those  who  have  not  laid  m  s  itocK  o' 
German  wool,  which  wif!  serve  them  np  to  the  time  oMM 
new  dip,  vii.,  four  months  hence,  to  do  it  now,  ss  it  wi 
very  difllcnlt  for  them  to  find  that  srtide  at  a  later  P«^  .  * 
is  not  likely  that  prices  of  wool  wiU  go  down  ;  it  n  »»« 
piobsble  that  we  shall  have  higher  rnces  at  next  whibjw '"" 
than  now, bceanse no  old  stock  of  theraw  materid  winte«« 
on  hand.    Should  the  political  sky  clear  np  dnnng  tnenc" 
four  months,  then  the  prices  of  wool  will  pmbably  .^J*  T* 
thalers  per  ewt  above  the  present  mark.    '^A^^.^Zhu 
has  changed  here  quite  suddenly,  and  a  very  s  W_^  „„^. 
set  in.    The  shipmng  from  Hamburg  is  stopped  bj  tue  q« 
tity  of  ice  on  the  Elbe.— Lcrir  Afereayy. 

Pflnte4by  XegorsoD  sii4Taifort,84«,  8trsa«,  Vmm> 
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PLATE  V. 


PORTRAIT    OF    FIELD-M ARSHAL    LORD    RAGLAN, 


Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somersety  Baron  Raglan^  of  Raglan^  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom;  G.C.B.,  F.C.,  Maeter-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Lieutenant- 
General  in  the  army,  Colonel  of  the  53rd  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  and  Royal  Military  Asylum;  was  horn  on  the  30th  September,  1788 ;  was  married  on  the  6th 
August,  1814,  to  Lady  Emily  Harriet  Wellesley-Pole,  second  daughter  of  William,  third  Earl  of 
Mornington. 

His  Lordship  is  the  eighth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry,  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  great  uncle  to 
the  present  duke. 

After  many  years'  important  services  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  field,  an4 
fittbseqoently  as  Military  Secretary  to  two  successive  Commanders-in-Chief,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  heing  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance;  and  afterwards,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  hetween  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia,  he  was  created  a  Field-Marshal,  and 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Crimea,  where  his  Lordship  is  now  still 
employed. 

The  title  of  Baron  Raglan  was  conferred  in  1852;  with  the  motto,  that  of  the  Beaufort  family, 
"Matare  vel  timere  spemo." 


PLATE   VI. 
A    SHOET-HORNED    HEIFER, 

BRED  BT  AND  TBB  PBOPSRTY  OF  MR.  JAMK8   DOUGLAS,  OF  ATHBLSTANBFORD  FARM,  DRBM, 

EAST     LOTHIAN, 

For  which  the  Vm%  Prize  of  Fifteen  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  which  was  held  at  Lincoln,  in  July,  1854. 

"  RosB  OF  SuMMBR,''  red,  called  May  1st,  1852,  got  hy  Velvet  Jacket  (10998),  dam  (Rose  of 
Antomn)  hy  Sir  Henry  (10824),  g.  d.  (Pelerine),  hy  Buckingham  (3239),  gr.  g.  d.  (Mantilina)  by 
Marcus  (2262),  —(Maiden)  by  Matchem  (2281),  —  (Lady)  by  Alderman  (1622),  —  (Lady  Mowbray)  by 
Pilot  (496),  —  (Sylph)  by  Remus  (550),  —  (Matilda)  by  Sir  Charles  (592),  —  (Alpine)  by  Mr.  R. 
Son  of  CoQing's  Favourite  (252),  —  (Young  Strawberry)  by  Son  of  Favourite  (252),  —  Strawberry. 
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THE  PARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE     EFFECT     OF     LOW     TEMPERATURE. 

BY    CUTHBBRT    W.    JOHNSON^    ESO.,    F.R.8. 


The  severe  winter  through  which  we  have  hardlf 
yet  passed,  naturally  enough  suggests  to  us  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  general  effect  of  low  temperature 
upon  vegetation.  In  the  present  season,  the  tem- 
perature duritig  the  nif^ht  has  heen  more  than 
usually  low :  a  self-registering  thermometer,  at  the 
north  side  of  my  house,  at  Croydon,  placed  six 
inches  froth  the  wall,  indicated  very  cotnmonly  in 
tHe  last  fortnight  of  January,  a  temperattl^  of  Ifess 
than  2^  of  Fahrenheit;  en  the  nights  of  the  ^6th 
and  27th  it  was  as  low  as  IS  ot- 16  degreesj  and  on 
those  of  the  17th  and  18th  11  degress.  Thistein- 
perature  was  still  further  diminished  in  February  : 
on  the  nights  of  the  9th  and  14th  it  was  at  12  de- 
grees, on  the  21st  to  10,  on  those  of  the  13th  and 
15th  it  descended  to  8,  on  that  of  the  l7th  to  6, 
tin  the  nights  of  the  10th  ^nd  18th  it  was  down  to 
I  degrees. 

The  gi-eat  fall  bf  stlow  with  which  thi^  Ibw  tem- 
perature was  accompatiied,  may  lead  us  to  examine 
the  cbemieal  observations  which  hiive  been  made 
as  to  the  composition  of  snow,  and  the  effect  of 
frost  Upon  plants^  The  depth  of  snow  often  leads 
to  very  false  conclusions  as  to  the  weight  of  water 
of  which  it  is  formed.  Its  bulk,  in  fact,  is  ten  or 
twelve  times  greater  than  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains. The  purity  of  snow  is  also  generally  too 
highly  estimated.  In  snow,  however  carefully  col- 
lected and  dissolved,  minutely  divided  mechanically 
diffused  matters  will  almost  always  be  found  i  and) 
as  in  the  case  of  rain-water,  the  first  portiohs  of  d 
fall  are  the  most  impure.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  ammonia  which  is  found  ih  it.  Liebig  and 
other  chemists  have  published  the  results  of  their 
labours  in  this  interesting  inquiry.  The  great 
Cerman  chemist  tells  us  {Organic  Chem,,  p.  70), 
that  ammonia  may  always  be  detected  in  snow- 
water. Crystals  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  am- 
tnonia)  tvere  dbtained  by  evaporating  in  a  vessel 
with  muriatic  acid  several  pounds  of  snow,  which 
were  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
Mareh,  when  the  snow  had  a  depth  of  10  inches. 
Ammonia  was  eet  free  from  these  crystals  by  the 
addition  of  hydrate  of  lime«  The  inferior  layers  of 
enow,  which  rested  upon  the  ground,  contained 
a  quantity  decidedly  greater  than  those  which 
formed  the  surface.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
adds  the  professor,  that  the  ammonia  contained  in 
rain  and  snow-water  possessed  an  offensive  smell 
of  perspiration   and  animal   excrements — a  fact 


whieh  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  If,  then, 
the  chemical  matters  contained  in  snow-water 
hardly  differ  from  those  of  the  same  weight  of 
rain-water,  we  cannot  attribute  to  these  any  of  the 
beheficial  effects  to  vegetation  wtich,  by  Ihe  \Triters 
of  the  olden  time,  were  assigned  to  snow.  Wc 
must  be  content  to  seek  in  other  eflfects  of  snow, 
ol"  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  low  tertiperalure  at  which 
it  oecui-s,  for  an  expldttatitih  of  the  good  results 
to  the  firmef  commonly  assigned  to  our  hard 
winters.  That  it  prdtccls  to  a  gfeat  esleiit,  with 
its  brilliant  covering,  the  farmer's  crops  from  cold 
drying  winds,  and  from  sudden  transitidtts  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air^  is  pretty  certain ;  and  when 
it  melts,  its  water  may  be  obnoxious  to  certain 
insects  in  the  soil,  from  the  absence  of  oxygen  gas 
from  it.  tish  are  said  to  suffer  from  being  placed  in 
streams  of  melted  snow. 

It  in  probably,  hbwevef,  after  all,  tlie  low  terapc • 
ratiire  Whith  gives  eVetltiiallV  vigckit  tb  the  plants 
parlialljr  fexpofeed  ttf  ite  ItlflUeilbe-l  say  partially 
exposed,  because,  as  my  readers  are  well  a*art,  the 
frost  rarely  penetrates  in  Bngland  more  than  a  few 
inches  into  the  soil.  Oa  no  oeetsioii  during  the 
past  winter  have  I  noticed  the  temperature  of  the 
earth,  at  a  depth  of  18  inches,  to  be  near  the 
freezing  point — it  has  been  usually  about  35  to  38 
degrees.  However  hard,  therefore,  the  leaves  of 
some  plants  may  be  frozen,  there  is  little  reason  to 
apprehend  that  their  roots  are  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. 

That  continued  exposure  to  a  low  temperature 
is  beheficial  to  the  genersd  vigour  of  ordinary  plants 
is  a  conclusion  which  the  husbandman  has  loog 
since  adopted,  and  the  philosopher^  not  always  rcry 
successfully,  examined.  The  Surrey  gardeners 
have  a  saying  that  when  there  are  deep  snows  m 
February,  that  then  there  is  fruit  in  the  gardens  m 
the  foUdwing  Sunimei-,  Now  the  ocfcurrence  of 
these  stlOWs  bf  February  Indicate  that  the  winter 
is  more  than  eemmonly  lengUie&ed,  the  M  tem- 
perature of  the  season  protracledi  This  effect  of 
the  kmn  exposure  of  the  plants  of  6nt  gardens  to 
ft  ednsiderabie  degree  of  eold)  engaged  the  atten- 
tioB  of  the  first  president  of  the  Lotidtm  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  industrious  and  ever  knowledge- 
seeking  T.  A.  Knight ;  and  although  most  of  his 
experiments  were  carried  on  in  his  gardens  and 
green-houses,  yet  the  class  of  experiments  wbicn 
he  usually  instituted  wiU  still  be  fiiU  of  interest  to 
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the  numerous  agricultaral  readers  of  this  mfl{{azinej 
who  are  not  Ukdjr  to  readily  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  some  of  oar  cockney  friends,  that  from  an  expe- 
nmeot  dn  A  small  scale  it  is  not  possible  to  obtaid 
nscfal  results.  Knight  not^d(5«lfcetofi/Vom/»af^^r9i 
p.p.  ^0-1^4)  what  we  do  not  always  remember, 
tbrt  the  degree  of  heat  re^iiired  to  put  in  motion 
(aft  ia  tlie  spring)  the  sap  of  a  plant  is  not  definite, 
bat  depends  on  that  to  trhich  the  |Aattt  had  been 
preriensly  te<Susiedied.  Thtts^  a  tine  which  has 
l^rowti  all  the  summer  in  thb  heafc  of  a  stoit^  will 
net  be  made  to  vegetate  in  winter  by  ihe  heat  of 
that  stare ;  but  if  another  plant  of  ihh  same  variety, 
vhich  has  gmWii  in  the  open  aih  be  at  ahy  time 
inttoduced^  afler  it  has  dropped  its  leaVes  in  the 
autuffltti  it  will  instautiiy  vegetate.  This  effect  he 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  latter  plant 
possessed  a  degree  of  irritability  Which  M^  been 
exhabsied  in  the  former  by  the  heat  of  the  stdv^^ 
hot  which  it  Will  acquire  in  the  t^iiit«r  by  beihg 
drawn  out  atid  exposed  fbr  a  ehert  tim^  w  the 
anttininal  fhMt.  On  thb  satae  t)rihei]lle  we  may 
explalh  why  seedling  plants  al#ays  thrive  better 
in  the  st>ring  than  ih  the  huttimti,  thoui^h  ihe 
weather  tttay  he  appat«iltly  lesi  favdurable.  Id  the 
sprbg  the  Stimulus  of  heat  and  light  is  gradually 
becoming  ^tteater  than  that  to  t(^bich  the  pUtit  has 
been  accustdmed :  in  the  attlnmn  it  i^  becoming 
gradually  less,  it  appears,  then,  M  Khight  oh  a 
sQbsequeht  dceaeiOfl  obeefved^  that  the  powers  bf 
regetable  life  ill  pUAid  habitiiated  td  a  low  tefo)>e- 
ratnre  m  more  ^iiy  bH>dght  into  ablion  chah  iti 
those  Of  hot  climates  i  or,  ih  other  tvbrds,  that  the 
plants  of  cold  climates  are  more  exciteable  |  and 
as  ete^  qiiality  lit  tJlaiits  heeodles  hefeditar]r  When 
the  eauses  which  first  gave  existence  to  fhdee  qua- 
fities  (^tttinue  to  dperate^  it  fbUowa  th&t  these  eeed- 
Hng  offkiirifag  have  a  constant  tendency  td  edapt 
their  habits  Id  ahy  climate  in  Which  they  are  placed; 
Bat  Ae  ifldhehee  df  climitte  on  the  habits  of  planta 
viU  defiend  leie  dh  the  aggregate  qnftiitity  of  heal 
in  each  eliffifttS  than  dh  ihe  flistf  ibutidn  df  it  id  the 
dtffl^fetit  leasofit  of  the  year,  the  aggregate  tem- 
perature df  Etigland;  and  of  thdse  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  that  are  undef  the  aame  parallel  df 
latitude,  probably  do  not  differ  very  considerably ; 
but  in  Russia  the  summers  are  exceedingly  hot,  and 
the  winters  intensely  cold;  and,  moreover,  the 
changes  of  temperature  between  the  different 
seasons  are  sudden  and  violent.  In  the  spring, 
great  degrees  of  heal  suddenly  operate  on  planis 
vhich  have  been  long  exposed  to  intense  cold,  and 
m  which  excitability  has  accumulated  during  a  long 
period  of  almost  total  inaction,  and  the  progress  of 
regetaUmi  is  in  consequence  extremely  rapid.  In 
the  disMte  of  England,  however*  the  spring  very 
eoflunei^  Mhraiices  wtth  slow  and  irregular  steps, 


ahd  only  very  moderate  and  gradually  increasing 
degrees  of  heat  act  on  plants,  in  which  the  powers 
df  life  have  scarcely  in  any  period  of  the  preceding 
winter  beeii  tdtally  inactivci  We  have  several 
easily  remembered  instances  of  these  things  in  the 
plants  around  us.  The  crab  is  a  native  df  both 
countries,  and  has  adapted  alike  its  habits  to  both. 
The  Siberian  variety^  idtlrodUced  ititd  the  cllinate  of 
England,  retains  its  habits,  expands  its  leaves,  and 
blossoms  OH  the  first  approach  of  springs  It  vtgs- 
tates  strongly,  in  factj  in  ihe  same  temperature  in 
which  the  native  crab  starcely  shows  eigns  bf  life; 

But  the  influence  df  a  low  temperature  updn  a 
farm  is  ndt  confined  to  the  crops-^its  benefits  ex- 
tend to  the  soil,  in  dne  dr  tWo  modes  df  Which  We 
are  acquainted,  ahd  probably  in  bthers  of  Which  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant.  The  drdinary  dbd  cdrrect  cdn- 
clusidn  is  that  frost  pulverises  the  sdll  and  destroys 
the  ineecte  which  are  its  tenant^;  As  t  have  oh 
another  decasiob  dbserved,  the  fdrmer  of  the  he:ivy 
adhesive  clay  soils,  Whhh  are  reduced  to  aeufficient 
degree  of  finehees  only  by  the  most  laboridus  exer- 
tions, ie  the  man  to  Whbse  soils  the  ffost  affords 
the  mdst  valuable  assistance.  The  water  cdfatuned 
in  these  claye^  during  ite  conversidn  into  ice  in  a 
Idw  temperatuhd  df  the  almosiihere^  expands  with 
a  fdrce  which  nothing  cah  resist.  As,  therefore, 
the  ice  pervades  everjr  particle  df  soil,  its  e^pattsioni 
as  a  natural  bonsequence,  i^educes  very  cottipleieiy 
the  clay  intd  a  Very  finely  divided  etate.  The  far- 
mers <k  such  soils,  therefore^  a^  fhudh  befriended 
by  a  hard  ^nter,  like  that  With  which  we  are  how 
visited,  since  the  frost  readily  accomplishes  that 
pulverisation  df  the  soil  which  the  fJloiigh  and  the 
clod-crusher  can  only  Very  imperfectly  And  la- 
boriously imitate.  The  action  of  frost  on  many 
varieties  of  such  soils,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  is 
mdst  inaterially  aided  bf  the  land  being  d^pltf 
ploughed,  and  laid  up  in  higher  Hdgee  thad  are 
eommodiy  thdught  necessary.  By  this  plan,  the 
frost  penetrates  di^^er  into  the  earth,  and  thus  not 
onlv  is  the  soil  more  thoroughly  and  deeply  pulver- 
iseo,  but  the  destruction  of  grubs  and  other  insect 
vermin  ie  rendered  mdbh  mbre  extensive  and  effec- 
tual. Matt^  of  theee,  il  ie  well  kndWn  to  the  ento- 
mologist, retire  into  the  soil  as  winter  approaches, 
and  remain  torpid  during  the  intense  cold  of  the 
season,  in  places  beyond  the  ordinary  depth  to 
which  the  frost  extends.  It  is,  therefore,  very  de- 
sirable that  the  usual  effect  of  a  very  low  temper 
rature  should  be  facilitated  as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  no  soil,  perhapsi  upon  which  the  frost 
operates  more  raf^dly  and  completelf  than  upon 
those  composed  of  chalks  Chalki  when  nearly 
saturatedi  I  find  by  my  own  experiments,  contains 
about  23  per  cent,  of  water ;  and  we  can  hence 
readily  see  how  it  is  that  when  such  a  large  propor4 
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tioa  of  water  is  converted  into  ice^  it  thus  by  its 
expansion  so  rapidly  and  effectually  pulverizes  the 
chalk  spread  over  the  land.  It  is  to  this  levelling 
effect  of  the  frost  that  we  may,  perhaps,  attribute 
the  peculiarly  roanded  smooth  surface  commonly 
possessed  by  the  downs  of  the  chalk  formations. 
These  facts  explain,  too,  why  it  is  that  the  farmers 
who  have  the  most  successfully  practised  the  excel- 
lent system  of  chalking,  marling,  or  claying  light 
lands,  have  remarked  that  this  operation  never  suc- 
ceeds so  well  as  when  the  earth  is  spread  over  the 
land,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  exposed 
to  a  winter's  frost.  The  essential  condition,  in  fact, 
to  the  successful  permanent  addition  to  the  soil  of 
such  dressings  is,  that  the  adhesive  earths  should 
be  so  finely  divided  as  to  be  intimately  combined 
with  the  lighter  and  more  sandy  and  gravelly  soil. 
If  this  object  is  not  effected — if  the  marl  or  clay  is 
not  thus  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  frost,  and  is  ploughed  in  lumps,  but  little  good 
is  derived  from  their  employment.  The  farmer 
then  tells  you  that  it  does  no  good  to  the  land,  it 
does  not  work,  that  it  remuns  uncombined  with 
the  staple  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  sinks  down  into 
the  land.  These,  therefore,  are  instances  of  the 
success  of  earthy  dressings  being  entirely  prevented 
by  the  mere  neglect  of  a  due  attention  to  the  mode 
and  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  most  valuable 
operation  is  best  performed ;  and  it  is  to  this  source 
that  many  erroneous  statements,  and  much  injury 
to  the  more  general  adoption  of  one  of  the  most 
certain  modes  of  permanently  improving  light  lands 
are  owing.  The  owner  of  such  soils  will  do  well 
to  consider  with  attention  these  important  facts. 
The  expense  of  marling  or  claying,  if  these  earths 
are  conveniently  situated,  is  much  less  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

The  correctness  of  the  view  of  the  time^of  clay- 
ing and  marling  which  we  have  taken  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Charles  Burness, 
of  Wobum.  He  tells  Us  {Jour,  Roy.  Agr,  Soc.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  233) — "My  system  has  been  to  put  the  clay  on 
the  clover  leys  as  early  as  the  crop  is  off,  and  then 
to  get  it  broken  in  pieces  as  much  as  possible  before 
it  is  ploughed  in  for  wheat.    I  also  lay  it  on  the 


turnip  fallows  early  in  the  winter,  so  that  it  Duy 
have  the  chance  of  the  winter  and  spring  frosts,  to 
get  well  pulverized  before  it  is  ploughed  down. 
This  I  prefer  to  daymg  on  clover  leys.  In  January, 
1841, 1  clayed  some  land,  which  was  going  to  be  a 
turnip  fallow  the  following  summer,  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  I  began  to  harrow  and  ploogk 
the  land,  the  clay  broke  down,  and  slacked  like 
lime,  and  worked  in  with  the  soil.  I  did  not  see 
much  difference  that  summer  in  the  turnip  crop,  as 
the  other  part  of  the  field  was  sown  at  a  different 
time,  and  I  was  not  able  to  tell  the  difference;  bot 
this  year  (1842)  the  barley  looks  much  strouxer 
and  stiffer  in  the  straw,  and  stands  much  more 
upright  than  on  the  land  which  was  not  clayed. 
The  quantity  per  acre  is  generally  50  loads;  if 
more  than  this  is  applied,  I  should  recommend  it 
to  be  done  at  tmce,  as,  in  my  opinion,  more  at 
once  would  do  harm.  The  clay  may  be  dug  from 
the  pit  at  any  time  when  most  convenient  to  the 
farmer,  and  if  turned  over  once  or  twice  will  mix 
much  better  with  the  soil,  but  will  be  attended  with 
more  expense.  My  plan  has  been  generally  to  dig 
and  cart  the  clay  on  the  field  at  once."  The  good 
effect  of  thus  exposing  marl  during  the  winter  on 
the  surface  of  the  land  has,  in  fact,  long  been  re- 
marked. Arthur  Young,  in  speaking  of  the  marl- 
ing of  the  land  at  Houghton,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Orford,  remarked  (Annals  of  Agr.,  vol  xii.,  p.  51), 
"  In  marling  or  claying  he  has  found  that  the  longer 
it  is  kept  on  the  surface  of  a  layer,  the  better;  the 
method  he  prefers  is  to  spread  it  on  a  ley  of  one 
or  two  years  old  (the  latter  best),  and  to  leave  itfor 
a  year." 

From  observations  and  reflections  such  as  these, 
then,  we  may  safely  rest  assured  that  even  unda  a 
snow-covered  field  are  quietly  going  on  extensive 
and  valuable  operations,  alike  beneficial  to  the  crop 
and  to  the  soil  by  which  it  is  sustained;  and  if  any 
train  of  thought  is  more  refreshing  and  beneficial 
to  us  than  another,  it  is  assuredly  that  which  leads 
us  to  trace,  even  among  the  driving  snow  and  con- 
gealing water,  the  finger  of  Him  who  in  all  seasons 
blesses  our  labours,  and  sustains  our  hopes  of  better 
and  brighter  harvests. 


THE     ROYAL    VETERINARY    COLLEGE,    IN    ASSOCIATION   WITH 

THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


Do  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  properly  understand  thebr  own 
privileges  ?  Are  they  fully  acquainted  with  what 
the  payment  of  that  one  pound  a  year  entitles,  or 
makes  them  free  to  ?  We  are  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  not. 


They  duly  receive  their  copies  of  the  Journal,  at- 
tend occasionally  the  great  country  meetings,  an 
rarely  look  or  ask  for  more.  In  resting  satisnefl 
with  this  only,  tiiey  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
hardly  doing  justice  to  themselves.  More  than 
this,  they  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  Society.  ^ 
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institation  of  this  kind  requires  the  general  co- 
operation of  those  enrolled  in  it,  to  render  it  that 
efficient  organ  it  should  become.  In  the  extent  of 
its  practice,  and  the  variety  of  assistance  sought 
from  it,  mast  we  look,  as  we  might  to  that  of  the 
iadiyidoal,  for  its  true  position  and  appreciation. 

At  what  is  known  as  a  "  Weekly  Council"  of  the 
Society,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  a  very  interesting 
report  was  received  from  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College.  We  )pve  in  our  paper 
of  tMs  day,  under  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
so  much  of  this  as  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
publish.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  desirable  to 
have  it  entire.  Still  sufficient  is  afforded  us  to  show 
how  well  the  members  of  the  Veterinary  College 
hare  exerted  themselves,  as  how  ably  they 
hare  proved  the  value  of  their  co-operation  with 
an  Agricultural  Society.  Have  the  members  of 
the  latter  done  as  much  ?  We  are  afraid  not.  We 
must  repeat,  indeed,  in  extenuation  of  this,  our 
belief  that  thousands  of  them  do  not  know  the 
attention  their  wants  and  inquiries  would  recnve 
from  the  Veterinary  College.  Have  they  disease 
spreading  amongst  their  herds  and  flocks,  any 
serious  case  threatening  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
animal,  or  any  particular  one,  the  features  of  which 
should  be  generally  known — where  can  they  apply 
with  so  much  confidence  or  satisfaction  as  to  head- 
quarters }  But  then  the  expense — ^little  or  nothing. 
To  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  there 
is  comparatively  no  charge  for  treatment.  The 
trmsit  of  a  beast  in  these  railway  days  is  a  trifle 
that  no  sensible  man,  consulting  his  own  interest, 
should  or  would  dwell  upon.  The  keep  on  its  arrival 
—but  here  the  report  must  speak  for  itself:  "  With 
reference  to  the  admission  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  into  the  College  Infirmary,  when  the  subjects 
<tf  diiease,  the  Governors  would  be  much  gratified 
to  find  that  the  members  of  the  Society  availed 
themselves  of  their  privileges  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  present.  They  cannot  but  think  that 
the  small  number  of  anunals  sent  from  the  country 
arises  from  the  supposition  that  the  charge  for  their 
treatment  is  more  than  the  proprietor  feels  justified 
in  incurring.  This  impression,  the  Governors  be*^ 
heve,  will  be  at  once  removed  when  they  state  that 
the  sum  fixed  upon  for  the  keep,  medical  treatment, 
operations  of  every  kind,  and  all  other  necessary 
things,  is  but  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  a  bullock,  and  that 
tbeep  and  pigs  are  charged  for  at  a  proportionate 
nun,  which  is  fixed  by  the  principal  according  to 
circumstances." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  if  not  a  total  forgetful- 
ness  as  to  the  privilege,  there  has  been  very  gene- 
nJly  a  wrong  impression,  which  we  gladly  offer  all 
oar  ud  to  remove.  There  is  no  inducement  the 
Royal  Agriciiltoral  Society  can  hold  out  that,  if 


only  availed  of,  can  tend  more  directly  to  benefit 
the  fanner  and  breeder,  than  this  communion  of 
interest  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  report  is  altogether  a  very  practical  and  use- 
ful one.  Addressed,  as  it  should  be,  especially  to 
the  agriculturist,  it  touches  on  every  point  of  im- 
portance that  has  lately,  or  may  early  promise  to 
affect  him.  Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  its  proposed 
preventives  or  remedies,  amongst  which  inocula- 
tion, despite  what  we  are  told  it  has  done  on  the 
continent,  still  finds  little  favour.  The  new  disease 
amongst  lambs,  so  alarmingly  fatal  last  sea- 
son, comes  next  for  consideration;  though  we 
gather  as  yet  nothing  very  decisive  or  satisfac- 
tory on  its  cause  and  cure.  Another  strange 
contagion  referred  to  in  the  report  is  not 
merely  a  farmer's,  but  something  even  more  than 
a  national  question.  It  would  seem  the  curses  or 
misfortunes  of  the  Crimea  are  without  limit ;  or 
must  we  here  again  attribute  our  ills  more  to  bad 
management  than  anything  else  ?  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  how  much  bad  treatment,  bad  housing, 
bad  feeding,  and  bad  usage  had  to  do  with  the 
original  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  only 
too  probable  that  the  disease  lately  spoken  to,  as 
having  made  its  appearance  amongst  animals  in- 
tended for  the  Forces,  may  trace  back  to  much  the 
same  cause.  It  would  have  been  interesting,  if  not 
more  decidedly  useful,  to  have  seen  the  table  of 
questions  addressed  by  Professor  Simonds  to 
gentlemen  of  his  profession  now  with  the 
troops.  They  are  announced  as  ''annexed  to 
the  report,"  while  the  Governors  of  the 
College  rely  on  the  importance  of  the  in- 
formation which]  the  replies  to  them  may  tend  to 
elicit.  The  matter,  it  seems,  may  more  immediately 
concern  us  here  at  home,  so  that  we  cannot  be  too 
soon  or  too  well  prepared.  We  were  unfortunately 
unable  to  be  present  on  Wednesday,  when  no  doubt 
these  questions  were  read  over,  so  that  we  can  give 
no  expression  as  to  what  they  chiefly  referred.  It 
certainly  does  strike  us,  however,  that  they  should 
not  have  been  omitted  from  those  features  in  the 
report  it  was  arranged  at  once  to  promulgate. 

The  other  topics  in  this  address  come  more 
\rithin  the  business  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  One  here  adverted  to  demonstrates  the 
very  happy  effects  arising  from  the  union 
between  the  two  institudons.  As  Veterinary 
Inspector  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, Professor  Simonds  has  had  opportunities 
which  certainly  no  veterinary  surgeon  ever  enjoyed 
before.  The  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  him 
is  to  say,  as  we  believe  we  very  justly  may,  that  he 
has  made  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  H  e  has 
directed  his  researches  into  a  channel  where,  above 
all,  further  research  was  needed ;  and  has  been 
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tbus  epablnd  tq  mMt  and  eorrt^t  aq  abuse  ibat 
otherwisa  il  U  ianpoaiiUelo  aay  bow  ayateroalicaUj 
miffht  l^ava  «xteq4ad,  Wbea  tba  8o«oallad  Runniiig 
lUin  fi^iahad  firpt  hv  fbe  Derby*  it  waa  very  perti- 
nently aaked— *'How  many  fowr-year-olda  bad 
won  tba  Perby  before  then  V^  We  wonder  bow 
many  animala  overage  bave  been  ei^tered  at 
our  agrionltural  meetinga)  ^'Tbere  are  loo 
many  reaaona  to  believe^"  eaya  ibe  Report  <<  that 
the  reprebenaible  praetioe  of  aending  animala  of  an 
improper  age  baa  prevailed  to  a  great  eatent." 
With  the  pig  this  haa  been  especially  the  ease*  and 
even  very  lately  too«  In  the  pig,  however,  Mr* 
Simonds  is  particularly  strong,  and  hie  reoent 
diacoveriea  at  Lincoln*  Qirmingbam,  and  else- 
where wiU*  we  have  no  doubi.  aet  as  the  ^^well^ 
timed  check"  antieipated« 

*'  The  Age  of  the  Ox,  Sheep,  and  Fig  "  is  a 
worh  that  will  always  be  an  authority.  Notwith- 
standing its  re«appearanea  in  the  new  number  of 
the  Society's  Journal*  we  hope  there  may  be  no 
reason  to  regret  the  publication  an  aensibly  deter* 
mined  on  at  the  eoneluaion  of  those  leoturea  of 
which  it  consista.  We  have  had  it  now  for  some 
time  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  that 
notice  and  recommendation  which  we  ean  here 
roost  cordially  give  it.  But  litUe  impeded  by  that 
common  fault— «  diaplay  of  too  muoh  teohnioal 
language  or  professional  lorft--^the  style  of  the  book 
comes  well  home  to  those  lo  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed.  The  industry  of  its  author  haa  been 
great  indeed*  while  the  reault  ia  proportionate^ 
gratifying.  We  have  only*  in  Act,  one  complaint 
to  make.  Speaking*  aa  he  now  well  may,  on  his 
own  experienee,  it  does  strike  ua  that  Professor 
Simonds  might  have  alluded  with  a  better  grace 
to  those  writera  who  have  preceded  him,  To« 
wards  the  late  Mr,  Youatt*  especially*  we  ahould 
have  wished   to   have  seen   the  expression   of 


a  little  more  kindly  feeling.  Though  wiAeol 
some  of  the  opportunities  of  the  f  rofesao>i  Mr, 
Youatt's  works  on  domestic  animals  will  slways  be 
valued  and  appreciated*  T\A%  lamented  geptlsmaa 
was  the  pioneer  where  atbera  pnly  have  foUewed  ] 
and  we  must  aay*  we  are  pleased  to  correal  an  im< 
preaaion  that  might  Qtharwise  tend  to  do  so  lauch 
iiyustiee  to  the  memoir  of  a  good*  an  upnght*  sad 
highly-talented  man.  His  works  on  the  horiSi  tlif 
0^4  the  sheep*  and  the  pig,  ap«ik  for  them>slTs«; 
and  we  can  only  repeat  our  legitt  ibat  a  brother 
member  of  his  profeasion  baa  shown  lo  little 
inclination  to  acknowledge  the  worth  of  tham 
and  their  author.  The  very  diffffpenees  bare 
made  out  between  him  and  his  suecenor  may  bi 
not  so  great,  or  the  one  an  very  wrong*  after  sU. 
The  common  charge  againat  Mr.  Youatt  is  that  Im 
doaa  not  perfect  the  dentition  ot  animals  so  early 
as  It  really  takea  place  i  in  other  words*  thst  Pro* 
feasor  Simonds  arnvea  at  this  earlier.  Now,  tlie 
Professor's  data  are  chiefly  derived  from  Aee^hibi* 
tiona  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Seelety,  wbile 
the  grand  object  of  those  meetings  has  bees 
to  bring  stock  to  early  maturity.  We  need  aot 
aay  how  amply  they  have  auceeeded,  imiy* 
then,  this  early  development  may  aoeounti  in 
aome  degree  at  least,  for  early  dentition.  Tbe 
Professor  himself  indireetly  admits  as  muol).  Tbe 
teeth  of  an  animal*  moreover*  are  by  no  mun* 
the  foundation  of  a  rule  without  au  axeepUon. 
On  the  eontrary,  '^varistiona  do  exist*"  ai 
tbe  close  observation  of  Mr,  Simonds  hai 
discovered.  Uniting  with  this  close  observation 
those  additional  advantagea  for  ita  employmenti  be 
has  furnished  us  with  a  vei^y  exoellent  and  mueb« 
required  work«  He  could*  so*  have  the  better  af- 
forded to  have  mede  every  allowance  for  those 
whose  opportunities  had  not  been  equal  to  his  own* 
•«<-Mark  Lane  E^cpress, 
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A  MoNTntT  CoFNCii.  wsa  held  at  tbe  Sodsty'i 
House  in  Hanover-B^nare,  on  Wednesdayi  tbe  7tb  of 
February ;  present,  Mr.  Mii<S8  (of  Lwgb  CQart),M.P.| 
President,  in  the  ChMr,  ISarl  of  Yarborough,  Lord  Ber« 
nera,  Lord  SQuthawpton,  Hon,  A.  Leslie  MeWille,  Sir 
John  y,  B.  Johostone,  Bart.,M.P.,Mr.  Raymond  Bar- 
ker, Wr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mj.  Carendiah,  Col. 
Cholloner,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandretb 
Gibba,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbi,  Mr.  Hoakyna,  Mr.  Hudaeii 
(Caatleaore),  Mr.  Lawea,  Mr.  Lawrenee,  Mr,  Manhall, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  fiimfaiit,  Praftnor  8iineii4i, 
Mr.  Siiapaoo,  Mr.  Thoapaoa  (Klrby  HaU),  and  Pro- 
fessor Way, 


Tbe  followiof  new  Members  have  been  elected :— ' 
AUermiN.  Ber.  F.  C,  Kintbary*  Haagerford.  Berlta. 
AriBta,  Oeneral  Don  Mariano,  la^  Preiident  of  Mexico 
Bancka,  Jamea,  Frebendal  I{oaae«  Thame,  Oxon. 
Bantow,  Charlea  DaflBn,  Oarrow  Hill,  York 
BailoB,  John,  Ohorlten,  NaalvieK  Ohatbire 
Baaietl,  Richard,  BonTllatoae,  Cardiff,  GhuBOiganihiii 
Braby,  Jamet,  Majbanka,  Rudgwiek,  Horaham 
Bradbury.  Thomaa  Bwanwiek,  Winafordi  Cheihire 
Beddoe,  Hoary  Childe,  Priory  Lodge,  Hereford 
Beddo^,  George,  lickbiU,  9toarport,  Worecaterahire 
Bell,  Daniel,  Hollingt,  Whiteharen,  Cumberlaod 
Biaee,  Geoige,  RaaaeH^aare,  London 
BroQ|hton«  Kdwsid  Ddtm,  Wsetaiten,  Oieva  Cbsibiie 
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B«t44,  TMiMi  WiUfWi.  N<wf«U(  Cfiwail,  Hyde  Piik,  lii>ii4M 
CtB|Mp.  $U»wUi»d,  Old-TPwn.  SlMmUUyauiff^  Cf^  CoiK 

Ctvley,  Thomi^  Naotwich,  C|int)U9 

CkuidiM,  Ifuquii  of,  M J"..  Wotton,  BQckinffh^mahiiv 
Chfld,  TluMnaa,  Shinfold,  Honhtob  Snisex 
Cook,  EdvBrd,  lea,  Hdlton  Hsil,  Dedham,  Eiiez 

Ovtt^  Joha.  mUe  Baidildd  HaU^Bninftwa,  Bhv 
Dm^Btr.  Utmf,  Gfllim^iB.  PiMHlihin 
DtHIMMBiiQw.  S,  T«  ynUumih,  Comwall 

])ini%  W^iim,  Woqdfide,  npiNr  WiMmt 
Daan«i  Chailei,  Biax^d  Lod^e,  Withani,  Btfa 

Fnfici^  fttdm^.  New  F1«m,  Upmwiter,  l£ua 

Giner,  llioinafl,  Wasperton  Hoate,  Warwick 

George,  Joiiah.  jiin^  Romwy,  Hampahire 

OMvood,  Jamea,  Chirk,  Denbi|;hahtre 

flow,  Biaaaua,  Olyndanm,  Narbertb,  Pembrekaaliirs 

Qmaif,  CkulgB,  WamiBgham,  MiddtevUb,  Okeabife 

Hak^  Chailaa  OlulBe%,  lUng^a-WaUeii.  HMrtfardakin 

Eabfi,  Jabn  C.«  Polvoithj,  MoUaad^  SoatluiMdtQa 

HiU,  Bidiard,  Goldinf  HaU,  Actoa-BurnaU,  Salop 

Hull,  P.  Boberl,  SUlfqr  HiU,  8uU^bnd|^a,  Cheahur< 

Jeffc^QD.  Robert,  PrasMm-HQW«.  Whitehaven 

Kfi^,  George  Saffron  Walden«  Eatex 

1^1,  Tbooaa,  Burton-Braditock,  ^ridgortf  gomeraM 

Uaum,  WiUiam,  Sberiff-HaUoq,  Yoik 

^JooM,  Qtdfge,  Pill^,  Qreat  YaffflOUtb«  Norfolk 

I#Qee,  Cbarka,  ft.N.«  Newport*  MonmoaU^lbire 

Micbd^,  John,  PQr<:elt  Park,  DarliQ|;tofi 

Uorkj,  John,  CotfriTR,  Nottingham 

^^ov«  Uvgkt  Cgraboola  Houac^  Cq.  liongford 

Mann.  C|pt.  William  Angoatni,  Throvlv  9n  7avai«)iim 

Pair.  BaaDcl,  Nottiugbim 

Bsyndl  Kidiard  Winter*  EiUynon,  MuUingai,  IreJMd 

liicaxdo,  HortiAer,  Kiddington  Park,  Oxfordabifo 

Rivog,  Bobert,  Uon$j,  Great  Yarmottth,  Norfolk 

Kovland,  CoL  Georg*  T.«  Utjrfiald,  8tt«aa 

B«ifaciti^  Janet,  Orerborj,Tevkeabnr7»  piaoeMtercbiw 

Bete,  Philip,  ^  ?ark-itre#t,  Weatminatet 

Sanndei^  U$«tjf,  Bapaqr*  Knntii)g49iM))il« 

Sevin,  Cbadee,  U,  CnUiimitrnt^  Qity.  I^ndim 

Bbarpe,  Bicbaid,  ^ighworth,  Wiltetnie 

Siapuq,  AlexMder.  IVwg,  Bgnly,  invcmew 

Siapaon.  B.  Thonhill,  Wakefield,  YvMm 

8.aiti^  Peter.  P|el4  U9m,  Hkhy,  QWiieeat«f 

Tbompwn,  Matthew.  Kifkhj-Stephea.  WeaUnoivUnd 

Ticbaee.  William  S,  Stoekadon  Ville,  Plymouth 

Waddiflgtoo.  Alexander.  U  ak.  Manmoutbibiae 

Waten,  Bobert^  Samau,  Cannartbep 

WaLkine,  W.  Biadlef  ,  Cardiff.  Glgmoigaiiahiw 

WatMD,  Bobert  Harriaon^  Bolton  Perk.  Wigtw.  Qamb. 

Wbidley.  Jaaaea  W.,  Yaldhen^  Wrothnm.  I^eat 

Wltittaker,  Samuel.  Woralfy.  Henebealer 

WUbwi^  John.  TjujpAjn,  Chirk.  Qenbifhahire 

Wdhogham,  John.  Bcelea.  AtUebeiwigh.  Nmrfelk 

WiikiniQi,  John,  f$mk  Middleabni'«oi».!tea 

\Vood,  Jehn.  Stenwiek  Park.  Darttngtan 

WcitiaUv.  Chulce  Bdweid.  HJU  Bngby,  Warwiekahtn. 

FiNAKCBs,^Mr«  lUyinond  ^ker.  (Mr«»n  of  tM 
Fioanee  Coipimtt^,  teyar^  the  o«rreAt  0Mh-b«l«nM 
in  the  handa  of  tbg  bilB]i«fl»  tft  Um  «lid  of  thflpiefUnii 


aaonlb,  m  i?a,818.  H«  tefMned  Uie  OetuoQ  that  tliii 
beUuaee  laelnded  a  anbicriplion  of  £1,400  from  the 
anthoritiea  of  Carliale,  towarda  the  czpenBes  of  the  ensa- 
ing  eonntrj  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  that 
city.  He  lai^on  the  tablci  for  the  information  of  the 
memberi,  the  Yarlons  quarterly  statements  of  account 
connected  with  the  different  financial  d»artmopts  of  the 
Society. 

Imflsmsmts  and  MAOHiMvmv.-*^!.  Challoner. 
ehainnaB  of  the  Implement  Oommittee,  enbrnitted  to  the 
Conndl  the  report  of  that  committee,  which  had  refer- 
O&ce  principally  to  the  following  points  i-^ 

1.  T)m  recommendttion  of  implement  and  mac^nnery  priaea 
fyf  ^  Qarliale  Meetiag,  aimilar  to  tboae  offered  at  lineoln, 
with  the  fo|lQwing  alterations  :— 

(10  ThM  the  deep  pleqglmiboold  be  reqiuie4  It »  depth 
of  9  inatcad  pf  10  iadiea. 

(2.)  That  the  prlie  for  the  best  liquid-manure  or  water-* 
drill  ahonld  be  raiaed  from  £6  to  £10. 

(8.)  That  the  prise  for  the  beat  reaper  should  be  raiaed 
firom  £30  to  £80;  and  that  an  additional  prise  of 
£20  ibonld  be  off^ed  for  the  leeood  beat  reaper. 

(4.)  That  the  horse-power  for  the  fixed  ateam-enginea 
ihould  be  reduced  from  tea  to  eight-horse  power. 

(5.)  That  instead  of  the  former  prise  of  £5  for  the  best 
com-drefsivs  maehine.  a  prise  of  the  same  amount 
ihevld  be  offered  for  the  best  msebine  to  *'  dieis  eorn 
for  market  after  it  has  been  sereencd  er  riddled." 

2.  The  recommendation  of  the  following  new  conditiona 
aflbctiug  the  censtmetion  and  trisl  of  implements  :^ 

(1 .)  That  in  adjudicating  on  the  award  of  the  prise  of  £200 
at  the  Carlisle  Meeting  for  the  "  stesm  cultivator  that 
ihill  in  the  most  efficient  manner  turn  the  soil,  and  be 
en  economical  subititute  for  the  plough  or  the  spade," 
the  attention  of  the  Judges  be  particularly  called  to 
the  terms  in  which  this  prise  is  offered. 

(2.)  That  in  adjudicatiug  on  the  award  of  the  priaea  for 
reapers,  the  attention  of  the  Judges  be  particularly 
called  to  the  best  mode  of  delivery. 

(3.)  That  in  portable  steam-engines  worked  on  the  expan- 
sive principle,  the  condition  under  which  the  steam  is 
cut  off  shall  not  restrict  the  makers,  u  last  year,  to 
"  a  lap  on  the  common  slide,"  but  simply  to  the  em- 
ployment of  "no  complicated  means"  for  effeeting 
that  ob|eet. 

(4.)  That  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  by  the  Mechanical 
Judges  to  the  plana  and  spedfieations  of  the  boiler 
and  fittings  proposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  winners  of 
the  fixed  steam-engine  prises  to  their  respective  cua. 
tomers. 

(5.)  That,  in  the  case  of  the  thruhing-machinea,  the 
gveateeft  attention  by  paid  by  the  Jndgee  to  the 
atate  of  the  Barley  after  it  has  been  thrashed  (m  to 
injury  more  or  les^  or  otherwise,  of  the  graip>  after 
such  operation)! 

3.  The  reeommepdatiaa  of  the  foUowing  special  ok^Mts  :*- 

(1.)  That,  in  fntore  reporte  of  the  exhibition  and  trial  of 
implements  and  maehinery  at  the  Conntiy  Meetioge. 
published  annually  in  the  Journal,  it  be  anggeated  to 
the  Journal  committee,  that  the  drawings  and  sped- 
ficationa  should  be  given  of  the  boilers  proposed  for 
the  two  prise  fixed  steam-enginea;  in  order  that  the 
purchaser  of  either  of  those  engines  may  be  enabled  to 
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ueerttia  that  the  iiiipleniaiift-flkakartuppliBi  to  hina 
proper  boiler,  liinilir  to  the  one  exhibited  in  hie 
orii^aal  drawing,  aod  which  the  jad||;et  bed  included 
in  their  award,  aa  an  eaicntial  condition  affecting  the 
conpleCeneia  and  general  value  of  the  engine. 
(2.)  The  recommendation  that  the  Couidlihould  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Implement  Committee  the  sum  of 
£115  tat  the  puidiaie  (at  prime  cost)  of  the  Dyna- 
mometer for  thraahing-machinea,  invented  by  Mr. 
Amosb  and  employed  by  him  with  so  much  iwoesa  at 
the  Lincoln  Meeting;  and  a  sum  not  eiceeding  £20 
for  rendering  the  present  three  fnetioa-breeks  of  the 
Society,  for  testing  steam-engines,  self-acting  and 
independent  of  spedsl  eslcolation— the  adoption  of 
these  new  arrangements  not  only  snperseding  the 
employment  and  expente  of  a  breaks-msn,  but  effect* 
ing  a  saving  of  one  day's  time  in  the  trials. 

The  CovncU  oonfirmed  and  adopted  thii  report. 

Ca&lislb  Mbetino.— Mr.  Milward,  Chairmnn  of 
\ht  General  Carlisle  Committee,  held  that  day,  labmltted 
to  the  Coandl  the  report  of  that  Committee,  which  had 
reference  principally  to  the  following  pointi  :^ 

1.  The  eleetion  of  Mr.  Fiaher  Hobbs,  aa  Viee-Chairman  of 

the  Committee. 

2.  The  settlement  of  the  date  for  the  Carlisle  Meeting,  u 

the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  28d  of  July. 

3.  The  suggestion  that  a  pavilion  shonld  be  eonstruetei  at 

Carlisle  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  800  guesta 
at  dinner,  at  foor  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  of  the  week 
of  meeting. 

4.  The  request  to  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  that,  as  Honorary 

Director  of  the  Show,  he  would  prepare  aa  usual  the 
preliminary  plans  for  the  respective  show-yards  at 
Carlisle. 

5.  The  request  to  the  Stewards  of  Implements  that  they 

would  purchase  the  requisite  amount  of  Badey  and 
Wheat  in  the  straw,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial  of 
agricultural  machinery. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  same  schedule  for  Prises  and  con- 

ditions of  show  for  Fsrm  Poultry,  at  Carlisle,  as  at 
Lincoln  last  year. 

7.  The  aooeptanee,  with  thanks,  of  the  following  Special 

Prises,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting 
under  the  general  itgu^MiAouM  of  the  Society. 
(1.)  From  the  CsrUde  Local  Committee:  752.  for  Cheviot 

Sheep,  and  802.  for  horses. 
(2.)  From  George  Head  Head,  Esq. :  1002.  for  GsUoway 

Cattle. 
(3.)  Fh>m  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Carlisle : 

two  pieces  of  platc^  one  of  the  value  of  401.,  for  the 

best  thorough-bred  stallion,  and  another  of  the  valoe 

of  302.  for  the  best  coaching  stallion. 

The  Coonoil  confirmed  and  adopted  this  report. 

Stbwaud  of  Cattlk-taad. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bamett,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Stewards  of 
the  Cattle-yard  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

FoBBMAM  OF  FiBLD.-—On  the  motlonof  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, seconded  by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  power  was  given  to  the 
Implement  Stewards,  at  the  Coontry  Meetings,  to  elect 
a  Foreman  of  the  Field,  at  snch  a  rate  of  payment  for 
his  services  as  the  Council  may  decide. 

Important  communications  from  the  Karl  of  Claren- 


don, on  the  dlsooverj  of  sappUei  of  goano,  were  nCsffied 
to  the  consideration  of  the  President.— The  annval 
report  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  was  referred, 
with  varions  other  papers,  to  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  Conndl,  at  which  all  members  of  the  SocieCj  bare 
the  privilege  of  being  present. 

The  Conndl  adjonmed  to  Wednesday,  the  14th  Feb., 
at  12  o'clock. 

A  Wbbblt  Counou.  was  held  at  the  Sodety'e 
honse  in  Hanover-sqnare,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
Febmary :  present— Mr.  Fishbb  Hobbs,  in  theChnir  ; 
Mr.  B.  Almack,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Caird,  Dr. 
Calvert,  Mr.  Deere,  Mr.  Devas,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.Oadea- 
den,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harconrt, 
Mr.  Mijendie,  Mr.  Meaning,  Mr.  T.  Scott,  and  Profes- 
sor Simonds. 

VxTBBiNABT  C0LX.B6B.— The  Annusl  Report  mndA 
by  the  GoTcmors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  to 
the  Coonea  wo  read.  The  following  portions  aro 
selected  on  acoonnt  of  their  general  interest :-~ 

1.  PuBUBO-PNBUMONiAw— Although  the  eattie  throDghout 
the  coontry  soifiBrad  in  this  aa  in  previous  yeara  from  the 
epiaootie  affection  plenro-pnenmonia,  still  the  losses  have  been 
by  no  means  so  great  as  on  former  occasions.  The  nature  of 
this  dissaas^  when  it  becomes  folly  estsblished  in  the  aystcm, 
issoehthatit  will  ever  render  ineffective  the  best  corative 
measures  which  sdenoe  can  devise;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
thera  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  preventive  means 
may  be  had  recourse  to  with  decided  benefit.  From  iaveati- 
gations  made  by  their  Professor,  daring  the  past  yesr.  tbe  Go* 
vemors  have  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  for- 
mer report,  that  the  inoculation  of  cattle  will  prove  neitiicr  a 
safe  nor  an  effectual  preventive  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Hub 
aystem  of  inoculation  is  not  based  upon  any  known  principle 
oif  medieel  adence  which  regulates  the  art^ial  produetioa  of 
a  disease  to  give  immunity  to  an  animal  against  tL  natural 
attack  of  the  same  malady.  The  Governors  are  induced  to 
make  these  remarks  from  observing  that  attempts  are  •gm.m 
being  made  to  introduce  the  system  of  inoculation,  under  the 
plea  that  it  has  proved  highly  advantageous  in  nameroas  ia- 
stancBS  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  it  eontinuea  to  be 
practised  in  Fiance,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  With  regard  to 
the  true  piinciplea  of  preventing  the  extension  of  plenro- 
pneumonia,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  will  be  found  in 
removing  the  diseaaed  animals  from  the  healthy,  in  altering 
the  system  of  management  and  feeding  which  was  in  use  when 
the  malady  fint  appeared,  and  in  exhibiting  to  the  animals 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  mild  aperient, 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  medicine,  in  succession,  to  ronae  the 
emnnctories  of  the  body,  and  following  up  these  remedies  by 
tonic  and  stimulating  agents  to  invigorate  the  vital  foreee. 
Tikis  plan  has  been  adopted  in  numerous  instances  with  the 
best  results,  many  aniBuds  being  thereby  saved  whieh  other- 
wise would  have  been  saeriileed  to  the  disesse. 

2.  D18BA8H  IN  Lambs.— On  the  subject  of  episootiea  the 
Governors  have  to  remark  that  in  the  spring  of  last  jrenr  a 
malignant  fonn  of  aphtha  appeared  in  aevcral  diatrieta  among 
the  lambs,  and  destroyed  very  many  of  these  animals.  From 
this  affection  having  been  observed  in  a  eompeiativcly  mild 
form  the  yesr  before,  in  a  few  isolated  eases  only,  and  Droin  its 
great  pievaleney  u  well  as  malignancy  in  1864^  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  may  take  en  the  character  of  an  episootie,  and 
thus  add  another  to  the  Ust  of  these  diseases  whidL  havo  been 
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M  dwiweiiw  of  late  to  ow  ctttle  tnd  theep.  NnmHoot 
htton  hue  bea  noeived  firom  the  memben  of  the  Society, 
dctalief  the  pvognn  of  thie  diieoie,  and  the  great  loiaca 
vhkh  they  had  iiutaiDed  thereby.  Frofeaior  Simonda  haa 
ibopcnonaUy  iaveatigated  the  caniea  which  appear  to  frfoar 
the  prodnctiaa  of  the  malady ;  bat  much  itill  remaina  to  be 
doac^  M  in  eooaeqnence  of  the  diseaie  having  ahown  itaelf 
uder  the  moat  oppoeite  drcnmitancei  of  breed,  age,  TidMi- 
t«det  of  veather,  locality,  plan  of  management,  &&,  the  e?i- 
deaea  obtuaed  ia  moat  conflicting.  The  Goreroon  have,  how- 
ivcr,  tvery  rcaaoa  to  believe  that  the  mystery  which  envdopei 
the  Mooodary  caaaea  of  thia  aflbetion  will  faniah  before  arigid 
ud  leicDtifie  reaearch.  In  the  meantime  they  have  moch 
plenore  in  itatiag  that  the  recommendatiQoa  of  their  Piofeteor 
with  Rgnd  to  the  treatment  of  the  animals,  and  which  were 
BSBcsmrily  varied  in  many  caaea  from  the  diffierenoea  iu  the 
pradisposing  canaea,  have  been  attended  with  a  aatiafactory 
itnlt. 

8.  PoiBONOus  OiLCAKB. — Attention  haa  recently  been 
allad  to  the  injury  done  to  the  feeders  of  cattle  by  the  mann- 
fMtue  of  an  impure  oikake,  by  which  the  lives  of  their  cattle 
vtie  often  placed  in  jeopardy.  This  important  matter,  it  will 
be  leneaabered,  was  brought  before  the  Council  in  eonaequenee 
of  aoaw  eowa  baring  been  poisoned  in  the  county  of  York 
fma  being  fed  with  cake  made  from  Mnatard-aeed,  and  aold  aa 
I  cheap  feedinf^  materia],  aa  well  aa  an  energetic  manure  when 
applied  to  the  land.  The  publicity  given  to  the  aubject 
cidted  the  moot  lively  intereat,  and  there  ia  every  reason  to 
bdiere  that  the  pernicioua  practice  haa  rcoeiTed  a  weil-tiaaed 
dieek. 

4.  DiNTiTioN  or  Ox,  8hup«  AND  FiOB.— TheOovemora 

woald  next  caU  attentioo  to  the  labours  of  their  Professor,  as 

Veteiiaaiy  Inspector  to  the  Society,  in  investigating  the  pro- 

gras  of  dentition  in  the  oz,  sheep,  and  pig,  with  a  view  to  a 

eoRtet  understanding  of  the  ages  of  these  animals  as  shown 

bj  their  teeth.    The  facts  arrived  at  from  a  careful  eiamiua- 

tioa  of  the  animals  exhibited  at  the  Windsor,  Lewes,  and 

Gtooeeater  meetings,  were  brought  before  the  Society  in  two 

leetsres  delivered  by  the  Profeasor  in  May  laat    So  highly 

vnt  thcae  leeturea  appreciated,  that  the  Council  at  ita  firat 

neeting  in  June  unanimously  reiolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Fiiher  Hobbi»  "  that  on  account  of  the  immediate  practical 

inportaaee  of  the  two  leeturea  recently  delivered  before  the 

^Mciety  by  Profesaor  Simonda  on  the  age  of  animala  as  shown 

by  their  teeth,  these  lectures  be  at  once  prepared  for  publica* 

lioa  in  the  aecond  part  of  the  Journal  for  thia  year  ;  but  aa 

tliAt  nufflber  will  not  be  doe  till  the  lat  of  January  next,  that 

PtoCeaaor  Bimonds  be  allowed  to  print  off  from  the  type  and 

vtodeuta  aa  many  copies  aa  he  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of 

puUiahiag  the  lectures  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  at  a  cheap 

nU,  ia  time  for  purchase  by  the  public  at  the  Lincoln  meet- 

ia?"   In  aeeordanee  with  thia  resolution,  the  matter  was  pre- 

p»ed  for  the  praaa,  and  waa  in  the  handa  of  the  inembera  by 

t^  time  appointed.     The  GoTcmors  have  the  pleasure  of 

tdding  that,  although  the  sale  of  the  work  has  aa  yet  been 

I'luited,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  matter  it  contains  being 

tSoQt  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal, 

&tiU  it  has  been  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  commendation  by 

ihiiewho  haTC  made  themselves  acquainted  with  ita  details. 

Toe  facts  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pig,  in  par- 

tienlar,  have  already  been  of  easential  aervice,  not  only  to  the 

Ra7*1  Agrieultural  Society  at  ita  meetbg  at  Lincoln*  where 

Quay  animala  were  detected  aa  being  much  above  the  certified 

*««»  bat  alao  at  the  reeent  ahowa  of  the  Smithfleld  Cattle  Club 

sad  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Society.    The  reprehensible  prae* 

tics  cf  seadiof  animala  of  improper  age,  and  which  then  are 


too  many  reaaona  to  believe  haa  prefailed  to  a  great  extent 
with  a  view  to  carry  off  the  prises,  haa  thus  received  a  salutary 
check. 

5.  CoLLBOs  Priyilbobs  and  Promotion  of  Vstb- 
BINARY  SciBNCB.^The  consoltatious  by  letter  on  the  dis- 
eases of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  fully  as  numerous  as  in 
former  years,  and  the  recommendations  for  the  treatment  of 
the  several  cases  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  members 
seeking  advice.  With  referenee  to  the  admission  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  piga  into  the  College  Infirmary  when  the  aubjecta 
of  diseaae,  the  Govemora  would  be  much  gratified  to  find  that 
the  membera  of  the  Society  availed  tbemaelvea  of  their  privi- 
legea  to  a  for  greater  extent  than  at  preaent.  They  cannot 
but  think  that  the  amall  number  of  animala  aent  from  the 
country  ariaea  from  the  auppoaition  that  the  charge  for  their 
treatment  ia  more  than  the  proprietor  feela  juatified  in  incur- 
ring. This  impression  the  Governors  believe  will  be  at  once 
removed  when  they  state  that  the  sum  fixed  upon  for  the  keep, 
medicsl  treatment  operationa  of  every  kind,  and  all  other 
neoeasary  things,  is  but  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  a  bullock,  and  that 
sheep  and  piga  are  charged  for  at  a  proportionate  sum,  which 
is  fixed  by  the  prindpsl  according  to  circumstances.  The 
average  number,  liowever,  of  diseased  cattle  has  been  admitted 
into  the  infirmary  during  the  year ;  but  the  Governors  not 
finding  among  them  any  remarkahle  caaea  calling  for  especial 
deacription,  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  length 
of  this  report  by  a  detail  of  particulars.  They  would,  how- 
ever, remark  that  theee  cases  haYc  afforded  their  Professor  the 
opportunity  of  giving  clinical  instructions  to  the  Claaa,  and  of 
demonatrating  several  of  the  operationa  neceasary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  practice  of  Cattle  Medidne.  Duriog  the  session 
the  Lectures  have  been  regularly  delivered  aa  heretofore,  and 
the  attendance  of  the  pnpila  haa  been  moat  aatiafactory.  The 
claaa  haa  alao  been  more  nnmeroua  than  in  former  yean ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  thdr  studies,  as  shown  by  the 
examinations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  from  time  to 
time,  has  been  such  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  profes- 
sors in  genersL 

The  Council  having  received  at  their  laat  December 
meeting  a  communication  from  the  French  GoYemment, 
requesting  the  aid  of  the  Society  in  inYeatigating  the 
nature  of  a  disease  which  had  made  its  appearance  in 
Turkey  among  the  cattle  intended  for  the  Crimea,  tbo 
Council  at  once  instructed  Prof.  Simonda,  as  the 
Veterinary- Inspector  of  the  Society,  to  place  himself  in 
immediate  communication  with  M.  Herbet,  the  Consul- 
General  of  France  in  London,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
every  information  he  possessed  that  might  aid  the 
French  Government  in  their  inquiry.  The  Report  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Veterinary  College  contains  the 
following  reference  to  that  circumstance  :— 

6.  CoNTAOioaa  Typhus. — As  a  preUminary  step,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Consul-General,  Prof.  Simonda  haa 
prepared  a  liat  of  questions  to  be  forwarded  to  the  several 
veterinary  surgeons  now  with  their  regiments  in  the  Crimea. 
These  questions  are  annexed  to  this  report,  and  the  Govemoii 
trust  that  the  Society  will  agree  with  them  in  the  opinion 
that  on  answers  being  obtained,  such  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion will  be  possessed  on  this  subject  as  cannot  fail,  when 
acted  upon,  to  be  of  essential  service  in  effecting  the  desired 
object.  It  ia  likewiae  to  be  remembered  that  the  hiatory  of 
these  opiaootie  aflisetioaa  ahows  that  when  once  thqr  have 
taken  toot  in  any  of  the  eountries  of  Europe,  they  have  spread 
with  greater  or  lesser  rapidity  over  the  whole  Continenti 
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WCTumt»nc<ib  ndM  to  t)|e  fitt  of  tlit  mt9oa»  of  iU  diauif 
ia  Turkey,  which  hu  created  m  mQch  lolicitode  on  tb«  put 
of  iha  FrcBcb  OoTemaMnt.  «ad  th«  Gpvcroon  c«aoo(  h^t  fed 
eqniiUy  aioious  in  ihe  Wftttcr*  leeing  that  if  tht  cattl^  in 
France  or  Q^nmuay  tbould  become  «(r««ted«  our  own  vpuld 
ere  lon^  ftU  viciinu  to  the  direful  pe«t.  from  (he  free  impovr 
talioni  of  uiimUt  wbi^  now  eiiat 

The  report  U  eoneladed  with  the  lellowing— • 

7.  Gbnirai*  Obsbbvatiqn.— The  GoTernon  thai  hope 
thtt,  without  their  calling  attention  to  every  circomstanee 
which  hu  traiupired  lince  their  last  report,  they  l^^ve  Bai4 
Buffldent  to  ihow  to  the  Society  that  they  haTe  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  veterinary  idence  in  its  appli- 
cation to  thoie  aaimtli  which  constitute  10  cteential  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  agrlculturistt.  These  efforts,  they  be- 
lieve, only  require  to  be  continued  to  accomplish  aU  which  the 
roost  singuine  minds  could  wish  to  arise  from  the  firm  union 
which  now  exists  between  the  Hoyal  Africultural  Society  of 
Bogland  and  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College. 

On  t)ie  motloQ  pf  Mr,  Brandretb  Gibbs,  the  CqubcU 
accepted  tbie  report  with  their  best  acVnowUdgiiieqt«  to 
the  Royal  Yetorinitry  Collegei  ai|d  their  high  se^w  of 
the  value  of  Prof*  Sinonds'  «ealQiia  txertiou  to  carry 
out  the  objeoti  of  the  Soeiety  in  the  applicatioii  of  veto* 
rinary  loience  to  the  diseaaei  of  domesticated  animala.'— 
The  Chairman  considered  Prof.  8imonds*s  work  on  the 
Dentition  of  Animals  a  Taluable  hand-book,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  fhrmer. — Prof. 
Simoods,  in  ^oknowledglpg  the  TOte  of  thanks  to  the 
college,  and  the  compliment  paid  to  himself,  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  members  of  the  Society  did  not  aviul 
tbemaeWes  to  •  groater  extent  of  the  prifilego  tUey  pos- 
sessed of  sending  4iseaied  aoimali  to  th«  college.  Such 
supply  of  living  aiui  dead  anlnals  would  lead  to  inveeti- 
gations  of  the  highest  importance  connected  irith  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  live  stocl^  of  the 
firmer,  and  perfect  the  pupils  abont  to  be  sent  out  into 
different  parts  of  the  conntry  in  that  branc)i  of  their  in- 
struction. 

MlSCELLANKOUa     COMMUNICATIONS.  —  Mr.    Ml^S 

Owen  on  the  Lung  Disorder  among  Cattle. — Mr.  Bed- 
does  on  the  Nature  of  Fibres  stopping  Drain  Pipes.—: 
Mr.  Grabum  on  the  Vi^ue  of  Cock's-foot  Grass.—Mr. 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  on  President  Jefferson's  Com? 
munipation  to  the  Bqard  of  Agriculture  on  Mould -board. 
— Messrs.  Dawe  and  Co.,  on  Specimens  of  Wheat. — Mr, 
Trench  on  Employment  of  Guaao  and  Super-phosphate. 
-—Mr.  Miallemlss  on  the  low  State  of  Agricultural 
Practice  in  South  Australia,  and  the  Formation  of  an 
AgrionltuFal  Society  at  Geelong. — M.  Van  Langenhore 
on  Quincunx  System  of  Cultivation. — Mr.  Bnrcham  on 
Circular  System  of  Cultivation. — Mr.  Cogan'a  Supply 
of  Specimens  of  the  original  German  Milk-pans  from 
Mecklenburg. — Mr.  Chandos  Wren  Hotkyns  presented 
copies  of  his  works,  "  Talpa,  or  Chroqicles  of  a  Clay 
Farm,'*  and  a  *^  Short  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Agri- 
culture,'* for  which  the  Council  ordered  their  beat 
thanks.— Mr.  Caird  expravied  hisopinioi^  of  the  imporU 
ance  of  the  ipveitigaliopB  in  tba  oonraa  of  prggreii  by 
the  Foreign  Offioe  in  raferaaoa  to  the  dii eovory  of  aup* 
pUea  of  Guano  and  the  nitretea.    Ho  romarkad,  that  the 


iMV-hMPhoar of  Va«pi0t,M  allsdad  to  by  the  IWllsh  Oea. 
avl  (hi  hiadeepateh  publiahedin  the8oeiety*slastJoifBsl) 
ae  nnflt  for  the  axporl  of  nitwlefl,  was  not  more  se  thaa 
that  of  Riga,  Bovel,  and  Archangel,  which  are  also  bar- 
harbonrs  to  an  equal  extent. 
The  Council  adjourned  to  Feb.  21. 


A  Wbiklv  Council  was  held  qn  the  2^st  of  Feb- 
rnary^-present,  Mr.  Milks ,  M.P. ;  I^ord  Bameiti  Mr. 
lUymond  Barker,  Mr,  Catfdi  Dr.  Calfart,  Colonsl 
Challoner,  Mr.  Jamaa  Chapasan,  Mr.  Deare,  Mr.  Deru, 
Mr.  Qirdwood,  Rev.  T.  C.  Jamee,  Mr.  Pocoek,  Mr. 
SeotI,  Prof.  Simonds,  and  Prof.  Way. 

Oil  von  Maohinirt. — ^Mr.  Brotherton,  of  Wsnds- 
worih,  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  tiie  economy 
and  falue  of  Rape  oil,  as  a  substitute  for  oliTC  oil,  for 
the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  moreable  parts  of  ma- 
chinery ;  ai|d  to  the  consequent  importance  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Rape  in  this  couutry  lu  9^  «gricuUur4l  crop. 
—prof.  Way  suspected  that  the  aplphur  contained  ia 
ttie  mi*  of  that  plant  might  havo  an  iiuariom  eCTect  oa 
the  metallic  larfapea  under  friction  to  wiiich  the  oil  was 
applied^— Dr.  Calvert  had  underatood  that  some  of  the 
•nicnal  oila  had  hat n  employed  with  auoeess  for  the  pnr- 
pofo  stated  by  Mr.  Brotherton  ~  Colonel  ChalloBcr 
referred  to  the  freeaing  prooees  practised  by  the  Genera 
watchmakers,  by  which  the  solid  and  impnre  matters  of 
vegetable  oil  were  separated  from  the  pure  oil,  which 
reeistcd  the  effect  of  cold  even  at  very  low  temperaturea, 
and  which  wai  accordingly  highly  valued  by  them  for  the 
delicate  purposes  of  their  watch  machinery, — Prof.  Way 
referred  to  the  separation  of  paraffinc  in  the  distillatioa 
of  coal  tar,  and  to  the  separation  of  solid  stearins  from 
Tcgetable  oils  aud  the  thin  oily  matter  left  behind  in  s 
liquid  state.  The  great  ol^ect  waa  to  obtain  a  pure  oil 
leaat  aubjec(  to  oxidation  by  potion.— Mr,  Oirdffood 
thought  that  the  differanoo  in  prico  between  Rape-oil 
and  q[ievBB«oU  waa  ao  great  that  any  auoeessfiil  substitu- 
tion of  the  former  for  the  latter  waa  wall  worth  attention. 

Planting  of  Grain. — Measn.  Hardy  and  Son,  of 
Maiden,  transmitted  a  tabulated  statement  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  sowing  of  Wheat  and  other  graiu,  with 
the  following  conclusion  deduced  by  themselres :" 
'i  We  are  fully  pprsumled,  from  repeated  e^peviiaeatSi  that  the 

greatest  poMJble  amount  of  gcain  can  only  be  attained  fiom 

the  standard  of  1  foot  apart  square,  from  plant  to  pleat; 

and  that  the  sureat  and  beat  plan  to  e^ect  that  olject  ia  hr 

aowiisg  it  early«  and  transphmtiug  it  in  autumn." 

NiTRATSs.— The  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Berlin 
applied,  through  the  Prussian  Consul -General  in 
London,  for  detailed  information  on  the  locality,  occur- 
rence, preparation,  freight,  price  in  comparison  with 
other  manures,  probability  of  reduction  in  prioei  and 
other  facts  connected  with  the  commercial  value  ood 
agricultural  mo  of  the  Nitrates  of  Soda  and  Potash ; 
requesting  the  favour  of  tl^e  Cquacil*«  tranamitting  to 
the  9oard  tboao  volnmea  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
containing  information  on  tht  -aubjeot.— The  Ceancil 
ordorad  tha  Jonraala  to  ba  piaaontod  to  the  Board  si 
vaquealad,  and  an  intimation  to  bo  given  of  the  soarsei 
of  oommoroial  information  refoning  to  the  nimtei ; 
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IM 


a^tlA&BM  90  ktadhf  nadrntaken  for  Ike  8oei«ty  by  the 
Eari  of  darendon  were  completed,  the  dotaUed  Informt- 
tiott  leqotfid  hj  the  Prqsiiai^  Poard  o(  Acnoultare 
solid  set  he  lapplied  in  a  eampleto  itata. 


Tha  President  gaTe  notice  thi»t|  at  the  next  meeting^, 
Mr.  Joiiithaa  Grf^'a  model  qf  a  great  Improff meat  in 
Uis  sGutnictioii  of  iheddiiv  (<^  ^^^  aimnotaatiQa  and 
tAlpriadple),  boUi  for  iaplemeatt  aad  cattle,  wonld 


he  exhihited  to  tha  na»haM.^Jllf .  Seatt,  af  5,  Charing 
Croei,  traaainitted  information  on  Fowler's  Steam* 
draining  Plough,  with  a  statement  that  tba  leTere 
winter-weather  had  not  hfen  fonnd  in  tha  lligUtest  de« 
gree  to  interrupt  t|i9  operation  of  that  plough. — ^The 
Ba?arian  Agrionltnral  Soaiety  tmuaaiitted  an  aceonal  of 
their  latest  proceedings. — Mr.  Ooi,  of  68,  New  Bond- 
street,  presented  ^  copy  of  his  **  (landlords'  aQd  T^SM^nts' 
Quia.:," 
A^jonraad  to  Wadnrsday,  Feh.  S8lh,  at  18  o'ak>ek. 
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587,950 


Ii<8lU. 


Bushels. 
11.000 
1S,U7 
08,024 

4,559 
47,187 

4.818 

88.484 

17.946 

18,980 

48,4^8 

1,856 

111,052 

91,037 

104,080 

9,578 

lf«.4P7 

8.724 

14,140 

108,886 

50,707 

800 

107,065 

49,705 

8,978 

80,062 

454 

194,001 

98.60) 


Turniiit. 


Tons. 
1,205,^56 

84.007 
921.814 
250.409 
403,067 

94.008 
113.4!6 

26.564 

87,r0a 
949,888 
915,761 
H0.270 
405.H5 
4!  7,314 

988,500 
81.984 

92.\228 
67,717 

Vli.030 

150.564 
78,886 
42,809 

84,816 
191.578 

40,280 

100,145 

870,040 

46,006 

78.809 

88,088 

919.886 


1,08:),091        6,372,189 


Potatoes. 


Tons. 

8J,A41 

10,801 

27,87i 

7,702 

0.0)5 

9,204 

8.310 

800 

0,0C0 

fil,71I 

96,818 

0,094 

68,087 

81,098 

83.8il 

6.519 

19.109 

8,916 

8,379 

84,879 

6,5j2 

8.578 

8.702 
68.030 
98,878 

7.281 

7,95  i 

V52 

10,9V5 

1.310 
19,202 


523,338 


COUPAEATIVB  BTATEIiENT  SHOWING  HOW  FAR  CROP  l^H  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  AS  IN  £}(C£SS 
OR  DEFICIENCY  OF  THE  AVERAQE  OF  THE  FIVE   PRECEDING  YEARS. 


I.— COUNTY  OP  AQSRDBEN. 

DUtKct  No.  1.«-Tq  iweatf  pAfUbet  the  cereals  an  from  two  to 
twelre  basheli  In  excess.  The  excess  Is  greatest  In  oats,  which 
|B  somr  instaoces  are  twelre,  fourteen,  and  even  seTontsen 
kiuhels  aboTO  th«  fcTcrage  of  the  last  flfa  years.  The  rool  crop 
h  1q  loma  etsce  rather  deficient.  No  report  from  Kianellor, 
Dyrc,  NewhUU,  Ifldroar,  or  Sktoe. 

>.~C«reaIs  six  bushels  In  czee«s.  Turnips  a  third  dcilcient ; 
mi  (Mrtatoies  se^rcelf  half  a  crop. 

l.--C«rsaU  from  oae-twilfth  to  one-flflh  in  cseesi,  except  In 
Ahodoor,  PitilifOt  and  Tyrls,  where  an  arersge.  Turnips 
tntnJij  aa  aTcraje. 

4.-  No  report« 

5,- Wheat  nthf r  te  «icc«.  Barley  fire,  oeti  and  hcM  abent 
^ht  hnihets  Ib  u^mh  ead  tttrnlpa  aa  ateraie.  Potatoes  de- 
flckat. 

9.—C0UIITT  OP  ARGYLL. 

IMitrkt  Rj.  l.^Oeiwls  father  In  ezeesi.  Boot  crops  about  aa 
wenge. 


9.— Barley  three,  oats  four,  and  beans  six  bushels  in  excess. 
■fumips  an  average,  and  potatoes  fully  one  ton  deficient. 

8.— Oets  In  excess  in  all  the  parishes,  apd  In  some  to  the  extent 
of  upwards  of  ten  bushels.  Barley  and  bere  Olghtly  in  esctrs, 
except  to  LIsmore,  Ajdcbalian,  and  lluch^im,  where  deflcin.t. 
Beans  about  an  arerago.  Turnips  from  three  to  six  tops  iu  tx< 
cess,  except  In  Appin,  Kllehreunau,  and  Ardchfittan«  where  di- 
fident.    Potatoes  gener.illy  deficient. 

4,  6,  6,  and  7.^No  report 

a.^'Oalt  an  aveeige, bere  nearly  one  aad  three*lborihi  bushilr, 
aad  tumlpi  and  potatuee  one  and  a-half  tons  defleteat. 

8.— COUNTY  OP  AYB. 

DIelriet  No.  l.^On  a  compaslson  with  crops  1858  and  185.1, 
wheat  aa  arerago ;  barley  seren  and  bere  four  bushels  deficient ; 
oati  about  fire  and  beans  two  bushels  In  exceae ;  turnips  rathi  r 
deficient,  and  potatoee  somewhat  In  excess. 

9.~Whcat  from  three  to  eight  bushels  In  excess.  Oats  on 
average  In  Auchlnleck,  and  In  the  other  parlshee  from  three  ti 
tosrteea  buthela  In  exccse .    Tornipe  an  average  in  five  parlihea, 
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in  aeew  la  Oute,  and  dig Irtlj  ddteiMt  In  two,  Fotetow  ntbtr 
deficient. 

8  aod  4.— No  report. 

6.— The  oereali  rather  io  ezeeu.  The  root  crope  lomevhat  de- 
ficient ;  and  potatoee  rerf  much  dlieaMd. 

4.-C0UNTY  OP  BANFF. 

Diftrlet  No.  I.— Wheat  generallj  an  aTenge,  and  in  fonr 
parithee  from  two  to  eight  Imihehi  in  eaceet.  Barley  an  average 
in  Rathren,  Bellie,  Boyndie;  eliewhere  from  three  to  eight 
busbeli  in  ezoen.  Bare  a  full  arcrase.  Oati  from  one  to  nine 
bushels  in  eacen,  except  in  Bellie,  where  two  boihelB  deficient. 
B«ani  eontiderably  in  ezceti,  except  in  GuUeo,  where  deflelent 
nearly  ten  busbelf.  Tumlpt  an  average  in  three  pariehee;  iVom 
three  to  five  loni  in  excem  In  Ordiquhill  and  Fordyce;  and  in 
the  other  parislies  from  one  to  four  tone  deficient.  Potatoee  an 
avenge  In  two  parishei,  but  throughout  the  reet  of  the  diitrict 
from  one  to  two  tone  deficient. 

9.— Wheat  about  four  bushela  in  exeete.  Barley  in  foor 
parlihee  an  average ;  in  sis  from  one  to  eight  bushels  in  excess; 
in  Inveravon  deficient  upwards  of  four  bushels.  Oats  from  about 
three  to  eleven  bushels  in  exoess.  Turnips  rather  in  excess.  Po- 
tatoes an  average  in  Rothlemay,  but  deficient  in  the  other 
parishes. 

s.-oouirrY  of  bebwick. 

District  No.  1.— Wlieat  and  barley  about  two  bushels  and  po- 
tatoes one  ton  in  excess.    Other  crops  an  average. 
S.— Cereals  rattier  in  exeess;  beans  slightly  deficient. 

«.— COUNTY  OF  BUTE. 

District  No.  Iw— Wheat  and  oats  about  five,  and  barley  one, 
bushels  in  excess.  Turnips  somewhat  in  exoess,  and  potatoes 
rather  deficient. 

S.— WhMt,  barley,  oats,  here,  and  beans  from  five  to  six  bushels, 
and  turnips  three  tons  in  excess.  Potatoes  one  and  a  half  tons 
deficient. 

7.-C0UNTY  OF  CAITHNESS. 

District  No.  1.— Cereals  from  three  to  four  bushels  and  turnips 
about  two  tons  in  exeess.    Potatoes  one  ton  deficient. 

9.>Cereals  from  fire  to  six  bushels  and  tumipe  two  tons  in  ex- 
cess.   Potatoes  one  ton  deficient. 

8.—C0UNTY  OF  CLACKMANNAN. 
Wheat  about  five,  barley  oue,  oats  four,  beans  fully  three 
boshcls,  and  turnips  slightly  in  excess.   Potatoes  one  ton  de- 
ficient. 

9.— COUNTY  OF  DUMBARTON. 
Cereals  one-sixth  in  excess.    Turnips  a  MX  average.   Potatoes 
generally  one-half  deficient. 

lO.-COUNTY  OF  DUMFRIES. 

District  No.  I. — Wheat  considerably  deficient.  Oats  above  and 
barley  about  an  average.  Turnips  and  potatoes  very  deficient, 
the  latter  scarcely  half  a  crop. 

d. — Wheat  two  and  barley  one  buthel  deficient.  Oats  three 
bushels  in  excess.  Beans  an  average.  Turnips  two  and  a-half 
aod  potatoes  half  ton  deficient. 

8.— Wheat  four  bushels  deficient.  Barley  an  average.  Oats 
five  bushels  in  exoess. 

4.— Wheat  and  beans  five  bushels  deficient.  Oats  and  barley 
an  average.  Turnips  five  and  potatoes  two  and  a-half  tons  de- 
ficient. 

fi.—Wheat  and  barley  In  excess.  Oats  from  three  to  nine 
busliels  in  excess,  except  in  Halfmorton,  where  two  bushels  de- 
ficient. Turnips  two  tons  in  Langholm  and  five  tons  in  Ewes  in 
exeess ;  elsewhere  from  one  and  a-balf  to  three  tons  deficient. 
Potatoes  an  average  in  Eskdalemuir ;  elsewhere  half  ton  deficient. 

11.— COUNTY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

District  No.  1.— Wheat  about  fonr,  barley  above  one  bushel, 
and  oats  slightly  in  excess.  Beans  an  average.  Tnmipe  and  po- 
tatoes about  one  ton  deficient. 

i.— Wheat  from  one  to  six  bushehi  in  excess,  except  in  Colin- 
ton,  an  average,  and  in  Duddiagston  two  and  a-half  bushels  de- 
ficient. Barley  five  and  a-half  bushels  in  Olencorse,  three  in 
Newton,  undone  and  a-half  in  St.  Cuthbert's  in  excess;  elie- 
where an  average.  Oais  from  about  two  to  lix  buibeli  in  exciSi 
exoept  in  Collugton  an  average.  Beans  generally  three  but  In 
Lasswade  six  buthels  in  exe<ss.   Turnips  in  five  parishes  from 


one  to  two  and  a-half  tons  in  oxeees,  in  Dnddingston  an  avers(s. 
in  Colinton  one  and  a-half,  and  in  Newton  three  tons  delleleat, 
Potatoes  in  six  parishes  from  one  to  three  tons  in  exoess,  in  tto 
an  average,  and  in  one  half  ton  deficient. 

t.— In  Borthwick,  Carrington,  FaJa,  Harlot,  Penieulek,  sad 
Temple  the  eropa  gonerally  in  excess.  In  Criditon,  Mevbettls, 
and  Stow  about  an  average.  In  Ooc^Mn  and  Cranston  rsther 
deficient. 

1«.— COUNTY  OF  ELGIN. 

Wheat  from  two  to  tour  and  a-half  bosheb  ia  exeess  iu  eight 
pariihes,  an  average  In  seven,  slightly  deficient  In  one,  and  foor 
bnshOls  deficient  in  another.  Barley  from  two  to  ei|ht  boihds 
in  excess  in  seventeen  parishes,  an  aTcrage  in  two,  and  tllglulf 
deficient  In  one.  OaU  Arom  two  to  eight  bushels  in  exccH  in 
fifteen  parishes,  and  in  one  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  bnsheli;  in 
the  other  an  average.  Tumipe  in  five  parishee  firom  two  to  time 
tons  in  excess,  an  average  in  seven,  somewhat  deficient  in  lix, 
five  tons  deficient  in  one,  and  seven  tons  in  another.  Potatoei 
deficient  in  several  to  the  extent  of  three  or  foor  tons. 

18.— COUNTY  OF  FIFE. 

District  No.  1.— Wheat  and  barley  tan  per  cent,  hi  exeen. 
Oats  and  beans  a  full  average.    Tnmipe  and  potatoes  defldent. 

9.— Cereals  from  three  to  seven  bushels  in  exeesi.  Beaai  n- 
ther  above  an  average.  Tnrnlps  an  average.  Potatoes  about  one 
ton  in  exceea. 

8.— Wlieat  nearly  two,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  four  boihsls  ia 
excess.  Turnips  rather  above  and  potatoes  rather  Mov  sn 
averaga. 

4.— Wheat  and  barley  four  and  oats  three  bushels  la  exeegi. 
Beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  above  an  average. 

14.-00UNTY  OP  FORFAR. 

District  Ko.  1.— No  report. 

8.— Wheat  from  two  to  six  and  a-half  bushels  ia  excess  Id  tixtseo 
psrishes,  an  average  in  Craig,  Logle-Pert,  Lunan,  Marytoo,  Uon- 
trose,Straeathro,  and  I'aonadioc,  and  two  bushels  deficient  io  Edzeil. 
Barley  in  excess  ihim  three  to  ten  bushels  in  twenty-four  psriiiiei, 
and  about  two  deficient  in  Edxell,  Fearo,  and  Stracathro.  Osti 
from  two  to  fourteen  bushels  in  excesa,  except  in  Stracathro, 
where  two  bushels  deficient.  Beans  from  two  to  fi  re  bushels  in  «• 
cess  in'seven  parishes,  and  from  two  to  seven  deficient  in  six.  PotsUxi 
rather  in  excess  in  Craig  and  KIrkden,  an  average  in  Dnn,  Bre- 
chin,  Carmyllie,  Dunniehen,  Feara,  Guthrie,  Montrose,  and  Ris* 
coble,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  the  other  parishes.  Tttmips  one 
and  a-haif  tons  In  excess  in  Oatfalaw,  an  average  in  Don,  Bre- 
chin, Caraldstone,  Carmyllie,  Dunniehen,  Faroell,  Oufiuie,  Letli- 
n&t,  and  Stracathro,  and  from  half  a  ton  to  three  tons  defieiect 
in  the  remaining  pariihes. 

15.— COUNTY  OF  HADDINGTON. 

District  No.  1.— Crops  generally  about  five  per  cent.  In  exeesi. 

S. -Crops  generally  about  eight  per  cent,  in  excea. 

8.— Wheat  and  here  three,  barley  four,  and  oaU  five  bushels  in 
excess.  Beans  an  average.  Potatoes  rather  defideoL  Tornifi 
one  and  a-half  tons  in  excess. 

4. -Wheat  and  oats  ten  per  cent,  in  excesa.  Other  crops  so 
average. 

6v— Crops  generally  an  average. 

6.— Crops  generally  an  average. 

Ifl.- COUNTY  OF  INVERNESS. 

District  No.  1.— Wheat  two  and  oati  fonr  bushels  in  excess. 
Barley  an  average. 

». — No  report. 

8«— Wheat  four,  barley  and  here  two,  oats  six  bushels,  and  tur- 
nips two  tons  in  excess,  and  potatoes  two  tons  deficient. 

4.— No  report. 

5.— No  report. 

•.—Barley,  here,  and  oats  about  one- fifth  and  turnips  one- 
fourth  deficient.  Potatoes  a  failure,  upwards  of  four  tons  de- 
ficient. 

17.— COUNTY  OF  KINCARDINE. 

Wheat  an  average.  Barley  and  oats  five  bushels  In  exeeu. 
Beans  fonr  bushels  and  turnips  four  tons  deficient.   Pwtatoei  an 

average. 

18.- COUNTY  OF  KINROSS. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  somewhat  in  excets.   Tornips 
nearly  two  tons  and  potatoes  fifteen  ewt.  in  excess. 
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IO.-STBWARTRY  OF  KIRKCUDDniOHT. 

Dbiiict  Ko.  1.— No  reporL 

{.--Caff  about  fire  ba»b«]a  in  exeen.  Potatoct  nearly  two* 
thirds  drfldent.    All  (he  other  eropi  an  arerace. 

S.- Wheat  aboBt  tvo  bothels  deficient.  Barlej  nearly  ilz  and 
Mbaboat  foor  buahela  In  ezceaa.  Beans  an  arerage.  Tttrnipa 
■eirlj  two  toaa  in  exeen,  and  potatoea  about  two  tona  dafldent. 

4.-Birle7  wren  and  oaU  flve  bnthola  in  exeeaa.  Tamlpa 
dighUj  aad  potatoea  nearly  one  ton  in  exeeai. 

«0.— OOUMTY  OP  LANABK. 

Dntriet  No  l^-Ia  Barony,  Goran,  Hamilten,  and  Old  Monk- 
UihI  parishes,  wheat  from  three  to  six  bushels,  barley  about  eight, 
lad  oaU  from  six  to  nine  bushels  in  excess.  Beans  somewhat 
•bore  averase.  Turnips  and  potatoes  rather  deficient.  In  Cam- 
Irasoethan  the  crops  generally  a  full  average. 

i.-0ffeB]8  generally  four  bushels  in  exoeis.  Turnips  rather 
•bore  an  arenge.    Potat^^es  nearly  two  tons  defleient. 

fl.-OOUNTY  OP  LINUTHGO. 

Ho  report. 

W.-COUKTT  OP  NAIRN. 
Wheat  stt  aTenge.    OaU  and  barley  rather  in  excess.    Ne  re- 
port u  to  potatoea  ^d  turnips.  • 

«.— COUNTY  OP  ORKNBT  AND  ZETLAND. 
Ko  report. 

S4^C0UNTY  OP  PEBBLES. 
No reporL 

a5.-C0UIITT  OP  PERTH. 

IKitriet  No.  l^— No  report. 

S'-Cflffeala  fenerally  from  fire  to  ten  per  cent,  in  excea.  Tor- 
Bipi  a  ftir  arerage.    Potatoes  considerably  defleient. 

S.— Wheat  from  two  to  four  and  a>half,  barley  from  three  to 
iix,  oats  from  three  to  eight,  and  beans  from  one  to  three  bushels 
ii  nesis,  except  in  St.  Martins,  where  beans  six  bushels  de- 
^cfcat.   Potatoea  and  turnips  eonslierably  above  an  average. 

4.--Bai1ey,  oats,  and  b^ans  considerably  io  excess.  Wheat  in 
nem  la  tlio  higher  parts  of  the  district,  but  deficient  in  the 
io»er.  Potsitoea  an  average.  Tumipa  superior  where  not  too 
esiiysown. 

S»--Ko  report. 

1- Wheat  In  excess.  Barley  an  arerage,  except  in  Aberfoyle, 
vbfre  five  bushels  deficient.  Oats  from  three  to  five  bushels  in 
aeeu.  Beans  nUher  above  an  average.  Turnips  about  an  arer- 
ife.  Potatoea  an  average,  except  in  Balquhidder,  where  folly 
two  tons  defleient. 

7.— No  report. 

>.— Wheat,  barl^,  and  oats  about  seven,  beans  about  four 
bwMs,  aad  tumipa  and  potatoes  about  two  tons  in  excess. 

S^- Cereals  an  arerage,  except  autumn  wheat,  which  is  de- 
iMcat. 

ffi.-O0UNTT  OP  RENPREW. 

Dfslrfet  No.  I  vCrops  generally  a  full  arerage. 

9.-— Wheat  from  three  to  six  boshds  in  exceos.  Barley,  oats, 
bene,  aad  tumipa  an  arerago.  Foutoes  about  one  ton  deficient 
aad  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  diseased. 

H— No  report. 

4^The  eersals  gaoemlly  tea  per  cent,  in  exceas.  Turnips  an 
trcrsge,  aad  potatoes  two-thirds  deficient. 

27.-COUNTY  OP  ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 

Biitriet  No.  1.— Wheat,  here,  and  turnips  an  arerage.  Barley 
ud  beans  four  bushels  in  excess.  Oats  two  bushels  and  potatoes 
•t  kait  five  tons  deficient. 

S^Cropo  generally  abore  an  arerage. 

9  aad  i.—No  re|iort. 

5.— The  potato  crop  was  a  fhilnie. 

« —Bailey  and  oata  nearly  four  bushels,  potatoes  six,  and  tur- 
>ipt  about  eight  tons  defldeot;  the  worst  crop  of  turnips  erer 
bovn  in  the  island  (Lewis). 

18.— COUNTY  OP  ROXBURGH. 

IMttriet  No.  1.— Wheat  three  and  a  half,  barley  seven,  oaU 
fcar,  beans  fire  bushels  in  excess.  Potatoes  and  turnips  two 
teas  deficient. 

3.— Wheat  and  oats  two  and  a  half,  barley  five,  peas  and 
b««Bs  about  four  bushels  in  excess.    Potatoes  an  arerage.   Tur- 
•ipsthRetOMdefident. 
♦  fc— No  npeit. 


4.— In  tfce  parish  of  Hobkirk  cereals  from  nine  to  twrlre 
bushels  in  excess.  Potatoes  an  arerage;  and  turnips  four  tons 
deficient.    No  report  from  the  other  parishes  of  tho  district 

6.— Cereals  generally  in  excess. 

6.— Ceroals  generally  six  bushels  in  excess;  the  root  crops 
about  an  arerage. 

7^--Cersals  gvneraUy  four  bushrls  in  excess. 

29.-COUNTY  OP  SELKIRK. 
Oats  six  and  barley  four  bushels  In  excess. 

80.— COUNTY  OP  STIRLING. 
No  report. 

81.— COUNTY  OP  SUTHERLAND). 

District  No.  1.— Bere  and  oats  from  two  to  eight  bushels  in 
excess.  Turnips  an  arerage  in  Dnroess.one  ton  in  Parr,  and  three 
in  Reay  in  excess,  and  four  tons  deficient  in  Tongue.  Potatoes 
twenty  per  cent,  in  excess  in  Tut,  an  arerage  in  Reay,  and 
twenty  percent.  deflciODt  in  Durness  and  Tongue. 

S*— The  crops  fjrom  the  continued  wet  weather  in  early  barrest 
were  seriously  injured. 

82— COUNTY  OP  WIGTOWN. 
District  No.  1.— Wheat  in  excess,  one-third  in  Kirkcowan,  and 
one-sercnth  io  Penningbame ;  elsewhere  about  one-sixth  defi- 
cient. Barley  in  Kirkcowan  eoe-third,  and  in  Penninghwne, 
Olasserton,  and  Whithorn  about  one-sixth  in  escess;  elsewhere 
an  arerage.  Oats  generally  about  one-eighth  In  excess,  and  about 
one*  third  in  Kirkcowan.  Beans  rather  above  an  arerage  in  Kirk- 
cowan and  Penningbame,  and  defleient  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  district.  Turaipe  rather  below  an  arerage,  except  in  I^n- 
ninghame  and  Wigtown,  where  one-eighth  in  excess. 


SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  Scotland  for  1854 
are  now  published.  Despite  their  somewhat  dry 
exterior^  they  will  yield  to  the  farmer,  to  the  statist, 
and  to  the  political  economist  much  valuable  in- 
formation. In  our  brief  notice,  we  can  only  advert 
to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  and  striking  facts 
with  which  they  are  replete,  leaving  to  local  autho- 
rities the  duty  of  expatiating  upon  the  capabilitieB 
of  particular  counties,  and  to  magazines  the  serious 
examination  of  the  subject  in  its  social  and  eco- 
nomical bearings. 

From  the  report  and  tables  before  us,  we  learn 
that  there  are  about  50,000  farmers  in  Scotland, 
and  11,369,224  acres  occupied  agriculturally. 
Tenants  paying  less  than  £10  in  Lowland  and  £20 
in  Highland  counties  are  not  included  in  this 
calculation ;  but  the  particulars  of  their  holdings 
will  be  embodied  in  a  supplementary  report  now 
in  preparation.  The  total  area  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluding islands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  is  30,238  square 
miles,  or  19|352,320  acres.  Mr.  M'Culloch  says 
that  only  one-third  of  this  is  cultivable;  but  this 
is  a  very  low  estimate,  for  estimating  the  smaJl 
holders  as  occupying  about  one-hundredth  of  the 
area  of  the  others,  it  appears  that  about  two-thirds 
of  our  country  has  been  brought  under  the  domain 
of  agriculture.  Of  the  rest,  413,391  acres  are  re- 
turned as  woods ;  but  this  does  not  include  manv 
of  our  largest  forests.  Many  thousand  acres,  rough 
and  bare,  lie  along  our  mountain  slopes,  dip  into 
our  romantic  glens,  or  are  buried  beneath  our 
many  lakes  and  streams.  Houses  and  roads  in- 
clude much  ground,  830,730  are  returned  as 
"  waste."  No  statement  is  ffiven  of  improveable 
land ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  thousands 
of  acres  now  covered  by  heather  and  morass,  and 
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barely  stocked  with  game,  will  yet  wave  With 
f^olden  graio,  or  afford  ptofitabliB  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep. 

We  throw  into  a  tabular  (orm  the  proportion  of 
the  different  kinds  of  crops  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland.  In  all  the  three  countries  the  grain 
crops  occupy  about  twice  the  extent  of  green  crops 
and  fallow.  The  grass  crops  do  not,  however, 
afford  subject  for  comparison,  as  the  English  and 
Irish  statements  incluae  only  "meadows,"  while 
the  Scotch  figured  comprise  between  seven  and 
eight  milhon  acret  tif  permanent  pasture  afad  ftheep 
rangeft.  In  Scdtland  tbe  medddws  and  grafts  uhder 
h)tatibn  atnount  to  one  million  and  a  half  acres, 
and  ai^e  therefore  more  extensive  thai)  in  ^dgland 
rnd  Ireland* 

SCOTLAND.   ENGLAND.  IRELAND. 

Acres.         Aeres.         Acres. 
Grain  crops  . « . .  1,374,515     6,500,000     2,742,154 
Wheat   . . . .  I .  i .     168,216    9,000,000       41 1,483 
Qreen  crops ..; »    581^507    8^500,000    I|4l7id38 
Dare  fallow  ..;.      26,128       SOOidOO         — 
Grass  crdpi  ....  9,248,433     1,300.000    1,267,71)' 

A  most  striking  difference  is  exhibiled  between 
the  actual  produce  of  the  grain  crops  in  Scotland, 
as  compared  with  the  most  accredited  estimates. 
Mr.  M'Culloch's  calculation,  approved  of  bv  many 
practical  authorities,  overstates  the  produce  of 
wheat  and  barley  by  one-half,  and  that  of  oats  by 
one-third.  This  surely  shows  most  unequivocally 
the  clamant  necessity  for  a  regular  system  of  agri- 
culturjtl  statiiities. 

From  b^r  coldef*  atid  later  cHtdate,  Scotland  is 
lesb  adapted  fbr  the  growth  of  wheat  than  the 
southern  parts  of  the  inland;  Ehj^land  is  ^timated 
to  ^reW  thirteen  million  quarters,  while  Bcotldnd 
hfil  little  hiore  thftn  oni6-twentieth  of  that  quantity. 
The  yield  per  adre— 28t  bushels— isj  however, 
rather  above  that  0f  Bngltlhd,  ai  estimated  by  La- 
vfergtie;  The  iW6  ttorthbtti  (*oiiniie8$  Caithness  and 
ButheHand,  fttAhd  highest  iii  averagli  pTodUcii  per 
acre,  being  36  and  34  bushels  respeetiV6ly;  but  thtf 
Acreage  of  Whedt  in  these  tSountiei  is  ftmftlli  that 
crop  beihg  gi-dwti  there  only  bn  pet  lUndft  boakfcd 
with  tt  liberal  Supply  of  manure.  Bdinburghj  Had- 
dington, Ltlnarkj  and  RetiflreW,  yield  abidtit  32 
bilshds  pei^  acre;  Berwick]  Dtimb&rtons  tifb^ 
Forfar,  And  Ross,  about  29;  Abei-deen,  Avr,  Ifiver- 
fifess,  RoibUhgh)  about  28  bushel^;  Perth  Atid 
Kirkcudbright,  26  bbshele— the  lowMt  aVeii^^e  of 
all.  This  year'e  etop,  although  not  turning  out  so 
i^ell  as  tval  at  one  time  anticipated,  is  tenerallv 
considered  a  fall  aterage.  Fife^  as  will  be  dbserveaj 
growe  the  Must  Wheat  of  AUy  county  in  ScotlAtid, 
Peebles  the  ieast:  Ae  agHcultarel  itiiprovemettta 
Advance,  this  bHip  will  be  more  largely  grown.  A 
cetititf y  Ago  the  sUWlng  of  wheat  wae  ironeideted 
ratfaei*  a  hazardcrtis  UpefAtldH  in  Scotland ;  Atid  iti 
1727  a  small  field  of  eight  act^s,  Within  a  mile  of 
Edinburgh,  was  such  an  ''extraordinary  pheno- 
menon;" As  to  attract  general  attention:  Upwards 
of  seven  thUuMnd  bushels  6f  Wheat  are  aunually 
grown  ih  Morayehirei  and  sdffie  of  the  beet  samples 
in  tiie  London  inarkets  come  from  that  county. 
Tet  50  yeAt's  Ago  "the  farm  pruduce  consisted  of 
bete  0t  bigft  ofi  ditnged  lend,  ryoi  black  oats> 
bm^ked  oatflj  And  a  Kw  pAtehee  of  White  date* 


The  quantity  raised  was  but  seldom  equal  to  tlie 
consumption."  Facts  like  these  afford  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  industry  and  energy  of  Scottish 
farmers.  They  demonstrate  that  the  art  which 
they  practise  is  vigorous  and  flourishing,  and  per- 
fectlv  free  from  that  "  degeneracy"  with  which  it 
has  Deen  recently  so  unjultly  charged;  Inelttding 
Uie  progressive  inereaee  since  the  date  of  the  last 
census,  the  populAtion  itf  Scotland  is  now  rather 
above  three  millions;  and  distributing  our  total 
prUduce  of  Wheat  equally  amdtigst  this  number, 
affdrds  to  each  an  anriual  allowance  of  96  lbs.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  wheat  grown  by  small 
holders,  which,  however,  would  not  amount  to 
much,  and  fron^  it  must  be  deducted  about  one- 
seventh  returned  to  the  soil  as  seed.  "We  beliere 
that,  as  regards  Scotland,  the  export  and  Import  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  of  other  ^ndns,  pretty  nearly 
balance  each  other. 

Barley  is  most  productive  in  Haddington,  afford- 
ing to  the  active  and  enterprising  farmer  of  that 
rich  county  46f  bushels  per  acre.  In  Mid-Lothian 
the  average  is  40i,  diminishing  throughout  the 
other  counties  until  it  falls  to  31i  in  PerthshirCi 
and  301^  in  Kinross.  The  stnaller  returns  ttsult 
from  the  great  preponderance  In  these  two  counties 
of  poor  and  high-lying  land,  which  here,  as  else- 
where, reduces  the  couiitv  average  5f  every  crop. 
In  the  total  produce  of  barley,  Fife  contributes 
nearly  one- seventh  of  the  whole,  or  twice  as  much 
as  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  or  Haddington,  one- 
tenth  more  than  Forfar,  and  three-tenths  more  than 
Perth.  A  considerable  portion  of  thia  grain  is 
used  as  human  food,  some  goes  to  feed  the  loter 
animals ;  but,  in  spite  of  teetotalers  and  police  re- 
gulations, most  passes  intd  the  hands  of  the  brewer 
and  distiller.  About  five  million  quarters  of  barley 
are  made  into  malt  every  year  in  Great  Britaioi 
and  upwards  of  one  million  quarters  are  distilled  in 
raw  state. 

Aberdeen  iA  the  largest  producer  of  oats,  grtHrlAg 
upwatds  of  sit  ifiillibti  bufthelA.  A)rr  gi^owi  two 
and  a  half  millidh  btishelS.  PeHh,  fiithf,  and 
Lanark,  about  two  million  eacbj  and  Dumfries, 
Fife,  and  Banff  about  one-fifth  less.  Sutheriand 
stands  lowest  The  yield  per  acre  varies  from 
about  32  bushele  in  Invemeee  and  Nairn,  48 1  in 
Haddington.  In  Berwick  it  is  4 1  ij  and  in  A)rrshire, 
where  wheat  and  barley— denizens  of  A  dHet  cli- 
mate—are  below  average,  oats  yield  4dJ  bWh^ls 
per  acre.  The  oat  crop  thia  year  Is  probably  the 
best  the  cotihtryhAe  evei*  eeen,  and  refettnceto 
appendix  No.  1  shows  ih  many  districts  ah  excess 
of  eight  and  ten,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  nearly 
twenty  bushels.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
oat  crop,  even' in  Scotland,  is  consumed  by  the 
lower  animals.  The  title  ^  "  Iiand  of  Gakeb"  is 
scarcely  so  appropriate  as  if  ehee  #Al;  fbf  Wblaten 
btead  ie  now  lArgely  cbrisUtted  hf  all  eiMses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  towns. 

Scotland  raises  rAther  more  beifae  fhan  Ireland, 
but  only  about  one-seventh  ad  tHuch  as  England. 
Between  foiir  and  five  thousand  acres  of  the  cat^e 
lands  of  Stirling  are  under  this  crop.  The  clay 
lands  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Lanark^  and  Perth  con- 
tribute about  15,000  acres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions.   Excluding  Peebles,  where  the  yield  eiaks 
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to  the  minimom  of  17  biuhete  per  acre,  the  average 
produce  in  the  other  counties  oscillatea  between  36 
and  34|  bushels^  the  latte^  figure  being  reached  in 
Banff  ana  Kincardine*  The  arerage  for  all  Scet- 
Itnd  is  28 1  btiahela  per  aete. 

Six  and  a  half  iiiillibil  tdna  Of  tUrntps,  lucluditlff 
the  probable  qtt&ntity  grown  by  cottai*s  and  small 
tenants,  are  annually  raised  in  Scotland,  and  vet 
onlf  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
bolb,  which  has  revolutionised  the  whole  system  of 
Bjrricnlture,  was  iiltroduced  into  Scotland:  In  1 74/ 
Dr.  John  Rutherford  flrst  sowed  turnips  in  Rot- 
burgiuhire,  and  six  years  later  Mr.  Dawson  set  tne 
example  on  a  larger  scale.  Lord  Kames  brought 
turnips  to  Berwickshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Johti  Lee  first  drilled  turnips  near  Dun- 
bar in  1784,  and  fdiii'  years  later  first  folded  sheep 
upon  the  crop.  Those  sheep  had  been  previously 
graxed  upon  Arthur  Seat*  Swedes  only  came  mto 
use  in  Haddington  about  fifty  yeara  ago.  John 
Macdougal.  a  small  farmer  at  Linton,  first  raised 
turnijis  in  mblesshire,  in  1786,  and  was  likewise 
the  first  in  that  county  who  grew  potatoes  in  the 
open  fields.  In  1811  there  were  20,000  acres  of 
turnips  in  Aberdeenshire.  Now  the  breadth  is 
aearly  qoaditipled.  Many  farmers  will  be  struck 
trith  the  stnallness  of  the  averages  ibr  tuirhips  :~ 
Bertrick  only  15  tons  7  cwts. ;  Fife.  14.10;  Had- 
dington, 14.8;  Dumfries^  12.19.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  thesa  estimates  werei  in  many  in- 
stances; sent  ih  shortly  alter  harvest,  and  befbte 
the  crop  bad  rMched  its  full  bulk.  Had  the  eai-li^r 
returns  t}eeii  made  five  or  six  weeks  later,  they 
wonldt  we  doubt  iiot,  in  most  instances^  have  ex- 
hibited an  inerease  of  several  tons  ptt  acre. 

I^otataes  ottdupy  Abobt  on($-lhird  df  ttife .  areA  of 
tnmipS.  th  niany  parts  of  the  country  Ihey  are 
seriously  deficient^  often  much  diseasedi  and  some 
parts  of  Abetde^  and  Renfrew^  aS  well  as  iti  Ross 
sod  Crotnarty;  Scarcely  half  a  croji.  Fife,  Perth, 
and  FoHar,  ate  the  largest  gft5wers  of  this  i-dqt. 
In  spite  qi  ihii  disease,  it  is  i^egarded  a  profitable 
crop,  and  in  most  counties  tbe  breadtn  eaceeda  that 
planted  prior  tO  the  failure  of  1846:  In  Selkirk 
the  vield  t)er  aer^  Is  5  tons  10  ewts; ;  in  Betwick 
and  Ueddifigtmi,  fl,  S ;  iti  Bdittbutgh,  4,  1 5 ;  atld 
Fife,  4,  14.  ,      . 

Mangold  \i  only  of  very  recent  introduction,  bu| 
fToni  its  high  nutritive  value  it  promises  to  extend 
Itoeir  Wherever  the  climate  is  stiflUcietitly  gehlal. 
It  il  e^cialiy  gl^wn  ih  the  dairy  cbiinties,  ahd  iti 
iLe  neighbobirhdod  of  lai-g^  tbWns.  tt  iS  a  Valiiable 
substitute  for  turnips ;  and  as  it  does  not,  eyen 
when  used  raw;  communicate  any  disagreeable 
flarour  to  the  ihilk;  it  is  much  prized  for  the  feed- 
ibg  of  coWS:  Fulljf  bne-third  of  that  grown  iti 
Scdtlatld  is  fUlSed  iti  Ayrshire,  whei-e  Upwards  of 
Too  acrea  ai-e  devoted  to  this  root.  Hie  produce 
varies  from  12  to  16  tons  per  acre.  I^eventy-seven 
seres  are  gto#n  in  Mid-Lothian.  I'be  return  in 
one  district  Is  SO  tons;  bttt  ih  atibther  scardeljr  half 
oftKH. 

Amhlre  eimtribtttes  324  acres  of  catr&tl,  ftin 
one-fourtb  of  the  pl^oduce  of  all  Scotlaiid,  ahd 
Haddington  103  acres,  l^e  produce  varies  from 
7  to  14  tons;  out  in  some  districts  of  other 
counties,  where  the  climate  is  less  favourable,  or 


the  bnltivatiott  less  ondetatoodj  the  yield  does  not 
reach  4  tone  per  acre; 

Cabbage,  like  thangold  ahd  carrbts,  is  now  be- 
coming fully  lecogftiised  as  ati  artiele  of  fahn  pro- 
dtice.  It  oeeupies  abottt  the  seme  extent  as  carrots. 
Aboiit  one-third  of  the  Wholis  is  \/^Yo^n  in  Ayrshire, 
and  one-fonHh  in  Lanarkshire.  The  produce  is 
estimated  at  H-om  13  to  l!r  toiis  per  acre.  In  some 
coimties  it  is  higher^  as  Un  Berwick  32  tons ;  in 
others  loWer«  ils  iti  Ross4  tdos^ 

Tutnip  seed  is  returned  as  octupyitig  1,429 
acres:  iS  ehiefly  bultlVatedin  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
Haddington,  and  Perth ;  and  yields  Oom  6  to  26 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  published  tables  do  not  kst  fbiiH  the  ave- 
rage produce  per  acre  for  the  Mole  of  €eot!andi 
but  as  that  is  a  poiiit  of  considerable  ikiterest,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  fbUowittg  mbre  important 
crops,  we  make  the  iietessary  calculations,  and  sub- 
joih  the  result :  -^  Biishels;     Pecks. 

Wheati  «.        ..        ^s  3 

BaMey,  »k        .i         36  3 

Oats,  ..         ..         36  1 

Beiii  or  Biggi . .         ..  89  8 

BeatiS,  t,         k.  28  2 

Tons;       C^s. 
Turnips,         ..        ..  14  19 

Potatoes,       t.  3  13 

We  believe  thiat  the  Scottish  System  Of  collecting 
the  statistics  is  frireferable  to  that  followed  either  in 
Bnglatid  or  trelahd.  It  is  entirely  Voluntai'y  and 
worked  by  the  farmers  themselves,  tt  is  not  as  in 
England  the  ihvidioiiS  task  of  the  pbor-la^  guar- 
dians, or  as  in  Ireland  the  imposed  duty  df  police- 
men or  ctih^tabularly.  tJhder  our  system,  the  far- 
mer himself  makes  his  oWn  retbrn  of  acreage  and 
stock,  and  sehds  it  directly  td  Mr.  Maxwell.  The 
infontiatidn  thus  given  in  confidence  cantidt  pos- 
sibly be  distdVtefed  bjr  landldtd,  by  poor-law  officer, 
or  by  government  oflicial ;  atid  the  published  state- 
mehts  cohfaot  possibly  aflbtd  the  slightest  cliie  td 
individual  returns,  in  |)roof  Of  tHe  bonfidence 
with  which  the  farmers  regard  the  measure,  we  re- 
quire onlv  to  mentidfi  the  gratifying  fact  that  of  the 
50,000  scnedules  issued  all  have  been  returned,  with 
the  exceptidh  of  ofae-eighth  pei*  cent.  Ih  their  ready 
SBpBort  of  the  undertakingi  the  ftormers  of  Scot- 
lafaa  have  eihibited  a  favourable  contrast  to  their 
English  brethren^  Who.  iti  a)nsiderable  hUmberSj 
hisisted  the  iOqniry  of  last  season.  Well  hdve  they 
merited  the  high  testimony  borne  to  their  ^Mntelli- 
genee  and  public  spirit"  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Maxwell's  hopea  of  the 
success  of  the  inquitjr  expressed  in  the  concluding 
sentence  df  his  report  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  realised., 
beginning  with  the  preliminary  inquiry  of  last  year, 
the  history  of  the  nteasure  points  unequivocally  to 
its  future  success  and  utility.  The  Highland  and 
Agricultmral  Boeiety,  ever  foremost  in  the  prose- 
cution of  ^ny  scheme  which  promises  to  benefit  the 
^'  first  df  the  arts,''  give  it  the  full  Weight  of  its 
powerful  infiuence;  while  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  the 
secretary  of  the  society^  has  applied  himself  with 
theuttnost  abiliiyi  seali  ana  perseverance  to  the 
effident  Wei^klng  out  of  the  seheme^  He  held 
meetings  in  most  of  the  eotlhty  tdWtls  bf  Scotland, 
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explained  to  the  fanners  the  machinery  and  advan- 
tages of  the  measure,  secured  the  active  cooperation 
of  upwards  of  1,100  agriculturists  as  enume- 
rators of  districts  and  members  of  committees, 
procured  lists  of  all  the  tenant  farmers  of  Scot- 
land, and  despatched  to  them  upwards  of  50,000 
schedules.  The  postage  paid  for  thes^  and  for 
the  correspondence  incident  to  the  inquiry,  have 
cost  £525.  The  schedules  were  returned  directly 
to  Mr.  Maxwell,  their  contents  transferred  to 
the  books,  and  duly  arranged  and  tabulated. 
After  harvest,  the  enumerators  and  their  com- 
mittee-men met,  and  drew  up  reports  of  the 
average  produce  per  acre  of  the  several  crops. 
These  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  afforded 
the  means  of  discovering  the  produce.  In  the 
working  of  the  inquiry  Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Fmlav  Dun. 

Now  that  an  effective  machinery  is  auly  organ- 
ised, the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  will  in  time  coming 
be  simplified  and  facilitated.  The  schedules  will 
be  issued  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  results  pub- 
lished in  October  or  November.  Many  useful  ob- 
servations, besides  those  at  present  included,  will 
doubtless  be  embodied  in  future  inquiries.  The 
different  kinds  and  quantities  of  manure  applied, 
with  the  results  obtained ;  the  varieties  of  each  crop 
adapted  to  particular  localities ;  the  influence  of  ex- 
posure, climate,  dndnage,  &c.,  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  our  crops ;  th&  prevalence  of  diseases 
affecting  crops  and  animals ;  the  different  breeds 
of  sheep  and  catUe  in  different  situations ; 
the  relative  value  of  feeding  stuffs — these,  and 
countless  other  important  practical  investigations, 
might  thus  be  taken  up  seriatim^  and  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry.  We  should  thus 
materially  enhance  the  utilitv  of  our  statistics,  and 
gradually  collect  a  mass  ot  facts  of  inestimable 
value  for  indicating  our  agricultural  capabilities,  for 
comparing  our  produce  from  year  to  year,  for 
noting  our  shortcomings,  and  marking  our  pro- 
gress.— Caledonian  Mercury, 


NATURE'S  LAW  OF  MANURING. 

8iR,~*Iii  Mr.  Mechi'i  bilanoe-sbeet,  he  nyi  (ai  pubUihed 
in  the  Mark  Ltau  Bxprua  of  Dec  25th)  that  he  has  mad«  hia 
land  of  the  Talne  of  86i.  per  acre  to  let,  a  very  amall  ram  eon- 
aidexing  the  outlay  npon  Tiptree  Hall.  In  hia  aeries  of  letters 
on  BgricnUnral  improrement,  as  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, tlie  farm,  he  says. 

Cost £8^250  0  0 

Expenditure  on  the  farm 6,200  0  0 

Since,  laying  down  the  liquid  manure 
tubes  at  £6  per  acre,  130  aerea  ....        780  0  0 

£10,280  0  0 

The  rental  produced  at  368.  per  acre  would  be  £234,  a  trifle 
over  2^  per  cent,  for  hia  outlay — ^not  a  rery  great  inducement 
for  landlords  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  as  he  advises.  I  veiy 
much  question  if  this  would  cover  the  outlay  of  capital,  as  his 
work  waa  published  in  1845,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  baa 
in  buildings  and  many  other  things  tax  eiceeded  the  outlay  of 


for  the  owners  of  land  to  foQow !  If  landlords  cannot  make  more 
than  2i  per  cent,  for  their  outlay  of  capital,  I  think  they  would 
be  mad  to  follow  loeh  sa  example. 


With  regard  to  converting  all  the  manure  of  thefarminto 
liquid,  I  very  much  doubt  bat  that  it  would  prodoee  diiesse  in 
the  plants.    It  is  not  Nature'a  manner  of  maauziag :  Nature 
always  manurea  in  a  aolid  manner.    Wooda  and  piaixies  in  t 
state  o(  nature,  which  are  and  continue  to  grow  richer,  m 
manured  by  the  decay  of  the  fatten  leavea  and  dead  hnbaj;t; 
thatproeeaa  continnea  for  generations,  produdag  the  moit 
luxuriant  growth  year  after  year  without  deteriorataon  of  the 
soil,  and  when  brought  under  the  plough  it  ii  found  the  mott 
productive  land.  If  yon  depart  from  Nature's  laws,ttepiuuth* 
ment  of  auidi  infiraction  is  sure  to  follow ;  and,  as  regardi  the 
manuring  of  the  soil,  if  all  is  applied  in  the  liquid  form,  the  eoa- 
sequence  woidd  be  disease;  such  liquid  manure  being apptioble 
only  to  grass,  &c.,  and  for  any  length  of  time  would  not  toit 
the  cereals.    Where  Nature  manures  at  all  in  the  liquid  form 
is  in  deltaa  of  large  rivers,  the  growth  being  rank  grtn  or 
jungle.    In  the  oTcrflowinga  of  the  Nile,  the  manure  brooght 
down,  or  rather  new  earth  matter,  is  not  applied  after  the  eon 
is  planted.    That  Nature'a  method  ia  the  slow  and  eoostant 
decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  may  be  seen  from  the 
enormous  crops  of  wheat  and  other  com  that  is  produced  upon 
poor  clay  land  when  first  broken  up  for  pasture.    I  have  povn 
7  and  8  quarters  of  wheat  for  several  years  after  such  breikiog 
up,  with  no  other  manure  than  that  of  the  rotting  sward,  ihe  tnic 
focNl  of  plants.  Look  at  the  system  followed  of  growiog  floven 
and  vegetables  to  the  greatest  perfection  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  by  liquid  msnure,  but  by  planting  them  in  mould  formed 
from  decayed  ve;;etables,  and  which  is  Nature's  method,  wlwm 
we  must  follow  for  certain  results,  aa  well  in  the  growth  of 
plants  as  in  mechanics.  I  have*  aa  an  experiment,  grown  wbcst 
for  a  aocceasion  of  years  on  the  same  land,  the  manure  being 
its  own  chopped  straw  returned  to  the  land  as  it  was  taken  off, 
with  a  very  slight  addition  of  guano  and  lime  to  make  op  for 
the  removal  of  the  corn .    The  result  haa  been  good,  and  prorci 
that  wheat  or  any  other  crop  may  oe  grown  for  ever  on  the 
same  land,  provided  you  return  to  the  aoil  the  straw  that  eomei 
off  it.  It  is  Nature'a  law  of  manuring  and  whoever  heard  of  the 
forests  of  America  or  her  prairies  becoming  exhausted  ?   She 
annually  manures  the  land  by  the  decay  of  a  part  of  its  ovn 
plants,  as  the  leaves,  ftc    The  use  of  Uquid  manure  for  gnu 
land  has  been  known  for  generations^  and  I  know  of  meadovi 
that  have  had  all  the  waste  liquid  manure  of  the  ikrm  properly 
conveyed  over  them,  besidea  the  uae  of  the  juice  cart,  which 
was  conatantiy  in  use  on  the  said  farm  70  or  80  ^ears  ago.  Ilmt 
Mr.  Mechi  hM  done  aome  good,  all  muat  adnut,  by  bringing 
sueh  things  again  before  the  public;  but  blindly  following  opt 
hia  praetioe  under  all  circumstanoea  would  lead  to  the  most  dii> 
aatrona  reaulta.   Mr.  Mechi  aeema  to  forget  that  a  few  degicn 
of  more  or  leas  heat,  or  a  few.  more  inchea  of  rain,  or  more  or 
leaa  sun,  afEect  the  cropa  more  than  all  of  nma'a  operation.  For 
proof  of  thiai  witneu  the  aeaaon  of  last  year,  the  propitious 
weather  producing  the  moat  abundant  cropa  on  all  kinds  of 
land.    Farmera  are  perfectly  agreed  upon  tlm  uae  of  diaiaage 
and  economic  use  of  their  manure^  and  I  am  glad  to  find  they 
are  not  willing  to  be  led  away  by  ercrr  whimncality  earned  to 
extremea  by  visionariea.    Tou  can  only  aaaiat  Nature  in  the 
growth  of  vegetables ;  there  is  the  lifis  of  the  plant,  that  does 
the  greatest  part  in  ita  growth,  which  people  are  apt  to  orer- 
look.    Chenuatry  can  aid  and  aaaist,  but  it  can  only  be  by 
watching  Nature'a  lawa  and  aaaiating  them.    The  analyiii  of 
vegetable  producta  reducea  them  to  a  very  Hew  elements,  si 
oxygen,  hydn^^,  carbon,  Ac ;  but  no  person  haa  been  able  to 
form  the  vegetable  or  grain  by  combining  the  reaolved  elements, 
plainly  ahowing  the  vit  vUa  of  planta,  which  man  is  spt  to 
forget.    In  my  experience  of  farming,  which  haa  not  been  little, 
the  grand  aim  is  to  follow  Nature'a  method ;  and  one  of  tb^ 
ia  to  fill  the  earth  aa  much  aa  possible  with  vq;etahle  fibre,  saeh 
as  roots  of  clover,  chopped  straw,  animal  remains,  and  all  thingi 
affording  a  conatant  decay  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  to 
afford  food  for  planta,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  abundant  crops* 
Nature  only  auppliea  vegetable  manure,  but  we  ean  add  of 
courae  animal  manure  with  efifect  to  it ;  neverthdeas,  the  prin- 
cipal food  for  planta  must  be  supplied  by  their  own  deosy. 

Theae  few  obaervationa,  if  worthy  of  a  plaee  in  your  paper, 
and  if  any  benefit  by  directing  the  mind  of  farmers  to  the  pr^ 
per  growth  of  plants,'  would  oblige  an  old  subscriber  sad 
retired  farmer.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your^,  obediently,       J.  Swan, 

Adw,  Feft.  12. 
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THE    TENURE    OF    LAND  — BY    LEASE    OR    AGREEMENT. 


Nearly  every  one  amongst  us  will  be  found  ready 
armed  with  his  own  pet  panacea,  upon  the  ob* 
Benrance  of  which  our  safety  and  success  must  be 
lure  to  depend.  It  has  indeed  always  been  so. 
From  the  Puritan  who  enjoined  his  men  to  put 
their  trust  in  Providence,  but  to  keep  their  powder 
dry,  down  to  the  honest  cobbler  who  ingenuously 
confessed  there  was  nothing  like  leather,  every 
adriser  orders  something  more  or  less  identified 
with  his  own  bias  or  experience.  The  orator  of 
old  traced  all  the  strength  of  his  art  to  the  graces 
of  action;  the  Irish  gentleman  found  the  great 
secret  of  earthly  happiness  in  never  mixing  his 
liquors  nor  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
According  to  Mr.  Bamum,  all  prosperity  depends 
Dpon  advertising  yourself  or  your  wares ;  or,  by 
Mr.  Brotherton,  on  being  in  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
Mr.  Hume's  recipe  is  to  take  care  of  the  pence ; 
and  Mr.  Cobden's,  to  take  ciure  of  yourself.  Every- 
body, we  see,  will  be  rich,  happy,  and  honoured 
after  his  own  especial  fashion. 

There  is  no  man  more  blessed  in  such  a  multitude 
of  counsellors  than  the  agriculturist.  Upon  what 
may  kU  safety  and  success  chiefly  depend  ?  Could 
we  suggest  a  more  open  question,  or  one  so  sus- 
ceptible of  such  an  infinite  variety  of  answer? 
The  farmer's  success,  then,  says  one  gentleman, 
consists  in  a  word — progression.  Another,  in  his 
response,  explains  this  progress  to  be,  believing 
everything  he  hears,  and  at  once  acting  on  it. 
Capital  is  the  grand  point  of  all  farming,  says  a 
third:  with  security  of  capital,  you  would  add, 
joins  in  a  fourth.  There  is  no  farming  without  a 
lease,  decides  a  friend  from  the  north ;  or  without 
liquid  manure,  chimes  in  another  from  the  city. 
Or  without  drainage—or  without  artificial  manures 
—or  without  shorthorns  —  or  without  educating 
the  labourer — and  so  on.  The  very  foundation  of 
improved  agriculture  is  centred  more  particularly 
io  some  one  of  these,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  counsel  we  are  consulting.  Now  it  is  capi- 
tal; then  progression,  tenant-right,  leases,  drain- 
a|?e,  education — every  one  ready  provided  with  "a 
•pedal  retainer." 

Of  all  these  important  items  none  occupies  a  more 
anomalous  position  than  one  which  many  good 
men  have  been  taught  to  consider  amongst  the 
most  important  and  indispensable.  Still  at  the 
same  time  it  is  one  upon  which  there  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  diflference  of  opinion.  It  is  a 
point,  too,  that  has  just  now  come  in  for  some  fur- 
ther diacnsaiony  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond 


having  re-opened  the  subject  at  the  late  Smithfield 
Club  dinner.  The  case  may  be  put  in  a  very  few 
words.  Speaking  as  he  generally  does  directly  as  a 
practical  man,  his  Grace  says,  "  I  have  some  very 
good  tenants,  and  I  want  them  to  have  leases." 
To  which  the  tenants  straightway  reply,  "  we  have 
a  very  good  landlord,  and  we  don't  want  to  have 
leases."  And  then  we  have  a  cheer  for  the  Duke, 
and  a  look  of  astonishment  for  the  tenantry.  Why 
don't  they  take  leases  ?  why  does  not  every  farmer 
insist  upon  a  lease  ?  and  so  forth. 

If  you  question  a  Scotchman  on  this  matter,  he 
will  tell  you  deliberately,  and,  we  believe,  con- 
scientiously, there  can  be  no  good  farming  without 
a  lease.  No  man  can  be  justified  in  attempting  it; 
and  he  will  often  go  beyond  this,  and  assure  you 
there  is  no  good  farming  to  be  found  without  a 
lease  being  associated  with  the  system.  In  his  own 
country  we  will  reverse  the  saw,  and  admit  he  is  a 
true  prophet ;  while  out  of  it,  so  far  as  this  question 
be  concerned,  he  is  none  at  all.  The  great  pan  of 
England  is  farmed  without  leases ;  the  best  farming 
in  England  is  achieved  without  leases.  The  most 
improving  estates  at  this  day  are  conducted  without 
any  particular  regard  for  such  a  tenure  on  either 
side.  When,  then,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
as  a  landed  proprietor  in  Scotland  is  no  doubt 
inclined  to  many  of  its  customs,  ofifers  leases  here, 
and  finds  his  ofifer  neglected,  he  may  perhaps  be 
surprised  :  but  it  is  the  surprise  rather  of  the  Laird 
than  of  the  Duke.  The  conduct  of  the  Goodwood 
tenantry  ia  by  no  means  an  exception  in  England. 
There  are  many  large  estates  where  owners  have 
repeatedly  proposed  the  same  thing,  and  have  been 
met  with  the  like  refusal. 

There  are  those,  we  are  aware,  who  cannot  pro- 
fess to  understand  this ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  fact 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  so  much  surprise.  We 
have  certain  eras  when  a  man's  binding  himself 
down  to  a  long  lease  would  be  impolitic,  and,  as  a 
business  arrangement,  most  probably  impracticable. 
Take,  for  example,  either  what  are  called  very  good 
or  very  bad  times,  when  agricultural  produce  is 
very  high  or  very  low.  In  the  former  case  a  pru- 
dent man  argues  with  himself  that  these  prices 
may  not  continue,  while  the  temporary  eflfect  of 
them  is  pretty  certain  to  be  observable  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  to  sign  and  seal  for.  A  long  lease, 
then,  commencing  at  "  war  prices,"  may  not  read 
as  the  best  of  speculations  for  him  who  takes  it. 
In  bad  times  it  is  simply  a  greater  speculation  st'dl. 
Human  nature, however,  rarely  prompts  any  of  ns  to 
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identify  ourselves  more  closely  than  is  necessary 
with  ''a  had  hnsiness,"  and  landlord  and  tenant  so 
often  enough  agree  to  wait  and  wear  on  till  things 
improvf. 

"  But  how  are  yon  to  get  on  without  a  lease  ?" 
ask  those  who  have  nailed  their  colours  to  it. 
*'  How  can  you  expect  to  have  employment  of  capi- 
tal without  security  of  tenure  ?"  llie  answer  is  a 
very  simple  one — each  of  us  has  his  own  favourite 
recipe.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  aft  the  Smith- 
field  Quh,  pointing  to  Scotland,  says,  "take a 
lease."  Mr.  Pusey.  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  looking  to  Lincolnshire,  says,  "take  a 
tenant-right."  Security  of  capital,  and  security  of 
tenur^f  as  vp  have  often  bad  occasion  to  impress, 
come  to  much  the  same  thing.  With  a  custom  or 
agreement  allowing  a  man  to  claim  his  own  at  the 
end  of  a  term,  tenants  farm  as  well,  and,  what  is 
more,  continue  as  long  or  longer  in  their  occupancy, 
than  those  who  have  all  the  holdfast  of  a  lease. 

The  agriculturists,  in  simple  truth,  should  have 
their  choice*  We  are  no  great  advocates  for  forcing 
any  eyatem  upon  them.  Let  the  landowner,  who 
really  wishes  to  see  them  doing  their  best,  allow 
them  this  opportunity.  I^et  him  say,  '*  However 
well  you  and  I  individually  nay  understand  each 
other,  this  should  be  a  matter  /af  business.  I  wish 
it  to  be  so  in  justice  to  yoursetf.  Will  joi^  have  a 
lease,  or  a  shorter  agreement,  with  compensation 
classes^"  A  practical  farmer,  and  a  Sussex  man, 
who  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly  of  the  Duke's 
address  at  the  Smithfidd  Club,  still  oomes  very 
mueh  to  this  same  conclusion.  Mr.  Cousens,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  West  Sussex  Farmers'  Club,  in 
proposing  his  Grace's  healdi,  thus  refers  to  it : — 
"  It  was  a  good  trait  in  his  character  to  come  £or- 
ward  and  offer  to  shield  them  from  coercion,  and 
protect  them  from  any  influence  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them  by  hie  successor.  He 
(Mr.  Cousens)  was  sure  that  what  his  Grace  said  on 
the  occatton  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  sincere 
and  intended ;  there  was  no  mistake  id)out  it ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Cousens)  was  only  surprised  that  his  Grace 
should  have  such  an  improvident  set  of  tenantry 
about  him,  who  wodd  not  say  '  We  will  farm  our 
land  to  the  advantage  of  our  &miiies.'  He  was 
surprised  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  in 
West  Sussex ;  he  was  surprised  that,  without  any 
agreement  whatever,  tenants  should  subject  tfaem- 
sdves  to  a  change  in  the  dukedom,  or  a  change  of 
temper,  or  anything  else." 

So  far  so  good.  If  they  have  nothing  to  show  for 
what  they  are  expending,  we  are  afraid,  with  Mr. 
Oonsens,  that  bis  Grace's  are  but  "  an  im|nx>vident 
set  of  tenantry."  Marie,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  the  West  Sussex  funaer  proceeds :-—"  If  a 
law  w«te  paaied  that  would  give  die  tsnant  com- 


pensation for  improvements  it  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing ;  but  the  tenant-farmer  was  a  serf— the 
pill  was  not  easily  swallowed,  but  it  was  the  real 
truth  f  and  therefore  h^  tliought  it  mohle  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  come  forward  and  offer  to 
emancipate  men  who  did  not  care  to  do  it  for  them- 
selves. He  (Mr.  Cousens)  wished  to  see  them  in 
the  position  of  frse  and  independent  sgricultoriats 
of  Great  Britain,  and  he  wished  to  see  them  in  such 
a  position  as  would  enable  them  to  obtam  compen- 
sation for  any  expenses  they  may  be  put  to." 

We  aay  "ditto"  to  Mr.  Cousens.  This  is  the  in- 
dependent position  we  have  always  contended  for. 
But  if  the  law  in  its  delay  will  not  give  it,  why 
should  not  the  landlord?  More  than  this,  he  it 
ffimng  it.  Call  it  what  you  will,  and  after  sll  there 
is  no  term  so  expressive  as  that  which  dedsreethe 
Genant's  right  to  his  own,  the  principle  is  day  by 
day  developing  itself.  Private  agreement  is  erery- 
wbere  bearing  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  that 
the  Legislature  ao  strangely  quibbled  with.  Go 
into  any  district  where  gvent  improvement  is  dis- 
cernible—ask any  agent  who  is  doing  his  duty  by 
his  employer— take  oee  example  from  a  hundred,and 
the  wilds  of  Exmoor  like  the  feae  of  Uocolnsbiie 
are  giving  ample  evidence  to  the  action  of  teoant- 
right  upon  the  cnUivation  of  the  eoU.  If  custom 
or  law  will  not  sanction  it,  agreement,  we  repeat, 
will.  It  is  this  we  counsel  the  tenant  to  uk  for. 
Without  this,  or  the  lease,  he  comes  too  clearly 
within  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cousens'  "  improrideot 
set."  At  present  we  might  beeitate  ere  we  advised 
him  to  venture  on  the  latter  alternative.  With  the 
former,  however,  he  can  never  be  wrong  i  be  can 
never,  in  fact,  be  in  a  proper  position  without  its 
influence  to  direct  him.  As  far  as  the  permaoent 
improvement  of  the  land  is  concerned,  even  a  lease 
is  a  nullity  without  a  tenant-right  clause  to  see 
it  out  with.  If  a  landlor4  really  means  wall,  be 
will  be  as  ready  to  give  a  tenant-right  sgreemeot 
as  a  lease :  while  he  will  find  few  of  bis  tenantry 
but  who  will  avail  themselves  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

A  MAOKinCBNT  FARM  AND  FAMISR^A  Ver 
moot  pB^r  Mjs  :-*"  AjnoBg  ths  owspi^neBe  smb  is  thi  Vcr 
moot  Legwlstuie  m  Mr.  B.  O.  Brigham.  of  Faiifteld.  He  ovm 
■ad  caltiyates  1 .800  acres  of  land.  Amoog  hit  bamyvrd  item 
an  tvo  hnadnd  and  t««Bty  oom%  tvaaty  hpiaci.  '^  '** 
yoM  of  ojau  In  hia  dairr  hie  maksi  batter  only.  Theavfftr 
yield  of  batter  from  the  milk  of  eacb  cow  ii  one  handled  and 
fifty  ponnda.  Two  hnge  '  daaher'  cbnrna  are  aat  ia  motion  by 
two' bona powota,' and tbabattar  ia  'woriud'  by  the  ^d- 
faahioned  '  ptddla.'  Hii  stock  of  cattle  oonsomei  e^^ov^  °? 
hundred  tons  of  bay  annaally.  20,000  Iba.  of  poik,  500  Mib. 
of  wbcat,from400to5Q0biith.ofaani,  1.000  baih.  of  etti. 
and  from  1»000  to  2,000  bosh,  of  potatoes  are  amooi  bis 
yearly  prodacU.  'The  Man  of  Ua,'  in  bis  beet  estate,  eooU 
not  do  better  than  thia.  Mr.  Biq^  bimielf  is  got  ap  viifc 
a  breadth  of  beam,  and  ia  t  e^k  of  flM«ai|icaM  pi9pwt>»>- 
atc  to  the  extant  of  hia  poiscssiona  and  agriciUtorU  pTodeea 
—be  standing  6  fset  4  in  bis  boota,  and  weighing  by  eos  o( 
I^nbsidf B  pstaaft 
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CUMBERED  GROUND  AND  THE  FORCE  OF  EXAMPLE 


A  youig  mm  laidy  took  a  furm  near  the  town 
of  — — ,  in  ibe  ooanty  of  — — ,  Upon  asso- 
tktiag  with  the  neighbonring  farmers,  he  was  re- 
peatedly hearing  very  bud  complaints  about  the 
libotirers.  '^  They  are  a  worthless  set  of  rogues/' 
said  one;  "pilfering  villains/  said  another;"  ''laay 
rascals,"  eried  a  third ;  "the  worst  set  of  fellows  in 
existence,"  exclaimed  a  fourth.  The  vice  of  drunk- 
«uess  was  not  partieulariaed  against  any  few,  be- 
cause, from  general  report,  it  seemed  oommon  to  all. 
60  sure  as  a  man  possessed  a  swallow,  he  possessed 
it,  as  it  appeared,  for  beaatial  purposes ;  and  to  say 
that  he  had  a  throat  seemed  tantamount  to  saying 
he  was  a  sot. 

My  friend  found,  indeed,  that  there  was  much 
truth  in  the  assertions  made  to  him  with  respect  to 
the  Ticious  and  disorderly  habits  of  the  men.  The 
people  he  employed  during  his  first  year's  residence 
in  the  locality  folly  bore  out  the  character  that  had 
been  given  them.  He  could  repose  no  manner  of 
confidence  in  them—they  showed  daily,  by  word  and 
deed,  that  each  man  looked  keenly  after  his  own  in- 
terest, and  cared  not  one  jot  for  his  master's. 
As  sure  as  Monday  morning  came,  some  three 
orfoorof  the  hands  were  off,  "randymg,"  "plca- 
aring/'  "spreeing,"  and  would  return  with  a 
sheepidi  or  hang-dog  look,  only  when  the  week's 
vages  had  gone  to  give  a  little  extra  comfort  to  the 
fublkoi^s  family  arrangements.  The  business  of 
tbe  haryest  might  stop  for  them;  the  over-ripe 
wheat  might  shell  on  tl^  ground,  or  lie  exposed  in 
sticks  to  the  incidents  of  the  weather — ^what  mattered 
it,  if  tbe  hands  were  "  dry  P"  The  poor  horses,  too, 
had  to  suffer  the  consiequeQces  of  this  constitutional 
wtalntm  for  iapt,  Ife?er,  scarcely,  did  a  waggon 
go  out  with  eom  but  they  had  to  wait  hours,  pulled 
ap  beside  first  cme,  and  then  another,  of  those  ia- 
BOMnbhs  "houses  of  call''  that  always  mark  a  road 
vpon  which  there  is  mucli  of  such  traffic.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  weather  might  be,  there  they  stood. 
Impatient  from  long  abstinence,  they  would  some- 
times start  home  by  themselves,  frequently  occa- 
Biooing  or  sustaining  injary  by  the  way ;  or,  if  by 
chance  their  driver  returned  with  them,  he  was 
geoerally  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  just 
10  oooscioas  of  time,  place,  and  circumstwce  as  to 
he  able  to  assure  all  beholders  in  the  gravest  man- 
ner, with  A  cordial  "  Qiye  us  your  hand,  my  hearty," 
that  "he  was  all  right,  and  the  horses  all  right,  and 
•very  body  all  wrong,  saving  himself." 

It  nnat  hfive  been,  as  my  friend  said,  infinitely 
tiTing  to  the  patienee.    The  irregularity,  the  loss  df 


time,  the  constant  reonrrenoe  of  broken  bones, 
and  the  damage  that  resulted  to  property  in  many 
ways,  were  proyoking.  Having  a  humane  heart,  he 
seemed  to  feel  more  for  the  poor  men,  and  the  misnj 
their  evil,  improvident  habits  brought  upon  them- 
selyes  and  families,  than  for  the  way  in  which  they 
proved  prejudicial  to  himself.  The  clothing  in  which 
they  i^peared,  sufficiently  indicated  the  low  degree 
of  their  domestic  comfort.  Decency  was  scarcely 
preserved.  It  seemed  as  though  a  common  custom 
amongst  the  Irish  prevailed  here;  for  the  trousen 
were  cut  apparently  to  mend  the  coat,  and  the  coat 
to  repair  the  trousers  ( 

Accustomed  to  reflection,  my  friend  cogitated 
upon  this  state  of  things.  Every  effect  has  its  cause, 
thought  he ;  so  he  looked  around  him.  He  knew 
well  the  nature  of  if^u0Ho$,  the  higher  upon  the 
lower,  in  all  grades  of  life.  He  remembered  that 
common-sense  proverb,  "As  are  the  masters,  so  are 
the  men,"  and  with  this  moral  direction  he  com- 
menced his  scrutiny.  Nor  was  he  long  in  elucidat- 
ing the  proverb. 

Chatt^g  with  a  neighbour  one  day,  he  learned 

that  Mr. ,  a  considerable  farmer,  having  become 

impressed  with  the  danger  that  attended  his  noc- 
turnal and  early  morning  excursion  from  the  "  Wan- 
derer's Retreat"  to  his  own  home,  in  a  muddied 
state,  had  devised  a  means  of  shortening  the  dis- 
tance, and  lessexiing  tbe  hazard.  He  had  actually 
procured  a  licence  to  sell  beer  upon  his  own  premises. 
The  worldly-wisdom  of  this  scheme  was  apparent  in 
a  short  tio^e.  Instead  of  b^ing  occasionally  drunk, 
he  was  now  never  sober.  He  paid  the  men  their 
wjiges  in  beer,  and  they  did  oq  work-  Many  sat  and 
got  fuddled  with  him,  raa  up  a  long  score,  and  finally 
moved  off.  His  hay  and  harvest  fields  were  scenes 
to  behold  I  Thus  he,  too,  adopted  the  sage  custom 
of  cutting  the  ooat  to  patch  the  trousers  1 

Some  characteristics  of  the  individual  vdio  related 
these  facts  ~a  man  occupying  some  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  an  extensive  employer  of  labour — my  friend 
learned  subsequently.  Tierce  and  extortionate,  in- 
temperately  rash  and  unjust  to  his  people,  he  some- 
times provoked  them  so  that  passions  were  roused, 
coats  thrown  off,  and  battles  fought — ^battles  not  al- 
ways to  the  strong.  He  attended  no  pUce  of  Worship, 
and  cared  not  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Another  case  came  before  him.  One  Sonday,  on 
passing  a  low  beer  shop,  he  obaerved  a  neighbour  of 
his,  playing  sk^tles  with  a  group  of  wild  intoxicated 
men.  This  man  employed  many  hands,  and,  as  my 
friend  heard,  made  common  cause  with  them  in 
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desecrating  the  Sabbath.  Oat  of  fifteen  of  his  im- 
mediate neighbours,  there  were  not/r^  decent,  re- 
spectable characters.  The  question  received  its 
solutiju  at  once. 

The  bulk  of  these  men  had  no  moral  perception. 
They  hated  and  punished  seyerely,  when  they  could, 
the  vices  they  cherished  in  themselves.  They  re- 
garded them,  too,  merely  as  they  proved  injurious  to 
tiiemseives.  Tiie  consequence  of  a  man's  deprava- 
tion to  the  man  himself,  to  his  offspring,  to  the 
neighbourhood,  they  seem  never  to  have  thought  of. 
The  very  spirit  in  which  they  complained  of  the  in- 
temperate liabits  of  the  labourers  reminds  one  of  the 
indignant  exclamation  of  a  publican's  wife,  who,  on 
relating  the  fact  of  one  of  her  husband's  excesses  to 
a  friend,  virtuously  cried,  "  The  tarnation  old  fool, 
for  to  go  and  get  drunk  on  mm  punch !"  His  crime 
iu  her  eyes  was  his  extravagance — rum  pwieh  !  The 
fault  of  intoxication  was  venial ! 

I  don't  quote  these  cases  as  a  specimen  of  the 
wretchedly  low  moral  tone  of  British  farmers.  God 
forbid !  I  only  wish  to  show  the  p(noer  of  influence — 
a  power  that  exists  and  is  felt  in  the  cities  as  well 


as  in  the  villages.  But  village  influence  is  (sresier 
than  that  exerciaed  in  town  or  cities,  whether  for 
good  or  evil— yes,  y&r  greaUr,  The  individual  stands 
out  to  scrutiny  where  men  are  few— 4us  incomings 
and  outgoings  are  known— his  words  and  works  are 
publicly  canvassed.  The  influence  as  exerted  by  mas- 
ters in  the  manufacturing  and  rural  districts  admits 
of  no  comparison.  The  relation  is  not  nearly  so  in- 
timate in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case.  Would 
we  have  the  working  men  of  England  as  we  wish 
them  to  be,  we  must  be  their  practical  monitors,  as 
silent  or  as  energetic  as  we  please.  An  example  of 
vice  given  by  a  class  of  men  upon  whom  the  poor 
and  the  too  commonly  unedncated  are  dependent  for 
daily  bread,  affords  a  very  wide  margin  to  the  vicious; 
while  a  good  example*  diffuses  a  magic  sunshine  aad 
happiness  as  far  as  it  can  penetrate.  One  such  maj 
exalt  or  deprave  a  neighbonrhood ! 

My  friend" knew  this  well  enough;  and  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  what  sort  of  light  he  tried  to  hold 
up,  in  that  dark  and  dismal  night  into  which  he  was 

cast. 
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Our  observations  hitherto  have  been  prindpally  con- 
fined to  the  past  and  present  clrcnmstanoet  of  the 
labonier ;  but  the  progress  of  science  having  at  length 
reached  hla  threshold  with  so  many  demandi,  suitable 
provision  should  consequently  be  made  to  meet  bis  pro- 
spective wants,  equally  in  l>ehalf  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  so  to  speak,  as  his  moral  and 
social  9iatu9  in  society ;  let  as,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  sQcb,  take  a  prospective  view  of  his  management. 

The  greater  amoant  of  science  now  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  soil  and  its  prodacts  reqnires  better  edn- 
cated  labonrers  to  carry  it  into  practice.  We  have  only 
to  compare  English  agricultare  with  that  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  Asia  to  appreciate  this ;  for  the 
former  has  now  the  assistance  of  steam-engines,  sowing, 
manaring,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other 
machines ;  while  the  latter  has  almost  exclosively,  as  yet, 
to  rely  on  the  "  brute  force "  of  its  labourers.  And 
there  are  yet,  nnforiunately,  too  many  of  this  latter 
)^ftmple  among  ourselves.  Now  differences  so  great  as 
these  obviously  call  for  differences  of  mechanical  know- 
ledge. 

Under  bmte  force  labourers  do  not  experience  the 
wants  of  those  in  situations  where  improved  machinery 
and  management  exist,  and,  from  their  isolated  and 
even  seoluded  position,  in  many  cases,  have  no  notion  of 
educating  their  families  in  mechanical  sdenoe,  much  leas 
of  studying  elementary  works  themselves  daring  their 


leisure  hours.  Hence  the  conseqoenees  wlien  their  em- 
ployers purchase  a  steam-engine  and  thrashing  machine 
for  the  first  time,  or  any  other  new  Implement 
to  which  they  are  strangers ;  for  they  not  only  en- 
danger their  safety— making  bad  work  at  the  eame 
time — ^bnt  adopt  a  thousand  erroneous  notions  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  anything  else.  We  have 
often,  for  instance,  had  more  difficalty  in  teaching 
the  rustic  mind  what  a  machine  should  not  do,  than 
what  it  should,  and  how  it  should  not  be  worked,  thu 
how  it  should ;  and  the  more  meoiianically  gifted  it  ii 
naturally,  the  more  prone  it  is  sometimes  to  ran  into 
extremes  of  this  kind,  although  more  eairly  informed 
afterwards.  In  short,  such  labonrers  have  alwaji  a 
costly  apprenticeship  to  serve,  at  the  expense  of  their 
employers,  whenever  any  progress  is  made  in  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  learning  the  first  principles  of  those 
sciences  at  the  instrumentality, so  to  speak,  of  a  thoostad 
blunders. 

But  how  many  small  farmers  sre  there,  who  joit  know 
as  little  about  chemical  and  mechanical  science  as  their 
servants,  and  who  therefore  have  more  need  to  be  tangbt 
themselves  than  to  teach  others !  Indeed,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  improved  machinery  and 
artificial  manures  on  a  farm?  No  doubt,  in  not  a  few 
cases  the  absence  of  such  may  be  traced  to  the  smaUoess 
of  farms  and  the  irant  of  capital ;  but  objections  ot  this 
kind  are  daily  becoming  less  tenable^  for  saooessfvl 
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fuaiag  wftfaoat  tha  noit  improred  marhliwry  ii  tut 
beeonJDg  impoinble. 

Tliii  grawing  dependenee  of  agrieiiltiire  on  theie  two 
iMDeet  will  bo  prodnctiTe  of  two  thtngs,  affecting 
cqullj  both  man  and  matter ;  for,  flrsif  both  most  bo 
belter  edocated,  and,  eeconif,  thoee  who  are  maatert  of 
duMB  edenoea  will  enjoy  many  advantagei  over  thoee 
who  are  not,  to  that  inteUeetnal  merit  will  receiTo  ita 
reward— different  talents  flowing  if parately  in  their  re- 
ipeetire  cfaannela,  at  it  were,  in  oonnexion  with  agricnl* 
ton,  tt  the  other  arts  where  the  snbdiTision  of  laboar  is 
eerried  almost  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

So  far  u  the  rising  generatioD  is  oonoemed,  it  will  be 
u  easf  matter  to  reach  their  wants  by  the  introduction 
of  a  proper  coone  of  instmetion  in  erery  mral  Tillsge, 
or  other  school,  as  liaa  already  been  done,  in  many  cases ; 
tat  M  this  inToWes  an  increase  of  expense,  the  difficolty 
litt  in  getting  it  to  harmonise  with  tlm  pecuniary  dr- 
comitanoes,  improTident  habits,  and  et en  ignorance 
of  parents  nnable  to  appreciate  tlw  Taloe  of  such  a 
eonne* 

Now,  the  obHona  policy  to  pnrsne  in  a  case  of  this 
tiad  la  to  remoTO  diflicolties  ont  of  the  way  as  much  as 
pteible,  snd  to  adopt  e^ery  legitimate  means  calcnlated 
to  promote  scientific  education  among  our  labouring 
population. 

That  sometidng  may  and  ought  to  be  done  here  is 
akantfestly  true,  and  therefore  exceptions  in  principle 
emaot  be  raised.  Parties  may  differ  aa  to  the  means ; 
bat,  if  agreed  to  the  soundness  of  the  proposition, 
aperience  ought  to  remo? e  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
trying  it  out.  Any  charitably*dispoied  person,  there- 
fere,  amy  snooeoafully  commence  operations  of  well* 
dobg  by  remo? ing  the  diflicolties  inTolved,  and  stimn* 
hiiag  youthlnl  minds  to  emulate  each  other  in  the 
pregren  of  sdenoe ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  sereral 
plua  slresdy  sMuctioned  by  experience~-anch,  for 
oample,  aa  prises  and  bursaries,  obtained  by  com- 
pctitioD ;  free  edocation,  ^Iso  by  merit ;  and  charity - 
Khools.  At  all  our  UniTcrsities,  for  instance,  there 
ere  BBBeroua  bursaries,  or  endowments,  which  enable 
naay  to  attend  their  classes  who  otherwise  could  not ; 
ttd  why  si  onid  not  something  of  the  kind  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  a  chemical  and  mechanical  course  of  educa- 
tion to  the  famiUea  of  small  farmers  and  agricultural 
hboaren  ?  Were  there  only  but  a  few  in  erery  school, 
'^  vonld  secure  a  dass  of  men  qualified  to  take  the 
cbeige  of  improved  machinery  aa  fast  as  introduced. 
And,  besides  being  qualified  for  this,  their  example 
voold  be  ioTafatable  to  others ;  cutting  up  by  the  roots 
tbe  many  prejudices  still  existing,  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  to  macUnery  and  all  soru  of  new-fangled  things 
^ueetly  or  indirectly  affecting  them. 

In  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  country 
Kbools,  with  bursariea  for  the  abofo  purpose,  the 
fnatest  respect  should  be  had  to  merit.  Farm- 
l*boQrers,  althoagh  poor,  are  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
'coorbaUy  proud  and  independent  in  spirit ;  while 
■naU  fitfmen  are  still  more  so  s  and  therefore  anything 
^^^tnioed  by  the  merit  of  their  boya  would,  oonsaquentlyi 
be  ttuch  more  Ughly  prised  than  if  by  solioitation  or 


charity.  And  thif  noble  spirit,  so  worthy  of  culture, 
will  become  more  and  more  devated  with  the  growth  of 
intelligence,  gitiog  to  society  a  more  dignified  tone. 

Seminaries  for  girls  may  also  have  bursaries  for 
cookery,  and  other  branohea  of  domeatic  economy, 
now  much  neglected  in  the  cottage  of  the  small  farmer 
and  agricultural  labourer.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
department  that  holds  out  such  a  promising  field  to  the 
phiianthropiat  as  this,  and  where  a  greater  amount  of 
good  could  be  done;  for  improvidence,  with  all  its 
miseries,  is  too  often  traceable  to  ignorance  in  culinary 
and  like  domestic  affairs. 

Hie  ditersity  of  talent  among  farm  labourers  is  ss 
great  aa  it  is  among  farmera  themselves,  one  hsviog  a 
turn  for  mechanics,  another  for  chemistry,  a  third  for 
soology,  a  fourth  for  botany,  &c.  A  farmer,  for  ex- 
ample, aent  bis  son  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  the  talent  of  the 
young  man  lay  in  a  different  direction ;  accordingly, 
at  his  father's  death,  he  left  the  bar  to  be  a  farmer. 
His  father's  farm  was  on  a  hill-side,  sloping  to  a 
small  valley,  in  which  a  large  river  flowed,  in  one  of 
our  monn^Ain  districts  ,*  but  farming,  like  the  bar,  did 
not  prove  itself  to  be  the  real  sphere  where  his  talent 
could  best  be  seen.  However,  he  soon  bad  two  water- 
wheels  driring  one  thraabing-machine,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  neighbours.  The  river  already  mentioned,  made 
a  large  bend  of  a  simicirde,  contignons  to  his  farm ;  and 
one  lucky  day  he  discovered,  that  by  opening  a  cat 
across  this  bend,  a  waterfall  of  a  hundred  horse  power 
or  so,  with  a  regular  supply  of  water  summer  and  win- 
ter, could  easily  be  had  close  to  a  canal.  This  was  too 
flattering  a  concern  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  accordingly 
he  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  lease  of  the  ground,  and 
erecting  flour-mills,  bone-mills,  &c.,  and  is  now  fast 
making  his  fortune  as  a  miller.  A  second,  after  having 
failed  as  corn  farmer,  is  making  his  fortune  as  a  shepherd 
and  store  farmer,  where  a  third  would  lose  money  for 
the  want  of  hiasoological  talent.  The  chemical  talent 
of  a  fourth  is  converting  our  barren  heaths  into  fruitful 
turnip  fields  by  means  of  guano,  and  marahy  drowned 
soils  by  means  of  drainage ;  while  a  fifth  is  celebrated  for 
the  fine  quality  of  his  com,  pulse,  and  root  crops.  And 
as  it  is  with  farmers,  so  isit  with  their  labourers  ;  for  they 
also  have— one,  a  mechanical  talent  ever  scheming  to 
mitigate  his  toil  by  ingenious  contrivances  ;  a  second, 
a  talent  for  the  management  of  live  atock ;  a  third  never 
more  successful  then  when  in  a  dunghill,  or  manuring 
or  top  dressing,  and  draining  land  ;  while  a  fourth  class 
exhibit  their  talent  in  the  seeding,  hoeing,  harvesting, 
and  dressing  of  com,  pulse,  and  root  crops. 

Where  sdentific  clssses  have  been  properly  establi»hed 
In  schools,  different  talents  will  soon  manifest  themselves, 
so  that  they  can  be  turned  into  thdr  respective  channels 
at  once,  without  loss  to  dther  master  or  man ,  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  very  much  to  the  profit  of  both. 

The  farmer  or  labourer,  therefore,  who  does  not  give 
his  sons  a  scientific  education,  hides  their  Ulents  in 
a  napkin  as  it  were ;  hence  the  consequences,  which 
daily  experience  brings  to  notice  at  present  in  the 
absence  of  such  tuition— men  of  the  higheat  mechanical 
talents  naturally  bdng  confined  in  a  ditch  at  twdve 
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ahillingi  per  wmikt  w1m>  miglit  liilly  Muiko  twiM 
and  thrice  the  monejri  and  he  e  hetter  hergein  to  their 
employerfi  in  raperintendinf  mnehinery.  Heny  of 
them,  after  eerrinf  an  apprentioeihip  to  agricttltnre,  re- 
Unqnish  it,  heiaUng  themselTee  to  occapadona  moie 
oondacife  to  their  natnrai  inclinationt ;  while  tlieie 
who  remain  are  more  difficult  to  Initiate  into  the  Tarioui 
manipolationa  of  the  art  {than  they  would  be  were  they 
to  receive  a  proper  edncation. 

Along  with  a  icietttiiio  edncation,  more  eneoarage«> 
ment  to  excel  in  the  working  of  machinea  might 
be  giren  in  the  shape  of  prisea  and  medala  than 
ia  now  done.  At  present|  almott  the  only  eorala- 
tion  which  takei  place  ia  at  "  plonghing  matchea." 
Very  lately,  it  ia  tme,  priaea  have  been  gifen  for  drain^ 
ing,  in  a  few  solitary  oaaea  t  hot  the  pncticoi  gene- 
rally speaking,  ia  an  exception*  Sowing,  reapiog,  and 
thraahhig  madiinee  are  eqaally  deser? ing  of  encoarage* 
meat  of  this  khid  aa  the  plough,  and,  were  it  given, 
wonld  no  doubt  prove  equally  effioaolous.  The  horse- 
man, cattle*man,  and  shepherd,  again,  who  have  the 
charge  of  our  prise  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  have  juat 
u  tench  right  to  prises  and  medals  as  their  employers, 
and  often  more.  Bo  have  those  who  manage  with  equal 
Bttccese  our  piggeries*  poultry-yarda,  and  dairies. 

Domeatic  economy,  again,  inchiding  the  asanagement 
of  the  cottage  and  garden,  with  a  pig  and  poultry,  where 
kept,  ia  equally  susceptible  of  bemg  rewarded  by  priaea 
and  medala  as  the  labours  of  the  field.  Even  the  rear- 
faig  and  nursing  of  children,  so  £ur  m  physical  science  is 
concerned,  is  aa  capable  of  being  rewarded  aa  tlie  rear* 
ing  and  nursing  of  catda,  and  equally  deaerving  of  it|  if 
not  more  80 1  suoeeaaM  management  in  the  one  ease 
having  notiiing  to  do  with  morality,  any  more  than  the 
other* 

Of  aodal  dntiea  between  man  and  master,  and 
maiten  and  leivants  among  theniselves»  then  ia  also 


a  large  daas  wUeh  boloqgft  to  ^kfdcA  arisMSi  sad 
therefore  faUa  under  the  influenea  or  ionttel  sf 
physical  laws.  Nothing  can  be  mite  fehsvd  ttea 
to  deny  to  merit  her  jttet  rewarda  in  all  tuch  eisii* 
A  plonghmaui  Ibr  example^  liee  under  a  laonl 
obligation  to  his  employer  not  only  to  make  gced  work, 
but  also  to  exercise  a  general  care  for  his  intertst;  now 
it  is  not  for  the  morality  involved  in  thii  trsBMctum 
that  he  is  rewarded,  but  fbr  the  quality  of  the  workitNU 
and  the  profile  ariaiog  from  it;  and,  finr  a  sioiiUr  rea- 
soD,  it  is  not  for  the  moral  duty  the  cottager's  wife  \m 
under,  to  nurse  her  children  snooesafully,  that  she  ikoald 
be  rewarded,  but  for  **  the  ehemiatry  of  oommoa  life  " 
she  displaya  in  the  doing  of  it  In  this  cese  the  farmer, 
ploughman^  and  hia  wife,  may  all  three  be  notorioailf 
immoral  eharaotora,  and  yet  discharge  the  vinoii 
physical  dutiee  they  owe  to  one  anotlmr  with  the  grestcil 
circumspection.  Farmerst  again,  may  reeiprocsie 
among  themaelvea,  in  aecordanee  with  the  familiar  old 
maxim,  that  **one  good  deed  or  favour  deeenie 
another  In  return,"  and  ao  may  aervanta ;  and  to  plaee 
temporal  actions  of  this  kind  beyond  the  reach  of  tem- 
poral rewarda,  ia  to  sacrifice  both  the  moral  and  phpioel 
welfare  of  society  involved. 

At  all  our  schools,  again,  priaee  ate  given  for  "  geaenl 
good  conduct,"  which  obvionaly  involves  morality  {and 
if  this  is  prudent  and  practical  in  daaaes  at  school,  whj 
should  it  be  otherwise  during  the  apprenticesUp  of  die 
farm  labourer,  or  even  after  he  la  maater  of  his  pre« 
feoaion  ?  In  abort,  however  diflioult  it  may  be  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  morality  apart  from  phyaics,  so  u  lo 
beetow  upon  it  ite  juat  reward,  and  however  necaieary, 
therefore,  it  nmy  be  to  confine  retrarda  to  the  latteri  it 
will  yet  be  found,  in  ptacUei,  that  fbw  sensible  saeeeei- 
fttl  farmers  overlook  the  value  of  either  in  the  suaage* 
ment  of  their  servante,  and  therefore  that  the  neoseevy 
means  should  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  both. 


THE    ORIGIN    AND    GRADUAL    IMPROVEMENT    IN    THB    PLOUGH. 


While  in  countriet  of  warm  climate,  where  the 
soil  is  quickly  dried  after  a  wet  season,  the  plough 
has  preserved  its  slender  primitive  form,  under 
our  atmosphere  of  clouds  and  showers  it  has 
grown  into  a  massive  and  complicated  implement. 
The  coulter,  mould-board,  and  supporting  wheels, 
"known,"  though  scarcely  common,  in  ancient 
Greece,  hecame  necessary  in  Saxon  and  Norman 
England.  Our  ancient  ploughs,  having  a  wet, 
tough  soil  to  break  up,  were  obliged  to  cut  a  re- 
gular furrow  slice,  leaving  a  furrow  with  a  hori- 
xontal  bottom ;  and  the  task  of  turning  over  this 
lough  piece  exercised  the  rude  ingenuity  of  the 
early  "  plough«wrighte."  In  the  fifteenth  century 
th€re  were  many  varieties  of  make,  to  auit  lands  of 
diff^tent  quality.  Thus,  in  Somersetehire  the  body 
of  the  plough  was  rery  long,  with  a  broad  and  thin 
soldi  to  prevent  Its  sinking  In  r^ry  stiff  ground;  in 


Hertfordshire  and  Norfolk,  on  the  contrary,  wu  a 
ahon  plough,  bating  in  front  a  gallows  with  two 
wheels,  and  ft  draught-chain.  At  a  later  period, 
almost  every  county  hftd  its  own  fashion  of  ibare 
and  mould  turners;  the  peaty  fen  country  had 
its  broad,  sharp  share  attd  •'  skeith,"  or  revolving 
coulter ;  whilst  the  Kendsh  clay  yielded  to  the  force 
of  a  ponderous  "  turn-wrest." 

On  very  light  land  it  is  not  so  much  mechanical 
tillage  as  abundant  manuring  that  is  the  principal 
agent  in  producing  crops;  so  that  our  observations 
will  mainly  bear  upon  the  culture  of  loams  and 
clays.  Where  the  plough  can  turn  up  only  a  thin 
staple  of  loose,  weak  sand  or  peat,  or  flinty  loani 
the  pulverisation  of  the  aoil  becomes  almoit  a  te* 
condary  point  to  the  preservation  and  even  iBctsasa 
of  its  tenacity :  hence  the  great  value  of  the  presser 
atid  roller  upon  such  land,  the  prevfilence  of  broad- 
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cast  fiOwiDg,  and  the  endeavour  to  perform  as 
mach  as  possible  of  the  tillage  without  the  plough, 
which  always  lightens  and  turns  oyer,  whether  the 
ground  needs  it  or  not. 

It  appears  that  the  plough,  after  having  been 
tfinafonned  from  a  scratching  into  a  farrow-torn* 
ing  impknMtit,  and  after  having  recaved  all  kinds 
of  additions  in  the  shape  of  ''shield-boards,^ 
"wrests,"  snd  other  diversities  of  framing,  to  suit 
its  working  in  friable,  sticky,  or  hard  earth,  has  at 
hut  eome  nearer  to  the  regular  and  gradual  form 
of  a  screw.     In  fact,  it  has  been  entirely  changed 
from  iu  original  design,  and  the  share  and  mould- 
board  may  be  described  as  constituting  the  blade 
of  a  screw  for  cutting  and  partially  turning  over  a 
squaie-oomered  slice  of  the  ground  it  is  drawn 
through.    On  light  soils,  the  plough  breaks  the 
ground,  and  to  some  extent  pulverises  it;  thus 
causing  the  horse-implement  to  approach  in  some 
d^ree  towards  the  manual  spade,  which,  for  eco- 
nomy's sake,  it  has  displaced.  But  it  only  prepares 
a  tenacions  soil  for  pulverisation,  merely  turning  it 
up  with  great  labour,  much  of  which  is  wasted  in 
overcoming  the  great  friction  always  attached  to  a 
screw*motion.    If  a  stratum  of  considerable  thick- 
ness is  to  be  reduced  into  a  reasonable  state  of 
fiaeness,  in  order  to  fertilise  and  clean  it  (as  in  fal- 
lowing), a  second  ploughing  is  necessary,  crossing 
the  first  furrows,  which  were  turned  "  in  a  whole 
piece.''    By  this  they  are  not  thoroughly  divided, 
but  are  driven  up  into  great  slags,  lying  in  all  pos- 
tores ;  and  to  effectually  reduce  this— ragged  and 
indarated  as  a  Giant's  Causeway^requires  an  un- 
told amount  of  dragging,  harrowing,  rolling,  and 
clod-crushing,  each  task  watchfully  performed  at 
the  critical  moment  allowed  by  rain  and  sunshine. 
Could  horses  have  worked  an  implement  capable 
of  catting  up  and  inverting  like  the  spade,  with 
how  much  less  labour  and  time  would  this  reduc- 
tion have  been  effected!    But  no  each  tool  has 
been  forthcoming.  As  we  might  expect,  the  plough, 
being  the  fundamental  implement,  and  the  very 
best  that  could  be  devised /or  certain  purposes,  has 
been  applied  to  almost  every  other  tillage  operation 
beeide  that  of  breaking  and  turning  over  whole 
RTonnd.     Did  our  bean  stubble,  and  other  foul 
ground,  require  paring  in  the  autumn?   it  was 
tunud  over  with  a  shallow  furrow.    Did  our  fallow 
need   stirring  in  spring?  it  was  turned  over  by 
cross  ploughing.    Had  the  same  ground  to  be 
loosened  after  the  grinding  and  couch- cleaning  of 
its  surface?    it   was    again  turned  over  by  the 
plough ;  and  so  on,  many  times.    The  plough  was 
Deed  for  every  operation  it  could  possibly  perform, 
whether  salted  to  its  capabilities  or  not— even  horse- 
hoeing  was  first  performed  by  the  plough.    But  so 
kt  from  being  well  adapted  to  all  these  different 


processes,  it  was  long  ago  found  to  be  amazingly 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  on  some  lands,  even 
for  its  own  peculiar  office  of  cutting  and  turning 
over.  Thus,  Jethro  TuU»  perceiving  the  ill  conse- 
quences arising  from  an  undue  size  and  solidity  of 
the  first  furrows  on  strong  land,  constructed  a 
"foor-conltered"  plough,  which  cut  the  slice  into 
four  stripes,  and  these  in  turning  fell  into  numerous 
broken  pieces.  This  wonderfully  facilitated  his 
work  of  rapid  and  fine  pulverization.  After  him,  Mr. 
Duckett,  a  Surrey  farmer,  observing  the  injurious 
action  of  the  plough-sole  upon  the  subsoil,  con- 
trived a  deep  trenching  plough,  and  another  with 
two  shares,  fixed  one  above  the  other ;  and  by  the 
occasional  use  of  these  deeply-rooting  implements, 
obtained  a  better  subdirision,  as  well  as  changing 
and  mixing  his  soil.  Mr.  Greg,  a  Uertfordshire 
farmer,  next  began  to  abolish  dead  fallows ;  and, 
proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  fertility  was 
to  be  derived  from  pulverizing  the  soil,  clearing  it 
of  water,  and  keeping  it  clean,  resolved  to  culti- 
vate his  strong  clay  land  by  practising  the  then 
new  "  row  culture,"  his  rule  being  to  plough  pnfy 
once  for  a  crop,  instead  of  four  or  five  times, 
as  before ;  to  plough  only  in  winter ;  and  to  use 
the  horseshoe.  By  this  means,  and  by  employing 
a  scarifier,  in  place  of  the  plough,  for  spring  and 
summer  tillage,  he  successfully  replaced  the  old 
course  of  bare  fallow,  white  com,  pulse  or  clover, 
by  a  six-course  shift  of  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  beans  and  peas,  wheat.  General  Beatson, 
again,  thirty  years  ago,  overcame  the  supposed 
necessity  of  repeated  ploughings,  on  a  very 
tenacious  clay  farm  in  Kent.  Instead  of  beginning 
a  fallow  by  burying  under  immense  clods  the  seeds 
of  weeds  that  had  fallen  on  the  surface,  and  being 
obliged  to  reduce  the  enormous  masses  of  hard 
earth  by  the  common  process,  he  determined  to 
break  and  crumble  the  surface  without  taming  it 
over,  to  bum  the  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  ground  to 
any  requisite  depth  by  the  tines  of  a  scarifier  which 
he  invented  for  the  purpose.  His  peculiar  method 
of  culture,  which  he  successfully  pursued  for  se- 
veral years,  is  detailed  in  his  "  New  System  of  Cul- 
tivation," published  in  1820;  but  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  was  his  broadsharing  and  scarifying 
the  stubble  of  every  com,  tare,  bean  and  pea  crop, 
and  raking  and  burning  the  roots  and  rabbish  so 
collected.  The  plough,  so  far  from  being  his  chief 
implement,  was  found  useful  only  in  quite  second- 
ary operations. 

The  introduction  and  uses  of  grubbers  and  culti- 
vators, designed  to  supersede  the  plough  in  some 
cases,  and  to  improve  its  work  in  others,  is  so  im- 
portant a  toinc,  as  to  demand  further  consideration, 
particukrly  as  this  class  of  implements  is  not  evei^ 
I  yet  sufiiciently  appreciated  in  man^  districts, 
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THE    PROCESSES    REQUISITE    FOR    RENOVATING    THE    SOIL 


In  accordance  with  our  previous  intimation,  we 
now  proceed  to  review  the  processes  requisite  for 
renovating  the  soil ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  first 
consider  the  proposition  in  relation  to  the  three 
modes  of  application  now  most  advocated  for  that 
purpose — viz.,  the  general  and  ordinary  mode,  long 
practised,  of  manufacturing  manure  in  open  sheds 
and  yards,  hy  feeding  out  the  produce,  and  hy 
treading  down  the  surplus  straw  of  the  farm  with 
cattle ;  by  feeding  oxen  in  close  boxes,  and  suffer- 
ing the  manure  to  accumulate  beneath  them ;  or 
by  keeping  them  upon  latticed  floors,  and  com- 
bining their  excrements  witW.a  large  quantity  of 
water,  to  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state  by  means  of 
pipes  and  hose  upon  the  surface  of  the  land.  As 
much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  needless  to  advert  to  it  further  than  by 
general  observations,  by  way  of  elucidation. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  dis- 
passionate investigator  that  neither  of  the  three 
processes  can  have  any  decided  advantage  over  the 
others,  so  far  as  the  deposits  of  the  animals  them- 
selves are  involved.  The  question  mainly  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  admission  of  moisture 
during  the  process  of  making  the  manure  is  ad- 
vantageous or  not.  This  point  has  not  been 
hitherto  solved  by  any  of  the  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Mechi  asserts  that  the  liquid  system  of 
application  is  best ;  but  he  has  never  shown  clearly 
how  and  why  it  is  so ;  for  it  is  well  known,  both  from 
his  own  statements  and  those  of  others  who  have 
investigated  his  system,  that,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
posits of  the  animals  themselves,  large  additions  of 
animal  substaoces  are  from  time  to  time  made,  and 
that  guano  is  also  added  in  large  quantities  for  the 
same  purpose :  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  an  experiment,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  amounts 
to  little,  so  far  as  the  economy  of  the  application  is 
concerned.  Of  its  efficacy,  to  a  certain  extent,  no 
doubt  has  ever  existed. 

In  the  experiments  reported  by  Lord  Kinnaird, 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  part 
2,  page  338,  we  have  the  same  difficulty  to  sur- 
mount, as  regards  the  value  of  manure  made  under 
a  covered  homestall  or  in  an  open  yard.  It  is  very 
true  that  he  shows  that  the  manure  made  under 
the  covered  homestall  exhibited  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  that  made  in  open  yards,  to  the  crops  to 
which  equal  quantities  of  each  had  been  applied. 
This  would  be  a  consequence  certain  to  follow,  if 
the  strength  of  the  manure  was  the  desideratum ; 
but  the  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  the  ma- 


nures made  from  a  given  number  of  bullocks  of  the 
same  size,  fed  in  the  same  manner,  and  applied  to 
the  same  portion  of  land,  would  produce  a  similar 
result.  We  have  an  opinion  that  they  would  not, 
but  that  the  manure  made  in  open  yards,  being 
the  largest  in  quantity,  would  therefore,  if  all  ap- 
plied to  the  same  space,  manure  the  land  more 
beneficially  than  by  either  of  the  other  processes. 
This  is  presuming,  however,  that  the  buUdiogs  of 
the  open  yards  had  been  well  contrived,  with  proper 
water-spouts  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water, 
and  that  the  deposits  of  the  animals  had  been  en- 
tirely secured  by  the  fodder  applied. 

Mr.  Mechi  argues  that  manure  cannot  be  taken 
up  by  plants  until  it  is  reduced  as  regards  its  solu- 
bility, so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  it  subservient 
to  their  sustenance,  by  the  assistance  of  their  roots. 
This  is  very  true ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  raw, 
liquefied  manure,  after  all,  is  better  in  its  crude 
state  than  solid  manure,  partially  decomposed  at 
the  time  of  application,  and  gradually  becoming 
decomposed  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  plants 
are  also  progressing  in  growth.  So  far  as  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  a  small  scale,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  liquid  application 
made  to  the  surface  is  neither  so  economical  nor  so 
beneficial  as  when  applied  in  a  solid  and  partially- 
decomposed  state ;  and  we  have  been  the  more  con- 
vinced of  that  fact  upon  observing  the  effect  of 
liquid  manure,  when  applied  too  liberally  or  of  too- 
great  strength,  as  it  is  then  found  to  have  a  ten- 
dency directly  contrary,  and  ultimately  to  destroy 
the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied,  especially  if  the 
weather  proves  hot  and  dry  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
plication. Some  plants,  however,  are  such  gross 
feeders,  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  beneficial  to 
them,  and  contributes  to  their  development  and 
growth  in  the  most  efficacious  manner.  Plants  of 
the  brassica  tribe,  mangold  wurzel,  potatoes, 
grasses  (especially  Italian  ryegrass),  quickly  absorb 
it  into  their  system ;  but  the  cereals  and  legumes 
do  not  so  well  succeed  by  its  application,  especially 
if  applied  during  the  summer  months.  And  as 
regards  the  economy  of  application,  although  in 
some  instances  it  may  be  conveyed  to  its  destina- 
tion by  its  own  gravity,  still  the  large  application 
of  water  necessary  in  its  combination  must  tend  to 
make  it  extremely  bulky,  and  unfit  for  general 
apphcation. 

Aa  regards  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  that 
made  in  covered  homestalls,  the  former  is  far  more 
bulky  than  the  latter,  and  consequently  more  ex- 
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peniire  of  application;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihoold  it  be  inconvenient  to  make  the  application 
direct  to  the  land,  when  the  latter  is  removed  from 
the  homestall,  it  runs  so  quickly  into  fermentation, 
that  much  of  its  manuring  property  is  sacrificed, 
unless  very  great  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  it 
by  combming  it  with  large  quantities  of  eartb,  and 
thai  securing  the  ammonia  as  it  becomes  de- 
veloped. 

\rith  ordinary  farm-yard  manure,  two  methods 
ire  adopted  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  state  for  appli. 
cadoD,  the  one  by  carting  it  out  into  large  heaps  and 
taming  it  over,  by  which  an  active  and  powerful 
fermentation  is  obtained ;  but  by  the  same  process 
that  it  is  reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  most  valuable  constituents  is  evapo- 
rated and  lost ;  and  as  this  decomposition  is  to  a 
certain  extent  absolutely  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  turnip  crops,  it  may  be  carried  out  with 
mach  greater  advantage  if  the  dunghills  when  turned 
OTer  are  covered  with  loam  or  tender  clay,  com- 
bined with  vegetable  mould :  these  substances  will 
arrest  and  ^x  the  ammonia  in  its  endeavour  to  dis- 
engage itself;  and  if  a  coating  of  gypsum  is  also 
applied,  it  will  fully  repay  the  cost. 

For  bean  and  pea  crops,  and  even  for  oats, 
a  direct  application  of  it  is  best ;  and  even  as  a 
top  dressing  to  clover  and  grasses  intended  to  be 
&d  down  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  most 
economical  to  bestow  it  where  most  required  in  the 
first  instance.  Some  difficulty,  however,  arises,  in 
distribating  that  whichhas  been  made  under  covered 
homestalls  evenly,  as  by  the  treading  of  the  animals 
it  becomes  consolidated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  be  spread  equally,  unless  con* 
siderable  extra  labour  is  bestowed. 

What  we  have  remarked  as  applicable  to  manure 
of  the  latter  description,  applies  to  manure  pro- 
duced by  each  separate  animal,  under  what  is  de- 
Qoaiinated  the  box  system  :  the  manure  becomes 
still  more  highly  concentrated  than  by  any  other 
mode,  and  consequently  is  more  limited  in  quantity. 

Every  system  has  its  advocates,  and  unfortunately 
prejadice  so  warps  the  understanding,  that  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  true 
nsalt,  whenever  the  subject  is  mooted  by  opposite 
partisans ;  common  sense,  however,  comes  to  our 
aid,  and  by  its  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  decide 
whether  a  highly-concentrated  manure  is  more 
valaable  than  one  otherwise  composed.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  extra  labour  bestowed  upon  its  appli- 
cation, however,  becomes  a  set-off,  to  a  certain 
extent,  against  it  The  quantity  of  fodder  necessary 
to  keep  open  yards  well  supplied  is  another  con- 
sideration. Upon  farms  strictly  arable,  the  economy 
of  fodder  is  immaterial,  as  the  covenants  of  most 
leases,  as  well  as  custom,  establish  the  right  of 


the  landlord  to  the  straw,  and  the  tenant  in  such 
cases  is  prohibited  from  converting  it  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  and  therefore  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
treading  it  down  with  cattle ;  and  it  is  not  long  since 
that  farmers  congratulated  themselves,  upon  rain 
falling  in  large  quantity,  that  it  increased  the 
muck  heap;  but  we  begin  to  hope  that  such  ignorance 
is  fast  disappearing. 

There  is  a  system  prevalent  in  most  counties  of 
applying  large  quantities  of  manure  by  way  of  a 
top  dressing  to  young  clovers  and  grasses,  and  not 
only  to  them,  but  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to 
the  succeeding  wheat  crop — although  it  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  a  most  wasteful  application; 
practice,  however,  establishes  it  as  a  point  of  good 
husbandry,  not  only  as  regards  the  clover  crop, 
but  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  also.  It  is  con* 
sidered  one  of  tbe  most  certain  preventives  of 
mildew ;  whereas  a  direct  application  of  new  unfer- 
mented  dung  would  as  certainly  induce  it. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  principles  of  manu- 
ring, as  carried  out  by  the  application  of  inorganic 
and  mineral  substances,  which  act  by  supplying 
some  deficiency  in  the  soil,  or,  by  combining  with 
other  substances,  produce  a  chemical  action,  which 
during  its  development  renders  the  soil  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  easily  cultivated.  Of  these  sub* 
stances,  the  one  first  and  most  generally  applied  was 
marl,  either  distinct,  or,  as  is  generally  now  the 
mode,  in  combination  with  alumina  or  clay.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  description  of  this 
substance,  as  a  reference  to  any  text-book  upon 
soils  or  minerals  will  afford  a  ready  description. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  throughout 
the  edge  of  the  chalk  districts  it  is  found  more  or 
less  in  combination  with  the  chalk  clay,  known  to 
geologists  as  plastic  clay ;  consequently  in  very 
large  portions  of  the  kingdom  southward,  and  also 
extending  from  west  to  east,  it  is  found  more  or 
less  to  abound.  Throughout  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Hertfordshire,  its  application  was  general  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  large  woods  have,  however,  succeeded 
arable  fields,  and  huge  oaks  have  long  succumbed 
to  the  stroke  of  the  woodman,  in  which  marl,  or  as 
provincially  denominated,  clay  pits,  have  been  made. 
The  first  application  of  it  had  a  surprising  effect 
upon  arable  land,  rendering  it  highly  productive  of 
grain,  especially  wheat  and  barley  crops,  for  many 
successive  years;  until  from  repeated  cropping, 
without  the  necessary  application  of  manure  to  sup- 
ply tbe  land  with  that  which  these  crops  had  been 
yearly  exhausting,  much  of  the  land  reverted  to  its 
original  state  of  poverty,  and  was  again  converted 
to  woodland;  and  during  the  period  succeeding  the 
American  war,  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  induce  the  landowners  to  let  the  land 
run  to  grass,  or  to  become  clothed  with  underwood 
and  timber. 
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THE    CONDUCT    OF   THE    PERUVIAN    GUANO    TRADE. 


Sympathy  with  the  distressed  or  ill-used  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  distinf^nishing  characteristics 
of  the  English  nation.  It  is  acting  on  this  that  oar 
people  are  now  suffering  so  severely,  and  needing 
themselves  so  much  sympathy  from  their  oonntry- 
men.  Did  we  not  know  how  strongly  this  feeling 
is  imbued  in  us  aU,  we  might  hesitate  ere  at  such  a ' 
time  we  ventured  to  distract  the  public  attention 
from  those  calls  of  humanity  which  now  more  im- 
mediately interest  and  incite  us.  The  exigencies 
of  war,  however,  must  cause  such  scenes  and  hard- 
ships as  those  we  daily  hear  of  to  be  more  or  less 
inevitable;  whereas  the  horrors  we  are  about  to 
denounce  trace  back  to  no  stronger  necessity  than 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  over-grasping  cupidity. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  its  uses,  the  Peruvian 
guano  trade  has  never  been  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Conducted  only  with  the  narrowest  view  to  self- 
aggrandisement,  confined  in  every  possible  way  so 
as  never  to  come  within  the  limits  of  open  com- 
merce, the  almost  inexhaustible  stores  at  command 
have  never  yet  been  fairly  called  on.  It  is  only 
natural  that  such  should  be  the  case.  When  we 
witness  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  to  confine  their  business  to  a  close 
market,  no  wonder  that  the  supply  will  not  equal 
the  demand.  Such  a  line  of  policy,  however,  must 
eventually  extend  even  beyond  this.  For  a  time  it 
may  be  all  very  Well  for  Peru  and  its  agents 
to  say.  We  choose  to  send  in  so  much,  and 
mean  to  have  such  a  price  for  it ;  but  it  never 
seems  to  have  struck  them  that  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  may  very  possibly  result  in  their 
being  able  to  send  comparatively  little  or  none, 
llie  great  guano  deposits  are  still  kept  strictly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Peruvian  Government.  They 
alone  work  them,  and  on  such  a  plan  that  can  only 
lead  us  to  hope,  and  even  expect,  that  within  a  very 
short  period  they  will  be  without  the  means  to  work 
them  at  all. 

"  The  horrors  of  the  guano  trade"  have  now  for 
some  time  been  gradually  revealed  to  us.  They 
have  at  length  been  so  distinctly  spoken  to  as  to 
render  it  a  duty  at  once  to  denounce  them.  We 
say  boldly  that  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  character 
of  this  country  if  such  outrages  are  suffered  to 
continue— if  not  to  be  indirectly  encouraged.  We 
shall  assume  that  the  evidence  we  are  about  to  call 
can  be  relied  on.  We  do  so  not  merely  from  the 
air  of  truth  and  honest  indignation  with  which 
it  is  given,  but  from  the  multiplicity  of  corrobo- 
rative testimony  which  might  be  brought  to  codflrtti 


it.  We  have  here  a  respectable  house  as  the 
authorised  agents  for  Peruvian  guano;  we  hate 
our  own  ambassador  in  that  country ;  to  either  of 
these,  as  to  our  own  Government,  would  we 
seriously  address  ourselves.  Can  the  atrocitiM  we 
refer  to  be  contradicted  ?  If  so,  let  the  Messn. 
Gibbs  at  once  look  to  it.  If  not,  they  can  nerer 
be  Justified,  and  the  matter  becomes  one  something 
beyond  a  mere  consideration  of  profit  and  loii— of 
what  either  Peru  may  make  by  the  sale,  or  Eogknd 
by  the  purchase  of  guano. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  just  a  week  nnce, 
appeared  a  letter,*  detailing  the  experience  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  surgeon  of  a  ship  "  which  lay 
off  the  Chincha  Islands  during  a  period  of  three 
months.'*  In  this  time  his  mind  was  graduallf 
prepared  for  the  horrors  he  was  ultimately  allowed 
to  witness.  Let  his  own  statement,  as  given  to  the 
friend  who  writes  for  him,  show  what  these  are:— 
"The  Peruvian  Government  have  decoyed  from 
the  coasts  of  China  some  hundreds  of  Chinaioea 
(about  600,  I  believe)  with  bribes  of  40  dollars 
a-piece  per  annum ;  for  this  sum  they  are  appren- 
ticed to  the  Government  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  misery  which  awaits  them  may  be  compre- 
hended when  I  state,  on  the  assurance  of  my  friend, 
that  not  one  Chinamen  has  ever  been  known  to 
return  from  these  islands,  and  that  it  is  notorioas 
that  they  seldom  survive  three  years  after  their 
arrival.  When  they  arrive  they  are  stripped  atark 
naked,  their  shaven  heads  and  bare  feet 
being  allowed  no  protection.  They  are  placed  in 
gangs,  who  work  under  the  eye  of  a  taskmaster, 
armed  with  a  stick  about  an  inch  in  diameter^  re- 
sembling an  unsplit  bamboo.  They  are  compelled, 
each  man,  young  and  old,  strong  and  weak,  daily 
to  work  five  tons  of  the  guano,  and  wheel  it 
towards  the  shoots.  Their  labour  is  spurred  on  hy 
the  blows  of  the  taskmaster,  inflicted  with  bis  main 
strength ;  and  should  any  of  the  unhappy  creatores 
come  short  in  their  work  at  the  close  of  the  day.  a 
more  systematic  flogging  with  strips  of  raw  cow- 
hide ensues,  each  stroke  of  which  raises  the  blood, 
while  the  guards  of  the  island  surround  the  culprit, 
playing  on  drums  to  drown  his  screams.  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement;  but  my  friend 
assures  me  that  he  has  continually  been  on  the 
island,  has  seen  the  violent  blows  of  the  taskmaster, 
and  heard  the  drums  beating  while  the  more  savage 
punishments  were  occurring.  He  has  seen  their 
bodies  wealed  with  blows,  and  their  limbs  burned 
into  holes  by  the  conroeire  soil." 
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Thit  is  the  mwm  by  wlueh  a  Chnrenunent*  in  Um 
eterdw  of  its  wiftdom  and  joftie«»  cotitrivM  to 
keep  a  trade  quite  to  itaelf.  We  hare  already  said 
it  can  hardJy  be  expected  to  last*  Let  us  proceed  a 
little  further  in  support  of  this  opinion^  and  see 
in  what  such  a  system  is  already  resulting : — 

**  Noir,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  guard  is  to 
prmrent  suicide;  the  poor  wretches  are  not  allowed 
aow  to  approach  the  shoots^  because  so  many  have 
haried  themael^ee  over  with  their  cargoes  (the 
•hoots  are  about  100  feet  high)i  they  are  ncTcr 
illowed  to  approach  water,  lest  they  should  drown 
themselrest  but  a  quantity  is  served  out  to  them 
diily;  yety  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions^ 
iiiicidd  is  constantly  occurring.  He  has  seen,  on 
landing,  three  suicides  hanging  in  a  row,  and  has 
•een  the  bodies  of  those  lying  on  the  beach  who 
h&re  flung  themselves  from  the  cliffs.  He  says 
that  a  settled  despair  is  on  their  downcast  coun- 
tenances— ^that  their  firamee  gradually  become  like 
walking  skeletons,  however  healthy  Uiey  may  have 
been  on  landing/' 

There  is  only  one  hope  left*  and  that  bne  Ms 
HI.  The  evil,  after  all,  may  be  but  an  abuse  of 
delegated  power,  and  the  Government  asyetun- 
iwaie  of  what  is  going  on  under  its  name  and  flag 
It  is  thus  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Chrmieh 
destroys  so  charitable  a  supposition  !-^ 

"The  Peruvian  Government  must  know  pretty 
well  what  an  outrage  to  cirilization  and  Chris* 
tianity  is  here  occurring,  as  they  allow  no  boat  to 
be  moored  near  the  island^  no  one  to  approach  it 
without  special  permission  ;  and  when  any  one  is 
oa  the  island^  he  is  not  allowed  to  speak  to  one  of 
these  tormented  slaves.  My  friend  could  only  gain 
access  to  the  island  by  stating  his  business  with 


the  governor,  and  always  had  to  give  this  account 
of  himself  to  the  sentiOel  at  the  head  of  the  shoot. 
Oan  any  dream  of  horror,  any  tale  of  fiction,  equal 
this  scene  of  600  naked  men  thus  bound  to  a  burn- 
ing soil — thus  lashed  to  work — thus  struggling 
only  for  death }  Negro  slavery  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison s  there  family  affection  and  a  home^  how- 
ever insecure,  may  alleviate  their  bitter  lot.  But 
this  picture  seems  to  realise  a  state  of  torment 
which  we  could  hardly  have  conceived  it  possible 
for  man  to  enact  against  his  fellow-man." 

We  might  quote  the  whole  letter,  but  the  facte 
are  already  strong  enough  to  speak  home  to  the 
hearts  of  us  all.  Whatever  benefit  we  may  derive 
from  the  use  of  guano,  we  have  little  thanks  due 
to  those  who  supply  us.  The  whole  conduct 
of  their  business  has  been  mean  and  selfish, 
without  one  liberal  act  or  intent  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  revenue  they  receive  from  thia  country. 
It  has  now  reached  to  something  beyond  this,  and 
perhaps,  after  aU|  but  naturally  enough.  A  mean, 
selfishi  grasping  spirit  rarely  hesitates  by  what 
means  it  achieves  its  ends.  It  has  been  precisely 
so  here.  Had  the  guano  trade  been  thrown  open, 
with  a  royalty  charged  on  every  freight  taken,  we 
should  have  heard  of  no  such  scenes  as  these. 
Come  what  may,  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  whatever 
our  sympathy  may  cost,  that  we  should  no  longer 
pats  them  in  silence  or  unnoticed.  The  gentleman 
who  volunteers  what  we  have  quoted  is  willing  to 
substantiate  his  statements.  Surely  he  tnust  be 
called  upon  to  do  so;  for  modem  history  furnishes 
us  with  no  such  outrage  upon  humanity,  as  the 
systematic  atrocities  which  continue  to  be  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  the  Peruvian 
Government. 


ON    DISCOVERIES    OF    SCIENCE. 


In  the  progress  of  most  sciences,  the  discoveries 
bf  which  they  are  advanced  are  not  always  the  re- 
wards of  those  who  have  been  their  oldeat  aiudents. 
This  is  naturally  enough  the  cause  of  some  vexa- 
tioB  to  those  who  have  long  toiled  in  one  even 
cotiree,  and  have  not  perhaps  gathered  either 
hiireli  or  riches.  Our  readers  will  remember 
many  instances  of  these  irregular  successes  in  life. 
They  will  think  of  fiUke*  the  great  admiral^  who 
wai  a  soldier,  taken  from  his  regiment  to  command 
fleets,  and  who  taught  his  sailors  to  conquer  where 
no  admiral  before  him  had  dared  to  lead.  Theni 
too,  amongst  soldiers,  Cromwell  was  bred  a  breweri 
Clive  a  clerk  in  the  lerrice  of  the  EMt  India  Com- 
pany.   And  who  fint  enabled  the  most  skilful  to 


conquer  in  battle  ^who  banished  mere  brute  foree 
from  the  field — who  produced  gunpowder  but  a 
cloistered  monk  ?  Did  a  sailor  invent  the  mariner's 
compass  ?  Did  not  a  Scotch  student,  Clark  of  Eldin, 
first  iitstrUct  Rodney  how  to  win  battles  by  teach- 
ing him  to  break  the  line }  But  let  us  not  encircle 
all  the  sciences  in  our  glance — let  us  descend  to- 
wards agriculture,  the  most  valuable  of  them  all— 
let  us  trace  some  of  her  footsteps,  mark  a  few 
only  of  her  triumphs.  Ask  her  historians  who 
were  her  sons  who  will  in  England  go  down  to  all 
time  amongst  the  benefactora  of  their  race  F^who 
was  Jethro  Tull  ?  of  what  profession  was  Mensies, 
the  inventor  of  the  thrashing  machine  ?  Were  they 
not  both  barristers  ?    Did  not  Lord  To^nsend  in* 
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troduce  field  tttrnips  into  Norfolk  ?  and  was  not  a 
learned  physician  the  first  advocate  of  the  growth 
of  mangel  wursel  ?  These  reflections,  as  to  what 
sach  men  have  accomplished,  might  surely  prompt 
us  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  suggestions  of  all 
men  of  ability,  although  they  may  have  perchance 
been  educated  to  a  profession  very  different  from 
our  own.  Such  energetic  persons,  indeed,  start 
with  some  advantage  in  almost  every  fresh  pursuit 
to  which  they  direct  their  attention.  Their  pro* 
gress  is  little  retarded  by  any  preconceived  notions 
— ^they  have  no  faith  in  the  oracular  wisdom  of 
ordinary  dogmas — they  believe  all  things  capable 
of  improvement — they  make  the  attempt  in  conse- 
quence of  that  conviction,  and  to  try  is  in  many 
cases,  we  all  know,  the  half-way  house  to  success. 
It  was  ardent  efforts  like  these  which  have  given  the 
farmer  many  a  powerful  agent.  It  was  some  dar- 
ing sailor — some  long-sighted  merchant,  who,  ia 
our  time,  first  brought  him  the  guano  of  Peru ;  it 
was  the  chemist,  labouring  in  his  laboratory,  who 
gave  him,  with  many  other  valuable  manures, 
superphosphate  of  lime. 

Such  reflections  as  these  should,  we  repeat, 
prompt  us  to  hold  forth  the  helping  hand  to  every 
man  who  is  advocating  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, without,  on  all  occasions,  stopping  to  ask 
in  what  school  he  was  educated,  or  even  the  size  of 
his  farm.  We  confess  that  we  are  the  more  anxious 
to  gather  information  from  all  sides,  since  we  feel 
that,  so  long  as  the  population  of  our  country  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  its  present  rate,  so  long  will 
fresh  efforts  be  expected  and  called  forth,  and  larger 
harvests  reaped  by  the  tillers  of  its  soil.  Does  not 
the  experience  of  ages  tell  us  that  the  population 
of  this  country,  and  a  consequent  enlarged  produc- 
tion of  food,  have  long  gone  on  increasing  ?  It  is 
very  instructive  to  follow  this  great  onward  wave, 
if  only  during  the  last  century.  Taking,  then,  the 
population  as  being  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
the  same  number  of  quarters  of  wheat,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  allowing  one  quarter  of  wheat  per 
annum  as  the  food  of  each  person,  we  find  that 
in  the  year  1740,  when  Jethro  Tull  was  kbouring 
to  introduce  his  drill  and  horse-hoe  husbandry,  the 
annual  produce  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales 
may  be  estimated  to  have  been  about  6,064,OuO 
quarters.  Another  thirty  years  brings  us,  in  1770, 
to  the  days  of  Arthur  Young,  and  to  the  dawn  of 
modern  agricultural  improvements ;  then  we  find 
the  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  increased  to 
7^428,000  quarters.  Another  generation  witnessed, 
before  1801,  the  general  introduction  of  the  Nor-« 
folk  husbandry,  and  a  greatly- improved  system  of 
farming.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  first  regu- 
lar English  census,  we  may  regard  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  wheAt  as  havmg  increased  to  8,331,434 


quarters.  Now  came  rapidly  forward  one  triumph 
of  English  farming  after  another,  and  nearlf  sb 
fast  as  the  population  increased,  so  enlarged  the 
farmer's  produce  of  wheat.  We  find  this  produce 
amounted,  in  the  year  1831,  to  13,897>187  qoarten, 
so  that,  large  as  was  the  increase  of  the  population, 
it  was  hardly  greater  than  the  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  English  agriculturist  Science  had  now  davned 
upon  the  farms  of  merry  England — ^Coke  bad  suc- 
cessfully laboured  in  elevating  the  professioa-he 
had  converted  large  sandy  heaths  into  wheat  fields. 
Davy  had  aroused  that  taste  for  science  which  wiU 
long  continue,  we  feel  well  assured,  to  add  mora 
and  more  grain  to  the  farmer's  stackyard.  The 
last  census,  after  an  interval  of  only  twenty  yean, 
tells  us  that  the  increase  of  food  is  still  going  on, 
and  that  in  1851  the  yearly  consumption  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  may  be  considered  equal  to 
17,905,831  quarters.  It  is  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  in- 
creasing productiveness  of  our  soil  is  materially 
disturbed  by  the  amount  of  our  imports  of  foreign 
com.  It  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  present  century,  for  we  find  that 
the  average  imports  into  England  of  wheat  and 
wheaten  flour,  reckoned  in  quarters,  was,  upon  an 
average  in  the  ten  years  between-— 

1801  and  1810  equtl  to  only  600,946  qoarten  per  tnnam. 
1811  ti  1820  „  458.578       „ 

1821    „   1830  „  584.992 

1831   „   1840  „  907.638       „ 

It  is  true  that  the  average  import  from  1841  to 
1853  has  been  about  4,066,339  quarters;  but,  even 
supposing  that  this  was  all  consumed  in  England, 
and  that  four  millions  of  her  inhabitants  are  sup- 
ported on  foreign  com— even  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  this  improbable  fact — ^yet,  even 
then,  we  may  ask  who  finds  com  for  the  other 
fourteen  millions  but  the  same  farmers  whose  pre- 
decessors, in  1801  (with  wheat  averaging  115s.  a 
quarter),  could  not  find  food  for  8,33 1,434  inhabit- 
ants ?  What  useful  conclusion,  then,  may  we  per- 
haps all  derive  from  tracing  the  mere  outline  of  this 
great  onward  movement— this  advancing  stream 
of  population,  and  this  side  by  side  increase  of  the 
means  of  its  subsistence  ?  Does  it  not,  amongst 
many  other  useful  conclusions,  warn  us  to  bevare 
how  we  undervalue  the  suggestions  of  the  uoiniti- 
ated — the  discoveries  of  men  in  the  ranks  of  other 
professions?  Should  we  not,  on  the  contraryi 
however  we  may  sometimes  be  startled  by  the  seal 
of  a  proselyte,  or  the  somewhat  terse  ridicule  of 
the  enthusiast,  rather  more  wisely  reflect  that 
under  such  an  (to  us)  uninviting  exterior  may  be 
perchance  contained  important  troths— -novel  in- 
formation, alike  valuable  to  England  and  to  her 
great  farmers  i 
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TITHE    COMMUTATION    SEPTENNIAL    AVERAGES. 

SiEy— On  the  8th  instant  I  communiosted  to  yon 

the  result  of  the  leptennial  vrengn  to  Christmas,  1854, 

u  dednesd  from  the  return  pnhlished  in  the  London 

Gggette  of  the  5th  instant- 
Wheat 6s.  0}d.  per  imperial  bnshel 

Barley 3s.  7|d.  „ 

Oata    28.  6d. 


tt 


And  that  each  i^lOO  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  for  the  year 
1855  would  emonnt  to  £89  I5s.  8)d. 

Sereral  commnnications  have  been  addressed  to  me 
expressiog  surprise  that  the  Talae  of  the  rent-charge 
tboald  hare  gradually  decreased  since  the  year  1849, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  has  gradually  increased  during 
the  tame  period.  In  order  to  show  that  this  may  be  ex- 
pkioed,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
qoestion  of  tithes  was  settled  in  1836. 

It  wu  enacted  by  the  57th  clanse  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
maution  Act  (6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  71}  that  the  amount 
of  the  rent-charge,  as  awarded  or  agreed  upon,  should 
be  dif  ided  into  three  portions,  and  that  every  tithe  rent- 
ehirge  should  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  value  of  such  num- 
ber of  imperial  bushels  and  decimal  parts  of  an  imperial 
botbel  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  the  same  would 
hare  purchased  at  the  average  prices  for  seven  years  end- 
io;  Thursday  before  Christmss-day,  1835,  in  ease  one- 
third  psrt  of  each  rent-charge  had  been  invested  in  the 
parehase  of  wheat,  one-thiid  part  thereof  in  the  purchase 
of  barley,  and  the  remainiog  one-third  part  in  the  pur- 
chase of  oats. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  we  find  that  £100  ex- 
pended in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  would  have  purchased 
the  following  quantities,  at  the  average  prices  for  seven 
yesit  to  Christmas,  1835,  as  fixed  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  9th  December,  1836  :— 

laip.  bushels. 
One-third,  or  jf33  6s.  8d.  in  wheat,  at  7b.  0^. 

per  imperial  bnshel,  is  equivslent  to  ....  94.955489 
One-third,  or  £^Z  6s.  8d.  in  barley,  at 
3».  lUd.  per  imperial  bushel^  is  equiva- 
lent to    168.421052 

One-third,  or  £Z3  6s.  8d.  in  oats,  at  2s.  9d. 
per  imperial  bushel,  is  equivalent  to  ....  242.424242 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  rent-charge  was  not  a 
fixed  money  payment  of  j^lOO,  but  only  such  a  sum  ss 
the  above  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  equi- 
Tilent  to,  according  to  the  average  prices  for  seven  years 
to  each  preceding  Christmas. 

The  septennial  averages  as  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  may  be  shown  to  be  eorrect  by  the  following 
lUtement  of  the  annual  avenges  i— 


Wheat            Barley              Oata 

per  imp.  qr.    per  imp.  qr.     per  imp.  qr. 

B.     d.             s. 

d.            s.     d. 

1848  . 

50    6     ...  31 

6  ....  20    6 

1849  . 

44    3  ....  27 

9  ....   17    6 

1850  . 

40    3  ....   23 

6  ....  16    5 

1851  . 

38    6  ....  24 

9  ....  18    7 

1852  .. 

40    9  ....  28 

6  ....  19    1 

1853  . 

. . • . .   53    3  ....   33 

2  ••••  21    0 

1854  ., 

72    5....36 

0  ....   27  11 

7)  339  11      7)  205 

2      7)141    0 

8)48    6       8)29 

3       8)20    1 

The  year  1847,  which  in  the  above  account  is  replsoed 
by  the  year  1854,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
which  then  existed,  one  of  high  prices,  and  particularly 
so  as  to  barley  and  oata,  vls.^— 

1847— wheat,  69s.  9d.;  barley,  44s.  2d. ;  oats,  288. 8d. 
On  comparing  these  amounta,  which  arc  excluded  from 
the  seven  years,  with  those  of  1854,  which  are  added,  it 
will  be  erident  that  the  septennial  average  must  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  although  the 
price  of  wheat  was  a  little  more  in  1844  than  in  1847. 

We  have  seen  that  the  j^lOO  rent-charge  was,  fh>m 

the  passing  of  the  act,  to  be  represented  by  a  certain 

number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oata ;  therefore, 

if  we  value  theae  bushels  by  the  septennial  average  prices, 

as  fixed  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  5th  inst.,  we  shall 

find  the  value  of  ;f  100  of  tithe  rent-charge  for  the  year 

1855  as  follows :— 

Per  imp.  both. 

94.955489  bush,  of  wheat,  at  6s.  0}d £28  1 5    8 

1 68.421052       „      barley,  at  38.  7fd 30  14    0^ 

242.424242       „      oata,     at2s.  6d 30    6    Ok 


jf89  15    8} 

I  hope  the  explanation  I  have  given  will  enable  any 
one  to  satisfy  himself,  at  any  future  period,  as  to  the  ac<- 
euracy  of  the  valuation  of  the  tithe  rent-chafge,  as  well 
as  of  the  septennial  average  prices  of  wheat,  bailey,  and 
oata. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  owners  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  to  be  aware  that  by  the  20th  section  of  3rd  Vict., 
0. 15,  the  half-yearly  rent-charge,  which  becomes  due 
on  the  1st  of  January,  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  averages 
published  in  the  month  of  January  in  the  preceding  year, 
not  by  the  averages  published  a  few  days  after  the  said 
1st  of  January. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Cba&les  M.  Willich, 

Actuary,  University  Life  OMce. 

^,  Sufolk-etreetf  PaU-mall,  Jan.  23. 
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Tbere  ii,  p«rbipi,  no  other  artiela  giTti  the  bimer 
MBndiscowian  tofraqible  (ihlibooti;  wd  wlwt  ii 
tneofbfnili  rqullf  m  of  penooi  cipoaed,  Mbtiii  to 
•U  torti  of  wnther  ind  idnianiitwiMi — nek  u  tba 
plonghntD,  ibfpberd,  Midiar,  pDUcemui,  flee.,  he.  Tha 
TodootioD  which  bu  takeD  plioa  In  the  price  □(  bather, 
owing  to  ebeapac  and  more  eipeditioua  mode*  qt  Un- 
niog,  tauj  bara  lowwad  prioea,  bat  we  queitioD  Tcry 
much  if  Qa  aniiiul  luiilj  Ult  hu  baca  anjthing  lew  on 
thit  acGonnt ;  while  comi  and  bantoni  bare  been  tch- 
Uooilr  on  the  increate.  Froat,  iDow,  and  ileet  dnrlog 
winter,  with  the  Horching  nmt  of  annuner  alter  walking 
■noDg  ooni  and  grui  fieldi  In  dewy  moroiap,  tn  clr- 
CDnutaiie**  rcqojriiii  the  bait  of  leathar,  workniMUibip, 
•■d  conitrnatioDi  which  Tfi?  few  fu-mert  neeirej  while 
■bephard*  and  aoldien  are  aTen  muf  degreea  w 
Hence  the  conirqnence)  eiperirQced— making  conntrj- 
paople  proTerbinl  for  their  awkward  plodding  g«it|  and 
eOBiplttiag  more  h»oc  among  loldieri  when  called  into 
■ctiiB  Krrice  than  the  guui  and  bayoneU  of  the  anemf 
indeed,  tlie  moment  wo  practieall  j  approach  the  fact*  of 
Ota  cue,  that  moment  the  coodDct  of  St.  CHcphi  be- 
coniea  aabject  to  parlona  aninudienion. 

We  hare  bsM  kd  to  aSbi  a  hw  obHnttlani  on  thli 
a  of  Iha  depaadeocB  9f  health  at 
n  comf<)rtabl«  feet,  of  the  general  calamitj 
•f  bad  thoee  nd  leathar,  end  ol  mm*  efperianM  in  the 
patent  elaula  boot*  of  IS'.  Dowia,  of  the  Stnud, 
whMe  atwaaaafnl  labgnn  (d  imprOTo  th*  oonilrnotioB  of 
boota  and  >hM«,  lo  ai  to  meet  the  wanti  of  tbe  bamati 
foot,  an  daaerrlng  of  faTonrable  notice.  Thla  improre- 
Qient  cOD)lata  of  an  elulie  "  waiat"  or  aole  nnder  the 
iMtap,  between  the  bed  and  treed,  which  accommodate* 
Um  moTetnenta  of  walking  or  other  kinds  of  pedntriu 
aerobe  i  and  from  it»  eUaticitr  permitting  of  the 
elongation  of  Che  aole,  in  conjaactlon  with  tha  elongation 
and  beading  of  the  foot,  ai  will  anbseqoeotl;  be  more 
foUj  ihown,  the  rednctwn  in  the  lc«r  end  wear  ooniidei- 
ablj  exB^i  tbe  Increaae  of  eipeoie.  In  other  ^ordi, 
we  are  both  more  comfortihte  and  cheaper  with  tbe  claitlc 
boolB  thi^  the  old  non-elutic  one*. 


Oni  aatqeet  i>nil*aa,  fini,  1 


I  wantt  of  tte  bot  i 


pteMBt,  and  th^  total  uitnae*  far  tU  pwpoaaa  for 
wUch  the;  an  nude  i  and,  Hird,  the  adaptation  of  the 
elMtie  waiat  or  boot. 

There  ia  not  a  medie*l  writer,  to  wheterer  department 
he  maj  h*te  more  partumlarlj  directed  bia  pen,  who  baa 
not  tnuicd  to  the  Injaiiei  of  the  foot  from  bad  boots  and 
shoes  rntnr  of  the  most  sfHictlDg  maladlei  to  which  the 
hnman  bodjls  subject.  This  ariu*  from  the  sympathetic 
•etion  between  the  feet  and  tbo  lungs,  nerrea,  ejci,  and 
other  Tital  parti.     On  thli  propoeltion. 


need  not  enlarge,  br  p'ogrsM  in  tiie  loieneeind  pndice 
of  boot-mabing  Is  as  ebaolntely  ni  iiimiij  u  hi  my 
other  art ;  so  that  those  who  do  not  join  in  the  mirdi  il 
improTemeot  must  abide  bf  the  cooMqneneci. 

A  cnrsory  glance  at  Iha  anatOBioal  atraotan  af  tin 
foot  will  beat  ahew  Ita  general  waat* ;  and  the  fttUosiDf 
diagram,  to  those  of  our  readers  not  familiar  with  in 
pfaydology,  will  illustrate  tfill  more  aneocarfolt;  Uui 
any  amonnt  of  writing : — 


The  hot  eonsisb,  it  wiU  be  peradnd,  of  arte  elMM 
of  bones:  tIs.,  those  of  tbe  tsraas,  metatarsal,  Ht 
lOM.  Tbe  former,  aenn  in  nnmbar,  are— the  o«-«aIai 
(or  heel>bnne),  aatragalna  (that  on  which  the  tiUi  « 
■hii-bone  is  scan  resting),  the  na<rlealBr'booe,  eoboil- 
bone,  and  three  cuneiform -bone*  forming  the  butep  i  lh> 
Biddia  das*  between  tha  Instep  snd  toes  iadads*  the  ^" 
mataUnal  bonaa  fomuBg  the  tread,  or  broad  partof  tbt 
foot,  maitad  on  the  diagram ;  and  tba  toe*  caiuirt  ^ 
foarteaa  lasdl  bonaa,  nuking  tweikty-ali  in  th*  fi>»t- 
AU  these  bone*  are  articulated  aad  braosd  togOhir, 
tha  artia^tlons  of  tha  toe*  being  longitDdinil, 
but  thoae  of  die  tana*  aad  matataran*  both  lea- 
gltadlsd  aad  latard.  Tfca  tanal  aad  matstuul 
bone*  together  fona  a  oompoani  arsb,  being  carrel 
both  longltadlodly  aad  Utai^ly  ^so,  aad  poa^i 
great  eUatklty  {  so  that  tbe  foot  ia  oonddsrably  don- 
gated  under  tbe  wetght  af  tbe  body  whan  r«alio|  on  <Wi 
bat  adil  aura  ao  in  throwing  this  walgU  forward  Grom 
the  one  fbot  to  the  other  OTcr  tha  tread,  or  rather  toea, 
In  walking,  while  thla  elwticity  add*  the  timt  (<,  *)  "^ 
the  (Ogle  which  the  bent  foot  make*  with  tbe  groond  la 
the  radios  of  ttic  leg,  as  seeo  ip  the  following  diigram  ■ 
a  fact  of  the  highest  impartioee  In  the  « 
chanism  of  tbe  bones  of  the  foot. 


All  the  srtienlatiana  of  the  bonea  we  bare  jut  men- 
tioned are  oorered  with  eartilagbons  membTsoM,  'k' 
lubricated  with  aynoris  (an  unctuoui  floid  or  joInt-cU), 
from  nnmerou*  glands ;  snd  those  of  tbe  tsr«ui  ai 
matatannt  are  so  hraaed  together  by  ligamenU  uxl 
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mudd  u  to  giTc  ihtm  the  mediaiucal  cfaaracteriitic  of 
•M  loUd  elaitic  bone  of  great  strength.  Among  these 
agiiB  are  ntnated  the  blood-resseb,  lymphatics,  and 
a«fM— the  whole  forming,  when  covered  with  skin,  an 
ipptntos  of  the  highest  order,  ezemplifTing  tiie  work- 
MmUp  of  an  merring  Artist. 

TbB  quality  of  bones,  cartilage,  mnsQ^es,  &c.,  Ijtc,  of 
kbe  foot,  again,  is  very  different  at  difereot  stages  of 
po«th«  In  childhood  and  yontb,  for  instance,  they  9re 
loft  and  more  easily  injured  from  tny  extraneons  pres- 
WR,  ss  badly  constructed  shoes ;  while  i^  old  sge, 
dtboQgh  harder,  the  articalations  are  less  pliant,  while 
tbe  fiaids  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  are  also  different. 

And,  lastly,  the  healthy  and  uniform  growth  of  the 
diferent  memi>ers  of  the  foot  can  only  be  attained  and 
prMerred  perfect  by  zeroise;  and  the  defelopment  and 
ttijpgth  of  the  moisles  of  the  leg  are  also  dependent 
vpOQ  the  free  and  iinrestrained  action  of  those  of  the 
foot,  Exercise  not  ody  thos  unfolds  the  whole  muscular 
lyitsm,  but  keeps  up  the  drcnlation  of  the  fluids  and 
•aimsi  heat  to  the  lowest  extieipity,  renewing  daily  the 
continual  waste  fipon  the  living  prganism.  In  this 
rapeek  healthy  boae  is  as. dependent  qpon  exercise  as 
healthy  jnuseU  gr  Meed,  sll  bebg  subject  tp  daily 


Such  is,  Tery  briefly,  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
haaian  foot;  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  its 
vnts  in  tiie  vaif  ous  positions  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
tlie  active  duties  of  life  are  imperatively  demanded 
to  secure  its  wellhre  and  tiie  general  health  of  the  body. 
It  Bty  justly  be  said  to  be  man'a  foundation ;  so  that, 
if  finilty,  the  whole  superstructure  is  in  danger;  as  is 
flia  case  under  our  present  system  of  boot-making ;  in- 
^ving  our  second  proposition,  vis.  :— 

BootSy  as  St  present  dmstructed,  sacriflcs  the  AilMi- 
tioDs  of  the  foot  i  sod,  hence,  the  health  and  vitality  #f 
the  whole  system.  The  following  two  disgrsmf  wiU 
iUsstrate  this ;  t|ie  flrst  shewing  sa  erronepiMj-iPOii- 
■tnuted  boo^y  and  the  second  this  distpr^  foq^  i$  pi*- 
di|fisi:«w 


High-heeled  and  rigid-soled  boot. 

1st.  The  boot  in  question  is  high-heeled  with  a  rigid 
sole  under  the  whole  of  the  tarsal  bones.  Under  the  arti- 
culations of  the  toe  and  neta^srsal  bones  it  bends  a 
little,  sometimes  rematnhif  i^  a  bent  form  ;  but  under 
the  instep  and  heel  it  is  constructed  with  a  thicker  and 
arched  sole,  as  if  purposely  to  sacrifice  the  natural 
elasticity  of  this  the  principal  part  of  the  foot" 
that  which  displays  its  finest'  and  most  Important 
mechanism.  In  tins  6t.  Crispin  is  obviously  at 
variance  with  his  Maker,  sacrificing  to  ignorant  and 
capricious  fashion  the  natural  functions  of  the 
human  foot— -the  wU  intetiets  of  humanity  entrusted 
to  his  care !  the  eonsequenees  of  which  sre,  tiiat  those 
who  wear  such  boots  walk  either  with  s  jolting,  rotating 
gait  from  heel  to  tread,  Uice  a  wheel  without  its  felloes, 
or  dse  after  the  fashion  of  a  peacock.  For  example, 
our  labouring  population,  wlio  wear  rigid  solos  almost 
from  hesl  to  toe,  sre,  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
case,  necessitated  to  adopt  the  joUiog,  rotary,  femoral 
action  i  hence  tlie  ironed  soles  whidi  they  wear ;  while 
those  who  drag  a  lighter  harrow,  and  wear  high  heels 
with  rigid  waists  and  bent  or  flexible  toes,  adept  the  tiptoe, 
rigid  heel,  kuee-aetion  theory,  going  down-hlll,  as  It 
were,  althosgh  watklag  up  an  inclination  less  than  thst 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  from  the  toe  to  the  heel, 
because  such  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  ground, 
thus  etnwrting  the  foot  into  a  wodge. 

But  the  second  figure,  which  we  now  give,  of  a  dis- 
torted foot,  proves  that  the  above  awkward  modes  of 
walking  do  not  involve  the  worst  view  of  the  picture ; 
for  although  the  outside  of  the  boot  may  have  a  passable 
appearance  to  the  superficial  observer,  it  is  otherwise  In 
too  many  instancea  within. 

This  didgram  represents  s  foot  which  hss  besn  iqjiusd 
In  youth.  It  is  a  f^ir  liksnsss  of  nsoy,  giving  sn 
exsgl  oivtliiie  of  the  interior  of  thsboot^  tbs  point  of  the 
great  toe  beiag  brought  fros»  its  astnral  position  0  thst 
which  the  nuddl<9  to«  should  eocupy f  An  enlsigement  of 
th«  articulation  of  the  gvsst  toe  with  the  metstarsas  hss 
taken  pUoo*  p«rt^  In  oonseqaenee  of  this  pressure  on 
the  point,  and  psrt^y  by  the  effect  of  the  high  heel  sad 
rigid  fole  giving  to  this  foot  the  meohsnieal  sction  of  a 
wsdg%  drif en  fi^iwsrd  into  tho  too  of  tho  boot  by  fk» 
Wfii^t  of  the  body  st  orery  step.    Those  vho  hsre 
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corny  toes  will  be  familiar  with  a  rery  conTiocing  proof 
of  thia,  from  what  they  feel  in  going  down  a  steep  la- 
cUnation  or  hill :  and*  unfortunately  these  enlargements 
continue  to  grow  so  long  as  the  foot  is  thus  wedged » 
becoming  more  and  more  tender  as  persons  adTance  in 
years. 

Viewing  both  these  diagrams  in  connection  with  the 
first  and  second,  showing  the  bones  and  bending  of 
the  foot»  our  readers  will  peroeire  that  rigid  soles, 
high  heels,  and  bad  leather  are  not  at  all  adapted 
for  the  rising  generation;  and  that,  if  the  foot  is 
injured  at  this  period,  it  is  no  easy  matter  after- 
wards to  obtain  a  comfortable  boot,  according  to  the 
present  construction :  hence  the  suffering  and  shifts 
which  daily  experience  brings  to  notice.  No  doubt  all 
feet  are  not  distorted  in  the  manner  represented ;  but 
there  are  many  modes  of  distortion  besides  this,  which 
our  limits  wiU  not  permit  us  to  individualize.  But, 
generally  speaking,  if  we  set  the  labouring  population  of 
our  rural  districts,  or  STCn  all  who  wear  rigid  soles,  both 
rural  and  urban,  to  go  up  or  down  a  very  steep  hill,  the 
majority  will  be  found  unable  to  do  so  straight  forwards, 
from  the  manner  their  feet  and  ankles  are  thus  impri- 
soned in  rigid  leather ;  but  by  a  sideway  gait,  or  with 
the  sides  of  their  feet  foremost  instead  of  the  toes,  they 
will  be  found  to  struggle  up  or  hop  down  in  the  most 
awkward  motion  imaginable ;  and  were  they  to  put  off 
their  laced  boots  or  bluchers,  and  on  their  Sunday  or 
light  shoes,  or  attempt  to  go  up  or  down  barefooted,  the 
result  would  be  that  they  would  sprain  the  ligaments  and 
muscles  of  the  instep  and  anklet,  owing  to  their  decayed 
and  weakened  state  from  inaction.  (As  a  farmer's  son, 
we  speak  from  experience  when  wearing  rigid* soled 
lacing  boots  in  holding  father's  plough,  during  our  ap- 
prenticeship.) How  different  is  it  with  the  youth  of 
our  Highland  and  Irish  populations,  whose  feet  and 
ankles  almost  attain  to  maturity  before  being  injured  by 
boots  or  shoes !  We  hare  often  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  gracefU  and  dignified  walk  of  our  bare-footed,  half- 
dad  Celtic  peasantry,  and  tenfold  more  so  the  muscular 


action  of  their  feet  and  legs  in  ascending  or  descending 
their  natire  hills.  Strangers  to  the  cruel  barbarities  of 
St.  Crispin  and  the  caprice  of  empty  iasliion,  their  feet 
exhibit  few  of  those  distortions  represented  above,  thdr 
case  exemplifying  the  works  of  nature,  but  the  other 
those  of  fallen  humanity. 

The  above  up-hill  and  down-hill  experiment  mth 
rigid  soles  is  deserring  of  the  serious  attention  of  akrge 
class  of  our  readers  connected  with  and  interested  in  the 
comfort  and  success  of  our  braTo  troops  now  in  the 
Crimea.  With  rigid  boot-soles  and  injured  feet,  for 
instance,  how  can  the  common  soldier  keep  the  nnke 
in  charging  up  hill  or  down  hill  ?  In  ascending  a  steep 
hill,  as  at  Alma,  how  far  does  he  fall  behind  those  who 
wore  no  shoes  in  youth  ?  And  if  out  of  the  ranks  or 
behind,  what  are  the  consequences  to  himself  snd  thoie 
who  ha?e  the  command  ? 

Our  next  figure  represents  an  elastic  boot,  the  suhjeet  of 
our  paper,  already  noticed.  It  has  at  the  side  a  * '  gore"  or 
*'  gusset"  of  elastic  material,  immediately  above  the  waiat, 
which  is  also  elastic.  This  materinl  is  a  compoood, 
so  manufactured  as  to  bestow  on  the  fabric  the  elasticity 
of  caoutchouc,  while  it  possesses  the  tenacity  and  dnnbi- 
lity  of  the  best  leather.  The  elastic  action  of  the  **  waiit" 
is  such,  giving,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  articulations 
and  ligaments  of  the  tarsus  free  play,  as  to  render  the  gore 
above  it  almost  unnecessary — so  much  so,  that  few  go  to 
its  expense.  We  ourselves  do  not  at  present  use  it;  hot 
at  the  same  time  with  a  long  high  inatep,  and  moch 
walking,  we  are  not  certain  but  it  is  worth  its  cost ;  u 
yet,  however,  we  cannot  speak  from  experience— the  best 
guide. 


The  benefit  of  the  elastic  "  waist*'  is  experienced  st 
the  first  trial.  If  the  foot  has  been  confined  in  high- 
heeled  rigid-soled  boots,  the  muKles  of  the  instep  snd 
ankles  may  be  so  injured  and  weakened  as  to  be  eaiily 
exhausted,  and  even  sprained  when  first  called  Into  action, 
if  severe.  This  is  what  ploughmen,  and  all  who  wear  thick 
shoes,  experience  when  they  walk  any  distsnce  in  thin 
ones.  But  exhausted  and  even  decayed  and  injsred 
muscles  will  soon  acquire  the  natural  tone  and  strength 
under  cautious  exercise.  We  draw  special  attention  to 
this,  for  two  reasons :  Jlni,  because  an  injured  foot 
requires  means  and  time  to  cure  it;  and, second,  to  re- 
fute ignorant  criticism  and  pnjudioe  condemnatory  of 
elastic  boots  from  inattention  to  this  very  drcnmstsnoe. 
In  point  of  fsot,  the  objection  we  have  thus  briefly 
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uuvered  is  one  Of  the  ttrongest  recommeDdationa  in 
frrov  of  the  elasde  "  waist"  which  can  be  given ;  in 
erideooe  of  which,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  now  being 
utenstvelj  used  bj  the  most  talented  medical  men  in 
tfae  capital,  for  the  cure  of  lameneas.  The  boots  we  are 
BOW  wearing  are  strong  dnmp  or  donble- soled  winter 
ones,  raeh  as  are  now  worn  by  many  of  oar  nobility /or 
iiootiMff  boat9,  and  are  easier  to  walk  in  than  the  thin 
ihoet  of  anmmer.  The  easy  manner  with  which  this 
action  adapts  itself  to  the  free  motion  of  the  instep,  thns 
adding  its  length  to  the  radios  of  the  leg  in  walliing,  as 
ieen  in  the  second  diagram,  recommends  them  to  the 
iportsman,  farmer,  and  shepherd.  Rigid  soles,  on  the 
cootnry,  rednoe  this  radios  of  the  leg  and  instep  some 
two  or  three  inches  in  walking— «  very  serious  mechanical 
lott,  which,  to  plonghmen  and  millers,  in  carrying  sscks 
Qp-ttairs,  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the  height  of  the 
itepi.  And  what  is  eqaally  desenring  of  notice,  while 
they  thos  rednoe  apeed,  they  at  the  same  time  sacrifice 
mueabr  power,  deranging  in  both  cases  the  beantifnl 
mediamsm  of  the  human  foot.  Ffom  losses  of  this 
had  our  elastic  boots  hsTe  almost  entirely  relieved  us. 

A  neater  and  closer  fit  of  the  elastic  boot  may  be  had 
thaaof  anyotlier,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  waist  per- 
ntting  of  an  elongation  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  equiva- 
leot,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  foot.  This  is  an  im- 
portant desideratiun  to  those  who  have  tender  feet— a 
diM  which  inclodes  aged  persons  generally,  for  they 
must  always  hawe  their  shoes  so  loose  as  to  admit  of 
thnffling;  whereas  the  elastio  material  will  allow  of 
tbeir  bring  made  less,  while  even  of  the  same  sise  they 
will  not  have  an  equal  disposition  to  shuffle.  For  a 
BBilar  resion  the  ahoes  of  youth  can  be  made  suffi- 
cieDtly  large  to  permit  of  the  growth  of  the  foot  without 
giving  rise  to  ooms,  bunions,  and  dutortions,  while 
tkey  will  save  mora  than  mothers  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
with  the  darning  needle. 

Ihese  patent   elastic  boots  have   been    *'  sealed'' 


for  the  army,  and  we  should  neither  be  doing  justice  to 
oor  subject  nor  o\ir  readers  at  present,  did  we  not  draw 
special  attention  to  their  adaptation  for  the  formal 
evolutions  of  military  practice  In  the  ranks,  even  in 
times  of  peace ;  while,  on  the  present  occasion,  among 
the  hills  of  the  Crimea,  what  are  the  benefits  which  oor 
brave  soldiers  would  have  received  had  they  been  well  sup- 
plied with  them  ?  We  here  place  before  our  readers  the 
outline  of  a  picture,  which  we  rather  leave  to  them  to 
fill  in  the  losses  sustained  oa  the  one  side,  and  benefits 
to  be  gained  on  the  other,  than  attempt  to  do  so  our*> 
selves.  So  much  is  now  being  said  of  the  clothing  and 
calamities  of  our  army,  that  we  rather  dtop  the  curtain 
on  the  past  altogether,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  better  for 
the  future.  An  idle  man  may  wear  anything;  but 
soldiers  in  active  service  require  the  best  of  materialSf 
construction,  and  workmanship  in  their  clothing  from 
head  to  foot,  and  such  will  be  found  the  cheapest  for 
the  country  in  the  end,  and  therefore  the  united 
object  of  all  should  be  to  get  thia  rule  carried  into 
execution. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  which  we  proposed  of  the 
wants  of  the  human  foot,  the  unfitness  of  high  heels  snd 
rigid-soled  boots  for  this  purpose,  and  adap ration  of 
the  elastic  waist.  Daring  the  last  century  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Camper  wrote  an  essay  on  **  the  best  form  of  a 
shoe,"  involving  elasticity  in  the  sole  by  some  means  or 
other,  but  left  the  task  of  inventing  the  material  with 
which  to  construct  it  to  the  Patentee.  The  invention  has 
now  been  tested  by  ample  and  successful  ezperiencOi 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  general  recommendation.  .  It 
will  be  seen  from  an  advertisement  in  another  column 
that  elastic  blachers  are  now  being  largely  manufactured 
for  Her  Majesty's  militia ;  and  we  hope  more  than  the 
militia  will  benefit  by  this  important  improvement  of 
boots  and  shoes,  seeing  it  recommends  itself  so  favour- 
ably to  all  our  readers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
thick  soles  must  be  worn. 


THE   LIVE    AND    DEAD-MEAT   COMMERCE   OP    OUR    CHRISTMAS 

FAT-STOCK     SHOWS. 

(Coneiuded,) 


Ai  the  grand  object  of  our  Christmas  exhibitions  is 
to  grow  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of 
batcher-meat  from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  so  the  ob- 
ject of  a  dead-meat  show  would  be  to  turn  that  quantity 
tod  quality  to  the  best  sdvantage  ;  in  other  words,  to 
procure  the  farmer  the  highest  price  for  it,  leaving  the 
Etcher,  at  the  same  time,  a  gainer. 

A.  proposition  so  promising  ss  this  obviously  demands 
fllutration,  both  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  the 
bateher.  Let  ns,  therefore,  take  an  example  of  each : 
vii.,  a  farmer  having  ten  fat  bullocks  to  sell,  and  a 
batcher  wanting  as  many  to  purchase,  in  weight  and 
qa<ility  such  as  to  oome  within  oomparison,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  dmilar  drcumstsncet  in  marketing  as  our  Christ- 
nu  fat  stock. 


In  this  case,  if  the  prise  ox  had  been  weighed  before 
leering  home,  and  weighed  again  before  behig 
slaughtered,  both  times  fasting,  then  the  difierence  of 
weight  woald  indicate  the  waste  on  the  animal  system, 
including  both  the  carcase  and  offal,  during  marketing  | 
and  if  a  second  ox  of  the  same  weight  were  slaughtered 
at  home,  and  the  four  quarters  and  the  offal  weighed,  it 
would  give  a  close  approximation  to  waste  upon  the 
two  respectively  of  the  first  ox.  By  a  series  of  exam- 
ples of  this  kind,  carefully  performed,  practical  dtta 
would  be  acquired  sufficient  to  enable  the  farmer  and 
butcher,  in  our  example,  to  determine  between  live  and 
deadrmeat  ssles,  so  as  to  divide  the  profiU  subsequently 
noticed. 

The  waste  being  different  at  different  seaaoni  of  tne 
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year,  both  of  the  ox  and  otreue,  the  exporimenti  at 
Cbrittmas  woald  contequMitl j  onl j  be  aatisfaeCory  for 
that  fleason,  so  that  they  would  alio  hare  to  be  eontiniied 
throughout  the  year,  to  famish  resaltifor  the  diiferent 


Bat,  slthoagh  this  Is  trae  as  to  food,  temperatare,  and 
droaght  daring  somBerandwtnter,andstateof  blood  dar- 
ing spring  and  aatamn,  the  cireamstances  of  e aeh  season 
being  thas  different  from  those  of  the  other,  yet  qaar- 
terly  experiments  would  soon  become  general  were 
those  of  Christmas  but  once  saecessfuily  instituted. 
Were  a  fsrmer,  for  example,  to  4od  out  that  he  lost 
tome  20s.  to  SOs.  by  loss  of  weight  on  his  ox  doring  the 
exhibition  in  the  Baiaar,  Baker-street,  and  upwards  of 
this  when  sent  to  Smithileld,  and  only  fts.  on  the  cur- 
ease  when  sent  to  Newgate,  while  one-fourth  of  the  live 
weight  is  retained  at  home  at  Christmas  for  manure,  he 
would  naturally  feel  anxious  to  know  the  differenoe 
daring  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  in  order  to  regu* 
late  his  sales  at  those  periods.  Eren  the  manure  itself 
would  be  a  profit  to  him  of  inestimable  Talue. 

The  farmer,  howerer,  would  gain  more  than  the 
manure  and  diflbrenoe  of  weight ;  for  he  would  also  get 
m  better  price  for  the  different  parts  of  the  carcase,  lie- 
oauie  he  would  then  be  able  to  forward  the  fore- 
qaarters  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  there  is 
generally  a  better  demand  for  them  than  in  the  capital; 
or  dispose  of  them  to  the  Tillage  butchers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  edible  portion  of  the  oflhi. 

The  loss  sustained  on  this  score  at  present  is  incre- 
dible— so  much  so,  that  nothing  short  of  experiment 
would  reach  conviction ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  pro- 
pose, by  dead  meat  shows  and  the  sale  of  Christmas  fat 
stock  by  weight. 

All  sales  in  accordance  with  such  a  proposition  would 
hare  to  be  effected  by  weight,  as  we  bare  just  stated. 
It  a  salesman,  for  instance,  sold  an  ox,  it  would  hare  to 
be  at  so  much  per  stone,  not  "  sinking  offal."  And  it 
would  be  much  better  for  illustration  that  the  four- 
qutrten  were  sold  separately  instead  of  the  earcase  at 
one  price ;  and  still  more  so,  if  the  Ato  different  qualities 
into  which  it  is  diyided  were  priced  in  this  manner,  and 
also  the  different  items  of  the  offal,  as  it  woold  show 
what  was  really  worth  the  carrisge  of  sending  to  the 
capital  or  any  similar  distance,  and  what  was  not. 

At  first  sight,  sales  of  this  kind  would,  no  doubt,  be 
subject  to  serious  objection  on  tiie  part  of  butchers ;  but 
this  arises  from  the  force  of  habit— the  long,  uninter- 
rupted practice  of  selling  by  lump,  as  handed  down  from 
times  prior  to  the  use  of  weights  and  measures.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  antiquated  than  this  same 
prsctice  of  selling  lire  buteher>meat  by  lump,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  guessing  the  weight.  What  would  be 
thought  of  other  trades,  were  they  to  sell  their  goods  in 
this  manner  ?  Why,  then,  should  fkrmers  be  an  excep- 
tion in  this  respect,  opposed  to  the  progress  of  commer- 
cial science,  reducing  sales  and  purchases  to  spe- 
culation t 

But  the  best  refetation  of  this  objection  is,  the  profit 
which  the  improved  practice  would  yield ;  for  at  pre- 
eent  the  farmer  gives  away  about  half  the  weight  of  his 


oxen  for  nothing,  or  the  weight  of  five  out  of  the  tn; 
while  for  the  other  half  the  buteher  is  onsble  to  gits 
him  its  fhll  value,  beeanw  the  quality  of  part  does  aot 
suit  his  eustomen.  In  this  position  the  farmer  only 
receives  value  for  little  mora  than  the  third  of  Um 
weight  of  the  artiole  he  maaullMtuies,  paying  rtihray 
carriage  Ibr  the  whole  (No  wonder,  although  Mr.  MccU 
oomplains  U  wM  noi  pa^  I)  ;  while  the  butehsr  b  earn* 
bered  with  two-thirds  of  the  weight  ha  purehaics,  ai 
useless  to  him,  and  subjeoted  to  oUier  losses,  as  ws  hy- 
aud-by  shall  seo  \  whereas,  were  separate  qaaUtifes  dig. 
posed  of  separmtely,  they  would  fetch  their  rsipectiTe 
values,  that  whieh  is  uselesa  to  the  butehsr  being  of 
infinite  value  to  the  (hrmer. 

A  nd  hi  addition  to  all  tiiis.  a  great  eeonomy  of  Isbotr, 
generally  speaking,  1>esides  improvaaiettt  in  its  qoalitj, 
will  be  eflboted.  No  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  fariaer, 
it  will  not  be  very  mneh  t  but  to  the  butcher  and  lU 
intermediate  parties  the  advantages  will  bs  gmt 
Between  the  feeding-box  and  tho  riiambUs,  fbr  initsao^ 
thero  is  a  vast  amount  of  rude  labour  expended  in  tbe 
management  of  the  Iht  ox,  which  would  be  avoided; 
and  the  mora  artifielal  the  poeitioB  he  is  in,  ss  regards 
breeding  and  Ibttening,  the  greater  will  it  be.  Of  bte 
years  It  hu,  oonsequently,  been  very  mueh  on  the  ia- 
erease  from  the  improvement  which  lias  taken  plaee  io 
the  quality  of  fat  stock ;  and  but  for  the  BoeommodttioD 
of  railroads,  would  have  gwaUowed  ail  the  profits.  Id 
many  cases,  if  not  the  msjority,  an  active  sbogbtensin 
could  slaughter  a  couple  of  bollocks  before  the  famer'i 
man  or  drover  would  drive  them  to  the  railway }  so  thit 
the  change  of  practice  in  this  case  wonU  only  tabitttate 
the  one  kind  of  labour  for  the  other,  as  the  rdlviT 
engineer  has  superseded  the  drover  in  bringing  fat  stodr 
to  the  capital— a  very  great  improvement  in  ths  mb- 
division  of  labour  i  as  one  sUnghterman  eeald  smUt 
slaaghcer  for  a  large  district  of  eoontry,  rsnl^iag  in 
society  far  above  the  drover  or  farmer's  eattlen«&* 

The  butcher,  mora  especially  those  who  hare  a  famitj 
trade*  would  bxTe  many  inducements  to  comply  with  a 
dead>meat  Christmas  show  and  sales  by  weight,  as  tb« 
practice  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  finer  qualitlea  of  meat,  devata  tbi  profesfioaal 
character  of  his  trade,  reduce  hia  expenses  and  capitil 
necessary  to  carry  on  business  successfally,  and  to  lecore 
a  mora  uniform  profit,  doing  away  with  speenlition  at 
the  iMM  time  in  purchasing. 

Family  butchers  in  the  capital,  for  example,  cannot 
dispose  of  haferior  quaUties  (being  often  obUfsd  to  Mod 
tlie  entire  fore-quartera  to  the  dead-meat  market,  to  lie 
sold  at  a  lots),  ao  that  the  heaviest  ox  is  not  slwayi  tbs 
best  bargain  to  them.  And  they  not  only  wants  laige 
weight  of  lofai,  rump,  fore-rib,  buttook,  thick-flank,  and 
middle-rib,  but  also  these  several  parts  well  mUed,  free 
from  patohiness,  and  of  the  finest  quality;  otbeivi<o  t 
large  amount  of  waste  goes  to  the  tallow-tab,  fetobiag 
less  than  half  price*  Now,  however  good  judges  tbay 
may  be  in  8mithfield,  the  increase  of  sales  in  Neogita 
of  the  above  parti  proTOS  that  their  experieneeUto 
iSavoar  of  our  proposition  i  and  ooneaqoently  tbsti  ••  * 
dead-meat  show  would  enable  formers  to  improro  tbe 
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qoalitf  tnd  wdgfat  of  those  parts,  they  would  not  only 
liare  a  better  aopply,  bat  experience  less  loss  from  the 
tilfoir-tiib. 

Iq  the  second  place,  the  family  batcher  woald  only 
have  to  parehaie  those  parts  which  his  customers  re- 
liired ;  and  hence  would  be  relieved  of  all  the  dirty  work 
in  atteodinf  a  live-atoek  marketi  driving  home,  feeding, 
lUiifhtering,  and  dispoaing  of  the  offal,  while  the  sani- 
tiry  state  of  bis  shop  and  house  would  at  the 
nme  time  be  greatly  improTed.  These  are  important 
idTintages,  whaterer  view  may  be  taken  of  them; 
whether  In  a  sanitary  sense,  a  profeaifonal,  or  moral. 
In  the  former,  for  inatanoe,  It  wonld  greatly  tend  to  im» 
prove  the  health  of  both  the  bntoher  and  hia  family,  aa 
ilie  hia  mcD*  to  My  nothing  of  the  neighbonrbood, 
vbich  saffera  both  from  hia  slanghter-honse  and  congrs* 
gito  of  ratt,  wbieh  ita  sewage  never  laiia  to  eoUect 
ibont  hia  prsmiaei.  Thia  latter  ia  a  horrible  nuisanoe, 
fer  whenever  the  sewage  of  the  alanghter-hoose  reachea 
As  main  sewer,  rata  aoon  smell  it,  and  thread  their  way 
op  to  its  source  to  catch  the  washings  in  their  most 
^tt»nl  or  frwh  state,  where  they  barrow  and  nestle ; 
fiUin;  th«  neighboorhood  with  pestilential  malaria  from 
decomposing  animal  matter  which  they  collect  under  the 
foaodation  of  aloaost  every  house.  In  a  professional 
or  noral  sense  again  his  afaftet  in  society  would  be 
rotiy  elevated,  from  being  relieved  of  the  above  dirty 
work,  and  ita  msmy  low  aasoeiations.  A  glanoe  at  the 
natinsof  Saithfteld  and  the  alaaghter-bonse,  with  the 
naltreitmeot  to  wUeh  fat  stock  are  subjeet,  renders 
fvthcr  proof  od  cither  of  these  toplei  qnnecessary. 

The  inveatment  of  capital  in  the  slaughter-boase, 
■gala,  with  the  expenses  of  slaughtering,  attending 
Smitkfieid,  feeding  and  managing  of  stocki  where  the 
price  of  food  and  labour  ii  high,  greatly  circumscribes 
the  batcher's  profit.  His  annual  expenditure,  including 
the  interest  of  capital  thua  invested,  not  unfrequently 
eieeedt  hia  income,  if  it  doea  not  do  so  in  the  vast  ma- 
jontf  of  easea :  consequently,  were  he  relieved  of  this 
npsoditore,  be  eoatd  give  the  (krmer  a  higher  price, 
oA  yet  retain  «  largo  balanee  in  favour  of  himaelf.  In 
<^r  vorda,  were  the  farmer,  who  has  the  ten  £st  bal- 
locks,  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  supplying  him 
with  dead  meat  aa  he  required  it,  instead  of  live,  he 
eoold  afford  to  divide  the  profiU  with  him,  and  be  a 
S*iaer.  Now  what  is  to  hinder  the  farmer  and  butcher 
to  enter  into  auch  an  arrangement,  through  the  iostru- 
neotality  of  a  dead-meat  salesman  to  receive  and  remit 
the  Qoney  from  the  Utter  to  the  former,  oarcasea  going 
t^incdy  from  the  railway  terainua  to  the  butcher's 
*^Pi  thua  savuig  the  toUa,  chaigea,  and  inoculation 
'iM)  the  peetilontial  atmosphere  of  Newgate  and 
l4*dtahalL  and  delivering  them  also  at  the  same  time 
i*  the  bea  possible  condition?  Now  the  answer 
te  this  la,  that  the  only  obstacle  which  can 
*Mid  in  the  way  of  such  a  practice  is  the 
ibrce  of  antiquated  habits  on  men  who  neither  compre- 
Ittnd  the  instrumentality  of  the  railway  and  electric 
tclcfrapb  to  themselves,  nor  the  commercial  advantages 
which  others  are  enjoying  by  their  use.  A  very  large 
^viag,  therefore,  ooald  have  been  effected  by  a  more 
jadicious  subdivision  of  labour  and  management  of  fat 


stock  immediately  prior  to  slaughtering,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  half  a  million  In  the  capital  alone,  which 
butchers  and  farmers  could  divide  between  them  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christmaa  ahowa  of  dead 
meat,  and  the  aelling  of  our  Christmaa  fat  atock  by 
weight,  would  greatly  facilitate  ita  realiaation. 

The  next  and  last  advantage  to  the  butcher  which  the 
contemplated  improvementa  would  effect,  is  a  more  re« 
gular  profit,  or  interest  of  capital  invested  in  the  trade. 
From  the  perishable  nature  of  butcher-meat,  there  is 
no  other  branch  of  commerce  more  neceasitated  to  fre« 
quent  renewala  of  stock,  and  to  inveat  capital  so  often  as 
he  is,  and  who  is,  therefore,  more  dependent  upon  a 
small  but  regular  proAt.  His  customers'  aeoounta  may 
be  collected  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly,  but  a  week  is 
too  long  between  purchaaes :  for  52  timea,at  least,  he  must 
invest  bis  capital  in  Smithfield  yearly ;  hence  the  apecnla* 
tion,  as  to  weight  and  quality,  tranaactiona  being  aa  it  war* 
«  buying  a  pig  in  a  sack,"  and  risk  on  live  stock  be* 
tween  the  market  and  slaughtering.  In  the  dead>meat 
market  there  ia  no  such  speculation  or  risk,  for  there 
the  butcher  only  buys  to  supply  immediate  wants;  and, 
aa  the  principal  ones  attend  it  daily,  they  wonld  be  at 
no  additional  expense  in  marketing,  whfle  leaa  capital 
would  be  required  to  carry  on  a  ready-money  trade, 
consequently  leaving  greater  profits. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  but  for  the  offal -guano  to 
the  hungry  landa  of  the  ftirmer,  and  waate  upon  hia  fal 
stock  daring  market«day,  the  butcher  would  reap  the 
largest  half  of  the  advantages  at  iasue,  at  prcaent  partly 
lost,  and  partly  acquired  by  live-stock  salesmen  and 
jobbers.  That  all  intermediate  jobbing  between  the 
two  ahould  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  with  due 
attention  to  the  economy  of  labour  and  capital,  no  one 
will  deny.  We  have  mentioned  a  slaughterman  and 
salesman,  who  may  represent,  the  former  the  butcher, 
and  the  latter  the  farmer.  Or  the  country  butcher  may 
purchase  and  slaughter  in  the  slaughter-house  of  the 
farmer,  either  on  commission  or  his  own  account, 
sending  the  different  parts  to  different  markets,  ae« 
cording  to  demand.  Apart  from  such  encouragement 
as  that  which  we  propose,  the  caroaae  trade  ia  feat 
superseding  the  live  stock ;  and  the  fact  need  not  bo 
wondered  at,  oonaidering  the  amount  of  the  profits. 


NEW  GUANO  DEPOSIT.  —  Bereral  shipping  houses  hi 
this  city  hara  for  aona  time  been  angafad  In  procnrinf  goano 
from  Isla  Avai,  a  amall  UUwd  situatad  In  lat.  19,  long.  eo|, 
atwut  400  mllat  from  tha  coaat  of  Yenaioala,  900  milca  suuth  of 
St.  'Hkomaa,  and  150  mOaa  waal  of  Ouadaloape.  Thli  Island  con- 
tains a  laiffa  qnantity  of  gnano^  and  sararal  eargoaa  of  U  have 
been  raoantlj  brought  to  this  port.  ▲  few  weeks  since,  while 
the  crews  of  our  ressels  were  engsgod  In  seenriog  their  cargoes, 
they  were  drWen  away  by  an  armed  ship  belonging  to  the  go* 
¥emment  of  Venetnela,  and  the  Island  taken  possession  of  by  a 
body  of  addiars.  Now,  the  qaestloa  Is,  to  whom  does  this  Island 
belong?  There  is  an  island  called  Aves  Just  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  which  uodonbtedty  belongs  to  that  goremment;  bat  the 
Iile  Atos  we  reflw  to  was  ftmneily  nnder  the  Danish  flag,  and 
has  been  claimed  by  the  French.  At  all  events,  it  is  preity  cer- 
Uin  that  Yeneiuela  has  no  Just  claim  to  it.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  Mr.  If  arcy ;  and  as  there  probably  is  more  gnano  on  this  Utile 
ieland  than  on  the  whole  group  of  Gattipagoa,  U  la  certainly  wattb 
his  attenUon.  It  would  bo  well  eaoagb  to  settle  the  ownmhip,  so  that 
our  shipmasters  may  know  who  to  deal  with.— New  York  Herald. 
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fltt  Indbid  and  tmni.  With  legiid  to  tha  mod«  of  coo* 
cjioce^  it  ^ppcui  to  BO  that  oor  nSLwmj  linn  might  he 
filled  of  to  Uy  down  hnei  of  pipes  ;  bat»  of  eoone,  all  eneh 
Mtion  woeM  be  eauly  arrai^pd  bj  oompetent  engineering 
jttoitict.  Ftefaepeit  will  be  m  w«U  to  itntc  thnt  fifteen 
wdi  of  Uuee-inA  iron  pipe  per  aeie  will  be  all  thai  is  re- 
lined  or  about  6|evt  of  iron  per  acre.  This  ia  the  qnentity 
1  nj  tsnu  I  apprehend  no  one  will  donbt  the  econoa j  <rf 
lanuMioB  of  fluids  bj  tubes,  seeing  that  bj  road  carriage 
ncbtp  of  cartiqgncur  the  nctrapoSa  would  be  aft  least  8d. 
« too  par  Bile." 

Mr.  Johnson  gratifies  us  hj  announcing  that 
ondon  will  wait  no  longer,  but  is  at  last  really 
dnkinff  of  doing  something  on  its  own  responsi- 

Jitj;— 


*0aly1srt  week  the  Metrapofitan  Commieaion  of  Bewura, 

vUeh  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  was  a  nanber,  reeolTed  to  make  a 

■BMOoeaMut  by  coBMtruetinf  a  aever  which  ahouM  take  the 

Mb  of  the  aenge  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  metnpolia  south 

tk  Ibaama.    That  aevcr  wai  to  eommenee  in  lAmbeth,  to 

ooeed  Ouoitgh  Soothwarkt  at  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 

d  after  trarcrting   Botherhitho,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and 

'oolwich,  it  waa  finally  to  empty  itself  at  bw  dowa  the  rirer 

PlamUcad  Manhes.     On  arriring   here   it   would  be 

mped  out  of  thie  great  trunk  aewer,  which,  at  ita  exit, 

3oJJ  be  twdte  feet  in  diameter,  by  mcana  of  an  engine, 

to  I  recdTer,  which  would  be  large  euoagh  to  contain  the 

viseof  the  inhabitants  of  London  aonth  of  the  Thaaaea  for 

ftutj4oat  hours,  and  at  the  firat  ebb  of  the  tide  it  would  be 

mcd  iato  the  river,  ao  that  it  eoold  not  ntnm  to  annoy  the 

liMai.   The  ComaueaioDcra  of  the  lletiopolitan  8ewerawere 

•  pKicnt  obliged  to  diapoee  of  the  aewago  in  that  manner ; 

it  they  hoped  it  would  not  loog  find  ita  way  into  the  rit  or. 

i  aaat  be  get  rid  of  in  aome  way ;  but  they  were  oooTinced 

Hi  BO  long  period  would  haTO  elapaed»  after  thia  arrangement 

>d  been  carried  out,  before  acme  meana  would  be  found  of 

aapiag  that  great  maaa  of  liquid  maoure  to  an  elevated  po«i- 

ioo,  ftnd  kaving  it  to  be  distributed  by  ita  own  grarity  over 

W  tkinty  graTele  of  the  county  of  Kent* 

Mr.  Chadwick  thinks— 

"Itiediflkalty  which  atood  in  the  way  wu  chiefly  the 

IQotion  beteeen  hmdlofd  and  tenant  aa  to  who  ahould  pay 

ibeooit    What  be  appiebended  wooU  be  done  waa  thio— 

thit  it  the  oocMI  they  would  have  an  enghie^  and  ran  the 

pipeiahMgthahighwaya  and  byewaya.    Tho  hoeeor  distri. 

^ly  apparatm  ooald  be  wertcd  for  800  or  1.000  yarda»  and 

anaue  right  and  loft.    To  run  the  pipea  along  highwaya  and 

bycwsys,  howevor^  kgislatifo  way-leave  would  be  required; 

ht  vheu  that  waa  obtained,  all  the  farmer  who  wanted  a  doae 

of  Biaoaie  for  his  land  would  bare  to  do  would  be  to  give  hia 

order  to  the  town.    It  would  be  a  mere  nutter  of  bargain 

^veen  the  town  and  the  fkrmer ;  but  what  he  had  alwaya 

Hid  to  the  towno  waa  that  at  firat  they  ahould  give  it  to  the 

^oicr  for  nothing.** 

Let  us  briefly  sum  all  this  up*  According  to 
Mr.  Mechi,  "  it  remains  with  agriculture  itself  to 
letermioe  whether  this  interestiiig  question  shall 


receive  its  proper  solution."  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Johnson  we  learn,  "  the  sewage  must  be  got 
rid  of  in  some  way ;"  and  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  that 
the  chief  difficulty  is  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant."  Now  the  solution  of  this  question 
may  remain  with  the  agricultarist,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  begin  with  him.  llie  sewage  must  be 
got  rid  of  somehow  or  other — the  towns  must  get 
rid  of  it ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  The 
chief  difficulty,  as  we  take  it,  is  not  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  one  that  remains  still  with  the 
towns  alone  to  determine. 

Professor  Way,  who  was  very  deservedly  com* 
pfimented  as  "  not  only  an  excellent  chemist,  but  as 
being  thoroughl3rpractica],"faa8  embodied  in  the  So- 
ciety's Journal  the  substance  of  his  lectures  delivered 
last  spring  on  this  subject.  The  paper,  it  will  be  ob- 
served,  was  frequently  referred  to  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  and  we  earnestly  advise  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  not  yet  have  seen  it,  at  once  to 
do  so.  They  will  gather  from  it  much  as  to  the  real 
value  of  town  sewage— not  very  highly  estimated-* 
and  they  will  be  pleased  to  find  in  how  thoroughly 
a  practical  spirit  the  Professor  enters  on  the  diffi* 
cultyof  its  application.  How  often  has  the  farmer 
been  libelled  about  not  using  this  town  sewage  1 
How  little  really  has  he  had,  or  has  he  still  to  do 
with  it!  Let  a  few  plain  words  from  Professor 
Way  teU  with  whom  the  proper  solution  of  the 
question  yet  remains : — 

'*  It  baa  alwaya  appeared  to  me  that  thia  qneation  of  aewage* 
water  ia  ragarded  in  a  wrong  light  A  moat  exaggerated 
opinion  of  tbe  proapecta  of  mannracturiog  manure  from  it  ia 
entertained  by  local  B  arda  of  Health  and  town  corporationa. 
Not  content  with  making  arrangemente  by  which  the  rrmoml 
of  the  refuae  and  tbe  cleanting  of  their  wateroour«e«  it  to  be 
obtained,  they  in  many  caiea  atipukte  for  a  rental  for  the 
right  of  taking  the  aewage  matter.  I  do  not  donbt  that  if  the 
U^id  iewage  could  be  properly  diitribnted  oter  the  extent  of 
aurface  which  it  ia  capable  of  fcrtiliaing,  a  revenue  wo«ild  be 
forthoommg  towarda  tbe  reduction  of  the  town-ratea.  But,  in 
the  abeence  of  arrangemente  for  liquid  diatribution,  and  unleaa 
we  ahould  diaeoter  aome  procaaafar  better  than  any  we  poaaeea 
for  the  aolidiSeation  of  the  aewage^  I  am  conrinoed  that  the 
rcanlta  muat  bo  all  the  other  way:  that  ia  to  aay,  the  towna 
nuat  be  content  to  jMy  towarda  the  operation,  inatead  of 
to  it  aa  a  aooice  of  income." 


There  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  old  story  on 
Monday.  The  farmer  is  quite  willing  to  avail  him- 
self of  town  sewage  when  it  can  "  be  supplied  at  a 
coat  sufficiently  moderate  to  warrant  its  tisel" 
The  initiative  is  still  with  the  towns  and  companies. 
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TOWN    SEWAGE     AND     ITS     APPLICATION. 


There  is  no  man  stands  abuse  with  so  much 
equanimity  as  the  English  farmer.  There  is  no 
one  either  enjoys  more  of  it.  We  begin  indeed  to 
fear  that  he  is  getting  case-hardened,  and  that  he 
does'nt  mind  it,  because  he  is  used  to  it.  Like  the 
philosopher  in  livery,  he  merely  says — "Swear 
away»  sir,  if  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  good, 
for  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me  no  harm."  If  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  come  to  swearing,  we  have  certainly 
no  lack  of  hard  words  to  drive  us  on  onwards. 
Why  does'nt  the  farmer  do  this  ?  or,  why  will  he 
do  that?  or,  why  does  he  continue  to  neg* 
lect  the  golden  opportunities  offered  him  ? 
Why  will  he  suffer  to  run  to  waste  all  that 
which  might  be  turned  to  so  much  account? 
Look  at  the  liquid  streams  of  wealth,  for 
instance,  which  are  so  abundantly  at  his  service. 
Here,  as  it  is,  they  turn  to  nothing  but  nuisance 
and  disease,  when  so  much  good  might  be  extracted 
from  them.  He  will  know  better  in  time,  however, 
take  more  interest  in  a  question  which  so  imme- 
diately concerns  him,  seek  what  he  now  shuns — 
and  so  forth. 

This  has  now  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  grand- 
est, and  as  it  would  seem  one  of  the  safest  of  charges 
against  him.  Great  are  the  virtues  of  liquid  ma- 
nure—well admitted,  in  fact,  are  its  effects,  saving 
only  when  we  are  called  on  to  believe  it  as  having 
done  that  which  it  never  has  done.  Still  there  are  but 
few  who  in  a  common-sense  way  will  question  of  what 
advantage  the  application  of  manure  in  this  form 
may  be  made  susceptible.  You  grant  that^  says 
our  censor  in  triumph,  and  then  look  at  the  sewage 
of  towns  I  There  it  is,  all  running  to  worse  than 
waste.  Why  don't  you  buy  it  up  and  apply  it, 
every  drop  of  it  ?  But  you  don't  know  your  own 
business — ^you  don't  take  an  interest  in  what  you 
ought  to — ^you  don't  unite  with  the  towns — ^you 
are  not  a  commercial  man — and  so  on. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  let  us  say  at  least  that,  for- 
tunately for  him,  the  farmer  does  understand  his 
own  business ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  does  take  an 
interest  in  what  concerns  him.  That  he  takes  an 
interest  in  this  very  question  was  tolerably  well 
proved  at  the  discussion  at  the  London  Farmers' 
club,  on  Monday  night.  It  is  long  since  there  has 
been  a  better  attendance.  Members  came  from  all 
parts  to  hear  Mr.  Mechi  tell  them  just  what  they 
wanted  to  hear — "  How  far  can  town  sewage  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ?" 
Here  the  matter  came  directly  to  a  practical  bearing. 
It  may  be  all  well  enough  to  descant,  as  we  had 


been  doing  for  years,  on  the  value  of  that  liquid 
refuse  which  has  been  so  long  annoying  and 
puzzling  our  townsmen.  It  may  be  easy  enougli 
to  ask.  Why  don't  you  Uke  it?  But  then 
what  is  the  use  of  preaching  up  soar 
grapes  ?  Show  us  a  practical  way  of  getting  at 
them ;  in  other  words,  how  all  this  may  be  made 
available  to  advantage,  or,  as  Mr.  Mechi  himself 
well  puts  it,  how  can  town  sewage  be  profitably 
applied  ? 

The  question,  we  are  afraid,  is  so  far  anything 
but  solved.  A  great  deal  that  all  were  difpoeed 
more  or  less  to  admit,  was  but  ground  travelled 
over  again  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  Mechi  was  still 
eloquent  on  what  liquid  manure  could  do.  Mr. 
Chadwickyet  more  diffuse,  and  proportionately  less 
effective,  on  sewage  simply  as  a  nuisance.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson,  who  spoke  not  only  as  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  but  as 
one  who  had  practically  applied  sewage,  testified,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  his  own  successes. 
Mr.  Nesbit  proved  this  sewage  could  only  be  used 
in  a  liquified  form ;  Mr.  Moore  told,  further,  of  the 
wonders  it  had  accomplished ;  while  Mr.  Wood, 
as  a  practical  man,  brought  the  meeting  back  to 
the  grand  consideration — "  How  was  the  thing  to 
be  done?" 

In  simple  fact,  the  speakers  generally  ran  away 
from  the  great  difiiculty — the  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  it  was  put  on  the  card.  Let  us  see. 
however,  how  far  they  did  attempt  to  answer  it, 
Whsit  is,  or  has  to  be  done  to  bring  town  sewsj^e 
within  the  use  of  the  agricnlUurist  ?  Mr.  Mechi 
turns  to  the  now  common  aervant-of^all-work,  and 
at  once  puts  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
pany : — 

"  The  qnestioQ  will  ariae^  Who  it  to  nndertake  this?  Not 
in  railroad  undertakiogt,  we  find  landed  proprieton  and  otiter 
interested  parties  joining  with  town  eapitalitta,  aod  affordiif 
them  every  iadncement  and  opportunity  to  open  np  a  coantiy 
with  general  benefit,  liet  the  same  be  done  with  scwsge. 
Depend  uposi  it  without  this  eo-operatioa  no  town  eaptcaliiti 
will  be  so  misealeolatbg  aa  to  plaee  their  capital  at  the  oicff7 
of  local  pnjodice  or  aegteet.  It  therefora  reaaias  with 
agricultore  itaelf  to  dotcrmioe  whether  this  iBtacitiDg 
qnestion  ahall  teceiTe  its  proper  eolation.  Bnt  mp- 
poaing  that  the  new  company  haa  laid  down  ita  main  liae 
of  pipes  for  eoontry  distribution,  where  will  joo  find  tbc 
£3  per  acre  for  the  net-work  of  iron  pipes.  &^»  ^ 
qataite  on  every  farm  ?  It  appeaxa  to  me  that  who*  ths 
capital  ia  required  it  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Ludi 
ImproTement  Company  or  Land  Drainage  Conpssy,  sad  thst 
the  annual  ehaiKe  which  would  liquidate  principal  and  inteteit 
in  a  few  years  would  leave  a  large  margin  of  adraatags  for 
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boaindloidaBdtaBioft.  With  legaid  to  the  mode  of  ooo- 
nftatt,  it  tppean  to  ne  that  our  nllvay  linei  might  be 
inilcd  of  to  lay  down  linca  of  pipea ;  bo^  of  eoone,  all  aoeh 
qneitiaoa  woald  be  eaaily  arranged  bj  competent  engineering 
nttfaoridct.  Perhape  it  will  be  aa  well  to  atate  that  fifteen 
jiidi  of  three-inch  iron  pipe  per  acn  will  be  all  thai  ii  re- 
qabeieraboni5}evtofironperacn.  Thiaiatbeqaantity 
flBBjfivn.  I  appnhend  no  one  win  donbt  the  economj  of 
tnamama  of  floida  by  tnbea,  aeeing  that  by  road  carriage 
tkeehnge  of  certingncir  the  netiopolia  woold  be  at  Iceat  8d. 
per  toe  par  mik." 

Mr.  Johnson  gratifies  us  by  announcing  that 
London  will  watt  no  longer^  but  is  at  last  really 
thiokiiig  of  doing  something  on  its  own  responsi- 

Irilily;— 

'Oalylattwfek  the  ICetiopelitan  Commiaaion  of  8ewen, 
rfvUeh  he  (Mr.  Johaeoo)  waa  a  member,  readved  to  make  a 
wmiMaceaunt  by  eonatmeting  a  aewer  which  ahoold  take  the 
vM«  of  tbt  tewage  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  metropoUa  aonth 
flf  tk  Ibaaca.  That  aewer  was  to  commence  in  I*mbetb,  to 
pnend  thioog^  Soathwark.  at  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
tad  tfter  tiaTening  Botherhathe^  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and 
Woolvidi,  it  wu  finally  to  empty  itaelf  aa  low  down  the  rirer 
■  FlnaBtcad  Marshet.  On  arriTing  here  it  would  be 
puaped  out  of  thia  great  tmnk  aewer,  which,  at  ita  exit, 
■Qold  be  twdve  feet  in  diameter,  by  meana  of  an  engine, 
iBto  I  neater,  wbiefa  would  be  large  enoogh  to  contain  the 
lenseof  the  inbabitnnta  of  London  aonth  of  the  Thamea  for 
tveaty^foar  honra,  and  at  the  firat  ebb  of  the  tide  it  would  be 
pMRd  into  the  river,  eo  that  it  could  not  xetom  to  annoy  the 
fHaam.  The  Comaaianoncfa  of  the  Metropolitan  Bewera  were 
It  pmnt  obliged  to  diapoie  of  the  lewage  in  that  manner ; 
hit  tkcy  hoped  it  would  not  long  find  ita  way  into  the  rit  er. 
b  Bart  bo  got  rid  of  in  aome  way ;  but  they  were  oanrinced 
tbit  no  long  period  would  haTO  elapsed,  after  thia  arrangement 
lad  been  curied  out,  before  aome  meana  would  be  found  of 
poapbg  that  great  maaa  of  liquid  maonre  to  an  ele?ated  poai- 
tloo,  and  leaving  it  to  be  diitributed  by  ita  own  grariiy  or  er 
the  thinty  grarek  of  the  county  of  Kent" 

Mr.  Chadwick  thinks— 

"thediScalty  which  atood  in  the  way  waa  chiefly  the 
ipmtioo  betveen  landlord  and  tenant  aa  to  who  ahould  pay 
tbeeoit  What  ho  apprehended  woald  be  done  waa  thia— 
thit  It  the  ootthll  they  would  have  an  engine,  and  ran  the 
pipa  doag  the  higkwaya  and  byewaya.  The  boee  or  diatri- 
^tBi7  appaiaUn  eoald  be  weri»d  for  800  or  1.000  yardo»  and 
■malt  right  and  lefL  To  mn  the  pipea  along  highwaya  and 
^viyik howcrer^  kgialatite  way-lenve  would  be  required; 
^  *hca  that  waa  obtained,  all  the  farmer  who  wanted  a  doae 
of  Bunve  for  hia  land  would  hare  to  do  woold  be  to  give  hii 
<"der  to  the  town.  It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  bargain 
^■tea  the  town  and  the  fhrmcr ;  but  what  he  had  alwaya 
lUilto  the  towna  waa  that  at  firat  they  ahould  gite  it  to  the 
hrner  for  nothing.** 

I^t  OS  briefly  sum  all  this  up.  According  to 
Mr.  Mechij  '*  it  remains  with  agriculture  itself  to 
^^tennine  whether  this  interestiDg  question  shall 


receive  its  proper  solution."  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Johnson  we  learn,  "  the  sewage  must  be  got 
rid  of  in  some  way ;"  and  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  that 
the  chief  difficulty  is  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant."  Now  the  solution  of  this  question 
may  remain  with  the  agriculturist,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  begin  with  him.  llie  sewage  must  be 
got  rid  of  somehow  or  other — ^the  towns  must  get 
rid  of  it;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  The 
chief  difficulty,  as  we  take  it,  is  not  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  one  that  remains  still  with  the 
towns  alone  to  determine. 

Professor  Way,  who  was  very  deservedly  com- 
pUmented  as  "  not  only  an  excellent  chemist,  but  as 
being  thoroughlypractical,"  has  embodied  in  the  So* 
ciety's  Journal  the  substance  of  his  lectures  delivered 
last  spring  on  this  subject.  The  paper,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  frequently  referred  to  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Fanners'  Club,  and  we  earnestly  advise  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  not  yet  have  seen  it,  at  once  to 
do  so.  They  will  gather  from  it  much  as  to  the  real 
value  of  town  sewage— not  very  highly  estimated— > 
and  they  will  be  pleased  to  find  in  how  thoroughly 
a  practical  spirit  the  Professor  enters  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  application.  How  often  has  the  farmer 
been  libelled  about  not  using  this  town  sewage  1 
How  little  really  has  he  had,  or  has  he  still  to  do 
with  it !  Let  a  few  plain  words  from  Professor 
Way  teU  with  whom  the  proper  solution  of  the 
question  yet  remains : — 

"It  haa  alwaya  appeared  to  me  that  thia  qneation  of  lewage* 
water  ia  regarded  in  a  wrong  light.  A.  moat  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  proapeeta  of  manufacturing  manure  from  it  ia 
entertained  by  local  B  arda  of  Health  and  town  corporationi. 
Not  content  with  making  arrangementa  by  which  the  rtmoval 
of  the  refuie  and  the  cleanting  of  their  watercourae*  ia  to  be 
obtained,  they  in  many  casea  atipulate  for  a  rental  for  the 
right  of  taking  the  tewage  matter.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  the 
liquid  tnxige  could  be  property  dittributed  over  the  extent  of 
aurface  which  it  ia  cipable  of  fertiliaing,  a  revenue  would  be 
forthcoming  towarde  the  reduction  of  the  town-ratea.  But,  in 
the  abaenee  of  arrangementa  for  liquid  dbtribution,  and  unlcaa 
we  ihould  diioover  aome  proccaa  far  better  than  any  we  poaieaa 
for  the  aolidificatioo  of  the  aewago»  I  am  convinced  that  the 
reaulta  muat  be  all  the  other  way:  that  ia  to  lay,  the  towna 
muat  be  content  to  pay  towards  the  operation,  inatead  of 
looking  to  it  aa  a  aousoe  of  income.*' 

There  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  old  story  on 
Monday.  The  farmer  is  quite  willing  to  avail  him- 
self of  town  sewage  when  it  can  "  be  supplied  at  a 
coat  sufficiently  moderate  to  warrant  its  usel" 
The  initiative  is  still  with  the  towns  and  companies. 
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TIm  flr»t  monthlf  mettinc  of  tbe  mambert  for  the 
preient  ytar  took  pUoe  on  MondAj  eTening,  Feb.  5,  at 
the  Clab  Hoaie,  BUckfrian ,  and  waa  moat  nnmaroaily 
attended*  The  subject  for  ducnaslon,  which  waa  intro- 
daced  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  waa  stated  in  the  following 
terma  : — '*  To  what  extent  can  Town  Sewage  be  proflta* 
bly  applied  to  thi  porposea  of  Afrioiiltvre  V  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  £•  Cbadwiok,  who  haa  filled 
BO  Important  a  part  in  relation  to  the  sewage  quea- 
tion,  more  espcciallj  in  the  metropolia;  Hr«  Baker, 
of  Writtle;  Mr.  Grainger;  Mr.  Cnthbert  Johnson; 
Mr.  Mechi;  Mr.T.  E.  Paulett;  Mr.  S.  Bkelton;  Mr. 
N.  O.  Barthropp;  Mr.  Tyler,  Essex;  Mr.  Ballock 
Webater ;  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Sussex ;  Mr.  Howard,  Beds ; 
RcT.  C.  Day ;  Mr.  H.  Hall ;  Mr.  C.  Hall ;  Mr.  B. 
Purser ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Rye ;  Mr.  H.  CheiBos ;  Mr.  J. 
C.Nesbit;  Mr. T.Owen;  Mr. Cressingham ;  Mr. Oak- 
ley ;  Mr.  Wood,  Croydon  i  Mr.  Bidwell,  Bly ;  Mr* 
Poole ;  Mr.  J.  Bradahaw,  Kent. 

The  ohair  waa  taken  by  Mr.  B.  P.  8bbakb«|  of 
Swanmore  Honse,  Hanta,  who,  in  opening  the  proceed* 
ings,  took  ocoaaion  to  thank  tlie  members  for  the  honovr 
which  they  had  done  him  in  eleetidg  him  u  Chairman 
for  the  year.  The  chief  favour  which  he  had  to  aak  of 
them  was,  he  said,  that  they  would  anpport  the  Club, 
believing  as  he  did  that  it  waa  one  of  the  most  important 
associations  in  the  kingdom.  Thera  was  nothing  now 
more  Important  than  the  study  of  agrioulture,  and  the 
Club  had  done  muck  to  develop  it.  He  would  conclude 
by  at  once  introducing  Mr.  Mechi  to  their  notice. 

Mr.  Mechi  said  :  One  hundred  years  hence,  which 
la  not  long  in  the  history  of  a  country,  our  successors 
will  scarcely  believe  that  a  nation  wanting  annually 
many  milUona  of  quartera  of  grain  to  fill  up  its  own  in- 
adequate production  of  food,  ahould  waste  the  only 
means  by  which  auch  defictenoy  might  be  made  good— 
I  mean  the  prodnotiona  of  the  land  when  they  have 
fulfilled  their  office  of  notrition  to  man  and  beaat. 
Bvery  one  now  at  all  eonversant  with  the  theory  of 
modern  agricultural  chemistry  must  know  that  our 
agricultural  produce  loses  little  by  such  a  process,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  its  elements  are  returned  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  excretse,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  collect  (hem. 
I  am  aware  that  the  practicability  of  doing  so  has  been 
qaeitioned  ;  but  I  purpose  this  evening  to  show  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  In  the  matter,  except  what  exists  in 
the  brain  of  man.  The  same  power  that  brings  your 
Water  into  London  will  take  it  out  again ;  for,  according 
to  Prof.  Way  and  other  chemists,  2,500,000  inhabitants 
will  only  add  3,627  tons  daily  in  solids  and  finida  to  the 
quantity' of  water.  If  agriculturista  studied  attentively 
Professor  Way's  able  paper  on  Town  Sewage  (see  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Joumal|  vol.  xv.,  part  1,  page 


1S5),  ft  would  teaeb  thfm  a  gmat  and  praitabla  Icnoa. 
They  would  learn  that  of  all  the  manure  made  by  haaua 
beings  (and  I  have  no  doubt  by  animals)  12  paitsoat  of 
13  in  weight  escape  aa  urine,  only  l-13th  part  being 
aolid  !  Well  may  farmers  love  the  sheep-fold,  sod  well 
may  they  deplore  yard  feeding,  where  the  rains  firom  tlte 
untrooghed  roofs  may,  in  too  many  inatances,  thai  tike 
away  nearly  all  their  mianre.  Mr.  Way,  with  kii 
uanal  oare  and  exaetneas,  haa  found  that,  takinf  ths 
average  of  men,  women,  and  ebildrani  eadi  indhrkiealef 
the  population  will  in  the  oonrae  of  twentf-foar  boan 
contribute  to  the  sewage  of  a  town  one-quarter  of  i 
pound  of  solid  and  three  pounds  of  liquid  excrenest. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  shows  us  how  triviil  ii  the 
question  of  solid  manure,  for  at  a  quarter  of  a  ponod 
each  daily  the  total  solid  manure  of  2,500,000  people 
in  this  metropolis  will  only  weigh  279  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Way,  the  ezorement  of  each  penon 
U  diluted  with  or  diatiibuted  through  twenty  gallou 
or  1,400  timea  tta  own  weight  of  water*  It  mut 
appear  aingulnr  to  a  diafatterifBted  obeerver  thatwkilal 
farmera  leek  oagorly  after  every  new  mafiara,  and  an 
subject  to  much  imposiUon  to  Mch  punhases,  tkey 
appear  to  be  apathetic  on  tlie  qneatlon  of  toim  lewige* 
I  think  much  of  this  neglect  must  arise  from  thefiwtof 
its  being  in  a  fluid  state,  for  to  the  distance  of  100  mllei 
from  London  the  solid  manure  of  the  metropolii  it  par- 
chased  by  agriculturists  at  an  expense  of  from  4i.  6d.  to 
6s.  per  ton,  one-half  of  thia  coat  being,  of  coarf«,  Tor 
freightage,  and  then  another  30  to  60  per  cent,  moit  be 
added  for  cartage  to  the  fields,  iHth  a  further  cbaffo  for 
turning  over,  spreading,  ploughing  in,  &c.  OoitUoS 
the  sanitary  eonaideration,  there  can  be  no  cUm  so  deeply 
intereatcd  in  the  queation  of  town  aewage  aa  the  British 
farmer.  Those  aewera  earry  away  to  our  rivers  sll  the 
products  which  he  haa  at  ao  mneh  oare  and  cost  pro* 
dnced  for  the  food  of  the  people.  To  rspair  the  «i- 
haustion  caused  by  these  suppliea,  he  rushes  to  Peru  for 
bird's  dung,  at  an  expense  of  some  millions,  wtaiUt  tbe 
very  grave-yards  of  foreign  nations  are  taxed  to  iQppIy 
bones  for  his  turnips.  The  rapid  Increase  of  water- 
closets  and  new  sewers,  with  a  more  abuodaot  water 
aupply,  are  daily  lessenbg  the  supply  of  human  excreta 
in  a  aolid  form,  diminiahing,  in  laet,  pro  ieniOt  the 
ordinary  channel  of  supply,  so  that  shortly  we  may  ei- 
peet  that  only  the  stable  manure  and  ashes  of  London 
will  be  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  tbe 
weekly  aupply  of  «,000  or  7,000  bolloeka,  40,000 sheep, 
and  all  the  other  vast  solid  and  fluid  consumables  of  the 
metropolis,  from  tea  to  turtle,  will  be  floating  down  tbe 
sewers  unheeded  and  unsolicited.  This  cruel  neglect  can 
only  arise  from  a  disbelief  of  the  value  of  such  mtnm, 
or  from  a  doubt  of  the  poasibility  of  applying  it  e^o* 
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BomieaDy.    I  purpose  tlierefore  tiiii  etenlog  to  go  into 
itatlttioil  detiilf  with  a  tiew  to  TentHate  the  qaestion, 
and  to  prove  how  eaailj  inch  an  operation  may  be  anc- 
mMlj  earried  ont  with  individual  and  general  benefits. 
Water  alone  is  manure :  who  can  donbt  Ibis  ?      Look  to 
the  costlj  water  meadows  in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  what  farmer  who  has  a  water  meadow  does  not 
appreciate  its  great  Talue  to  him,  as  prodocmg  early,  late, 
and  most  aboodsnt  Tegetation  ?    My  own  ezperienee  with 
two  milci  of  pipes  on  my  farm  of   170    aeres    has 
prared  that  lloid  applicatioBs  of  msnnre  are  far  the  most 
profitable,  and  that  their  inflnenoe  is  quite  u  important 
asd  adTsntsgeous  to  cereal  as  to  other  orops.     In  proof 
of  this  I  hsTc  thrashed  some  fields  of  wheat,  producing 
Cqnartera  per  imperial  acre;  oats,  13  quarters;  end 
barley,  B  quarter?,  which  latter  is  1  quarter  more  than  I 
estimated  in  my  balance  sheet.    Now  aach  productions 
u  these  on  a  naturally  wretched  soil  prove  more  than 
volnmea  of  argument,  and  I  bare  no  hesitation  in  sayiag 
that  had  my  neighbours  to  pay  £2  per  acre  annually  in 
interest  for  improvements  over  and  above  their  present 
rent  to  obtain  similar  results,  Ihey  would  be  considerable 
gainers.    If  it  answer  my  purpose  to  lay  down  pipes, 
erect  sn  engine,  make  tanks,  erect  pumps,  and  so  on, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  applying  the  manure  made  on 
my  farm  in  a  fluid  state  with  a  large  supply  of  water 
from    my    spring,  surely   it    must  equally  and  more 
eertaialy  pay  a  farmer  to  receive  baok  his  com,  bullocks, 
1^1  and  other  productions,  after  they  are  done  with,  at 
s  very  mneh  smaller  cost }  for  their  very  essence  will  re- 
tare  to  him  aeoompanied  by  all  the  good  things  that  me- 
tropolitan lazory  ean  command  from  every  foreign  part* 
If  ve  go  into  a  slatistioal  inquiry  of  the  weekly  supply 
of  London  in  tea,  ooffee,  and  sugar ;  wine,  spirits,  and 
^r ;  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  (foreign  and  British) ;  the 
tflwofsoap,  and  the  thouaand-and-one  refuses  of  our 
sianafaeturers,  gas-works,  &c.,  one  becomes  amased  at 
ihe  fniotifyiog  power  Involved  In  suoh  a  eonsidermtion. 
The  alkaline  and  graolted  solutions  of  our  London  pave* 
Best  by  trituration  and  abrasion,  the  smuts  from  our 
■SMhe,  have  all  a  considerable  value.    The  mere  wear- 
sad^esr  of  shoe. leather  hu  iU  value,  as  it  grinds  down 
^  psfsment  into  hollows.    I  apprehend  that  the  daily 
Mit  of  feeding  each  individual  in  this  metropolis,  taking 
Ihe  arerage  of  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  would 
>ot  be  leas  than  tenpeooe  per  day,  or  thirty-seven  and 
s-half  QillioBg  sterling  per  annum.    Now  in  parts  of 
iJneohshire  it  la  the  eustom  to  value  the  manure  at  half 
t^  eoet  of  the  oilcake  consumed.    On  this  principle, 
ehieh  appears  to  be  a  sound  one,  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  manure  from  this  thirty-seven  and  a-balf  millions 
of  food  ought  to  be  something  very  considerable,  to  say 
>^hig  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals  of  the  me* 
^lia.    The  rubbing,  wuhing,  and  agiuting  which 
^  loUd  eierement  receives,  in  passing  through  miles  of 
|ortQoas  sewers,  cause  it  to  be  dissolved,  and  pass  away 
tt  a  fioid  state,  which  we  may  any  day  prove  by  an  ex- 
uointtioQ  of  the  sewers'  mouths  at  low  water.    I  think 
^ers  eannot  be  aware  that  all  the  solid  snd  liquid  ma- 
ittre  of  men  and  animab  is  liqneflable  by  solution  or  sus- 
F*tsion,  sad  ean  be  applied  in  a  shower,  sinking  deeply 


into  the  snbsoil  of  drained  land.    Perhaps  I  may  be  bera 
permitted  to  eiplain  why  I  eonsider  this  mode  of  sppli. 
cation  far  superior  to  the  solid  form.    If  you  make  a 
transverse  cut  or  opening  in  the  soil,  you  will  find  that 
the  British  agricultural  pie  •crust  is  only  five  to  eight 
inehes  thick.    The  slips  and  railway  cuttings  plainly  re- 
veal this  hum{liat!ng  fact.    Below  thisahin  crust  we  see 
a  primitive  soil,  bearing  most  nnmistakeable  evidence  of 
antiquity  and  unalterability.    The  dark  shades  of  the 
cultivated  and  manured  surface  have  not  been  communi- 
cated to  the  pale  subsoil ;  and  we  have  evident  proof 
that  solid  manure  ploughed  in,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
exercises  little  influence  on  the  sabsoil.    Nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  when  the  plough  sole  has  been  polishing 
and  solidifying  the  floor  at  the  same  depth  for  the  last 
hw  centuries.    Now,  when  I  apply  liquefied  manure 
(which  means  all  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  the 
farm  animals,  mixed  with  water),  it  soaks  deeply  into  the 
sobsoil  to  the  depth  of  the  drains,  which  I  have  seen,  on 
the  very  strongest  clays,  discharging  the  liquefied  manure 
at  a  depth  of  four  and  five  feet.  Here,  then,  is  the  secret 
of  my  great  crops  on  a  miserable  soil.    The  manure  vita- 
lises, warms,  and  ohemlealiy  changes  the  miserable  sub- 
soil ;  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops  know  this,  and  send 
down  their  fibres  or  mouths  to  appropriate  and  elaborate 
the  subterranean  treasures  now  for  the  first  time  placed 
at  their  disposal  in  an   available  condition.     I  could 
show  you  twenty  loads  of  rich  oilcake  buUock-pnddmg 
or  manure ;  I  would  mix  it  with  water,  apply  it  in  a 
shower,  and  you  should  search  the  surface  in  vain  for 
any  proof  of  its  whereabout.     It  has  gone  down  to 
do  its  work.     I  will  not   drag  you   through  all  the 
details  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  method  of  manur- 
ing ;  you  may  see  it  all  any  day  you  choose  on  my  farm, 
or  on  any  of  those  of  others  who  are  practising  the  same 
process.    What  I  want  you  to  believe,  is  that  town 
sewage  is  liquid  guano,  applicable  to  every  soil  and 
every  crop,  and  worthy  of  your  utmost  attention.    It  Is 
true  that  undrained  land,  requiring  drainage,  sueh  as 
heavy  clays  and  spring  soil,  must  undergo  that  operation 
before  they  can  derive  the  benefit  of  such  an  applica- 
tion ;  but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  chalk,  sands,  and 
hot  gravels,  almost  pmylngto  be  fertilised  by  the  sewage 
of  our  towns.    Although  I  apply  my  liquefied  manure 
on  the  surface,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  during  the 
summer  season,  and  amongst  the  growing  crops,  it  would 
be  far  more  advantageous  to  apply  it  subterraneoualy,  as 
effected  by  Mr.  Wilkins  last  year  at  Wokingham,  and 
this  yesr  at  Reading.     By  this  means  the  openness  and 
tillage  of  the  surface  are  undisturbed ;  the  rays  of  heat 
and  light  are  employed  in  warming  the  earth,  and  in 
evaporating  from  the  leaves  the  subterranean  supply  of 
fluids  which  the  plants  absorb  by  their  roots,  and  which 
arise  to  them  by  capillarity.    The  question  is  a  large 
one,  involving  considerations  of  cost ;  but  most  certainly 
production  is  vastly  increased  and  stimulated  by  the  new 
method.  One  important  reason  for  the  superiority  of  lique- 
fied over  solid  manures,  is,  that  water  is  the  great  arrester 
and  conveyance  of  ammonia,  that  invisible  and  truant 
spirit  which  is  ever  escaping  unseen  from  reeking  dung* 
heaps*    It  is  thia  ammonia  whioh  dissolves  the  aUica  of 
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the  soli,  tnd  make g  the  kernel  of  our  wheat,  and  the 
letn  of  oar  flesh ;  tnd  it  is  for  this  ammoma  that  we  so 
affectionately  prise  unwashed  Peruvian  guano,  or  bird*8- 
dnng.  When  you  have  learned  to  apply  flaid  manure 
to  the  soil,  you  will  find  your  crops  yield  as  much  as 
they  do  after  the  sheepfold  ;  and  you  will  get  com  as 
well  a«  atraw,  that  ia  if  you  do  not  aow  too  much  seed. 
You  must  give  up  all  hopea  of  obtaining  town  aewage  in 
a  solid  form,  for  Professor  Way's  able  paper  (which 
every  agriculturiat  ahould  read)  in  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society 'a  Journal,  and  other  evidencea,  are  conduaive 
on  that  point.  I  underatand  upon  good  authority  that 
the  Commiaaionera  of  Sewera  have  decided  that  a  main 
tunnel  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  Thames  ahall  receive  the 
sewage  of  1,200,000  people,  convey  it  to  Piumatead 
marahea,  whence  it  will  be  pumped  into  a  reaervoir,  and 
at  high  tide  pau  away  with  the  flood  water  of  the 
Thames-^tbat  ia,  if  Britiah  agriculture  ia  inaane  enough  to 
permit  such  a  cruel  waste.  The  question  will  arise, 
Who  is  to  undertake  this  ?  Now,  in  railroad  undertakinga, 
we  find  landed  proprietors  and  other  intereated  partiea 
joining  with  town  capitaliats.  and  affording  them  every  in- 
ducement andopportunity  toopen  up  a  country  with  gene- 
ral benefit.  Let  thesame  be  done  with  sewage.  Depend  upon 
it  without  this  co-operation  no  town  capitalists  will  be  so 
misealculatiog  as  to  place  their  capital  at  the  mercy  of 
local  prejudice  or  neglect.  It  therefore  remaina  with 
agriculture  itself  to  determine  whether  this  interesting 
question  shall  receive  its  proper  solution.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  new  company  haa  laid  down  ita  mun  line 
of  pipea  for  country  distribution,  where  will  you  find  the 
£Z  per  acre  for  the  net-work  of  iron-pit»ea,  &c.,  re- 
quiaite  on  every  farm.  It  appeara  to  me  that  where  the 
capital  is  required  it  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the 
Laoda  Improvement  Company  or  Land  Drainage 
Company,  and  that  the  annual  charge  which  would 
liquidate  principal  and  intereat  in  a  few  years  would  leave 
a  large  margin  of  advantage  for  both  landloid  and 
tenant.  To  those  who  desire  to  see  the  mode  of  apply- 
iog  town  sewage  may  be  quoted  the  instance  of  G.  H. 
Walker,  Eaq.,  who  takea  the  town  of  Rugby,  &c. ; 
— ^  Woraley,  Esq.,  of  Ruaholme  Park,  near  Mancheater, 
who  uses  the  sewage  of  a  neighbouring  district.  In 
both  these  cases,  steam-power  is  applied,  although  I 
think  Mr.  Walker's  pipea  of  3-inch  diameter  are  hardly 
large  enough  for  the  diameter  of  hia  pumpa.  Of  courae 
if  the  London  aewage  ia  used,  I  apprehend  it  would  be 
pumped  to  elevated  diatrict  reaervoira,  whence  it  would 
flow  from  main  pipea  connected  with  smaller  ones  on  the 
various  farms,  so  that  they  would  be  always  charged 
with  a  aufficient  preaaure  to  cauae  a  jet ;  thia  would 
render  unneceasary  any  ateam  engine  or  tank  on  the  farm. 
A  regiater  of  quantity  like  a  gas  meter  would  enable 
the  company  to  make  their  periodical  charge.  I  annex 
the  following  atatiatical  account  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  our  greateat 
authority  in  auch  matters  :*- 

"The  grots  daily  quantity  of  water  pumped  into  the  metro- 
polia  was,  in  the  year  1850,  44  million  gallona.  It  may  have 
been  increaaed  aomawhat  since  that  time,  but  I  should  eipect 
that  it  would  atiU  be  within  60  million  gaUona  pci  dien.    I 


proved  at  that  time  that  about  threa-fiAhi  of  the  quntitj 
pnmped  in  waa  vaated  on  aceoout  of  the  iatcrmittent  uethodi 
of  dutribotion.  The  actual  quantity  coniumed  for  domatic 
purpoiet,  or  that  you  could  estimate  for  aewage  u  coDttiniag 
hoaae  refnae,  or  honae  manure  in  auapention  or  aolotion  at 
timea  when  there  ia  no  rain  applicable  aa  manore,  would  not 
be  more  than  20  million  gallona  per  diem.  I  aay  house  minue 
brcanae  rain  and  atorm  watera  briug  aa  aurface  vaihingi  dnog 
from  the  atreeta,  and  aoot  and  birda'  dnng  from  the  loof  of 
houaea.  You  may  judge  of  the  daily  quantity  vitihly  by  the 
fact,  that  46  million  gallona  would  be  delivered  in  24  hoonby 
a  brook  9  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  nmniDg  at  the  rate  of  S 
feet  per  aeeoad,  or  a  little  more  than  two  milea  pn  hour;  lad 
three  aewera  of  three  feet  diameter,  and  of  a  proper  fall,  viQ 
auifice  for  the  removal  (for  distribution)  of  the  aanie  vAumt 
of  icf  uae  or  aoil  water.  The  total  weight  of  thia  annual  inpply 
of  water  ia  nearly  72  miUiont  of  toaa.  The  daily  coat  of 
raising  the  whole  anpply  by  engine-power  100  feet  ht/;h  (for 
distribution)  would  be  about  £25,  or  £9,000  per  snoom. 
Buppoaing  the  aupply  were  equally  diatributed  t.  «.,the44 
milliona,  it  would  be  about  60  paila-fuU  for  each  house,  ted 
would  weigh  about  13  cwt." 

Those  who  doubt  the  cheapneaa  at  whidi  water  can  be 
raiaed  may  be  aaaured  by  viaiting  the  Croydon  Water* 
worka,  where  650,000  gallona  are  forced  to  a  mile  dii- 
tant,  and  elevated  150  feet,  at  a  coat  of  13i  cwt.  of 
duat  coal  per  diem  of  24  houra.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conveyance,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  railway 
lines  might  be  availed  of  to  lay  down  lines  of  pipea;  bot, 
of  courae,  all  auch  qneationa  would  be  easily  arranged 
by  competent  engineering  author itiea.  Perhapa  it  will 
be  as  well  to  state  that  15  yards  of  three-inch  iron  pipe 
per  acre  will  be  all  that  is  required,  or  about  5|  cwt.  of 
iron  per  aCre.  Thia  ia  the  quantity  on  my  £irm.  I 
have  170  acrea  piped.  Amongat  nnmeroua  papenthat 
I  have  written  on  thia  subject,  I  beg  to  refer  to  ooe 
under  the  head  '<  Sewage,"  in  «  Blackle'a  Cyclopedia 
of  Agriculture."  The  value  of  London  aewage  hat  been 
variomly  estimated ;  but  Professor  Way,  in  hia  nsoal 
careful  way,  haa  calculated  it  by  its  ammonia  at  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  He  has  msde  no  ralaation 
of  the  water  alone.  I  apprehend  that  50  milliooi  of 
gallons  daily,  or  224,000  tons,  would  have,  even  when 
unmixed  with  manure,  a  considerable  irrigating  valne. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  application  of  sewage 
will  pay  the  farmer  a  profit,  and  leave  a  sufficient  io- 
terest  for  the  capital  invested  by  a  company,  let  us  cal- 
culate 72  million  tone  of  sewage  at  one  penny  per  ton, 
would  be  ;f  300,000.  Now,  toke  the  pumping  or  raiiiog 
thia  quantity  at  the  exaggerated  sum  of  £50,000  an- 
nually, there  would  remain  j^250,000as  interest  on 
capital  invested,  which,  at  six  per  cent,  would  be  alio 
the  exaggerated  aum  of  jf  4,000,000  sterling.  I  !»▼« 
assumed  the  sum  of  one  penny  per  ton  aa  representing 
that  which  would  leave  the  farmer  and  landlord  a  nrf 
large  profit  on  their  pipe  investment..  lean  ooDfirm 
this  by  my  own  practical  experience.  But  it  meat  be 
obviona  to  any  one  who  reaaona  that,  aa  100  tool  of 
water  per  aere  represent  a  rain-fall  of  24  boan,  this 
alone,  without  the  saturation  of  manure,  must  be  worth 
one  penny  per  ton,  or  8s.  4d.  per  acre,  and  indeed,  » 
dry  weather,  for  grass  crops,  rery  much  mors.    As  to 
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the  qaantHy  required  per  acre,  Mr.  Telfer,  of  CmnmiDg 
Pkrk,  Ayr,  telle  me  that  he  appUea  500  tone  of  water 
per  Seotdk  acre,  at  fife  dreniogf ,  to  hia  Italian  rye- 
ptm,  with  5  cwt.  of  gvano  at  each  dreeaing,  making  a 
total    annual    application    of    25     cwt.    of    guano 
per  Scotch  acre  (one-fonrth  larger  than  the  Engliih 
icre).    This  ie  in  a  naturally  mobt  climate;  therefore, 
we  may  eetimate  the  water-ahtorbiog  power  of  the 
birreo  aandy  waatea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis fiur  more  conaiderable.    That  thoee  wastes  would 
be  rendered  highly  productive  after  the  application  of 
town  sewage  cannot  be  doubted.    The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Wilkins*  who  grew  two  crops  of  hemp  and  flax  in 
oae  season  at  Wokingham,  last  year,  settle  the  question. 
Now,  if  you  apply  500  tons  per  acre  you  will  only  re- 
quire 152,000  acres  to  absorb  your  76  millions  of  tons. 
As  640  acres  are  a  square  mile,  you  would  at  that  rate 
require  237  square  miles,  or  a  square  area  whose  dia- 
meter would  be  about  15  miles.     I  haye  a  strong  con- 
Tietion  that  a  Tory  much  larger  quantity  of  sewage,  say 
1,000  tons  per  acre,  at  least  may  be  profitably  applied 
to  our  aandy,  gravelly,  and  chalky  wastes.    This  would 
afford  a  great  economy  in  distance  and  expense.    On 
the  Edinburgh  meadows  aa  much  as  6,000  tons  per 
Scotch  acre  are  applied ;  but  that  appears  to  me  hardly 
a  necessary  quantity.    Still,  if  such  large  quantities 
eoald  be  applied  to  so  limited  an  area,  it  is  clear  that 
inalead  of  one  penny  per  ton  the  cost  need  not  much 
exceed  one  farthing.    Six  thousand  tons  at  one  farthhifl^ 
per  too  would  be  j^6  5s.  per  acre.    This  would  pay ; 
for  the  average  letting  of  the  Edinburgh  meadows  to 
the  eow-keepers  was,  I  am  informed,  last  year  £21  per 
aere~a  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
town  sewage  on  waate  lands  that  were  a  few  years  since 
worthless  and  barren.    I  apprehend  no  one  will  doubt 
tile  economy  of  transmission  of  fluids  by  tubes,  seeing 
thst  by  road  carriage  the  charge  of  carting  near  the 
metropolis  would  be  at  least  8d.  per  ton  per  mile.   There 
is  no  fear  of  our  being  overwhelmed  with  cheap  hay  or 
taperabnndant  milk  by  this  process;  for  our  metro- 
politan wants  become  annually  more  and  more  gigantic ; 
bat  I  do  know,  from  extended  and  minute  observation, 
thst  the  infants  and  Juveniles  of  this  metropolis  would 
present  a  very  different  muscular  and  general  develop- 
ment if  this  scheme  were  carried  out,  for  now  the 
wreiehed  wrecka  of  noble  short-homed  cows,  observable 
oa  every  green  patch  around  the  metropolis,  speak 
Tolomes  of  the  thin  sky-blue  which  is  vainly  expected 
by  fond  parents  to  form  the  bone  and  flesh  of  their  dear 
dkildren.    Their  pallid  faces  and  feeble  limbs  present 
ia&Uible  evidence  of  defective  nutrition.    In  conclusion, 
I  do  hope  that  this  dub  of  practical  agriculturists  will, 
bj  their  resolution  this  eveninfTf  stamp  their  opinion  of 
tbe  neoeasity  for  this  great  national  economy. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
oa  this  important  and  opportune  subject.  He  used  the 
word  "opportune"  advisedly,  certain  bills  being  about  to 
ooBie  before  the  legislature  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ieety  which  materially  affected  the  intereata  of  the  farmers 
of  Bnglaad.  The  great  difficulty  hitherto  had  been 
tbat  even  when  farmera  were  fully  convinced  of  the  Talue 


of  sewage,  they  had  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
ic.    Enormous  maasea  of  liquid  manure  had  been  con- 
atantly  pouring  into  the  rivers,  or  wasliog  in  cesspools 
sll  over  the  kingdom,  because  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  English  farmer.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  aewage  of  a  town  generally  increased  in  value 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  to  which  it  was  removed 
(Hear,  hear).     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  attempta  had  been  made  to  pump  the  sewage 
up.    But  what  waa  the  result  ?    Why,  that  it  had  been 
couTcyed  to  diatricts  where  the  farmer  could  obtain  the 
richest  stable  manure,  and  concentrated  manure  of  all 
deseriptiona,  for  the  mere  cost  of  carting  it  away  (Hear, 
hear).    Under  such  circumstanoea  it  waa  not  surprising 
that  the  thing  had  proved  a  failure.    A  new  light, 
however,  had  now    dawned  on   the   British   public, 
chiefly,  he  must  say,  through  the  great  and  almost 
gigantic  efforts  of  his  friend  Mr.  Chadwick.    That  gen. 
tleman  had  made  it  understood  that  aewage,  instead  of 
being  poured  into  an  adjoining  river,  ahonld  be  conveyed 
tea  distance;  and  the  reault  waa  that  the  metropolis 
was  now  about  to  set  a  noble  example  in  that  respect. 
Only  laat  week  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers, 
of  which  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  wpa  a  member,  resolved  to 
make  a  commencement  by  oonstructing  a  sewer  which 
should  take  the  whole  of  the  sewsge  of  tUe  inhabiunta 
of  the  metropolis  south  of  the  Thamea.    That  sewer  waa 
to  commence  in  Lambeth,  to  proceed  through  South* 
wark,  at  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  after  tra- 
▼ersing  Rotherhithe,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Wool- 
wich, it  was  finally  to  empty  itself  as  low  down  the  river 
as  Plumstead  Marshes.    On  arriving  here  it  would  be 
pumped  out  of  this  great  truak  sewer,  which,  at  its  exit, 
would  be  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  by  means  of  an  engine, 
into  a  receiver,  whioh  would  be  lan^e  enough  to  contain 
the  sewage  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  south  of  the 
Thames  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  at  the  first  ebb  of 
the  tide  it  would  be  poured  into  the  river,  so  that  it 
could  not  return  to  annoy  the  citixens.    The  Commis* 
sionersof  the  Metropolitan  Sewera  were  at  present  obliged 
to  dispose  of  the  sewage  in  that  manner;  but  they  hoped 
it  would  not  long  find  its  way  into  the  river.    It  must 
be  got  rid  of  in  aome  way  ;  but  they  were  convinced 
that  no  long  period  would  have  elapsed,  after  this  ar* 
rangement  had  been  carried  out,  before  some  means 
would  be  found  of  pumping  that  great  mass  of  liquid 
manure  to  an  elevated  position,  and  leaving  it  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  its  own  grarity  over  the  thirsty  gravels  of  the 
county  of  Kent.  A  similar  arrangement  was  to  be  made 
for  the  north  of  London,  with  its  population  of  about 
two  millions.      In  that  case  the   sewage  was  to  be 
pumped  into  a  receiver  at  Barking  Creek;  and  thus 
on  both  sides  of  the    river  huge  volumes  of  liquid 
manure  would  be  available  for  the  purpoaes  of  agricul- 
ture.   Considering  of  what  this  sewsge  consisted,  it  waa 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  allowed  perma- 
nently to  find  ita  way  into  the  river.    The  amount  of 
sewage  conveyed  by  the  sewer  on  the  south  side  of  Lon- 
don would  be  equal  to  at  least  9,000,000  imperial  gallons 
per  hour.    What  did  each  of  these  gallons  of  sewage 
contain  that  the  farmer  could  render  available  ?    Pro* 
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feMor  Waj,  who,  betides  being  ta  eicellent  dbemist, 
was  thorougblj  pnetictl,  tnd  always  looked  to    the 
ponnda,  abiUiags,  and  pence,  itated,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  AgricaUaral  Society,  toL  kt.,  page  15S,  that 
in  an  imperial  gallon  of  London  aewage,  annODgat  other 
anbttanoes  not  so  uiefal  to  the  farmer,  be  foond  the  fol- 
lowing :— Organic  matter  and  aalta  of  ammonia,  801*82 
grains ;   phosphoric  acid,  10*44  grains ;    lime,  24*53 
grains;  potash,  from  the  detritus  of  the  London  streets, 
48*15  grains— total  of  all  substances,   492*26  grains. 
With  regsrd  to  the  washings  of  the  London  streets  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Meehi,  he  was  once  inclined  to  think, 
in  common  with  many  others,  that  they  eonld  not  be  of 
much  valae ;   bnt  it  appeared  from  the  eiaminations  of 
Prof.  Way— examinations  made  for  the  use  of  the  Oeneral 
Board  of  Health— that  efcn  theae  contained  snbstanees 
most  ralnable  for  the  purposes  of  the  farmer  (Hear, 
hear) .    The  Professor's  eiaminations  had  two  divisions, 
one  hating  reference  to  atreets  which  were  macadamised, 
the  other  to  streets  pared  with  granite ;  and,  what  they 
would  not  perhsps  be  prepared  to  erpecr,  the  latter 
were  found  to  contain  the  most  faluable  substances.    In 
a  gallon  of  atreet- water  from  a  granite-paved  atreet  of 
great  traffic,  Professor  Way  found   82  75    grains  of 
potaah ;  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  from  a  similarly 
paved  street  of  little  traffic  he  found  8*75  grains  of 
potash.     In  a  gallon  of  water  from  a  macadamised 
street  of  great  traffic  the  quantity  of  potash  was  18*77 
grains ;  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  from  a  similar 
street  of  small  traffic  5*27  grains.    Improved  arrange- 
ments with  rrgard  to  sewage  were  not  confined  to  Lon- 
don, but  were  being  extended  to  the  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  people  were  beginning  to  feel  that 
10  sleep  over  cesspools,  or  to  allow  their  contents  to  flow 
into  the    adjoining    wells— the  water  in  .whioh  had 
perhaps  been  drunk  several  times  before — ^was  not  very 
rational,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health.    He  waa  convinced  that  the  aewage 
of  the  large  towns  of  this  country  would  soon  be  gene- 
rally managed  on  more  scientific  principles  than  it  had 
been,  and  when  the  sewage  was  collected  into  reservoirs, 
unlesi  he  had  over-rated  the  skill,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise  of  the  farmers  of  England,  they  would  not  be 
slow  ro  aTail  themselves  of  the  boon  thus  offered  to 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Chadwick  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Johnson  would 
state  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  his 
own  house  to  some  land  adjacent. 

Mr.  JoHvsoN  said  his  experiments  had  now  been 
going  on  for  four  years.  He  had  been  desirous  of  asoer. 
taining  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  a 
house,  containing  five  inhabitanta-- which,  it  would  be 
remembered,  was  the  average  population  of  all  the 
houses  in  England— to  a  given  area  of  land.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  he  had  the  soil 
analysed  before  the  experiments  commenced,  and  he 
had  had  it  analysed  since.  The  result  which  was  quite 
satisfactory,  would  shortly  be  published  in  detail:  it 
was  shortly  this,  that  while  the  cultivators  of  grass  land 
Oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  hedge  had  been  very  well 


contented  with  a  cutting  and  a  half  in  the  yetr,  bs  hsd 
got  five  separata  ontlings.    (Uenr,  hear.) 

Mr.  CASTLKTiNn,  a  member  of  the  Croydon  Board 
of  Health,  observed,  in  reference  to  the  ebstnictiooi  to 
such  experiments,  that  three  actions  had  been  com* 
menced  by  mills  at  Croydon  against  the  Croydon 
Sewage  Company. 

Mr.  Wood  (Sussex)  said  that,  if  the  sewage  codd 
be  carried  at  the  rate  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mechi,  it  mmt 
certainly  answer  the  purpose  of  capitalists  to  provide  the 
drains  and  pipes,  and  do  the  pumping  ;  and  if  it  coald 
by  these  means  be  conveyed  to  their  doors,  he  was  utls- 
fied  the  farmers  would  not  be  so  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests as  to  decline  to  buy  it.  To  provide  the  macliinerj 
was  a  matter  that  did  not  rest  with  the  farmer :  it  wsi 
rather  the  work  of  capitaliata  in  the  towns ;  and  if  ike 
club  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  would  give  something 
like  a  correct  idea  of  the  expense  at  which  the  thing 
might  l>e  done,  and  show  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
the  farmer  to  incur  that  expense,  the  discussion  of  the 
question  would  have  proved  practical  and  beneficial ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean, 
such  arrangements  would  be  made  as  to  sbsorb  for 
agricultural  purposes  the  whole  of  the  liquid  manure  of 
the  large  towns  (Hear). 

Mr.  B.  Wkhstsr  said  that  at  Malvern,  whioh  stood 
upon  a  hill,  and  waa  well  supplied  with  water,  the  ss«a^ 
waa  collected  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  its  me 
was  undoubtedly  attended  with  great  peeuntary  reiiiltt, 
doubling,  and  in  aome  caaea  even  trebling  the  value  of 
tho  lands  to  which  it  was  applied.  Mr.  Litiledale, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  had  been  csrryisf 
out  this  system  of  irrigation,  and  as  far  as  mere  profit 
was  concerned  nothing  could  answer  better ;  but  vary 
great  objeotion  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants  residisg  io 
the  vicinity  on  account  of  the  dreadful  smell  which  re- 
salted  from  the  practice  in  the  aummer,  and  which  coo- 
stitttted  a  aeriona  nuisanoe.  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed 
that  if  the  sewsge  of  London  oould  be  taken  to  sueb  poor 
»andy  soils  as  Bagshot  Heath,  whioh  now  prodaoed  do* 
thing,  they  might  aoon  be  converted  into  the  finest 
market.gardena  in  the  world ;  but  its  applioation  to  city 
soils  wu  not  very  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  benefit 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  ssld,  some  years  had  elapied 
aince  laat  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  clubepon 
this  subject,  and  at  that  time  few  or  no  experiments  had 
"been  made.  He  had  little  to  communicate  that  wssnew, 
and  he  ahould  not  have  Tentured  to  address  the  clab  to- 
night, did  he  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer  the  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  liquid  manure  put  forward  by  the  last 
speaker,  namely,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  noisanee 
(Hear).  To  the  method  of  distribution  to  which  that 
gentleman  had  referred,  and  which  had  been  the  method 
in  use  for  fifty  years  at  Edinburgh  and  other  places, 
there  were  certainly  strong  objections  on  that  gronod. 
It  did  indeed  create  a  sewer^lake,  the  evaporation  from 
which  was  undoubtedly  Tory  objectionable.  But  this 
was  the  case  not  only  with  sewer  water ;  for  if  they 
examined  the  operationi  of  water-meadowf ,  they  would 
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fioiiihtt  tbey  weiii,  im  tr«tii,btt(  extecdteii  iiiarihet»  wUre 
Um  rot  was  ptefAleat  m  shetpf  rad  tha  typhvm  io  men. 
Tbw  VIS  obtemd  man  etpecitUy  in  luly ;  b«iiea.U 
WM  t  pAft  of  the  ItaUin  Uw  that  wAtar-meadowi  shoald 
soft  bo  formed  witfaiD  iiz  nUei  of  a  city  (Hear,  hear). 
He  bad  not  oaly  tbii  objectioii  in  a  aanltary  point  of 
Tieir,  but  on  inTcatigating  the  aubjeot  he  had  alao  agri- 
ealtvral  okiiectlona  to  the  praotice*  At  the  water* 
BMadowB  of  Edinburgh  they  had  nied  in  the  course  of 
yean  not  leaa  than  aUty  inehea  of  sewerage.  The  great 
pdnt  he  had  got  friends  to  esUbltsh  was  this,  that  by 
iootber  method  of  distribntion.  t.  a.,  by  the  jet,  and 
girea  oat  in  anch  proportiona  aa  the  plant  required  at 
diifereot  timee,  a  urnch  kaa  amoont  of  liqnid  manure 
weald  attain  the  object  much  more  effectually  (Hear, 
hear) ;  and  he  Tentured  to  say  that  it  had  been  profcdi 
in  respect  to  the  Edinburgh  water-meadows,  that,  on 
leooant  of  the  great  valae  of  the  land— namely,  £iO  an 
sere^tbe  rent  of  the  apace  occupied  in  earners  would 
]wj  for  puttUig  down  iron  pipes  and  diatributing  the 
naoars  by  that  method  (Hear).  To  the  water-meadow 
ijttem  of  diatribution  he  objected,  therefore,  on  the  im« 
portant  egrionlturai  ground— the  ground  of  cost.  There 
were  iome  plaose,  ea  in  Devonahire  for  instanoe,  with 
fsod  ondulatiDg  surfeecs,  where  these  meadows  could  be 
aade  st  a  dmop  rate ;  but  in  other  casea  they  could  not 
be  made  at  lean  than  from  £10  to  ;£16  an  acre.  Now, 
hj  erery  aaetliod  yet  tried  of  pipe  distribution  by  steam 
power,  the  coat  of  laying  down  pipea  would  be  from  £4 
te  £if  which  might  be  commuted  hito  about  6s.  a^year 
Ratal  for  the  pipea ;  and  the  coal  of  the  application,  in- 
eladiag  the  interaat  of  capital,  and  all  put  together, 
woald,  he  thought,  be  about  10s.  or  12s.  per  acre  per 
maam  $  whilnt  the  coat  of  forming  and  keeping  meadowa 
■kme  would  be  aeldom  leas  than  from  £1  16s.  to  if  2  per 
acre  per  annnm.  With  reapect  to  the  question  of  nni- 
naca,  Mr.  Webster  had  HM>ken  of  Mr.  Littledale's  dis* 
tribation  of  oaanure  in  that  point  of  ?iew.  How  Mr. 
LitUedale  diatribnted  he  (Mr.  Chadwick)  ooald  not  tell. 
It  might  be  that  the  tank  in  which  it  was  reoeif  ed,  or 
mme  carrier,  waa  the  nuisance. 

Mr.  WEBSTBii:  No]  they  are  all  through  pipes  as 
70a  propose. 

Mr.  Cbabwxck  admitted  there  was  a  nuissnceat 
the  moment  of  distribution.  At  Manchester  he  had  had 
dUuibated  three  loads  of  old  night-soil  in  about 
•ercn  of  water,  and  in  a  state  most  offensire )  but  within 
twenty  minotce  ufter  the  distribution,  any  person  going 
orer  the  land  would  have  been  unable  to  detect  that  sooh' 
la  operation  had  been  performed  (Hear).  In  the  neigh- 
boarbood  of  the  parks,  where  they  had  been  top-dressed 
wiib  road-scrapings,  children  were  known  to  bsTo  beea 
nek  for  weeks  afterwards,  and  he  had  himself  seen 
eaies  in  which  serious  miicbief  had  followed  the 
process  of  top-dressing  the  psrks  with  rosd-scrspings 
and  dang.  The  way  to  suppress  that  nuisance  was  first 
to  pot  the  whole  of  the  msoure  into  water,  and  then 
apply  it  by  the  method  of  jet  distribution.  And  if  the 
sppUcation  was  made  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  nine  the  park  would  be  free  from  the  nuisance  (Hear, 
^mt).    Mr,  Meehi'a  tank  was  a  looaUty  that  be  ihould 


not  like  to  risit  with  hie  stomach  in  a  auaoeptible  atate 
(a  laugh) ;  and  he  had  often  tohi  Mr.  Mecbi  that  he  ap- 
plied hia  manure  in  too  great  a  degree  of  atrength,  and 
that  he  would  greatly  improve  hia  culture  if  he  were  to 
dilute  it  more,  and  apply  it  more  frequently  (Hear); 
nevertheless,  if  they  went  there,  snd  witnessed  the  dis- 
tribution, they  would  find  that  in  ten  miuutea  the 
nuisance  ceased  to  exist.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ez- 
tenaien  of  thia  practice  bebg  the  eatension  of 
a  nuisance,  he  waa  confident  it  waa  one  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  parks  of  the  metropolis,  woold 
put  a  atop  to  a  nuisance,  and  greatly  relieve 
the  persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood*  Ex- 
perience on  that  head  waa  very  complete  and  latisfac- 
tory ;  and  he  deduced  it  from  the  case  of  Rugby,  where 
the  system  bad  just  begun  to  be  introdnced  under  the 
following  circumstances  t— It  happened  that  the  outfall 
of  the  sewer  there  came  immediately  before  the  maniion 
of  Mr.  Walker;  and  that  gentleman,  apprehending 
serious  results,  was  induced  to  read  what  had  been  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject  of  sewerage,  and  to  viait  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Mecbi,  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing how  this  mode  of  distribution  affected  the  nuisance. 
Mr.  Walker  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  on  that  head,  and 
also  aa  to  the  productive  power  of  the  manure,  that  he 
at  once  made  an  offer  to  the  town  of  Rugby  for  the 
whole  of  ita  aewage.  He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had  recently 
seen  Mr.  Walker,  and  inquired  of  him  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  nuiiance ;  and  the  answer  he  received  waa 
that  it  was  entirely  at  an  end  (Hear).  Another  in- 
stance in  which  the  system  had  been  carried  out  was 
under  precisely  similar  circumslancea,  at  Mr.  Wors- 
ley's,  Rusholme  Park,  Manchester.  Mr.  Worsley 
occupied  some  land  near  an  outfall  that  dis« 
charged  itself  into  a  brook  forming  the .  ornamental 
water  before  his  manaion.  He  bad  in  hia  occupation 
about  seventy  acrea  of  park  land,  and  for  the  purpoae 
of  avoiding  a  nuisance  in  applying  the  manure  to  the 
land,  he  wea  advised  to  distribute  it  in  the  liquefied 
form.  Mr.  Mechi  and  be  (Mr.  Chadwick)  were  prcMnt 
at  the  distribution,  and  they  could  both  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  nuisance.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  putting  an  end  to  the 
nuisance  was  putting  an  end  to  the  waste  (Hear,  bear). 
When  manure  was  spread  in  a  solid  form,  what  waa  the 
operation  which  took  place  ?  It  first  became  disinte* 
grated  by  decomposition ;  and  in  that  process,  as  every 
chemist  knew,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  manure 
escaped,  and  all  they  got  was  some  portion  of  the  residue 
washed  into  the  soil  by  occasional  raina.  By  tha  other 
method,  they  put  it  iu  solution  at  once,  and  thus  avoided 
all  the  loss  which  was  caused  by  decomposition.  Any 
farmer  might  aatisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  without 
committing  his  whole  farm  to  it.  Let  him  take  a  load 
of  stable-dung,  put  it  in  solution  in  water,  and  apply  it 
with  a  water-pipe  on  a  limited  portion  of  land  ;  be  would 
then  easily  see  the  result.  He  would  be  able  either  to 
fertilise  an  area  five-fold  that  which  ho  could  do  with  a 
single  load  spread  in  a  solid  form,  or  fertilise  the  aame 
area  to  a  five-fold  degree  (Hear).  A  friend  of  his,  in 
Americai  who  dJ<l  this  for  horticnltursl  purposes,  osto* 
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nltbed  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  ahows  by  the 
mafnitnde  and  weight  of  hie  prodnce.  Thej  saw  him 
drawiog  from  a  hogshead  something  that  they  regarded 
as  a  great  elixir,  and  the  people  were  nearly  ready  to 
tear  him  to  pieces  in  order  to  get  his  secret  oat  of  him. 
The  secret  was  this  :  taking  off  the  top  of  the  hogs- 
head he  put  into  it  a  load  of  stable-dung,  and  ordered  his 
gardener  to  poor  fresh  water  upon  it  until  the  smell  was 
entirely  gone.  Here,  then,  was  the  whole  of  his  secret. 
With  these  simple  appliances  he  had  achiefed  such  mag- 
nificent resnlts  (Hear,  hear).  Doabts  had,  however, 
been  expressed  upon  the  snbject.  One  authority  said  it 
would  do  for  green  crops,  but  he  doubted  if  it  would 
answer  for  cereals.  It  had  been  a  maxim  with  him  (Mr. 
Cbadwick),  for  some  years  past,  that  the  fact  of  a  thing 
being  done  was  cogent  CTidenoe  of  its  possibility  (Hear, 
hear).  Let  the  gentleman,  then,  who  entertained  these 
doubts  look  at  the  results — the  crops  of  every  kind — 
which  had  been  produced  (Hear,  hear).  In  Scotland, 
where  the  thing  had  been  carefully  done,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  from  a  Scotch  acre,  which  was  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  English,  as  much  as  ninety  tons  of 
cabbages  (applause).  Mr.  Mechi  would  corroborate 
him  when  he  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  cereals 
—with  the  wheats — they  had  found  no  instance  where 
one-fourth  more  per  acre  bad  not  been  produced  by  this 
method  of  applying  manure  than  by  the  highest  culture 
in  top-dressing,  or  other  means.  He  thought  he  was 
correct  in  stating  that. 
Mr.  Mbchi  :  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Chadwick.  —  With  reipect  to  other  crops, 
he  had  seen  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  W.  Uoskins 
upon  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  best  to  apply 
the  manures  in  a  puWerised  form.  But,  as  powder,  Ihere 
was  not  one  particle  of  It  that  could  feed  the  plant  (Hear, 
hear).  A  powerful  microscope  was  necessary  to  discover 
the  mouths  of  the  plant — the  spongia.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, that  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  could  enter  the 
plant.  Mr.  Pusey,  also,  had  exprrsted  doubts  respecting 
the  use  of  liquid  manure.  But  in  bis  last  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  had 
given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  difference  in 
effect  between  the  water  drill  and  the  other  drill.  To 
his  surprise,  Mr.  Pusey  found  that  he  had  double  the 
crops  he  had  ever  had  before.  With  these  examples, 
and  those  of  some  30  of  40  farms  that  were  now  at  work 
with  it,  and  of  numerous  towns  that  were  going  to  work 
with  it,  he  (Mr.  Chadwick)  thought  the  club  was  in  a 
better  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  than  when  they 
last  had  the  question  before  them  (Hear,  hear).  The  dif- 
ficulty which  stood  in  the  way  was  chiefly  the  question 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  who  should  pay  the 
cost.  As  he  had  already  observed,  be  objected  to  water* 
meadows  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  also  on  agricultural 
grounds  as  wasteful  both  of  cspital  and  manure.  What 
he  apprehended  would  be  done  was  this— that  at  the  out- 
fall they  would  have  an  engine,  and  run  the  pipes  along 
the  highways  and  byeways.  The  hose  or  distributory 
apparatus  could  be  worked  for  800  or  1,000  yards,  and 
manure  right  and  left.  To  run  the  pipes  along  highwajs 
and  byewajs,  however,  legitUtive  way-leave  would  be 


required ;  but  when  that  was  obtained,  all  the  fsmer 
who  wanted  a  dose  of  manure  for  his  land  would  have 
to  4o  would  be  to  give  his  order  to  the  town.  It  would 
be  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  between  the  town  and  the 
farmer ;  but  what  he  had  always  said  to  the  towns  vss 
that  at  first  they  should  give  it  to  the  farmer  for  nothing. 
He  believed  that  more  was  to  be  realised  by  this  method 
of  distribution  than  by  the  water  meadow,  though  they 
all  knew  what  great  advantages  had  accrued  from  tbst 
system.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  scattered  experieoee 
which  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question.  In  laying  down  new  sewage  for  a  town,  oat 
would  oome  a  farmer,  for  example,  and  exclaim  *'  Hsllo! 
you  musn't  divert  that  sewer,"  and  upon  inquiry  it 
would  turn  out  that  for  years  that  farmer  had  been 
quiedy  using  the  contents  of  the  sewer  to  an  extent 
which  was  only  to  be  measured  by  the  dsim  he  let  op 
for  compensation ;  and  he  oould  assure  the  dub  that  tbos 
had  hum  claims  to  compensation  by  mardiioneises  ind 
others,  on  account  of  such  diversions  of  sewers,  to  in 
enormous  amount  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  when  the  farmers  got  these  sewers  in  their 
neighbourhood,  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  mode 
of  application  he  recommended  was  by  far  the  moit 
efllcadous  of  any  that  had  yet  been  adopted.  With 
respect  to  their  own  manures,  he  should  ssy  that, 
generally,  throughout  the  country  (except  with  neh 
advanced  farmers  as  collected  it  in  tanks)  there  wsi  still 
a  total  waste  of  liquid  manure  (Hear,  hear).  Certainly 
the  pipes  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlords ;  but  the  best  mode  of  doing  it  was  throngh 
the  instrumentality  of  some  of  the  companies.  He  did 
not  refer  to  any  company  in  particular ;  for  the  prin- 
dple  upon  which  they  all  acted  was,  he  bdieved,  a  MUiid 
and  good  one  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MooRB  said  that  in  the  year  1826  he  read  a  re- 
port upon  the  water-meadows  of  Edinburgh,  which 
contained  statements  of  results  so  startling  in  their 
nature,  that  he  went  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonally iufipecting  them  himself,  and  found  that  aome 
of  the  meadows  were,  in  fact,  letting  for  as  ranch  ai 
;f  20,  and  some  of  them  even  £50  an  acre.  As  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  he  could  scarcely  imagine  how  it  was  pot- 
sible  that  land  could  be  made  to  realise  so  large  a  rental, 
but  inquiries  on  the  spot  compdled  him  to  sdmit  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  report 
These  meadows  were  cut  no  less  than  six  times  s  year 
with  as  heavy  a  swathe  as  a  man  could  cut  with  a  leytbe, 
which  was  then  brought  in  to  feed  the  mildi  eowi  in 
Edinburgh.  Since  then  he  had  seen  most  of  the  irriga- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sito- 
ntshing  in  its  results  was  that  at  Mansfidd.  There  the 
neighbouring  meadows  were  irrigated  by  a  stream  whies 
ran  through  the  town,  and  which  was  not  hslf  the 
strength  of  the  liquid  manure  of  Edhiburgh.  Tbeae 
meadows,  after  having  been  let  at  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  and 
farmed  at  a  great  expense,  were  levelled  by  the  Dake  of 
PorUand  ;  and  when  he  (Mr.  Moore)  inspected  them, 
they  were  actually  making  a  return  of  i?ll  an  acre. 
That,  he  conceived,  was  a  greater  proof  of  the  adrsntage 
of  irrigating  with  highly  dUuted  manure  tim  ths  «x- 
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•mpla  of  Edmbugh  itielf.  He  obwrrcd  that  it  wm 
iteted  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  1846,  that  the  meadowg  at 
Edinbargh  were  iDJorioos  to  the  public  health  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Moon)  learned  that  the  water  eontained  lo  much 
lolid  matter  in  mechanical  enspension,  that  before  it 
WIS  pat  in  the  meadowf ,  Urge  tanks  recetyed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  that  matter  to  precipitate ;  and 
these  tanks,  or  cesspoolSi  were  certainly  a  naisance : 
for,  Bs  their  contents  became  decomposed,  they  threw 
ont  gaset  which  were  decidedly  detrimental  to  health. 
The  precipitate  in  the  tanks  had  been  offered  to  the 
ftfmers  in  the  ncighbonrhood,  hot  they  refused  to  take 
it  even  for  the  expense  of  carting  away ;  and  he  sup- 
posed it  remained  there  still.  It  waa  not  the  soUd 
matter  contained  in  the  liquid,  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
lupeosion,  that  wai  moat  Taluable  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant,  but  that  which  was  in  a  atate  of  chemical  solution. 
He  granted  that  solid  manure  put  on  the  surface  of  the 
land  was  not  entirely  lost,  because  the  first  shower  of 
rain  that  fell  washed  the  soluble  matter  into  the  soil ;  but 
it  waa  only  when  rain  did  fall,  that  any  benefit  was  de- 
riTed  from  that  description  of  manuring.  One  of  the 
BOit  intereatinf^  peculiarities  in  the  application  of  liquid 
maoare  waa  this,  that  they  would  feed  the  crop  aa  they 
fed  the  animal.  In  faet,  they  supplied  the  crop  with 
neat  and  drink,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
London  they  oould,  as  Mr.  IVleehi  remarlied,  obtain  it 
St  a  less  expense  than  they  incurred  in  carting  soluble 
matter  and  spreading  it  on  the  land.  He  knew  this  to  be 
a  fact— it  waa  capable  of  proof.  It  had  been  objected 
that  this  system  was  not  adapted  to  clay  lands.  He  ad- 
mitted the  foree  of  that  objection,  so  fur  as  undrained 
land  was  coooemed ;  but  where  day  land  was  drained 
and  tnbsoiled,  no  application  of  manure  would  prove  so 
productive  aa  that  of  liquid  manure. 

Mr.  SiDNBY  thought  the  discussion  could  hare  been 
kept  more  elooely  to  the  subject  aa  it  stood  on  the  card ; 
sad,  for  his  pairt,  he  would  lilie  to  see  some  experiments 
carried  on,  on  a  scale  proportionate  with  the  importance 
of  the  question,  for  he  was  tired  of  hearing  the  results 
that  had  been  obtained  from  the  sixth  of  an  acre  or 
from  a  wine-glasa. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  aaid  he  had  asoertained  by  experiment  that 
the  average  depoait  per  annum  of  manure  by  the  human 
spcciea  waa  11  cwt.  of  urine,  and  l^cwt.  of  solid  excre- 
ment ;  and,  wbatOTer  might  be  the  value  of  these  when 
dilated  with  water,  he  found  their  prerious  Talue  to  be 
trom  129.  to  15s.  per  person  per  annum.  That  was 
ibout  as  much  as  could  be  safely  predicated.  Ue  had 
seen  many  attempts  made  to  obtain  liquid  excretae  in  a 
more  oouTenient  form ;  but  in  every  ease  the  amount  of 
water  mixed  with  them  prevented  them  from  being  re- 
duced to  a  solid  form ;  and  he  hsd  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  impossible  in  any  way  to  separate  the 
solid  and  ammoniacal  substances  from  liquid  sewage,  so 
u  to  make  them  available  in  a  solid  state.  There  was 
BO  known  process  by  which  they  could  separate  its 
manuring  principlea  from  sewage  water.  They  could 
obtain  the  solid  matter  arith  ease ;  but  when  they  knew 
that  there  were  phosphatea  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
tmmonia  and  nitrates,  which  they  did  not  and  oould  not 


separate  by  the  ordinary  tneaas,  they  unit  perceive  that 
those  ordinary  meana  of  separation  would  not  apply* 
Whether  or  not  new  modes  of  separation  would  be  dia* 
covered  was,  of  course,  an  open  qneation ;  but  up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  experiments  proving  that  the 
thing  waa  practicable.  He  had  therefore  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  dbtribntion  of  this  valuable  manure 
—and  the  manure  of  London  was,  he  would  observe, 
worth  from  jfl, 500,000  to  ;^,000,000  per  annum- 
could  be  accomplished  in  no  other  mode  than  by  pump* 
ing  it  out  and  uaiog  it  for  irrigation  at  a  distance.  The 
smell  which  arose  waa,  oenainly,  a  little  difficulty  in  the 
way.  He  had  experienced  an  unpleasant  smell  from  ita 
uae ;  but  the  odour  generally  arose  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  its  having  been  kept  too  long.  If  means  were 
devised  by  which  the  manure  could  be  pumped  ont  and 
distributed  within  eight-and-forty  hours,  this  difficulty 
would  disappear ;  and  it  would  depend  on  the  extent  of 
country  to  be  irrigated  by  thia  means  whether  the  thing 
oould  be  done  or  not. 

Mr.  Cbadwiok  aaid  that,  when  they  smelt  anything 
in  the  streets  from  aaewer,  they  might  rely  upon  it  that 
it  waa  a  sewer  of  deposit,  and  that  the  manure  had  been 
there  five  or  six  daya ;  and  in  the  new  method  of  using 
pipes,  everything  issued  from  the  outfall  in  a  form  in 
which  it  was  never  seen  previously.  The  delivery  was 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  milea  an  hour  in  some  towns, 
and  in  none  was  it  less  than  a  mile  and  a-half.  By  the 
new  method,  all  manures  would  be  delivered  out  before, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have  time  to 
commence  decomposition,  about  four  days  elapsing  be* 
fore  it  began  to  enter  into  that  state. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  said,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  sewage 
water  upon  cereals,  if  they  gave  a  dressing  or  two  of 
sewage  water  to  a  wheat  crop,  and  afterwards  had  a 
loog>  continued  wet  season,  the  probability  was  that  the 
whole  crop  would  be  laid.  He  did  not  see  how  thia  waa 
to  be  got  over,  except  by  the  exercise  of  intelligenoe. 
If  they  had  a  dry  summer,  everything  that  they  did  in 
this  way  would  be  attended  with  the  greateat  advantage  ; 
but  if  they  had  a  very  wet  season  after  using  sewage 
water,  the  crop  would  be  thrown  down.  To  thia  diffi« 
culty  they  would  always  be  exposed  by  using  dissoWed 
manure  of  any  kind  whatever.  In  liondon,  and  other 
places  similarly  situated,  mechanical  means  must  be 
adopted,  in  order  that  the  sewage  might  be  carried 
where  it  was  wanted. 

Mr.  AcTOM  thought,  as  the  Club  had  invited  professional 
men  connected  vrith  the  science  of  agriculture  to  become 
members,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allotted 
one  general  question  for  discussion  ;  still,  by  whateyer 
meana  the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural  produce 
conld  be  increased—whether  by  solid  manure,  manufac" 
factored  manure  in  open  sheds  or  in  boxes,  or  in  a 
liquid  state  by  means  of  pipes,  hose,  and  engine,  for 
dispersing  It  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Mecbi — be  should  be  glad  of  it ;  and 
he  would  draw  Mr.  Nesbit's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  r.ewly-sown  grass  in  Kennington  Park,  formerly 
Kennington  Common,  which  had  been  filled  up  with 
town-sewage  and  drainage  and  sweepings,^  had  turned 
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ytUow  ]  and  ha  skoQld  likt  to  biT«  his  opinion  on  this 
snbjeet.  Uoworer,  the  eoontrf  wonld  thank  the  Clab 
for  having  brought  thli  important  subject  before  the 
pnblio  when  prioi'S  were  so  high,  and  liltely  to  continue 
so,  and  when  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  our 
usual  supplies  from  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  perhaps 
from  other  exporting  countries. 

The  Cbaikman  obserTcd  that  he  did  not  think  the 
nuisance  arisini(  from  the  use  of  liquid  manure  could  be 
greater  than  that  which  was  occasioned  by  spreading 
fcrm-yard  dung  on  the  land.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disagreeable  for  a  time  than  the  latter,  but  the  smell  of 
sewerage  water  went  off  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
People  were  now*  a- day  getting  very  faatldious  respect* 
ing  this  question.  For  instance,  he  (Mr.  Shearer)  madea 
dung-heap,  and  was  threatened  by  the  magistrates.  He 
put  out  the  manure,  and  a  lady  fainted.  He  set  Are  to 
the  couch,  and,  the  smoke  happening  to  turn  the  wrong 
way,  all  his  neighbours  declared  they  were  driven  out  of 
their  houses.  The  fact  was,  that  the  nuisance  waa  a 
purely  imaginatire  one,  if  the  system  of  application  were 
carried  out  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
One  difllonlty  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind  was, 
the  low  situation  of  most  of  our  towns,  which  in  general 
were  built  on  the  banks  of  streams  ;  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible  to  raise  them,  their  sewage  could  be  oonTcycd 
to  the  surrounding  bills  only  by  means  of  pofrerfol 
steam»engines.  Whatever  might  be  the  method  adopted 
for  raising  this  water,  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
piiy  a  company  well  to  undertake  the  operation.  It 
waa  to  great  companies,  then,  that  they  must  luok  to 
carry  it  oat ;  and  once  accomplished,  he  waa  satisfied 
that  farmers  and  agrioulturiata  would  be  ready  to  take 
whatever  quantity  could  be  supplied  tliem  at  a  moderate 
price, 

Mr.  Mbcht,  having  remarked  that  his  own  ezperl* 
aoce  proved  that  town  sewage  waa  useful  and  profitable 
on  day  (whera  drained)  as  well  as  on  sandy  and  light 
aoils,  moved  the  following  resolution  t — 

"  That  this  dub  oonuders  thit  the  spplication  of  sewage 
manure  might  be  rradered  of  ^reat  advantsge  to  agricnUure, 
if  it  eoold  be  snpplied  at  a  coat  tuflSciently  modente  to  wsr- 
lant  ita  use." 

Mr.OAKLBY  seconded  themotion, which  was  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  his  paperi  and  to 
Mr.  Shearer,  the  chairman,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


GROWTH  OF  WHEAT. 

SiBi^Obierviog  in  your  Notices  to  ConeipoodcBts  you 
have  (in  the  last  number  of  the  EeonomiH)  replied  to 
W.  H.  B.'s  inquiiy  with  commendable  caution,  in  assuming 
the  wheat  grown  in  Qreat  Britain  at  only  17,000,000  instead 
of  20,000,000  quarters,  as  some  estimates  would  make  it ;  and, 
preraming  the  inquiry  of  W.  H.  B.  is  the  echo  of  that  which  is 
now  propounded  with  no  little  anxiety  througbont  the  Isnd, 
notwithstanding  my  high  estimate  of  your  snthority  in  sll 
matters  of  ilgiires,  I  think  he  msy  be  misled  upon  this  much- 
controverted  subject  for  the  followhig  reasons :— The  produce 
of  20,000,000  quarters  ttould  involve  the  necessity,  even  at 


the  high  estimate  of  83  bushels  p«r  aftre  as  the  avenge  tup  ef 
the  last  season,  that  there  should  have  been  an  siss  of 
5,000,000  seres  under  whest;  and  17,000,000  qasitRs,  yeox 
own  opinion  of  the  yield,  at  the  laaa  rale  par  sers^  mast  ks?e 
been  raised  from  4.250,000  seres. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  it  is  probsble  so  Isigs  sa  sits  «( 
wheat-land  amtd  have  been  under  crop.  That  of  Irdsad  foi 
the  year  bss  been  sscertained,  and  may  be  taken  in  roacd 
figures  at  400,000  acres ;  that  of  Scotlsnd  we  shall  shortly 
know ;  but  I  will,  for  the  present  purpose,  assame  it  to  bsvc 
been  250,000  acres— (in  both  these  esses  /  hsve  added  sboat 
10  per  cent,  to  the  average  areaa  which  have,  I  think,  prersiled 
throoghont  the  previous  Aire  or  six  years)— we  then  hare  left 
for  Zoglaod  and  Wales  to  provide,  under  wheat,  in  order  to 
reach  yonr  cttioate,  no  less  than  8,650,000  seres;  total, 
4,800,000  acrsa. 

Thisaaesgs  for  Bnglsnd  and  Walea  amounts  toscsrl; 
oae*tbird  of  the  entire  tillage  land-'-a  proportion  amch  is 
eioess  of  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  most  higbly-fa? oarsd 
whcat-growiog  districts.  J  musl^  therefore,  take  lea^s  to 
differ  materially  from  your  figures  of  17,000,000  qrs.,  btiog 
indiaed  to  think  the  tcXkminn  will  be  a  much  Beszerapproidi 
to  accuracy-*vis. : 


AeieSi 


Qrs. 


8,800,000. .  Average  area  for  five  or  sia  years 
previous  to  snd  ending  with  ths 
bsrvest  of  1853,  yielding  an  aver- 
age aunoal  produce  of 10,50?,OOQ 

280,000. .  IncreaSa  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  area 
of  wheat  iu  1854,  yielding  a  pyo- 

duceof , 1,120,000 

Excess  of  produce  above  the  average 
in  1854  on  2,800,000  acres  of. . . .         700  000 


8.080,000 


12,820,000 


Whstever  msy,  therefore,  be  the  quantity  of  wheat  aDDoally 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  whidi  I  rsiimite 
below  the  usual  calculations  msde  for  it,  the  defideucy  to  b« 
msde  good  this  yesr  by  foreign  brsadstufi,  compsrcd  with 
those  which  have  eonstitBted  the  aversge  imports  brouibl 
into  home  consumption  in  the  previous  firs  orsixjesn, 
would  be  about  2,000,000  qrs.  fewer  than  those  aversges;  bat 
from  the  facts  that  the  stccks  of  old  corn  in  the  farmen' 
hsnds,  and  of  foreign  com  in  the  merchants',  were  sU  hat  ei* 
haasted  at  the  commenoemeut  cf  the  last  hsrrest,  sod  vere 
precariously  low,  as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  period  at 
which,  from  the  favourable  ssason,  the  home-grower's  produce 
of  last  year  was  uausnslly  broken  in  upon— snch  s  seasos  as 
we  esn  hsrdly  expect  to  have  repeated  thia  year— it  is  cridest 
thst  sdditionil  imports  will  he  neeesssry,  to  plsce  oanslvcs  is 
such  a  position  aa  will  free  us  from  this  great  risk  of  scsicitj 
to  which  we  were  expossd  kst  August  and  Septsmber,  asd 
from  which  ws  were  so  providentially  delivered  by  oas  of  Uk 
driest  harvests  ever  experienced  in  England. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  obedientlyi 

Jiro.  M.  BOOKUKB. 
eioucetier,  Jan.  26, 1865. 


TWELVE  GOOD  QUALITIES  IN  A  FARM. 

Qood  farm  and  well-stored,  good  housing  snd  diy, 
Good  com  and  good  dairy,  good  mvket  and  oi^h : 
Good  ahepherd,  good  tillman,  good  Jack  and  good  Gill, 
Make  huaband  and  huawift  their  coffers  to  fifl. 
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READING     FARMERS'     CLUB 


tlu  annaal  ^oner  of  tbii  Club  took  place  on  Stlurilay,  the 
27tb  3uL,»t  the  Gcorgv  Uolcl,  fticbird  Beoyon.  E>q..  Cbair- 
ma. 

After  the  ommI  ki}ftl  tottte,  Ihe  Chaiem av  Nsd,  io  pro- 
9od»f  "floaeen  to  the  Readiof  FtfOMfe*  Olab/'  Chen  oould 
bene d<mbt  thtt  dobt  of  tbit  dceeription  were  eilculeted  to 
bsofTery  matentl  benffil  in  in  asrieultttnl  ndjibboarhood, 
aad  that  they  mey  be  mtde,  if  properly  couducted  and  at- 
tepded  to,  ths  means  of  diiieminatiDg  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation  uaaug  thoae  tngapd  in  CBltiratioff  the  soil.  Aa- 
MciAtftl  with  tluf  dnb  vja  a  nading-non,  woU  ikoitd  with  a 
gaodly  amy  of  books  by  Miinent  agricultural  anthorBy  as  well 
t«  the  nest  popular  verka  of  the  day.  But  then  he  might 
be  tdd  that  farmcra  were  essentially  men  of  practice,  and  not 
of  books.  No(v,  if  he  was  to  undersUnd  by  that,  that  the 
Uxmsr  was  so  bigottcd  to  his  ovo  opinions,  that  he  would  not 
•dait  the  valo*  of  anybody's  but  his  owB--if  it  be  stated  that 
te  weald  not  MiMr  auy  prwtiee  b«t  what  he  had  proved  bin- 
Mif— he  (tba  Chaifvaa)  would  deny  the  aignoMnt,  and  thoug bt 
the  simple  fset  waa  eootndieted  by  the  eftraordiaary  number 
of  kctarea  to  be  seen  in  agricultural  publications  during  the 
bit  tee  or  fifteen  yeara.  It  there  was  a  vast  increase  in  the 
nippV.  then  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  demand ; 
if  tbcie  was  thai  demand,  it  must  have  arisen  from  an  inoreased 
with  ea  th«  port  of  agriailtorista  to  baeone  rtaden  of  hooka, 
•adftomawiitiiBgneaetoiaatrttetthemaelvea.  Then  be  might 
tetoUtkattho  liiTflMr  had  not  tin*  for  reading ;  that  he  waa 
eat  St  work  all  day,  and  when  be  got  home  he  waa  williog 
lather  to  get  to  bed  than  to  sit  up  and  read  a  book.  But  was 
thst  sot  Did  they  not  find  mechanica'  institutions  riaiog  up 
"-did  they  not  liear  of  readiog  libraries  for  the  poor  (he  was 
aqusinted  witb  more  than  one  whioh  were  not  only  oelf- 
npportuig,  but  actually  laying  by  money  lor  the  iocnaae  of 
tbcir  Ubrarica) — and  were  they  to  be  told  that  the  moekanie 
aod  labourar  wmra  mora  wilUag  to  learn  than  the  farmer— that 
theaarvaatkad  a  better  opinion  of  the  value  of  inttrootlon 
thaotheasaatev?  (Hear.)  He  waa  quite  aura  that  tbia  dob 
B  ght  be  made  the  meana  of  distributing  a  vast  amount  of 
iafonsation  on  agricultural  matters.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
question  whether  the  discussions  would  not  make  the  club 
d^eacratc  into  a  debating  society  on  political  anbjccts;  bat 
if  the  dob  wia  candocted  ppopeilyi  aad  maintained  a  praper 
pasiiiai,  it  mvat  coaduoe  vny  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
asighbenrbood.  Ha  theielbie  piopoeed  that  they  diink  **  Bne- 
ms  to  the  Beadbg  Fkrmeta'  Club."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cham?xon  said.  It  waa  an  establiahed  axiom 
ia  agriculture,  that  the  foundation  of  good  fiuming  conaiated 
ia  growing  good  roota ;  therefore,  if  the  Reading  Farmera' 
Oab  had  dflSM  BO  other  good  eieapt  that  of  having  bean  the 
ncans  of  prodoeing  that  fine  display  of  roota  in  the  Cattle 
fihow  yard  Lett  Novamber*  it  would  be  a  great  thing.  (Hear.) 
He  begged  to  propoee  the  health  of  the  "Bueeeeefol  Competi- 
tors,"  with  whieh  he  wished  to  eouple  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hewett 

Mr.W.  J.HbWbtt  briefiy  replied,  aaying,  thatheaowtd 
M  seres  of  tumipa,  awcdea,  and  mangel  wurtel,  and  that  all 
the  land,  with  the  exception  of  10  acret ,  wu  manured.  Strange, 
however,  to  aay  that  the  10  acres  of  turnips  which  wen  not 
Bnored  reoeifed  the  prise.  Tbia  he  did  not  attribute  to  any 
merit  of  hia  omn,  bat  to  a  variety  of  causes. 


I  The  toast  was  slso  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Martxn  H.  StJT- 
TON,  on  behalf  of  R.  James  Webb,  Esq.,  to  whom  very  dis- 
tioguishcd  priaes  had  been  awarded,  and  who  regretted  hia 
inability  to  attend  this  meeting.  Mr.  Sutton  stated  that  he 
waa  alto  deputed  to  preaeat  to  the  Club,  from  Mr.  R.  Jamea 
Webb,  an  elegant  silver  cup,  vslue  10  guineas,  for  competition 
next  seuon.  (This  cup  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  much 
admired.) 

Mr.  PiGOTT,  M.Pv  proposed  the  health  of  the  "  Subacribers 
to  the  apeeial  fund  for  root  oto^'*  and  eoupled  with  it  the 
name  of  Mr.  O.  Shackel. 

Mr.  O,  Sbaokbl  npUad  to  the  toaat;  and 

Mr.  Maetim  H.  Button  next  acknowledged  the  eonpl^ 
ment,  and  expreased  the  great  intereat  he  had  taken  ia  turnip 
and  other  root  crops,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  im* 
proved  varieties.  Being  in  the  habit  of  attendiog  the  exhibi* 
tiooa  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Smithfield 
Club,  in  addition  to  other  opportunities  of  observing  the  root 
eropa  in  varioiia  parte  of  the  kingdom,  he  eoold  say  adviaedly, 
that  he  blieved  the  eoltivatioa  pnatiaed  by  the  membara  of 
the  Reading  Varmera*  OUb  was  at  least  equal  to  aay  he  had 
witnessed  elsewhere. 

The  health  of  the  "  Honorary  Secretaries"  was  proposed, 
and  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  TouNO  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Martin  Sutton,  ia  aeknowledgiog  the  toaat,  took  the 
opportunity  of  mentiooing  that  tbia  aociety,  in  a  town  like 
Readiog,  aituated  ia  the  midat  of  a  large  agricultural  diatriet, 
merited  the  aupport  of  the  tradeaoien  of  Reading— it  being 
well  known  that  most  of  them  derived  their  trade  from  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  their  labourers,  nitherto 
the  society  had  been  able  to  present  a  balanoe  sheet  with  the 
balanae  ot  the  right  aide,  though  small ;  but  the  increased 
advsntages  the  club  would  afford  when  they  entered  opon  the 
new  einb  room  over  the  entranee  to  the  Com  Exehange,  might 
alao  be  aecompanied  with  increased  expenaea,  and  the  annual 
aubscription  of  5s.  for  membership  might  not  be  found  suffl- 
dent,  unless  there  were  a  considerable  accession  of  new  mem- 
bera.  For  this  reason  ha  took  the  liberty  also  of  urging  the 
vice^pifsidents  to  reeommend  the  dub  to  the  support  of  their 
friends.  This  was  not  a  political,  but  eminently  a  praotieal 
eoeiety,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  fnm  the 
reports  of  their  proceedings  publiabed  in  the  local  papers,  im- 
proved modes  of  cultivation  and  management  had  been  adopted 
in  other  localitiea. 


CoMPBTiTona'  Statbmbnt  op  Cultivation  of  Boot 
CftOPa  ooKPSTiNo  VOE  Pbbviuks. 

Class  1.— For  the  best  general  Crop  of  Roots  on  farms  of  not 
leas  than  100  acres  of  arable,  and  not  less  than  80  acres  In 
roots.    Six  competitors. 

Mr.  Isaac  I>eaeon,  Knglefleld,  certifies  that  ths  extent  of  bJs 
general  root  crop  la  77  acres,  sab-dlvlded  tbus  i  eabbase  and 
maofold  wunel,  SO  aeraa  (  swedes,  M  aersst  toralps,  17  aeres  ; 
and  rape^  0  acres. 

Richard  Benyoo,  Bsq.,  Bradfield,  eertiflca  eatent  of  farm  MO 
aeres;  extent  of  general  root  crop,  71  acres,  of  whieh  St  acres 
weve  sown  after  tares,  once  plonghed. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  fiteveas,  Biadfield»  eertifles  the  extent  of 
farm  to  be  100  aetea  of  arablo,  and  100  aerra  of  pastars ;  extant 
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of  general  root  crop.  05  uret,  tabdiYlded  thui:  16  ftcrw  iwodei, 
8  acres  mangold,  41  acria  toralpt,  and  about  11  aeraa  ■tufcbte 
turnips. 

fi.  J.  Webb,  Eiq.,  Caleot-plaee,  oertlllee  the  eitent  of  (wvu  to 
be  600  acr«e ;  extent  of  general  root  erop,  67  acres,  sub-dUlded 
tbui :  45  acres  of  sweics,  three  acres  mangold,  three  acres  car- 
rots, 2i  acres  turnips,  and  14  acres  stubble  turnips.  Awarded 
tlio  premium  of  £7, 

Clam  8.— For  the  best  pleee  of  Swedish  Turnips,  not  lets  than 
fire  acres.    Six  competitors. 

Mr.  Isaac  Deacon  entlAec  the  preceding  crops  were— 1859^ 
grass:  1B5S,  wheat.  The  land  once  ploaghcd,  once  dragged, 
twice  liarrowed,  once  ridged,  and  once  rolled  In  Febmsry  and 
March.  Ten  cart  loads  per  acra  of  farm -yard  dunir,  applied  In 
Varch ;  one  pint  Lirerpool  swedes  per  acre,  drilled  with  one- 
eoulier  drill  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  from  Maj  Both  to  June  7th  : 
and  the  crop  wss  twice  horse-hoed  In  Jnne  and  July,  and  twice 
hand-hoed  fron  July  8th  toiMth. 

Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  cerlllles  his  preceding  ero]is  were^ 
1859,  mangold  wurtxel ;  1808,  wheat.  The  land  was  ploughed 
twice,  ten  Inches  deep,  and  ridge  plouglied  in  October;  once 
harrowed  before  ridging.  Dung  applied  in  October,  14  yards  per 
acre,  and  2|  cwu  of  superphosphate  at  time  of  sowing ;  4  lbs.  of 
Liverpool  swede  seed  sown  on  ridges  ICay  SOth ;  horse-hoed  three 
times,  and  hsnd-hoed  twice.  Premium  of  £i  for  the  second  best 
tire  acres. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hewett  eortliles  the  preceding  crops  wera— 1858, 
wheat;  1853,  oais.  Land  ftfilowed  In  December,  eroes  ploughed 
in  April,  and  again  in  Mayr  and  ploughed  for  seed  the  first  weeli 
in  June,  and  19  one-horse  cart  loads  of  Csrm-yard  manure  ap- 
plied ;  one  quart  of  Liverpool  swedes  per  acre  drlllel  4th  June, 
once  horse  and  twice  hand -hoed,  first  lime  the  third  week  in 
June,  and  the  last  the  third  weeic  in  July ;  and  he  states  the 
land  was  in  a  very  foul  stale  after  the  previous  crop. 

If  r.  T.  W.  Hicks  certifies  his  preceding  crops  were— 1869, 
elover ;  1858,  wheat.  Land  four  times  ploughed,  dragged,  har- 
rowed, ridged,  4ce.  Bight  cart  loads  of  yard  maaura  applied 
directly  before  drilling  one  quart  of  Liverpool  swede  seed  per 
acre,  on  the  ridge,  the  second  week  la  Jnne ;  twice  horse  and 
three  time^  hand-hoed. 

Mr.  John  Simmons  certifies  his  preceding  crop,  I85S,  to  be 
wheat.  Land  ploughed  four  times;  95  bushels  of  wood  ashes 
dri11e«l  with  one  quart  of  TJverpool  swede  seed  per  tore,  May 
SOth;  twice  band-hoed. 

The  Bev,  Thos.  Stevens  certifies  the  preceding  crops  wera— 
]85)(,  swvdes;  1858,  wheat.  Land  plnnghed  onoe  in  November, 
once  in  May,  and  again,  tor  seed,  in  June ;  three  times  dragged 
and  harrowed,  and  once  rolled.  Applied  S9  one-horse  cart  loads 
of  yard  manure,  85  bushels  of  manured  ashes,  and  I  cwt.  of 
snperphosphste  drilled  with  seed,  and  1  cwt.  of  Pottex^s  guano 
sown  broadrm^t,  per  acre;  four  pounds  of  Liverpool  swede  seed 
drilled  on  the  flat,  90  mches  apart  from  row  to  row,  on  June  6th, 
lOth,  and  i9th,  1854;  onee  horse  and  twice  hand-hoed  in  June 
and  July. 

R.  J.  Webb,  Esq.,  osrtifles  his  preceding  crops  were— 1859, 
clover ;  1853,  wheat.  Land  three  Umes  ploughed.  Twenty-six 
cart  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  applied  early  in  June ;  two  pounds 
of  Skirvlng's  Improved  Liverpool  swedes  sown  per  acre;  two 
hone  and  two  hand-hoeings  given.  Premium  of  £4  for  the  best 
five  acres. 

Mr.  R.  G.  M.  Young  certifies  that  his  preoedlng  crops  were— 
1854,  red  clover;  1853,  wheat.  Soil,  a  wet  tender  loam  on  heavy 
clay,  cultivated  In  five  bout  lands.  Wheat  stubble  ploughed  In 
January ;  two  bouts  of  lands  turned  back,  and  ploughed  across, 
draggvd,  harrowed,  and  scarified,  clod  crushed  and  couched  in 
March ;  stirred  across  second  time  in  April,  and  the  same  cuIU- 
▼ation  repeated;  rough  landed,  manured  second  tlme^  and  seed 
ftarrow  given  in  May.  Applied  18  two-horse  loads  of  fhrm-yard 
duns  of  ordinary  quality,  half  on  wheat  stubble  before  fallowing, 
and  half  before  the  teed  fbrrow  in  May.  Three  pounds  of  Snt- 
ton«*  <•  Ashcroft  swede,"  drilled  with  Suflblk  drill.  May  17th,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  on  five  bout  lands.  Hand«hoed  in  June, 
singed  in  July,  borse-hoed  in  June  and  July,  and  hand-hoed 
after  harveet— Ja  the  month  of  September,  chiefly. 


CLAia  9.— For  the  best  piece  of  Mangel  Wnrxel,  not  le»  thvi 
two  acres.    Eight  competitors. 

Mr.  Isaac  Deacon  certifies  that  his  preceding  crops  were— IttS, 
grass ;  1851,  wheat.  Colilvittlon  the  same  as  atH»ve  givea  for 
swedes.  Ten  loads  of  farm-yard  dune  applied  fron  April  llth; 
orange  and  red  globe  mangel  seed  dibbled  9|  lbs.  per  ears,  1 4 
inches  by  24  apart,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  acre,  the  last  week  In 
April ;  tvro  hand  and  two  horse-hoelngi  in  May,  June,  sad  July. 

Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  certifi*«  his  preceding  crops  wers-ISSI, 
dovtr;  I8A8,  wheat.  Land  ploughed  once  in  antomo,  deep; 
once  in  spring  harrowed  and  ridged.  Fifteen  yards  of  bos 
mannre,  one  cwt.  gnwo,  four  cwt.  of  salt,  twelve  bosbeli  ef 
soot,  applied  at  time  of  sowing ;  four  lbs.  of  yell>w  globis  stsd 
dibbled  7  inches  apart,  every  other  one  polled  up  91tt  and  tSod 
April;  three  horse  and  three  handhoetngs.  He  states  the  eropi 
would  have  been  better  with  more  dung.  Awarded  the  flnt 
premium  of  £i» 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hewett  certifies  the  previous  crops  wer»->185t, 
wheat ;  1858,  oats.  Land  ploughed  throe  times,  first  in  Dcesiubsr, 
and  last  on  May  1st ;  19  one-horse  cart  loads  of  msaure  psr 
acra.  Three  pounds  of  mixed  yellow  and  red  globe  masgiii 
drilled  the  second  week  in  May,  aal  two  horse  aad  two  hsod- 
hoeings  given. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hicks  certifies  his  preceding  crops  were— 18M, 
clover;  1858,  wheat  Cultivation  and  maaura  the  ssme  %%f^na 
above  for  swedes.  Two  pounds  of  yellow  globe  seed,  dibbled  tke 
first  week  In  May;  twice  hone  and  three  times  haad-boed. 

Mr.  Robert  Loveg rove  certlfirs  hie  preoedlng  crops,  1551,  to 
have  been  peas;  land  ploughed  onoe  after  stubble  taraips  in  the 
month  of  March;  19  loads  of  cart  dung  per  acre  during  ite 
same  month ;  8  lbs.  of  reed  per  acre,  drilled  in  tbe  Soflbllc  drill, 
the  first  week  in  May;  hand- hoed  three  times  in  May,  Jons,  sod 
July. 

J.  Bligh  Monck,  Eeq.,  eerilfiei  fhe  preoedlng  crops  were—lUl. 
beans;  and  1668,  wheat;  land  ploughed  once  in  antamn.sad 
three  times  ia  spring,  and  cleaned  flrom  conch.  Tweu^  torn  par 
acra  of  fbrm-yard  dung,  spraad  betwaen  the  ridges,  aod  ooversd 
by  plough,  drilled  with  a  single  row  driU  and  roller  attached; 
two  horse  and  two  haod-boelngs  given. 

R.  J.  Webb,  Esqn  certifies  that  his  preceding  crops  were  in 
1B59,  clover;  1858,  wheat;  land  received  three  plonghiop;t0 
cart  loads  of  manure  per  acre  late  in  April;  4  lbs.or7fUov 
globe  mangel,  hand  dlbbTed  late  in  April ;  two  horse  end  (vo 
hand-hoeings— flrrt  hoeing  the  third  week  in  May,  and  In  tke 
middle  of  June. 

Mr.  R.  O.  M.  Young  certifici  that  his  preceding  crops  were,  In 
1889, red  clover;  1858,  wheat;  plooghings and  other coltivadoe; 
quantity  and  quality  of  manure  precisily  tbe  saoM  as  deseriksd 
above  for  swedes,  except  that  the  manure  and  the  seed  farrow 
were  partly  given  in  April.  Six  and  a  half  joundiof  lcm<»- 
shaped  yellow  mangel  seed,  of  own  growth,  drilled  in  row*  two 
feet  apsrt,  with  Suff.dk  drill,  on  the  third  day  of  Msy.  Hsnd- 
hoed  in  Jnne,  singled  in  July,  and  hand-hoed  again  between 
plants  in  July  and  August,  before  harvest;  horee-boed  twice«  Is 
June  and  July.  The  mangel  wursei  and  awedish  turnips  oa  thit 
farm,  being  grown  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  on  similar  toll, 
and  under  precisely  the  same  cultivation,  aff 'rds  a  fslreompe- 
rative  trial  of  the  respective  value  of  the  two  crops,  in  tbe  an- 
usually  dry  season  of  1854.  Awarded  the  premium  ot£ititbt 
second  best  in  this  class. 

CLAfi  4.— For  the  best  piece  of  Tnmlpa  (not  SwedlshX  Mt  ^ 
than  five  acres.    Three  competllors. 

Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  certifies  that  his  preoedlng  crope  were, 
in  1859,  mangel  wurael ;  1858,  wheat.  The  same  msasgement  In 
every  respect  m  described  above  for  Swedish  turnips. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hewett  certifies  that  the  preceding  crops  were,  in 
1859,  wheat ;  1858,  oats.  Land  received  four  plongblBft;  th« 
first  in  December,  and  the  lut  In  June ;  manure  appU«d.  te><'f 
ashes  and  malt  dust ;  seed,  one  quart  of  green  globe,  drilled  Utf 
94th  July ;  one  horse  and  one  hand-booing  in  August.  Awarded 
the  premium  of  £8. 

The  Rew.  Thomu  Stevens'  certificate  for  this  class  hu  be«n 
mislaid  since  the  Judges'  award.— Reading  Mercury. 
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(Concluded  from  page  lU.) 


GRAVBL 

Ii  reckooed  a  dilavial  deposit,  and  is  formed  of 
rery  small  pebble  etones,  wbich  rary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  small  pea  to  tbat  of  cockles,  and  larger. 
They  are  often  intermixed  witb  sand,  clay,  loam, 
ffiot,  pebbles,  iron-ocbre,  and  otber  mineral  bodies. 

It  is  an  essential  cbaracter  of  gravel,  tbat  it  sball 
contain  roanded  stones  extraneous  to  tbe  place 
where  tbeyare  fonnd ;  otberwise  tbe  decomposition 
of  loosened  rocks  and  strata  near  tbe  surface  will 
be  confonnded  witb  it,  as  bas  often  bappened  in 
thedesciiption  of  countries.  Tbe  eartby  matters 
foond  in  gravel  vary  in  all  degrees  from  clay  to 
sand,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  quantity  of 
these  matters,  the  gravel  gets  its  distinctive  name. 
Thus,  sea-sbore  gravel,  where  tbe  action  of  tbe 
waves  hmders  any  mixture  bemg  retained,  tbe 
tern  of  "  clean  gravel "  is  applied ;  where  there  is 
a  considerable  portion  of  day,  we  use  tbe  name 
"  clayey  gravel ;"  where  sand  is  found,  it  is  called 
"wndy  gravel;'*  where  loam  exists,  tbe  name  of 
*'  lotmy  gravel  **  is  used,  and  so  on.  Some  writers 
M  the  term  "  alluvial  *'  to  tbe  above  terms  of 
sand,  loam,  and  clay;  using  it  in  tbe  strict  and 
proper  sense,  as  denoting  matters  worn,  moved, 
^)e^8ed,  mixed,  and  deposited  in  water,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  regular  or  undisturbed  matters  of 
the  terrestrial  strata,  which,  though  they  show 
erident  marks  of  having  been  deposited  in  a  fluid, 
the  perfect  homogenity  of  the  lamina  of  tbe  strata, 
and  thev  vast  extension  without  rude  or  accidental 
miitnrea,  show  tbat  tbe  laws  which  govern  the  two 
hinds  of  terrestrial  deposit  were  not  less  distinct 
and  marked  than  are  the  processes  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  matters  before  mechanically  mixed  and  sus- 
pended io  a  fluid,  and  tbe  crystallization  of  sub- 
stances from  menstrua  supersaturated  therewitb. 
Daring  tbe  deposition  of  tbe  strata,  all  was  tranquil 
and  quiet,  except  the  movemento  of  animated 
^ings,  wbich  occupied  successively  tbe  vast  sub- 
aqueous plains  of  strata :  during  the  formation  and 
depositbn  of  tbe  gravels  of  every  description,  all 
^  violence  and  confusion,  and  apparently  so  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  is  an  important  problem  in  geology  to  settle 
the  point  whether  gravel  is  anywhere  found  **  under 
'nnilsr  and  undisturbed  strata.'*  Many  writars 
^yt  asserted  this  to  be  the  case ;  but  Mr.  William 


Smith  and  others,  after  a  very  long  and  most 
laborious  investigation,  have  come  to  tbe  conclu- 
sion that  no  such  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  very  true  tbat  indurated  masses  occur 
with  some  few  rounded  stony  fragmenta  in  mixture, 
which  are  of  difficult  discrimination  from  the  form 
of  stratification ;  but  these  doubtful  masses  have 
been  continued  in  character  "  downward  "  to  such 
gravel  beds,  and  nowhere  are  any  regular  strata 
ever  found  upon  these  doubtful  masses,  where  due 
caution  is  used  in  making  and  extending  tbe  obser- 
vations.   Siliceous  or  grit-stone  beds  and  rocks 
have  been  mistakenly  classed  with  gravels,  being 
composed  of  distinct  grains  of  silex,  or  crystallized 
quarta  in  various  sizes,  and  mixed  and  indurated 
together.    But  an  attentive  examination  of  their 
beds  and  accompanying  strata,  and  of  tbe  newly 
cut  or  broken  faces,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with   the  heterogeneous  mixtures  and   irregular 
stratification  of  the  real  gravel  rocks,  as  they  appear 
in  beds  of  immense  thickness  in  many  midland 
tracta  of    England,  will   easily   distinguish   the 
coarsest  of  the  gritatone  strata  from  tbe  super- 
ficial mixtures  above-mentioned,  and  from  alluvial 
or  water-worn  mixtures  of  any  kind.    A  uniform 
and  constant  law  bas  regulated  tbe  formation  of 
silex,  and  of  coarse  as  well  as  fine  gritstone,  and 
sufficiently  preventa  their  being  confounded  with 
the  waterwom  gravels.    Aecumulations  of  gravel 
are  to  be   distinguished  into  native  and  foreign, 
according  as  tbe  pebbles  and  earth,  and  extraneous 
bodies  among  them,  can  be  referred  to  known  and 
adjacent  strata,  or  consisto  of  stones  and  earths  not 
elsewhere  found,   but  in  very  distant  countries. 
Except  on  the  sea  shore,  where  tbe  gravel  is  formed 
by  tbe  waves  acting  on  tbe  fallen  cliffs  in  fragments, 
tbe  gravel  of  no  spot  corresponds  with  tbe  strata 
on  wbich  it  is  lodged ;  and  where  it  does  very  rarely 
occur,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  strata  extend  to  the 
east  or  south-east  of  tbe  place  where  tbe  gravel  is 
lodged ;  and  this  is  explainable  upon  tbe  principle 
tbat  tbe  general  moving  of   native  alluria    has 
happened  from  tbe  south-east  to  tbe  north-west 
quarter.    Tbe  coarse  and  irregular  gritatone  strata 
occur  beneath  the  carboniferous  deposits,  or  tbe 
coal  measures,  but  do  not  seem  to  indicate,  as  Mr. 
Kirwan  thought,  the  near  approach  to  tbe  funda- 
mental rock  of  granite.    It  is  of  very  great  im- 
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portance  to  discriminate  accarately  tbe  alluvia  found 
in  different  parts  of  every  country,  and  to  trace 
their  connection  with  the  regular  and  continued 
masses  on  which  they  rest,  and  from  whence  they 
have  been  torn. 

Gravel  is  reckoned  diluvial  deposit  of  the  erratic 
block  group,  and  therefore  older  than  the  alluvial 
formation.  The  title  "  diluvial "  implies  some  v^ry 
curious  and  important  characteristics.  Thick  de- 
posits of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles  are  found  on  ths 
very  summit  of  bills  as  abundantly  as  in  the  val* 
leys.  Fragments  of  rocks,  wholly  different  from 
ihose  iu  the  vicinity,  lie  in  valleys*  on  hills,  and 
even  oq  islands,  as  in  Staffa.  These  fragments  are 
found  solitary,  or  buried  in  ckyj  sund,  »nd  gravel 
in  enormous  abundance,  and  unlike  to  any  rocks 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  them.  The  largest 
blocks  or  boulders  lie  at  the  top  of  the  deposition* 
resting  on  the  sand  and  smaller  gravel;  suocessive 
depositions  can  rarely  be  traced,  the  mass  being 
very  indiscriminate;  large  and  small  hodiesj  light 
and  heavy,  being  hud  together,  without  any  order 
or  arrangement.  Amidst  such  oonfused  masses, 
bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  mostly  or  entirely  of 
extinct  species,  and  even  of  extinct  gfiiera,  opour 
in  abundance. 

In  order  to  account  for  these  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, it  has  been  found  neoassary  to  suppose 
great  chaoges  of  physical  geography,  or  physical 
procssses  not  seen  in  daily  operation— such  as  ex« 
tensive  displacement,  and  change  of  level  of  land 
and  sea;  unexampled  floods  of  water;  surprising 
alterations  of  cUmate,  or  movemants  of  glaciers  in 
situations  where  they  oould  not  now  exist.  And 
one  general  and  overwhelming  inundation  has  beeq 
mentioned  as  being  able  to  overcome  the  lesser  in« 
aqualities  of  the  surface  level,  but  modified  in  its 
course  by  the  larger  4  ranges  pf  movintains  and 
valleys. 

Many  of  the  geological  structures  of  diluvial 
deposits  are  attributed  to  the  effects  of  gUciere, 
which  are  supposed  to  hava  coverad  the  globe 
during  a  period  of  intense  cold,  and  to  have  re* 
treated  to  higher  latitudes  from  soma  change  of 
temperature,  and  thus  appears  to  account  for  the 
great  mammifers  that  are  found  in  the  Polar  ice, 
and  in  the  so-called  diluvial  formations.  Erratic 
blocks,  boulders*  and  gravels,  have  been  attributed 
to  tbe  operations  of  glaciers  in  valleys,  and  subse- 
quently of  water;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  former  began,  and  that  the  latter  finished  the 
formation,  as  the  parent  rock  of  boulders,  pebbles, 
and  gravels  is  generally  found  at  the  bead  of  each 
valley,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been 
washed  in  by  currenti,  as  tbe  distribution  of  the 
materials  diverges  from  the  great  central  chains  of 
the  eoontry  that  follow  the  courses  of  the  valleys. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  polished  and  striated  sur- 
face of  rocks  and  blocks  proceeds  from  the  effect 
of  glaciers,  and  from  the  contact  of  moving  massu 
of  ice,  and  that  the  formation  of  gravels  and  of 
mud  deposits,  and  of  stratified  fossiUferous  accu- 
mulations, have  derived  the  materials  from  masses 
of  ice,  and  have  been  re-arranged  by  water  pro- 
duced by  the  melting  of  the  glaciers. 

The  boulders  and  poUshed  blocks  found  in  days 
and  in  stratified  gravels  may  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  produced  by  similar  causes,  as  is  conatantly 
showu  in  the  detritus  found  in  the  bottoms  of 
Alpine  valleys.  The  terraces  or  table  lands  forming 
equal  altitudes  oa  opposite  declivities  are  soppoisd 
to  be  accumulations  of  blocks  and  pebbles  on  the 
flanks  and  termiuations  of  the  glaciers  which  occu- 
pied and  formed  the  valleys*  and  were  succeasirely 
deposited  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  Though 
differently  deposited,  and  presenting  a  double  talai 
of  ridge,  one  to  tbe  glacier,  and  another  to  the  w^ 
of  rock  flanking  the  valley*  the  eommoQ  oriipQii 
evident  with  the  accomulation  pf  pebbles  and  of 
blocks  polished  and  rounded  under  great  masses 
of  ice,  aud  afterwards  re-arranged  by  water.  The 
marked  differenoes  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  in  the  deposita*  ie  aupposed  to  arise  from 
the  different  action  to  which  they  have  been  rx- 
posed ;  large  and  small  fragments  falling  0°  ^ 
glaciers,  were  deposited  promiscuously,  while  in 
valleys  the  finer  part  is  generally  t>n  the  top,  fro^ 
having  undergone  the  action  of  ice  and  water. 
Uniform  polish  of  rocks  sis  iitu  is  produced  hy 
ice,  and  the  striated  form  by  the  intervention  of 
substances  which  produce  stri4^  agreeing  vitb 
the  direction  of  the  moving  mass,  while  the  effects 
of  water  are  sinuoue  erosions  on  the  eofur  mate- 
riata  of  rocks.  The  finer  materials  being  found  at 
the  greateat  distance  from  mountainsj  is  thought  to 
support  the  theoiy  of  the  gkciera  retreatiag  from 
the  valleys,  as  tbe  blocks  and  detritus  are  larger  as 
we  approach  elevated  regionsi  and  also  that  ihs  tri- 
turating aotion  of  sheets  of  ice  has  formed  the  vast 
groups  of  unstratified  gravels  and  pebbles.  Bat  a 
great  difficulty  occura  in  forming  the  connexion 
between  stratifled  ibsailiferous  deposits  and  tbe 
glacier  detritus,  and  in  acoounting  for  the  remains 
of  arctic  animals  being  found  in  tbe  (hgrs  luper- 
imposed  on  the  till,  and  therefore  posterior  to  tbe 
glacier  epoch.  This  theory  of  glaciers  accounts 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  organic  beings  of  tbe 
diluvial  period,  and  also  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  great  mammiiera  enclosed  in  the  polar  ice;  it 
is  associated  with  the  elevation  of  alpine  countnesi 
and  the  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks,  and  it  ie  ^^^ 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  subject  of  a  genertl 
dimiautk>ii  of  terreatrial  beat.  But  much  aUenti«« 
obeenFation,  and  a  profouiid  aetnaintaDcs  ^ 
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UeiB,  will  be  required  to  establish  any  such  theory 
of  ffeologieal  certainty. 

The  gkeial  theory  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  globe  had  been  oowred  with  ice  at  some  period 
of  iatense  cold ;  that  a  change  of  temperature  dis- 
rupted the  congregated  mass  into  fragmentary  por- 
tions, which  retreated  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
grounds,  and  finally  reached  the  ocean ;  that  the 
progress  tore  open  and  scooped  the  valleys,  and 
broke  the  rocks  into  fragments,  which  in  the  lower 
puts  were  puddled  into  day,  and  on  the  higher 
pkces  were  rolled  into  gravel,  by  the  triturating 
action  of  sheets  of  ice ;  and  that  the  materials  were 
re^arranged  by  the  huge  volume  of  water  that  pro- 
ended  from  the  melting  of  the  glaciers.  The  tng- 
ments  falling  upon,  and  being  carried  along  by,  the 
flanks  of  the  glaciers,  were  thrown  down  in  huge 
nagses,  which  accounts  for  the  groups  of  gravel 
tbat  are  found  in  detached  beds,  and  wholly  uncon- 
iwcted  with  any  similar  materials.  These  gravels 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  deposits  in  the 
nUeys,  which  are  most  evidently  due  to  fluviatile 
and  fresh«water  agency  or  operations.  Erratic 
boalders  are  fragments  of  the  rocks  which  fell 
singly  from  the  high  ground  on  the  retreating  gla- 
cier, were  carried  along  with  the  mass,  till  by  the 
gradual  meltiog  of  the  ice,  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  glacier,  and  were  depoeited  on  tbe  top  of  the 
fine  deposit  underneath,  which  bad  been  prepared 
by  the  moving  pressure  of  tbe  glacier.  The  volume 
of  mdted  water  afterwards  smoothed  the  surface, 
and  rolled  the  boulders  to  the  present  situations, 
but  still  on  the  top  of  the  lower  deposit. 

Gravels  are  mostly  cemented  in  a  bed  of  hardened 
clay  or  concreted  sand,  and  are  generally  covered 
by  an  alluvial  •tratmn  of  loam,  of  which  the  depth 
vanes  according  to  the  situation  and  the  supply  of 
materials  of  that  nature.  These  soils  fall  under  the 
deceription  of  "loams."  When  the  gravel  bed 
nses  into  the  light  of  day,  a  stony  soil  is  formed, 
adiich  is  very  loose  in  the  texture,  and  incoherent 
in  the  mass.  When  the  stratum  is  thin,  and  lies 
i>poa  wet  clay,  a  very  poi^  soil  is  formed ;  and  also 
vhen  the  mixture  of  clay  constitutes  the  land  of 
clayey  gravel.  A  mixture  of  sand  forms  a  soil  of 
Ottdy  gravel,  which  is  generally  poor  and  unpro- 
<hietivf,  as  is  also  the  losmy  gravel  on  a  wet  clay 
Iwttom.  These  lands  most  imperatively  require 
draining,  and  that  very  frequently  done,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  to  eight  yards,  according  as  the  beds 
of  ondcrlyiBg  sand  ara  seen  to  traverse  the  beds  of 
^7f  and  to  contain  or  draw  away  the  water.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  drains  are  cut  below  the  second 
^  of  sand»  which  will  draw  down  the  water  from 
^  oppcnnost  stratum,  and  prevent  its  rising  to  the 
top*  These  gnvsle  are  very  stubborn  to  be 
ploughed,  and  are  most  suited  to  grow  wheat: 


the  quality  is  generally  poor.  Being  dried  by 
draining,  the  alternate  cropping  should  be  adopted  : 
•—1st  year,  fallowi  dunged  5  2nd  year,  wheat;  3rd 
year,  hay;  4th  year,  pasture;  5th  year,  pasture; 
6th  year,  oats.  This  notice  understands  the  clayey 
gravels  tbat  ara  unfitted  for  green  crops.  A  mix- 
ture of  gravel  with  wet  clays  and  sands  forms  a 
very  worthless  soil,  that  costs  very  much  labour* 
and  produces  very  scanty  returns.  When  the  beds 
of  sand  are  parallel,  the  draining  is  easy ;  when  they 
ara  irregular  and  contortedi  the  difficulty  occura  of 
intercepting  every  ooxing  channel  which  conveys 
the  water.  The  depth  of  the  drains  must  be  beyond 
the  average,  and  are  best  filled  with  broken  st6nes« 
which  present  a  range  of  interstitial  cavities,  for  the 
beds  of  sand  that  ara  cut  by  the  drain.  This  ad- 
vantage adheras  to  broken  stones  beyond  the 
single  tile  placed  in  the  bottom  with  loose  materials 
over  it. 

A  marine  formation  is  found  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  called  ''  orag,"  which  is  composed  of  sand 
and  grave],  enclosing  shells,  including  also  friable 
masses  of  ferruginous  sand,  somewhat  cemented 
together,  and  alco  enclosing  shells.  It  is  seen  at 
Walton  Naze,  near  Colchester,  in  Essex,  in  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  clifi» 
and  overlying  the  under  part  of  fifteen  feet  of  the 
London  clay.  The  composition  exhibits  tints  which 
bespeak  a  very  considerable  impregnation  of  iron, 
and  the  organic  remains  much  agrae  with  those  in 
the  upper  marine  formation  of  Paris.  The  stratum 
extends  forty  miles  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
and  Suffolk,  aud  the  country  is  level  and  flat,  not 
exceeding  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Tbe  land  that  rasts  on  the  immediate  crag  is 
very  rich  and  fertile,  and  forms  (me  of  the  most 
highly  cultivated  districts  in  England.  The  forma- 
tion  is  very  porous,  and  water  is  got  by  reaching 
to  the  liondon  clay  undwneath.  The  land  being  a 
loam,  will  be  traated  under  that  head.  This  bed 
has  not  been  much  noticed,  but  it  affords  very 
striking  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  organic  re- 
mains it  encloses.  Conybeare  associates  it  with  the 
Bagshot  sand  and  London  clay,  as  it  overlies  the 
latter,  which  is  covered  by  the  former,  and  the  die* 
tinction  seems  somewhat  arbitrary  between  tbe  ma* 
rine  and  fresh-water  agency.  And  the  distinction 
is  rendered  mora  minute  by  dividing  the  appear- 
ances into  the  upper  and  lower  of  each  formation, 
which  only  increases  the  imperceptibility.  The 
simplification  is  effected  by  considering  the  crag 
and  London  clay  to  be  marine,  and  the  Bagshot 
sand  to  be  a  fresh-water  formation,  as  it  is  much 
higher  placed,  and  rests  upon  the  clay,  which  sup- 
ports the  crag,  and  the  latter  for  its  marine  charac- 
ter must  depend  on  the  organic  exuviae  in  its  com- 
position. 
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lliis  formation  is  of  the  upper  marine  group, 
and  in  that  order  should  have  had  a  precedence 
of  description ;  but  being  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  it  was  delayed  till  these  two  substances  were 
noticed. 

ALLUVIAL  DBP08IT8. 

The  true  character  of  alluvium  is  seen  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Romney  Marsh,  and  Pevensey 
Level,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  or 
the  formation  completed,  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  component  parts  differ  according  to 
the  varied  materials  which  occurred  to  the  agents  of 
formation,  the  power  of  its  action,  the  subsequent 
influences  to  which  the  deposition  has  been  sub- 
jected. The  fens  constitute  a  vegetable  alluvium, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  forests  which 
has  evidfntly  at  some  former  time  covered  the 
locality,  and  which  afforded  the  herbage,  leaves, 
and  stems  to  form  the  alluvial  stratum.  The  levels 
of  Romney  and  Pevensey  are  earthy  strata  reduced 
and  mingled  by  the  action  of  water,  and  covered 
by  the  common  humified  layer  of  the  sub-aerial 
deposit. 

The  character  of  the  fens  is  very  different  from 
peat  or  moss,  which  is  antiseptic  and  phosphores- 
cent, whereas  the  former  is  decomposing  and  insa- 
lubrious. The  appearance  is  mossy,  but  the  nature 
is  soon  discerned  to  be  very  different.  The  wettest 
fens  are  black  in  colour;  but  the  greater  part  may 
be  termed  a  grey  earth,  which  is  cultivable  with 
much  advantage.  The  substratum  is  "  silt/'  or  a 
finely  comminuted  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which 
is  very  pervious  to  water,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  Lincolnshire  fens  are  seen  to  overlie 
the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  and  at  their  junction  the 
older  formations  dip  under  the  alluvium.  There  is 
no  intermediate  bed  of  diluvial  reliquiae. 

The  drainage  of  fens  and  all  extensive  flat  grounds 
mu9t  be  begun  in  making  canals,  or  large  open 
cuts,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  sea  the 
accumulated  waters  of  the  drained  lands,  which 
are  intersected  by  smaller  open  cuts,  directed  in  the 
proper  places,  and  at  stated  distances,  in  order  to 
receive  the  contents  of  the  smaller  drains,  which 
are  covered  by  the  cultivated  stratum  of  soil.  The 
whole  body  of  waters  being  directed  to  the  lowest 
point  or  points  behind  the  general  dyke  or  barrier, 
which  is  raised  on  a  broad  foundation  and  a  sloping 
elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  debarring  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea,  its  estuaries  and  rivers,  any  num- 
ber of  steam-engine  pumps  constantly  at  work  will 
raise  the  water,  and  throw  it  over  the  barrier,  and 
thus  relieve  the  country  of  the  hurtful  mass  of  the 
liquid  element.  Any  lands,  however  flat,  may  be 
drained  in  this  manner,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  water. 

The  best  quality  of  ihe  fens  is  kept  in  very  pro- 


fitable pasturage,  which  has  been  freed  of  the  super- 
fluous water,  and  rendered  sound  for  any  kind  of 
animals.  The  inferior  kinds  which  rise  towards 
the  high  grounds,  are  more  earthy  in  the  compod- 
tion,  and  become  cultivated  soils.  Paring  and  born- 
ing  has  been  much  practised,  and  often  repeated  at 
not  very  distant  periods  of  time.  Cole  is  more 
suitable  than  turnips,  and  oats  produce  more  abun- 
dantly than  wheat.  Summer  fallowing  is  unnecei- 
sary,  and  green  crops  are  substituted.  Farm-yard 
dung  is  the  most  suitable  manure,  except  the  ferti- 
lising produced  by  the  consuming  by  sheep  of  the 
green  crops  on  the  land.  The  light  earthy  soils  that 
are  found  on  the  high  grounds  where  the  allavium 
thins  over  the  calcareous  strata,  are  very  favour- 
able to  the  action  of  artificial  manures ;  and  when 
a  crop  of  turnips  is  got,  the  grain  and  clover  crops 
do  most  certainly  follow.  The  general  fallow  crop 
being  turnips  or  cole  consumed  on  the  grounds,  or 
partly  so,  and  potatoes  being  grown  in  some  quan- 
tity, the  cropping  will  be ~  1st  year,  green  crops; 
2nd  year,  wheat ;  3rd  year,  clover;  4th  year,  oats; 
5th  year,  beans,  peas,  or  vetches ;  6th  year,  bar- 
ley ;  7th  year,  winter  vetches ;  8th  year,  oats. 

A  course  of  six  to  eight  years  is  the  most  suit- 
able and  varied  in  the  above  crops.  The  upper  soils 
on  the  higher  grounds  are  turnip  loams,  and  are 
cropped  under  that  head. 

The  marsh  of  Romney  and  the  level  of  Pevensey 
are  alluvial  flats  that  have  been  formed  by  tbejoint 
efiforts  of  marine  and  fresh  water,  and  which  hare 
been  located  by  an  orderly  operation  of  the  agents 
of  deposition.  Similar  fliat  gprounds  are  found 
around  the  coast  of  the  south  of  England,  and  in 
valleys  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  which  have  arisen  from 
the  same  causes,  and  which  show  very  similar  qua- 
lities of  composition.  The  alluvial  quality  is  very 
generally  favourable  to  the  growth  and  permanence 
of  grasses,  and  the  formations  are  mostly  used  for 
that  purpose.  Next  the  sea,  they  are  overflowed  by 
the  high  tides,  and  are  thought  to  derive  a  benefit 
from  the  salt  oozings  that  are  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face, and  which  are  conveyed  to  the  grastng  animals. 
On  the  sides  of  rivers,  the  herbage  is  often  very 
large  and  rich,  and  suitable  either  for  hay  or  pas- 
ture, and  often  used  for  both  purposes  in  re^fular 
alternation.  The  fertility  of  alluvium  arises  from 
the  very  minute  decomposition  of  the  ingredients, 
the  number,  and  varied  nature  of  the  materials  that 
are  mixed  together.  Hence,  the  action  of  manure 
is  favoured  with  an  abundance  of  elements  on  which 
to  exert  its  eflforts ;  and  if  repelled  in  some  points, 
there  are  others  which  may  be  accessible  to  tbe  in- 
fluence of  its  power.  Loam  is  an  alluvial  oft 
certain  kind,  and  the  value  of  it  as  a  cultivated  soil 
arises  from  tJie  same  composition  in  the  textnre  and 
consistence.    Much  benefit  to  cultivation  might  be 
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adopted  by  a  scnipiiloai  attention  to  thu  very  pro- 
minent evidence  of  fertility.  Natural  action  in  very 
many  cases  requires  a  variety  to  enable  tbe  com- 
mencement of  its  power,  and  an  abundance  to  con- 
tinue its  e^brts ;  mutual  attraction  may  be  weak,  or 
not  at  all  exist,  and  may  be  encouraged,  stopped, 
or  diverted  by  mechanical  agency.  Alluvial  forroa- 
tiona  show  the  great  value  of  matters  being  mixed 
together  in  quantity,  and  in  the  most  minute  con- 
listence;  and  though  the  chemical  combination  of 
tbe  mixture  may  be  beyond  our  power,  yet  we  may 
bj  following  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  opera- 
^os  of  art,  make  a  very  useful  approximation  by 
means  of  the  mechanical  application  in  the  most 
improved  form. 

LOAM 

Signifies  a  fat,  unctuous,  tenacious  earth.  Under  the 
oame  of  "  loam,"  there  is  comprehended  a  class  of 
compound  or  mixed  earths,  composed  of  dissimilar 
particles,  hard,  stiff,  dense,  harsh,  and  rough  to  the 
touch,  not  easily  ductile,  while  most  readily  diffusi- 
ble in  water,  and  usually  composed  of  sand  and  a 
tough  viscid  clay.      Loams    are   very    concisely 
divided  into  two  kinds — the  friable  and  crumbling 
sorts,  composed  of  sand  and  a  less  viscid  clay ;  and 
tbe  tough  and  viscid  texture,  that  are  composed  of 
nnd  and  more  adhesive  clay.    The  colours  have 
alto  been  used  to  distinguish  loams— the  black  and 
vbite,  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  acids ;  yellow 
loams,  some  of  which  are  acted  upon  by  acids ;  the 
alkaline  brown  loams,  that  are  acted  upon  by  acids ; 
>ad  the  green  loams,  that  suffer  no  disturbance. 

According  to  Woodward,  loam  consists  of  clay 
mixed  with  fine  sand,  or  of  day  with  a  super- 
abundance of  aand;  and  Mr.  Bergman  found  a 
good  loam  to  contain  87  per  cent,  of  reddish-grey 
»od,  as  fine  as  meal,  and  13  per  cent,  of  argil. 
Supposing  clay  to  contain,  as  it  most  frequently 
^,  70  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  we  shall  find,  as 
Mr.  Kirwan  observes,  that  loam  of  the  best  kind 
eostains  an  excess  of  sand  amounting  to  17  per 
^t;  if  the  excess  of  sand  be  greater,  it  will  form 
a  soil  of  '*  sandy  loam ;"  if  smaller,  a  "  clayey 
^oua**  When  anything  calcareous  is  found  in  the 
^1  it  inclines  to  the  nature  of  "  marl,"  or  a 
ourlaceons  loam,  which  may  be  either  sandy  or 
^yey,  according  as  the  proportion  above  indicated 
u  exceeded  on  either  side.  But  loams  most  fre- 
(jneatly  contain  a  portion  of  the  calx  of  iron,  which 
^  more  or  less  oxygenated — ^a  circumstance  which 
produces  a  considerable  variety  in  the  colour,  and 
very  probably  also  in  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
loamy  earth,  if  its  proportion  be  considerable,  vis., 
4  to  5  per  cent. :  they  often  contain  also  some  pro- 
Portion  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  sandy  part  of 
uie  loam  has  much  effect  in  giving  the  colour. 
^^  giavds  and  pebbles  are  mixed  with  loamsy 


the  distinction  arises  of  "gravelly,  stony,  and  sili- 
cious,  and  limestone  loams,"  according  as  the  sub- 
stances predominate. 

Loams  are  generally  understood  to  consist  of 
clay,  silicious  sand,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  quantity  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  various  salts 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  never  to  alter  materially  the 
texture  of  the  loam.    Decayed  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters  in  the  form  of  "  humus "  are  often 
found  in  loams  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion.    Loams  vary  in  qua- 
lity, according  as  they  are  composed  :  those  com- 
posed of  loose  sand  with  little  humus,  and  with  an 
impregnation  of  iron,  are  very  unproductive ;  and 
those  which  contain  too  much  clay,  and  lie  upon  an 
impervious  subsoil,  are  very  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  soils  that 
form  the  very  best  that  are  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    Loam  seems  to  be  naturally  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  fertility.     The  pure  earths  are  in  them- 
selves almost  entirely  barren;  sands  receive  and 
discharge  moisture  much  too  quickly ;  clays  retain 
it  too  long  in  its  own  substance,  refuses  it  when 
wanted,  and  starves  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  cold 
impervious  mass ;  chalk  has  the  same  mechanical 
quality,  and   contains  very  littie  organic  or  soluble 
matter.     Sand  and  clay  alone  would  not  make  a 
rich  soil ;  but  a  portion  of  calcareous  matter  and  of 
humus  being  added,  the  mass  is  rendered  open  and 
porous,  and  the  clay  and  sand  pi  evented  from 
forming  a  mortar,  which  hardens  too  readily,  and 
prevents  the  influence  of  the  air  from  reaching  the 
roots.    The  invaluable  quality  of  loams  is  the  tex- 
ture allowing  the  due  circulation  of  air  and  mois- 
ture.   All  fertile  soils  contain  some  portion  of  cal- 
careous earth.    Moist  climates  require  a  greater 
portion  of  sand  to  make  a  fertile  loam,  which  will 
be  less  necessary  in  proportion  as  humus  abounds. 
The  climate  of  England  requires  one-half  of  the 
soil  to  be  sand,  one-third  of  clay,  and  the  rest  to 
be  chalk,  to  form  a  good  loam,  and  rather  light 
than  heavy.    Loams  require  less  tillage  than  stiffer 
soils,  and  will  bear  more  stirring  to  clean  them  than 
sands.    The  produce  is  always  certain  and  abun- 
dant.   Every  kind  of  manure  can  exert  the  proper 
action  in  loams,  as  they  find  a  variety  of  substances 
on  which  to  apply  their  influence.    All  kinds  of 
crops  that  are  known  thrive  well  on  loams,  and  ani- 
mals may  be  safely  depastured  upon  them  during 
the  whole  year.    The  best  subsoil  for  loams  is  a 
compiict  gravel,  which  receives  the  moisture  down- 
wards, so  as  not  to  starve  the  upper  soil,  and  retains 
a  sufficiency  to  be  given  out  in  drought,  as  the 
upper  soil  may  require  it  for  use.    A  dry  porous 
clay  is  often  seen  to  support  a  good  loam. 

The  composition  of  a  fruitful  loam  suggests  some 
very  important  considerations  in  the  science  of  agri- 
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culture.  Every  article  of  commerce  poeseuee  tome 
property  by  which  the  quality  is  judged,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  which  the  relatiye  marketable 
ralue  is  aacertaincd.  And  by  increasing  or  dimi- 
niahing  the  criterion  of  quality,  the  value  ia  raised 
or  depressed.  Nature  affords  the  inherent  mark  of 
value ;  and  when  it  is  wanting,  it  ia  the  object  of 
cultivation  to  create  it  artificially.  The  constituent 
parts  of  a  good  loam  being  correctly  ascertained  by 
chemical  analysis,  and  the  deficienciea  of  inferior 
soils  being  also  learned  from  the  same  source,  it 
only  remains  to  supply  the  wanta  in  the  latter,  aa 
they  appear  in  comparison  with  the  fbrmer.  If  clay 
be  in  excess,  chalk  and  sand  may  be  added,  and  a 
portion  of  clay  may  be  burnt  in  order  to  destroy  the 
attraction  for  water,  and  thus  act  the  part  of  sand  in 
helping  to  form  the  loam.  Limestone,  gravel,  and 
•and  are  also  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
equally  correct  a  too  great  porosity,  or  a  too  large 
degree  of  tenacity.  If  there  be  too  much  aand  in 
any  loam,  clay  and  chalk  will  be  the  remedy.  And 
though  the  utmost  art  of  man  is  able  to  effect 
on/y  a  mechanical  mixture  in  place  of  the  che- 
mical combination  of  the  substances  that  are  sought 
to  be  amalgamated,  yet  the  repeated  stirrings  which 
the  land  undergoes  in  the  process  of  time,  and  the 
opportunities  that  are  thus  afforded  for  the  effecting 
of  reciprocal  unions,  may  tend  to  lead  to  the  more 
perfect  blending  of  the  mixed  ingredients,  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  elemental  matters.  It  might  be 
an  interesting  and  highly  useful  inquiry  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  various  kinds  of 
earth  moistened  with  water  in  exciting  galvanic  ac- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  greatly  influences  the  che- 
mical affinities  of  the  elements  from  which  the 
plants  derive  their  increase.  This  subject  has 
scarcely  ever  been  noticed ;  but  no  part  of  vegetable 
physiology  deserves  more  attention. 

HUMUS, 

In  the  literal  meaning,  understands  a  moist  earth, 
or  more  modemly  "  mould."  It  is  classed  in  min- 
eralogy as  a  genus  of  the  order  of  calcareous  earths. 
Generic  characters— consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  silex ;  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  o:vide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  decayed 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  light, 
friable,  imbibing  but  not  retaining  water ;  meagre, 
rough,  humid,  of  a  dull  colour,  effervescing  with 
nitric  acid,  becoming  cinereous  in  a  smaller  heat, 
in  a  stronger  running  into  a  frothy  kind  of  glass. 

"Animal  mould"  is  impalpable,  greedily  im*> 
bibing  water,  hardly  effervescing  with  nitric  acid  in 
its  rude  state,  but  sensibly  s»  when  burnt ;  white 
or  cinereous,  very  light  and  fertile. 

"  Vegetable  mould"  is  brown  in  a  very  subtile 
dust,  80  very  fine  a«,  when  mixed  with  water,  to 


paas  thiodgh  coarse  cloth  or  filtering  paper.  It 
affords  the  beat  and  richest  garden  moulds,  and  ii 
often  black  when  moistened,  and  cinereous  when 
dry.  Decayed  vegetable  matter  affords  a  most 
excellent  soiL 

Animal  and  vegetable  moulds  being  mixed  by 
their  elements  living  and  decaying  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  form  the  "  humus  "  of  modem  scieatific 
agriculture,  a  natural  manure  produced  by  the  slow 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  "  Humus" 
is  a  dark,  unctuous,  friable  aubsUnce,  nearly  uni- 
form in  its  appearance :  it  ia  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  nitrogen,  are  the  elements  of  ill 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  the  result 
of  slow  decomposition  of  organic  matters  in  the 
earth,  and  cannot  be  compounded  "  chemically/' 
It  ia  the  product  and  the  aource  of  living  matter. 
The  greater  the  number  of  living  creatures,  the 
more  humus  is  formed ;  and  the  more  humus,  the 
greater  ia  the  aupply  of  nourishment  to  life.  Every 
organic  being  adda  to  the  quantity  of  humus,  which 
increases  as  men,  animals,  and  plants  increase  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  dimmished  by  the  process  of  rege- 
tatu>n,  and  wasted  by  being  carried  away  by  water; 
or  it  is  carried  into  the  air  by  the  agency  of  oxygea, 
which  converta  it  into  gaaeoua  matters. 

Humus,  in  the  common  sUte,  is  not  soluble  io 
water,  and  it  ia  antiseptic.  It  ia  indecompoeable  in 
itself,  and  in  other  substancea  in  contact  with  it. 
It  remains  in  the  earth  long  unimpaired  t  but  so 
soon  as  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  process 
of  cultivation,  an  action  immediately  begins.  The 
carbon  of  the  humua  unitea  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  forma  carbonic  acid,  which  the 
plants  absorb ;  the  hydrogen,  by  the  same  affinity, 
forme  water,  and  thia  moiature  being  formed  gTs« 
dually,  becomes  a  most  valuable  source  of  life  to 
plants  during  dry  seasons,  when  rains  and  dews 
are  deficient.  Soluble  extract  ia  the  residue,  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  By  the  repeated 
action  of  cultivation,  a  further  progress  of  recipro- 
cal unions  is  produced,  which  aflbrd  a  regular 
supply  of  food  to  the  planta ;  and  from  this  fact 
we  learn  the  great  value  of  frequently  atirriog  the 
ground  in  the  culture  of  green  crops. 

Humus  renders  clays  porous,  and  consolidates 
loose  sands,  and  sufifhrs  very  much  from  itsgnaot 
water;  the  substance  is  rendered  acid  and  sstnn- 
gent,  as  in  peat;  the  vegetable  matters  become 
"  sour,"  and  produce  ruahea,  and  other  unpalatable 
and  useless  plants.  In  auch  oases  the  land  must 
be  dried  by  draining,  and  the  acid  neutralised  by 
large  applications  of  lime.  In  light  soils  reiy  little 
humus  is  found ;  the  air  penetrates  too  freelyi  tod 
speedily  decomposes  it,  and  the  extract  is  carried 
downwards  by  the  waters  that  pass  throogb  ih« 
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•oil.  Such  soils  want  being  consolidated  by  clays 
and  moaldsj  to  make  them  retain  moisture.  U  umus 
acts  most  fruitfally  with  calcareous  soils,  provided 
tbey  are  deep  and  well  pulverised. 

Good  lands  contain  at  an  average  about  4  or  6 
per  cent,  of  bumus^  and  2  per  cent,  will  render  a 
soil  tolerably  productive.  Humus  being  the  pro* 
doctton  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  combined^ 
it  is  yielded  in  abundance  by  farm-yard  dung, 
vhich  consists  of  the  straws  of  the  cereal  crops 
joined  with  the  solid  and  urinary  faeces  of  the  ani» 
mals.  And  it  is  to  this  quality  that  the  dung  of 
the  farm-yard  is  indebted  for  its  superiority  to  any 
other  manure  yet  known^ — that  after  the  more  active 
aoimal  substances  have  exerted  their  action,  and 
here  disappeared,  there  remains  in  the  soil  a  resi- 
dual mass  for  future  decomposition,  and  which 
continues  to  afford  for  years  the  pabulum  of 
organic  life. 

Loams  being  formed,  by  nature,  of  the  mixtures 
of  the  primitive  ingredients  that  have  been  now 
mentioned,  partake  very  largely  of  the  capricious 
diversity  that  is  everywhere  to  be  observed  in  the 
productions  of  unknown  agency ;  the  position  is 
reiy  varied,  and  the  quality  seems  to  be  regulated 
by  no  definite  rule  that  observation  has  yet  been 
able  to  trace.  The  tops  of  moderately  high  grounds 
rerjr  often  contain  a  greater  depth  of  loam  than  the 
adjoining  valley s»  and  the  quality  is  also  much  more 
valaable.  The  most  stubborn  days  are  often  found 
on  low  grounds,  and  are  comparatively  unproduc* 
tire,  while  th«  adyoining  heights  are  crowned  by  a 
loam  of  more  ibsn  medium  fertility.  The  quality 
of  ths  substratum  hM  a  very  evident  effect  in  con- 
ferring a  value  upon  Vxuns.  If  it  be  rocky,  the 
loam  is  usually  too  dry  tuA  incoherent;  if  clayey, 
the  loam  will  be  wet  and  Ung«nial$  if  sandy,  it  will 
be  too  open  and  ))orous ;  and  it  gravelly,  it  will  be 
liable  to  be  scorched.  The  most  lx*iitful  loams  are 
fonod  incumbent  on  a  bottom  of  cuyey  sand  or 
compact  gravel,  joined  and  mingled  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  it  receives  the  moisture  downwards, 
and  does  not  starve  the  upper  soil,  and  at  thet^me 
Ume  keeps  the  moisture  in  store  to  be  given  outig 
the  upper  soil  may  require  it.  A  gravel  cemented 
by  clay,  nnd  made  porous  by  sand,  is  of  all  others 
the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  now  mentioned* 
A  yellow  and  compact  unctuous  clay  of  a  dry  na« 
tore  often  aupports  a  loam  of  the  first-rate  quality. 

Humus  appears  to  be  most  certainly  distributed 
by  the  quality  of  the  soil,  land,  or  ground  on 
which  the  animals  and  vegetables  best  like  to  Ihre. 
All  oriianic  beings  have  the  instinctive  faculy  of 
choosing  and  rejecting;  and  accordingly  the  ^eater 
abundance  of  humus  is  always  found  or  strata 
which  experience  has  found  to  be  most  frvourable 
to  organic  life»  and  the  origiAal  deposit*  that  are 


constitutionally  inimical  to  the  living  organs  of  the 
creation  are  left  devoid  of  any  useful  quantity  of  that 
essential  element  of  fertility,  and  require  to  be  sup- 
plied with  it  by  artificial  means.  Humus  is  there- 
fore produced  by  one  natural  productive  quality 
that  favours  the  generation  of  living  organism,  and 
it  affords  in  return  the  elements  of  life  to  subse- 
quent reproductions.  The  earthy  vegetable  matter^ 
being  the  residuum  of  the  decomposition  of  organ- 
ized bodies,  is  a  principal  material  in  soils ;  it  con* 
stitutes  the  layer  in  which  plants  grow,  and  differs 
greatly  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
matter  itself,  the  state  of  reduction  it  has  attained, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  constituents  of  the  soil.  It  has 
much  influence  on  soils,  in  altering,  modifying,  and 
mixing  the  original  substances  of  their  composi- 
tion. The  depth  of  it  determines  the  fertility  of 
lands. 

LOAMY   80ILS. 

These  lands  comprehend  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  cultivated  earth,  and  are  very  widely  diffbsed 
in  many  differences  and  modifications.  But  the 
large  variety  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  three 
heads-*^clayey  loams,  sandy  loams,  and  gravelly 
loams,  comprehending  also  chalky  soils  of  that 
grade. 

The  first  class,  or  clayey  loams,  is  the  best  soil 
in  Britain,  as  it  grows  the  most  valuable  root-plants, 
and  the  cereal  crop  of  the  most  value.    It  lies  not 
upon  the  clays  that  have  been  before  described,  but 
upon  a  vast  bed  of    alluvial  earth,    sometimes 
approaching  to  clay,  which  has  been  superimposed 
upon  the  original  deposits  by  the  agency  of  some 
operating  power  both  of  preparation  and  of  loca- 
tion.   The  best  quality  Is  recumbent  on  the  new 
red  sandstone,  and  on  the  huge  beds  of  alluvial 
clay  and  diluvial  beds,  which  are  found  in  the  level 
districts  of  England.     Where  the  soil  approaches 
the  sandstone  rock,  the  substratum  is  called  the 
red  marl,  and  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the 
rock  itself ;   and  the  cultivable  stratum  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  under-bed  by  the  process  before 
detailed,  and  by  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
air   in  the    movings    of   the  soil  by  the  imple- 
ments of  culture.    The  constitutionnl  quality  is 
^^v^urable  to  the  congregation  of  organic  life,  and 
h&8  fathered  from  the  exuvise  the  essence  of  its 
fertility.    In  other  places,  the  rocks  are  deeply 
covered  b;  thick  beds  of  an  extraneous  dei)OBit, 
very  frequeuly  an  unctuous  clay  that  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  but  'Iocs  not  require  draining.  The  lands 
on  these  two  mbsoils  form  the   best  quality  in 
Britain,  produciag  the  most  valuable  drops  in  a 
large  abundance.    The  best  system  of  cropping 
is : — 1st  year,  green  crops,  turnips,  beet,  and  pota^ 
toes;  2nd  year^  wheat  or  barley;  9rd  year^  hay>; 
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4th  year,  pasture ;  5th  year,  oats  (or  4th  year,  oats ; 
5th  year,  beans) ;  6th  year,  wheat. 

Tbid  latter  form  includes  every  plant  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  understands  the  use  of  barley  after  the 
f^reen  crops,  that  wheat  may  not  occur  twice  in  the 
rotation.  These  lands  permit  the  action  of  every 
kind  of  manure,  owing  to  the  varied  composition  of 
the  soil. 

SANDY   LOAMS 

Recline  on  dry  beds  of  alluvium,  of  dry  clay,  con- 
creted earth,  and  deposits  of  a  heterogeneous 
variety.  The  quality  is  everywhere  dry,  and  very 
favourable  to  the  action  of  artificial  manures,  from 
the  warmness  and  fineness  of  the  composition. 
They  form  the  true  turnip  soils,  and  produce  that 
plant  in  the  quickest  readiness  and  largest  abun- 
dance, fiarley  and  clover  are  also  choice  crops  on 
these  lands,  which  allow  the  eating  on  the  ground 
by  sheep  of  the  turnips,  and  also  the  sound  pas- 
turage in  grasses.  Every  animal  and  plant  thrives 
upon  them,  and  every  manure  exerts  the  full  power. 
The  best  rotations  of  cropping  are : — 1st  year,  tur- 
nips ;  2nd  year,  barley ;  3rd  year,  hay ;  4th  year, 
pasture ;  5th  year,  oats  ;  or  5th  year,  pasture ;  Gth 
year,  oats»  The  soils  are  often  formed  of  alluviums 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  are  inert  by  reason 
of  the  want  of  calcareous  matter,  which  must  be 
supplied  in  the  shape  of  lime.  The  very  intimate 
mixture  of  the  materials  constitutes  the  value  of 
loams,  the  subjacent  formation,  and  the  exuvial 
matters  which  it  has  been  able  to  attract. 

GRAVELLY   LOAMS 

Are  situated  principally  on  the  tops  of  gentle 
eminences,  and  on  the  slopes  of  declivities.  The 
beds  of  gravel  on  the  banks  of  rivers  are  of  alluvial 
origin,  and  fall  under  a  different  denomination. 
LoapQy  gravels  are  not  the  richest  soils,  but  are 
very  friendly  to  the  growth  of  turnips  and  barley ; 
the  pebbles  retain  a  coolness  for  the  roots  of  the 
turnips,  and  the  grit  of  the  gravel  produces  a  thin- 
skinned  barley,  much  valued  for  malting.  But  the 
produce  of  any  crop  is  not  bulky.  Being  dry,  they 
admit  the  sheep  to  consume  the  turnips  on  the 
ground,  and  the  land  is  thus  very  much  benefited. 
The  rotations  of  cropping  are  as  last  mentioned. 

Chalky  loams  are  similarly  treated.  Subjoin'^ 
is  the  list  of  grasses  to  be  sown  in  the  fore-menti^^^^^ 
rotations : — Ray  grass,  i  bushel  per  acre ;  ^ck*s- 
foot,  i  bushel;  meadow-fescue,  4lb8. ;  crested 
dog's-uil,  4lbs. ;  meadow  cat's-tail,  4lbi» ;  meadow 
poa,  4lb8. ;  red  clover,    8lbs.;  white  clover,  4lb8. 

CONCLUBION. 

Though  the  grand  problem  of  geology  may  never 
admit  a  fixed  and  determinate  solution,  yet  there  is 
not  a  more  sublime  speculation  in  physics  than  to 
attempt  the  resolution  of  problems  which  nature 


suggests  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  as  is  presented 
to  otir  wondering  eyes  byHhe  globe  which  we  in- 
habit.   A  wish  or  an  attempt  of  this  sort  can  never 
be  condemned.    A  very  large  portion  of  mankind 
content  themselves  with  a  smile  bordering  on  con- 
tempt when  they  casually  listen  to  such  specula- 
tions, and  a  superficial  observer  is  generaUy  struck 
with  the  character  of  extravagance  which  appears 
so  prominent  in  the  hypotheses  that  are  assumed. 
But  no  hypothesis  is  to  be  reckoned  extravagant 
for  the  subject  that  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
possibility.    The  disposition  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth  is  itself  extravagant,  if  we  be  allowed  to  applj 
this  epithet  to  any  one  of  Nature's  works.    The 
general  character  points  to  causes  so  very  difiierect 
from  any  that  we  see  in  actual  operation,  that  no 
hypothesis  is  to  be  rejected  for  its  strangenHs,  and 
hypotheses  of  this  sort  are  wholly  unavoidable  by 
all  who  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  that 
appear  before  them.    The  unexplained  phenomena 
of  magnetism,  particularly  the  fluctuating  variatiooa 
of  the  needle,  and  the  supposition  of  the  inter- 
changes of  materials  among  the  different  planets, 
countenanced  in  some  measure  by  the  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  stones  falling  from  the  ataoa- 
phere,  will  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  lead  to 
a  modification,  or  probably  to  a  total  change  of  our 
geological  theories,  or  to  the  formation  of  others. 
Much  real  progress  might  be  made  if  the  writers 
of  such  works  would  confine  themselves  to  pro- 
ceeding step  by  step,  drawing  only  immediate  and 
necessary  consequences  from  accurate  observations, 
and  leaving  to  future  ages  the  ^re  of  advancing 
further  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  Uius  ac- 
quired; and  many  general  facts  would  be  belter 
ascertained  by  this  safe^nd  impartial  method  than 
by  continual  attempM  of  these  authors  to  square 
them  to  their  fanciful  systems.     From  the  im- 
patience to   g^e   general   theories  befors  solid 
foundations  Mive  been  laid  for  them,  the  most  airy 
hypotheses  &re  successively  obtruded  on  the  public, 
each  d<>*troying  the  former,  and  itself  enlai^ging  bat 
very^ttle,  if  at  all,  the  boundaries  of  real  science. 
B«<  some  advantages  always  attend  such  wild 
attempts;  the  objections  made  against  the  preceding 
systems  are  useful,  and  in  the  course  of  reasoning 
some  observations  are  made,  and  some  coajectuita 
thrown  out,  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  and 
kept  in  store  after  the  illusory  vision  which  it  iras 
made  to  prop  has  vanished  and  sunk  into  oblivion. 
A  very  great  part  of  human  knowledge  is  specu- 
lative or  guess  work,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  employment  for  a  vacant  hour  to  exer- 
cise tke  judgment  in  determining  which  author  we 
think  Us  the  farthest  stretched  the  power  of  specu- 
lation, oi  which  of  the  many  would-be  solvers  of 
the  grand^roblem  of  geology  has  guessed  the  ino«t 
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plausibly.  And  if  no  pennanent  improTement  or 
gabBtantial  infonnation  can  be  derived  from  tbe 
ideas  wbich  tbey  entertaiD^  some  benefit  may 
possibly  be  gathered  from  tbe  language  wbicb  tbey 
tmploy. 

Extenaive  obaenration  and  long-continued  ex- 
perience bare  abown  tbat  by  tbe  combined  influence 
of  air  and  water,  and  of  vegetable  action,  rocks  are 
decomposed,  and  that  tbe  bardeat  masses  are  not 
proof  against  this  change,  wbicb  will  go  on  with 
IH'eater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  tbe  construc- 
tion of  tbe  rocks,  and  tbe  power  of  tbe  operating 
agents  of  disintegration.  In  hot  climates,  which 
produce  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  its  progress 
will  be  rapid ;  in  cold  latitudes,  it  will  be  much 
ilower ;  but  slow  or  rapid,  all  substances  are  liable 
to  decomposition,  and  even  tbe  purest  crystal  is 
deprived  by  exposure  of  its  fine  polish  and  brilliant 
litftre,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  coat  commences. 
Soft  and  porcelain  granite  has  been  mentioned, 
vhich  containa  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Tbe 
qoartzia  almost  pure  siliceous  earth  in  a  crystallized 
form;  felspar  and  mica  are  compound  substances, 
and  contain  silica,  alumina,  oxyde  of  iron,  and 
magnesia.  By  exposure,  the  lime  and  potassa 
are  acted  upon  by  water  or  carbonic  acid,  tbe  oxyde 
of  iron  tends  to  combine  with  more  oxygen,  and 
the  mica  and  felspar  are  decomposed,  tbe  latter 
more  rapidly.  Tbe  felspar  forms  a  fine  clay ;  tbe 
mica,  more  partially  reduced,  blends  with  it  as  sand ; 
and  the  harder  quartz  will  appear  as  gravel,  or 
unds  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Tbe  seeds 
of  lichens,  and  of  plants  floating  in  the  air,  fix 
themselvea  upon  the  first  appearance  of  earth,  and 
by  their  death  and  decomposition,  afiford  a  quantity 
of  organized  matter,  which  mixes  with  the  earthy 
materials  of  tbe  rock.  More  perfect  plants  succeed 
and  perish^  and  add  a  succession  of  increasing 
materials ;  the  rock  continues  to  decompose,  and 
by  slow  and  gradual  processes  a  soil  is  formed, 
in  which  plants  and  the  largest  trees  are  pro- 
duced. 

This  is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
formation  of  soils  from  the  detrition  of  rocks  by 
the  force  of  external  agencies,  and  tbat  the  dis- 
integrated materials  have  been  carried  by  floods  to 
the  ocean,  and  there  accumulating,  are  formed  into 
horizontal  layers.  But  the  decay  of  rocks  them- 
selves must  be  very  gradual.  In  some  dry  countries, 
inscriptions  are  perfect,  and  the  angular  shapes  and 
edges  are  but  little  blunted  after  the  lapse  of  20 
centuries.  The  formations  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  present  quiescent  state  of  tbe  globe  are  made 
by  the  sea,  fresh- water  rivers,  and  by  lacustrine 
deposits  from  substances  coUected  and  rolled  along 
by  tbe  course  of  waters  over  the  earth.  These 
depositions  go  on  in  many  places  visibly,  though 


slowly;  but  we  know  little  of  tbe  processes  by 
which  the  vast  alluvial  deposits  have  been  made  in 
all  the  different  arrangements,  mixtures,  and  com- 
binations, to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and 
extending  over  vast  tracks,  of  various  and  dis- 
cordant qualities ;  or  of  tbe  means  employed  by 
nature  in  the  processes  of  alluvial  deposition  from 
the  detritus  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  mountains, 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  and  of  tbe  subse- 
quent removal  and  consolidation,  or  even  of  the 
operation  by  which  animal  and  vegetable  exuviae 
are  converted  into  soil.  As  before  observed,  rocks 
and  soils  differ  widely  in  the  quality,  and  other 
agents  must  have  been  employed  than  the  decom- 
position from  exterior  influences. 

The  petrifactions  and  organic  remains  found  in 
the  various  substances  that  compose  tbe  earth,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  examined,  seem  sufiBcient  to  place 
one  fact  beyond  dispute — that  the  globe  has  under- 
gone many  extensive  changes ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  tbat  tbey  are  confined  to  particular  forma- 
tions, and  are  not  found  in  contiguous  strata ;  and 
that  tbe  remains  of  trees  and  vegetables  are  found 
only  in  some  few  similar  situations. 

In  the  tranquil  forge  of  Nature's  wonderful  and 
stupendous  works,  the  most  sublime  harmony  and 
profound  silence  prevail ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
admonitions  that  obtrude  on  our  senses,  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  results  would  scarcely  be  per- 
ceptible. In  tbat  workshop  we  do  not  hear  tbe 
blast  of  the  furnace,  or  the  reverberation  of  the 
stroke:  tbe  torture  of  analysis,  tbe  war  of  tbe 
elements,  of  acids  with  the  alkalies,  are  nowhere 
discovered ;  nor  tbe  use  of  tests  and  precipitates, 
agents  or  reagents,  in  producing  tbe  work  of  com- 
bination and  resolution.  One  grand  principle  is 
everywhere  at  work,  pervades  every  atom  of  par- 
ticle, and,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  vivifying  effects 
of  light  and  heat,  brings  into  existence  and  matures 
the  germs  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  A  modem 
theory  supposes  all  effects  to  arise  from  the  motion 
and  reciprocal  action  of  existing  substances,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  produced  by  natural  pro- 
cesses, unless  the  elements  already  exist.  But  of 
tbe  mode  of  preparation  of  the  various  substances 
for  tbat  purpose,  and  of  the  state  tbat  is  necessary 
to  engender  life  and  support  it,  we  are  wholly 
ignorant. 

In  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  certain  data  to 
guide  the  search  of  enquiry,  curiosity  will  lead  to 
many  suppositions,  conjecture  will  be  busy,  theory 
will  succeed  theory,  often  serving  no  better  purpose 
than  to  refute  tbe  foregoing— a  matter  of  little 
difficulty  on  many  points  of  speculative  knowledge. 
After  all  tbe  extensive  investigation  and  laborious 
research  that  have  been  employed  on  the  subject, 
it  is  very  probable  tbat  tbe  formation  of  rocks,  and 
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the  other  fbnnationB  that  are  supposed  to  have  been 
BubseqoentljT  derived  from  them,  the  process, 
manner,  and  operation  by  which  all  the  formations 
have  attained  the  present  form>  quality,  and  post* 
tion,  may  remain  for  ever  a  subject  of  uncertain 
speculation;  as  no  analogous  formation  is  now 
takinpf  placsi  except  in  one  class  of  rocks — the 
volcanic. 

The  time  that  would  be  required  to  bring  many 
of  tne  substances  that  have  been  mentioned  to 
their  present  state  varies  in  different  theories  from 
1  to  200  years,  and  the  depositions  from  12  inches 
in  100  years  to  15  inches  in  1  year.  Such  wide 
discrepancies  and  contradictory  opinions  render 
any  approximation  hopeless;  and  we  may  very 
reasonably  conclude  that  our  weak  and  unassisted 
reason  may  never  be  able  to  penetrate  the  veil  of 
obscurity  which  Nature  has  drawn  over  many  of 
bor  works,  and  that  our  labours  and  researches 
may  never  lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
the  |(reat  works  of  creation^  many  of  which  would 
appear  to  be  forbidden  to  man,  and  destined  to 
elude  his  curiosity.  But  such  intimate  knowledge 
is  not  required  for  the  useful  purposes  of  man  * 
external  observation  and  experience  afford  an  abun- 
dant source  of  employment  for  the  time  and  energies 
of  the  human  race;  and  though  these  abstract 


speculations  have  not  afforded,  either  from  physical 
or  scientific  theory,  any  assistance  to  the  operatioBi 
suggested  by  observation  and  external  impnsnoni, 
yet  perseverance  may  probably  lead  to  a  valuable 
discovery,  as  has  already  happened  in  similar 
pursuits.  Such  eubjects,  even  if  they  never  pro- 
duce any  result  applicable  to  public  utility,  are 
nevertheless  in  themselves  highly  worthy  the 
attention  and  study  of  rational  beings;  they  en* 
large  the  circle  of  knowledge,  ennoble  our  scnti* 
ments,  refine  and  exalt  our  ideas,  and  direct  usviih 
the  most  profound  reverence  and  devout  admiratioQ 
to  the  Great  Source  of  Bein^,  who  from  nothing 
called  into  existence  the  great  mass  of  objects  that 
so  far  exceed  our  comprehension,  and  who,  from 
all  the  seeming  irregularity  and  confusion  ire 
behold,  hath  disposed  in  the  most  beautiful  order 
and  harmony  the  whole  system  of  creation,  teeming 
with  abundance,  bestowing  life,  and  affording 
health  and  comfort  and  the  means  of  existence  to 
all  the  numerous  varieties  of  animated  and  organ- 
ised life,  and  forming  a  source  of  supplying  to  the 
inorganic  creation  the  materials  for  producing  the 
different  substances,  which,  wrought  by  art  and 
fashioned  by  ingenuity,  contribute  so  much  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  man  in  the  numerooi  and 
varied  departments  of  ci^lised  life.  J.  D. 


ON    THE    STRUCTURAL    FORMATION    OF    THE    LEICESTER 

SHEEP. 


The  Leicester  sheep  occupies  the  first  place 
among  the  native  breeds.  Not  that  the  Leicester 
is  in  ordinary  circumstances  so  profitable,  when 
kept  simply  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mutton 
and  wool,  as  some  of  the  other  breeds,  or  rather 
crosses  with  other  breeds;  but  their  value  as  sheep 
rests  mainly  upon  their  peculiar  adaptation  for 
crossing — ^imparting  to  the  cross-bred  animal  much 
of  their  size,  early  maturity,  and  quickness  of  fat- 
tening, with  ampleness  of  fleece — the  fleece  of  the 
cross-bred  possessing  length  of  staple,  and  varying, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  fleece  of  the  dam, 
from  medium  fineness  to  almost  first  quality.  The 
superiority  of  the  Leicester  sheep  consists  mainly 
in  imparting  in  a  high  degree  to  the  animals  so 
bred  those  qualities  which  characterise  the  Lei- 
cester, and  which  no  other  breed  possesses  in  the 
same  perfection.  A  well-bred  Leicester,  therefore, 
should  unite,  as  it  does,  all  the  qualities  which  are 
desirable  in  the  sheep. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  owe  the  Leicester  sheep 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  breed  being  generally  known  on  the  con- 
tinent as  the  Dishley,  As  Mr.  BakeweU  studiously 


concealed  the  methods  he  adopted  to  produce  the 
Leicester,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  what  can  now 
never  be  definitely  ascertained.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Leicester  was  the  result  of 
very  considerable  research  into  the  proper  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  different  breeds  of  sbeepi  ?cd 
into  the  formation  of  animals  generally,  with  the 
exercise  of  constant  application,  governed  by  a 
sound  judgment  in  selection,  developed  with  care 
in  general  management.  By  these  means  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Leicester  was  stamped,  and  it  is  in 
the  exercise  of  the  two  latter^- selection  and  man- 
agement—that the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Leicester  are  to  be  perpetuated.  Not  that  a  breeder 
can,  like  Bakewell,  select  from  difiTerent  breeds,  and 
and  so  produce  a  pure  Leicester  sheep,  or  can 
even,  by  constantly  selecting  animals  from  the  dif- 
ferent herds  of  Leicesters  now  in  existence,  produce 
and  perpetuate  a  breed  of  very  high  character.  The 
forming  of  a  breed  with  established  characteristic 
features  is  what  very  few  men  are  capable  of 
effecting.  There  are  few  Bakewells  and  Collings; 
and  even  if  there  were,  the  difliculties  of  creating  a 
breed,  not  to  say  an  improved  one,  witk  6«V  ®' 
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type,  over  thoM  now  in  extatelice»  an  much  greater 
U»o  they  irera  at  the  period  these  eminently  euc- 
octtfol  breeders  lived.  Any  attempts,  which  have 
cone  under  our  knowledge  or  observation,  in  the 
improvement  of  Leicester  sheep  by  crossing  dif- 
fereot  breeds  of  Leicesters,  have  ultimately  resulted 
in  disappointment.  Superior  animals  were  obtained 
generally  in  the  first  produce,  but  there  was 
a  Mosible  deterioration  in  the  second  and  third 
generations.  The  most  celebrated  flocks  are  bred 
pure,  and  are  kept  pure,  from  animals  obtained 
directly  from  Bakewell's  flock.  There  are,  how- 
erer,  many  flocks  of  Leicesters  not  so  descended, 
being  grenerally  the  produce  of  taps  obtained  from 
Bakewell  and  other  breeders  of  Leicesters  since  his 
time,  to  cross  their  original  flocks.  Some  of  these 
hare  doubtless  a  dash  of  the  Cotswold  or  Lincoln, 
however  far  back  or  recently  introduced,  most  pro- 
bably with  the  view  of  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
itOQtness  of  frame  with  size  to  the  flock.  There 
lis  few  breeders,  however,  who  can  patiently  discuss 
this  point.  Each  believes  his  own  flock  to  be  the 
Siami  Pur§»  It  is  dangerous  ground— the  purity 
of  Leicesters  as  descended  from  Bakewell's  flock. 
A<  we  are  without  a  Flock-book  kept  like  the  Stud 
and  Herd  books,  it  is,  indeed,  hopeless  to  trace 
purity  of  blood  to  Bakewell's  time.  The  character 
of  the  breeder  ia  therefore  the  best  guarantee,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  as  to  purity ;  but  as  many  breeders 
introduce  occasionally  fresh  blood  into  their  flocks, 
the  belief  cannot  amount  to  a  certainty.  But  there 
lie  certain  features  characteristic  of  the  pure,  that 
ii,  the  Dishley  Leicester,  which  can  guide  one  con- 
renant  with  Leicesters. 

The  following  description  of  the  points  of 
greatest  importance  in  judging  of  a  Leicester  sheep 
mtf  therefore  prove  of  value  to  some  of  our 
readers.  It  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  desirable 
properties  are  never  united  in  equal  perfection  in 
uy  one  animal.  In  a  proper  selection,  therefore, 
ill  that  can  be  done  is  to  choose  where  there  is  an 
tpproximation  nearest  to  what  is  desired,  end  with 
those  points  the  most  developed,  which  are  of 
primary  importance. 

The  first  is  purity  in  descent.  Without  this, 
defects  not  visible  to  the  eye  will  be  perceptible  in 
the  produce,  from  these  defects  being  hereditary. 
But  in  the  show-yard,  purity  of  descent  must  be 
judged  of  mainly  by  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Leicester.  The  formation  of  the  head  and 
colour  of  the  face  and  legs  are  good  evidence  of 
purity  of  blood.  The  sheep  should  be  of  a  fair 
medium  sise.  Diminutiveness  is,  however,  more 
objectionable  than  extra  size,  particularly  in  the 
female.  The  head  should  be  long*  muatle  fine  and 
tapering,  lips  pliant,  opening  of  nostrils  long  and 
delicately  fbrroed;  in  the  male,  considerable  breadth 


between  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  both  male  and 
female,  the  eye  should  be  large,  lustrous,  and  ex- 
pressive. The  jaw  open,  and  in  the  male,  clean 
and  well  defined.  The  ears  should  be  rather  long, 
placed  wide  apart,  showing  breadth  and  fulness  of 
the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  In 
some  flocks,  the  ears  are  slightly  pendulous ;  in 
others,  they  are  more  erect;  the  former  indicates 
largeness  of  frame;  the  latter,  compactness  of 
frame.  The  colour  of  the  skin  around  the  eyes 
and  muzzle  should  not  be  too  white.  Some  of  the 
purest  flocks  have  the  face  thinly  covered  with  fine 
short  downy  hair,  of  a  dull  light  slaty  colour,  or  a 
dun  red.  This  tinging  of  blue  or  dun  is  also  ap- 
parent in  the  legs.  The  slaty  colour  of  the  face 
gives  to  some  an  impression  of  the  animals  being 
too  Jine,  a  vague  impression  of  delicacy  of  consti^ 
tution  being  associated  with  this  marking.  How 
this  colour  was  acquired  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  doubtless  had  its  origin  from  some  cross  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Bakewell  when  forming  the  Leices- 
ter breed.  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  body 
should  be  a  light  pink  colour,  showing  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  buff-coloured  yolk.  To  this  we  will 
afterwards  revert.  The  skin  should  be  loose,  with 
a  tendency  to  folds  in  the  neck,  dewlap,  and  flank; 
smooth  tight  skins  are  evidence  of  delicacy  in  con- 
stitution, of  light  fleeces,  with  a  want  of  wool- 
covering,  particularly  on  the  belly. 

Symmetrical  structure  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. The  body  should  be  long,  the  neck  of 
medium  length,  and,  in  the  male  particularly,  well 
raised  with  full  developed  muscles.  This  is  a 
certiun  indication  of  the  whole  muscular  system 
being  properly  developed,  a  highly  important  con- 
dition in  the  Leicester,  although  not  unfrequently 
comparatively  absent.  The  back  should  be  level, 
broad,  equal,  and,  when  viewed  from  above,  the 
sheep  should  have  somewhat  of  an  oval  form  from 
the  neck  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  the  barrel 
swellini^  out,  showing  that  the  ribs  are  properly 
raised  from  the  spine.  The  shoulders  should  not 
bulge  out,  this  being  an  indication  of  coarseness, 
and  an  absence  of  stamina  in  the  constitution. 
Behind  the  shoulders,  should  be  full,  and  when 
felt  by  the  hand  should  feel  firm.  A  defect  here, 
hke  that  of  the  want  of  muscle  in  the  neck,  not  un- 
frequently attends  the  Leicester,  and  both  are  gene- 
rally found  in  the  same  animal.  The  point  across 
the  loins  is  one  of  great  moment;  but  if  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  well  developed,  they  will 
almost  invariably  be  equally  developed  here.  The 
hind-quarters  should  be  long,  and  of  medium 
breadth;  and  should  be  rounded  rather  than  square, 
the  square  being  a  characteristic  of  the  Cotswold  : 
the  breadth  should  be  greater  in  the  female  than  in 
the  miJe,    There  should  be  no  patchiness  at  the 
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aides  of  the  tail  or  elsewhere,  however  fat  the 
animal ;  the  whole  covering  of  flesh  and  fat  heing 
equally  laid  on.  The  touch  should  be  soft,  yet 
firm,  yielding  when  pressed,  but  quickly  r^aining 
its  fulness  with  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  This 
elasticity  of  touch  is  a  certain  indication  of  health 
with  condition.  The  tail  should  be  broad  at  the 
setting-on,  and  well  covered  with  wool ;  at  the  top 
of  the  tail,  and  along  tbe  back,  an  indentation 
should  be  sensible  to  tbe  feel.  The  extent  and 
deepness  of  this  indentation  depend  mainly  upon 
condition  as  regards  fatness.  The  chest  should  be 
full,  deep,  and  wide,  coming  well  forward  between 
the  fore  legs.  When  the  sheep  is  turned,  this  ful- 
ness of  the  brisket  should  be  prominent,  and  well 
covered  with  flesh  and  fat,  it  being  a  safe  indica- 
tion of  constitution.  The  fore  legs  should  be  placed 
wide  apart,  straight,  with  a  very  slight  inward  bend 
at  the  knee  joints.  The  legs  should  be  of  medium 
thickness,  and  rather  small  than  otherwise,  with 
well-developed  joints.  The  belly  should  be  light, 
somewhat  tucked  up  at  the  flank,  especially  if  the 
sheep  is  young.  The  muscles  of  the  thighs  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  developed,  whether  on  the 
inside  or  outside.  The  pomt,  commonly  called  the 
twist,  should  be  prominent ;  the  hock  joints 
large;  the  legs  lathy,  nearly  straight,  having  a 
slight  bend  inward,  and  backward  at  the  hock 
joint ;  the  feet  should  always  be  large,  the  cloven 
parting  in  the  hoof  being  distinct  when  pressed. 
The  value  of  the  sheep  is  dependent  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  powers  of  locomotion,  although 
this  is  often  neglected  by  judges  in  show-yards. 
The  animal  should  step  firm,  be  gay  and  lively 
when  in  motion.  In  the  male  the  carriage  should 
be  majestic ;  in  the  female,  more  docile,  but  not 
lethargic.  Such  animals  will  not  only  prove  more 
healthy,  and  be  the  propagators  of  healthy  stock ; 
but  will  subsist  and  even  fatten  upon  more  stunted 
fare,  than  animals  possessing  less  natural  vigour 
could  subsist  upon  and  continue  in  a  state  of 
health. 

An  important  element  of  value  in  the  keeping  of 
sheep,  the  fleece,  does  not  generally  take  the  posi- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  difi*erence  in  value  between  an  indifferent 
fleece  and  a  fine  fleece  of  the  Leicester  breed  does 
not  exceed  one  shilling,  or,  at  most,  two ;  while  the 
difference  in  value  of  the  carcase  frequently  exceeds 
ten  shillings.  This  is,  no  doubt,  so  far  correct ; 
but  it  is  not  the  proper  way  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  fine  fleece.  The  wool  is  a  natural  protection 
against  cold,  dampness,  and  external  accidents.  A 
sheep  well  furnished  with  a  woolly  covering  for  the 
belly  and  legs,  is  in  a  different  position  as  regards 
the  maintaining  of  health  than  one  deficient  of 
wool,  particularly  on  the  belly.    Sheep  destitute  of 


this  covering  for  the  belly,  flanks,  and  legs  are  not 
so  well  adapted  for  ordinary  treatment  as  sheep 
possessing  such  a  protection.  The  face,  paiticu- 
larly  the  forehead,  should  be  partially  covered  with 
wool,  especially  during  the  winter.  Those  sheep 
possessing  such  will  have  generally  more  unifor- 
'  mity  as  to  quality  with  closeness,  length,  and  com- 
pactness of  fleece.  A  close,  thickset  fleece,  of 
length  of  staple  and  fineness,  with  uniformity  of 
quality  over  the  whole  body,  is,  indeed,  a  certun 
sign  of  purity  of  blood,  and  as  such  should  nerer 
be  lightly  estimated  in  j udging  a  sheep.  Tbe  leoffth 
of  staple  and  compactness  of  wool  are  partly  infla- 
enced  by  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  shelter 
and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  especially  as  regards 
humidity.  A  damp  climate  tends  to  produce  a 
compactness  of  the  fleece,  with  a  tendency  to 
coarseness  on  the  flanks  and  thighs.  LeicesterSi 
therefore,  which  are  protected  from  the  effects  of 
damp  climate  by  shelter,  however  provided,  are  in 
a  better  position  for  exhibiting  a  fine  fleece.  Food 
no  less  exercises  an  influence.  It  is  found  in 
Germany,  where  the  sheep  are  all  housed  daring 
winter,  and  the  Merinoes  during  nights  and  damp 
days  in  summer,  that  sheep,  fed  on  hay  as  fodder, 
produce  less  weight  of  wool  than  those  fed  upon  a 
mixture  of  hay  and  straw. >  The  quantity  of  rooti 
allowed  is  also  known  to  influence  the  weight  of 
the  fleece.  Sheep  intended  for  exhibition  hare 
occasionally  the  fleece  prepared  previously.  At  the 
period  of  clipping,  the  wool  is  not  shorn  so  close 
along  the  shoulders  and  sides  as  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  1  his  preparation  imparts  to  the  eye  a 
greater  breadth  of  figure  to  the  animal.  Sonetiipci 
the  shears  are  used  to  dress  the  ends  of  tbe  fleece, 
previous  to  exhibition.  It  is  difiScult  to  make  roles 
to  meet  the  arts  occasionally  practised  by  ejchi- 
bitors  in  the  different  departments  of  an  agricul- 
tural exhibition. 

It  may  be  so  far  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  openness  or  compactness  of  fleece,  from 
the  prominence  which  it  has  recently  assumed 
among  competitors  at  exhibitions.  There  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  breeders  of  Ldcesters 
as  to  open  and  close  fleeces.  This,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  partly  influenced  by  the  treatment 
the  sheep  is  subjected  to.  This,  continued  through 
a  succession  of  years,  fixes  in  part  the  character  of 
the  fleece  as  to  openness.  The  character  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  sheep  are  kept  also  influences  the 
size,  figure,  and  general  contour  of  the  sbeep,  and 
with  this  also  the  character  of  the  fleece. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  skin.  Noir, 
as  the  secretion  of  the  wool  depends  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  character  of  the  skin  and  the  fatty 
tissue  under  it,  it  thus  acquires  more  importance. 
A  Merino,  not  possessing  a  loose  skin,  and  not  dis- 
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playing  the  folds,  would  be  at  once  rejected^  on  the 
ground  that  the  weight  of  wool  and  quality  thereof 
would  be  inferior.  The  same  law  is  in  operation  in 
all  sheep.  If  the  sheep  has  not  been  recently 
washed,  the  fleece  when  opened  up  should  present 
the  skin  of  a  pale  rose  hue,  and  there  should  be 
present  that  oily  yolk  ascending  from  the  skin 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  staple,  assuming 
towards  the  extremities  a  darker  yellow.  Sometimes 
the  skin  and  wool  present  gummy  yellow  scales, 
something  like  ear-wax,  adhering  to  the  wool.  This 
appearance  is  objectionable,  as  showing  a  diseased 
state  of  the  oily  secretion,  which  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  wool  having  irregularities  in  the  staple  with 
dead  ends.  The  strength,  elasticity,  softness,  and 
lustre  of  the  wool  can  be  judged  of  by  minute  in- 
spection. Aa  a  rule,  the  greater  the  number  of 
spirals  in  a  given  space,  the  finer  the  fibre  of  the 
wool ;  and  apart  from  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
fleece,  fineness  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  bodily 
health  of  the  sheep,  and  also  of  strong  constitution. 
It  is  held  to  be  a  physiological  truism,  that  with 
high  feeding  and  a  tendency  to  increase  the  fatty 
secretion  in  any  breed  of  sheep,  the  fibre  of  the  wool 
becomes  larger,  and  consequently  coarser.  This 
fact,  from  the  general  over-feeding  of  Leicesters, 
is  only  an  additional  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
attaching  more  importance  to  fineness  with 
uniformity  in  the  fleece  of  the  Leicester,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  propagator  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  home  wool-producers. 

RECAPITULATION. 

?.  Purity  of  blood  in  both  male  and  female  pro- 
genitors. 

2.  Muscles  of  the  neck  fully  developed,  particu- 
larly in  the  male. 

3.  Eye  large,  clear,  in  the  male  prominent. 

4.  Head  of  medium  length,  broad  between  the 
ears,  mazzle  fine,  jaw  open. 

5.  Chest  deep  and  circular,  with  brisket  full. 

6.  Barrel  well  arched ;  loins  broad  and  full ;  body 
long. 

7.  Touch  of  medium  firmness,  possessing  elasti- 
city. 

8.  Skin  loose,  throat  clean. 

9.  Wool  fine,  equal  in  the  spiral  curl,  uniform 
ia  quality  throughout  the  fleece ;  staple  of  full  me- 
dium length. 

10.  Belly,  flanks,  and  thighs  well  clothed  with 
wool. 

11.  Shoulders  well  laid,  the  fleshy  covering  fill- 
ing up  the  sides  of  the  neck,  where  the  shoulders 
join. 

12.  Quarters  long,  level,  and  rounded. 

13.  Thighs  full,  the  cleavage  of  the  thighs  being 
near  the  hock  joibts. 


14.  The  whole  surface  of  the  bony  structure  of 
the  body  evenly  covered  with  muscle  and  fat. 

15.  Hock  and  knee  joints  large.  The  leg  bones 
fine. 

16.  Legs  somewhat  short,  firmly  set,  with  hoofs 
well  defined. 

17*  General  appearance  gay,  and  in  the  male 
majestic.    In  both,  the  step  firm. 
18.  Belly  light,  showing  little  oflfal. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
appears  in  the  present  number,  and  which  came  to 
hand  after  the  above  was  written.  The  black  spots 
to  which  Mr.  Grey  alludes  are  regarded  by  some 
breeders  as  good  evidence  of  purity  of  blood, 
although  sheep  without  such  spots  are  generally 
preferred.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  which  we 
have  never  seen  noted,  that  many  prize  sheep  have 
had  this  black  marking.  Our  readers  may  also 
remember  that  we  alluded  to  it  in  our  notice  of  the 
Imperial  flock  of  Merinos  kept  at  Rambouillet. — 
North  British  Agriculturist, 


LBICK8TBR  8HBEP. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Oldhamstocks,  has  described,  in  a 
late  number  of  your  journal,  what  he  considers  to 
be  characteristics  of  a  pure  Leicester  sheep,  enume- 
rating the  particulars  in  shape  which  are  desirable 
in  that  and  every  other  breed,  though  more  gene- 
rally and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Leicester 
than  in  any  manner.  Every  one  knows,  and  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples, that  a  straight  and  well  filled-up  line  from  the 
neck  to  the  tail,  deep  perpendicular  breast  and 
thighs,  with  a  broad  back  and  round  ribs,  will  give 
a  greater  solid  contents  than  a  shape  of  less  regular 
outline  and  of  less  equal  proportions ;'  while  the 
beef  or  mutton  is  also  more  evenly  mixed,  and 
better  than  that  of  animals  with  points  of  peculiar 
prominence,  or  what  breeders  call  patchy.  In  all 
that  part  of  the  description,  every  judge  of  the 
animal  will  agree.  But  Mr.  Miller  has  made  two 
remarks,  to  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  inclined 
to  demur,  and  that  from  old  experience.  He  states, 
as  essential  to  a  pure  Leicester  sheep,  "a  long  narrow 
head,  with  strong  legs  perfectly  white  and  free  from 
wool ;  and  that  he  never  understood  that  gray  or 
dun  legs  were  an  indication  of  a  pure  and  origintl 
breed,  handed  down  from  the  Bakewells  and 
ColHngs." 

Now  the  Leicester  head  is  wide  at  the  ears,  and 
tapering  to  the  nose.  The  legs  are  not  thick  and 
strong,  but  rather  small,  indicating  little  ofl^al,  nor 
are  they  covered  with  a  purely  white  skin.  The 
head  and  legs  which  Mr.  Miller  described,  covered 
with  a  wiry  white  hair,  are  characteristic  of  the 
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Cheviot,  but  not  of  the  Leiceiter  aheep.  Then  as 
to  the  dun  legs  which  he  repudiates,  my  experieoce 
of  Leicester  sheep  extends  to  more  than  50  years ; 
and  it  is  about  50  years  since  I  hired  a  ram,  at  the 
highest  price  I  ever  gave  for  one,  and,  as  I  think, 
the  best  I  ever  had  in  both  shape  and  quality, 
whose  legs  were  dun  or  approaching  to  red,  and 
who  possessed  the  recommendation  of  being  de- 
scended from  a  celebrated  ram  of  Mr.  BakeweU's, 
called  "  Redlegs" — ^a  strong  proof  that  such  legs 
belonged  to  the  earliest  improved  Leicesters  in  the 
hands  of  that  distinguished  breeder,  as  did  also  the 
black  spots  on  the  ears,*  which  characteristics,  as  I 


shall  venture  to  call  thero,  are  occasionally  found 
to  this  day  la  the  stocks  which  are  considered  to 
be  the  purest  of  Leiceatere  in  the  counties  of  NoUa, 
Leicester^  and  Lincoln. 

I  have  no  liking  for  controversy,  and  deprecate 
anything  like  ill -humour  and  personality  where  the 
object  is  to  elicit  truth.  I  respect  Mr,  Miller  for 
having  stated  plainly  and  temperately  what  are  bii 
opinions,  and  for  having  appended  his  name  to 
that  statement,  instead  of  covering  it  under  tn 
anonymous  signature,  which  is  also  the  invariable 
practice  of  you?  obedient  aervanty   - 

DiUtim,  Jan,  37, 1855.  John  Guy. 


CALVES. -ON    THB    PREVENTION    OF    DISEASE. 


There  appears  at  present  to  be,  in  many  districts 
of  the  kingdom,  an  unusual  mortality  among 
calves,  this  mortality  arising  most  commonly  from 
the  diseases  known  as  black-leg  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia. As  these  diseases  are  usually  trace- 
able to  errors  in  feeding  and  in  general  manacre- 
ment,  we  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  calves. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  although  it  is  a  disease  less 
under  control,  and  its  appearance  among  cattle 
usually  owing  lo  infection,  still  is  not  unfrequently 
superinduced  by  general  mismanagement,  particu- 
larly by  exposure  to  an  impure  atmosphere — to 
cold,  wet,  and  sadden  changes  of  temperature; 
these  causes  being  aggravated  by  errors  in  feed- 
ing, generally  from  a  state  of  semi-starvation  to 
forcing. 

Among  ordinary  breeders  of  cattle  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  furnishing  to  calves  a  Uberal  sup- 
ply of  rich,  succulent  food,  from  an  idea  that  calves 
will  grow  as  well,  or  even  better,  when  kept  on 
hard  fare,  and  consequently  in  low  condition,  and 
espoaed  to  hardships,  than  when  kept  in  high  con- 
dition from  the  period  of  their  birth ;  and  also  that, 
when  put  up  to  feed,  they  will  lay  on  flesh  faster, 
and  make  more  improvement  for  the  food  con- 
sumed. Indeed,  the  idea  extends  even  farther 
than  this — ^to  the  beUef  that  high  condition  is  pro- 
ductive of  disease.  How  these  ideas  arose,  and  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  they  continue  to  keep 
such  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  farmers,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  for.  They  doubtless 
influence  more  or  less  the  practice  of  most  breeders 
of  cattle,  and  tend  to  deteriorate  the  animals  so 
reared.  The  privations  undergone  injure  their 
constitutions,  which  tends  to  produce  diseases,  fre- 
quently resulting  in  death.  When  diseases  are  not 
superinduced,  the  animals  are  physically  injured 
from  these  caaaeSs  which  stint  their  growth,  impair 


the  valuable  property  of  laying  on  flesh  rapidly  and 
of  equal  quality,  and  render  them  less  adapted  for 
procreating  healthy  and  vigorous  animals. 

The  first  and  essential  conditions  necessary  for 
producing  healthy  calves  are— a  liberal  allowaoce 
of  warm  milk,  shelter,  and  cleanliness.  This  is 
supposing  that  the  calves  are  the  progeny  of 
healthy  stock ;  the  influence  of  the  condition  of  the 
health  in  which  both  parents  were  at  the  period  of 
contact,  and  particularly  that  of  the  dam  dunog 
the  period  of  gestation,  being  much  more  powerful 
than  is  at  all  commonly  supposed.  It  is  seldom 
that  these  conditions *a  proper  allowance  of  warm 
milk,  with  shelter  and  cleanliness— are  all  fulfilled. 
The  number  of  calves  reared  frequently  exceed* 
the  available  supply  of  milk ;  and  other  substaaces 
are  resorted  to,  before  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
animals  are  adapted  for  such  food.  From  mis- 
taken economy,  skim-onilk,  whey,  &c.,  are  in  many 
instances  partially  substituted;  and  too  rapid 
changes  in  food  and  shelter  are  made.  The  calves, 
when  weaned,  are  generally  turned  out  from  a 
warm  house  to  an  open  field,  The  exercise  and 
lower  temperature  make  an  increased  demand  upon 
the  system,  while  the  supply  of  milk  and  the  other 
substances  which  were  substituted  for  milk  are 
withheld.  The  animal  is  thus  physically  weakened; 
and  with  cold,  wet  nights,  are  often  laid  the  seeds 
of  incipient  disease.  When  the  land  is  undrained, 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  necessarily  lower  than 
of  drained  lands,  and  the  herbage  generally  kss 
nutritive.  Consequently,  the  shock  to  the  consti- 
tution is  greater;  and  it  is  on  such  lands  that 
black-leg  is  almost  an  invariable  yearly  visitant, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  management. 

Perhaps  most  of  our  readers  may  recollect  the 
cold  and  wetness  which  characterised  the  monUs 
of  June  and  July,  with  the  drought  which  followed 
during  harvest :  if  so,  they  will  aee  the  coansctwa 
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8abii9tiiig  between  thq  hardships  then  undergone 
by  eAfm  expo«s4  in  open  fields,  and  the  more 
IffQertl  appeamnee  of  black-le^  this  winter.  The 
eold  and  wetness  of  June  and  July,  the  stunted 
pastures  during  aulumnj  and  the  diminished  sup- 
ply of  niilk»  &c„  from  the  increased  number  of 
C9lres  riaffd-- these,  singly  or  combined,  must 
have  seriously  injured  the  constitution  of  all  young 
animals  exposed  to  them,  either  ultimately  re- 
lultiog  in  diaeasei  or  militating  against  after-pro - 
greas. 

That  black-leg  does  not  appear  for  some  tiipe 
after  the  condiUona  which  superinduce  it,  is  one  of 
tbe  causes  of  the  belief  that  it  is  owing  to  high 
feeding. 

Tbe  change  from  a  low  diet  to  one  which  fur- 
nishes more  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  doubtless, 
disturbs  the  state  of  equilibrium  to  which  the 
animal  has  been  reduced.  Thus  the  febrile  ten- 
dency is  increased ;  and  in  any  part  of  the  system 
in  which  the  circulation  becomes  languid,  the  dis- 
ease termed  black- leg,  or  quarter-ill,  or  black- spall 
is  manifested.  The  usual  seat  of  the  disease  is  one 
of  the  quarters ;  it  occasionally  appears,  however, 
over  the  loins  or  in  the  brisket.  The  disease  is 
generally  first  observed  by  the  animal  becoming 
suddenly  stiff  and  lame,  accompanied  by  depres- 
sion. The  eye  is  more  or  less  expressive  of  pain. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  if  the  part  affected  is 
pressed  by  the  hand,  the  skin  gives  off  a  crackling 
noise.  After  a  few  hours,  the  animal  generally 
dies.  Relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  blood-letting 
and  physic;  but  the  inflammation  is  usually  so 
intense  that  no  remedial  treatment  has  time  to 
operate  before  nature  succumbs  to  ths  disease.  If 
the  animal  is  examined  after  death,  that  part 
affected  will  show  a  bright  or  deep  red  colour,  the 
deepness  of  the  colouring  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  disease  has  progressed,  and  destroyed 
the  parts.  This  red  colouring  arises  h-om  the 
effusion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which 
effusion  commences  by  the  walla  of  one  or  more  of  the 
amall  blood-vessels  giving  way,  and  a  pouring  of 
the  blood  into  the  cellular  system.  This  blood  not 
being  returned  again  to  the  blood-vessels,  active 
inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  parts  are  speedily  de- 
stroyed. If  the  effusion  of  blood  were  confined  to 
a  small  spot,  and  not  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
large  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  absorption  or  slough- 
ing would  relieve  the  animal ;  but  the  effusion  is 
usually  ao  extensive  that  the  whole  qaarter  attacked 
is  more  or  less  affected.  A  similar  result  follows 
when  the  seat  of  disease  is  in  the  loins  or  brisket, 
the  whole  part  being  affected.  The  last  animal 
which  came  under  our  observation^  which  had  died 
of  this  disease,  had  the  whole  brisket  red  and 
discoloured.    A  aeton  having  been  inserted  in  the 


dewlap  some  days  previoualyi  influenced  probably 
tbe  cause  of  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the 
brisket.  Aa  aetoos  were  inserted  in  4he  calves  to 
prevent  further  losses,  several  of  them  having  pre- 
viously died  of  black-leg,  this  result  should  induce 
caution  in  applying  such  a  remedy,  We  repeat 
what  we  stated  in  a  recent  number — that  oil- cake 
is  tbe  best  preventive,  and  setons  and  bleeding, 
in  our  opinion<  very  questionable  treatment,  whe- 
ther for  prevention  or  cure. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  this  effusion  of  blood  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  blood 
vessels  giving  way,  from  the  increased  quantity 
and  quality  of  blood  produced  by  the  improved 
feeding,  Tbe  commonly  observed  connection, 
therefore,  between  high-feeding  and  black-leg  is 
obvious  I  but  had  not  the  first  predisposing  causes 
«-insuflicient  nutriment,  absence  of  warm  shelter, 
&c.->— been  operating  by  weakening  the  vital  ener- 
gies, even  with  the  increased  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  blood  and  the  excitement  of  the  aystem  con- 
aequent  on  thia  increaaed  supply  of  fieah  and  bone- 
producing  elements,  the  disease  would  not  have 
been  produced.  The  great  advantage,  therefore,  of 
attention  to  warm  shelter  and  to  diet  is  self-evident 
for  the  prevention  of  this  and  similar  diseases.  It 
is  generally  known  to  breeders  of  ahorthorns  that 
it  is  only  by  unremitting  care  from  the  first  day  of 
the  calves'  existence,  up  till  the  period  of  exhibi- 
tion, that  first-prize  animala  can  be  produced,  and 
that  a  course  of  regukr  feeding,  with  attention  to 
ahelter,  is  essential  for  the  maturing  of  healthy 
animals,  and  in  high  perfection. 

Those  animals  which  once  receive  so  severe  a 
check  as  to  remove  by  absorption  the  soft  cellular 
covering  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  fatty  deposits 
which  interline  most  of  the  muscles,  can  never  be 
again  brought  out  in  full  bloom.  The  same  has 
reference  to  preparing  cattle  for  the  shambles. 
This  fatty  cellular  tisaue  once  partially  absorbed, 
no  after-feeding  will  produce  a  plump  animal. 

But,  returning  to  feeding  with  ahelter  as  a  pre- 
vention of  disease,  were  shorthorned  breeders  as 
unfortunate  as  the  breedera  of  ordinary  half-bred 
cattle  usually  are,  the  number  of  those  who  follow 
the  breeding  of  shorthorns  aa  a  source  of  profit 
would  be  greatly  curtailed.  The  comparative  im- 
munity of  shorthoins  from  blaok-leg  ia  principally 
owing  to  the  care  generally  taken  of  them,  eape- 
cially  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  and 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  to  the  greater 
amount  of  phyaicid  energy.  Their  capacity  of 
early  maturity  and  aize  haa  been  essentially  pro- 
duced, increased,  and  propagated  by  good  keeping 
from  birth,  and  the  absence  of  hard  fare ;  and  this 
through  a  line  of  ancestry,  R^veraea  alwaya  tell 
on  the  animal  kingdom  i  and  when  theae  are  con- 
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tinued  through  a  course  of  generations,  they  stunt 
the  form,  and  delay  the  period  of  maturity. 

Calves  cannot  he  made  highly  profitable  without 
plenty  of  nutritive  food,  somewhat  varied,  with  dry 
and  warm  lodging.  It  is  always  difficult  to  raise 
an  animal,  particularly  a  growing  one,  out  of  a  low 
condition ;  and  this  is  always  done  at  an  increased 
expenditure  of  food.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  no  more 
calves  should  be  reared  than  can  be  well  milked, 
and  for  which  there  is  sufficient  shelter. 

The  after-feeding  should  be  somewhat  varied 
during  and  after  weaning.  Clover,  tares,  with  a 
small  allowance  of  linseed-cake,  or  a  jelly  composed 
of  meal  finely  ground  with  linseed  or  linseed-cake, 
should  be  given.  A  well-sheltered  paddock,  with 
liberty  of  a  shed  to  retire  to  during  the  night,  in 
which  they  may  be  shut  up  till  the  dew  is  off 
the  grass,  should  be  provided ;  the  calves  receiv- 
ing the  cut  food  in  hecks  arranged  around  the 
inclosure;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  in  the 
fields,  they  may  be  removed  to  the  steading,  or 
kept  wholly  in  the  curtains.  We  have  seen  excel- 
lent shorthorns  and  half-bred  cattle  so  reared,  never 
being  depastured,  but  always  soiled.  The  winter 
keep  should  be  composed  partially  of  straw,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  white  or  yellow  turnip.  If 
swedes  are  given,  they  should  be  grated  down,  and 
partially  mixed  with  other  food.  The  quantity  of 
cake  need  not  exceed  2lbs.  daily,  rape  and  linseed- 
cakes  in  equal  proportions. 

Cake  is,  of  all  feeding  stuffs,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  constitution  of  calves,  and  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  is  regarded  as  a  certain  specific 
against  black-leg.  lliis  appears  to  be  owing  partly 
to  the  elements  of  nutrition  it  contains ;  but  the 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  appears 
no  less  to  be  a  cause. 

The  change  from  green  to  winter  food  should  be 
gradual ;  as  also  in  spring,  from  winter  to  green 
food.  The  most  common  mistake  is  to  allow  calves 
to  remain  too  late  in  autumn  in  pasture  fields. 
Starved  with  cold  and  insufficient  food,  the  ani- 
mals are  removed  to  courts,  and  kindness  is  ex- 
pected to  remedy  neglect.  Black-leg  appeara ;  one 
or  two  suddenly  drop  off;  bleeding,  medicine,  and 
starvaiion  are  expected  to  save  the  survivors ;  and 
these  specifics  are  rigorously  followed  out,  with 
only  very  partial  success,  while  generous  treatment 
from  birth  would  have  prevented  all  this  a'nnoyance 
and  loss. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  black-leg  when  appear- 
ing in  animals  six-quarters  and  upwards.  The 
same  causes  are  generaUy  in  operation;  and  in 
feeding  districts  black-leg  is  seldom  met  with,  ex- 
cept the  stock  are  from  Ireland.  Black-leg  in  Irish 
cattle  is  a  very  frequent  complaint.  The  hardships 
to  which  the  cattle  are  exposed  from  the  general 


absence  of  housing,  and  such  a  moist  climate,  is  an 
almost  certun  preparation  for  the  development  of 
the  disease  when  they  are  removed  to  this  conntry* 
and,  consequently,  to  high  feeding.  We  observe, 
from  the  Irish  Farmers'  Qazette,  that  great  losses 
are  being  at  present  sustained  in  Ireland  from  tbis 
disease.  Doubtless,  the  same  causes  which  tended 
to  its  development  in  this  country  have  slso  op^ 
rated  there. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  any  allusion  to  plenro- 
pneumonia  in  calves.  This  disease  is  confined 
principally  to  cattle  above  the  age  of  one  year, 
although  it  occasionally  does  appear  among  calres 
generally  as  an  accompaniment  of  black-leg;  and 
no  doubt  traceable  to  the  same  causes. 

This  season,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  esti- 
mate, the  proportion  of  calves  reared  last  summer 
will  be  diminished  by  something  like  15  to  20  per 
cent,  by  black-leg.  In  some  instances  we  learn 
that  the  half  of  the  entire  number  reared  are 
already  dead,  in  another  instance  or  two  about  one- 
third  :  while  in  most  farms  where  cake  has  been 
allowed  the  calves  from  the  period  they  were  boused 
for  winter,  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  of 
this  disease.  Indiridnally,  and  nationally,  it  there- 
fore becomes  important  that  breeders  should  study 
more  thoroughly  the  principles  which  regulate 
animal  life;  an  attention  to  which  will  secure  an 
almost  entire  immunity  from  those  diseases,  such 
as  black-leg,  produced  by  ignorance  and  neglect. 
— North  British  Agriculturist. 


GUANO.— The  gutno  trtde  has  become  of  gieit  u^ 
growing  imporUnee  to  the  •gricnltiirifU  of  Great  Britain,  uid 
in  Scotland,  at  leas',  this  raiuable  maaare  has  protcd  a  fnU 
equlYalent  to  the  occupiers  of  the  aoll  for  the  lots  of  protfciioo. 
In  this  view  we  are  supported  bj  the  practical  experience  of  Mr. 
Hope,  Fenton  Barnes,  a  leading  farmer  in  East  Lothian,  who,  io 
conelndiog  an  article  on  experiments  with  guano,  wlileh  appesre' 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Bigh'and  and  Agrlcoltoral  Sodetj 
of  Scotland,"  says—"  Indeed  It  is  to  the  inralaable  aid  ofguvio 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  indebted  for 
haTln?  been  successfully  carried  through  a  transition  state  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  the  approach  of  which  few  regarded  witbout 
alarm,  as  it  was  not  unfelt  even  b/  those  who  had  strongly  >d- 
Tocated  the  propriety  of  the  change."  The  prosperity  which  tiie 
farmers  have  lately  enjoyed  In  this  conntry  as  wei  at  oa  the 
continent— the  large  consumption  of  guano  in  the  Bfanri'litfi  '1^ 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States,  will  all  tend  to  iocresM  ttte 
demand  for  this  valuable  manure,  which  has  now  become  s  great 
staple  commodity,  and  gives  employment  to  O'nt  8>i0,0w0  'oos  of 
British  shipping  annually.  The  sunless  lands  of  Great  Brlialoi 
the  rice  fields  of  Italy,  Uie  vine  lands  ef  Oermany.  Vt  ezhanted 
coffcie  plantations  of  Braxll,  and  the  arid  plains  of  Pen,  sU  teit>ff 
to  lU  fertilising  properties.  In  ISftl,  8560  tons  of  goaoo  wera 
supplied  to  farmers  from  Leith;  in  1852,  8000  toosi  in  18^3, 
18,A00~showing  an  increase  in  the  ooninmption  there,  ai  coxa- 
pared  wiih  18ft <,  of  fully  100  por  cent.  Last  year,  we  bellere 
nearly  50  per  cent  increase  was  shown.  In  the  Clyde,  fa  Deoen- 
ber,  there  was  a  stock  of  neariy  4000  tons  ready  tot  SpHnf 
orders.  It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the 
agricultural  community  at  Urge,  that  sutteient  snpplic*  ^  V^^ 
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be  diraeted  to  our  ihofM,  at  or  aadw  the  earrent  prioM  of  the 
]»t  kwjmn;  and  althoagh  there  it  a  general  outcry  la  Liver- 
pool, and  eooie  other  quarterv,  againtt  the  monopoly  in  Peruvian 
guano,  we  have  reaion  to  believe  (hat  the  fanners  of  the  Lothians, 
aod  Scotland  generally,  are  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  (he 
bnaiaesf  is  at  present  conducted.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
menUy  have  been,  beeldes  the  Peruvian,  from  Callao  and  the 
Cimcbas  direct,  Bolivia,  Cobcg ,  Port  Deeire,  Sea  Bear  Bay,  and 


other  porta  of  Patagonia,  Monte  Video,  Port  Elixabelh,  Litham 
Island,  and  Chill.  Tlie  few  small  cargoes  received  from  ChiU 
and  Patagonia  have  been  eagerly  purchased  at  high  pr'ces  as 
compared  with  former  years,  and  we  learn  (hat  if  lupplies  could 
be  got  of  a  similar  description,  they  would  jield  a  handsome  re- 
turn to  importers.  It  is  true  they  are  less  rich  in  aminonia  than 
the  Peruvian  guano,  but  they  contain  large  quantities  of  the  neat 
moet  important  Ingredient,  phosphate  of  llme.->Shlpping  Oaiette. 
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LECTUBES  ON   THE  GENERAL  PHENOMENA   OF  THE   EARTH,   HAVING  REFERENCE   TO   THE 

PRODUCTION   AND   MAINTENANCE    OF   ORGANIC   LIFE. 

By   Cbarlxs  Johnson,  Eaa,  Psofissok  of  Botany,  Guy's  Hospital. 
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Ib  oor  tint  loetiixe  we  have  only  looked  upon  oar  earth  ai  a 
globolar  man  of  nuUer  in  a  atate  of  reat;  indicatiDg  in  the 
dupoiiUoii  of  the  Tarioiu  parte  of  ita  raxfaoe  the  action  of 
euises  prodnetiTe  of  change,  and  the  probability  that  each 
ebaage  hu  been  going  forward  from  a  period  of  incalculable 
diitaaee^  and  ia  atOl  progreaaing.  Before  commenciog  the  de- 
■QBstnlion  of  aooe  of  the  important  reaulta  aocniing  to 
ouidves  from  thia  eontinned,  thoogh  in  many  inrtanftff  appa- 
n&dj  ilov,  modiiicntion  of  the  thinga  aroond  na,  it  will  be 
^iftfnij  to  gianee  at  certain  facta  that,  though  weU  known 
lod  gcnenlly  onderatood  from  those  potnta  of  view  whence  we 
w  most  accoatomed  to  regard  them,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked 
u  the  less  evident  but  no  leia  certain  and  nndeviatiog  pheno-  . 
BMu  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  Bach  are,  among  many  f 
Dtbo^  the  motiona  to  which  oar  planet  ia  anbjected,  and  more 
apeaaUy  that  upon  ita  azia,  the  loaree  of  day  and  night. 
Thii  movement  oeetipying  twenty-foor  hoan,  and  the  dream- 
^BKace  of  the  globe  being  computed  to  be  twenty-four  thou- 
aad  niles,  a  pcnon  atandbg  on  the  equator  ia  carried  round 
17  it  it  the  rate  of  a  thouiand  milea  per  hour^a  velocity, 
liovever,  that  of  eoone  becomea  leas  and  leta  aa  we  approach 
tbe  sxis  of  revelation.  Thua  the  motion  on  or  near  the 
UBiIler  drdea  of  tbe  tropica  is  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
nilct,  and  about  tlie  polar  drdea  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Hula  per  hour,  while  at  the  polea  themselvea  it  is  ideally 
vutiag  altogether.  From  thia  diurnal  movement,  ai  it  ia 
calied,  has  originated  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  earth's 
figvn.  Hie  scattering  of  drops  of  water  from  a  revolving  mop 
w  esniige  wheel,  and  the  casting  of  a  atone  from  a  eling,  are 
u*t4aeea  of  what  ia  termed  cenirifugalforee — a  mere  modifica- 
tioD  of  that  mechanieal  law  in  accordance  with  which  every 
Boriag  body  manifeata  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  source  of 
iBotioQ.  The  action  of  thii  forces  upon  a  fluid  or  flexible 
iphere  moving  on  its  axis,  tends  to  expand  those  parts  that  are 
futhcst  from  the  centre  of  motion,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
tltose  nearer  to  it,  and,  of  course,  the  maas  being  held  to- 
S'tthcr  by  the  natural  attraction  of  ita  partidca,  to  depreia 
those  in  ita  immediate  vidnity ;  and  this  expanaion  and  de- 
pRudou  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  velodty  of  the  motion 
eoDpsicd  with  the  dendty  of  the  maaa  upon  which  it  acta. 
Were  the  former  to  be  increaaed  while  the  latter  remained  the 
mne,  it  might  reduce  the  aphere  to  a  plane,  or,  under  a  greater 
^spnportion,  aeatter  ita  stoma  into  apace  indefinitely.  Ob- 
•ervitiou  haa  proved  that  our  earth  has  been  thua  acted  upon 
y-'that  it  ia  not  a  perfect  aphere,  but  an  oblate  apheroid— tiiat 
>i  depteaaed  at  the  poke  and  proportiooately  bulged  at  the 
•qwtgr :  tlw  ineqaiJity  is  eompsxttiTcly  amidl,  the  difference 


between  ita  polar  and  equatorial  diameter  being  only  about 
twenty-aix  milea,  or  rather  leaa  than  l-805th  part  of  the  entire 
8,000  miles ;  but  it  ia  worthy  of  notice  here,  aa  bearing  farther 
evidence  to  the  original  soft,  yielding,  or  perhaps  melted  con- 
dition alluded  to  in  our  previoua  lecture.  The  operation  of  the 
centrifugal  force  ia  manifested  to  a  far  greater  extoit  on  other 
planets  of  our  solar  system  than  it  ia  on  our  own.  Jupiter  ia 
nearly  1,300  and  Saturn  996  tiroea  larger  than  the  Earth,  and 
their  diurnal  rotation  is  completed  within  a  much  shorter 
period,  the  day  being  only  aboi^t  ten  hours  instead  of  twenty- 
four.  The  relative  density  of  theae  planets  being  aa  that  of 
water  and  cork,  this  more  rapid  motion,  acting  on  lighter  sub- 
stance, haa  depreaaed  them  ao  much  at  the  polea,  that  the 
difference  ia  very  evident  through  a  telescope,  amounting  in 
Jupiter  to  l-12th,  and  in  Saturn  to  1-1 1th  of  their  respective 
diameters.  The  depression,  in  all  instances,  depending  upon 
invariable  mechanical  principles,  haa  attained  its  maximum,  and 
no  longer  increases  as  regards  the  general  masaes  of  the  planets; 
but  the  natural  law  under  which  it  took  place  atill  operates 
upon  our  atmoaphere  and  ocean,  and  thua  becomes  an  eaaentisl 
object  of  our  notice. 

The  great  extent  of  the  ocean,  compared  with  that  of  the 
land,  and  the  irregularity  of  ita  distribution  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, aa  well  aa  in  minor  detaila,  are  circumatancea  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  existence  of  organic  being  under  all 
ita  forma,  whether  of  vegetablea  or  animals :  the  proximate 
element  thua  widely  apread  out,  ao  aa  to  occupy  tbree*fourtha 
of  the  whole  superficies  of  the  globe,  constitutes  an  indispen- 
sable portion  of  their  aubatance,  and  ia  the  grand  medium 
through  whidi  all  the  important  functiona  of  vitality  are  main- 
tained, without  efhieh  they  muat  oeaae.  The  supply  of  water 
to  the  organic  frame  ia  not  limited  to  that  conveyed  to  the 
atomach  of  the  animal  or  to  the  root  of  the  plant ;  the  whole 
aurface  of  the  living  body  ia  an  abaorbing  one,  and  ready  at 
all  timea  to  drink  in  from  the  aurrounding  atmoaphere  that 
atomic  moisture  which  is  always  more  or  less  distributed 
throughout  ita  aubatance.  Were  the  ocean,  the  grand  reeervoir 
of  thia  important  medium,  to  preaent  a  motionless  surface,  like 
that  of  a  small  lake  or  pool,  ita  unequal  diatribution  would 
atill  be  productive  of  conaiderable  influence  upon  the  land,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ita  ahores,  but  even  in  the 
interior  of  the  large  continents  to  indefinite  distance,  in  con- 
sequence of  continued  evaporation,  and  the  difference  in  the 
radiation  of  the  aun'a  heat  between  the  fluid  and  the  aolid 
aurface;  but,  anbjected  aa  it  ia  to  varioua  cauaea  of  diaturbanoe, 
acting  in  different  directions,  and  not  only  aupcrficially,  but 
agitsting  the  whols  nsaa  of  ita  wsten  to  nnknown  deptha,  ita 
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effeeta  upon  all  orguiic  lafcute  tfc  m  lunUbld  as  to  be  Marccly 
appreciable  in  tbcir  ftiU  citent  under  our  preMot  imperfeet 
aequaintanoe  with  pbytioal  plienomeM.  We  kaow  enoagb, 
howerer,  to  be  eontinoed  of  their  vast  importance— to  be,  ib* 
deed,  aware  how  mach  the  varied  aspect  of  difTerent  countries 
lying  nnder  the  lame  parallels  of  latitude  is  due  to  their  rela- 
tire  position  with  respect  to  the  vast  and  irregnlar  basin  of  the 
great  deep,  their  greater  or  less  distance  from  its  shores,  or 
their  elcTation  above  its  waters. 

The  insular  character  of  the  two  great  eontiucuts  is  in  some 
degree  negatived  by  the  near  approximation  of  their  northern 
extremities,  especially  where  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  Asia 
is  separated  from  the  western  part  of  North  America  by 
Behring's  Straits,  a  channel  of  only  ikfty  miles  in  breadth ; 
and,  although  more  widely  distant  on  the  opposite  side,  they 
may  still  be  regarded  as  inclosing  an  almost  circular  area  of 
considerable  extent,  about  the  Notth  Fble,  from  the  main  body 
of  water,  the  Frosen  or  Arctic  Ocean.  The  extension  of  the 
coutinenta  toward  the  south  divides  the  remaining  and  vaster 
portion,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  into  two  very 
unequal  sections,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Placiflc  oceans;  com- 
mingling on  the  one  side  through  the  island-studded  channel 
of  the  Indian,  and  on  the  other  mntoally  losing  their  respective 
titles  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Independent  of  these  grand 
divisions  of  the  main  basin,  whose  limits  are  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary or  conventional,  and  whose  borders  are  variously,  but 
indefinitely,  subdivided  into  seas  and  gulfs  and  bays,  named, 
for  convenience*  sake,  after  the  countriea  or  districts  to  which 
they  are  adjacent,  there  are  several  smaller  basins,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  almost  &>mpletely  enclosed  by  the 
had,  are  styled  inland  seu.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
is  the  Mediterrsnean,  with  a  length  of  2,000  miles  from  Gib- 
raltar  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  covering  an  irregnlar  surface 
of  784,000  square  mOes,  without  including  the  Blsck  Sea,  the 
extent  of  which  is  180,000  square  miles.  The  Baltic  Sea,  the 
most  renarkable  ftature  of  the  north  of  Europe,  is  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent,  its  surface  being  20.000  squsre  miles  less 
thsn  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Guir,  is 
neariy  equal  to  the  Black  Sea.  Although  these  smaller  masses 
of  water  are  as  mere  specks  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of 
the  ocean  in  its  aggregate  amount,  their  position,  intersecting 
a  large  portion  of  the  great  eastern  contbent,  has  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
the  surroundmg  countries,  and  it  extends  the  oceanic  agency 
to  limits  that  materially  affect  the  whole ;  a  circumstsnce  that 
will  hereafter  require  more  especial  notice. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  more  immediate  influ- 
ences of  this  vast  and  ever-moving  body  of  water,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  some  of  those  peculiar  conditions  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  purer  forms  of  that  fluid 
which  fulfils  so  many  valuable  offices  in  our  own  economy. 
The  solvent  property  of  water  in  regard  to  many  substances  is 
well  known  and  generally  understood,  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  others ;  hence  the  ordinary  and  famUiar  divi- 
sion of  solid  bodies  into  soluble  and  insoluble ;  a  dirision, 
however,  of  very  arbitrary  character,  aa  the  limits  of  solubility 
tat  so  uncertain  that,  irrespective  of  quantity  varying  from 
high  to  infioitesimal  proportions,  while  the  point  of  saturation 
is  in  certain  instances  rapidly  attained,  the  process  in  others 
is  slow  and  indefinitely  prolonged. 

The  ocean  water,  resting  in  contact  with,  perhaps,  every 
existing  mineral  substance  more  or  less  distributed  in  the  vast 
and  irregular  basin  that  contains  it,  baa  thus  become  a  highly 
compound  Huid,  mechanically  and  chemically  combined  with 
elementa  proximate  and  ultimate,  to  a  degree  unequalled  in 
any  other;  and  it  may  be  regarded  aa  the  probable  recipient 


of  every  aoliiUe  material  that  the  earth  contaiai.  It  is  not 
neeeaaary  hoM  to  •nnmerate  aU  of  the  stbstaaees  which  ia 
varied  proportioB  have  been  ebtaiaod  from  il  by  aialysii;  the 
principal  are : — 


Tnee*  of  bio* 
mides,  iodides, 
snd  flttoridei. 


Chloride  of  sodium    |  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Do.    magnesium       Do.      lime 
Do.    potassium       Carbonate  of  Kme 

The  proverbial  saltness  differs,  as  do  likewise  the  proportiooi 
of  these  and  other  compounds,  in  different  parts,  and  cspedsQy 
in  inlaDd  seas,  where  the  waters  are  but  slowly  eomffliogled 
with  those  of  the  entire  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  other  dr* 
cumstancea  combine  in  producing  «  variation.  The  at enge 
quantity  of  salts  contained  in  the  water  of  the  main  ocean  is 
about  .035 ;  that  is,  of  every  l,000lbs.  of  sea-water  3&lbs.  coo- 
sist  of  these  soluble  salts,  of  which  the  chloride  of  sodiom  ii 
the  prindpsl,  being  .027.  In  the  Mediterranean,  whidi 
leoeives  few  rivers  oowpared  with  its  gnat  extent,  and  wbicfa 
lying  under  a  warm  latitude  loaea  a  great  amount  of  vstci 
dlQy  by  evaporation,  the  salt  is  considerably  above  the  avenge, 
being  .042 ;  while  in  the  Baltic,  into  which  numerous  riven 
flow,  the  aalt  is  only  .019,  rendering  tbtt  sea  ae  eoBpsritlfdy 
fresh  as  to  freeie  readily  on  the  setting  in  of  the  wiatsr  ia  ihi 
eold  region  it  oeenpies.  The  aaltneaa  cf  the  sea- water  ii«f 
great  value  in  several  points  of  fkv,  more  espeoisBy  in  eoa- 
tributing  to  preserve  its  healthy  conditiea,  and  hi  prcrsstlBg 
it  from  ficesmg,  unleM  nnder  the  Inlnenee  of  the  eitreDeeold 
of  the  pohir  regions.  Being  conatantly  in  ftotton,  the  into 
of  the  main  ocean  ia  ahrayt  of  a  higher  teapentnre  thsn  the 
atmosphere  above  it  during  the  prevatenee  of  frost,  psrtly  n 
account  of  its  slow  eondoetlttg  power  ea  regaids  ths  punge 
of  heat,  partly  in  consequenee  of  the  eentinued  amglisg  of 
the  warmer  with  the  colder;  and  some  very  wondcrftd pion* 
sions  have  been  ordained  in  order  to  render  freesing  a  ilsv 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  confine  the  eflltet  to  the  snrtee. 
Thus,  fresh  water  is  converted  into  ice  at  a  degree  sf  cold 
numbered  on  our  thermometera  82,  and  ealled  the/Veefi^ 
point;  but  aearwater  mutt  be  cooled  to  28  degrees  before  it 
freeses ;  and  then,  as  the  ioe  contains  no  salt,  the  water  bdov 
it  becomes  Salter  and  Salter  aa  the  ice  thickens,  and  cobK' 
quently  requhea  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold  to  produce  iU 
consolidation.  Again, it  is  a  general  property  ^matter to 
become  expanded  by  heat,  and  to  contract  and  acquire  gtcsier 
density  on  being  cooled ;  and  water  is  aubject  to  the  sane 
natund  law,  until  it  is  cooled  to  abont  the  temperatore  of  10, 
or  8  degrees  above  the  freesmg  point:  then  it  begins  toexpsad 
or  take  up  more  space,  as  it  beeomea  ftirther  eooled  nto  ice, 
which  is  thus  rendered  so  much  lighter  than  water  u  to  floit 
upon  the  surface.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  ioe  in 
forming  acquired  greater  density,  occasioning  it  to  rink  to  the 
bottom  instead  of  floating,  the  sea  in  the  colder  ivgions  mnit 
have  become  a  mass  of  ice  throughout  its  whole  depth,  perhspi 
slightly  thawed  upon  the  surface  during  the  aummer  day,  hot 
fteesing  again  at  sunset,  and  thns  have  rendered  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  our  present  continents  uninhabitable. 

Of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  we  know  very  little  pon'tiTely, 
except  that  it  ii  very  irregular;  in  aome  parts  shsllot;  is 
others,  so  deep  that  it  hu  not  been  reached  by  a  fine  of  fi^ 
miles  and  a-half  ia  length.  Its  greatest  depth  hu  been  esti- 
mated at  nine  miles  and  a-half;  but  the  calculations  sre  opes 
to  question,  and  at  present  rest  upon  very  equivocal  crideoee. 
The  shallow  parts  may  be  considered  aa  representmg  the 
mountains  and  high  lands  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  topi  of 
the  submarine  mountain  reteh  above  the  surfhee  of  the  vster, 
th^  form  islanda. 

These  drcnmstancea,  that  at  the  firat  ^aace  may  appear 
altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subjeet  before  us,  tie  til  bmr  or 
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IcN  ftWftwjgd  vitb  tofitrtDil  pradnetioDi  m  ibey  i&fliWDoe 
■oit  mttiiaJlj  Um  flUmatk  coaditioni  of  diffcnnt  cooatria^ 
upon  wbidi  the  cbanctcr  of,  tkat  production  it  tithor  altog^ 
tlMi  dqifndwt,qr  ^  which  it  it  Inhb  to  he  modified;  and 
thomh  the  gwdetioM  of  effect  an  often  m  deUeatelj  marked 
M  to  bt  tncfd  with  difficulty,  it  ie  no  leii  aeceuaiy  that  tbcj 
ikoold  bt  bone  ia  mind  aa  among  the  probable  agendea  by 
vUeh  naaj  of  our  eaknlationi  aie  at  timet  lenderad  futile, 
laictd,  10  eloaelj  intvwo? en  are  all  of  the  phenomena  anmnd 
m,  tbi^  witheat  dil J  eostideriaff  theae  poaaible  liabiUtiet^  we 
oBiotapecl  to  tfoid  the  repetition  of  flulure  or  to  improie 
byexptricMib  Dw  diihnni  denaity  of  aaa^walar  on  auy  pe^ 
tioilir  line  ef  eoeal,  aiinni  aa  it  dooe  £nb  the  gieatar  or 
mlkr  qeantily  of  oefaible  matttv  it  eontaina»  naeU  upon  the 
•teotpbrnib  throQfli  the  me£nm  of  oondnction  and  radiation 
«f  tktNkrlichlaiid  heatj  and  the  d^th  or  thaUowneta  of 
iu  M  ii  BO  leet  eonncned  in  the  piodaetion  of  iMn J  of  thote 
naliagancita  that  we  oOan  ind  diflcnlt  to  lecendle  with  ow 
ptmiflavad  BotioBa  of  panllal  eanie  and  eiret  2  and  aa,nnder 
(be  bmd  af  the  vtial.  the  aahetitation  of  thealighteit  ihade 
«f  Miser  maj  mar  or  impvofe  hie  plotni%  to  mi^  the  thiftiag 
ofa  nnd-bank  in  the  German  ocean,  or  the  rite  of  a  coral  reef 
ibore  the  wane  of  the  broad  Pacific,  contribate  to  change  the 
entire  chaiacter  of  the  tarroonding  region,  and  prodnoe  effeeta 
raly  to  be  ippredated  by  a  dooe  inTCttigation  of  reaulta,  de- 
pcodent,  after  all,  upon  the  moat  ordinary  operatien  of  tin 
Ut  J  ol  Batter. 

In  every  age,  inqniriog  man,  nnable  to  comprehend  in  their 
full  extent  the  detailt  of  Nature*!  gOTemment,  baa  toagbt  the 
oatenfie  of  a  prineiplc  aaperior  to  matter  j  and  notidsg  how 
Bvdi  of  the  grand  mechanism  of  the  universe,  eren  of  that 
portioo  immediately  around  him,  it  worked  by  powers  that 
bkfle  the  keenest  of  mortal  aentet  to  ditoorer  them,  how  much 
of  thorn  phtnenmna  upon  wfaieh  he  bhnI  pridet  Umadf  on 
knwg  the  bast  efpUdaed  end  nndentoed  ia  really  the  raanit 
of  iavinbla  and  iatpalpehle  agency,  the  tnoteit  that  haa  v^ 
nnkd  Ua  dUigennn  in  rateaich,  in  bringing  to  lij^t  and  to 
t^  tcit  of  eipcriaaeot  a  medium  to  tubtle  aa  electricity  or 
n^Detiam,  ia  no  more  than  might  baTO  been  expected ;  though 
dited  by  the  diaoofery  of  a  few  isolated  fiutt  respcetiDg  it 
iBRitrial  mignetiam  haa  ao  mueh  occupied  attention  of  late 
19n»  u  to  lead  or  tend  to  lead  thr  aund  attray  from  thote 
Mioial  iaiatBeca  ateoeiatcd  with  ita  maaifeatationa*  and 
*nnig  tbeta  the  phenomena  of  the  oeaaa  are  the  moat  o^ 
toMkdio  their  «!tion. 

The  contiauouaand  reiterated  moremenis  obserrable  in  this 
▼ttt  body  of  water  are  chiefly  refenible  to  the  well-known 
poiodieal  riae  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the  action  of  the  winds, 
ud  the  Ttfieoa  atitemt  or  carrvaft  thai,  independent  of  both 
na  hhe  rifere  hi  diffennt  diieeliena  oner  the  tuifeee^  end  at 
^  MOO  time  infleence  the  general  mate  to  indefinite  depths: 
>U  cf  them  disturbing  cansea  are  more  or  leas  dependent  upon 
the  earth's  motion  on  ita  axis.  The  tides  are  explained  aa  the 
i^t  of  the  j(ant  attraction  of  the  aun  and  moon,  more 
^'penally  of  the  latter,  raiaing  the  water  in  the  form  of  an  im- 
ncue  bin  or  waTO  on  that  side  of  the  surlhoe  exposed  to  its 
"'"tnm,  width  wava^  wan  there  no  land,  would  move  unin- 
^vrvpltdty  vonnd  tht  gleha,  aa  by  ita  diamal  rotatkm  the 
^ifBaat  parte  of  the  anrfaee  passed  in  sueoesaion  beneath  our 
■^^o^t  planet.  The  extenaion  of  the  two  great  contineuU, 
^  ottowroua  islanda  and  aballowt  of  the  central  Pacific  ocean, 
ud  other  dreumatancea  uuneceaaary  to  be  detailed,  contribute 
^  pKteat  fhia  tidal  morement  from  proceeding  with  Ita  full 
^'^wtteaepmta  of  the  earth  when  the  adraetive  forte  it 
nasi  aoem^A«M^^H^tf  i^  ^^  ^^^^^m^A  tm  mU^u 
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in  that  uniatcriupted  portiaa  of  water  around  the  aooth 
pole,  Bi^  for  inataoeUi  in  the  Pacific  to  the  aoutb.eatt  of 
Australia:  the  wave  there  raited,  mofea  in  a  norUi>wettcv^ 
direction,  flowing  firtt  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  thence^  retiited 
by  the  continent  of  Airioiv  it  paatet  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  foUowing  the  tame  direction,  fiowt  up  the  Atlantit^ 
reaching  the  ateuth  of  the  Tbaawa  about  two  day  a  after  it  haa 
left  the  ahorea  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land.  The  wide  and  deep 
opening  of  the  Atlantic^  uaineumbered  with  itlandi^  admita  a 
free  pattage  af  the  tidal  wave  towarda  the  equator,  and  aa 
wave  aueeeeda  wava^  the  moving  inflneaee  ia  extended  north* 
ward  even  to  the  verie  of  the  Antic  ttM  in  our  part  af  the 
globe;  butitUetherwiaemthehroadefbaainof  the  Paeifia» 
ia  Btany  paita  af  which  the  tidea  aia  teateaty  capabk  of  beiag 
traced,  ia  coneequenee  of  the  ehatadea  prwaatad  to 
their  pngnn  by  the  irregularity  of  ito  bottom* 
which  hemg  gnakly  elofated  over  the  whole  central 
part,  whan  it  ia  atadded  with  ioaumerable  ialaadi^ 
forma  aa  alaMMt  poaitive  barrier  to  thair  influx;  thia  will  be 
readily  nnderatood,  if  we  reeoUeet  thai  what  haa  beta  apokao 
of  aa  the  tidal  wave  ia  not  a  men  aarfiMa  atoveaaant,  but  one 
that  mfloeneaa  the  matt  of  water  to  ita  lowett  deptht,  and 
heaee  liable  to  be  checked  by  every  rite  that  oecon  ia  the 
foundation  over  which  it  movet. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  chmate  of  Weatem  Europe  by 
thli  mooetaional  motion  of  the  water  f^om  the  tenth,  acrott 
the  equatorial  part  of  the  Atlantic,  ia  doubtleee  conndenble, 
on  tceount  of  ita  tendeni^  to  commingle  the  warmer  with  the 
colder  fluid ;  but  a  more  important  modification  it  mtintained 
by  an  action  that  in  itt  touree  ia  immediately  oppoeed  to  that 
of  the  tidee,  though  eventually  reaulting  in  a  movement  in  a 
eorreaponding  dimetian  :  thit  it  the  rtmarkablt  cnnant  eaOed 
by  our  navigaton  the  CKilf-atream,  a  pheneniem>n  dependent 
upon  the  opemtion  of  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by  the 
diurnal  rotation,  the  same  mechameal  agent  under  whieh  our 
globe  haa  become  fiattened  towardt  the  polee.  The  water  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  ia  by  thia  forte  canted  to  flow  towarda  the 
equator ;  and  aa  then  is  only  one  brosd  channel  through  which 
it  can  paaa,  the  two  great  continenta  almoat  completely  inrest- 
ing  it  in  every  other  direction,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
powerful  current,  flowing  eouthward  Into  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  between  Oraenland  and  Norwoy,  deaeminated 
the  Arctie  cuReat  Beiag  thua  carried  saeeeasively  freai  a 
pert  of  the  globe  in  eomparative^  alow  motion  to  one  ateving 
mon  and  mon  npidly  in  a  larger  circle,  the  water  does  not 
acquin  immediately  the  increased  nte  of  motion  to  which  it 
is  thus  subjected  during  its  course  southward,  and  is,  as  it 
wero,  left  behind  s  so  that  by  the  time  it  xeacbea  the  equator, 
when  it  is  opposed  by  a  corresponding  flow  firom 
the  Aataretio  eea%  it  asanana  the  form  of  a  current^ 
ruahiag  from  the  ahorea  of  Afrka  towarda  the  ecati- 
nent  of  South  America,  in  a  direetion  nearly  parallel  with 
the  equator ;  then  tumiog  northward,  it  pursues  a  course 
through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  aod,  rounding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ptssea  through  the  Straita  of  Florida  and  along  the  ahorea  of 
the  United  States  until  it  meets  the  great  polar  current  about 
the  islend  ol  Newfoaadlaad.  Hen  the  eeofluenee  of  the  two 
seenu  Co  ban  ooeasioned  the  vut  aecumoietion  of  eotid  aulter 
forming  tbehank  soetlehratedforthe  eod-fithery,anaturalrtanlt 
of  the  eomparative  ttUlncM  of  the  opposing  streama  when 
their  foraes  neutralixe  each  other.  KeaisUd,  but  atill  aerving 
at  a  barrier  againat  the  too  npid  flow  of  the  Arctic  watcn 
aoothward.  It  ia  turned  to  the  east  and  aonth-eait,  and  at 
length,  overcome  by  them,  retnrna  with  them  towarda  the 
eqaater;  not unfreqaeally, in  ka  pamaga^  catling tha aateal 
and  fogalabia  pNd  wtioM  oi  the  Wfiil  bdiet  up«  the  Asona 
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and  tbe  wettem  ihorci  of  Africa.  It  hai  been  eittmated  tint 
the  eoone  of  thii  cunent  from  the  Straiti  of  Florida  to  the 
Aioret  ia  npwarda  of  8,000  milca,  a  diatanee  which  ita  watera 
traTerae  in  about  ae? enty-aeren  daya. 

The  Mexican,  or  Central  American  Sea,  haa  been  eompared 
to  a  Taat  eanldron,  from  which  the  water,  heated  bj  long  ex- 
poiure  to  a  tropical  aun,  ia  carried  by  the  Gnlf>atream  to  form 
a  wide  expanae  of  warm  aarfaoe  in  the  centre  of  tbe  North 
Atlantic,  more  than  equalling  the  Medttemnean  Sea  in  extent. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  ia  at  the  Icaat  from  8  to  10  do- 
grcea  above  that  of  the  ocean  itielf  in  thoae  latitndea,  and 
might  therefore  be  auppoaed  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
mildneaa  of  climate  by  which  Weatem  Europe  ia  ao  atrikingly 
diatinguiahed  from  other  landa  lying  under  the  aame  paraUela* 
But  although  the  northward  flow  of  the  current  ia  orerpovend, 
and  prevented  £rom  attaining  a  higher  latitude  than  Newfound- 
land, the  greater  weight  of  the  cold  water  oppoeing  it  ooca- 
aiona  the  warm  to  flow  over,  and  thua  to  be  borne  upon  the  ivr- 
face  to  a  far  greater  diatanee ;  reaching  even  the  eoatt  of  Nor- 
way, and  leaving  upon  it  the  floating  augar-cane,  the  bottle- 
gonrd,  and  the  cactna,  wafted  perhapa  from  that  of  Cuba,  or 
even  of  the  mora  diatant  IVinidad;  and  at  the  aame  time 
maintaining  that  lenarkaUe  cxemptioB  from  exceaa  of  odd  in 


thoae  parte,  that  kavea  tbe  idand-atraita*  inlel*,  aad  fioidi  of 
Scandinavia  open  to  navigation  throughout  the  winter,  era 
within  the  arctic  cirde.  • 

Independent  of  the  local  effecta  already  mcntione  molt- 
bg  firom  theae  grand  movementa,  the  eontiancd  miagbif  of 
the  water  from  different  parte  of  the  ocean  renden  iti  tempe- 
rature much  more  equable  than  that  of  the  atmoephere.  In 
cold  dimatea,  eapcdally,  it  ia  warmer  than  tbe  tir  in  winter ; 
and  hence  the  dimate  of  the  acn-coaat  ia  geoenlly  milder  in 
theae  latitndea  than  it  ia  inland,  andidanda  are  moreteaipente 
than  eontinenta— a  fret  evinced  by  oompanaon  of  oar  ovn 
wintera  with  thoae  of  tbe  ndgbbouring  landa  of  Europe. 

I  have  dwelt  thua  long  upon  the  general  pbeDomeaa  of  tbe 
ocean,  on  account  of  the  great  and  important  office  aingned  to 
it  in  the  economy  of  the  earth  aa  a  habitation  for  man  lad  tbe 
leriea  of  organic  beinga  that  miniatcr  more  or  lem  cmtiillj 
to  hia  exiitence.  Ita  vaat  extent,  the  oompoaitioo  of  ita  witen, 
their  varied  movemenU  and  diaturbaneee,  are  all  ao  iattaintely 
connected  with  the  anbjcct  befora  ui,  and  ao  atrikingly  in 
uniaon  with  the  drcunutancea  dependent  upon  thcai,  tbtt  n 
cannot  regard  it  otherwiae  than  a  principal  agent  in  thegOTea> 
ment  of  the  Creator. 
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No.  II. 

STEAM   CULTURE   AS   APPLIED  TO    ORDI- 
NARY FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

'*  The  willing  Qiant  atanda  idly  panting  and  amoking." 

I  am  aware  that  I  hare  undertaken  a  somewhat 
Utopian  task  in  endeayonring  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  applying  steam  to  our  present  appliances  for 
purposes  of  culture;  nor  do  I  indulge  any  great 
hope  of  making  much  of  it.  My  great  aim,  how- 
ever, is  to  show  its  practicability  to  a  great  extent 
as  applied  to  implements  ahready  in  common  use  at 
this  time,  and  at  a  future  day  to  carry  the  subject 
to  new  appliances  which  have  yet  to  be  invented, 
and  to  that  partial  revolution  in  agricultural  prac- 
tice which  must  ultimately  follow. 

That  the  effective  power  of  the  sieam  engine  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  purposes  of  culture  I 
need  not  stay  to  prove ;  whether  its  best  mode  of 
application  is  as  a  fixture  or  a  locomotive  admits  of 
question.  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  locomotive ;  but  to  be  used  in  almost  all  cases 
of  field  culture  as  a  fixture,  and  performing  its  work 
with  wire-rope  or  chain,  by  means  of  moveable  an- 
chorages. The  performance  of  work  by  a  locomotive 
used  as  such  would  involve  several  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties;  the  great  weight  of  the 
engine  would  unduly  press  and  solidify  the  land  at 
all  times,  and  in  wet  seasons  it  could  not  work  at  all. 
The  direction  and  general  management  required  in 
i  progress,  in  turning  and  the  like,  woold  prove 


most  serious  obstacles,  dragging  after  it,  as  it  must 
do,  the  various  implements  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  attached  to  it ;  but  place  it  at  a  comer,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  field  or  plot  to  be  cultivated,  sappUed 
with  its  endless  chain  or  wire-rope  and  anchorages, 
and  all  is  of  easy  adjustment  and  ready  application. 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Bristol,  demonstrated  this  mode  of 
draught  most  satisfactorily  at  the  Lincok  meeting  of 
the  Eoyai  Agricultural  Society  of  Englani  He 
there  exhibited,  in  work,  a  most  powerful  and  effec- 
tive machine  for  putting  into  the  soil  draining  pipes 
at  any  required  depth  not  exceeding  six  feet.  The 
machine  was  drawn  by  one  of  Clayton  and  Shuttle- 
worth's  six-horse-power  engines,  and  the  pipes  were 
then  kid  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularitj,  at  a 
depth  of  four-and-a-half  feet,  and  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
two  yards  in  six  minutes.  The  engine  (a  portable 
one)  was  fixed  near  the  side  of  an  elevated  part  of  a 
large  sloping  field,  the  machine  in  the  valley.  At- 
tached to  the  machine  was  a  strong  copper  wire-rope 
of  great  length  for  the  draught  forward,  and  a  smaller 
one  to  draw  it  backward,  when  out  of  work,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  field,  there  to  recommence  its  regular 
work  forward.  We  were  there  told  by  the  exhibitor 
that  the  multiplication  of  power  by  crane-gear  on  the 
engine  was.  so  great,  that  in  the  valley  below  he  was 
working,  or  could  work,  yith  a  draft  of  iSO-horse 
power;  and,  subsequently,  that  he  could  work  a  cul- 
tivator, or  other  implement  requiring  the  power  oi 
thirty-six  horses,  at  a  speed  of  100  feet  per  minute, 
by  the  same  appliances :  these  implements  to  be  re- 
gulated by   anchorages,   as   named  above.    ^ 
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anchorages  consist  of  two  large  and  powerful  wheels 
IjiDg  dose  to  the  ground,  around  which  the  wire- 
rope  is  drawn — ^in  fact,  thej  are  common  pullies 
fiutened  to  the  ground.  These  are  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  field  or  work  in  progress,  and  altered  to 
meet  the  next  breadth  continually  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds; 80  that  if  the  breadth  completed  is  six  feet 
each  boat,  the  anchorages  are  adjusted  to  six-feet 
breadths,  and  so  on  successfully  by  mathematical 
role  throughout  the  field,  according  to  the  breadth 
required.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  satisfactory  mode 
of  draught,  and  that  line  of  draught  well  regulated  by 
pwerful  anchorages ;  these  anchorages  working  by 
a  strong  pulley  capable  of  sust-aining  any  reasonable 
strain  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Let  ns  see,  then,  how  this  power  can  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  ordinary  farm  implements  of 
the  present  time.  I  shall  assume  that  eyery  farmer, 
occupying  to  the  extent  of  200  to  300  acres,  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  steam  engine  of  six-horse  power.  With 
this  be  thrashes  his  com,  cuts  his  chaff,  breaks  his 
cake,  grinds  his  pulse  or  com,  &c.  This  he  does 
Qow  and  then,  and  all  further  operations  by  aid  of 
steam  are  eaded.  This  I  think  is  wrong :  the  engine 
is  costly,  and  ought  not  to  be  idle.  I  believe  it  to  be 
vithin  the  scope  of  an  "  agricultural  possibility"  to 
make  it  available  for  nearly  all  purposes  of  draught :  it 
certainly  can  be  applied  to  works  of  drainage,  either 
on  surface  or  in  subsoil  work.  What  insurmount- 
able obstacle  is  there  to  prevent  its  application  to 
the  draoghtof  ploughs,  harrows,  scarifiers,  field-rollers, 
drills,  and  reaping  machines  ?  or,  again,  of  waggons 
or  carts  ?  All  these  may  be  so  adjusted,  by  various 
contrivances  of  no  very  ingenious  or  expensive  cha- 
racter, as  to  work  with  reg^rity  and  facility.  The 
plough  would  perhaps  require  wheels,  or  it  may  be  a 
gallows;  harrows  of  all  kinds  merely  require  drag- 
ging ;  scarifiers  of  every  class  can  easily  be  regulated 
bj  a  front  wheel  extra ;  rollers,  drills,  carts,  wag- 
gonst  by  a  front  wheel  and  steerage :  as  to  whipple- 
trees,  their  adjustment,  and  other  minor  matters, 
these  would  soon  be  rectified,  and  put  in  proper  order 
for  such  work. 

^e  advocates  for  steam  culture,  or  of  the  various 
^pliances  of  steam,  always  appear  to  me  to  expect 
too  mnch.  It  is  only  a  substitution  of  mechanical 
power  for  horse  or  animal  power — ^nothing  more. 
"^  question  is,  as  to  which  ultimately  will  prove 
cheapest  and  best.  Horses  consume  much  food,  and 
tire  in  their  work :  the  engine  consumes  much  coal 
certainly,  but  does  not  tire ;  consequently,  in  the 
day's  work  it  will  effect  more  than  can  be  done  with 
Qorses,  but  the  cost  in  wear  and  tear  perhaps  may 
DC  considered  about  equal.  That  some  horses  must 
be  kept  on  a  farm  is  quite  certain,  but  their  employ- 
jBent  should  for  the  most  part  be  in  carriage-work; 
leading  corn  to  market,  and  the  like,  and  the  many 


minor  operations  of  the  farm.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
— ^the  hard  work — should  be  done  by  aid  of  steam ; 
and  this  it  is  possible  to  do,  even  with  our  present 
stock  of  very  imperfect  implements  for  such  kind  of 
culture.  To  prove  this,  we  will  take,  for  instance,  a 
field  to  be  sown  with  wheat.  We  place  our  engine 
in  a  favourable  place,  corresponding  with  the  form 
and  extent  of  the  field  to  be  sown,  and  the  length  of 
chain  or  rope  we  have  to  give  out.  Our  anchorages 
are  fixed  at  each  end  of  our  work :  three  or  four 
ploughs  are  provided  of  like  form  and  inclination  of 
mould  turner,  supplied  with  requisite  wheels  to 
regulate  depth  and  give  steadiness  in  work :  these 
are  attached  by  a  clasp  to  the  wire  rope  extending 
from  the  engine  to  the  anchorages,  and  thence  by 
suitable  whippletrees.  A  ploughman  holds  each 
plough,  and  has  a  line  in  his  hand  reaching  to  the 
clasp.  In  case  of  obstruction  to  any  plough,  the 
workman  pulls  his  line,  the  clasp  relaxes,  and  the 
ploughs  are  stationary,  and  the  engine  is  stopped  by 
its  "  governor"  shutting  off  the  steam.  When  the 
obstmction  is  remoyed,  the  rope  is  brought  back, 
the  cUsp  again  grasps  it,  and  the  ploughing  proceeds. 
The  same  course  is  to  be  pursued  with  the  harrow 
and  drill;  and  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  drill  may 
be  the  seed  harrows,  to  complete  the  whole  process 
of  wheat-sowing  at  one  operation.  1  give  this  one  in- 
stance, and  leave  my  readers  to  exercise  their  imagi- 
nation as  to  all  the  other  various  operations  to  be 
performed :  this  one  instance  will,  I  think,  show  the 
possibility  of  the  rest.  I  hope  in  my  next  to  show 
that  although  it  is  possible — it  may  be  barely  pos- 
sible— to  adopt  cultivation  by  steam  with  our  present 
appliances,  yet  with  an  improved  practice  and  proper 
implements  it  will  become  the  great  feature  in  mo- 
dern agriculture,  and  meet  with  universal  approval. 


No.  III. 


STEAM  CULTURE. 

IMPLEMENTS    TO    BE    ADOPTED. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  gigantic 
power  of  steam  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
practice  of  agriculture  quite  as  much  as  it  has  done 
any  of  the  various  departments  of  business  or  other 
operations  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  We  know 
that  steam  culture  cannot  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  advantage  by  our  present  class  of  imple- 
ments, any  more  than  spinning  could  be  advanta- 
geously done  by  applying  steam  to  the  distaff  or 
spinning-wheel.  No  :  new  machinery  had  to  be 
invented,  better  adapted  to  its  powers ;  and  so,  in 
agriculture,  new  orders  of  implements  and  new 
modes  of  culture  must  be  introduced  as  more  appli- 
cable to  the  genius  of  steam,  if  I  may  so  state  it. 

AU  cultivation  or  farm  practice  is  now  based  upon 
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the  performance  of  the  plough,  and  mnch  ingenaity 
has  been  expended  in  bringing  that  implement  to  its 
present  almost  perfect  state;    but,    snperlatively 
good  as  it  is  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  used, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  only  performs 
one  operation — inverting   the  soil — and  that  not 
fully.    It  does  not  cultivate,  it  does  not  pulverize  ; 
it  must  be  followed  by  the  harrow,  the  scarifier,  the 
roller,  to  effect  this.    We  want  cultivation,  pulveri- 
zation, comminution,  the  subdivision  and  breaking 
down  of  the  soil ;  the  plough  is  only  the  forerunner 
of  more  suitable  implements  for  this  purpose,  and 
causes  a  great  amount  and  expenditure  of  animal 
labour  which  it  is  possible  to  save,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  to  economise.     The  spade  is  often  taken  as 
the  model  of  a  good  implement  for  turning  up  or  in- 
verting the  soil.    It  undoubtedly  is  very  good  in  its 
place,  worked  by  a  skilful  hand;  but  then  what 
various  chopping,  and  beating,  and  crushing  manage- 
ment is  required  to  bring  it  into  a  sufficiently  com- 
minuted state  to  receive  the  seed !    We  want  an 
implement  of  a  powerful  character  to  combine  and 
effectually  execute  these  various  operations  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ;  I  mean  a  machine  to  break  up, 
subdivide,  and  comminute  the  soil  for  any  given 
purpose  by  one  operation.    I  say  for  any  given  pur- 
pose :  by  this  I  mean  that  its  powers  of  adaptation 
shall  be  such  that,  by  various  alterations  in  the  ma- 
chinery, or  the  substitution  of  parts,  it  shall  be  made 
capable  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  any  required  purpose. 
Is  it  for  wheat?    Then  its  appliances  must  be  ar- 
ranged for  leaving  the  soil  in  a  somewhat  chequery 
or  not  closely  pulverized  state.    Is  it  for  turnips  P 
Then  its  arrangement  must  be  for  finely  pulverizing. 
Or  is  it  for  open  fallows  or  trench-work  P     Then  it 
must  be  arranged  for  turning  up  the  soil  and  leaving 
it  in  large  pieces,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
or  the    requirements  of  the  farmer.      Is  this  an 
agricultural  possibility  ?    I  doubt  not  but  our  clever 
mechanists  will  soon  satisfactorily  solve  that  problem. 
The  efforts  of  our  inventive  mechanists  have  been 
too  much  devoted  to  bringing  out  "  steam  ploughs" ; 
but  they  prove,  and  will  prove,  very  imperfect  im- 
plements.   See  a  steam-engine  at  work  in  a  factory ! 
Is  it   confined  to  'one  department  of  manufacture 
only  P    By  no  means— it  works  the  whole.     And  so 
in  field  farming,  if  we  adopt  steam  culture,  it  must 
be  with  the  view  of  doing  the  whole  work  of  diggmg 
or  ploughing,  of  harrowing  and  scarifying,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  breaking  up,  comminuting,  and  pul- 
verizing the  soil  at  one  operation.    Not  that  this  is 
at  all  times  required ;  as,  in  fallowing,  the  soil  can- 
not be  kept  too  open,  for  the  purposes  of  aeration ; 
but  we  require  the  capacity  in  an  implement  to  do 


all  thb«  We  have  seen  forking  maehines,  diggmg 
machines,  revolving  ploughs,  and  the  like.  Theu 
are  inventions  in  the  right  direotioo,  steam  being 
more  easily  adapted  to  the  workfaig  of  cylindrical 
machines  than  to  those  of  commcm  traction; 
and  machines  thus  armed  for  work  can  be  nude 
to  work  deeper  and  more  effectively.  They  will  dig 
or  fork  deeper  than  a  common  plough  ean  work  vith 
the  same  application  of  power ;  and  the  rate  of  speed 
is  not  all-important.  The  oombinatiott  oraceamukr 
tion  of  power  (as  shown  by  Mr.  7owler,  as  alreadj 
named)  is  of  far  greater  moment,  and  may  be  inmed 
to  good  account  upon  an  implement  of  such  power. 

I  have  full  oonfldence  in  our  mechanists ;  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  aoon  see  the  very  implement  we  re- 
quire. The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
has  offered  a  premium  of  £900  for  such  inrention.  1 
hope  to  see  it  in  work  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting.  Should, 
however,  such  a  consummation  be  delayed,  we 
might,  I  think,  profitably  go  on  with  the  implements 
we  have;  assured  as  I  am  that,  sooner  or  later, 
this  new  order  of  things  will  prevail,  and  the 
plough,  so  long  the  foundation  of  British  indastnr, 
will  to  a  great  degree  be  superseded  by  more  power- 
ful and  more  effective  mechanioal  appliances  for  tbe 
proper  cultivation  of  evety  kind  of  soil. 

It  may  with  great  propriety  be  asked— But  what 
courses  of  culture  or  cropping  are  we  to  pursue  under 
this  new  regimen  P  It  will  certainly  involve  much  and 
important  discussion,  and  great  alterations  must  un- 
questionably take  place.  This  part  of  tbe  subject  I 
will  endeavour  to  take  up  in  my  future  papers.  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  how  these  new  appliances  can 
be  brought  into  general  practice  on  eveiy  farm ;  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  that,  with  these  improvements, 
open  courses  of  culture  and  cropping  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  tenant,  and  what  alterations  in  crop- 
ping or  management  may  be  right  and  beneficial. 
Ultimately  it  may  lead  to  a  great  revolution  in 
tenantcies,  which  may  lead  me  to  try  and  show  tbe 
new  duties  of  hindlord,  agent,  and  tenant. 

These  are,  I  am  well  aware,  strange  innoration5 
for  a  practical  farmer  to  introduce,  if  not  to  intrude 
upon  the  agricultural  public.  But  we  live  in  no 
ordinary  times  ;  progress— rapid,  enlightened  pro- 
gress—*is  the  universal  aim  in  every  department  of 
business.  We  therefore  must  not,  as  fanners,  lag 
behind,  nor  must  we  fall  in  with  every  supposed  on- 
ward movement ;  but  it  is  imperatively  our  duty  to 
keep  our  attention  up,  and  watch  anxiously  the  dawn 
of  any  real  light  that  may  enh'ghten  our  path,  or 
tend  to  advance  our  position  in  the  wonderful  era 

in  which  it  is  our  great  privilege  to  live. 

P.  F. 
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ON  THE    BEKKFICtAL    INFLUBNCR    OF    COMMON    SALT    UPON 

THE    ANIMAL    SYSTEM. 

tkMtt,  tevrder  t»  fst  at  it ;  and  HU  hn  tlie  better  for 
it)  frsm  tte  mim  oame.  The  IVeedom  «f  Mr.  Forbes' 
fleck  fron  the  foot«ret  wm  uBdoabtedlf  ptoduced  by 
the  uitittpttc  qntlities  of  the  lalt,  which  by  eorrectiDg 
the  juioea  of  the  body,  and  purifying  the  blood,  pre- 
Tented  that  tendency  to  putresoenoe  which  in  the  three 
riffi  settled  in  the  feet  |  the  dampnett  of  the  meadow 
heinff  the  exciting  cautey  which  the  salt  would  bare 
neutralized. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  use  of  salt  would 
prove  efficactous  in  prerenting  that  fktal  dneate  to  whirh 
very  ftit  sheep  are  liable  when  at  turnips  towards  the 
eprfag,  attd  which  is  eqmlv^eiit  t6  a^pleky  in  the 
havAtt  frttte.  I  have  ioiMt&tfi«k  mhi  three  <»r  four  fnt 
wethers  im  a  flock  of  two  or  three  hvidTed  'Mrop"  in 
a  day.  Fms  perfeel  health,  a&d  whibt  quietly  fsedii^, 
they  vuddenly  feU,  and  were  dead  before  I  oo\Bld  get  up 
to  them.  Thia  sasse  dieease  arisee  from  the  grossncss 
of  the  floida,  and  eepeeially  the  blood,  produced  by  the 
same  tendency  to  putrescence  which  clogs  the  current 
and  prevents  the  free  flow  of  the  jaices  so  essential  to 
health. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  all  your  agricullural 
readers  to  supply  with  salt,  not  only  their  sheep,  but 
every  animal  on  their  farms,  end  they  will  certainly  find 
their  aeeotmt  tn  it.  Hie  expense  now  is  not  worth  a 
thought,  when  compared  with  the  benefit  Uiey  would 
derive  from  it.  The  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  its  ap« 
pUcatioii  is  by  using  the  rock  aalt*  a  Ittmp  of  which 
being  put  in  the  manger  fbr  hones,  and  trough  for  other 
animals  (proteoted  from  Uie  rain),  and  they  will  soon 
find  it  ottt«  Their  natural  instinct  tells  them  that  it  is 
beneficial  to  their  health,  and  they  will  k>ok  for  it  as 
anxiously  as  for  their  food. 

Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illostrations 

of  the  principle  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate, 

that  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  fossil  bones  of  those 

extinct    animals — the  mammoth,   &c. — discovered    in 

America,  are  found  at  a  place  called,  in  the  quaint 

phraseology  of  that  country,  "  Big  honelidk,**  It  is,  in 

fkct,  a  salt  spriog,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  a  clsyey  quag- 

mire.    And  the  probability,  according  to  all  human 

appearance,  is,  that  these  huge  tntmals  when  reaortikig 

thither  to  partake  of  the  Mlt,  querrelled  aboot  It,  and 

in  their  struggles  sunk  and  perished  in  the  mud.     I 

shoold  add,  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  observing 

the  deer  and  other  animals  resorting  tliither  to  Uck  op 

the  salt. 

Yours  truly. 

An  Old  Norfolk  Fabmbr. 

London,  28M  Dee,,  1854. 

P.S.— If  your  correspondent  "  Enquirer"  would 
supply  his  cattle  freely  with  salt,  he  would  find  it 
beneficial  In  preventing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ** Stack 
jiiffffer/'or^  as  ft  Is  celled  in  Norfolk,  •' J^'^fj  water ,*' 


Drar  Sish^la  yoor  pe^er  for  this  week  I  liad  a 
kttsr  Aom  Kr.  Forbes,  of  Windsor  Fonot,  on  tte 
adnatiiss  of  sofplyuv  ^^^^p  with  salt,  esofowerra^ 

tin  ^rooi  the  foot-xot;  but  ea  jov  lespooted  oorre- 
cpoadent  has  not  psjotwi  out  the  ratiomaie  of  the 
pnetjes,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  its  beoe- 
idil  effect,  I  will  endeavour,  with  your  kind  permission, 
to  inpply  the  deficiency  in  his  letter ;  and  for  the  benefit 
Of  iQch  of  your  readers  as  have  not  paid  attention  to  the 
nbj^  point  out  the  sovereign  virtues  of  common  salt 
(or  foariate  of  aoda),  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its 
ue,  iy  ol/  oofwole,  fbr  tttt  preservation  of  health. 

tbs  eetwahi  appDettlon  of  tak  to  dead  aniatal  flesh 
ftr  sBtinptis  iwupoeee  it  too  well  kiowa  to  reqnlto  e 
ttgis  nmsrk  i  boft  thae  the  eemo  qOaUtiea  whioh  resder 
it  n  wmnuf  in  the  pieeer  vation  of  dead  meal  has  an 
quUy  hsoeficialvffeet  opon  the  Uviog  animal,  is  not 
■>  feooaUy  nnderatood.  It  ie  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
ooniaoB  salt  prevents  that  tendency  to  putrescence  of 
the  natritioua  portion  of  food  in  the  stomach,  which, 
when  thcj  are  conveyed  into  the  blood,  produce  fever, 
boDi,  lorei,  and  a  variety  of  other  dangerous  or  trouble- 
tome  disorders.  Medical  men,  however,  ire  well 
teqaiiated  with  the  t$ct  that  the  prevalence  of  these 
erili  amotigst  the  poor  is,  tn  a  great  measure,  ascrtbable 
to  tlieir  not  nsing  talt  with  their  fbod;  and  that  the 
ofanlvt  smeQ  ao  frequently  perceptible  hi  the  dwelUnge 
iB^  nasr  the  penoae  of  many  of  the  poor  arises  ^m 
tki  ssiae  eanes,  moeh  more  than  from  their  went  of 
c^Maliness.  It  ia,  in  foot,  imposaible  for  a  penon  or  e 
^Milyto  seetiiii  health  long  together  withoot  the  firce 
ui  of  tikis  jtny/t  and  cknp  oondhMBt*  ' 

Salt  acts  upon  the  juices  of  the  stomseh  aa  a  conrectife 
of  that  tendency  to  acidity  which  is  the  basis  of  pn- 
tnaceoce,  and,  in  a  proper  quantity,  renders  the  blood 
^tbj  and  active.  It  promotes  insensible  perspiradon, 
^7  preterving  the  pores  of  tho  skin  from  being  clogged 
vp  by  those  nnetnons  matters,  which  without  it  would 
be  pused  from  the  stomach  into  the  system  hi  an 
^pve  state.  Any  penon  who  habitnally  eats  his  food, 
ehether  animal  or  vegetable,  withottt  salt,  will  soon 
^  Uttself  sub)eot  to  diseasH  which  (althottgh  he  may 
^  Uiem  off  by  medichie)  will  not  foil  to  retnm  npon 
bin  from  time  to  time,  se  long  as  he  neglecta  it{  nay, 
^  Nry  kreaik  will  betray  that  neglect.  Bat  they  who 
eoastaaUy  uae  aalt,  although  not  absolntely  ekempt 
froa  disMse,  haa  at  least  ten  chances  to  one  ia  fovoor 
of  tlM  preservation  of  their  health. 

^  same  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the  inferior 
uumals  u  to  man ;  for,  in  this  respect,  their  constitu- 
UoM  arc  preciuly  similar.  No  stronger  proof,  in  fact, 
of  the  worth  of  this  assertion  can  be  addaced  than  the 
•^«nMss  with  which  all  kinds  of  animals  seek  for  it. 
Rones,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  will  elmost  pull 
IMr  Uepua  to  pisdto,  if  they  flod  they  have  salt  ebovt 
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THE    PLOUGH:     ITS    USE    AND    VARIETIES. 


Many  persons  who  fully  value  the  gruhber  or 
cultivator  as  an  implement  for  following  and  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  plough,  may  not  be  aware 
that  it   does   but  perform  upon  our  up-turned 
furrow-slices  the  same  kind  of  operation  which  the 
ploughs  in  most  parts  of  the  world  are  able  to  do 
of  themselves.    The  Eastern  ploughs  need  no  after- 
harrowing,  rolling,  and  scuffling ;  but  plough  and 
pulverize  at  one  and  the  same  time.    In  China — 
famed  for  its  first-class  husbandry  and  minute 
culture — and  in  India,  the  ploughs  are  implements 
of  small  power ;  a  man  can  easily  carry  one  on  his 
shoulder:  and  about  Canton,  on  the  clay  soils 
(which  are  tenacious,  and  are  always  ploughed  wet), 
only  a  single  buffalo  is  needed  to  work  one.    "  In 
India,"  says  Beatson,  "  I  have  seen  a  man  return- 
ing from  his  day-labour,  seated  on  a  small  bullock, 
gaily  trotting  home  with  his  two  ploughs,  one  in 
each  hand,  resting  upon  his  thighs."     It  is  not  by 
a  single  operation  that  these  light  tools  perform  the 
wonders  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers; this  would  be  utterly  impossible,  both  for  their 
strength  and  that  of  their  miserable  team :  the  whole 
secret  consists  in  petty  operations,  incessantly  con- 
tinued.   Sometimes,  after  six  or  eight  ploughings, 
the  plough  will  not  have  penetrated  more  than 
three  inches  deep,  and  has  turned  over  no  part  of 
the  soil.    Rude  as  may  be  the  implement,  yet  it, 
in  time,  scratches  a  sufficient  staple  into  a  fine  state 
of  division.    It  is  to  accomplish  a  similar  mincing 
and  crumbling,  that  our  English  cultivators  have 
been  formed;  only  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition 
our  more  skilful  mechanicians  have  combined  a 
number  of  separate  tools  in  one  frame,  each  tine  or 
tooth  thus  representing  one  of  the  oriental  ploughs. 
So  pre-eminently  useful  were  these  implements 
found,    that,    as    we    have    seen    in  'a    former 
article,  they  displaced  the  plough  in  many  ope- 
rations, and  some  farmers  even  endeavoured  to 
employ  them  wholly  instead  of  it.    In  1776,  Lord 
Kames  advocated  the  system  of  sowing  ''  spring" 
corn  upon  a  winter  furrow,  by  simply  harrowing 
the  surface  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  frost  and  air,  and  become  so  finely  mellowed 
that  "  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bury  it  by  a  second 
ploughing  before  sowing."    The  plan  was  success- 
fully followed;  but,  when  the  grubber  became 
established  in  the  Lothians  and  other  countieS|  it 
soon  developed  a  general  improvement.     And  in 
most  of  our  English  strong-land  districts  we  find 
that  the  introduction  of  the  scarifier  or  scuffler  led 
farmers  to  consider  how  absurd  it  was  to  bury, 


by  spring  ploughing,  the  friable  porous  surface 
(obtained  during  the  winter),  upon  which,  if  rain 
falls,  no  plastering  ensues.    Not  only  for  spring 
cultivation,  or  for  opening  and  moving  fallows  in 
summer,  but  also  for  autumn  tillage  the  farmer  has 
discovered  the  advantage  of  an  implement  thatbreaks 
and  crumbles  toithout  turning  over ;   and  though 
the  advocates  for  a  less  frequent  use  of  the  plough 
may  be  challenged  as  relying  too  much  upon  a 
novel  system,  still  it  has  been  demonstrated  as  a 
great  improvement  over  and  over  agaia  for  many 
long  years  without  having  being  extended  in  prac- 
tice as  it  deserves.    Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John 
Sinclair  were  thoroughly  convinced,  from  multi- 
plied examples  in  their  day,  that  if  one  ploughing 
to  the  full  depth  was  given  onre  in  twelve,  eighteen, 
or  twenty-four  months,  shallow  tillage  afterwards, 
by  broad-sharing,  scuffling,  horse-hoeing,  &c.,  was 
in  many  cases  preferable  to  repeated  deep-worliing, 
and  especially  for  wheat,  which  loves  a  firm  bottom. 
The    Isle    of    Thanet    shim    and   the    Kentish 
broadshare,  followed  by  harrows,  were  found  to 
prepare  bean  stubble  for  wheat  in  an  excellent 
manner.     But,  notwithstanding  the   balance  of 
favourable  evidence  collected  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  the  system  still  needs  to  be  urged  upon  the 
English  farmers'  attention.     One  reason  for  this 
backwardness  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  great  ckn- 
liness  requisite  in  the  preceding  crop.    The  agricul- 
turists of  Flanders  excel  us  in  this  point,  and  have 
taught  us  great  lessons  in  tillage,  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  manures.    Before  we  began  to  feel 
the  value    of  grubbing,    instead   of  continually 
ploughing,  our  neighbours  made  constant  use  of 
the  binot.    This  implement — drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  going  ^ve  or  six  inches  in  depth— docs  not 
turn  over  the  land  like  a  plough,  burying  the  sur- 
face with  its  weeds,  but  elevates  it  into  small  ridges; 
by  means  of  which  the  couch  and  other  root-weeds 
are  not  only  cut,  but  are  exposed  to  the  frost  m 
winter,  and  to  the  drought  of  spring ;  and  when  the 
land  becomes  dry  (which  it  quickly  does  when  thus 
raised),  these  weeds  are  collected  by  the  harrow,  by 
a  "  trident,"  a  rake,  or  by  the  hand,  and  are  either 
burnt  or  mixed  in  a  compost  with  hot  lime.    One 
turn  with  the    binot   is    considered  as  effective 
as  two  ordinary  ploughings;  and  with  the  same 
strength  of  team,  it  accomplishes  more  work  in  a  day 
than  a  plough.    Perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  all 
is  that,  by  its  frequent  employment  in  breaking  up 
and  cleansing  ground,  the  heaviest  land  is  rendered 
in  a  great  degree  tender  and  friablei  losing  tht< 
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bardneas  wliicb  all  day  aoila  are  apt  to  acquire  after 
hw'mg  been  long  cropped,  without  an  occasional 
minute  pulverization. 

Atlasty  when  all  these  successful  examples  at 
borne  and  abroad  failed  to  arouse  general  imitation, 
tbe  perfection  and  cheapness  of  the  instruments 
wbich  hare  been  constructed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
plough  are  universally  extending  this  kind  of 
tillage  amongst  us.  Paring-ploughs  and  scarifiers, 
cheap  and  uncommonly  efficient,  are  being  manu- 
factured by  numerous  makers,  and  purchased  by 
farmers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
kingdom :  which,  we  believe,  have  given  an  un- 
paralleled impetus  to  the  system  of  tillage  and 
cleamng  without  unnecessary  inversion.  As  an  in- 
stance we  may  mention  that  an  Essex  farmer  this  last 
jear  has  obtained  seven  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre, 


although  the  seed  was  put  in  without  once  plough- 
ing. Manure  for  the  preceding  bean  crop  was 
deeply  buried ;  the  beans  whUe  growing  were  kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  land  after  harvest 
was  prepared  by  simple  broadsfiaring  and  pulveriza- 
tion. Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  upon  foul 
land ;  but  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  field 
implements,  it  will  be  a  slovenly  piece  of  parsimony 
not  to  keep  our  infesting  couch  and  annual  weeds 
within  close  bounds.  If  done  judiciously  as  to 
crop  and  season,  no  expense  is  wasted  in  destroying 
them;  and  when  weeding  becomes  a  more  important 
point  of  our  husbandry  than  it  now  is,  the  amount 
of  labour  will  not  increase  in  so  rapid  a  proportion 
as  our  watchfulness  and  care ;  for  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  clean  farmers  assuring  us  that  being  always 
carefully  done,  there  is  always  the  less  to  do. 


THE    DIFFERENCE    IN    FEEDING    GOOD    OR    BAD    STOCK. 


Mr.  Mechi,  upon  reading  his  last  paper  before 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  stated  "  that 
lire  stock  are  necessary  evils,  mere  manufacturers 
of  manure,  and  unattended  with  direct  profit;  and, 
in  continuation,  remarked,  "  that  if  you  gave  them 
cake  and  hay  with  the  turnips  and  green  crops, 
the  return  for  such  will  be  nil,  and  their  cost  must 
be  charged  to  the  com  crops  against  the  manure." 

In  this  opinion,  Mr.  Mechi  states  he  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  and  others ;  and  if  we  accept  his 
statement  as  true,  then  it  becomes  the  agriculturist 
to  ascertain  v^hether  it  would  not  be  more  econo- 
mical to  dispose  of  his  produce,  whenever  it  was 
practicable  to  do  so,  and  to  purchase  portable  and 
highly  concentrated  manures,  rather  than  embark 
his  capital  in  such  a  hazardous  and  unprofitable 
speculation  as  stall  feeding-cattle. 

Under  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Mechi,  and 
many  others,  carry  out  their  management  of  cattle, 
it  may  be  so ;  and  frequently,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lean  animal  being  purchased  at  too 
high  a  rate,  and  reduced  too  greatly  in  condition 
to  be  put  at  once  upon  forcing  food — upon  these 
two  points  the  chief  element  of  success  depends ; 
and  it  is  otherwise  highly  important,  that  an  ani- 
mal for  stall  feeding  should  be  well  bred,  of  good 
touch,  and  frame.  These  are  first  considerations, 
and  every  glazier  will  understand  what  we  mean ; 
hat  how  few  have  discrimination  or  opportunity 
sufficient  to  cary  them  out  into  practice ! 

The  proportion  of  well-bred  animals  that  reach 
the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  kingdom 
IS  small  'm  comparison  with  those  of  inferior  qua- 
lity; and  these  are  generally  sold  in  large  numbers, 
^yond  the  requirtment  of  middle«clais  occupiers^ 


and,  consequently,  are  difficult  to  obtain ;  whilst 
animals  miscalled  Herefords,  Short-horns,  and 
Galloway  Scots,  abound ;  in  addition  to  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  cattle,  from  which  the  best  ani- 
mals have  been  selected  on  their  way,  by  dealers 
of  every  denomination. 

Let  us  then  imagine  a  farmer,  having  his  twenty 
acres  of  root  crops,  going  once  a  year  to  a  fair  to 
purchase  his  quota  of  ten  or  twelve  oxen,  as  he 
states,  to  tie  up.  He  has  no  selection  whatever, 
beyond  those  that  have  been  culled  over  at  every 
preceding  fair  or  market  they  may  have  passed 
through.  Resting  upon  his  own  judgment,  which 
in  most  cases  is  inadequate  to  the  task,  he  secures 
his  object,  and,  without  reference  to  the  qualifica- 
tions we  before  alluded  to,  except  in  number,  but 
with  little  attention  to  every  other  qualification, 
frequently  purchases  vnthout  any  regard  to  touch, 
or  other  essential  requisites  in  point  of  form,  breed- 
ing, and  fattening  propensity. 

After  having  obtained  the  animals,  his  next  step 
is  to  make  them  fat  as  quickly  as  possible.  These 
animals  probably  having  been  driven  until  their 
hoofs  are  cut  through,  and  otherwise  beaten  down 
by  fatigue  and  hard  usage,  are  immediately  stalled, 
or  turned  into  an  open  yard,  without  shed  room, 
and  one  of  two  modern  processes  of  fattening  pur- 
sued—the one  jby  giving  them  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  roots  daily ;  the  other,  by  giving  in  addition 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  oil-cake,  meal,  or  stimu- 
lating food  ad  libitum. 

By  the  first  mode,  the  animals  slowly  improve, 
but  Jkhey  generally  advance  in  health,  and  if  young, 
which  will  more  probably  be  the  case,  still  con- 
tinue to  grow  fut ;  and  if  put  to  food  in  November, 
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will,  in  thd  foUomng  March,  have  possibly  arrived 
at  a  proper  stage  to  be  made  fat  under  a  judiciouB 
system  of  management;  but  it  is  then  generally 
found  that  the  turnips  are  exhausted,  and  the 
mangel  wurzel  well  nigh  finished.  Cake  and  meal 
are  thought  expensive,  so  at  once  they  are  sent  off 
to  market  at  the  time  when  it  is  probably  glutted 
with  half-fattened  animals;  and  the  draft  of  the 
salesman,  by  the  next  post,  announces  that  *'  there 
is  little  profit  in  winter-feeding  oxen." 

In  the  other  case,  the  owner  looks  to  the  manure 
heap  for  his  profit ;  and,  as  he  knows  that  oil-cake 
and  bean-meal  add  greatly  to  its  quality,  ha  begins 
at  once  to  feed  liberally  with  those  expensive 
articles,  and  Is  equally  liberal  with  his  turnips  or 
mangel  wurzel;  he  tells  his  neighbours  that  his 
bullocks  eat  daily  four  bushels  of  those  valuable 
roots,  and  three  oil-cakes  per  diem  in  addition. 
His  bullocks,  however,  do  not  shew  an  adequftte 
result;  their  skins  still  stick  closely  to  their  ribs; 
their  coats  stare;  "the  bollocks  do  not  go  on  well, 
can't  tell  why;"  but  the  shortest  way  is  the  best, 
and  in  the  end  the  cheapest ;  they  have,  however, 
made  a  good  heap  of  manare,  and  off  they  shall  go 
next  week.  What  is  the  result  ?  Winter  feeding 
does  not  pay,  and  Mr.  Mechi  is  so  far  right. 

Can  it  pay  ?  did  it  ever  pay  under  such  dream* 
stances,  and  with  such  managemant,  and  with  pro* 
bably  two  commissions  to  salesmen,  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  in  four  months,  in  addition  I 

This  Is  the  general  mode  of  arable  feeding,  as  it 
is  carried  out.  Let  us  examine  the  result  when 
conducted  as  it  should  be-^taking  reason  as  our 
guide,  and  common  sense  as  our  instractor. 

In  the  first  place, ''  breeding  will  always  beat 
feeding."  A  well-bred  bullock,  fine  in  his  touch, 
with  plenty  of  hair  of  the  right  quality,  and  having 
his  frame  and  points  good,  in  a  thriving  and  healthy 
condition  when  put  into  the  stall,  is  a  very  dififerent 
description  of  animal  from  those  before  described, 
to  begin  with.  Well,  now,  as  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Suppose  we  have  both  swede  turnips  and 
mangold,  we  begin  upon  the  former  by  pulling  or 
slicing  them  thinly,  and  mixing  them  with  cot 
chaff,  made  from  good,  sweet  oat  straw  and  hay,  In 
the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  altogether  about  30  lbs.,  mixing 
one  bushel  of  swedes  of  56  lbs.  with  16  lbs.  of  the 
best  chaff,  moistened  with  water  in  which  Unseed 
meal  has  been  steeped  forty-eight  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  2  lbs.  each  bullock  per  diem,  with  3  lbs*  of 
bean  or  barley  meal,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be 
increased  as  we  proceed. 

We  will  now  state  ftro  and  eon.  the  advantage 
and  disadvantage  of  this  mode  of  feeding. 


In  the  first  phce,  roots  should  be  cotoidered 
merely  as  an  adji0ict  in  feeding;  they  contttn  too 
large  an  amount  of  water,  and  too  little  of  fatten- 
ing substances,  to  enable  them  to  be  jodidously 
employed  alone,  and  are  quite  as  expensive.  We 
say  expensive,  knowing  that  they  may  frequently 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  replace  other  fatten- 
ing substances  of  highly  nitrogenous  quality;  or 
by  a  Judicious  combination,  double  the  nntnber  of 
cattle  might  be  fattened  by  the  assistance  of  the  nme 
quantity  of  roots.  Mangel  wunel  contains  about 
80  per  cent,  of  water,  and,  therefore,  no  more 
should  be  given  than  is  requisite^  to  insore  ^ 
cattle  firom  scouring,  which  it  universally  indaces 
if  fed  by  itself,  in  large  quantities,  and  with  swede 
turnips  also  a  moderate-sized  ox  will  consame 
200  lbs.  dsdly,  if  allowed  to  feed  them  separately 
nd  libitum,  and  will  then  refuse  cut  chaff,  unless 
it  consists  prinetpally  of  sweet  hay,  whilst  it  is 
admitted  by  experienced  men  that  oat  straw,  in 
oombinatioo  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-feurthti  is 
better  than  hay  alone.  At  the  present  moment  the 
relative  prices  of  cattle  food  are  as  follow  :*• 

10   lbs.  hay,  at  70t.  per  ton. 

4 1  lbs.  beans,  42s.,  or  bariey  meal,  B2i. 

3   lbs.  oil  cake,  £\9. 

2|  lbs.  UnsMd  meal,  64s. 

4^  lbs.  oats,  2ds. 

70   lbs.  mangel  wiuielt  lOs.  per  ton. 
70   lbs.  swedes,  10s* 
24   lbs.  cot  straw  ohaff,  16s.  per  load. 

All  these  quantities  are  equivalent  in  price,  but  tbe 
feeding  value  of  them  is  very  different  in  amount : 
any  five  of  them  is  equal  to  20d.,  the  day's  keep  of 
one  bullock  of  50  imperial  stones. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  full  cost  of  feeding  t 
bullock  at  1  s.  8d.  per  diem,  or  1 1  s.  8d.  per  week.  In 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  under  this  management, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  he  may  be  rendered  fit 
for  market ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
also,  that  three-fourths  of  this  sum  will  be  profit, 
and  leaving  one-fourth  for  manure. 

In  addition,  we  ask,  can  an  animal  progress  fa- 
vourably, if  confined  upon  a  latticed  floor,  when 
every  motion  produces  unequal  pressure  upon  his 
hoofs  ?  and  when  he  further  changes  his  position, 
he  does  so  only  to  remove  the  pain  he  endures 
from  one  part  of  his  frame  to  another. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  cause  of  cattle  not  pay- 
ing for  winter  grazing  arises  mainly  from  their 
being,  in  the  first  instance^  ill-bred,  and  reduced 
too  low  in  condition  previously  to  their  being  stalled 
and  fed  daily  upon  stimulating  food^  which  is,  alio, 
injudiciously  applied  ux^d  irregularly  bestowed. 
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"TWENTY    SCOTS    FROZEN    TO    DEATH,"    r.    CATTLE    MARKETS. 


n«  fbet  of  "twentjr-one  homed  ftnd  polled  Scots  being 

froiea  to  death,  on  paiBage  from  Aberdeen/*  as  stated 

h  the  Smithfldd  Cattle  Market  report  of  Feb.  12, 

ii  probably  the  best  intereession  we   ean  make  for 

the  **  poor  sheep''  of  "Air  Agriculturist/'  a  eor- 

feipoBdeat  in  the  same  nnmber  of  the  Mtnrk  Lam  Bx^ 

frm»  Ifwecoaldonlfreaehtheearsoffltrmerswhoclip 

Ihcfrsheep  fai  weather  like  the  present  with  sneb,  few  of 

Ihem  wehope  woald  contlnneto  pursaea  praetlee  so  devoid 

ef  homanlty  as  it  is  of  profit;  bnt  the  difflcnltjlles  in  this, 

Ibr  those  who  are  guilty  of  sneh  mlsmanagment  seldom ,  we 

iJDsr,  readagricnltural  joamals,  or  pay  mueh  attention  to 

ths  enltlTatio&  of  intalleot  by  any  other  means. 

The  above  disaster  renders  the  marketing  of  Ht  stock 

ia  weather  like  the  past  week  arery  important  question, 

md  the  more  we  get  into  the  praeCioe  of  house-feeding 

improTod  brteda  of  eattle,  the  more  interesting  will  it 

bseoms ;  im  house*  fed  stock  of  this  quality  may  Justly  be 

eompared  to  hothouse  plants,  so  that  the  turning  of  them 

out,  and  eompellfasgthem  to  9ta%dA^  kourt  (I)  exposed 

in  frosty  weather,  is  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal,  as  in 

the  above  ease,  even  although  not  on  board  a  steamboat 

in  heavy  snowstorms. 

The  eruel  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Aberdeenshire  fat 

cattle  is  soon  told.      On  Wednesday  the  7th  current, 

some  50  homed  and  polled  Boots  were  put  on  board  an 

Aberdeen  steamer  for  the  ensuing  Monday  market,  in 

Salihfield.    Of  these,  only  29  reached  the  metropolis 

in  life  I   the  ehip-lierd  having  found  it  neoeuary  to 

shraghter,  or  mther  bleed  21 ,  about  20  sborthomed  cros- 

aee,  and  one  polled,  so  as  to  tum  them  to  some  account. 

A  portion  of  the  cattle  had  travelled  for  a  oonsiderable 

diafanoe,  prior  to  shipment,  and  were  therefore,  no 

doubt,  in  a  fatigued  state,  while  others  were  In  good 

travelling  eondition.    The  vessel  arrived  in  the  river  on 

Friday,  after  having  experienced  one  of  the  roughest 

passages  on  record.    The  firit  night  was  pierdng  cold, 

which  continued  throogboat  the  whole  of  Thursday, 

aeeompaaied  by  sleet  and  high  wind,  the  sea  at  times 

rolling  over  the  deck,    where  the  unfortunate  cattle 

stood.  Thursday  night  and  Friday  were  nothing  better; 

consequently   the  position  of  the  suffering    animals 

from  cold,  an  empty  stomach,  sea  slcknees,  and  tossing 

sgsinst   the    steamer,   bending    and  breaking    iron 

bsrs  and  festenings  stronger  than  their  own  bones, 

may  be   easily  imagined,  and  accordingly  by  Friday 

moroing  the  herd  had  to  commence  the  operation  of 

Msedlng,  as  already  noticed.    On  Wednesday  night  and 

Thursday  he  laboured  hicessantly  to  keep  his  charge 

ipen  their  lege  with  success  so  long  as  their  sinking 

strength  rendered  sueh  practicable  { bnt  by  Thursday  night 

neh  began  to  Ihll,  when  victim  after  victim  fell  before 

the  tMSpest  to  rise  no  more.    In  this  prostrate  position 

the  stMtelBg  inflieiioe  of  the  cold  soon  called  upon  his 

fcaillilo  twuinaCe  the  ■uiMngs  of  the  poor  bmtes,  so  as 

ts)^iiVtBt  tMr  Mig  frsittttodiilh.    Thnsp^hed 


twenty-one  head  of  fine  fat  cattle,  obviously  involviog, 
with  our  network  of  railways,  no  smsll  amount  of  mis- 
management, generally  speaking,  and  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty, to  say  nothbg  of  the  craelty  experienced  by  the 
animals ;  while  the  whole  affair,  from  first  to  last,  fur- 
nishes a  lesson  instructive  to  every  province  of  the 
kingdom.  We  understand  the  21  carcases  have  realised 
from  2s.  fid.  to  3s.  per  stone ;  but  while  this  reduces  the 
loss,  it  gives  rise  to  questions  not  the  least  discreditable 
in  the  transaction  —  questions  which  call  for  sanitary 
investigation  at  the  instance  of  the  metropolis. 

The  position  of  animal  life  under  circumstances  of 
this  kind,  whether  conveyed  by  steam-boat  or  railway, 
merits  further  consideration,  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
differences  between  cases  which  may  terminate  fhtally, 
as  the  21  above  noticed,  and  those  where  health  Is  less 
or  but  little  injured,  as  the  29.  And  for  this  purpose 
we  shall  give  examplea  of  both  oxen  and  sheep  under 
different  management,  modes  of  oonveyanee,and  degrees 
of  temperature. 

tn  the  esse  of  the  ox  whloh  has  been  houee-fed  from 
calviug  up  to  the  time  it  Is  sent  to  market,  being  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  forced  forward  aooording  to  the 
most  Improved  system. of  feeding,  summer  and  winter, 
the  animal  knows  nothing  of  frosty  weather  any  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa,  consequently  It 
Is  not  prepared  for  the  hardships  experienced  in  eon* 
nezionwith  Smithfield  daring  winter  storms  ;- indeed, 
of  the  two  it  is  the  least  able,  from  the  artificial  and 
pampered  state  of  Its  body. 

This  pamperad  state  of  health,  just  mentioned,  re- 
quires no  ordinary  skill  and  drcnmspection  to  preserve 
it  in  the  feeding-box  itself— as  every  experienced  feeder 
is  well  aware ;  and  if  the  greatest  care  Is  thus  necessary 
to  preserve  uniformity  of  treatment  and  health  within 
doon,  what  must  be  the  consequencee  when  the  animsl 
is  turned  out  to  hardships  such  as  fbt  stock  now  expe- 
rience In  attending  Smithfield  ? 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  imagine  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  ox,  when  thus  treated,  than  to  describe  them.  The 
fint  effect  of  the  open  atmosphere  upon  his  system  is  a 
state  of  levity  analogous  to  intoxication :  hence,  how  he 
leaps  and  gambols,  under  a  degree  of  exdtement  which 
soon  throws  him  into  a  state  of  penpiratlon,  thus  ex- 
hausting  both  his  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and 
putting  his  whole  body  into  a  state  of  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  cold,  when  placed  in  the  railway  truck  or 
steamboat,  than  It  otherwise  would  have  been.  If 
allowed  to  lie  down  In  this  state,  as  was  stated  In  the 
esse  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  from  sea-sickneva 
and  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  result  may  soon  be 
death ;  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  almo&t 
immediately  stopped  by  the  severity  of  the  firost  which 
haa  lately  been  experieneed  during  night.  Indeed,  few 
such  oxen  would  survive  the  passage  between  Aberdeen 
and  the  netropolfs. 
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In  the  railway  track,  the  health  of  the  ox,  from 
standing  on  hit  feet,  closely  wedged  between  others,  and 
from  the  absence  of  sea- sickness  and  the  motion  of  the 
Teasel,  is  some  degrees  better.  It  is  still,  howcTcr,  a 
matter  of  degree ;  for  we  cannot  suppose,  under  any 
condition,  his  heated  body  not  to  Buffer;  and  when 
allowed  to  lie  down  in  an  open  yard,  after  arriving  at 
the  Metropolis,  eiposed  to  the  full  iDfloence  of  the  wea- 
ther, there  is  even  danger,  as  on  board  the  steamboat. 

When  the  ox  is  frozen  to  death,  the  farmer's  loss  is 
easily  estimated ;  but  when  only  partially  injured,  or 
suffering  from  catarrhal  affections,  &c.,  it  is  otherwise ; 
for  then  losses  are  often  attributed  to  bad  markets  or 
bad  management,  the  difficulty  of  getting  him  to 
acknowledge  misconduct  in  the  feeding  and  drirmg 
being  just  as  great  as  that  of  butchers  and  salesmen,  or 
railway  and  steamboat  companies,  after  the  ox  has 
passed  into  their  hands.  That  a  loss,  howeyer,  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  is  sustained,  neither  of  them  can  deny. 

The  practical  question,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  to  obviate 
the  losses  sustained  by  improving  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance and  management  during  marketing  to  a  state  com- 
patible with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle ;  but  before  offering  any 
observations  on  such,  let  us  first  glance  at  one  or  two 
more  examples  somewhat  different  in  character,  under 
the  maxim  that  '*  to  find  out  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  to 
effect  half  the  cure." 

If  the  ox  has  been  put  upon  the  railway  or  steamboat 
not  heated  previously  by  driving,  the  injury  received  will 
be  less ;  though  it  still  may  be  great,  and  even  fatal 
when  the  constitution  is  delicate,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  from  extra  feeding. 

la  making  this  remark  as  to  delicacy  of  health,  we 
are  not  to  be  understood  to  infer  that  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle  is  done  at  the  expense  of  constitution, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  anomalous  and  farther  from 
truth  tlian  this.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  improve  the 
breed  we  must,  of  necessity,  also  improve  the  constitu- 
tion, or  no  progress  has  been  made.  In  point  of  fact 
we  have  always  had  fewer  constitutional  maladies  among 
our  improved  breeds  than  among  those  not  improved ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  statistics  of  facts  gene- 
rally would  do  far  more  than  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
But  while  we  have  improved  the  constitotion,  we  have 
also  placed  it  in  a  more  artificial  state — one  less  able 
to  endure  the  inclemency  of  our  winters ;  while  we  are 
at  the  same  time  loading  it  with  double  the  weight  of 
fat  at  an  earlier  age,  when  bones,  muscles,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  body  is  less  able  to  bear  such  an 
increase  of  hardships :  hence  the  consequences  which 
follow. 

When  the  ox,  again,  has  not  been  house-fed,  but 
brought  up  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate,  summer  and  winter,  as  in  grass-fields  and 
straw-yards,  his  body  will  consequently  be  in  a  state 
better  qualified  to  endure  the  above  hardships,  even 
although  equally  fat,  than  his  house- fed  rival ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  he  will  have  a  thicker  coat  upon  his  back 
—a  gift  which  Nature  has  given  him  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  his  exposed  situation,  although  at «  sacri- 


fice of  food ;  and  secondly,  the  functions  of  bis  body 
for  keeping  up  animal  heat  will  be  accustomed  to  the 
laying  up  of  an  extra  store  of  fuel  in  warm  weather  and 
burning  it  in  cold ;  and  hence,  if  not  overpowered,  may 
be  able  to  triumph  over  the  hardships  of  snow-stormi 
and  frost  in  marketing,  merely  by  the  daily  consumptioa 
of  a  few  extra  Smithfield  stones  of  his  fat ! 

The  proflt-and-loss  view  of  the  question  in  this  cue 
becomes  a  blank  !  the  waste  of  fat  being  beyond  the 
sight  of  either  buyer  or  seller  ;  for  the  former,  scan- 
tomed  to  slaughter,  under  such  circumstances,  oonclsdei 
the  ox  will  just  weigh  so  much,  and  then  strikes  s 
bargain  accordingly;  while  the  latter,  however  maeh 
the  price  may  fall  below  his  expectation,  rests  satisfied 
that  he  himself  would  not  have  realized  so  much  u  hii 
salesman;  and  here  his  Interest  in  the  matter  rati 
without  further  inquiry ! 

The  position  of  the  sheep  daring  marketing  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  ox,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  its 
pace,  its  eacitable  character,  the  large  proportion  of  fat 
which  it  carries,  a  heavier  coat  of  wool,  a  greater  tea* 
dency  to  get  into  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  hense  to 
catch  cold,  with  its  consequences.  Such  indeed  is  iti 
position  in  the  over  .crowded  state  of  Smithfield,  that  it 
were  difficult  to  say  whether  the  clipped  or  non-clipped 
sustained  the  greatest  loss  when  good  and  bad  weather 
are  put  together.  In  stormy  weather,  like  the  present, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  instance,  but  the  clipped 
sheep  sustains  the  greatest  loss ;  while  in  wet,  dose,  sod 
warm  weather,  as  it  generally  is  in  Smithfield  io  the 
absence  of  frost,  it  is  equally  plain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  wooUed  sheep  loses  most  in  the  msrket :  lo 
that  the  aolution  of  the  question  lies  between  a  com- 
parison of  good  and  bad  weather.  In  the  new  market, 
sheep,  it  is  true,  will  be  spread  over  a  much  larger  ares 
of  ground,  in  a  more  open,  elevated,  and  healthy  part 
of  the  metropolis ;  so  that  they  will  have  purer  air  to 
breathe,  and  hence  be  freer  from  excitement  and  perspi- 
ration ;  and  if  they  are  put  into  the  market-lairs  dirvct 
from  the  rulway,  and  then  from  the  former  into  the 
market-pens  for  sale  on  the  morning  of  the  market,  the 
amount  of  perspiration,  excitement,  and  loss  of  fst  wOl 
be  further  decreased ;  while  the  animals  will  be  in  a 
more  fit  state  to  endure  the  exposure  in  the  market, 
and  during  the  removal  to  its  lairs,  or  those  of  bntcbeiii 
for  slanghtering ;  but  with  all  these  improvements,  more, 
we  fear,  must  yet  be  made  before  the  Markets'  Improve- 
ment Committee  can  frame  bye-laws  to  obviate  the 
losses  sustained ;  for  something  more  practicsl,  we  svcr, 
is  required  than  this — something  invoMnp  fMft  0/ 
ehemUtry  and  mechania  than  law. 

Such  is  a  very  superficial  glance  at  the  position  of  fit 
stock  during  marketing  in  the  inclement  season  now  and 
lately  experienced ;  and  from  what  hw  been  said,  it  will 
readily  be  peroeived  that  considerable  progress  mnit  be 
made  in  science  before  the  losses  at  issue  can  be  obviated. 
Farmers,  for  example,  must  think  of  cattle-vsni  for 
conveying  their  improved  breeds  of  fkt  stock  to  rsilv*J 
stations  and  steamboat  quays ;  railway  eompanies,  of 
conveying  the  ox,  as  they  do  the  horse,  in  single  boiet; 
and  steamboat  companies,  of  a  cabin  berdi»  faiwhick  the 
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hi  01,  inftead  of  being  (nun  to  death,  can  rest  at  eaae ; 
while  Market  Improvement  Committees  will  baTe  to 
proTide  ftt  stock  bazaars  with  feeding-boxes,  in  which 
he  can  be  tied  np  daily  daring  the  boors  of  sale,  and 
loosened  and  allowed  to  lie  down  and  ruminate  at  ease 
when  sold,  until  required  for  the  shambles.  Ditto  may 
be  said  of  aheep,  substitnting  pens  for  boxes,  not  more 
than  three  sheep  in  a  pen.  These  are  improTcments 
which  modem  agrienltnre  has  not  only  sanctioned  as 
soood  in  theory,  but  acknowledged  as  absolntely  neoes- 
nry  to  the  sncoessfnl  management  of  our  improved 


breeds  of  cattle ;  and  when  old-fashioned  farmers,  rail- 
way and  steamboat  companies,  and  Metropolitan  Market 
ImproTement  Committees  have  got  this  length  in  the 
march  of  progress,  their  more  pioneering  friends  a-head 
will  tell  them  Experience'  own  tale,  that  the  mismanage- 
ment, losses,  and  cmelty  to  animals  complained  of,  can 
only  be  obviated  in  the  dead-meat  market,  when  cattle 
bazaars  can  be  converted  into  livery  stables  for  dairy 
cows;  thus  providing  the  greatest  of  all  Inxnries— 
plenty  of  good  milk — for  the  rapidly  increasing  millions 
of  the  capital. 


THE  BREEDING  OF  STOCK  ON  ARABLE  FARMS. 


Sib,— Sk>meweeks  tgo  IsddrcssedalettertoyoQonthesabject 
of  Dtiriei  e.  Pisnos,  endeavooring  to  talie  the  part  of  fumen' 
vivct  sad  daoghtcrs.  I  do  not  regiet  baviog  done  so,  hot  I 
Rilly  fear  tiiat  at  soma  of  our  hvge  "  dairy  fanni"  the  fsthert 
md  toot  aie  pisyiog  the  piano,  the  wives  and  daaghten  look- 
iof  after  the  dairy,  and,  alas  !  the  buUs  and  cows  after  them- 
adfee. 

I  tm,  Mr.  Editor,  an  arable  firmer,  ooenpyiog  abont  300 
ton  of  land,  not  20  of  which  are  meadow  or  pasture.  I 
fina  on  the  foor-conrse  system,  consequently  grow  nearly  70 
serea  of  swedes,  turnips,  and  msngold.  I  have  120  to  180 
hnediog  ewes.  Their  produce  (shoot  180  lambs)  are  fed  off 
IS  jetrlings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ram  Iambi  and  the 
«M  Iimbi  neeenary  to  lepleuiih  the  flock.  Now,  thii  flock 
does  not  nearly  coniume  my  root  crop,  and  I  have  a  li^ 
quntity  of  straw  to  convert  into  manure.  Thii  I  have  done 
hy  stall-fed  riwrt-homed  oowi  and  outlying  Hereford  bullocki, 
RceinDg,  in  addition  to  cut  iwedei  and  mangold,  about  2lha. 
oilcake,  lib.  rapeeake^  and  21bi.  barleymcil  each  per  diy,  with 
cot  straw,  &c  ;  ind,  with  ordinary  management  and  honest 
cittle,  have  not  made  them  so  **  losing  a  game"  ai  Mr.  Mechi'i 
"Deeemry  erila." 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  there  ii  a  lerions  evil  increasing  in  our 
aeighbourbood.  We  einnot  breed  and  rear  a  ipfflciency  of 
stock  on  purely  arable  Ihrms  for  the  eooiumption  of  our  looti 
sad  straw,  and  are  dependent  on  a  supply  of  draft  cattle  from 
our  neighbouring  dairy  counties.  I  have  reaaon  to  believe  that 
for  oar  purpose  nothing  payi  better  thin  a  ihort^hom  cow, 
alter  1  certain  period  of  uaefulneu  to  the  dairy.  I  now  apeak 
truly  and  feelingly.  Quite  one-half  of  the  cowi "  tied  up"  in 
thu  diatriet,  which  were  bought  ai  "  barreni,"  are  now  just 
wkUewa»k€d,  or  not  half  fat,  and  are  being  turned  out  of  the 
staJls  with  eilvea  in  them.  My  cows  came  chiefly  from  the 
Ashboum  October  fSsir,  and  out  of  twenty-two  bought  for 
berreai  Ihave  one  calved — <ioo picked  alt ^^ four  wleeted 
eirlj  from  the  house,  having  four  good  quarters,  as  calving 
tomp—fomr  last  week  necessarily  disposed  of  to  the  butcher, 
being  heavy  in  calf  and  faulty  in  udder  (one  of  them  only  two 
tests  sound>-'and  two  in  the  stalls  I  csn  toneh  calveain. 
Has  I  have  pcrhipa  nine  barren  cows  out  of  twenty-two,  end 
I  am  well  off  in  oompsiison  with  some  of  my  neighbours,  one 
ksTiBg  ssven  in-calf  out  of  eight  pudiassd  u  bsrrens;  an- 


other, four  out  of  five.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  this 
prsdice  of  selling  in>calf  cows  for  barrens  is  a  lerions  thing  for 
fanners  placed  in  aimilar  dreumitancei  with  myself.  When 
purchased,  the  ealvea  sre  not  "touchable;"  and  for  aeon- 
liderahle  period  I  wai  unwilling  to  diibelicve  the  word  of  a 
reipectable  man,  who  aisurei  the  purchaser  the  cows  ire  reilly 
what  he  profeaiei  to  sell,  "  barren."  It  may  he  answered,  "  If 
you  do  get  your  cows  in-calf  at  a  barren's  price,  you  are  a 
lucky  man,  as  they  sre  worth  more  to  calve."  But  I  say.  Not 
so.  Cows,  after  long  travelling,  do  not  well  to  be  turned  out 
in  a  cold  November,  to  ascertain  by  their  actions  what  state 
they  sre  in.  Besidei,  we  have  no  grass  to  tarn  them  into,  snd 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  tie  them  up  immediately,  and 
commence  a  course  of  feeding  much  too  expensive  for  a  cow 
four  or  five  months  from  calving.  Then  look  at  the  result  of 
leleeting  calf  en  from  these  mii-nimed  birrens.  like  a  fiock 
of  ewea,  lo  ii  a  atock  of  cows :  lome  muit  be  drafted  innuiUy; 
and,  of  course,  a  man  naturally  drawi  the  wozit  for  disposal. 
My  cow  with  the  calf  waa  ao  vidoualy  inclined,  previona  to 
calving,  towarda  comradea  and  pigs,  that  we  put  knoba  on  her 
horns,  and  kept  her  with  two  others  in  a  loose  yard,  where  she 
ruled  absolutely  ;  she  waa  verily  "  the  cow  wiih  the  crumpled 
hem ;"  and  though  ahe  did  not  "  toaa  the  dog  that  worried  the 
cat,"  ahe  kicked  her  new*bom  calf,  milk-pail,  and  attendant, 
and  is  even  now  wild  and  untraetable.  Two^  I  stated,  have 
picked  ealvea  in  the  house :  this  retarded  their  progreaa  at 
least  a  month,  and  they  most  likely  were  diapoaed  of  for  play- 
ing a  aimilar  trick  before.  Then  the  bad  quartera,  the  alippers 
of  cslres,  sll  addicted  to  vice,  would  make  good  fat  cows  were 
they  barren ;  but  with  calves,  or  in-calf,  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main on  your  handa,  as  a  kicker  with  three  teats  is  considered 
anything  but  a  profitable  investment. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  been  treapaasing  on  your  space ;  but 
we  must  look  to  our  weekly  paper  for  help  on  igricultural 
topics,  as  parties  sre  often  ready  to  reply  to  a  friend  in  difli- 
culty.  We  want  some  ihort-homed  cowi— 6arrra,not  cowa 
lent  from  home  because  worthless  ss  breeders,  snd  yet  with 
calves  in  them,  to  entsil  a  similsr  loss  on  the  unfortunate  pur- 
chaser the  sellers  themselves  probably  experienced  the  prerious 
year. 

Shijffud,  Salop*  H.  8. 
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THE   SEWAGE   OF  THE   METROPOLIS,   AS   AVAILABLE   IN   AGRICULTURE. 


However  true  the  calculation  that  the  produce  of 
our  countqr  has  been  largely  increaaedi  and  that, 
too,  mainly  by  the  better  manuring  of  the  soil,  yet 
equally  certain  is  the  conclusion  that  much  yet  re- 
mains in  this  way  to  be  accomplished.  The  har- 
vests reaped  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  "  the 
proud  island's"  farmers  are  indeed  great.  They 
have  not  confined  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  richer  soils :  they  have  carried  the 
plough  on  to  the  hill-tops ;  they  have  raised  cereal 
crops  on  the  very  verge,  as  it  were,  of  cultivable 
limits.  This  they  have  achieved  on  inferior  soils, 
in  northern  districts*  and  at  elevationa  wber«  na- 
ture, from  the  lownMa  of  the  mean  tamperalura, 
seems  to  almost  forbid  the  ripening  of  euch  erope. 
But  amid  all  these  successful  elR>rt8,  these  quiet 
yet  noble  conquests  over  nature's  obstacles,  the 
English  farmer  has  wisely  regarded  them  as  mere 
stapping-stones  to  still  better  modes  of  cuUivation. 
He  has  not  been  content  to  enrich  hia  soils  with 
even  artificial  manures  in  one  form.  From  the  use 
of  dry,  friable  fertilizers,  he  has  enquired,  and  ra- 
tionally too,  if  this  was  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  manure  ?  and  whether  the  same  amount  of 
dressing  applied  in  solution,  or  diffused  in  water* 
might  not  produce  still  greater  eflfects. 

The  trials  with  the  water-drill  have  certainly 
seemed  to  prove  that  such  good  results  are  accom- 
plished. The  crops  of  roots  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  water-drills  of  Chandler,  Spooner,  and  others 
have,  indeed,  almost  invariably,  we  believe,  ex- 
ceeded tha  oropa  grown  in  the  parallel  tiials 
with  the  ordinary  mtaure-drill.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  also,  that  much  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  pump  in  applying 
weak  liquid  manures  than  heretofore;  that  land- 
springs,  river-waters,  the  sewage  of  towns,  will  all 
be  laid  under  contribution  by  the  farmer's  ateam- 
engines :  and  even  within  the  last  few  days,  one  or 
two  oonsiderable  movements  have  taken  place, 
tending  in  this  direetion,  well  worthy  of  our 
readers!  observation.  As  was  intimated  last  week, 
it  is  now  finally  determined  that  the  entire  sewage  of 
all  that  portion  of  London  which  is  south  of  the 
Thames  should  be  gathered  together  into  one  large 
tunnd  sewer,  and  no  longer  be  allowed  to  poison  the 
water  of  the  Thames.  The  Court  of  Metropolitan 
Sewers  then  unanimously  resolved  that  a  main 
sewer  of  the  requisite  dimensions  should  be  forth- 
with constructed,  commencing  at  Lambeth,  and 
terminating  in  the  Kent  marshes,  below  Woolwich. 
This  deeply-placed  sewer  will  collect  from  its  tribu- 


tary drains  the  sewerage  of  at  least  half-a-miUkm 
of  inhabitants,  and  convey  the  whole  of  tbeie 
matters  into  or  below  Plumstead  marshes,  where 
it  will  be  constantly  raised  by  powerful  steam 
engines  into  a  reservoir,  from  whence,  at  the 
fiTBt  ebb  of  the  tide,  it  will  be  let  into  the  Thames. 
That  is,  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  thus  wasted, 
through  large  sluice-gates,  if  there  shall  be  no 
means  discovered  of  profitably  extracting  its  en- 
riching ingredients,  or  what  is  much  more  unlikely, 
if  the  skilful  Kentish  farmers  allow  it  thus  to  escape 
them. 

But  when  the  stream  of  riches  is  brought  to 
their  doors,  as  it  were — ^when  these  hitherto  niun- 
berlesB  little  foul  stream*  are  gathered  together  into 
one  great,  one  never  yet  equalled  flood  of  liquid 
manure,  and  carried  into  Kent — are  we  not  war- 
ranted in  the  conclusion  that'  the  same  engioes 
which  (until  another  and  a  better  direction  is  found) 
are  to  pump  this  huge  maaa  into  tha  Thames  (about 
15,000,000  gallons  per  day)  will  aoon  be  einpl«f]r«d 
in  raising  it  to  a  much  higher  elevation  ?--iato, 
most  likely,  covered  channels,  from  whence  it 
will  be  well  distributed  over  the  poor  thirsty  up- 
lands of  "  the  garden  of  England"  ?  This,  too,  is 
only  one,  and  the  smaller  inatalment  of  the  sewage 
of  London  whieh  is  to  be  speedily  poured  into  the 
country ;  a  still  larger  mass  of  Bewerage-^a  rirer 
of  liquid  manure  of  four  times  the  sice  of  tbat  to 
which  we  have  alluded — is  to  be  soon  formed 
under  the  northern  shore  of  the  river ;  and  this 
will,  in  a  similar  manner,  convey  to  or  belov 
Barking  Creek,  on  the  Eeeez  ahore,  the  entire 
drainage  of  more  than  3,000,000  of  inhabitanti. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  enriching  streams  to 
which  the  farmers  of  England  will  soon  bare 
access.  The  citizens  of  other  ill-drained  towns  are 
fast  waking  up ;  they,  too,  now  see  the  madness 
of  sleepuig  over  or  amid  cesspools,  or  of 
allowin«r  their  sewerage  to  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  their  wells  or  nvers.  In  consr 
equence  of  this  *'  sleep  of  death"  being  broken 
in  upon,  new  arrangements  are  now  making 
in  many  English  populous  places  to  carry  tbeir 
sewerage  far  away  from  tbeir  bou«ea«  And  let  us 
eonjure  the  managera  of  tfaaao  noble  sanitary  im- 
provemente  not  to  be  fearful  of  the  extra  expense  of 
extending  these  main  or  final-delivering  sewers  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent;  let  them  be  cheered 
on,  when  they  are  regarding  the  proposed  outlay, 
by  the  undisputed  truths  that  the  farther  the 
point  of  delivery  is  removed  from  the  town  the 
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better  it  is  for  the  health  of  its  inhebitants.  and  the 
more  Taloable  to  the  fanner  is  the  liquid  manure 
which  they  dischaiige. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  sewage  of  London  may 
he  estimated  by  the  resiilts  of  the  analysis  of  Pro- 
fessor Way  of  a  gallon  of  this  flaid»  obtained  from 
Barrett'f-coort  sewer.    In  thii  he  found — 

Gruns. 
Organic  matter  and  salts  of  am- 
monia     301.82 

Sand  and  detritus  of  the  granite 

from  the  London  streets 20.69 

Soluble  silica 12.61 

Phosphoric  acid 10.44 

Sulphuric  acid 14.73 

Carbonic  acid     .. 15.59 

Lime •••... 24.53 

Magnesia  .  •  • 2.87 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina  • . .  •  6.20 

Potash  48.13 

Soda 1.51 

Commonsalt 33.24 


492.26 


Let  our  readers  consider  the  importance  of  these 
facts,  and  let  them  watch  carefully  the  progress  of 
the  bills  now  before  Parliament  for  the  promotion 
by  good  town-drainage  of  the  public  health.  Few^ 
if  aajy  fieieilities  have  been  hitherto  afforded  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  distribution-  of  foul  irrigation 
waters;  and  yet  the  enacting  of  the  mere  power  to 
ctrry  drains,  under  proper  restrictions,  beneath 
public  roads  and  through  lands,  would  afford,  in 
many  instances,  great  and  raluable  facilities  to  the 
landowner. 


PROGRESS    vKRBus   PRESUMPTION   AND 
PROCRASTINATION. 

Sia,-~If  erery  ntn'irers  thoroughly  to  extmfaie 

^ry  theory  brought  before  his  notice,  and  be  sure  that 
h  folly  understands  the  sabjcct,  before  he  Ten* 
tvtt  to  condemn  it,  we  shoold  not  hare  lo  much  childish 
DOBsenie  and  {lUnatnred  opposition  manifested  towards 
>lBoit  oTtry  person  who  fentores  to  develops  anything 
**atnkry  to  all  eld  habits  or  prqndiees,  howerer  much 
^  practical  applieation  may  be  to  the  general  good. 

1  Uts  been  led  to  write  these  remarks  in  conseqnenoe 
of  yoir  eorrsspoadent  <*  S.  8."  baring,  in  h!s  letter  in 
V^T  Taluable  journal  of  the  29th  ult.,  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Wilkins's  mode  of  applying  liquid  maaore  to  the 
looti  of  plintiy  go  oonftdently  desoribed  the  modtu 
^rsndi  and  tiie  £  «.  d,  results  of  inch  proceedings, 
which,  to  UAO  his  own  expression, ''  betrays  either  a 
**Btor  peeper  eonsideration,  or  wanton  ignomies  of 
tte  nb)eet  be  proposes  to  tesch,'' 


In  the  first  place^  Mr>  Wilkins's  system  does  not  re- 
quire the  iurface  qfihe  kmd  to  be  made  as  nearly  leTel 
as  possible,  to  allow  the  liquid  manure  to  percolate,  as 
'*  S.  8."  endearoars  to  make  year  readers  belisTe. 
The  snrlhee  may  be  undulating  or  otherwise.  It  is  the 
imperyiouB  tray  bottom  which  requires  to  be  laid  nearly 
level,  without  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  land. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  open  (inyerted)  half-tiles  require  to  be 
laid  "  on  that  floor,  at  every  distance  toMch  may  he 
required,  to  be  exactly  under  the  roote  oftheplante  ke 
intends  to  eulUpaie***  This  grosa  mistake,  I  think,  can 
only  hate  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  were  to  reoeif  e  their  nourishment  from  the 
Uqnid  nuuinre  ravning  in  the  drains ;  whereas  the  ma- 
nure runs  on  the  bottom,  and  the  half-drain- tile  is 
merely  to  keep  a  dear  channel,  by  preventing  the  sub- 
soil from  stopping  it  up, -while  freely  percolating  o?er 
the  entire  liquid-proof  bottom,  to  the  height  of  the 
sides,  and  (by  capillary  attraction)  to  the  soil  above,  so 
that  these  tiles  may  be  placed  about  eighteen  inehss 
spart,  and  the  plants  or  seeds  deposited  in  any  position, 
without  reference  to  the  tiles  below  ;  so  that,  once  laid 
down  in  a  proper  manner,  no  shifting  is  required,  ss  the 
arrangement  will  last  as  long  as  the  materials  will  hold 
the  liquid,  and  the  land  be  always  ready  for  the  same 
kind  of  erops  in  suoosasion,  or  by  rotation,  as  may  be 
fonnd  by  experience  most  advantageous. 

Your  correspondent,  I  regret  to  say,  betrays  very 
great  selfishness,  whioh  for  the  sake  of  progress  in 
agrioulture  Is  too  prevalent  among  farmers.  He  advises 
Mr.  Wilkins  to  purchase  some  desirable  place  to  carry 
out  his  principle—"  that  he  lay  the  whole  down  aC" 
cording  to  that  principle,  and  record  faithfully  hie 
expenditure  in  eo  doing,  and  year  by  year  prove  that 
with  hie  very  large  crops  he  is  et^oying  very  large 
proflie.  Then,  I  for  one,  f^,  ehall  be  only  too 
happy  to  follow  his  footsteps."  Noble  suggestion  1 
generous  soul !  Instead  of  hailing  Mr.  Wilkins  as  a 
Mend,  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  by  showing  howLAND, 
LABOUR,  and  capital  may  be  unitedly  employed  In 
making  our  country  independent  of  foreign-grown  food 
and  other  valuable  materials,  and  eneouraging  him  to  go 
on  with  his  project  by  giring  him  a  helping  hand,  ob- 
stacles are  placed  in  the  way,  by  misrepresentstions  of  the 
system  and  its  cost,  only  offering  to  follow  his  footsteps 
after  he  has  probably  spent  his  life  and  means  to  con- 
vince such  as  S.S.,  who  are  watching  for,  and  ready  to 
grasp  at  the  "  large  profits,"  withont  incurring  any  risk 
or  expense  hi  making  the  experiment  from  which  these 
profits  are  to  be  realised. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Wilkins'  ex- 
periment at  Reading,  I  was  informed  that  the  brick 
bottom  was  only  adopted  there  to  save  the  season,  snd 
that  the  expense  incurred  for  brick  may  be  avoided  by 
adopting  concrete  with  cement,  and  various  other  com- 
binations equally  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Tn  conclusion,  I  beg  to  forward  you  a  statement, 
showing  the  differenoe  between  Wilkins' mode  of  growmg 
flax,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  growth  of 
flax  in  Ireland :— 
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A  CONTRAST. 

ExtraeU  from  direetions  fty    Mr,  WilHtu^  Expetienee  in 
Royal  Society  for  the  Pro-        18SS  and  1854  of  appliea- 


motion  of  the  Growth  of 
Flax  in  Ireland  after  Twelve 
Yeare  Experience  (\%h2), 
and  receiving  £1000  o-year 
from  Oooemment. 


tion  of  lAqiUd  Manure  fty 
his  patent  proceu. 


Sou, 


"  By  attention  and  eaicAil  ^ 
coltiTttion,  Kood  flax  may  be  ' 
grown  on  Tariout  aoila;   bat 
•ome  are  much  better  adapted 
for  it  than  othen. 

**  The  beat  it  a  loand,  dry, 
deep  loam,  with  a  day  anb- 
■oil." 


Soil  doea  not  feed  pbnta. 
They  derive  nourtihment  from 
liquefied  matten,  derived  from 
manurea  applied  to  their 
mouths  or  roota. 

Any  toil  will,  therefore, 
infBce  to  be  the  medium  for 
eonTeying  by  capillary  attrao* 
tion  properly  prepared  liquid 
manure  to  tne  roote  of  plants, 
and  especially  to  flax  and  hemp. 


Drainage, 


IRISH  FLAX  Bocnrr. 

"  It  is  Tery  desirable  that 
the  land  should  be  properly 
drained  and  aubsoiled;  as 
where  it  is  saturated  with 
either  under -ground  or  sur- 
face water,  good  flax  cannot 
be  expected." 


MR.  WILXINI. 

Drainage  is  immsterial.  All 
the  expense  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  soil  should  be  for  the 
proper  and  durable  prepara- 
tion o(  the  floor  of  tiles  in 
cement  or  clay,  on  which  is  to 
rest  the  manure  channds,  and 
the  earth  in  which  the  planta 
are  to  grow. 

The  earth  is  charged  once 
a- week,  or  oftener,  with  largely 
diluted  liquid  manure,  and  that 
is  attracted  to  the  surface  by 
the  earth  and  roots;  any  sur- 
plus moiftture  is  dlowed  to 
escape  by  natural  absorption 
into  the  soil.  Water  alone  on 
this  principle  used  in  sununer. 


Rotation. 


IRISH  FLAX  SOCTITT. 

"  .  • . .    different   soils  re- 

2[ttiie  a  difference  cf  rotation, 
n  the  best  soils  of  Flanders 
flax  is  grown  in  the  third  year 
of  a  seven-course  rotation,  or 
the  fifth  year  of  a  ten-course 
rotation. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
geuerslly  advisable  to  grow 
flax  more  frequently  than  once 
in  ten  years ;  not  because  it 
exhausts  the  land  more  than 
any  other  crops,  but  because 
good  flax  cannot  be  had  at 
short  intervals  on  the  same 
soil 


MR.  WILKINS. 

Very  little  rotation  is  re- 
quired. 

As  long  as  the  supply  of 
nourishment  is  continued,  and 
warmth  is  to  be  found  on  the 
sarface,Grop  may  aucoeed  crop. 

Two  crops  of  magnificent 
hemp,  each  6  feet  long,  were 
obtained  from  the  same  spot 
of  earth  in  1854,  each  in  about 
eleven  weeks. 

Fine  spedmens  of  flsx, 
nearly  8  feet  long,  have  also 
been  obtained.   ■ 

These  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting. 


Ploughing, 


IRISH  FLAX  SOCIITT. 

"  After  wheat,  one  plough- 
ing may  be  sufBdent  on  light 
friable  loam,  but  two  are 
better;  and  on  stiff  soils  three 
are  advisable — one  immedi- 
ately after  harvest,  across  the 
ridgea,  and  two  in  spring,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  aowing  in 
the  first  or  second  week  of 
AprU." 


Sth  Feknarg,  1865. 


MR.  WILKINS. 

The  effect  of  applying  liquid 
manure  below  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  at  a  proper  depth 
in  the  soil,  is,  that  the  soil  is 
always  in  a  friable  state,  as 
there  is  only  enough  moisture 
to  keep  it  porous,  and  the 
sun's  heat  is  never  prevented 
from  penetrating  by  a  harden- 
ing of  the  surface. 

It  ia  questionable  whether 
any  ploughing  will  be  required 
on  lands  so  treated— only  a 
little  forking. 

I  am,  Sir,  youra,  Ac, 

A.C . 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  TURNIP  CROP. 

In  addition  to  thdr  efforta  for  the  improreneat  of  itoek  of 
all  varieties,  the  Angus  Agricultursl  Assoeiatioo  last  yen 
sppropriated  £30  of  its  funds  for  reports  on  esperimcnts  with 
extraneous  manures  applied  to  turnip  crops  last  yesr,  holding 
Peruvian  guano  at  the  rate  of  8^  ewt.  per  impend  sere,  lod 
applying  the  other  manures  at  an  equal  money  vdoe  for  tlie 
trials.  The  following  is  the  table  showing  the  resolts  of  expe- 
riments with  eighteen  different  special  manures  or  conbini- 
taoas,  by  five  members  of  the  Assodatioo,  vis. :— Mcsns.  Wil. 
liam  Fullerton,  Mains  of  Ardeitie ;  William  Smith,  Jan.,  Wot 
Drum;  Alexander  Psttullo^  Strathmartine  Cutis;  FcUr 
PattuUOk  Eaasie;  and  William  Ruxton,  Famell :« 


Qualitiraof 
Ghiano  and  Arti- 
ficial Manurea. 


Peruvian  Guano. 

Patagonian  do. 

Australian    do. 

Ammoniacal  do. 

Bolivian        do. 

JohannahBaydo. 

Bone  Dust. .... 

Dissolved  Bones 

Superphosphate 

Blood  Manure. . 

Economical  do. 

Bsiley'a 

Stalker'a 

Tyne  Co.'s 

SomerviUe's 

Peruvian  Guano 
and  Dissolved 
Bones  or  Su- 
perphosphate . 

Ten  loads  dung 
and  two  ewt. 
Guano 

Bailey's  Manure 
and  Peruvian 
Guano 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


16  I4i 

17  12 


20  12 
20  5 
19    8i 


19  17 


a   o 

.1 

*^%Ua 

^'o 

Smith, 
Black 

^ 

^1 

^1 

*i 

T.   C 

T.  C 

18  lOf 

18  18 

7  7i 

9  5i 

16   0 

16   6 

11  12 

9  14} 

17  11 

16   4 

4   0 

10  10 

10  l^ 

18  19 

14  12i 

II 


T.    C. 

20  11 


17    8 
20    2 


17  18 
17  18 


o 


.a 


T.    C.  T.     C 

18  11 12  7i 


17  10 


17   4 

16    41 


15  17 

15  10 

16  17 


11  H 

nio 


18  2i 


16  10 11  U 


18   H 


13  14 


Noma. — ^lu  these  experiments  Peruvian  gusoo  applied  it 
the  rate  of  8^  ewts.  per  imperial  acre  was  taken  as  the  ttandui 
and  all  the  other  manures  were  applied  at  a  money  vsloe  eoN 
responding  thereto.  Sufficient  data  are  not  given  ia  the  dif* 
ferent  expertmenta  to  enable  reporters  to  state  the  money  vtloc 
of  the  different  manures.  Peruvian  guano  averti^ei  about 
£11  10a.  The  different  manure  makers  will  be  sble  to  lUti 
their  selling  prices  last  year,  and  thus  afford  a  guide  for  tbi 
ensuing  season.  In  the  weights  given  above,  the  bolbs  ooly 
are  taken,  excepting  the  economical  manure,  which  alsoiadadei 
topa.  Prepared  by 

(Signed)        Peter  Bairnbfathbe,  of  Doabsnow. 
David  Ltall,  of  Gallery. 

One  of  the  experimenters  adds,  at  the  end  of  his  report-j 
"The  manure  manufacturer  has  now  at  hand  the  miaenl 
phospbatea  in  auch  abundance,  that  there  is  certsioly  cniy 
enooursgement  for  him  to  proceed  both  in  improviog  theqosl|t7 
and  extending  the  supply  of  Us  mannrea.  The  cootioocd  riie 
in  the  price  of  Peruvian  guano  may,  by  another  seaios,  turn 
the  balance  in  his  favour ;  and  so  long  as  these  ^P^l^ 
shall  be  encouraged  and  supported  by  us,  we  keep  np  s  ^ 
security  that,  in  the  face  of  them,  no  very  glsring  sttcmpt » 
adulteration  will  be  practised,  so  fsr  at  leaat  as  the  snpply  w 
this  county  is  concerned.  In  many  respects  these  triaU  n* 
more  satisfactory  than  if  recourse  were  from  time  to  time  to 
be  bad  to  the  analytical  chemist;  for,  apart  ttm  the  gteew 
reluctance  of  fiumers  to  make  frequent  calla  at  the  laborstoy. 

every  individual  experimenting  has  the  opportunity  el  obiennf 
from  actual  trial  what  beat  luita  hia  putnolsr  soO." 
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THE   EFFECTS    OF   FROST   UPON   THE   OPERATIONS   OF  THE   FARM. 


"Cease,  rode  Boreas ! "  may  well  be  tbe  cry  of 
our  rural  population  during  the  late-prolonged  in- 
clemency of  cold  and  snow.  In  tillage  operations 
there  is  "nothing  stirring  but  stagnation ;"  for  the 
frozen  ground  resists  alike  the  ploughman's  share 
and  the  drainer's  spade.  But  now  is  the  time  to 
test  the  fanner's  commissariat — ^to  save  his  live 
stock  from  any  approach  to  a  Crimean  starve. 
Sheep,  which  have  been  thinly  distributed  over  the 
grass-lands  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  have  for 
some  time  had  their  pasture  nipped  by  the  freezing 
viods,  and  now  scrape  from  beneath  a  covering  of 
crisp  snow  a  herbage  more  like  woody  fibre  than 
nutritious  grass.  Lambs,  too,  drop  npon  the  com- 
for.less  scene,  finding,  instead  of  verdant  meads,  a 
Grees-^ofid  indeed.  Shelters  of  straw  or  stubble 
most  be  maintained  both  in  the  grass-fields  and  in 
the  tamip-fold :  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  best  to 
have  erected  small,  low  sheds,  with  straw  and 
hardies,  before  the  snow-blast  arrived ;  and  where 
a  court  or  yard  ia  available,  a  portion  of  the  flock 
should  be  shut  up,  and  supplied  with  sliced 
roots,  and  plenty  of  fresh,  dry  straw  to  lie  on. 
Swedish  turnips  are  frozen  till  their  flesh  is  hard 
&Dd  yellow;  and  even  if  cast  up  into  heaps,  and 
wrthed  up  (as  they  should  be),  their  condition  is 
htlle  better;  for  these  heaps  are  frozen  through, 
ttd  often  to  be  opened  only  with  the  pick. 
Therefore,  a  due  supply  of  cut  hay,  oat-sheaves, 
&c.,  must  be  given,  both  to  the  sheep  in  fold  and 
on  the  grass-lands.  The  chafif-cutter  must  be  kept 
vigorously  at  work ;  and  the  roads,  hardened  like 
railirm,  afford  extra  facility  for  the  continual  cart- 
ing of  straw  and  dry  fodder.  And  if  the  farmer 
means  to  preserve  a  healthy  flock  through  this  trying 
B^aaop,  he  must  not  be  very  sparing  with  com  and 
cake  in  his  sheep-troughs,  especiaOy  with  breeding 
eves.  Homed  cattle  are  not  left,  as  in  the  old-fash- 
wncd  times,  to  pick  their  own  winter  subsistence  in 
pass-fields,  where  hay-ricks  had  been  stored  for 
them  in  the  summer;  but  are  shut  up  in  comfortable 
quarters,  whether  they  are  intended  to  fatten  or 
not— they  are  no  longer  kept  (as  some  ancient 
farmers  might  say),  in  a  "natural,"  but  an  "  arti- 
ficttl"  state ;  and  so  must  be  constantly  watched 
and  supplied  with  their  allowance  of  hay,  straw, 
roots,  chaff,  cake,  corn,  or  whatever  food  is  to  be 
weir  portion,  ^d  what  with  preparing  linseed, 
«€.,  for  fattening  beasto,  and  cooking  food  for  hogs, 
the  steaming  apparatus  should  now  be  in  full 
action.  All  the  extra  care  reouired  for  the  live 
atock  of  the  farm,  horses  incluaed,  at  this  junc- 
fnre,  helps  to  employ  hands  that  would  be  otherwise 
in  an  enforced  pining  idleness.  But  there  are  even 
fJ^  minute  matters  to  be  attended  to  now — as  for 
mstence,  not  only  to  pump  water  for  the  yard  and 
hovel  stock,  but  to  break  the  ice  that  they  may  be 
able  to  drink  it:  even  ducks  and  geese,  which 
Moalhr  find  water  for  themselves,  must  have  holes 
oaly  broken  for  them  in  their  ponds,  or  the  farmer's 
^e  may  reaUy  be  able  to  reckon  her  ducklings  and 


goslings  before  they  are  hatched,  the  expectant 
produce  being  nil. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  a  protracted  sea- 
son of  bitter  weather,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  avoid 
paying  off  labourers,  to  seek  a  temporary  sustenance 
in  the  shooting  of  wild-fowl,  or  mere  amusement 
in  the  exercise  of  skating,  we  have  greater  means 
for  employing  them  than  our  forefathers  possessed. 
Besides  all  our  labour  in  stock-feeding,  we  are 
more  neat  and  tasteful  as  well  as  economical  in  our 
management  of  fences  and  timber.  If  the  earth  is  as 
stone  against  the  entrance  of  a  tool,  boughs  are  not 
proof  against  the  axe  and  bill ;  and  in  "lopping," 
"  taking  out,"  "  feUing,"  in  "  siding-up,"  "  plash- 
ing/'  "buck-heading,"  numbers  of  hands  have  been 
at  work  upon  trees  and  hedges.  But  thrashing  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  hard-weather  operations. 
The  farmers  in  some  counties  still  refuse  to  give  up 
the  old  practice  of  knocking  out  their  corn  by  the 
flail;  it  keeps  their  men  in  work  through  the  winter. 
But  in  audition  to  the  superior  work  made  by 
thrashing-machines,  and  the  consequent  saving  in 
corn,  the  greater  expedition  of  the  process,  and 
consequent  indepenoence  of  the  farmer  as  to 
choosing  his  market,  we  cannot  think  that  the 
amount  of  labour  now  working  them  falls  short  of 
that  which  would  have  been  in  work  by  the  flail 
system.  Eor  during  the  short  time  when  scarcely 
any  other  labour  but  thrashing  is  possible,  we  now 
thrash  out  with  many  hands — men,  women,  and 
children — and  in  other  portions  of  the  winter,  we 
are  busy  with  many  operations  and  improvements  j 
for  which,  with  the  flail  constantiy  flying,  we  should 
have  no  hands  to  spare.  Of  course,  this  remark 
will  not  apply  in  equal  force  to  the  use  of  the  steam 
thrashing  and  dressing  machines,  which  need  very 
few  labourers  to  look  after  them,  and  leave  little 
after  barn-work  in  winnowing. 

What  can  we  do  with  our  teams  ?  Well,  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  that  we  have  hard  roads  for 
carting  stubble,  straw,  roots,  &c. ;  for  delivering 
corn  at  the  port  or  railway;  for  fetching  coal, 
carting  wood,  &c. ;  so  that  the  horses  have  not 
been  plunging  and  straining  in  holes  of  mud  and 
mire,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case  in  wet  winters. 
Therefore,  besides  flogging  our  giddy  quadmpeds 
round  the  <' horse-works"  of  a  thrashing-machine, 
as  is  yet  the  continued  and  unnatural  practice,  in 
spite  of  all  the  multiplication  of  portable  steam- 
engines,  we  may  level  earth  banks,  fill  up  holes, 
alter  the  direction  of  crooked  drains,  and  carry  ont 
further  quantities  of  chalk,  marl,  and  clay  upon 
our  land.  Suppose  we  turn  to  a  "CUendar  of 
Operations"  for  admonition  what  to  do :  it  tells  us 
*'  Beans  are  to  be  sown  early  this  month" !  Are 
the  seasons  so  out  of  course  then  ?  If  such  me- 
teorological tricks  continue,  the  calendar-makers 
will  be  obliged  to  write  two  sets  of  opposite 
directions — such  as  the  diplomatists  have— accord- 
ing to  "  the  way  the  wind  blows."  As  it  is,  we 
can  only  spin  out  January  into  February  as  well  as 
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we  are  able^  hopinff  soon  for  mild  weather  enough 
to  do  February  and  March  both  in  one. 

We  may  sometimes  doubt  whether  our  shivering 
wheat  plants,  frozen  blade  and  root,  will  have 
enough  vigour  left  to  push  up  with  speed  at  the 
thaw ;  but  still  it  is  a  consolation  to  feel  that  the 
same  extreme  cold  which  makes  wild  birds  and  shy 
vermin  audacious,  is  destroying  for  us  innumerable 
grubs  and  minute  pests,  and  that  we  have  no  need 
to  fear  "  the  garaener's  worst  enemy" — a  preco- 
cious spring.  And  if  we  are  debarred  from  plough- 
ing and  tillage,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  strike  one's  foot 
through  the  upheaved  winter  furrow-slices  of  our 
fallows,  now  powdery  from  the  pulverizing  tooth  of 
frost,  which  nas  fertilized  in  a  way  that  all  our 
horses  and  implements  could  never  have  equalled 
in  ground  wet  from  an  open  winter. 


CALENDAR  OF  AGEICULTURB. 

The  sowing  of  spring  grain  proceeds  rapidly 
during  this  month.  Sow  oats,  vetches,  peas,  beans, 
and  nax,  and  barley  in  the  favourable  end  of  the 
month.  Prepare  lands  for  early  fallow  crops ;  sow 
lucerne,  12lbs.  to  20lbs.  to  an  acre,  on  deep  and 
warm  soils,  well  dunged  and  cleaned ;  and  samfoin 
1 1  cwt.  to  an  acre,  and  dress  with  gypsum.  If  the 
season  be  favourable,  sow  carrots  and  parsnips  oi) 
warm  loams,  prepared  the  previous  autumn,  in  good 
condition  ana  subsoiled,  and  drill  on  the  flat  sur- 
face 18  inches  apart.  Steep  the  seeds  in  leys  of 
urine,  or  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  six  to 
one :  dry  and  encrust  with  (juicklime  to  sow  with 
the  drill.  Top-dress  ^ath  artificial  manures  young 
wheats,  barleys,  and  clovers ;  soot  and  salt,  malt 
coombs,  rape- dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  gypsum, 
about  1  to  1^  cwt.  per  acre.  Lay  coipposts  on 
gfass  lands,  and  spread  immediately;  pick  off 
stones,  and  bush-harrpw  and  roll,  bow  cabbage 
seeds  for  summer  plants. 

Hops  may  now  oe  planted  on  dry  deep  loams, 
trenched  and  well  prepared,  the  hills  six  feet  dis- 
tant each  way ;  use  rotten  di^ng,  and  put  four  sets 
one  in  each  corqer,  got  from  nursery  beds,  or  from 
dressings ;  cover  up  lightly. 

Spread  mole-hills  and  set  traps.  Watered  mea- 
dows will  now  be  ready  for  the  fiist  feediujj^  by 
sheep ;  heavy  stock  would  damage  the  land  in  a 
damp  state. 

Planting  of  trees  and  of  young  hedges  may  be 
done  this  month,  but  not  later ;  ary  weather  often 
defeats  them ;  cutting  of  underwood  must  also  be 
finished. 

In  wet  weather  thrash  grain  for  fresh  straw  for 
the  cattle  yards ;  cart  manure  to  the  heaps  in  the 
fi^ds,  increase  coin  posts,  and  prepare  artificial 
aressings.  All  turnips  must  be  removed  from  the 
fields  early  in  this  month. 

Stir  fallows  for  ^een  crops,  and  for  summer 
working ;  finish  laymg  composts  on  grass  lands, 
fmd  shut  up  for  hay  or  pasture. 

During  this  month  ewes  will  begin  to  drop 
lamb ;  a  sheltered  paddock  will  receive  the  earliest 
in  season,  and  on  large  farms  a  range  of  sheds  will 
be  required  to  confine  and  shelter  the  ewes  and 
Unibs  tiU  grpwi^  strong  tp  go  to  the  pastures 


that  are  sheltered  and  dry  or  watered.  These 
accommodations  are  essential  at  this  critical  season, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  juicy  food  in  the  fields  and 
paddocks  for  the  ewes.  Litter  the  sheds  often,  and 
keep  them  well  dry.  .    . 

Stall-fed  bullocks  will  now  be  ready  for  sale ; 
begin  to  dispose  of  the  first  ready,  and  increase  the 
food  to  the  others,  as  the  long  days  require  a 
greater  supply.  Sell  off  bacon  nogs  for  curing, 
and  keep  the  after-farrows  for  store  pigs.  Set  all 
kinds  of  poultry  on  eggs  for  hatchlM;  exchanj^ 
eggs  with  any  good  or  better  breed ;  fed  well,  and 
attend  to  cleanliness  and  warmth. 


AGRIOULTUBAI4  QUEEIEB. 

TO   TH«  BDITOR  OF  THB  MARK-LAHB  BXPEESS. 

SiR^^Conl j  you  or  any  of  your  auneroat  coneipcwdeDti 
intonn  me  whether  there  be  any  Uw  exitting  whiA  premU  a 
man  loninff  hii  bull  to  paitai* ;  or,  m  point  oi  net,  vhat  h 
tho  remedy,  pravided  ysu  find  your  urigbbMi^  buU  with  ymt 
flowa?  I  bavo  a  small  hod  oC  very  cbame  •hait'hfum,  got 
toRotbir  tt  a  t cry  great  eapeote ;  and  fs  I  think  itraMlj  « 
crotiiog  them  with  the  purest  V.ood,  it  ii  a  aourc;  of  pwt 
anxiety  the  keeping  them  without  contamination.  I  hare  alio 
a  neighbour  whom  no  periuaaion  or  remuneittion  wfll  inte 
to  keep  hia  boll  tied  up ;  and  I  via  poiitivoly  obliged  to 
have  a  person  with  my  oowa  all  Um%  aummtr  to  piefeot  bii 
iotruaion.  A  noigbbour  of  miua.  a  largo  gi^ior,  ♦y  whom  u  u 
of  the  greatest  conaequence.  has  anffered  repoat^V 'rom  «« 
aame  ttuie.  If  there  bf  no  law  tbere  ought  to  be  one  to  pre- 
vent auch  wrongheadedneaa.  Your  reply  would  griiUy 
oUige  A  Bbbbdbr  ov  tbB  Riohv  6oaf. 

NB,  Pr%y  H«9  |ohs iuflofBOt  in i«d|pdyu|g  thu enl. 

SWBPE8  oertift  BEANS. 

BiR,_Plet«e  to  tell  me  wbiA  crop  wyi  ^^l^J 
land  farm,  twedea  20  tona  per  acre,  or  beant  «0  bosaeiB  P« 
acr<?  Bome  ol  my  neigbboura  tell  mo  that  tba  hm*  groaad 
into  iottv  wiU  form  more  mmt  tbwi  the  awidea.  If  m,  ar«  « 
^Q%  wropg  in  growing  loota ;  sad  ought  we  aot  to  kaap  to  we 

gpbd  old-la»biane4  farmioji  t  ...    *    „.„* 

•  tour  pbedient  ^errant, 

])UBIOCf. 


Sim-Tho  fermaM  wbo  beloiii  to  tie  vmfcm  heit  affl 
be  oUigod  by  your  inteaing  thMo,  through  the  irirf««  •' 

yDqrpapor,ifafair  or  •^»«»«««po'  PP*^<*^J*»"t(; 
'^Fith  3  c*t.  of  guano  per  ac^  witbout  any  other  »»•»•  *"^ 
land  ia  dry,  but  not  in  very  higb  eondition. 

Touia  tnuj, 

GUtnmyaiuMre,  Fe».  IS.  ^*  ^- 

SiE.-9awg  tbe  ebavgf  of  a  larco  goutbdowfl  aw  M. 
lunountuig  to  a  thousand,  which  I  \eep  m  two  loU  of  fi« 
hundred  each,  and  which  I  am  ^^^riwie  ewfgl^^owt 
a  good  many  sUping  (eaiting)  their  Iambs.  I  *ooia  he  g^^ij 
through  yoif  jiSifMd.  I  could  taaoa  it  toaayaaMa^Jj 
mayiaWateTiimadyte  the  Intuit  I 'Wl^,?*???" 
deaeribing  |haif  ^jaattumit.  a«»«ii«^  t^l^m  Wj«f^l,»;f  ^«,t 
Both  lota,  from  ti^e 
were  graaed  dttriog 

BogUtod,  and  went  ^-  . r -  .  .  /   ^. 

Nottmber ;  after  which  they  were  Mdcd  at  ^'^9^^^. 
tumipa  and  hay  uutU  tba  middle  ol  P«f««»' ^SSJ^TS^ 
put  Jdaya  m  pf  abort  duration.  Up  to  Chmtnui  tJ»^ 
were  in  the  aan^a  fteld,  and  aUwent  ircU. 


only  ba4  one  in  lot  1^  ,  „      .  _  .^  _i*y«  1 

6>lpe^haTel»(aba  i|0«M(rm  whOi  P*W  w«  ^^ 


tHB  l^ARMBtl^S  UAQAHiUt. 


iiCd 


/urtni^ht  0/  their  time.    The  ewes  do  not  thow  the  uauiI 
uga  of  aborCloD,  eieept  aa  to  appetite  and  coafi 

It  there  aay  herb  or  abrab  which,  if  miichieroaaly  thiovu 
to  a  floek,  thejr  would  eat,  and  thereby  canae  abortion  to  a  large 
extent? 

Should  any  of  your  readen  be  aUe  It  thfttw  any  light  upon 
theaolycct,  lahaU  fed  obliged, 

And  remiin,  your  obedknt  aanBty 

Oioa,  Fek  7.  A.  B.  C. 

81B,— I  ihoold  be  oUiged  if  you  or  toy  of  your  nnmexona 
mden  can  git e  me  iolpnnation  on  the  cnltivation  of  chicory, 
ud  its  prepatation  Ibr  the  maiiet,  and  eipeciidly  on  the  foU 
kwisg  p«nu :— 1.  Qnintity  of  aeed  per  aae.  2.  Time  and 
miniier  of  Mwing.  8.  After-culiiTatioil.  4.  Whether  the 
loot  aoqniiea  a  aofleient  aiie  in  the  <nt  year  to  it  it  foe  awi- 
let  5.  No.  of  toaa  per  a«a  of  an  cnsage  crop*  6.  Quality 
of  mO  prdemd.  7*  Wl^thcr  theie  ia  any  advaiitage  or  the 
cQ&tnry  iq  aUowiii|g  tho  roota  to  atand  mora  than  one  year 
yev  bcfoie  gatherini^.  8.  Time  and  methoda  of  preparation 
for  the  mirfit  Truly  youra, 

A  TovMa  FAsmiB  &  Subigbibib. 


Dkab  81B,— Toua  beiaf  a  if al  Cunara'  pape«,  I  ihall  be 
moch  ohligid  if  you  will  dKida  the  foUowiag  quai^ion,  which 
70a  win  perenve  materially  affects  your  readpi.— Mr.  A  baa 
I  Aock  of  ihacp ;  apa  If  r.  B.  a  neighbour  of  bio,  baa  a  cjog. 
vho  ii  leea  to  go  to  t)|e  eaid  flock  and  yony  aenral  of  the 
ibeep.  Tba  owner  of  the  dog,  on  rceeiTing  notice  of  the 
diiii«a,daatiqyatb0  aaiddqg.  Ii  ho  liable  to  pay  A  for  the 
duQ^e or  loM  of  tbo  abeep?  An  aiuwcr  in  your  next  wiU 
^S^  E.T. 

Button,  Ftb,  M,  ;866. 

8iR,>.Win  any  of  your  nuneroua  eorreapondenta  inforqi 
ue  vhat  ii  lAwut  tiie  fabie  of  good  linoecd  itraw  in  i|a  raw 
sute;  ud  where  I  coold  find  a  aiarkeit 

I  anif  Bifi  yooia  tnily« 

Am  P1I.D  tVBICBIBBB. 

8iB»^I  am  about  d&ndin|  Igr  meana  of  noata  and  raila 
"B*  large  giaaa  flelda^  for  tne  more  couTenient  graaiqg  of 
ihcep  ud  cattle.  The  poaU  wHI  be  mgrtiaed,  and  the  tailt 
^  incha  wide  and  sbout  2  iadf  ca  tbiek,  lov^y  aawn  out, 
■A^the  vboia  mad*  of  larch.  whMi  I  am  «dv  felling.  I 
■boold  fed  Biach  obliged  if  eitharof  your  tuny  eoneipondenta 
voald  inform  me  of  B  food,  ehe^,  and  eaay  mode  of  pickling 
or  treating  tucb  poata  and  raila,  to  prevent  aa  far  aa  poarible 
deaj  or  rat  faf  cxpoaure  to  a  daoip  climate,  and  for  preMrring 
to  the  endi  of  the  poaU  that  will  be  put  into  the  grbund. 
I  am,  air,  yoox  moat  obedient  aerfaatv  H.  L. 

Dbab  8ia,r-Ton  wHt  oblige  me  by  anawering  the  two  fol- 
*^^%  q«ettiom:-^Wkat  ia  the  gitateat  wetj^bt  of  a  ing 

't?t^L*^^*^  V**  tbewarwIiiawaBdediiiwhicliaif 
^^  Hnaa  waa  ccnneeted? 

I  am,  dear  air,  youra  truly, 

^9gitM,^  88.  Alf  OUD  flVBtCBIBBB. 

^^ta,— Will  any  of  your  eorrefpondenta  be  ao  good  u  to 
■Bform  *■  A  Tonng  Farmer"  what  ia  the  beat  mixture  to  uae 
f^  P»u6,  nd  wheUMreoaiBMiaooaiae  or  bay  aalt  wooid  not 
M  Qoeh  better  and  mora  fbrtiliaing  than  aabea  or  land  or 

Jn  22.  . 

A  Cutadiaa aahiciiber  uya:— "Coold  any  of  vour  numereua 
^^^[^ntJenta  inform  ui  ao  to  the  cheapeat  and  mott  ■uitable 
iMittaoa  appUoaUe  aa  a  liUcioua  manun  to  wheat  and  pot*- 
^  u  ihanaa  of  your  conaapondent'a  eliahera  V 


ANSWjiBS  TO  AGaiCULTURAL  QUKRIES. 

^^kVO  AMD  8ALt.-^UNKBB8  POB  POTATOBS. 

^l!^*^?^.*^  vtth  guano,  Might  for  weight,  Ihavo 

ttation. 


..4  ?^>neBded  for  atreiwthaBing  the  samd 

•w  eheektni  tbe  tendency  ibrot^beieir 

pOehaid  Mtt  ffitU  of  oU  and  awmi 


matter)  iathe 


best;  and  any  auimal-roiil  refuse  ealt,  a*  that  froai  foreign 
hidea,  &c.,  ia  10  much  better  ihan  new  or  clean  aalt.  But  the 
mixture  ahould  atill  be  reduced,  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
dry  earth  or  aahea,  if  for  dhlliog  in  vith  the  aeed.  For 
clinkeri,  aahea  are  the  moat  direct  aubatitute,  being  in  fact  the 
■ama  thjn&  only  not  melted,  and  therefore  the  more  aoluble  of 
the  twa  1  haTO  aeen  a  potato  plot  dreaaed  with  coal  aahea 
fiea  from  diaaaae,  while  thoee  all  round  wen  infected ;  aomc 
in  the  worat  dagree.  J.  Fbiobaux. 

fllim«--lB  anawer  to  your  oorraapondent "  H.  L,"  I  beg  to 
inf<»m  him  that  I  hare  put  up  Tory  iuocemfuUy  long  len^tha 
of  poat  and  rail,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  dividing  paaturea  for  graalog 
otock,  conaiating  of  larch  poata,  aplit  in  two,  and  mortiaed  aa 
he  d^cribea,  with  hrch  raila,  ahio  aplit;  and  I  have  uaed  a 
mixture,  Stockholm  and  gu  tar,  in  equal  qoantitiea,  put  on 
hot,  having  a  portable  copper  to  boil  it  in.  I  would  further 
recommend  him  to  diar,  that  ia,  burp  the  coda  of  the  poata 
before  putting  them  in  the  ground^  which  preventa  decay 
Effing  a  amall  trench  on  each  aide  the  ftnce,  about  16  inchea* 
wide  and  15  to  18  inchaa  deep,  preventa  atoek  breaking  the 
nila.  Youf  Tery  obedient  aarvant. 

Ftk.  70, 1856.  i  BuvFOUt  Han. 

CtOYBB-aiCK  ^ND.— Sib,— Unable  to  anawer  your  cor- 
leapoodenf  a  inquiry  in  the  eaae  of  gravellv  loam ;  on  a  light 
toam,  of  middling  quality,  upon  alata,  I  round  the  lolloving 
Buxtqre,  top-dreaaed  in  apcing,  bring  up  a  rich  deoie  mat  of 
deep  green  clover,  when  that  of  the  otber  fialda  on  the  eatate 
vaa  thin  and  pale:— (The  receipt  I  aent  to  your  columna  on  a 
former  ooca8ion,,but  it  may  not  have  met  your  correspondent'a 
eye.)— For  five'aerea:  Nitrate  of  aoda,  8  cwt;  gypanm, 
5  cwt ;  wood  aahea,  1  ton.  Thia  waa  near  the  aea,  Inland, 
it  uoald  pfobably  be  improTed  by  the  addition  of  9  cwt.  of 
aalt.  And,  where  wood  aahea  cannot  be  obtained,  4  cwt.  of 
fal^  and  8  cwt.  of  aUked  lime  (well  mixed,  damp,  and  heaped 
together  for  two  or  three  weeka  previouiJy),  may  he  aubati- 
iuted,  but  not  with  equal  effect. 

/as.  28.  J.  Fbidbatix. 

Tbe  graateat  wegtbt  of  a  Laneaahiie  pig  that  I  aaa  avrare  of 
OB  icoord  waa  in  February,  1862,  when  Mr.  Peter  Wright, 
farmer,  of  Haudaley,  alaughtered  a  fat  pig,  of  bia  owi|  breeding 
and  feedings  of  the  improved  prick-eared  breed,  of  the  following 
dimenaion : — ^Length  8  ft.  8  in.,  g^  7  ft.  10  in ,  height  3  ft. 
7  in.,  and  weighed  52  aeorea  8lba.  The  bead  weighed 
641ba.  M.  Baul. 

G^ntang,  Fe5.  8fA,  1856. 


"ACCEPTED,  WITH  THANKS, 

Tbe  following  pciaea,  from  Robert  Ferguaon,  Eaq ,  Mayor  of 
Carliale— tvo  pieoea  of  plate,  oae  of  the  value  of  £40  ht  the 
beat  thorough-bred  atallion ;  and  another  of  the  yalue  of  £30 
for  the  beat  eoaching  atallion.'* — Fehruarjf  MaiUAfy  Coaitcif 
Mtttni0 1/  Urn  i^c^  Jgria^turul  Soektf  qf  Ea§Uutd, 

Te  farmcra  who'd  a  hnnter  breed, 

To  ride  him  or  to  aell, 
Bemember,  aa  your  grei^eat  need» 

That "  blood  ia  aure  to  tell." 

But  CoBBcil  caBBOl  aidyrabere'- 

To  get  the  beat  of  croeaea. 
At  Carliale,  aa  in  Ltncolnahir& 

We^ve  Moyera  to  **  thank*  for  honea  I 

H.C. 


OXFORD  FARMERS'  CLUB.— Ilie  uaual  monthly  meet- 
ing of  thia  club  took  place  on  Wedneaday  laat,  at  the  Maiden- 
head Hotel.  There  waa  an  unuauaUy  lai|;e  aMandance.  The, 
aom  of  52.  waa  voted,  to  be  offered  aa  a  pnaefortbe  beat  eiaay" 
OB  "  the  great  praelieal  bencflta  whieh  icanlt  to  the  public  in 
geoeral,  and  to  the  epicoltnriaia  in  particular,  from  Faraaera' 
Clttba  and  other  Agncnltural  Aaaodationa."  Hie  eaaaya  muat 
be  aent  fai  to  the  aeorctary  ten  daya  prior  to  the  April  meetiag. 

a  2 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Babombter. 

Thbi 

1855. 

8  a.in. 

lOp.in. 

Min. 

In.  cU. 

In.  cU. 

Jan.  22 

29.74 

29.84 

22 

23 

29.85 

29.92 

25 

24 

29.96 

30.00 

29 

25 

30.02 

30.02 

29 

26 

30.02 

29.91 

28 

27 

29.92 

29.95 

26' 

28 

29.95 

29.89 

22 

29 

29.74 

29.66 

25 

30 

29.68 

29.68 

28 

31 

29.52 

29.44 

27 

Feb.  1 

29.77 

29.98 

27 

2 

29.99 

29.79 

24 

3 

29.49 

29.48 

27 

4 

29.41 

29.28 

33 

5 

29.26 

29.36 

33 

6 

29.37 

29.58 

33 

7 

29.72 

29.83 

31 

8 

29.81 

29.66 

28 

9 

29.84 

29.87 

28 

10 

29.86 

29.78 

19 

11 

29.61 

29.49 

12 

12 

29.49 

29.44 

23 

13 

29.44 

29.36 

24 

14 

29.36 

29.38 

14 

15 

29-65 

29.92 

21 

16 

29.92 

29.80 

16 

17 

29.80 

29.90 

20 

18 

29.99 

29.89 

12 

19 

29.99 

29.88 

11 

20 

29.73 

29.70 

20 

Max. 

32 
32 
32 
34 
36 
36 
34 
33 
3Q 

29 
31 
29 
39 
37 
36 
35 
33 
32 
30 
32 
33 
36 
33 
31 
31 
32 
31 
34 
32 
35 


lOp.m. 

25 

29 
32 
33 
32 
22 
29 
29 
30 
28 
27 
27 
38 
35 
34 
33 
30 
30 
28 
19 
29 
27 
24 

27 

i8i 

23 
18 
17 
27 
21 


Wind  and  Statb. 

Direction. 

Force. 

S.  w  .J  S.S.  \t  . 

gentle 

S.  and  Easterly 

calm 

North 

calm 

N.  West 

gentle 

West  or  by  S. 

gentle 

N.  East 

gentle 

Vaiious 

calm 

Various 

calm 

East 

fresh 

East 

strong 

N.  East 

gentle 

East  by  North 

forcibl. 

S.  S.  £. 

gentle 

Various 

calm 

Various 

calm 

N.  East 

various 

N.  East 

lively 

East 

strong 

N.-Easterly 

brisk 

E'.  by  North 

gentle 

Northerly,  Var. 

gentle 

N.  East 

brisk 

N.  East 

brisk 

North 

gentle 

N.  by  West 

calm 

Easterly 

various 

Easterly 

n.  calm 

Easterly 

gentle 

lEasterly 

fresh 

N.  East 

fresh 

Atmosphbbb. 


8  a.m. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

haze 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haze 

haze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

haze 

fine 


2  p.m. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

Icloudy 

Icloudy 

'cloudy 

sun 

cloudj 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

fog 

fog 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 


10  p.m. 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

haze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fog 

fog 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

clear 

cloudy 

clear 

clear 

clear 

fine 


Wbat'b. 


snow 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

8D0V 

dry 

8DOW 

snow 

dry 

dry 

showery 

showery 

dry 

sleet 

dry 

snow 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

snow 

dry 

dry 

snow 

rime 

dry 

dry 

dry 


ESTIMATBD  AvBBAOBS   OF  FbBRUABY. 


Barometer. 


Highest 
30.82 


Lowest. 
29.17 


Thermometer. 

High.  I  Low.  I  Mean. 

53     I   21  38 


Real  Avbraob  Tbmpbraturb  of  thb  Pbriod. 


Wbathbr  and  Phenombna. 

Jan.  22  to  26.  A  period  of  gloom  or  fog ;  snow 
on  the  23rd. — 27.  Fine  and  sunny.— 28.  Haze  and 
overcast. — 29.  Fine,  without  much  sun;  dense 
yellow  fog.~30.  Much  snow. — 31.  Same ;  forcible 
driving  east  wind. 

Lunation.— Jan.  25th,  first  quarter,  1  h.  39  m. 
morning. 

Feb.  1<  Fine. — 2.  Overcast;    driving  wind.— 

3.  Heavy  morning  shower,  freezing  on  windows; 
thaw  followed.— 4  and  5.  Dense  yellow  fog. — Damp 
almost  to  saturation. — 7*  Very  cold.— 8  and  9.  Im- 


mense snow,  drifting.— 10.  Bright. — 11.  Still  fine; 
very  keen  frost. — 12.  Warmer;  fine  day;  overcist 
night. — 13.  Some  snow ;  cold  current.— 14  isd  15. 
Fme,  and  quiet. — 16.  Rime  on  all  trees.— 17.  R"** 
—18.  Extreme  cold;  powerful  8un.*-19.  Variable. 
—20.  Again  brilliant ;  heat  of  sun  at  2  p.m.,  M 
deg. 

Lunations.— Full  Moon,  Feb.  2,  3  h.  41  m 
morning.    Last  quarter,  10th  day,  3h.  monuog* 
New  Moon,  l6th  day,  6  h.  48  m.  p.m. 
Remarks  connected  with  AgbicvltubI' 

The  snow,  deeply  drifted  in  places,  remaina  oa 
the  surface  everywhere,  guarding  the  crops.  We 
cannot  retrace  a  snow  so  durable  since  1814.  Most 
persons  rejoice  in  this  healthy  and  seasonable  wet* 
ther.  Some  snow-water  has  entered  the  gronm 
but  not  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  We  tmrt  th»t 
Providence  now  favours  the  country  withapron"«« 
of  another  propitious  harvest. 

Croydon,  Feb.  21.  J.TowKW. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

FEBRUARY. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  eeveiity  of  the  weather^ 
most  farm  lahoara  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom hare  heen  in  a  state  of  abeyance  during  the 
month  JQst  concluded;  and  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
htre  rendered  it  necessary  to  prepare  additional  in- 
door accommodation  for  fattening  stock.  Although 
both  ploughing  and  sowing  have  been  wholly  sus- 
pended, and  although  it  has  been  found  impossible 
eren  to  cart  out  manure  in  any  quantity,  it  is  satis- 
ftctoryto  know  that  all  agricultural  labours  are 
infScieDdy  forward,  from  the  fineness  of  last 
lotomn,  and  that  farmers  generally  are  well  satis* 
iied,  not  only  with  their  present  position,  but  like- 
wiie  with  future  prospects.  The  high  prices  ob- 
tained for  grain,  more  especially  for  wheats  during 
the  last  twelve  months— the  limited  chances  of  any 
material  decline  in  them  for  a  considerable  period 
--^d  the  steady  demand  for  home  produce — ^have 
natorally  induced  the  agricultural  body  to  keep 
their  attention  well  directed  to  an  increased  pro- 
dactbn  in  future.  The  same  exertions  which  we 
noticed  last  season  have  been  directed  to  obtain 
the  Mine  result  this ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
ttjing  that  even  a  larger  breadth  of  land  is  now 
tnuler  heavy  wheat  culture  than  at  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1854.  Then,  it  will  be  recollected, 
the  extent  was  larger  than  had  ever  been  recollected, 
ud  the  result  of  the  harvest,  both  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  quality^  and  the  actual  profits  since  realized 
(iteadier  perhaps  than  during  the  ten  previous 
jtm)  have  fully  justified  the  growers  in  their  ex- 
ertions to  produce  a  good  and«  we  hope)  profitable 
crop  this  season.  Present  appearances  indicate 
that  these  exertions  will  prove  successful ;  but  the 
imonnt  of  pecuniary  profit  must  depend  uJMn  the 
cooree  which  the  present  war  with  Russia  is  likely 
to  take,  and  the  extent  of  the  importations  from 
that  country  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  A  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  the 
deatniction  of  Sebastopol,  will  possibly  induce  the 
Ciar  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  present  position,  and 
treat  fairly  with  his  opponents  ;  but  even  a  notifi- 
cation of  peace,  though  it  would  immediately  re- 
dace  the  value  of  wheat  in  this  country,  would  not 
bring  us  supplies  from  Russia  for  several  months ; 
^>  u  America  has  little  or  nothing  to  spare  for 
shipment  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or  flour,  it  is 
Wtfcdy  possible  that  we  shall  have  an  increasing 
itock  of  hnaga  food_in^  this  country  for  a  con« 


siderable  period.  There  has,  judging  from  the 
weekly  returns  of  sales,  been  a  continuous,  and  we 
may  add  active,  demand  for  home-grown  wheats 
since  the  close  of  last  harvest,  and  there  must  con- 
sequently have  been  large  inroads  made  upon  the 
aggregate  produce ;  nevertheless  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  supply  still  on  hand  is  much 
larger  than  many  parties  imagine  —  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  growth  was  of  that  fine  and  extra- 
ordinary character  which  we  have  been  led  to 
expect.  And  here  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance, in  this  age  of  statistical  inquiry,  presents 
itself.  For  many  years  we  have  been  favoured  with 
imaginary  statistics  of  the  yield  of  the  various 
kinds  of  produce  in  this  country,  and  some  of 
those  statistics  have  given  the  annual  average  of 
wheat  at  30,000,000  quarters.  Evidentiy,  this  is  a 
ridiculous  absurdity.  There  never  were  1 5,000,000 
quarters  grown  in  England ;  and  if  there  were, 
what  becomes  of  even  that  quantity?  Let  us  take 
as  our  guide,  to  some  extent,  the  inspectors'  returns* 
On  the  average  of  weeks,  tbey  do  not  show  100,000 
quarters  as  the  sales  each  week ;  and  if  we  add 
another  100,000  quarters  as  the  barn-door  or  pri« 
vate  transactions,  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  un- 
able to  trace  more  than  5,400,000  quarters  as  the 
actual  quantities  changing  hands  in  each  year. 
Within  the  monUi,  the  agricultural>tatistics,  under 
the  auspices  of  Government,  have  been  presented  to 
the  public  as  regards  Scotiand,  and  from  them  we 
find  a  vast  difference  between  the  estimated  growth 
of  wheat  and  the  actual  quantity  grown.  Prior  to 
these  statistics  being  issued,  we  were  informed  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  Scotland  was  1,225|000 
quarters;  but  the  official  returns  give  the  quantity 
at  only  606,063  quarters.  The  estimates  of  other 
crops  have  proved  equally  fallacious,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  similar  returns  for  England 
would  show  similar  results. 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  com  trade,  we  may 
observe  that  it  has  proved  extremely  dull  from 
various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  inti- 
mated that,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  severe  weather, 
the  consumption  of  bread  haa  been  materially 
lessened ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  froxen  state 
of  the  lands  has  prevented  the  transmission  of 
grain  to  market,  especially  to  a  distance;  whilst 
numerous  mills  worked  by  water-power  have  ceased 
working.  The  consequence  baa  been  that  millers 
have  been  compelled  to  cease  buying,  and  that  con- 
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Bitmption  has  been  almost  wholly  met  by  stocks  of 
flour  on  hand.  There  ha8»  however,  been  no 
material  change  in  the  quotations,  yet  they  certainly 
have  had  a  downward  tendency.  The  demand  for 
all  spring  corn  has  continued  heavy,  and  the  quo- 
tations hftve  ruled  in  favoar  of  buyers.  The  stocki 
of  foreign  food  at  this  time  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  smaller  than  for  many  yean  past. 

From  several  of  oor  atock«>districts,  complaints 
of  the  scarcity  of  winter  food  has  reached  usi  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  quality  of  the  turnip  and 
carrot-crOps  has  not  proved  very  fine ;  yet  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  weight  and  condition  of 
the  beasts  and  sheep  shown  in  Smithfield  and  in  the 
other  large  consuming  markets  in  the  kingdom* 
Their  numbers  have  not  increased  upon  us ;  but  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect  has  been  amply  made  good 
by  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  food  which 
the  animals  have  yielded  on  being  slaughtered, 
and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rough  fat  bait 
in  a  measure^  made  us  nearly  independent  of  any 
supply  of  foreign  tallow.  This  increase  has  led  to 
a  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  both  articles- 
rough  fat  having  fallen  to  3s.  per  8lbs»,  and  Rus- 
sia candle  from  £f  to  56s.  per  cwt. 

The  continuous  decline  in  the  value  of  English 
wool  is  a  matter  of  serious  import.  At  the  present 
time,  fine  wools  may  be  purchased  as  low  as  Is. 
per  lb.|  and  even  at  that  price  great  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced In  finding  purchasers.  The  colonial  wool 
sales  now  in  progress  have  been  fairly  attended) 
yet  the  quotations  have  given  way  Id.  per  lb.  At 
this  depression  we  are  not  surprised,  seeing  that  a 
great  decline  has  taken  place  in  our  export  trade  in 
woollensi  and  that  supplies  of  wool  from  Australiii 
and  the  Cape  have  been  as  large  under  the  diffi* 
culties  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  labour  in 
the  colonies  as  they  were  prior  to  the  gold^'finding 
mania  setting  in.  The  fact  that  we  shall  shortly 
have  large  additional  supplies  of  home-grown  wool 
on  sale  leads  tts  to  the  conclusion  that  any  revival 
in  the  trade  by  which  prices  may  ba  enhanced  is 
out  of  the  question.  Had  it  not  been  that  several 
rather  large  parcels  have  of  late  been  taken  off  for 
shipment  to  Belgium,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
but  that  prices  would  be  much  lower  than  they  are 
now. 

There  has  been  only  a  moderate  demand  for  both 
hay  and  straw;  yet  prices,  from  the  limited  quan- 
tities offering,  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  The 
supplies  on  hand  are  still  very  extensive;  but  the 
quality  of  the  meadow  hay  is  by  no  means  prime* 

The  consumption  of  potatoes  has  been  well  met 
by  the  supplies,  though  they  have  not  increased* 
From  the  most  reliable  sources,  we  find  that 
heavy  stocks  are  still  on  hand  in  good  condition. 


It  is  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  growlhof 
1854  was  an  unusually  large  one;  and  this  maatbe 
apparent,  when  we  state  that  not  more  than  about 
100  tone  of  foreign  potatoes  have  arrived  in  the 
metropolis  since  the  close  of  last  September.  The 
quolatbns  have  vaiiad  flrom  ITOe.  to  120s.  per  too. 


REVIEW  OF  THfi  CATTLE  TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Sinco  we  kst  wrote  there  have  been  no  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  value  of  either  beuts  or  sheep 
inSmithfield  or  elsewhere.  The  supplies,  though 
moderate  in  number,  have  proved  in  excellent  oon- 
dition,  and  have  yielded  a  much  larger  amount  of 
food  than  in  many  previous  months.  Thiiist 
most  important  feature  in  the  trade  at  this  moment, 
because  it  must  have  the  oflfect  of  keeping  pricee 
steady,  and  of  preventing  that  wholesale  dnio  of 
half-fat  animals  from  the  paaturee  which  hu  not 
unfrequeotly  led  to  great  and  nnneceesary  fluctoa- 
tions  in  price.  In  the  event  of  futore  suppli^i 
being  equal  to  those  shown  during  the  month  just 
concluded,  there  will  be  less  occasion  to  import 
htfgely  from  the  continent,  and  we  ehall  be  placed 
in  poseeesion  of  nearly  an  adequate  supply  of  ro# 
fat  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tallow-melters,  and 
thereby  render  ourselves  independent  of  Russia  for  a 
supply  of  tallow.  Prices  have  continued  very  remu- 
nerative, even  taking  into  consideration  the  en- 
hanced rates  paid  for  lean  stock  in  the  spring  of 
1854 ;  but  evidently  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  consumption,  arising  from  the  immense  num- 
ber of  labourera  thrown  out  of  employment  from  the 
severe  weather,  and  the  great  decline  in  our  export 
trade.  Short  Ume  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  until  matters 
improve  in  this  respect  comparative  inactivity  in 
the  meat  trade  must  be  expected. 

The  closing  of  the  shipping  porU  in  Holland 
has  led  to  a  great  falling  off  in  the  imporUtions  of 
live  stock.  Only  two  ports  are  now  open,  vii-, 
Oetend  and  Hariingen.  and  a  very  limited  supplr 
is  expected  during  the  present  mpnth.  Oar  con- 
sumption will,  thetefoie«  be  almost  wholly  met  bf 
home  stock.  The  following  suppUes  have  come  to 
hand  since  our  last : —  Head. 

Beasts l^fOS 

Sheep i^l 

Calves j^ 

Total M39 

Corresponding  month  In  1854 ^0,m 

^                    1853. IM83 

-.                     1562 9.1W 

-.                    1851 U.M8 

^                      I860 M80 
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About  550  of  the  beasts  reported  above  were  re- 
ceived from  Spain.    Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the 
transmission  of  stock  by  sea,  we  may  notice  the 
nnmerous  losses  whieb  have  latdy  taken  place. 
As  those  losses  liave  been  wholly  caused  by  the 
want  of  proper  protection  for  Ihe  Alnmals,  it  surely 
becomes  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil.    Of  the 
648  calves  above  noticed^  more  than  100  have  died 
on  passage,  or  shortly  after  bein^if  landed,  from  ex- 
posure.   Vessels,  to  carry  stock,  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly fitted  up  for  the  trade ;  in  other  words,  some 
kind  of  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
ought  to  be  afforded  them.    We  have  seen  calves 
arrive  from  Ostend  literally  covered  with  a  coating 
of  ice  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  a  con- 
dition which  rendered  it  necessary  either  to  kill 
them  at  a  great  loss,  or  throw  them  overboard. 
The  Scotch  cattle  conveyed  by  sea  have  fared  no 
better;  but  we  advise  all  shippers  not  to  forward 
their  stock  bi  vessels  which  do  not  afford  proper 
accommodation.    This  determination,  if  generally 
carried  out,  would  speedily  arrest  the  evil  of  which 
we  now  complain. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  Smith- 
field  have  been  as  Under : —  Head. 

Beasts  «..«».......  17>436 

Cow« 4««4<...  I.       385 

Sheep   •« ««•«•«  91|180 

CalTes 686 

Pigs 2,706 

COMPARISON   OF    SUPPLlftS. 
1851.  1852.  1853.         1854. 

Feb.  Feb.  Feb.  Feb. 

BeasU  ..  17,303  ..  18,797  •«  19,308  ..  90«091 
CowB  .»  324  ..  433  ••  470  •.  520 
Sheep  ..  91,568  ..  96,306  ..  86,910  ..  92,441 
Calves..  1,381..  1,503.,  2,008..  1,028 
Pigs  ....  2,340  ..  2,439  ..  2,420  ..  2,279 
The  home  bullock  supplies  have  been  thus 
derived . —  Head. 

Norfolk^  Suffolk,  &c 8,800 

.   Other  parts  of  England  •  •  • .     1,550 
Scotland  « 1,072 

PSR  8LB8,  TO   SINK  THE   OFFALS. 

8.  d.      s.    d. 

Beef  has  sold  at  from ....   3  0  to  4  10 

Mutton 3  0  to  5    0 

Veal ••..4  0  to  6    0 

Pork 3  0  to  4    4 

COMPARISON   OF   PRICBS, 

Feb. 1851. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 
Beef  . .  from    2  '  4  to  3    8 
Motton ....     34      46 

Veil 3     0       4     0 

Pork 2  10      4    0 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


■  •  •  • 


Beef  ..from 
Nsttoii  • .  •  • 
Vetl  •  •  • » » • 
Pork 


Feb.  1853. 
8.  d.    8.  d 

2  8       4     2 

3  10  5  3 
8  2  4  10 
2  10      4    0 


I . » • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  t  • 


•  •  •  • 


Feb.  1852. 
B.  d.  s.  d. 
2     2  to  3     8 

2  8       4     4 

3  0       4     2 

2  6       3  10 
Feb.  1854, 

s.  d.    s.    d, 

3  2  4  10 
3  0  5  2 
3  0  6  0 
3     4       4  10 


We  regret  to  find  that  some  graziers  have  for- 
warded their  sheep  to  London  denuded  of  their 
wool.  Evidently  this  is  a  bad  and  a  most  injurious 
system  I  and  did  they  but  consider  the  loss  which 
they  sustain  by  it,  they  would  at  once  abandon 
shMiring  in  aitything<ilike  inclement  weather.  It 
frequently  happens  that  clipped  sheep  stand  in  the 
market  till  nearly  its  close  before  buyers  can  be 
found  for  them,  and  then  they  are  parted  with  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate  compared  with  those  in  the 
wool. 

The  low  value  of  English  wool  has  been  followed 
by  a  great  decline  in  the  price  of  skins.  It  being 
now  nearly  38.  per  skin  less  than  at  the  same  time 
in  1854. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  well  supplied 
with  each  kind  of  meat,  yet  the  demand  has  ruled 
heavy,  as  follows:  —  Beef,  from  38.  to  4s.  4d.; 
mutton,  38.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. ;  veal,  3s.  lOd.  to  58. 4d.; 
and  pork,  38.  to  48.  6d.  per  8lbs.  by  the  carcass. 


A8HB0URN  FAIR  wu  fefy  noderatfly  nmplisd  with 
honei,  Aithei  §■  xcgardi  sumber  or  qoatity  ]  good  ones  were 
well  told,  while  in  other  lorti  there  wta  a  fltt  sale.  The  eattle 
ffiir  wtiflot  to  largely  nipTilied  with  store  etUle  as  we  hate 
wltaetied,  yet  sales  were  htaTy,  and  lower  priees  had  to  be 
labmitted  to.  A  few  fat  beasts  were  on  tale,  and  were  in  re- 
qneit,  and  well  sold ;  bnt  (bw  pais  of  fkt  sheep,  and  moat 
would  be  sold.    Beef  made  abeat  S^d.,  sheep  7d.  to  7|d. 

BARNSLET  FAIR  was  itry  dull,  snd  oompsratirely 
speaking,  nothing  done.  High  prices  were  uked  /or  cows. 
There  were  a  few  good  hones,  but  not  many  sales  effected. 
There  Wu  not  a  great  ssaoy  pigs ;  two  or  thres,  howereriweie 
famous  for  show,  weighing  from  40  to  45  stones  esch.  These 
were  only  in  character  with  the  whole— more  show  than  ssle. 

BBDALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— We  hsd  s  moderate 
supply  of  fst  stock,  which  moved  off  slowhr,  at  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  price,  though  icsroely  quotable.  In-calTing  cows  could 
not  be  sold  at  the  high  ntes  prersilhig.  Lean  stock  sella 
readily  at  late  prices.  Beef,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  8d.  per  stone; 
mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

CHESTER  FAIR.— The  supplies  were  limited,  owing  to 
the  sererity  of  the  weather.  Of  fat  eattle  very  little  wasshown, 
and  the  price  was  somewhst  lower,  reslising  64d.^IUking 
cows  were  in  good  demsnd,  but  not  many  shown.  There  waa 
a  tolerable  inquiry  fbr  lean  stock  at  the  ususl  priess.  Sheep 
fetched  7d.  to  7*d.  Pigs  were  a  Uttle  higher  in  price  then  at 
last  fair.  light  horses  were  in  demand,  as  slso  good  ones  of 
any  kind,  for  which  good  prices  were  realised.  A  good  show 
of  cart  horses,  with  brisk  ssle. 

COCKERMOUTH  FAIR.— TTie  show  of  horses  was  exceed- 
ingly large,  much  larger  than  was  cTcr  known ;  buyers  were 
slto  Tcry  numerous  |  but  sales  were  slowly  eflieeted«  owing  to 
the  high  prices  asked  by  the  seUers. 

CRICKLADE  MONTHLY  MARKET  was  the  Isrgest 
that  has  yet  occurred,  both  as  regards  the  attendance  of  far- 
mers and  dealera  and  the  supply  of  esktle.  The  streets  weie 
literally  thronged,  and  it  was  considered  that  there  could  not 
be  leas  than  1,000  head  of  cattle.  The  suppW  of  beef  wu  ex- 
edieot  and  good,  and  several  splendid  hem  of  heifers  snd 
naieis.  There  was  also  a  pood  supply  of  sheep  of  rarious 
kinds,  and  the  trade  was  brisk  and  satisfsctory. 

EXETER  FAIR.— In  consequence  of  the  seterity  of  the 
weather,  the  attendance  of  dealers  wu  smoU.  and  the  supply 
of  eattle  wu  exceedingly  alack.  Business  wu  dull,  and  there 
wu  a  general  complaint  among  the  dealers  thst  scsrcely  sny- 
thing  wu  doing.  The  quotstions  were— for  fat  beef,  from 
10s.  to  10s.  6d.  pef  seore }  working  oxen,  £14  to  £18 ;  epws 
andcalTU,  £12  to  £14  14s.;  steers,  £8  to  £12  uch;  bar. 
reners,  6s.  6d.  per  score.  Tliefe  were  Tcry  few  sheep  u  the 
msrket»  which  sold  at  from  6d.  to  6^.  per  lb. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH   OF   FEBRUARY. 


Daring  the  month  of  Fehrnary  the  trade  in  grain 
has  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  there  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
greater  dulness  than  generally  looked  for — traceable, 
we  fear,  to  the  great  want  of  employment  in  all  the 
manufacturing  districts,  as  well  as  to  a  falling  off 
in  general  trade  at  the  large  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  metropolis  a  complete  check  to 
building  has  taken  place,  and  every  branch  con- 
nected therewith  has  suffered,  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  all  articles ;  and,  from  the  non-arrival 
of  the  usual  number  of  vessels,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  labourers  at  the  various  docks  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  —  able-bodied  men, 
willing  to  work  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  farmers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  thrash- 
ing more  freely,  and  the  deliveries  increased  the 
first  week  of  the  month  considerably,  being  91j223 
qrs.  wheat  at  70s.  lid.,  against  64,203  qrs.  at  698. 
9d.  the  last  week  in  January,  showing  a  difference  of 
27,020  qrs.,  the  price  giving  some  little  encourage- 
ment, having  advanced  Is.  2d.  per  qr.  on  the 
average. 

In  our  last  review  we  stated  that  negociations 
were  about  to  be  commenced  at  Vienna  between 
the  Western  Powers  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
but  which  have  hitherto  made  little  progress;  and 
although  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  appointed 
special  Plenipotentiary  from  England,  there  is 
much  misgiving  in  this  country  that  nothing  to- 
wards peace  will  be  done  by  discussions,  and  that 
every  exertion  must  be  continued  to  bring  war  to 
an  end  by  hard  fighting;  and  on  the  part  of  Russia 
this  is  very  evident,  as  the  Czar  has  issued  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  he  calls  the  entire  population  under 
arms,  from  which  an  additional  force  of  300,000 
men  will  be  despatched  to  the  Crimea.  The 
Western  Powers,  therefore,  have  their  work 
of  war  now  set  out ;  and  if  nothing  be  accom- 
plished as  to  the  downfall  of  Sebastopol  soon,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  anything  can  be  done 
against  so  overwhelming  a  force  appointed  to 
march  to  the  Crimea.  In  this  position  of  matters, 
how  can  we  look  for  supplies  of  grain  from  the 
Black  Sea  ?  And  although  the  blockade  of  the 
Danube  is  now  reported  as  likely  to  be  raised, 
neutral  vessels  must  be  employed  to  load  at  Ibraila 
and  Galats,  and  these  will  have  to  pass  the  Russisn 
forts  on  the  banks  of  that  river  in  Bessarabia ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  whether  grain  is  so  soon  parted  with 


by  that  Power.  Besides,  the  Sulina  month  ii 
generally  supposed  to  have  many  impedimeQU,and 
not  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  good-sixed  ves- 
sels getting  out. 

At  the  first  Monday's  market  of  the  month  the 
supply  of  English  wheat  at  Mark  Lane  was  short, 
and  the  millers  took  it  off  steadily  at  fully  the 
rates  of  the  previous  week.  The  London  average 
registered  74s.  6d.  per  qr.  on  3,558  qrs.,  although 
considerably  more  than  this  quantity  was  sold ;  the 
merchants  selling  for  delivery  by  the  various  rail- 
ways seldom  make  any  return— these  are  mainly 
the  sales  effected  by  the  Essex  and  Kentish  factors. 
The  imports  of  foreign  wheat  were  very  liberal, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  name  from  vheoce 
they  came.  There  were  10,012  qrs.  from  Rostock, 
principally  of  last  year's  crop,  and  this  growth  is 
nothing  near  of  so  fine  quality  as  previous  years. 
4,171  qrs.  from  Danzig,  and  amongst  this  some 
very  superior  red,  as  small  a  berry  as  the  old  Bur- 
well  ;  it  has  a  transparent  skin,  much  esteemed  by 
our  town  millers,  and  this  was  sold  at  868.  per  qr., 
weighing  about  63lbs.  per  bushel :  whilst  some  fine 
old  high-mixed  commanded  88s.  to  90b.  per  qr. 
From  Hamburg  there  were  820  qrs.,  consisting  of 
useful  qualities  of  red ;  from  Stralsund,  3,330  qrs. 
of  good  millers'  descriptions ;  from  Stockholm, 
300  qrs.  (this  is  a  favourite  quality,  and  commanded 
a  good  price) ;  from  New  York,  1,250  qrs. ;  and 
from  bond,  1,015  qrs.:  making  a  total  of  22,383 
qrs.  against  13,906  qrs.  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

There  was  again  a  short  supply  of  English  wheat 
on  the  second  Monday  of  the  month  at  Mark  Lane; 
and  the  rigours  of  winter  having  been  experienced, 
and  drift  ice  accumulating  in  the  Thames,  the 
millers  bought  very  sparingly,  and  took  off  only  a 
few  parcels  of  white,  at  about  previous  rites;  other 
sorts  were  not  pressingly  offered,  but  ssles  could 
only  have  been  effected  by  submitting  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  This,  however,  the  fac- 
tors refused  to  comply  with,  the  more  so  as  there 
appeared  every  prospect  of  the  navigation  bemK 
closed,  and  purchases  could  not  be  worked  in  that 
case.  The  London  average  registeied  768.  on 
4,015  qrs.  The  imports  of  foreign  had  greatly 
fallen  off,  and  consisted  of  1,530  qrs.  from  Dansiy, 
1,370  qrs.  from  Greifswald,  444  qrs.  from  Har- 
lingen,  993  qrs.  from  Stettin,  and  1,260  qrs.  hm 
Stralsund ;  making  a  total  of  5,597  qn.    '^^ 
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trantactioiiB  in  all  descriptions  were  unimportant, 
and  prices  much  the  same  as  the  previous  week ; 
and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  the 
vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe,  may  be  considered 
to  have  arrived,  no  additional  imports  of  any  mo- 
ment can  be  expected  until  spring  shipments  can 
be  made,  and  that  does  not  promise  to  be  early  this 
year;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the 
weather  remained  mild  up  to  a  late  period,  a  greater 
quantity  was  shipped  of  last  crop  than  is  generally 
expected. 

At  the  third  Monday's  market  in  Mark-lane 
bosiness  on  the  river  was  entirely  suspended,  the 
narigation  being  completely  stopped  by  the  great 
accumulation  of  ice,  and  but  for  the  spring  tides 
floating  it  up  and  down,  it  would  have  extended 
from  shore  to  shore.  Vessels  were  moored 
alongside  the  wharves,  and  until  the  weather 
changed,  the  demand  for  grain  was  confined  to 
that  which  could  be  delivered  from  granary,  or  by 
the  various  railways.  Fine  wheat,  coming  by  the 
latter  conveyance,  met  a  tolerably  good  sale  to  our 
town  millers ;  choice  rough  chaff  commanded  78s. 
to  808.  per  qr. ;  fine  heavy-mixed  samples,  748.  to 
758.,  and  even  768.  per  qr. ;  whilst  63lbs.  red 
realized  708.  per  qr. ;  and  the  demand  was  mostly 
confined  to  these  fine  descriptions.  The  London 
average  registered  7 Is.  9d.  on  2,099  qrs.  The 
imports  of  foreign  were  quite  trifling,  there  being 
only  443  qrs.  from  Harlingen,  and  480  qrs.  from 
Konigsberg,  and  prices  were  without  the  least 
variation :  the  arrivals  of  foreign  the  corresponding 
Wfek  of  kst  year  were  1 7,533  qrs. 

The  quantity  of  English  wheat  brought  forward 
at  Mark*]ane  the  fourth  Monday  was  moderate, 
and  the  town  millers  purchased  a  fair  quantity  to 
be  delivered  by  the  railways,  and  from  the  Essex 
barges  and  Kentish  hoys,  which  was  ready  for 
being  worked  now  that  the  river  is  becoming  freer 
of  ice  by  the  nice  thaw  since  Friday.  The  im- 
ports were  very  limited  of  foreign,  and  not  much 
was  passing  therein.  The  heavy  fall  of  snow  on 
IViday,  the  23rd  inst,  softened  the  air,  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  north-west,  and  on  Saturday  a 
steady  thaw  set  in,  with  the  wind  at  south  south- 
west. The  Louden  average  registered  73s.  7d., 
on  2,684  qrs. 

The  deliveries  of  the  month  have  been  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  previous  month;  but  the 
prices  have  on  the  whole  been  lower,  and  markets 
generally  of  a  duller  character,  scarcely  one  really 
brisk  day  having  been  experienced,  notwithstanding 
a  genera]  opinion  prevailed  that  improvement  would 
take  place,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  continued 
to  give  hopes  from  week  to  week;  but  every  de- 
tcriptionof  bayer  has  appeared  determined  to  keep 
his  stocks  down — merchant,  miller,  dealer,  and 


baker,  all  alike  were  determined  to  buy  only  for 
immediate  use,  and  the  stocks  held  are  mosUy  in 
the  hands  of  the  DEurmers,  little  in  those  of  the  trade. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  returned  the  first  week  was 
93,879  qrs.,  at  70s.  lid.;  the  second,  91,223  qrs., 
at  7ls»  Id.;  the  third,  85,873  qrs.,  at  70s.  3d. ;  the 
fourth  not  published  in  time  for  this  periodical. 
The  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year  were  77,098 
qrs.,  at  82s.  8d.,  the  first  week;  64,131  qrs.,  at 
82s.  4d.,  the  second ;  59,170  qrs.,  at  80s.  id.,  the 
third ;  and  55,662  qrs.,  at  78s.  5d.  per  qr*  Then 
the  stocks  of  foreign  were  large  at 'boat  ports,  and 
we  were  not  at  war ;  now  the  stocks  are  extremely 
light,  and  we  are  at  war.  Such  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  com  trade,  that  when  there  are  data  for  high 
prices,  they  do  not  come,  and  when  there  is  no 
ostensible  cause,  we  get  them.  Certainly,  this 
year,  statistics  and  trade  do  not  work  kindly  together 
at  all :  opinion,  however,  often  rules  the  day;  but, 
apparently,  this  is  a  year  of  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  article  of 
barley  throughout  the  month.  The  deliveries  have 
been  furly  kept  up,  and  the  markets  have  exhi- 
bited much  dulness ;  the  best  Chevalier  qualities 
still  bringing  34s.  to  35s.  per  qr.  from  our  ale 
brewers,  who  appear  determined  to  keep  up  their 
quality  of  the  manufactured  article,  in  spite  of  the 
great  falling  off  in  the  consumption.  Intermediate 
qualities  have  not  supported  prices  so  weU,  and 
those  adapted  for  the  distillers  have  been  reduced 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  enabling  them  to  put  down  the 
price  of  gin  2d.  per  gallon;  giving,  indeed,  a  slight 
reduction,  compared  with  that  of  the  raw  article. 
Grinding  samples  have  given  way  about  as  much ; 
and  although  this  article  is  lower  than  any  other, 
yet  it  is  the  most  diflicult  to  seU,  and  no  one  has 
spirit  to  hold  any  stock  of  it  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired for  immediate  use.  The  importations  of 
foreign  have  been  of  the  most  trivial  character, 
there  being  few  cargoes  amongst  the  northern  fleet, 
and  now  no  prospect  of  any  more  coming  forward 
until  spring  shipments  can  be  made.  Our  farmers 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  entire 
demand  for  some  time  to  come,  and  are  no  doubt 
using  much  themselves,  during  the  present  severity 
of  the  weather,  for  their  own  cattle. 

The  quantity  returned  on  the  3rd  inst.  was 
94,250  qrs.,  at  32s.  2d. ;  that  for  the  week  ending 
the  10th,  91>370  qrs.,  at  32s.  6d.;  and  there  were 
sold  for  the  week  ending  the  l7th,  79,759  qrs.,  at 
31s.  9d. ;  the  last  week  in  January  was  only  83,228 
qrs.,  at  32s.  2d.  A  portion  continues  to  be  used 
for  horses  throughout  the  metropolis,  with  a  favour- 
able result.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  monied 
men  do  not  take  this  article  as  a  good  investment; 
the  Dutch  distillers  will  want  it  as  soon  as  the 
frost  has  disappeared  from  Holland. 
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Tbe  fitst  wiiek  of  ihe  iiiMiih  ttle  9ttpp\\H  of  oslU 
Were  liberill,  atDdttntiiig  to  38,480  qt6.  of  all  de- 
ftetiptions,  whtfr^of  10,636  qH.  Were  fh)tti  Ireiatid^ 
and  2l,9d3  qrs.  froiti  fbreiorii  poHs,  very  fbW  eoast- 
vise,  iind  the  reiriaihder  oy  tbfe  Bastern  Coutitleii 
and  Great  Northern  tUHirliys.  Prices  were  tder- 
ably  well  ifaiintaifaed ;  biit  tber6  Wad  no  great  life 
in  the  deihand  fbr  any  d^ficrlpilotl ;  and  the  tiett 
week  there  wild  a  ftTeftt  falling  Off  iti  the  supplied*^ 
269  qre.  by  coasting  teasels,  Stl3  qrs.  ftotA  Scot- 
land, 90  qrsi  fbom  Ireland,  iind  135  qra.  foreii^n, 
making  only  667  qra.  by  Water;  Whilst  2,921  qrs. 
came  by  the  Eastern  Counties,  arid  2,031  qr^.  bv 
the  Great  Korthern  Railway.  With  these  small 
arrivals,  however,  no  advance  Could  be  established, 
and  only  a  moderate  amotilitof  busftiess  Was  trans- 
acted. The  Week  folloWitig  there  Were  3,673  qrs. 
from  Scotland,  dnd  3,0B5  qrd.  frolti  Iretiifad,  besides 
44  qrs.' coastwise,  250  qrs.  foreign,  2|687  qrs.  by 
Eastern  Counties,  and  2,361  qrs.  by  the  Great 
Northern ;  biit  aS  the  river  WaS  so  full  of  ice,  sales 
could  not  be  eflfbcted  fi'om  on  board  ship.  1* he 
demand  Was  limited  to  small  qUhbtitieS  for  imme- 
diate use  from  griinary,  and  for  which  Ho  improve- 
ment in  value  cOuid  be  established :  it  has  been 
thus  with  this,  iis  Wltb  everjr  other  article,  through- 
out the  month— onb  continued  dulness;  and  every 
description  of  buyer  appeared  determined  to  pur- 
chase no  more  than  Wiis  wanted  for  immediate 
consumptioU.  The  stocks  In  the  hands  of  the 
factors  are  however  much  reduced,  and  those  ^th 
the  dealers  are  not  large;  but  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  expected  from  Ireland  with  the  first  favour- 
able wind,  and  as  that  bfts  come  on  the  24th  inst., 
we  shall  now  not  be  lonff  without  them :  no  doubt 
they  will  be  here  by  the  time  the  river  is  clear 
of  ice. 

Tlie  deliveries  of  beans  have  been  larger  this 
month  than  last,  and  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  weather  jsrices  have  slightly  given  way,  and 
the  sales  haVe  been  on  the  whole  effected  with 
languor.  The  imports  of  £gyptiah  have  been  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  these  have  been  rather  more 
reduced  in  value  than  English,  being  only  worth 
37b.  to  388.  per  or.,  with  a  slow  dragging  sale.  The 
demand  for  seed  samples  has  been  mach  procras- 
tinated by  the  Wintry  state  of  the  weather,  and 
planting  this  season  seems  likely  to  be  very  late. 
The  melting  of  the  snow  went  on  freely  the  24th 
instant,  the  sun  having  attained  a  good  degree  of 
power ;  and  without  rain,  with  the  temperature  pre- 
valent after  that  date,  it  will  not  be  long  melting 
away,  when  spring  tillage  will  be  commenced  in 
earnest,  aiid  the  land  no  doubt  well  pulveriaed  by 
the  frost. 

The  article  more  difficult  (o  understand  than  any 
other  has  been  that  of  peas ;  for  usually,  in  sharp 


frosty  wefttber,  Hot  only  has  the  deitiStid  heeti 
gready  increased,  but  an  iinprovemelit  iti  the  price 
has  bden  established.  This  winter  ft  sldW  drSj^gltij? 
trade  has  <-oiitinued  throoghotit  th«  month,  M 
pric^  have  steadily  decliiied,  whh  iHreii  very  Iud^ 
rate  deliveries  from  the  farmers,  frnd  limited  haponn 
of  foreign  :  the  stocks  krd,  however,  very  low,  and 
ik  large  qtiahtity  has  gone  into  consumption  without 
being  brought  to  market— for  every  purl)i)sc  of 
feeding  they  haVe  been  used.  tiM  qualities  ef 
blue  are  scarce,  and  when  a  few  samples  appear 
they  are  taken  for  Scotland,  the  seedsmen  wanting 
tio  more  ftt  presetit,  hfiving  secured  their  various 
stocks  early  in  the  season,  there  is  no  prospect 
of  any  import  of  foreign  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
the  demand  for  planting  may  IhroW  a  little  life  into 
the  trade  When  once  it  has  commenced. 

The  imports  of  foreign  com  produce,  puMislied 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  20th  instant  by  the 
tiodrd  of  Trkde,  show  a  total  of  540,800  qrs.  grain, 
Und  130,620  cwts.  flour,  for  the  month  ended  the 
5th  inst. ;  against  449,274  qrs.  grain,  and  836,443 
cwts.  floUr,  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Of  these,  the  three  chief  articles  entered  for  home 
consumption,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  in 
tbe  month  ending 


Wlieat. 
8th  Neir.         qrt. 

18(8 4M,80a 

1854 75,617 


DeefMM  600|849 

6th  Die. 

1858 41U28 

1854, 114,907 


Maiie. 

qrt. 

68.688 

41.732 

16,988 

46,714 
68,241 


Flour, 
evtf. 
908,»fi 
29.066 

294^18 

48,718 


DfCRtM  896,281    HwNHe  §2,587    rkaHU290,m 


StliJan. 

1854 341.898 

1855 114.687 


40.971 
1S3.4S5 


249.066 
97.268 


D««tsse  826,711    laerrtM  lia.484    D«Rm141iS17 


5th  Feb. 

1854 297.489 

1855; 801.668 


98,648 
60.772 


836,443 
130.620 


logfesM      4,079    DemsM  87,876    DecnaseTOS^ 

DeeressS  Hi 

4  noDlbi    869,208    IneitaM  80,168  Dwnaae  1|371,423 

And  reduoing  the  . 

flour  to  wheat  ^191,835  at  8921ba.  fiotti  to  1  quarter  of  tlmt- 

Total  doer.  1,261,835  qoavton  of  wheat  and  flour  ttm^ 

ainoe  the:i0th  of  October,  1854. 

And  we  helieve  the  imports  for  the  two  foUovlBg 
months  this  year  will  show  a  much  greater  fslliog  on 
than  the  ahove  four  months,  and  yet  this  great  m- 
aetivity  in  trade  continues. 

From  the  United  States  our  adviees  are  up  torn 
6th  Februaryi  when  there  was  little  change  to  notice 
in  the  value  of  breadstuffs,  Pri^  contiaoed  to 
decline  a  few  days  after  our  last  report;  bot  under 
a  falling  off  in  the  receipts,  a  better  demand  fro0 
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fi7d 


the  BUtern  ports>  tfid  \hh  nm^  lavt>unible  flulvit:^ 

fh)m  Europe,  a  {Hirtfon  bf  tiM  ))reviottfl  decline  trAft 

neoreitd,  especialljr  fbl^  the  better  stete  Dratode. 

The  Xevtr  York  market  cloeed  with  iSnntie8e»    In 

wheat  there  was  no  change  to  advise ;  the  stdeke 

on  hand  were  fe^  efnall,  and  as  tht^se  in  the  iiite- 

rior  were  eqtiaU^  "R^t,  ntt  activity  in  the  demtnd 

caa  be  tooked  for  yet  awhile^  and  little  change  In 

the  value  of  fine  samples  can  be  expected.    There 

hai  beeA  an  active  demand  for  Indian  corn  for  the 

eastern  market,  and  prices  hare  advanced.    The 

stock  of  mixed  western  was  very  small,  and  being 

of  the  old  crop  was  held  fo^  more  money  than 

white  or  yellow.    The  carports  of  breadstutfh  from 

America  fi'oni  the  1  st  SeJ)tembery 

Flour.  Whett.  Maite. 

1W4  . . . .  »8,8JI9  bris.  208.478  both.  3.876,068  bath. 
1858....  U86tB48  4»S7M17  1*644,397 

Of  eommesJ  the  export  was  8,776  brlai  this  year 
igsinst  81,403  brls.  last  year. 

The  exports  of  breadstnifs  for  the  week  ending 
the  6tb  Febmary  were :— To  Liverpool  13,096  brls. 
fleur,  11J61  bush,  wheat,  801,5/9  bush,  Indian 
oom ;  to  LondoDi  1,998  brls,  floiir;  to  Bristol,  353 
hris.  floor;  to  Glasgow,  504  brls,  flour;  and  7»813 
bosh.  Indian  ccvn.  The  Indian  com  ultimately 
iiadsits  way  to  Ireland. 

It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  give  here  the  quan- 
tities of  foreign  grain  entered  for  consumption 
doring  the  yeara  1853  and  1854,  which  stand  thus: 

1858.  1858. 

Whett qn.  4,951.310  8,468,746 

Barky 828,670  560,818 

Oit« i 1,085.072  1,029,305 

Bye i....* 76.700  5.926 

Pew W,774  111.054 

BetM 350,401  888.111 

lodUneoiD 1»552.984  1,858,880 

Boekwhaat 7,10^  287 

BworBljf 964  607 

IVltai  grtin  . . .     8.904,987  6,928,234 

Flow cvU.    4,646,409  3,679.699 

Birleymad 61  75 

Oitnittl 826  486 

Ryneal 4 19  1^842 

Petmeil 14  6 

lodian  corameal 15,581  65,962 

Buekvbttt  Bttl 48  66 


Tottl  flour  icd  xnral . .     4.662,948  3,739,106 

The  following  articles  are  intereBting  to  agricul- 
turists, being  free  of  duty : — 

1858.  1854. 

Ooano  insetted »..»toDt       123,166  235,111 

Potatoes.., cwU.    1,183.609  116,446 

Clofemed 214.695  141,114 

FUxtced  iod  lisited art.    1,085,885  827.714 

Btimeid  86,815  103.255 

Tirei 17,816  23,250 

All  parties  interested  in  agriculture  will  examine 
whateiOPect  one  of  the  severest  winters  has  had  on 
tlvor  wheat  plant,  extremely  Severe  weather  from 
tlie  15th  January  to  the  24th  February  having  been 
Mperienced.    Fortunately  a  good  coating  of  snow 


has  aceoint)anied  the  iht^nte  fhrats,  #h{th  will,  no 
doubts  have  given  fi^reAt  pH)tection  tn  the  plant; 
and  on  this  account  little  fear  has  been  excited. 
Usually,  after  so  severe  a  winter  good  cl-ops  of  this 
article  have  followed;  and  thfs  far,  above  all 
othiirs,  it  ia  to  be  devotttly  wished  for,  as  oui^  ex- 
hausted stocks  would  tell  a  tale  of  woe  if  anything 
were  to  go  wrong  with  the  next  harvest.  This 
state  of  weather  has  enabled  the  fartners  to  thrash 
freely,  and  to  cart  their  manure  on  to  the  land  largely, 
to  be  ready  for  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
planting  beans  and  peas ;  and  after  the  snows  have 
melted,  and  the  ground  has  become  tolerably  dry, 
all  hands  will  be  engaged  with  spiring  tillage ;  and 
out-  millers  may  rely  on  it  that  then  they  will  not 
have  such  good  opportunities  of  getting  into  stock 
as  they  have  had  the  past  two  months.  Prices  of 
English  wheat  are  much  lower  than  foreign,  some 
choice  Dantzic  having  commanded  90s.  per  qr., 
whilst  the  best  Bssex  rough  chaff  cannot  be  quoted 
over  808.  per  qr.  Fine  Rostock  red  is  Worth  888. 
per  qr.,  and  the  best  English  red  cannot  be  quoted 
over  70s.  per  qr..  at  the  present  moment. 

The  frosty  weather  has  been  in  every  respect  what 
the  farmers  wanted,  to  enable  them  to  thrash  out 
their  cloverseed.  And  a  finer  crop  they  have  not 
had  for  many  years ;  and  a  good  deal  has  already 
been  brought  forward,  and  sold  at  tolerably  good 
prices,  red  varying  fit)m  508.  up  to  68s.  per  cwt. 
— here  and  there  an  inferior  parcel  under  the 
former,  and  now  and  then  a  choice  lot  or  two  of 
dark  purple  above  the  latter  price.  White  is  not 
so  abundant  as  red,  and  commands  high  prices : 
good  72s.  to  748.,  fine  75s.  to  76s.,  and  choice  up 
to  808.  per  cwt.,  at  least.  Thei-e  have  been  few 
importations  of  foreign,  and,  from  the  high  prices 
in  France,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  much  In.  The 
loss  of  200  tons  by  the  Mercury,  from  Bordeaux, 
has  not  had  any  efi^sct  on  our  market,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  some  seasons,  when  English 
was  not  so  plentiful.  Trefoil  is  not  abundant,  the 
yield  being  indifferent;  and  prices  range  from  22s.  to 
30s.  per  cwt.  Scarcely  a  sample  of  French  has 
appeared  ;  even  "  minette  sanvage'*  does  not  come 
this  season.  Sainfbin  is  very  dear,  608.  to  64s.  per 
qr.  for  choice  new.  Of  this  article,  we  shall  get 
some  from  France.  The  transactions  in  grasses 
have  only  been  to  a  moderate  extent  yet,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  weather;  but  now  activity  in  every 
departmeht  may  be  looked  for,  and,  the  time  being 
short,  buyers  must  make  up  their  minds  pretfy 
promptly,  or  they  will  lose  many  bargains. 

There  has  been  a  good  supply  of  tares  on  the 
market ;  but  only  a  limited  demand  has  yet  been 
experienced,  as  buyers  fancied  they  could  get  them 
equally  cheap  when  the  demand  for  sowing  did 
come    on;   and  all  appeared  disposed   to  wait. 
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Prices  of  the  smalkr  deBcriptions  an  lower  than 
they  were  laat  month;  bat  large  .Brunswick  are 
quite  as  dear  as  they  were  then,  648.  to  68s.,  and 
very  large  and  handsome  728.  per  qr.  A  few  par- 
cels of  Scotch  Falkirk  have  come  forward,  and 
these  met  a  steady  sale  at  about  the  rates  of  Bruns- 
wick. Small  French  have  been  imported  in  limited 
quantities,  and  these  sell  steadily;  some  of  them 
have  been  taken  for  winter,  and  will  have  been 
tested  whether  they  were  genuine,  and  would  stand 
one  of  our  old-fashioned  winters  like  this — ^we  hope 
now  past  and  gone. 

Now,  we  trust,  the  markets  will  show  more  acti- 
vity than  they  have  done  since  the  year  commenced, 
and  that  every  description  of  buyer  will  come  for- 
ward to  replenish  his  stocks,  which  he  has  allowed 
to  go  down  so  very  low,  unnecessarily  we  think. 
But  there  may  have  been  more  causes  than  have 
appeared  on  the  surface.  It  is,  however,  a  recorded 
fact  that,  after  severe  winters,  a  briskuess  has  come 
over  the  trade;  and  we  trust  our  agriculturists  will 
succeed  to  their  heart's  desire  this  year,  at  least. 

Some  notice  must  here  be  taken  of  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  Scotland,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and 
have  been  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  this  effort  to  bring  a  mass  of  facts 
together,  the  society  has  been  aided  by  about  1,100 
tenant  farmers,  acting  as  enumerators  of  the  various 
districts,  and  as  members  of  committees  of  different 
parishes ;  and  from  the  great  interest  evinced,  the 
society  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  returns 
are  remarkable  for  accuracy.  The  tables  appended 
to  the  report  are  four  in  number.  The  first  contains 
the  acreage  of  the  different  crops,  and  the  amount 
of  stock  in  each  county ;  the  second  table  contains 
the  gross  produce  of  the  principal  grain  and  root 
crops  in  thirty-two  counties ;  the  third,  the  average 
acreable  produce]  of  such  crops  in  each  of  these 
counties ;  and  the  fourth,  the  average  acreable 
produce  of  all  crops  estimated  by  districts  or  sub- 
divisions of  counties. 

Some  deficiencies  are  observable  in  the  first  re- 
port. The  average  return  does  not,  for  several 
reasons,  represent  the  superficial  area  of  Scotland, 
as  neither  Highland  crofters  nor  the  occupiers  of 
smaller  holdings  in  the  lowlands  were  invited  to 
send  returns.  Crops  which  are  cut  growing  for 
forage,  as  well  as  carrot,  cabbage,  or  mangel- 
wurzel,  are  not  returned ;  but  the  crops  so  excluded 
are  grown  but  to  a'Jimited  extent,  and  their  omis- 
sion has  secured  greater  accuracy  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  possible  to  obtain. 

Of  the  acres  inXtillage  in  Scotland  there  are 
shown  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
168,216;  barley,  207,507;  oats,  932,994;  rye, 
3,809 ;  here  or  bigg,  18,118 ;  beans,  37>702 ;  peas. 


6,l69i;  vetches,  13,442) ;  toraips, 433,915);  po^ 
toes,  143,032i;  mangel  wnrael,  1,946|;  csirota, 
1,218 ;  cabbage,  1,395) ;  flax,  6,670) ;  tunup  seed, 
]  ,429) ;  bare  faUow,  26,128|.  Of  the  acres  in  gran 
there  were,  in  the  rotation  of  the  farm,  1,427,7901; 
permanent  pasture,  l,207>101i;  irrigated  meadows, 
69,256);  sheep  walks,  6,530,842};  houses,  roadsi 
fences,  &c.,  occupied  130,5381;  woods,  413,391 ; 
and  waste,  830,703). 

The  amount  of  stock  was  as  follows,  viz.— 
horses,  156,535  ;  milk  cows,  262,365 ;  other  cattle, 
438,334  ;  calves,  205,172 ;  ewes,  gimmers,  and  ewe 
hogs,  3,360,289 ;  tups,  wethers,  and  wether  hogi, 
1,426,946 ;  swine,  163,683. 

Table  No.  2  shows  that  the  total  yield  of  wheat 
was  4,848,499;  barley,  7,639,601 ;  oats,  33,854,319; 
here  or  bigg,  537,250;  beans,  1,080,921  basheli: 
turnips,  6,372,189;  potatoes,  623,383  tons.  The 
small  growth  of  wheat  will  sufficiently  account  for 
Scotland  receiving  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
late  large  imports  of  this  article  from  the  Baltic 
and  north  of  Europe. 

From  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  all  the 
controversies  and  conjectures  of  past  years  have 
proceeded  upon  enormous  mistakes  as  to  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  in  Scotland,  and 
it  will  most  probably  soon  turn  out  in  England  too. 
It  is  a  matter  of  universal  admission  that  the  pro- 
duce of  last  year  was  considerably  above  an  aver- 
age, both  as  to  acreage  and  yield;  and  yet  what  will 
our  readers,  and,  not  least,  our  agricultural  readerSi 
think  of  the  fact  that  last  year's  produce  was,  on 
the  whole,  not  much  more  than,  and  in  wheat 
somewhat  less  than,  a  half  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  reckoned  the  average  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  kingdom  ? 

The  most  authoritative  estimate  hitherto  in  use 
has  been  the  one  made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  some 
twelve  years  ago,  from  a  great  variety  of  data,  and 
which  received  the  corrections  of  some  eminent 
practical  authorities.  Since  then  the  prodace  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  large  increase;  and  often 
during  that  interval  have  we  seen  the  estimate 
largely  added  to  by  the  most  purely  practical 
statists.  In  order  to  present  a  glioapae  of  tbe 
lamentable  extent  to  which  we  have  all  along  heen 
arguing  in  the  dark,  we  here  place  in  juxta  position 
the  quantities,  stated  in  quarters,  of  each  cereal 
annually  produced  in  Scotland,  according  to  the 
estimate  and  according  to  the  ascertained  facts  ot 
the  large  harvest  of  1854  i-^ 

Estimated. 

Wheat    1,225,000  qrs. 

Barley    1,800,000 

Oats  6,500,000 

Beans  and  peas    150,000 


99 


91 


9,675,000 


99 


$f 


Ascertained. 

606,063  qrs. 

954,950  » 
4,331,789  » 

135,115  » 


5,927,917  » 
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tt  will  not  be  iDappropriate«  whilst  on  the  subject 
of  BtatiBtics  to  touch  npdn  those  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  under  the  summary  of 
schedules  for  unions,  and  they  are  comprised  in 
Mr.  Mainwaring's  district,  and  include  Doncaster, 
53  parishes ;  Goole,  15 ;  Hemsworth,  24 ;  Knares- 
borough,  2]  ;  Great  Ousebum,  32;  Ripon,  28; 
Sedburgh,  3;  Sdby,  16;  Thome,  6;  Worksop, 
12;  York,  37;  Berwick-in-!Blmet,  42 ;  Great  Pres- 
ton, 42 ;  and  parishes  not  in  union,  82  :  some 
highly  interesting  particulars  are  presented. 

The  total  number  of  acres  occupied  amounts  to 
615,010 :  under  wheat  cultivaUon,  78,549;  barley, 
45,650;  oats,  29,326 ;  rye,  1,488;  beans  and  peas, 
12,895;  Tetches,  2,194;  turnips,  40,492;  mangel 
warzel,  528 ;  carrots,  127 ;  potatoes,  14,233 ;  flar, 
],105;    other  crops,  2,692;    bare  faUow,  24,041 ; 
total  under  tillage,  253,335.    The  number  of  acres 
under  grass,  viz.,  clover,  &c.,  48,046 ;  permanent 
pastore,    148,665 ;    irrigated   meadows,    26,000 ; 
sheep  walks  and  downs,  7,156;  total  under  grass, 
239»869.    The  number  of  acres  in  houses,  roads, 
&c.,  14,526;    wastes,  14,611 ;    woods  and  planta- 
tions, 26,442 ;    acres  in  commons,  40,471  ;    in 
holdings  less  than  two  acres,  5, 140;  not  accounted 
for,  30,633;    total  in  houses  and  waste,  131,805. 
With  regard  to  stock,  there  are  21,229  horses; 
colts,  6,342 ;  milch  cows,  20,386 ;  calves,  17)995 ; 
other  cattle,  including  working  oxen,  26,705 ;  tups, 
4,053 ;  ewes,  93,388 ;  lambs,  100,109 ;  other  sheep, 
65,431 ;  swine,  36,626.    The  number  of  schedules 
filled  up  by  occupiers,  9^480;   by  enumerators, 
1,512;  the  number  of   schedules  not  returned, 
265;  total   number  of  schedules  in  each  union, 
11,256. 

Although  some  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome 
in  obtaining  these  valuable  returns,  the  want  of 
which,  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  acreable 
produce  of  the  district,  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
load  complaint  amongst  influential  parties,  a 
mass  of  information,  unknown  at  any  former  period, 
has  thus  been  secured,  which,  if  rightly  appreciated 
and  properly  used,  is  calculated  to  be  attended  with 
bene6cial  results ;  and  once  the  statistics  of  the 
entire  United  Kingdom  could  be  accomplished,  we 
think  the  benefits  would  be  so  great  and  the  in- 
formation so  complete,  that  the  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  some  would  be  entirely  banished,  and  that 
they  would  be  thankful  to  have  such  an  abundance 
of  information  laid  before  them,  and  many  an  ap- 
parently ungrounded  panic  would  be  removed,  and 
perhaps  prevented  altogether.  We  trust  by  this 
time  next  year  we  shall  be  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  much  fuller  account  than  at  present ;  if 
for  England  and  Ireland  as  perfect  as  has  been  ac- 
complished for  Scotland,  all  the  better.  We  hope 
the  subject  will  be  persevered  in  throughout  the 


length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  that  our  agri- 
cultural friends  will  lend  their  aid  willingly  on  all 
occasions,  until  a  full  and  complete  account  has 
been  published  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  and  that  those  farmers  who  occupy  only  a 
limited  extent  of  land  will  feel  an  interest  in  the 
question,  and  support  the  system  all  they  can,  and 
derive  benefit  themselves  from  it. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE* 

Shilliiift  p»  Quarter. 

Whiat,  Essex  and  Kent,  white  ....   72  to  74  extra  75  78 

Ditto,  red 65      68        „  69  70 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Torksh.,  red  66      68        „  69  70 

84 
80 

70 
70 
72 
71 
46 

80 
84 
29 
27 
40 
42 
42 
46 

88 
70 
64 
60 


Baslby,  malting,  new.  .81    82  ... .   Cheralier. .   82 
DiaUUiDg....  80    81 Grinding..   29 


liALT.EMcx,  Norfolk,  snd  Suffolk,  new  65 
Ditto  ditto  old  66 

Kingston. Ware,  and  town  made,new70 
Ditto  ditto  old  68 

Rye —     — 

Oats, EngUsh feed. . 26    27 Potato.. 


66 
68 
71 
70 


extra 


44 

29 


Potato  88 


27 
26 

88 
40 
40 
46 

Grey 


f* 


n 
$» 


fine 
fine 

4. 

41 
40 

86 
65 
60 
48 


Scotch  feed,  new  29  80,  old  82  83  . . 

Irish  feed,  white 26 

Ditto,  black 25 

Beans,  Masagan 37 

Ticks 87 

Harrow 88 

Pigeon 40 

PsAS,  white  boilers  88    44. .  Maple  38    40 

Floub,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  — 
Households,  Town  60s.  61  s.  Country 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....  — > 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

ShUUngt  per  Qvatter 

Wheat,  Dantiic,mixed. .  80  to  82  high  mixed  —    84extra  89 

Konigsbeig 76    78         „        —    81    „  84 

Roatock,  new  .  ^ ....  76    78    fine 82    „  86 

American,  white  ....  78    82    red 72  74 

PomeraJlieekbg.,andUdtermk.,red  75    76  extra  77  78 

BttesUn „   78    74white75  78 

Danish  snd  Holstdn „   66    70    „     71  75 

Rhine  and  Belgium m—    -~   old-—  — > 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga.  .66    68  fine  70  72 

Barley,  grinding  29    80 Distilling..   80    81 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew,and  Polands  28s.,  29s. . .  Peed  . .  26  27 
Danish  &  Swedish  fieed  27s.  to  28s.  Stnlsund  28  29 
Russian 27    29 French.,   none 

Beans,  Frieiland  and  Holstetn 40    42 

Kooigsberg..  88    42 Egyptisn..   87    88 

PEAS,feeding 85      88  fine boUers  40    48 

Indian  Corn,  white 44     45      yellow     44    46 

Flour,  French,  per  sack 60     62     Spanish    68    65 

American,  sour,  per  barrel  88      40       sweet     41    44 

IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 

For  the  last  Six  Weeils. 


Week  Ending: 

Jan.  13,  1865.. 

Jan.  20,  1855.. 

Jan.  27.  1855.. 

Feb.    3.  1855.. 

Feb.  10,  1856. . 

Feb.  17.  1855.. 
Aggregate  average 
of  last  six  weeks 
Comparative  avge. 
same  time  last  year 
Duties 


Wheat 

rt 

a.   d. 

78    9 

84    2 

72    2 

33    7 

69    9 

32    2 

70  11 

82    2 

71    1 

32    6 

70    8 

81     9 

71    4 

82    9 

81    7   41  10 

1    0 

1   1    01 

Oats. 

Bj 

^e. 

Beami 

Peas. 

a.    d.,  s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

27    4  45 

646 

5 

48 

S 

26  11  '45 

8  45 

7 

42 

9 

26    8  43 

2  44 

6 

41 

8 

26    7  42 

9  44 

2 

43 

0 

26    2  42 

1 

43 

9 

40 

6 

25    7 

45 

8 

43 

1 

41 

0 

26    6 

44 

0 

44 

7 

42 

0 

27    1,49 

4  48 

1 

51 

7 

1    0 

1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1 

Q 

iito 


tHB  PARMBtl'fl  MAGASIKS. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICB8  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


▲fwifit  frm  ImI  TniMfn 


Bprie^. .  •  • 
Oati   .... 

Rye 

Beuu.... 
Peu   .... 


GoMtttt. 
Qrt. 

8M7a 

79,7M 

19,328 

108 

5.401 

1,739 


At. 
1.  d. 


•  t 


70 

61 

25 

40 

43 

41 

0 

▲rmfM  (am  tke  mxmsau^ 
tof  0«f  f  (|«  ia  1854.    At. 


Bftdfjy*.  .• 
Oati    .... 

»!• 

I*e(«§  •  •  •  f 
Peu    .... 


On. 

69.170 

89.498 

2i895 

871 

M08 

1.618 


•  ♦ 


e. 
80 


•  t 


d. 
1 

89  U 
27  6 
88  I 
48  10 
51    7 


PUOB.     1 

73i. 

Vd. 

fSi. 

Sd. 

71i. 

Id. 

fOi. 

lid. 

7f. 

84. 

OQf. 

od. 

Jan.  13.1  Jan.  flO.'Jan.  S7. 


Feb.  17. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBITISH  SEEDS. 

CloTsneedi fed, (per cwt.)  ..•••■••••.».« 
initio  wiute.  «•.••* .(f«*«.t»f«*>.* 

Cow  Qnaa  (per  cwt)  

Tri/oUnm  lacamatqm 

Rye  Orau  (pCr  qr.) 

Fane  (none  offering) 

Taiet,  small  00s.  to  00s.,  Isrge  84i.  to  7Ss.» 

Tamip.  (per  bush.)  (noue  offering) 

Coriaoder  (per  cwt.) 

Carraway  (per  ewt.). . . .  new  44s.  to  46s..  old 
canary  (per qr.^   ......•*.•■•.••.•.*•.• 

Hempeeed 

linseed  (p.iir.)  sowing  78s.  to  74i.»  flraiUDf 

linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) «...  ^12  Os. 

Rapeseed  (per  qr.) new 

mpo  Cake  (per  ton) £6  lOt. 


60s.  to  63t. 
88s.  to  78s. 
60s.  to  68s. 
OOs.  to  OOs. 
22s.  to  32s. 
OOs.  to  OOs. 
winter  OOs. 
OOs.  to  OOs. 
20s.  to  24s. 
00B.to00i. 
488.  to  lea. 
OOs.  to  00a. 
85a.  to  87s. 
to  £12  10s. 
80s.  to  82s. 
to  £6  15s. 


BOP  MARKET, 

BOROUGH,  MoMDA^T,  ?«b«  26. 

In  the  ■bmoe  of  any  tctiTa  demiuMl  the  market  con- 

iinuee  without  anj  material  alteration,  and  the  bulneii 

doing  ii  limited  to  the  immediate  remitrementfl  of  eon- 

tumer^,  at  about  the  currency  of  this  day  week. 

POTATO  MARKETS, 

80UTHWARK  WATBBSIDB. 

Monday,  Fab.  28. 

Daring  the  past  week  the  arritab  ooaitwlae  hara  beao 

moderate :  owing  to  the  gteat  qoaatity  of  ioe  in  the 

river,  the  venela  ca&not  get  past  Waolwich,  where  thMra 

has  been  aoeufiderable  fleet  lying  for  some  daya  pMl« 

The  following  are  this  day's  quotations* 


s. 


Torlskire  Kegenti 110 

EaH  Lothian  diUo 110 

Perth,  Fife,  FmfwttUrf  dUto. .  95 

Reds  ojul  Capa  ••.,.,., ,,..  76 


4.  §. 
0  to  180 
0  —  120 
0—115 
0—100 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITAJiFIBLDS. 

MoNDATi  Feb.  26. 
Our  maiketa  coatiaue  to  be  TCiy  moderately  supplied  with 
all  kinda  of  potatoea.  There  is  a  slight  inpiOTeBent  in  the 
trade,  as  follows :— York  regenta,  106s.  to  120s.;  Kent  and 
Esses  da.  100s.  to  110s. ;  Scotch  do.,  95s.  to  105s. ;  do.  reds, 
80s.  to  90t.;  middlings.  85a.  to  75f. ;  bkies,  758.  to  85a. ;  Lm- 
eotoi,  95s.  to  110s.  per  ton. 

POTATO  TRADE.— There  hu  been  faardSy  any  buiinin 
doing  in  potatoea  during  the  paat  week.  The  London  and 
Glasgow  markets  continne  heaTy,  and  prices  are  looking  down. 
Prices  here  for  Cups  are  from  16s.  8d.to  17a.  6d.,  and  Rmnts 
ftom  18s.  to  19s.  6d.  per  boN.— Perf  A  Courier. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTEB,  CHEBSE,  HAMS,  kc 

'ad^«««* 


115^190 


Jl«l«sr,pfr 

Friritai 

Dor$€t,0ld  ••••  Km 
Oarlajvi  •••••#••  109 
Wat4K/^r4  •«••  94 
Cbr^^^M*  ••••.•  9S 
M 


PUGRAMBHOWINQTm  FLUCTUATJQNS  IN  THB 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  WHEAT  during  tbi  an 

WXBKS  BNDINO  FbB.  17,    1855. 


filiHO 


06 


110 
108 

100 

too 

94 

109 


Fn^per  d&M.  I4b.M.  18s.  Od. 


Ch$ei$,  PT  cje(.  s.      • 

OkUMrt  68toN 

^^Miair  •^•••••.  M  M 
BoubU  BloMcater  00  70 
iinfis    da.       ..MM 

WettfMretand,  „  ?8    0i 

B^congWilU.,  drkd..  OS    68 


StfQIOSH  BinrSR  UARKBT. 
MoaiDAY,  Feb.  26. 
The  intensely  cold  weather  haTing  broken  up,  oar 
mar1(et  opens  with  less  actiTity  to-day,  and  a  giiiog 
way  in  pncea  may  be  looked  for.  New  Milk  Donet 
Butter  is  now  reachfug  as,  aad  for  the  ftrgt  time  we  gire 
a  quotation  aa  to  prite. 

Dofwcl, /fne neio mOi  .,,.     112i.fe  120t.jirf cvl. 

J)o,fWuddUng   ,       94a.(ol04«.     ,. 

Ftmk «..»       18t.io    lS«.ffrdif; 


Bacon,  68a.  to  80a.s  Bams,  prima  7Qs.  to  74i.,  second  qmlitr, 
84s.  to  8§s.  per  ewt.;  psima  swMPofk,  92s.  8d.  to  |)5s.pcibtL; 
beef,  lOSs.  to  140s.;  Irish  tard,  In  bladders,  66s.  to  70*.; 
kep  Of  firkins,  62a.  to  84s.  per  ewt. 


BELFABT, (Priday  last.)— Butter:  Bhippiaf  price,  96t. 
to  106s.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crockt,  10|d.  to  iStd.perlb. 


'     MMti9W,       ) 

BCOMI. 

MMtdMtmt, 

Mm  P0k. 

Feb. 

ptr  efv^        p0rjBmU 

pfTCICt. 

^^^A 

iS. 

t,  d,  t.  d.    a.  d.     #.  d. 

a.  tf.     a.  d. 

9.    tf.    <.  «• 

la^i.. 

660    000 

4i    0    44    0 

80    9    6|   0 
64    0    60   0 

00   0    81  0 

1869.. 

77  0    8«  0 

88    0    44    0 

00    0    (U  0 

1850.. 

86i  oao 

56    tf    80    0 

70    e    94    8 

•7    8   (i  • 

1S54*.    04  0  lOS  0 

54    0    fiO    0 

70    9    76    0   87    0   90  • 

I8S5..    9OeiO0O     S8O6OOltOO74O'Ot60}O 

CHICORY. 

LONDON,  SATunPAT,  FxB.  S4. 
The  sapply  of  Chicory  on  offtr  is  still  somewhat  ezte&the,  tod 
the  demand  far  all  kinds  is  besTy,  at  barsly  stslioBSf  j  pfto. 
Wa  hard  no  imports  or  Foreiga. 

Per  MM. 


F^etm^MMtCii^  X  #. 
bo7»tr^BarUnoen\  1    0 

mi09Ukmet(ftm) 

Querneeg 9    0 

r«rJb i  0  0 


<  a. 

It  10 


4  a. 

Moattrd  d*  ground 
MnguA U    0 

€fnem$ep 80  0 


£  I. 


WOOL  MA9KETIS. 
BNGMSH  WQOIf  MABKETf 

MOHBAT,   FjUI.  28. 

For  home-use  there  is  little  or  no  inquiry  for  Epgliib  tooI; 
and,  ware  it  not  fsr  a  modomto  demand  on  coottneetsi  toBomi, 
prices  would  ha  eonsfdembly  h>wer  thsn  #1  wemat.  Tkf 
sapnly  on  offer  is  large,  with  erery  proapcc^  of  a  Isr|e  sedition 

Si 

DovonUga  ,•„.,,.,,..  1 

Balf4tred9 1 

Bwe§,eUikkiff  ........  0 

KmUFk9M$ ,«•  1 

Combitu  Skint  ...,...•  0 

FloMiefll^l... 1 

Bfanftrfl9W 0 

LdeetUr  fU€C$9 0 

LIVBRPOQl^  WOOIf  HAl^UT.  FsiwViiT  »• 

Scotch  Wool.— In  home  waph  the  dsomad  hsi  bem 
chiefly  for  skins;  bat  fieeocs  continue  rather  neglected,  voA 
some  kinds  sre  rsther  easier  to  buy. 

«.  d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  9Uh».   ..0   8 

jniUo  Mighkand  d» M   8 

LaidCroeaed      d0..i*iiiraa;k«d  .«.•  H   0 

Po,  do.ttoathed Ii   0 

LmidOh$fBio$      do„unmaeked.,,,  t$  0 


d. 

0 
0 

;^ 

a.  A 

11 

«* 

1    0 

0 

11 

• 

lit 

0 

mtm 

ll 

«• 

I  e 
1  oi 

«.d. 

to  1   0 

18  0 

if! 


J>o, 


da,,nHuhed 


0 


14 

17 


Fllniadby  Rogersoa  snd  TvtJbri,886,  Straad,  Umdsn. 
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PLATE   I. 
A    SHORT. HORNED    STEER, 

TBB     PROPERTY     OP    HIS     GRACB     THB     DUKR     OF     RUTLAND. 

The  Bubject  of  onr  plate  obtained  the  first  prize  of  25  sovs.,  and  the  silver  medalp  as  the  best  animal  in 
chn  10,  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  held  in  December  last. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  his  review  of  the  animals  exhibited  at  this 
«hov,  thoB  speaks  of  this  famous  beast : — "  We  scarcely  remember  seeing  a  better  framed  ox  than 
this.  If  anything,  he  is  not  quite  noble  or  grand  enough  in  his  general  character.  There  is  something, 
too,  common  about  him,  particularly  in  colour;  but  a  deeper  chest  and  length  of  rib  is  seldom  seen. 
His  girth  is  astonishing.  His  frame,  though  not  truly  cylindrical,  is  in  reality  of  better  form — a  great 
orcaie,  on  short  legs  of  fine  bone.  His  depth  throughout  is  extraordinary.  His  ribs,  though  not 
efficiently  spiinging,  are  well  set  on  chine  and  back,  and  nicely  thrown  out ;  their  length  very  great. 
Hii  meat  of  very  good,  if  not  indeed  of  first*rate,  quality.'* 


PLATE   II. 

LOUTHERBOURG;   A  Thorough   Bred  Stallion, 

THR     property     OF     J.    E.     DENI80N,     ESQ.,     OF     OB8INOTON,     NEWARK, 

To  which  the  special  prise  of  40  sovs.  for  the  best  hunting  stallion  was  awarded,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bojal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  lincoln,  in  1854* 

Lomherbourg,  bred  by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  1834,  is  by  Mameluke,  dam  by  Smolensko,  out  of  Miss 
(Chance,  by  Trinidad— Gipsy,  by  Guildford. 

Mameluke,  bred  by  Lord  Jersey  in  1824,  was  by  Partisan,  out  of  Miss  Sophia,  by  Stamford. 

Lomherbourg's  dam,  bred  in  1826,  is  also  the  dam  of  Hamlet,  Black  Stockings,  Black  Satin,  Sir 
Peter  Laurie,  &c. 

Lotttherbonrg  is  a  dark-brown  horse,  standing  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high.  He  has  great  bone 
«id  sabstance— is  perfectly  sound  in  all  respects,  wind  and  Umb— his  condition  very  good— and  his 
iction  remarkably  fine :  a  point  in  which  his  stock  almost  generally  take  after  him. 

LoQtherbourg  corered  for  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  but  has  travelled  chiefiy  since 
^  mum  to  this  country  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincohishire.  He  is  advertised  this  season  in  the 
^oghbourhood  of  Homcastle.    His  stock  are  said  to  be  very  promising,  powerful,  and  good-looking. 

T 
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THE    ACTION    OF    LIME    AS    A    MANURE. 


BY    CUTHBERT    W.    JOHNSON^    ESQ.,    F.B.S. 


The  action  of  lime  as  a  manure  has  lotigf, 
although  I  may  add  not  very  auccessfully,  enf^aged 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  chemist. 
They  have  both  laboured  to  explain  thd  tittion  on 
different  soils  of  this  extensively  employed  fertilizer. 
They  have  remarked  its  beneficial  operation  when 
first  need  to  certain  lands— the  generally  inferior, 
and  even  prejudicial  effect^  of  its  repeated  applica- 
tions. It  is  not  very  long  since  Professor  Johnston 
was  employed  in  this  important  investigation,  and 
still  more  recently  Professor  Way  has  in  other 
paths  been  labouring  for  a  similar  object. 

The  ordinary  explanation  of  the  very  limited  good 
effects  of  repeated  dressings  of  lime,  which  supposes 
that  it  it  arises  from  the  lime  having  thus  gradually 
accumulated  in  the  soil  until  more  is  no  longer 
needed  for  the  service  of  the  farmer's  crops,  was 
6hown  Lottie  tikn^  since  by  Prof^eor  Jobnfelon  to 
be  untenable.  But  as  this  conclumon  is  still  bo 
eomttion)  and  stands  et  the  Very  threshold  aa  it 
were  of  our  inquiries^  it  will  be  well  to  refresh  our 
memories  with  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
When  alluding  to  the  eommon  practice  of  adding 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  soil 
by  ploughing  the  thin  soils  resting  on  the  chalk 
into  the  substratum,  the  Professor  remarks  (Q^ar. 
Jour,  Agri,  1848,  p.  407) : — "When  from  five  to 
seven  ioches  of  pure  chalk  are  brought  up,  and 
mixed  with  an  upper  soil  of  only  six  inches  deep, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  mixed  soil  must  be  very  great.  And  since 
these  soils  so  deepened  become,  under  skilful  taiah- 
agement,  more  productive  than  before,  it  is  obvious 
therefore  that  the  presence  of  a  very  large  prof)^^- 
tion  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  not  alone  prevent  any 
soil  from  yielding  good  crops. ^^ 

nih)ugb  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hewitt  DaVis,  ita 
sending  me  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  of  sixch 
k  field  near  Ooydoh,  I  have  fbuud  it  to  contiiin  41 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of 
crumbled  ebalk.  The  iifttuhil  soil  of  the  pkifIB  of 
Athene  in  Oreece,  Which  produces  ^xetWeni  er^ps 
of  wheat,  but  is  liable  when  the  dry  season  arrives 
to  be  coveri»d  «ver  With  a  trust  of  saline  naslter 
\th\th  x>rtvtttkVB  tts  growinggram,  was  tlso  annlyied 
by  Professor  Johnston,  and  found  to  oentain  very 
nearly  as  much  lime  as  the  t;halk  soil  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Davis.  "  W«  conclttkle,  therefore,"  adds  the 
Professor,*' that  «8  much  as  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
soil  may  eonsist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  without  its 


being  by  this  causd  rehdered  Unproductive.  The 
soil  from  Athens  contained,  per  cent. — 

Organic  matter  . ,         . .         . .        •  •    575 
Sdta  soluble  in  water  (common  salt  and 

sulphate  of  soda) 0*20 

Gypsum  ..         ..         ..         ••     0'18 

Oxides  of  iron  . .         . .      *  .  •        •  •    2'91 

Alumina  . .         . .         . .        . .     8*35 

Carbonate  of  lime  (finely  divided  lime- 
stone) . .         . .         . .         . .  38'08 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         ..         ..    0*73 

Phosphate  of  lime        • .         . .         *  •    0*03 
Siliceous  matter  ..         ..         ..  50*33" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  some  soils  contain  is  remarkable  for  its 
smtilness.  Thus  the  nth  marsh  lands  of  Hulstein 
and  East  Friesland  were  found  by  Spreogel  to 
contain  only  the  following  amount  per  cent.— 

The  aoil  «r  the  mmh  klidi  «f  Hdal^) 

only      •  •         k  I  .  >         • .         . .    0*2 

The  salt  marshes  of  ^aat  friesland      . .    0'6 

But,  as  Professor  J<^nBton  very  correctly'  add«, 
"  many  causes  may  contribate  to  furnish  soch  soils 
with  a  constant  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime,  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  demands  of  the  crops  they  pro- 
duce. The  floodings  to  which  these  lands  an 
subject,  or  the  supplies  of  water  that  are  constantly 
brought  into  them  from  beneath,  no  doubt  con- 
tribute in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  permanent 
richness  of  the  soil  they  bear.  When,  therefore, 
the  farmer  attributes  the  evils  of  over-liming  to  the 
presence  of  any  particular  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
toil,  he  adopts  a  very  natural,  but  a  very  erroneousi 
conclusion." 

That  th!^  is  hot  th«  t-eft)  cause  might  be  seen  by 
a  little  calculation.  If  the  farmer  only  subtracted 
from  the  amount  of  lime  applied  \6  a  soil  the  pro* 
i^ortion  removed  ftom  it— fiwt,  by  the  crops; 
sebbndly^  dis«oh«d  itt  Ikfe  draina^  walersf  and 
lastly,  the  Tery  considerable  prepoviion  aliomidtDg 
naturally  iH  %h%  tnoat  valuable  ci^ii^aled  soils- 
it  WovlM  be  8«en  that  tlie  amount  of  Moie  applied 
to  a  aoil  in  a  long  (course  of  yeara  could  hardly 
operate  injuriously  by  causing  an  ««duapropoitieb 
in  tlw  coil  of  thw  ev0r  aaaentiidly  fMvsent  earth. 
But  the  torrectAeaa  of  the  conclusion  does  not  rest 
upon  mere  calculation.  Professor  Johnston  (Qi^r. 
Jour.  Agri,  1 848,  p.  530)  has  shown  by  analysis  ibat 
certain  "  over-limed"  soils  do  not  owe  their  de- 

• 

creased  fertility  to  the  largeness  of  their  proportion 
of  lime.    He  describes  tnese  supposed  effects  in 
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•ooM  portioM  of  SooUandy  on  tluD,  mooriib 
or  oa  Wflaimtd  put^  m  apparent  in  randeriog  the 
knd  hoUaw  to  tha  treads  so  moch  to  that  tho  foot 
uoMtiiBet  sinks  into  it  i  ibe  soil  is  open»  light,  and 
porous.  Turnips  and  bairley  grow  well  upon  it ; 
oats  and  clover  vefose  to  yiald  proiitabla  rstums. 
It  u,  ia  fact,  too  light  and  open  for  those  last  oamed 
crops,  which  require  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity  in 
the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are  to  fix  themselves. 
"This  condition  of  the  soil,"  adds  Professor  John- 
•too,  "is  neualJy  ascribed  to  too  large  additions  of 
liow  being  auule  i  and  the  expression  over'UtMd 
applied  to  land  in  this  state  seems  to  imply  that  too 
large  a  proportion  of  lime  is  still  aetnally  eontaioed 
in  it.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  is 
really  the  caae,  I  procured  from  Ballindallocfa,  in 
Danffshire,  several  specimens  of  soil  in  this  light, 
porous,  over-limed  condition,  in  which  they  were 
incapable  of  growing  oats  and  clover.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  100  parts 
of  three  of  the  specimens — 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Organic  matter     • .  10*29  9*54  5'65 

Soluble  salts         ..  0*45  0'15  0*50 

Oxidee of  iron      . .  2*49  3*68  050 

Alumina        ..      ..  1*71  254  1*11 

Carboaate  of  lime.  1*40  0  69  1*10 

Ojcidc  of  manganese  —  072  — 
Insoluble        matter, 

chiefly  sand        ..  8177  8279  91*20'* 

We  see,  then,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  car- 
booate  of  lime  existing  in  these  three  specimens 
amounted  to  only  1*40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lowest 
oaly  0.69.  Now  compare  that  with  the  analysis  of 
good  Eoils,  like  that  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  or  those 
resting  00  our  chalk  formation,  and  note  in  what 
a  much  larger  proportion  the  lime  is  often  found  in 
them. 

The  result  of  Professor  Way^s  researches  "  On 
the  Influence  of  Lime  on  the  Absorptive  Properties 
of  Soils "  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land (vol.  XV.  p.  491).  He  evidently  laboured 
under  the  impression,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
experiments,  that  lime  assisted  in  the  absorptiim 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  ammonia  contained  in 
cultivated  soils — a  position  which  his  repeated  ex* 
periroents  do  not  seem  to  support.  This  he  admits 
with  bis  usual  candour ;  but,  as  he  truly  enough 
remarks,  when  alluding  to  his  not-yet-concluded 
series  of  valuable  experiments,  "  certain  inferences 
nuy,  however,  safely  and  with  advantage  be  drawn 
from  the  results  already  obtained.  The  first  of 
these  is  one  which  is  not  entirely  new,  namely,  that 
soils  and  subsoils,  long  below  the  reach  of  ordinary 
larm  operations,  always  contain  a  very  sensible 
quantity  of  ammonia.  In  the  following  table  of 
the  resolta  of  some  experiments^  the  lowest  per- 


eentaga  which  it  axhibita  would  constitute  a  vary 
considerate  quantity  of  ammonia,  whan  calculated 
on  an  acra  of  soil  1  whilst  in  the  case  of  sample  No. 
15  the  quantity  of  ammonia  present  is  very  many 
times  more  than  would  be  added  in  a  very  heavy 
dressing  of  guano  or  other  ammoniacal  manure.  In 
iha  following  table,  No.  15  was  the  top  soil  of 
London  clay ;  No.  16,  the  same  soil  from  1|  to  2 
feet  from  the  surface  i  No.  1 7i  the  same  soil  from 
3i  feet  from  tha  surface  :-«• 


Ammonia  in  1,0001 
grains  —  natural  > 
soil I 

Ammonia  in  1,000  1 
grains — soil  after  \ 
liming J 


No.  16. 


0*293 


0*1692 


No.  16. 


0'1815 


01027 


No.  If. 


0-085 


0*Q404 


*•  The  second  result**  (adds  the  Professor)  "  which 
is  exhibited  by  these  experiments,  is,  that  the  action 
of  lime  in  the  presence  of  water  is  to  set  free  from 
the  soil  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half  of  the  am- 
monia. This  result  is  so  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
cases,  that  we  are  justifled  in  believing  it  to  be  doe 
to  some  special  cause,  and  probably  it  arises  from 
the  existence  of  some  compound  silicates  contain- 
ing ammonia,  of  which  lime,  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  replace  one-half — forming,  for  instance, 
a  double  silicate  of  alumina,  with  half  lime  and  half 
ammonia.  But  a  further  suggestion  is  conveyed  by 
the  result  of  these  experiments.  Lime  is  capable 
of  liberating  one-half  of  the  ammonia  contained  in 
a  soil.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  for  profitable  agri- 
cultural use,  the  ammonia  of  the  soil  is  too  tightly 
locked  up  in  it  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  very 
powers  of  the  soil  to  unite  with  and  preserve  the 
elements  of  manure  are,  however  excellent  a  pro- 
vision of  nature,  yet  in  some  degree  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  the  abnormal  crops  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  to  cultivate  ?  In  the  case  of 
ammonia  locked  up  in  the  soil,  lime  may  be  the 
remedy  at  the  command  of  the  farmer — his  means 
of  rendering  immediately  available  stores  of  wealth 
which  can  otherwise  only  slowly  be  brought  into 
use.  In  this  view,  lime  would  well  deserve  the 
somewhat  vague  name  that  has  been  given  to  it, 
namely,  that  of  a  '  stimulant  ;*  for  its  application 
would  in  some  sort  be  an  application  of  ammonia ; 
whilst  its  excessive  application,  by  driving  off  am- 
monia, would  lead  to  all  the  disastrous  effects  which 
are  so  justly  attributed  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
push  this  assumption  too  far ;  but,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  it,  it  points  out  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing lime  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals, 
rather  than  in  large  doses  once  in  many  yean/* 
To  an  such  valuable  researches  as  these,  the  in- 
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quiring  fanner  will  heartily  bid  God's  speed.  The 
difficult  struggle  in  which  the  cultivator  is  engaged 
in  rendering  the  soil  capable  of  producing  crops 
such  as  Nature  did  not  clothe  it  with,  renders 
necessary  many  artificial  appliances  to  make  the 
soil  equal  to  the  task  required  of  it.  Of  the  many 
dressings  of  an  earthy  nature  long  successfully 
used  in  England,  lime  has  long  held  a  prominent 
place.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  its  use  would 
still  materially  extend,  if  its  action  were  better 
understood ;  for  on  many  soils  it  produces  the 
most  powerful  effects.    But  the  uncertain  way  in 


which  it  operates,  the  injurious  excess  in  wbich  it 
has  been  frequently  employed,  has  often  induced  its 
true  value  to  be  doubted,  and  even  its  use  restricted 
in  the  farm  leases  of  certain  districts.  It  is  by  tboi 
striving  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  which  encircle 
all  our  efforts  to  aid  Nature  in  her  operations  that 
we  may  hope  to  obtain  such  true  and  valuable 
knowledge  as  will  protect  the  farmer  not  only  from 
the  injurious  mistakes  which  he  sometimes  com- 
mits, from  not  understanding  the  chemical  opera- 
tion of  the  manures  he  employs,  but  from  the  iU 
effects  of  many  a  restruning  covenant  in  his  lease. 


THE    SOILS    BEST    ADAPTED    FOR    LEGUMINOUS    CROPS. 


At  this  late  period  of  sowing  leguminous  crops, 
it  may  be  too  late  to  prolong  advice  upon  the 
soils  best  adapted  for  them;. the  best  sorts  of 
beans  and  peas  for  different  purposes,  &c. ;  but 
while  the  management  of  these  crops  is  an  up- 
permost subject  with  the  farmers  of  a  large 
proportion  of  every  county,  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  examine  into  the  various  systems  of  culture 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  remember  that  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal has  not  alone  to  discuss  novel  propositions 
or  confine  its  endeavours  to  the  extension  of  new 
and  successful  methods,  but  must  make  ample 
allowance  for  that  class  of  humble  farmers  who  do 
not  possess  the  means  of  carrying  out  many  im- 
proved modes  of  management  which  they  fully  ap- 
preciate and  approve.  While  we  urge  great  altera- 
tions, therefore,  upon  the  attention  of  men  of 
capital  and  superior  intelligence,  it  is  equally  our 
duty  to  recommend  old-fashioned  husbandmen  to 
adopt  improvements  long  ago  understood  and  ap- 
plied by  leading  agriculturists. 

Now  beans  have  always  been  one  of  the  two  or 
three  corn  crops  in  a  bare  fallow  rotation  on 
land  too  strong  for  producing  roots ;  and  when  any- 
one has  suggested  that  some  better  use  might  be 
made  of  this  crop  than  letting  it  merely  help  (like 
the  white  com)  to  foul  and  exhaust  the  soil,  he  has 
too  commonly  found  the  majority  of  farmers  to 
whom  he  appealed  as  proof  as  their  sun-baked  clay 
against  any  new  impression.  No  class  of  men 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  an  advanta- 
geous proposal  without  a  substantial  warrant  for  so 
doing ;  and,  accordingly,  the  less  enlightened  order 
of  farmers  have  contended  that  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  bare  fallow — ^to  avoid  which  must  be  the 
object  of  a  different  employment  of  the  bean  crop— 
is  indispensable  to  the  cleaning  of  heavy  clay  land ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  cheaper  to  get  all  the 
corn  they  can  in  the  common  way,  and  then  clean 
thoroughly  in  one  season,  than  to  expend  capital 


and  labour  in  a  longer  course  of  cropping)  in- 
cluding green  crops,  which  are  neither  as  profit- 
able as  corn,  nor  half  as  cleansing  as  dead  fallow. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  better  system  of  bean- 
growing  is  advocated  as  one  means  among  others 
of  shunning  the  costly  process  of  dead-fallowing. 
The  question,  therefore,  comes  to  this  issue: 
are  bare  fallows  really  indispensable  upon  a  well- 
drained  and  subsoil-broken  clay,  in  spite  of  the 
most  ameliorating  course  of  crops  and  tillage  that 
can  be  economically  pursued  ?  If  any  scientific 
agriculturist  thinks  not,  he  may  obtain  plenty  of 
affirmative  answers  from  intelligent  occupiers  upon 
the  Oxford  clay  and  blue  lias.  Nevertheless,  wc 
agitators  and  abettors  of  all  agricultural  progress 
continue  to  insist  that  what  has  been  successfully 
and  profitably  accomplished  for  a  long  succession 
of  years  in  one  locality,  can  answer  just  as  well  in 
another,  having  an  identical  character  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  other  accessory  conditions.  Let  us, 
then,  state  briefly  some  of  the  systems  of  cropping 
which  have  banished  dead  fallows  and  made  good 
use  of  the  bean  crop,  without  referring  to  any 
complicated  twin  growth  of  beans  and  turnips,  or 
other  mixtures,  requiring  the  cleanest  and  highest 
farming ;  or  to  the  processes  of  burning  clay,  ap- 
plying lime,  or  dressing  with  specific  manures. 

One  system  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  select- 
ing such  crops  as  have  a  tendency  to  render  heavy 
land  friable  by  the  mechanical  action  of  their  roots, 
while  at  the  same  time  ameliorating  it  in  other 
ways — as  vetches,  winter  beans,  and  clover.  In 
1842,  Mr.  Stace  described,  in  a  prize  essay,  the 
following  rotation,  which  he  followed  in  Sussex  :— 
First  year :  Winter-tares,  turnips,  and  rape.  The 
tares  are  sown  the  previous  year  on  a  wlnte^ 
bean  stubble,  which  is  ploughed,  worked,  and 
manured  for  the  purpose,  care  being  taken  to 
use  rough  unfermented  dung ;  as  the  less  in* 
is  decomposed  the  lighter  and  drier  wUl  he  i^ 
land  in  spring,  after  the  taras  are  fed  off.    That  the 
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t&KS  may  come  up  in  sucoeaaional  crops,  they  are 
sown  at  four  different  times,  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  end  of  October ;  a  proportion  of 
rye  being  mixed  with  the  tares  on  one  plot,  and 
wheat  with  them  on  another,  the  later  sowings 
being  of  tares  alone.  This  is  fed  off  with  sheep 
in  spring,  the  folds  being  shifted  twice  a  day,  and 
the  forage  cut  and  put  in  moveable  cribs.  As  fast 
as  the  land  is  cleared  of  tares,  weather  permitting, 
it  is  prepared  for  turnips;  and  Mr.  Stace  has  found 
that  heavy  land  becomes  earlier  dry  and  friable  after 
bearing  a  crop  of  tares  than  after  a  winter  fallow. 
An  early  sort  of  turnips  for  feeding  off  with  sheep 
is  sown  at  the  end  of  May :  all  the  ground  that  can 
be  prepared  before  the  middle  of  June  is  sown  with 
swedes,  to  be  carried  off  the  land ;  a  later  sort  is 
sown  by  the  end  of  June ;  and  rape  is  then  put  in 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  land.  Second  year: 
Wheat  Third  year :  Clover  on  one«half,  sown  on 
the  wheat,  and  reserved  for  mowing.  The  other 
half  of  the  land  is  sown  with  trefoil  and  rye-  grass, 
which  produces  good  food  in  the  wheat  stubble 
after  harvest  and  early  in  the  spring ;  it  is  then 
ploughed  up,  and  when  dry  enough  sown  with 
spring  tares  in  successive  plots  till  the  beginning 
of  May.  In  feeding  these  tares  off  with  sheep  the 
land  is  manured  for  the  following  wheat  crop ;  and 
the  clover-ley  may  be  manured  by  folding  on  it  at 
night  those  sheep  which  are  eating  off  the  turnips 
and  rape,  as  the  land  on  which  the  latter  grow  has 
aheady  been  sufficiently  enriched.  Fourth  year : 
Wheat.  Fifth  year:  Winter  beans.  These  are 
drilled  in  October  on  the  ploughed  wheat-stubble ; 
and  the  rows  are  Made  apart  in  order  that  the  horse« 
hoe  may  keep  the  land  as  clean  as  possible. 

In  this  rotation  there  is  provision  made  for 
extirpating  couch,  early  spring  tillage  for  com 
crops  (such  as  oats  and  spring  beans)  is  avoided, 
and  abundance  of  green  food  is  supplied  for  the 
manufacture  of  good  manure. 

But  on  really  stiff  clays,  where  no  root-crops 
can  he  grown  at  all,  how  can  we  abolish  the  bare 
fallow  by  the  help  of  beans  ?  Mr.  Vallentine,  in 
his  admirable  practical  prize  essay  "  On  the  Culti- 
vation of  Beans  and  Peas,''  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Jowmal,  demon- 
strates the  utility  of  the  following  course:  Ist, 
beans,  dunged;  2nd,  barley;  3rd,  seeds;  4tb, 
wheat.  This  may  be  extended  into  a  fifth  or  sixth 
coarse  by  alternating  oats  for  barley,  and  having 
two  years'  seeds.  Winter  beans  are  only  to  be 
sown  when  the  land  is  clean,  as  the  early  autumn 
ploughiog  assists  the  spread  of  couch.  To  make 
Wis  a  cleaning  crop,  plough  early  in  winter,  ap- 
plying the  manure,  if  possible,  at  the  same  time ; 
for  no^ng  is  more  certain,  both  in  principle  and 
'ipmnce,  than  that  the  fermentiiig  dung  phy- 


sically improves  the  soil  during  this  winter  burial, 
so  that  scarcely  any  labour  beside  heavy  harrow- 
ing,  or  it  may  be  a  scarifying,  is  needed  to  precede 
the  drill  in  spring.  The  beans  must  be  in  wide 
rows,  and  repeatedly  and  deeply  horse-hoed.  A 
bare  fallow  may  be  the  only  available  method  for 
cleaning  foul  land ;  but  this  bean-management  is 
well  adapted  to  keep  it  in  a  clean  state,  when  com- 
bined with  autumn  tillage  in  other  parts  of  the 
course.  The  main  points  are,  early  winter  plough- 
ing, and  spring  and  summer  surface- tillage ;  and 
as  an  incidental  advantage,  Mr.  Vallentine  men- 
tions his  own  observation  that  the  beans  are  less 
liable  to  disease  after  winter  than  after  spring- 
manuring. 

To  exemplify  a  system  which  seems  a  compro' 
mise  between  a  naked  fallow  and  a  fallow  green* 
crop,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  meet  with 
favour  on  very  strong  clays,  we  add  the  following 
six-course  rotation  of  a  very  skilful  manager  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted :— 1st :    Fallow,  which, 
after  being  well  wrought  and  cleaned,  is  manured 
with  twelve  bushels  of  bones  per  acre,  to  insure  a 
good  crop  of  white  mustard  sown  in  July-r-a  small 
portion  being  reserved  for  tares.    In  autumn  the 
mustard  is  ploughed  down,  to  enrich  the  clay  for 
the  main  crop. — 2nd.  Wheat :  The  stubble  being 
dunged  in  November,  is  ploughed  for  (3rd)  Beans, 
which  early  in  spring  are  drilled  on  the  friable 
winter  furrow.    The  beans  are  not  horse-hoed,  but 
thoroughly  well  hand-weeded.    The  bean-stubble 
is  twice  ploughed  before  winter,  by  which  (being  in 
a  dry  state)  the  growth  of  root-weeds  is  checked  ; 
and  in  spring  the  land  is  merely  stirred  with  a 
large  harrow  in  preparing  for  (4th)  Barley,  the 
pulverized  condition  of  the  upper  soil  being  just 
suited  both  to  the  barley  seed  and  the  small  seeds 
of  (the  5th  crop)  Clover,  sown  at  the  same  time. 
Well-rotted  manure  is  laid  on  the  young  seeds  after 
the  barley  crop  has  been  removed,  to  encourage  a 
heavy  crop  for  feeding  off  with  sheep,  which  re- 
ceive also  a  supply  of  peas  or  beans  daily.     A 
small  portion  of  the  seeds  is  mown  for  hay.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  the  land  thus  enriched  is 
ploughed ;  and,  after  lying  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather  for  about  a  month,  is  harrowed  and 
drilled  with  (6th)  Wheat. 

This  rotation  and  management  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  our  readers  :  and  let  them  particularly 
note  the  avoidance  of  spring  ploughing  for  both  the 
spring  com  crops ;  the  winter  exposure  of  the  land 
three  times  during  thecourse,  and /too year*  together: 
the  winter  burying  of  manure  for  spring  beans  ; 
the  early  forcing  of  the  seeds  by  an  autumn  dressing 
of  dung  ;  and  the  enriching  of  the  fallow  with  wheat* 
food  in  the  shape  of  green  vegetable  manure,  forced 
by  a  heavy  appdicatlon  of  bones. 
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No.  IV. 

STEAM  CULTURE:  MANAGEMENT  UNDER 
A  NEW  SYSTEM. 

How  are  these  appliances  to  be  brought  into 
general  use?  We  need  not  repeat,  except  to  save 
time  in  reference,  that  having  obtained  a  cultivator 
such  as  I  have  suggested,  to  be  worked  hj  the 
steam-engine,  our  first  act  of  business  shall  be  in 
the  spring,  in  sowing  a  field  with  barlej,  allowing 
ourselves  a  ver^  limited  number  of  cart-horses. 

PuTTi  VQ  IN  Co»N  CftQP8.«-«W«  Ul(a  our  engine 
and  cultivator  to  the  field,  and  plaoe  the  engine  in  t 
cei^venieni  position*  affix  the  two  anoborages  at  each 
und  of  oar  work,  and  attach  our  cultivator  to  th# 
wif»»rope,  Tba  st«aii  is  up,  «n4  (be  work  pro* 
seadi.  We  brsak  up  and  pulveriae  the  aoil  to  the 
depth  of  fivepr  six  inches,  and  leavf  it  in  chequered 
fines*  The  anchorages  are  of  course  moved  at 
fvery  end  by  an  attendant  in  rsAdinesa,  so  as  to 
lake  the  next  draft,  and  this  by  rule,  so  as  not  to 
vary  the  breadth,  and  to  prevent  intermission  in 
tbo  work*  When  a  sufficient  breadth  of  work  or 
bud  i»  attained,  wa  loose  from  the  cultivator,  and 
in  liau  thereof  attach  our  drill  to  the  rope,  and 
barrows  U>  the  axle  of  the  drill,  or  other  simple 
contrivance  <  tba  sowing  and  harrowing  in  the  seed 
thus  proceed  together.  The  sama  course  will 
suffice  for  all  other  crops  requiriqg  the  like  simple 
process,  as  thosa  of  oats,  b^ans,  and  peas,  as  also 
wheat  in  the  autumn,  &c. 

Fallowing. — In  fallowing,  the  course  to  be 
pursued  must  vary  according  (o  ciroum stances,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  dififisrent  soils.  To  describe 
one  course,  which,  for  want  of  space,  and  to  avoid 
being  tedious,  must  suffice.  The  land,  of  course, 
must  be  subsoil-drained :  there  ean  be  no  good 
Ikrming  without  it.  In  the  autumn  or  winter,  it 
should  be  broken  up  in  the  most  open  and  in  the 
roughest  manner  for  which  our  machine  is  adapted ; 
so  that  the  pieces  of  soil  are  large  and  ohequery, 
and  laid  well  apart  to  give  room  for  atmospheric 
iniuenoes  or  aeration,  and  to  make  it  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  tranoh-work  or  digging.  In 
the  early  t  pring,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  suitable,  it 
should  again  be  broken  up,  still  leaving  it  rough  and 
open.  After  this,  it  will  be  desirable  to  use  eome 
of  our  most  approved  scarifiers— Bentall's,  Biddle's, 
Coleman's,  ke, — or  the  ordinary  drags,  as  in  all 
oases  the  steady  draught  of  sueh  implements  will 
legye  the  rubbish  mora  avenly  on  the  aurfkoa,  for 


gathering  oif  by  manual  labour.  These  imple- 
menta,  as  aleo  the  eommon  harraw  and  rvbbiih^ 
rake,  may  readily  ba  worked  by  the  sasae  appa- 
ratua.  In  this  way  fallowing  may  advantageouily 
proceed  with  every  proapect  of  benefit  to  Hw  leil. 
When  all  is  aafficieiUly  worked,  and  a  fine  tilth 
obtauied,  and  ridging  for  tumipa  is  reqnired,  tbrse 
or  four  moolding  or  doable»^tom  pboghs  nsy  be 
attached  to  the  engine-rope,  aa  before  named,  and 
the  work  thue  aat  out  (br  raanaring.  This  nseut 
ring  had  better  ba  aecompliehed  by  horses  sod 
carts }  although  it  is  possible  to  do  even  this  wofli 
by  the  engine  and  anchoragee,  if  the  manure  ii 
Udd  in  convenient  and  aultahla  heaps  where  re* 
quired,  t.  e.,  on  the  headlands  or  otherwise.  IhMe 
things  would  soon  become  matters  of  arrangseasot 
-^(however,  if  the  new  lights  are  to  prevail,  tbis 
manuring  is  all  to  ba  eflTeetod  by  hydrants  in  s 
liquid  form).  When  a  sufficient  apace  is  maaured, 
the  closing  up  the  ridges  may  go  on  in  succession, 
opening  a  few  bouts,  and  than  closing  others  si  the^ 
are  manured,  to  ba  fblbwed  by  the  drilling.  On 
fiat  work  it  may  be  deairabla  to  manure  ip  tbe 
winter,  or  prior  to  the  aeoond  operation  with  tba 
eultivator.  It  will  thus  become  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil;  and  before  tha  aammer^s  suabai 
power  to  dry  it,  to  its  serious  injur)'. 

HAHVBaTiNQ.-r-  It  would  ba  m  matter  of  easy 
adjustment  to  attach  and  work  one  or  more  rfspiai 
machines  with  the  engine,  wire«rope,and  anchoragsi 
either  to  cut  grass  or  oorni  and,  prpvidipg  the 
stacks  are  made  in  the  field,  the  erop  may  bff 
readily  carrisd  by  aid  of  the  engine,  Ate.  Tbe  rows 
of  stooks  may  be  laid  on  carriages  with  ^ility»  ths 
carriage  being  stopped  at  each  stook  by  relsiiog 
tba  elasp  as  in  ploughing,  and  already  described,  or 
the  loading  may  proceed  as  tba  carrisgss  slovlf 
pass  alongf  Horses  may  ba  uaeful  in  drawing  tbe 
carriage  from  the  anchorage  to  the  stack  and  back* 
But  this  latter  operation,  that  of  hanrestiDg  corn 
by  aid  of  steam,  seems  superfiooue,  as  ths  borMf 
necessarily  required  for  such  purposes  should 
sufficsi  I  only  wish  to  show  that  this,  too,  if  so 
'^agricultural  possibility.'' 

DRAiNAoa.-^In  works  of  drainage  thestesm 
engine  may  be  very  efiPeetually  employed,  ft  ^^ 
not  be  requisite  for  every  farmer  to  keep  s 
draining-plough  like  Mr.  Fowler's,  on  his  fsrn; 
but  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  suoh  t 
one  in  every  dlstriot,  to  ba  let  out  for  general  s#r- 
viee.  No  manual  labour  ean  do  work  taen  efii- 
eiantly  than  ii  dona  by  this  implsman|»  nor  HM^ 
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avanlff  and  in  toeh  ezaet  lines,  the  pipes  being 
made  to  correspond  with  the  site  of  the  bore  or 
foot.  They  fit  admivablf,  and  are  left  firm  and 
iftit,  as  the  plovf  h  proceeds. 

Thns,  what  with  the  thrashing  and  other  yard 
work,  the  calti^rating  and  other  fiell  work,  the 
iteam^engine  maybepretty  nearly  employed  during 
the  whole  year. 

Those  farmers  who  have  smaller  occupations 
may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  join  company  in 
the  ownership  and  use  of  one;  or,  as  in  the 
common  thrashing  machines,  many  may  be  hept 
for  parpoeee  of  letting  out  to  hire,  which  will  bring 
this  mode  of  enltore  within  the  means  of  every 
farmer  in  Great  Britain. 


No.  V. 


STEAM  CULTURE. 

The  Makaobment  and  Preparation  of 
THE  Land  for  Steam  Culture. — There  can- 
pot  remain  a  doubt  but  that,  with  a  new  order 
of  culture,  a  new  course  of  management  must 
be  pursued.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  give  up 
some  of  our  long-cherished  and  highly-approved 
processes,  both  in  executing  and  finishing  off  our 
Work.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  experience  of  the 
^sure  we  derive  in  viewing  fields  neatly  laid  out, 
ftth  furrows  straight  and  regular,  or  ridges  equal 
n^  even,  or  lands  nicely  rounded  and  smoothly 
tnaauredi  and  we  know  that  good  must  result 
from  such  attentive  management ;  but  we  do  not 
think  this  beautlftilly  neat  management  is  wholly 
indifpensable  to  a  successful  crop.  It  may  be  the 
work  of  years  before  such  regularity  and  unifor- 
mity in  field  work  can  be  attained  by  the  new  ap- 
pliances for  steam  culture,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  ultimately  it  will  be  attained,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  culti- 
vator. 

It  is  very  probable  that  for  the  present  our  fields 
will  have  to  be  cultivated  in  sections,  or  In  squares, 
or  in  oblong  patches,  according  to  opr  length  of 
wlrc-rope,  the  form  of  the  field,  or  from  other 
minor  causes.  We  say  it  is  probable ;  but  steam 
caltivation  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  discarded  on 
that  account :  we  only  wish  to  guard  our  readers 
if(ni\9i  rash  or  unreasonable  opposition,  because 
perfection  is  not  at  once  to  be  arrived  at.  IJow- 
eycr,  we  think  that  in  our  last  paper  we  clearly 
ihowed,  that  even  such  field  work  could  be  exe- 
cuted, and  with  mathematical  accuracy  and  pre- 
cition,  and  also  with  great  facility. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  shew  that,  in  some 
respects,  our  course  of  management  must  be  more 
^apted  and  conformed  to  this  new  mode  of  culti- 
mtion. 


Root  Wbbds  must  bb  BXTiRVATBD.^^The 
great  obstacle  to  a  rotatory  mode  of  culture,  or  in 
breaking  up  the  soil,  is  the  existence  or  prevalence 
of  root  weeds.  The  roots  of  twitch,  and  other- 
knot-rooted  weeds,  when  broken  or  cut,  form  ad- 
ditional »et$,  and  thus  muhiply  plants  indefinitely, 
and  most  injuriously.  We  have  very  little  experi- 
ence in  rotatory  cultivation;  but,  from  the  few  ex- 
periments we  have  seen,  it  is  our  impression  that 
rotatory  machines  break  up  more  iets,  and  inter- 
mingle them  more  with  the  soil  moved,  than  is 
done  in  plough  culture ;  we  think,  therefore,  that 
fiir  greater  attention  must  bs  paid  to  the  eradicat- 
ing these  pests  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it : 
these  root  weeds  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  great 
barrier  to  steam  cultivation,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  Forking,  hand  picking,  and 
other  unwearied  attention  in  detail,  and  the  many 
ways  of  destroying  these  pests,  which  every  farmer 
will  best  understand,  foresee,  and  practise,  may 
keep  down  the  bane. 

In  urging  this  matter  more  particularly,  we  by 
no  means  detract  from  the  power  of  steam  appli- 
ances to  eradicate  twitch  and  root  weeds ;  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  more  eflScacious  method  than  by 
horse  power,  under  any  circumstances ;  but  we  do 
not  think  its  best  and  legitimate  application  is  to 
be  for  such  uses.  We  think  that  its  greatest  benefit 
will  arise  from  cfiTecting  deep  cultivation,  by  tear- 
ing  up,  breaking  up  the  soil,  at  great  and  irregular 
depths,  by  causing  more  thorough  pulverization, 
thus  bringing  more  particles  of  soil  into  active  use. 
By  these  means  adding  vastly  to  the  power  of  pro- 
duction, and  extending  the  growth  of  crops; 
widening  the  usual  routine  or  rotation  of  cropping, 
by  permitting  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
new  species  of  crops  on  various  soils  hitlierto 
not  grown  upon  them.  It  will  also  give  a  con- 
tinuity to  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  in- 
dependently of  the  fallowing  processes,  by  giving 
greater  facilities  in  variable  weather  for  cultivation 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  horse ; 
by  the  extent  of  work  it  could  efffect  in  a  given 
time ;  and  by  its  capability  to  perform  that  expedi- 
tiously at  the  precise  time.  These  advantages,  and 
many  others,  would  be  derived  from  steam  culture. 
We  might  stay  to  point  out  how  these  bensAts  ac- 
crue ;  but,  as  our  spsce  is  limited,  we  only  lay  be^ 
fore  our  readers  such  outlines  as  we  deem  but 
barely  sufllcient  to  cause  and  enable  them  to  think 
out  the  subject  for  themselves. 

Open  Courses  op  Culture  necessary.— 
We  are  satisfied  in  our  conviction  that  the  cus- 
tomary courses  of  culture,  such  as  the  "  four-course 
shift,"  "the  five-course  shift,"  or  any  other  "shift," 
must  give  way  to  the  all-powerful  operations  of 
eflective  implements  worked  by  steam  power.    We 
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look  for  a  vastly  extended  and  onfettered  order  of 
agriculture;  we  anticipate  a  vast  and  complete 
series  of  f|[arden-like  culture  carried  out  upon  every 
variety  of  soil,  aided,  as  it  will  be,  by  manuring  of 
every  available  character,  the  preparations  for  which 
are  evidently  going  on  favourably;  we  look  for  a 
higher  order  of  cultivators,  for  a  class  of  men  of 
such  intelligence,  character,  and  enterprise,  that  no 
landlord  or  agent  would  desire  to  circumscribe  or 
control  in  their  efforts.  We  know  that  good  culti- 
vation and  abundance  go  hand  in  hand,  and  must 
go  on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  There  is  no  bound 
or  limit  to  good  cultivation,  but  in  restricted  crop- 
ping. We  strongly  advocate  the  most  liberal  order 
of  culture  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  the  aboli- 


tion of  all  limitations  as  to  cropping  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord:  the  only  restriction  required  is, 
that  the  cultivation  and  management  shaU  be  good, 
and  everything  done  in  a  husbandlike  loaimer. 
Good  cultivation  must  enhance  the  value  as  well 
as  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil;  we  know  of 
no  bounds  to  either.  There  can  be  no  exhauBtion 
of  the  soil  under  good  cultivation,  be  the  crops 
what  they  may.  Good  cultivation  combines  deep 
and  thorough  pulverisation,  cleanliness  in  manage- 
ment, ample  replenishment  of  the  soil,  and  a  doe 
regard  to  alternations  in  cropping ;  this  done,  this 
accomplished,  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  alike 
content;  but  if  the  tenant  fails  to  do  his  part,  then 
nothing  can  be  fairer  than  a  landlord's  restrictioni. 


THE     SEWAGE     OF    LONDON. 


The  recent  discussions  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  Sewage  of  the  Metropolis  have  turned  out  to 
be  something  very  like  this  sewage  itself.  A  pe- 
culiarly small  amount  of  valuable  matter  may  be 
discovered  in  an  immense  out-pouring  of  what  is 
good  for  Utile  or  nothing.  At  least  such  can  be 
the  only  fair  analysis  of  the  first  of  these  two 
meetings.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  result 
of  this  sitting  did  not  tend  to  advance  the  question 
one  iota.    like  Lord  Hoppergollop's  stairs — 

"  Three  itorejs  high,  long,  dull,  and  old, 
Am  great  Lorda'  stories  often  are," 

were  the  stories  of  the  savans,  commissioners,  and 
others,  who  almost  entirely  occupied  the  evening. 
FromMr.Lawes,who  commenced,  to  Mr.  Ward,  who 
concluded — both  with  terribly  long  stories  to  tell — 
the  only  really  practical  information  we  arrived  at  was 
that  which  everybody  knew  well  enough  already. 
Mr.  Lawes  read  a  most  elaborate  paper,  duly  pro- 
vided with  tables  and  statistics,  to  show  us  of  what 
sewage  consisted,  and  what  fertilizing  properties 
were  to  be  derived  from  it  This  was  the  grand 
point  of  his  address,  most  laboriously  carried  out 
we  are  quite  willing  to  allow,  but  coming  to  almost 
precisely  the  same  conclusions  Professor  Way  did 
sometime  since.  Everybody,  in  fact,  was  ready 
with  a  justly  merited  compliment  to  Professor  Way. 
He  had  told  them  what  might  be  expected  from 
town  sewage.  If  any  confirmation  was  required, 
Mr.  Lawes  certainly  gave  it,  but  beyond  this  we 
gathered  little.  The  Professor,  however,  had  gone 
further,  and  assured  us  that  the  only  method  in  which 
sewage  could  be  profitably  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  must  be  in  a  liquid  state,  ^ain, 
Mr.  Lawes  said  "  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  These 
were  the  grand  results  of  that  meeting — "long, 
dull,  and  old  "—on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March. 


As  for  the  rest  of  the  speakers,  we  would  not 

weary  our  readers  by  attempting  to  follow  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  occasion.  Colonel  Challoner, 

paid  them  the  rather  questionable  compliment  of 

*'  their  aU  agreeing  to  differ."  Mr.  Chadwick,  tohe 

sure,  was  almost  called  upon  to  repeat  himself,  u 

justice  to  what  he  had  really  before  said  on  the 

subject,  but  he  added  little  that  was  novel :  Mt 

Mr.Ward— that  most  sanguine  of  commissionew- 

came  armed  with  plans  and  projects,  which,  if  we 

never  heard  of  before,  it  is  not  very  likely  we  shall 

ever  hear  of  again. 
Is  this  the  way  to  discuss  the  question  of  town 

sewage  at  this  time  ?  After  confessing  that  we  are 
bored  and  sickened  with  old  stories  that  we  hare 
heard  over  and  over  again,  in  every  possible  shape 
and  form,  have  we  nothing  better  to  do  than  hear 
them  still  ?  After  generally  admitting  that  we 
have  at  least  satisfactorily  ascertained  one  or  two 
important  points  to  regulate  our  further  proceedingSi 
have  we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  over  the 
ground  and  get  up  to  them  agadn  ?  It  would  seem 
not;  and  yet  everybody  knows  we  have.  Lct^s 
assume  for  the  moment  that  as  a  sanitary  question 
the  matter  has  been  considered.  Let  us  aay  that 
its  value  as  a  manure  has  been  arrived  at,  and  so 
let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the  still  greater  difficulty, 
its  application.  Let  us  learn  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  beneficially  employed ;  and  by  whai  means  and 
to  what  distance  it  can  be  conveyed  with  sufficient 
economy  to  warrant  its  use.  Call  it  as  we  willi  w 
agricultural  or  an  engineering  one,  this  is  the  qoe«- 
tion ;  and  for  this  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  did  little  or  nothing. 

What  was  advanced  on  this  occasion  savoured 
far  more  of  extravagant  enthusiasm  than  sound 
practical  reasoning.     Mr.  Lawes,  for  instance, 
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foggwts  thai  ten  tkomiond  tomt  of  sewage  might 
be  mumaUy  applied  to  a  tingle  acre  of  land. 
Professor  Way  naturally  characterises  this  as 
being  much  too  high^  while  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
and  other  speakers  even  more  directly  objected 
to  80  monstrous  a  proposition.  At  the  very  lowest 
computation  at  which  it  is  said,  but  yet  far  from 
proTed,  that  sewage  could  be  conveyed,  this 
would  amount  to  something  over  a  hundred  pounds 
per  acre!  It  was  the  adjourned  meeting  that 
brought  all  these  things  to  the  test,  and  that  argued 
the  question  as  it  now  should  be  considered.  It 
wu  then  the  difficulties  to  the  engineer  and 
the  agriculturist  were  honestly  encountered,  and 
it  was  then  we  found  how  great  these  diffi- 
culties really  were.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the 
component  parts  of  an  assembly  exhibited  in 
two  more  different  lights.  It  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  true  merit  to  exhibit  some  little 
diffidence ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  adjourn- 
ment the  most  Taluable  portion  of  the  discussion 
would  have  been  entirely  lost.  Has  not  the  society 
lome  good  rule  to  curb  the  officious  volunteering 
of  people  who  can  only  talk— without  authority, 
experience,  or  discretion  to  recommend  what  they 
talk  about?  Surely,  in  many  cases,  ten  minutes 
law  would  be  quite  enough,  and  then  somebody 
else  should  be  "  laid  on." 

Passing  over,  however,  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  ^e  deductions  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  or  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Mechi,  all  we  would  wish  it  to  be 
understood  well  qualified  to  take  their  share  in 
iQch  a  discussion,  we  come  on  to  Monday 
last  We  must  let  some  of  the  evidence 
here  speak  for  itself,  and  would  so  recom- 
mend the  speeches  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Heywood, 
Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  our  readers.  We  have 
found  it  impossible  to  give  these  entire;  but  we 
have  still  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  much 
valuable  matter.  As  bearing  upon  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  subject,  the  address  of  Mr.  Scott  is  re- 
markable for  the  amount  of  information,  sound 
leaaoning,  and  strong  testimony  he  brings  to  his 
aid.  Never  were  the  difficulties  we  have  been 
urged  to  hurry  over  so  clearly  set  before 
us;  and  never,  alas !  did  they  appear  less 
easy  to  surmount.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heywood, 
taking  the  question  from  another  point,  are 
equally  worthy  of  serious  attention.  We  can 
■pare  room  but  for  little  of  what  he  said.  As  an 
engineer,  however,  he  followed  out  the  subject  in 
all  its  ramifications  with  much  logical  power,  and 
eridentiy  great  personal  experience.  The  tendency 
of  what  he  sud  was  only  the  more  to  ignore  what 
had  been  advanced  the  week  previous,  and  to  leave 
the  matter,  so  for  as  it  may  become  an  agricultural 


agent,  still  surrounded  with  impediments  that  look 
almost  insurmountable.  And  yet  how  fanners 
have  been  abused,  for  these  last  few  years,  for 
letting  the  wealth  of  our  towns  run  to  waste,  bebg 
blind  to  their  own  interests,  and  so  on  1  But,  as 
even  Mr.  Caird  was  kind  enough  to  say,  at 
this  very  meeting,  we  must  *'  not  blame  the 
stolidity  of  the  farmers,  as  had  been  done 
by  a  speaker  in  the  previous  night's  discussion, 
for  any  part  of  the  failure  of  this  system 
hitherto.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
as  individuals  the  farmers  were  averse  to  the  tn/ro- 
duction  of  improvements,  or  unable  to  comprehend 
their  value,  or  to  appreciate  their  own  interests" 
Of  course  it  is.  Well  said,  Mr.  Caird !  What  a 
deal  of  fog  we  are  clearing  away  to  be  sure  I 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  debate  upon 
the  use  of  liquid  manure  could  pass  at  such  a  time 
as  this  without  a  word  or  two  on  Italian  rye- 
grass. It  duly  came  in  for  this  word  or  so, 
and  that,  despite  the  resolution  taken  on  credit 
at  the  Farmers'  Club,  rather  a  hard  one.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  anxiety  for  what  we 
asked  for  on  the  partial  detail  volunteered  of  the 
Ayrshire  system — a  balance-sheet,  already  a  house- 
hold word  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  There  would 
seem  to  be  decidedly  two  sides  to  the  picture. 
Even  Mr.  Telfer's  practice  is  not  all  profit ;  while 
many  more  than  doubt  if  it  is  associated  with 
any  profits  at  all.  In  an  extract  we  borrow  from 
the  last  number  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  farmers  in  Scotiand 
have,  after  a  trial,  given  up  the  growth  of  Italian 
rye-grass,  and  though  this  journal — a  home  au- 
thority, be  it  remembered — does  to  some  extent 
recommend  its  use,  it  decidedly  objects  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  London  Club,  and  to  the  holding 
up  of  these  two  or  three  Ayrshire  amateurs  as  ex- 
amples to  the  practical  agriculturist. 

How  often  have  we  been  told  to  look  to  Scot- 
land !  Shall  we  be  allowed  to  do  so  now,  and  learn 
what  the  best  farmers  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
British  agriculturists  are  saying  and  thinking  about 
these  matters }  Before  taking  anything  more  upon 
credit,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  do  so. 


At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  this 
subject,  introduced  on  a  previous  occasion  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Lawes,  came  on  for  a  further  hearing.  We  give, 
from  a  most  volumiaous  report,  so  much  aa  can  be 
really  considered  interesting  or  valuable  to  the  agricul- 
turist. 

Mr.  T.  Scott  said,  a  pntty  general  onanimity  of  opinion 
wai  beeoning  prefalent  in  fa? onr  of  appropriating^  the  whole 
tewage  of  London  to  inifation.  When  we  saw  the  enormous 
cost  of  engineering  works  and  material  for  precipitation,  and 
the  iaierior  artkle  prindpally  produosd,  namely,  60  per  cent 
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if  MilMMte  9t  Unt,  Of  fliMlk.  tUt  MUiHT  VM  latill|glh|f 
MiMvtod  Iw.   Ni  mi%  bovever.  M  m  7«t  ff»i«fe4  nM  to 
■btdow  forth  •  9lui  OP  which  thi«  theory  vu  to  bo  cwrriod  out 
in  proctice,  tnd  it,  tberefuro»  ippoand  prtooture  to  Uoncb  lo 
much  rocriminatbn  u  bod  bcon  dono  ogoinit  thoae,  the  bqii- 
ncM  of  whoM  liva  wai  remunerative  fitrming,  tot  not  teoeptinf 
thtt  vhich  hod  nofor  yot  been  pot  within  their  icofh.    Ai  ■ 
praetieol  agvicultvritt,  tambig  land  mrinlj  for  pioit,  ho  dlf» 
lored  with  Mr.  Lowta  ond  with  •  milar  atniiiwnt  owtoinod 
in  a  letter  bo  hold  in  bit  band  from  Mr.  TeUor,  of  Ayr,  aa  to 
the  propriety  of  foreiof  orope  ap  to  a  point  at  wUch  tboy 
became  iujured ;  bat  be  wat  qoiter  willing  to  nio  manure  up 
to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  waa  profitable.    He  at  the 
aamo  time  waa  ready  to  admit,  and  had  good  data  for  beKeviDg, 
that  Urn  timea  the  pioaent  eipeaditnia  of  manwo  omild  be 
profitably  tviployfd,  if  it  eottld  bo  obtaiscd  io  any  ahapo  at 
the  standard  prieo  of  pure  anpor-pboaphate  of  Umo,  or  fooBO. 
Aa  one  who,  along  with  Mr,  Shining,  of  liverpool,  used  the 
first  handful  of  guano  brought  to  thia  ooontry,  and  afterwards- 
purahaced  it  at  £26  per  ton,  he  thought  bo  might  venture  to 
aay   this  much   from  his   own   oooTiction  of  the  ralue  of 
goonino  asanura.      Mr.    Meehi   said  that  aowago  manuo 
oonld   be  proflubly  applied   to  coreal  erops;   we  had  «o 
prooedent,  howofor,  for  snob  a  donblfnl  praetioe,  wcept  oft 
a  Tory  limited  area  of  light  soils  in  this  coontry,  or  in  the 
rice  swsmps  o(  Italy,  ludis,  and  America ;  in  fact,  the  great 
desideratum    in    coonexion    with    cereal    crops   here    wss 
bow  to  itiffen  snd  support  the  straw,  not  how  to  turn  it  into 
a  weak  aqvatie  reed.     Juit  uk  any  fkrmer— he  wonid  not 
OTOo  stipulate  for  '*  an  intelligent  farmer/'  but  one  possessed 
of  only  the  ordinary  instinct  of  his  kiod-*if  ho  would  Hko  to 
have  the  fall  of  rain  orer  hia  wheat-fields  throughout  tbo  year 
doubled  or  quadrupled,  and  you  would  have  a  sound  solution 
of  the  problem  aa  to  applying  liquid  manure  to  wheat  crops 
generally.    Few  of  us  would  like  to  miss  Mr.  Mcchi'i  presence 
ttum  these  meetings,  and  firom  Ttptree  Farm  at  his  annual 
gatherings  ;  hot  if  bo  persisted  in  tbo  prsetieo  of  applying 
liquid  moonro  to  gitin  crops,  bis  legitimate  field  of  operations 
was  not  Sssoi,  with  iti  180  rsiny  dsys  in  tbo  y^ ar,  but  Italy, 
with  its  38  (See  Csptain  Baird  Smith,  ou  Italian  Irrigation), 
or  CTen  the  arid  sands  of  Sahara.    In  these  ooqntries  it  wss  a 
question  of  irrigation  and  a  crop,  or  no  irrigation  and  no  crop. 
This,  however,  was  seldom  the  esse  with  us  in  this  country, 
and  it  theraforo  appeared  to  him  luperfluous  to  adduce  the 
case  of  luly,  and  other  coqntries,  with  thcjr  eonpaiatifily 
ninlass  olimatca  ind  arid  soils,  and  whepo  no  p«rol)el  oirouoB- 
itanoea  existed.    The  nature  snd  appropriation  of  tbe  soil, 
too,  was  so  entirely  dissimilar,  that  he  thought  he  should  do 
best  to  confine  his  remarks  to  what  existed,  or  was  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  at  home  in  connection  with  sewage  irrigation. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  land  rrqoired  for  the 
London  sewage  was  made  by  Mr.  Lawea,  and  amounted  to 
20.000  acres.    He,  at  the  same  time,  confirmed  the  all-but- 
uniterssl  opinion  tbst  grsss,  either  nstural  or  artificial,  wss 
the  only  crop  to  vbioh  liquid  mannre  could  bo  profitably  ap- 
plied.  Now,  althongb  I^ndon  was  snrrooodod  by  grsts  lands, 
he  could  not  sfo  that  this  20,000  ^cres  could  practically  be 
obtained  out  of  a  less  area  than  40,000  acres,  or  upwards  of 
60  squsre  miles  of  land,  being  a  larger  area  than  that  ou 
which    Loudon   stands  (and  here,    within  parenthesis,  be 
would  say  that  the  Italian  irrigation  waa   nearly   always 
applied  to  land  under  altomato  hnsbandry).    The  first  qnes- 
tian  tbst  oceunsd  was,  how  this  immense  traot  of  land  for 
irrigation  waa  to  be  obtained ;  wofs  the  ownera  and  ooenpiers 
voluntarily  |o  eombine  to  take  tbo  sewage,  or  were  they  to  be 
fompoUfd  wdef  on  aot  of  ^arlia«o»l?    Ifo  tonfNsed  thia 


alaggoiod  Mnu    Agate,  if  tbo  aowago  at  the  wla  ef  lOM 
topa  per  aesob  •■  propofd  by  Mr.  Lmtos,  was  thw  csncsa. 
tinted  on  a  ainglo  diatiiot,  woiiU  not  the  miisanoe  eisated  bs 
groator  than  that  now  oxiating  m  the  Thames  ?    Surely,  if  vt 
were  to  pay  for  ita  removal,  we  were  not  to  have  so  eqsin. 
lent  elsewhere,    ^by,  residential  property  for  miles  uimi 
would  bo  depreciated  in  let- able  and  fce-simple  vslue,  sad  its 
owBora  woald  hidito  tbo  nniaaBco,  aa  would  all  psasm  bv, 
whether  by  road  or  rail— aad  who  would  answsv  (or  lbs  e» 
soqnf  nee  a  ?    Who  wonld  justliy  tbo  lebtma  to  tbe  isaanl 
pqblio,  who  have  no  interest  in  getting  chftp,  bad  isilk  near 
town,  when  they  could  by  rail  get  better  from  a  distance?  It 
would  be  seen,  by  a  letter  he  should  presently  read,  thst  (vo 
eminent  men.  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Professor  Simpsoo,  of  Edts* 
burgh,  bad  loported  against  tbo  fcetid  irrigation  of  eoc  of  tbe 
■oweat  water-noadowa  near  that  dty,  and  that  iMdicsl  was 
bad  condonned  tbo  milk.    If,  on  tbfoontitry.it  was  attewpial 
to  apportion  out  tbo  lowago  of  liondon  in  dribletaoTeriwida 
ezpanae  of  oountry,  Mr,  Lawes  bad  abowo  that  it  would  ut 
pay,  and  the  chairman  had  eonfirnied  his  calcnlationa.   Wbes 
Mr.  Chadwick  said  that  it  could  be  delivered  at  a  diitasee  of 
10  or  15  milee  from  London,  and  190  feet  above  tbe  leid  d 
tbo  diaehorglng  seweia^  at  2id.  per  ton,  ho  aniely  neser  msot 
that  it  waa  to  bo  spread  over  tbo  l«iid<-vbiA  wm  tbt  piia- 
oipsl  item  of  coat-<-at  that  rata )  if  aq^  many  Indiridusl  sees* 
piers  of  light  land  coold  apply  tho  lowagt  with  idnotiis. 
but  not  even  thei)  at  the  rata  of  10,000  tons  sa  sere,  u 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lawei,  which,  at  2id.  per  ton.  would  cost 
£104  8s.  4d.  an  acre.     It  could  be  naed  more  apaiiaglT, 
however,  and  no  doubt  with  a  psoit  to  many  enps.    He 
bad  been  in  tbo  habit,  for  five  or  aia  yoavs,  of  sowing  opvsrii 
of  100  acres  of  turnips  annually  with  Ohandlir*s  liqatd  mssii 
drill,  naing  about  three  tons  of  water,  or  672  gslloni  per  sere, 
with  sigiisl  sncQias  j  but  be  oever  could  get  it  diatribated  st 
less  than  about  6|.  per  acre,  nor  did  be  ospect  to  doso,tbon|tb 
this  wss  nesrly  ten  times  Mr.  Chad  wick's  price.    Mr.  l4V(i 
vslned  the  ingredients  in  the  sewage  of  London  at  £774,(1^, 
and  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward  ealonlated  tbe  watof  with  which  tUfj 
were  rtnicd  off,  at  pioety  milliona  of  tooa.    Now,  if  sU  tbii 
sowaga  waa  to  be  applied  enniially  to  20,000  acna  of  M,  u 
abould  have  100  incbet  deep  over  60  square  miles.  Ivifui 
such  a  putrid  sea  within  sight  of  the  largest  and  m^i  con- 
densed mass  of  human  beings  in  Europe,  and  then  say  if  R»li 
a  thing  waa  likely  to  be  tolerated.    Edinburgh,  with  its  600 
aoros,  was  bad  enongh  us  snltry  woatbov,  as  bo  bad  perssaal^ 
etperif  need ;  bnt  what  waa  it  to  this  1    Than  take  the  osis  if 
Edinburgh  aa  to  the  effect  on  tbo  anip^als  fed  en  seoagiiw* 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  sHthor  of  the  admiroble  prise  esuy  os  t^i 
FsrmiDg  of  the  Lothians,  lately  published  in  the  JonmalpfOt 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,    wrote   him  : — "  Since  plevc- 
pneumonia  became  ao  prevalent,  the  loss  from  this  disesie  ia 
the  Edinburgh  deiries  exceeds  all  belief.    During  tbeint  )mi 
or  two,  tho  vetrrinary  surgeon  sraa  called  bi ;  bnt  u  ant 
were  sf Idom  effected,  tho  bntchar  bu  tsksn  bis  i,lsee.  Tbi 
Ian  has  bee^  »o  gr^ot  that  many  cowkceppn  haw  ben 
mined.    It  it  rather  wspieiout,  and  agaimt  lh9  tyf^^^J 
feeding  mtk  irrigated  grase,  that  Mr,  Tel/er,  at  Cuw^ 
park,  hat  been  toting   an   immente   number  of  eowt,  ssd 
the  ventilation  of  his  eow-bonies  cannot  be  surpassed,  asd 
olesnlinoss   is   moat   acmpnlooaly   observed.     It  is  qvt* 
qnderstood  hero,"  (Edinburgh),  "that  tbo  rapifiBMt  *^ 
M^yremill  bgs    been  avy thing  but  profitable;  lad  ¥'• 
Huxtable  h»s,  we  believe,  partly  relinquished  tb*  P«fW« 
(Authority :  Lavergnc,  the  French  sgriculturist)."    Then  ss  to 
the  special  caie  of  Mr.Telfer,  a  gentleman  wrote :— "  So  ^t 
a  nnisaaoe  is  pannlBg.psrk,  that  wo  bm  Nt  ^^  "^ 
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Mw'AUMMf  KM/  JlrtMitA  mile  mirw^ 
tell  W«adlfinAlin.Bflfc,liin^dtUff,toiii4itoMMror 
iBilMMt.  TUi  tk»  dMUnad  d«uf ;  bat  tro  bcltof*  tiMt 
etlNrputiv  hav»  toen  thmtqting  a  pwwM  of  tkukiud." 
AiAlker  eonwpoBdMt  i«  Bdiolnifgh,  on  vboai  W  emild  lalj, 
vid  >-*«  The  ncadowi  boaf  vtiy  nnr  the  tows  (Miabvrgh), 
nd  befall^  irrlfated  ee  freqaeiiUjr  ae  te  pradaee  tbiee  or  feor 
crapi  of  veiy  raak  gnu  id  the  aeaieeeC  the  eeeeea,  wwe  eoa- 
liteii  a  voy  gicat  aalMBee  bj  the  iahibftiBta  ia  thii  Bcigh. 
bovheod;  end  it  «ae  eonnteed  a  greet  beaefit  tothe  oity, 
KtaanUy,  ivbea  tte  bopveveiaeate  eooBMCed  with  the  QneeD'i 
Drifi^  Ae.,  M  to  the  pnetlce  of  lo  inigatfaig  thoee  aeaieit 
(MB  hdog  ioae  away  vMh.  Ia  hot  weather,  aod  ia  eertaia 
«iBdt»the  eneU  ftoai  thete  fields  vae intolerable)  ead  the 
SIM  M  Che  tUek,  raak  appeanaee  of  the  giaei  of  a  emvded 
dmnb^jaid.  fho  aaell,  and  their  faMNdabrity,  affMted  the 
mte  ef  the  hoveea  etpeeed  to  their  taflaeiMe.  Ae  to  the 
«Aetiergfeie  prodneed  by  them  on  the  milk  or  meat  of  eattlo 
hd  vithit,  I  een  only  wj  that  the  geaerel  faai^Nieien  oa  the 
fMt  of  the  pubUc  vni  very  Haehagainet  eaeh  mUfcaad  BMat." 
AMther  eewyettat  vitnei s,  end  oae  who  had  eeiidaeatly 
hhewed  far  the  bMt  interette  of  •gfiealtare,  Mr.  William 
WflliiM  Tfk,  etatttd.  in  a  letter  to  him  i^"  The  Bdlnbargh 
Mv-fccdm  eompeta  for  thii  fral  prodwe  of  the  irrigited 
Bttuiovi;  but  eny  one  who  hai  icen  the  interior  of  en  Bdin- 
^gh  cew-feedef*!  eetebliahmeat  (end  I  visited  most  of 
tbeiK  diiiag  the  prweMiee  of  plearo-imcQnoBia  some  yean 
M).  woald  aot  be  astooishcd  at  hie  sdopting  aoythiag 
utildil  in  his  eeoaomy,  which  is  ell  tmiseatly  abaormel." 
"  It  n  hsppeas  the*  the  perts  of  the  meadows  best  adtpted 
{« this  kind  ^  irrigatioD  are  those  least  liaUe  to  oioeption. 
Modi  •(  it  hse  baea  wdsimtd  horn  the  see,  and  has  noi  a 
AsMN  hmg  Ihin^  on  U,  or  near  ii.  A  still  larger  eipaase 
^u,  ycffhs^,  u  many  as  Hio  ikdwMt  within  its  pale,  end  very 
A*  sMr  tV-Huid  tbis  is  the  oaly  sort  of  solitade  where  it 
Mm  toicfable  to  introduee  the  ftml-water  irrigation.  The 
Qwmswaft,  I  may  add,  for  theproteetion  of  Holyrood  Pelaee, 
Me  viestieoed  tUs  n|;ht  of  fonl-water  irrigation  (ansaesefes- 
fcBj)t«iDjorieas  to  health.  The  owners  answeicd  iabehelf 
of  1.100  sows  bi  fidittborgh,  and  800  ia  Leith,  mainly  do. 
pndmt  «■  the  meadows  for  subsisteaee,  that  the  irrig ttion 
*H  sbsolvtely  nenetsery  for  the  supply  of  milk  and  butter  to 
tks  city.**  «  A  poor  woman  near  where  I  lived  hail  sent  roand 
^/ovttnth  tubeeripium  lUt,  before  1  left  Bdiabargh,  for 
(kdfa(A«/jUr/b«rfeeNfil  eow»  and  her  supporters  prefoned 
Mtiiif  her  ap  in  a  greengrocer's  stall  to  seaetionbg  n  fifteenth 
't^  What  her  mortality  was  on  a  small,  that  of  many  of 
tkow  srtiAeial  fecdera  eojoyed  et  that  time  on  a  large  aeale.'* 
Oae  iMn  witaeee,  aad  he  bad  donet  tbia  wae  the  agent  for 
BttitliBd  for  the  Agrieolturist  Inauranee  Company,  which  lost 
nnmh  by  inantiag  Bdinburgh  eowa  in  1845  and  1846,  that 
t^  dsetioed  to  insnie  this  stoeh  for  several  yean ;  and, being 
Usiidraneoditiir  of  that  eompeay,  he  (lir.  Beett)  had  ea- 
Mhed  the  hooks,  and  found  the  loes,  ont  of  008  eowa  then 
i»««l»  gwatcr  than  in  any  other  leeality.  Mr.  M*Min 
vfott  :-j*  I  Am  deeidedly  of  opinion  that  the  grass  raiaed  on 
viterad  amadowa  areund  Edinburgh  ia  bartful  to  the  eowa  fod 
*9M  it.  Their  ceaatltatioa  ia  ao  weakeaed  that  they 
OBBatmslet  the  efbete  of  disease  when  attacked,  and  the 
Kmh  is,  that  the  proportion  of  lose  in  Edinbnrgh  eannot 
^  icsi  than  80  per  cent.  Thia  loss  eannot  arise  foom  the 
oafiacneat  ia  the  town  byree  alone,  hut  also  from  the 
M  oa  which  they  ere  fed.  •  The  graaa  doea  not  give 
t«h,  hut  large  quantltiea  of  thia  bluish  milk.  When 
'^tom  lelses  the  enlnmls  daring  the  season  in  whlab 
t^  M  «!  giaea  ftoai  tbesf  naadeva,  a  i&ife  iUn§m 


reimtt  tAem  ioiMUt  a  thsMen.  FrMa  thi*,  I  would  aey 
it  baa  a  tendency  to  daateey  the  eenatitotiaa  ei  the  cattle, 
nnleee  miaed  with  food  of  a  mora  euhetential  kind.  I  am  ee 
satisdad  also  that  the  mUk  eaunot  have  the  same  good  eflKcte 
on  thoee  who  nee  it,  aa  nailk  from  a  eountry  dairy.  Shoitiy 
after  I  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1840,  and  after  I  had  camlbUy 
eiamiaed  the  elate  of  the  eowa  bene,  their  hauaiag,  and  man- 
ner of  faedttng,  I  would  not  nee  the  aulk  inmy  family,  but  gat 
a  dairy  opened,  aad  had  the  aailk  brought  by  rail  from  the 
aeuatry.  That  dairy  baa  aaeeeeded  very  weU ;  ead  /  aadtr* 
eUmd  ihmt  a  gtod  amay  of  the  jmiwipal  nudieal  fenUenun  in 
town  now  mm  the  nuUt  there  in  freferenee  to  th§  other  detnw. 
Thia  foot  atreagthena  my  opinion  that  town  m9k  ia  not  ao 
good  for  use  ee  country  milk,  where  eaws  aif  fad  en  the  eom» 
man  farm  prodnee.  I  am  no^  bewever,  pwara  whether  it 
gpaeratee  diaaeae  in  thaaa  who  nee  it,  but  I  eaanot  see  how 
mflk  dipwn  from  nnheekhy  end  nneonad  aaiaaala  can  be  bcnn* 
fleialiy  and  aafaly  need.  In  the  samBMr  aeeeen  and  in  aultiy 
weethar  tha  atmoephen  eroond  the  nmadowe  ia  far  from  pnm. 
At  every  cnttiag  of  tha  graaa  the  eeaab  with  whidi  the  BMa^ 
dowa  are  interaeetcd  an  opened  or  abut,  aa  eecasion  aarvc*, 
upon  the  cut  portioae.  The  aedioMnt  menniee  the  root  j  aad 
the  damp  lead,  when  the  eeaela  are  abut,  being  acted  upon  by 
tha  ann  and  air,  raadera  the  piece  unheelthy.  The  Toten 
Cowneil  hmefreqwnilf  dieoneeed  the  matter,  bnt  notbiog  haa 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  ea  yet,  although  no  doubt  there 
will.  Tha  efflavie  ariauig  from  the  meadowa  was  the  eaose  of 
discussioa  and  ground  of  complaiat.  Had  I  had  time,  I  wouU 
have  called  upon  the  late  liord  Frovoat,  who  took  a  great  in* 
teraet  in  this  metter,  and  I  donbt  not  he  would  have  eaabled 
me  to  lay  before  you  auch  iofommtioa  as  would  have  been  of 
uie.  In  the  Traaaaetiotte  of  the  Highleod  and  Agricultural 
Bociaty  for  laat  year,  we  found  Mr.  John  Barlow,  W.S.  Eilin* 
burgb,  atatiag,  *'  Oo  into  Bdinbargh  byrea,  and  yon  imuc« 
diately  hear  cattle  eoiigh,  and  the  dairyman  aays,  *it 
ie  fiute  natumW  When  cattle  drat  come  in  from  the  eoontry 
they  do  not  cough,  hot  it  comea  on  quite  aoon  enough  after* 
warda."  Theee  were  the  opiniona  of  inen  iA  the  eaat  of  Scot* 
land.  Now,  he  had  one  letter  from  a  Isrge  root-paying 
occupier  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  eitatc  ia  the  west,  and  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  haviag  resided  aa  his  Qrace's  agent 
upoB  it,  and  ha  atated  that  irrigation  and  hooacfcadiag  were 
anppoaed  to  destroy  the  pracrcative  powen  of  cattle,  and 
added,  "  The  irrigation  worka  in  Ayrahire  are  loohed  upon  hy 
praetieal  fkrmere  and  good  jndgee  with  great  euepieion,  t.e. 
Messrs.  Kennedy's  aad  Telfar's.  Mr.  Balston's  ia  upon  tha 
gravitation  principle,  and  ia  moat  admired,  aad  eeaiidf  red  the 
meet  protitaihle.  Indeed,  the  othere  are  considered  to  be  the 
■evHae,  even  though  Mr.  Telfer  adls  bis  milk  at  Od.  per 
acoteh  pint;  but  no  one  can  aay,  without  seeing  the  hoaeat 
helance-eheet."  In  jostiee,  however,  to  Mr.  TeUer,  wbos* 
eitensive  and  eiaet  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
end  physiology,  and  love  of  their  pursuit,  bad,  he  had  little 
doubt,  been  the  main  inatigationa  to  him  to  undertake  hie 
wonderfol  operetions  to  illnitrata  "egricnltural  poesibUitica  " 
at  Ounning  Park,  and  with  the  pnreat  motives  to  bstruet  aB4 
not  mislead«-iB  Jastice  to  him,  he  (Mr.  Boott)  should  read 
part  of  a  letter  to  himeslf,  dated  the  14th  inatant.  That 
gentleman  aaldw"  I  have  hurriedly  read  Mr.  Laves'  paper, 
delirmed  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  aaya  about  the  advantage  of  mannring  op  to  the  point  at 
which  the  pleat  ia  injuiad  in  ite  growth.  It  la  better  to  put  a 
large  faaafily  of  maaaie  on  a  email  area,  than  a  limited  aap- 
ply  on  a  mora  evteaded  inrfaee,  or,  if  yon  choose,  better  to 
wute  menura  than  land.  I  beve  been  acting  on  thia  view  in 
tha  gfMitb  af  Italiim  wfrn^fMu,  and  with  moat  aMiefagtwy 
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renilti.  I  bdiere  I  ooold  put  ths  whola  liquid  of  my  fnrtj-ciglit 
eowt  oa  one  acre  of  Italiui  lye-gnn,  not  only  withoat  doinf 
iqjaiy  to  the  plent,  bat  with  ■  deeidedlj  move  profitable  retam 
then  if  applied  to  a  larger  area."  It  mnat  not.  however,  firom 
thia  be  tuppoied  that  Mr.  Telfer  woold  be  able  to  feed  hia  forty- 
eight  cowa  off  the  acre  ao  maanred,  for  he  aaw  by  a  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  that  he  had  alwayt  been  nnder  the 
neoeatity  of  pnrehaaing  not  only  foreign  eak^  hot  home- 
grown com  and  hay,  to  anatain  hia  cattle  nnder  hia  preaent 
ayitem.  But  eren  if  thia  irrigating  ayatem  were  fonnd  to  be 
desirable  and  remnneratiTe,  the  cost  of  carrying  it  out,  geu^ 
rally,  would  abaorb  more  than  all  the  lurplua  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  Take  the  caie  of  the  Buke  of  Portland,  and  who 
eoold  imitate  it  by  ainking  £39,000  on  800  acrea  ?  But  thia 
proof  was  entirely  wanting  up  to  the  preaent  time,  and  we 
had  aa  yet  no  pecuniaxy  inducement,  and  certainly  no  aanatoiy 
one,  to  adopt  the  ayatem,  and  after  baniahing  the  ague  by 
diaioage,  to  bring  it  beck  by  pestilential  irrigation  I  How  to 
render  town  aewage  available  to  agriculture  remained  one  of 
the  moat  urgent,  but  he  feared  unaolved,  economical  proUema 
of  the  day,  and  the  oflFer  of  £1000  for  iU  aolution,  by  Mr.  8. 
Brooks,  of  Mancheater,  remained  unclaimed. 

Mr.  Haywood  (Engineer  to  the  City  Commiaaiooen  of 
Sewers)  said  it  waa  the  proviaion  of  the  distributing  apparatua, 
and  the  cost  of  distributing,  which  waa  the  principal  item  of 
charge  in  irrigating  land.  In  most  of  the  pamphleta  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  were  not  remarkable  for  giving  cati- 
matea  at  a  very  high  figure,  the  cost  of  this  diatribating  appa> 
ratua  waa  firom  £1  10a.  to  £8  per  aere^  and  the  intereat  upon 
this  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  and,  above  all,  the  current 
working  ezpenaea,  if  the  pipeage  would  not  distribute  by 
itself,  but  require  manual  labour,  and  above  all  a  large  anpply 
of  hose.  The  cost  of  this  hose  would  be  found  to  be  a  large 
element  in  the  cost  of  the  distribution,  and  this  fact  appeared 
to  him  to  have  been  kept  much  in  the  backoground  in  the 
argument ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  hose  waa  exceedingly 
great,  and  the  chaigea  for  this  indispensable  article,  in  distri- 
bution, would  go  far  to  prevent  the  general  application  of  the 
aewage  water  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  Board  of  Health 
eatimatea  canvas  hose  waa  generally  taken,  becauae  the  first 
coat  waa  leaa  than  that  of  other  hose;  but  that  which  waa 
cheapeat  at  firat  waa  not  alwaya  the  beat.  He  had  used,  he 
believed,  every  speeies  of  hose  that  had  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  public,  and  he  had  no  heaitation  in  saying  that  canvaa  hoa» 
waa  the  worst  kind  there  waa.  He  had  found  it  wear  out 
much  more  quickly  than  any  other.  This  waa  hia  experience  in 
the  use  of  hose  in  paved  atreets,  not  in  agricultural  operations. 
It  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  aewage  water  was  not 
ao  good  as  it  might  and  would  be,  by  atating  that  the  aewen 
of  London  held  back  the  valuable  matter  until  it  aoaked  away, 
or  was  evaporated;  the  phrase  wa^  the  draina  and  aeifers 
"  formed  one  system  of  extended  ceaspools.'*  This  waa  a 
favourite  phraae  with  aome  people— a  former  officer  of  a  Com- 
misiioa  of  Sewers  first  used  it,  and  it  had  been  constantly  re- 
peated ever  ainee,  no  pamphlet  of  the  Board  of  Health  ever 
appearing  without  raterating  it  in  aome  ah^ie  or  another — ^and 
most  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  on  sanitaiy  subjects, 
he  could  not  help  saying,  had  been  given  by  thoae  who  knew 
practically  very  little  upon  the  aubjecta  of  which  they  apok^ 
and  that  atatement  of  Mr.  Chadwidi's,  aa  to  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  aewera  being  a  cesspool,  waa  incorrect.  He  did 
not  mean  to  deny  that  aome  sewers  were  bad  enough  to  deaerve 
that  term,  nor  that  aome  draina  were  not,  or  that  there  waa  not 
room  for  improvement  in  the  sewerage ;  but  it  wu  incdrrect  u 
applied  to  the  metropolitan  aewers  aa  a  wholes  and  they  were  not 
in  aueh  a  condition  ai  to  allow  aU  the  aewage  either  to  be  coOeeted 


in  them,  or  to  ooee  out  thioagh  thent,  ao  u  to  leavavhit  naeff 
of  little  value.  This  was  proved  by  the  CMt  that  the  qasatitj  of 
water  diachaiged  from  the  aewera  daily  was  aboot  the  mncM 
the  water  daily  flonanmfd  by  the  popolatioa.  Initcsd  of  tt 
being  the  tendency  generally  of  water  to  escspe  to  the  m* 
rounding  earth,  those  who  tiavened  sewers  knev  tktt  tht 
water  firom  all  aides  fonnd  its  way  through  mto  tlte  mrcn. 
Again,  if  thera  wu  depoait  anywhere,  it  wu  of  the  more  mU 
portiona,  and  that  wu  known  to  be  of  the  least  valoc,  thtM 
of  the  aewage  being  the  Bupematant  water;  so  that  the  wwige 
water  of  the  metropolis  at  preaent  migbt  perhaps  he  coaiidcnd 
to  be  u  rich  u  it  wu  ever  likdy  to  be.  The  cost  of  ipplki- 
tion  was  the  real  queation.  It  wu  a  very  different  t)un{,M 
regarded  cost,  to  apply  the  aewage  of  a  small  town,  with  tlw 
country  fit  for  ita  reception  aUnoat  within  the  town,  sad  to  ip- 
ply  the  aewage  of  the  metropolia,  most  of  which  wu  produced 
at  pointa  milu  diatant  firom  any  landa  fitted  for  its  spfAieatioi ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  at  auch  a  level  u  would  eahinee  the 
coat  of  ita  delivery  at  the  point  of  its  usage  cimsidcnbly.  He 
fearsd  greatly  he  ahould  never— certainly  not  for  a  gieat  mmj 
yeara  to  come— aee  mora  than  a  very  amall  quantity  of  the 
metropolitan  aewage  ao  ^plied,  and  that,  if  the  river  wu  tobe 
flraed  from  ita  pollution,  we  muat  look  to  aome  other  tad  mon 
imoBediate  meaaa  than  the  application  of  the  sewage  to  the 
porpoaea  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  PAZNn,  u  an  agriculturiat,  felt  satisfied  that  even  ^m 
lands  might  be  over-manured  by  too  large  doses  of  Kwife,  n 
u  not  to  allow  it  tisae  to  form  thou  chemieal  conbiBitioai 
with  the  aoU  which  FrofiBaaor  Way  had  apoken  of,  ud  which 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  alwaya  took  place  in  tfaslud 
before  the  manure  could  be  healthily  aasimilstfd  by  the  pint, 
the  manure  being  u  it  were  digeeted  by  the  soil,  and  thai  fitted 
for  vegetable  uw ;  and  if  ao^  it  wu  highly  probable  that  em- 
aive  manuring  would  produce  a  growth  of  crude  v^getttioo  of 
a  poiaonoua  rather  than  a  nutritive  character.  He  folly  bdieied 
that  the  metropolitan  aewage  might  be  benefidsUy  aied aii 
manun  to  every  crop,  provided  due  regard  were  paid  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  distribution,  and  provided  always  that  the 
land  were,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  drained,  so  ti  to  n- 
sure  a  porous  subioiL  Upon  grau  land,  and  on  Italiaa  Iy^ 
grass,  there  wu  no  difference  of  opinion— you  had  only  to  pot 
on  plenty  of  it  Mr.  Mechi,  too,  had  ahown  in  his  piactitt 
how  much  good  liquid  manure  had  done  to  his  root  cnpii 
though,  it  appeared,  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  eeme  of  po- 
fection,  ainoe  we  had  aeen  that  Mr.  Wilkiu,  on  the  pooriiadi 
of  Wokingham,  u  much  tranacendad  Mr.  Mechi  u  that  lea- 
tleman  had  ordinary  cultivatora.  He  would  uy  aothinf  of  the 
profitableness  of  this  underground  acheme  of  iirigalioe,  aad 
merely  mentioned  it  now,  u  what  might  become  the  {en 
of  important  cooaequencu  in  the  mode  of  applying  liqwi 
manure.  For  his  own  part  he  would  feailesaly  place  the 
sewage  upon  the  aoil  deatined  for  root  crops  at  aoy  coa* 
venient  time,  before  u  well  u  after  the  plants  cane  np. 
He  would  now  detail  a  few  facts  which  had  recently  oeeomd 
on  hia  own  Harm,  which  would  tend  to  prove  the  sonodneae  of 
Mr.  Way'a  opiniona  relative  to  the  poasiUUty  of  soeceiefDitr 
using  liquid  manure  for  corn  cropa,  if  placed  opon  the  Uad  at 
the  proper  tine.  1.  A  field  on  a  gravelly  aoil,'restiBf  upw 
chalk,  wu  manured  in  September,  1858,  with  aboat  8,000 
gallou  of  liquid  per  acre,  from  the  farm-yard  tank.  It  *** 
aown  in  the  beginning  of  November,  frith  Payne's  "  lk6u» 
Wheat,"  the  aame  aort  that  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Jmm  Weedoe, 
sowed  in  hia  experimental  crop  lut  year.  Itwasaratbereoane 
variety.  The  rick,  being  the  produce  of  thia  field,  was  thraahed 
out  in  the  autumn,  the  crop  wu  64|  buahels  per  acr^  and  wu 
aold  for  £18  per  load  of  40  buahda.   Tbeaopofitav*" 
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hHj  3  tons  per  acre.  2.  Part  of  mother  large  fidd  of  a  nmilar 
geolc^gicBl  eharaeter  had  been  in  Italian  tye  gnn  for  three 
jetn  prcrionato  the  ipringofl858,anddariog  this  period  it  had 
oeeaaionally  been  UbcraUy  dreaaed  with  itrong  tank  manure.  It 
was  lovn  late  in  the  apring  of  1853  with  wheat,  and  the  whole 
fidd  was  modi  blighted.  Lut  year,  1854,  the  field  waa  aown 
with  oata,  and  the  part  whidi  had  prerioualy  been  manured 
with  the  liquid  grew  the  itrongeat  crop  of  oata  he  efer  law. 
The  crop  of  the  whole  Add  wu  a  good  one ;  indeed,  the  aTerage 
growth  of  oata  on  hia  fivm  waa  upwafda  of  13  quartera,  bat  thia 
portion  of  about  three  acrea  greatly  lurpaaaed  any  other. 
The  atraw  atood  folly  tax  feet  high.  3.  Another  instance  was 
oo  hopa»  in  a  field  adjoining  another  farm-yard,  in  whidi  there 
were  spots  where  the  cfadk  subsoil  was  fhulty  near  the  surface, 
and  whieh  were  naturally  leas  fertile  than  the  rest  of  the  field. 
Upon  these  apota  in  the  winter  time,  when  of  course  there  waa 
ao  growth  in  the  plant,  the  liquid  from  the  manure  tank  was 
pumped.  This  happened  during  two  suoeesuTe  wintera,  and 
the  rcBolt  waa  the  bringing  of  these  poorer  spots  of  land  to  the 
average  fertility  of  the  whole  garden.  He,  Mr.  Faine,  regarded 
these  "facts  from  the  fidds^aa  highly  confirmatory  of  hia 
faend  Profeasor  Way'a  researches  in  the  laboratory,  and  he 
eoold  confidently  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  his 
htother  farmera,  and  he  hoped  they  might  tend  to  lead  othera 
to  make  similar  experiments,  aa  it  waa  manifest  that  the  aafe 
application  of  liquid  manure  to  theoered  crops  had  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  sewage  qneation. 

Mt.Bailbt  DiNTOif  would  allude  particularly  to  the  pro- 
eess  of  irrigation  advocated  by  Mr.  Tdfer,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  othera,  and  he  muat  eonfeaa  he  waa  far  horn  aatia- 
fied  that  that  proeesa  could  ever  be  a  profitable  one.  In  order 
to  charge  the  eost  of  applying  liquid  manure  on  the  inheritance 
of  land  benefited  by  it,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  profitable, 
upon  that  doctrine  which  ought  to  govern  the  affairs  of  all  men 
engaged  in  agriculture,  via.,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  larger 
annual  profit  than  a  bare  intereat  upon  the  outlay.  With  this 
pnadpla  before  him  he  had  tried  to  proaecnte  that  inquiry, 
and  he  had  come  to  a  most  unsatisfactory  condusion  upon  it. 
Ur.  Haywood  had  most  properly  sdd  that  when  it  waa  de- 
fivered  at  2d.  per  ton  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  delivered  upon  the  furm  at  that  price;  it  did  not 
mean  that  it  waa  aopplied  to  the  hydranta  upon  the  farm,  in- 
dading  the  cost  of  the  iron  pipes  and  hose,  and  the  cost  of 
other mctna of mechanicd  appliance.  No  such  thing!  As 
ha  understood  it,  it  wu  the  delivery  to  a  point  adjacent 
to  the  fsrm  or  estate,  or  to  a  certain  highway  or 
hycway,  and  the  landowner  must  apply  it  from 
theace.  What  more  might  be  done  waa  a  question  yet 
to  be  solved.  No  one  could  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
sewage  manure  waa  Tdnable;  but  to  be  profitable  it  must  be 
sppUed,  and  he  had  not  yet  seen  nor  had  he  yet  heard  of 
aay  mcana  by  whieh  it  could  be  profitably  applied.  Mr.  Lawes, 
to  whom  they  were  very  much  indebted  for  hia  vduable  paper, 
bad  said  that  it  might  be  appUed  to  20.000  acrea  at  the  rate 
of  10.000  tona  per  acre.  Did  anyone  know  what  that  meant? 
Twenty.four  incbea  fall  per  annum  was  the  average  rain-fall  of 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  thia  meant,  if  he  could 
read  arignt,  100  inchea  per  annum,  or  four  timea  the  rain-fall  1 
Codd  anytiiiDg  be  more  futile?  He  had  vidted  Mr.  IWer'a 
torn,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mechi,  and  he  had  witneased  the  appli^ 
eatioa  of  liquid  mannre  on  the  "  Biardte"  system  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  Tarioua  prooeases;  but  it  seemed  to  him,  that  in 
ibe  condderation  of  the  aubject  dl  soils  and  dl  subsoils  were 
viewed  aUke  I  A  more  fdladoua  propodtion  never  wu  made.  If 
he  went  to  Mr.  Telfar'a  farm,  he  found  the  adl  to  be  8andy,and 
Alt,  owing  to  thia  ciiwimitiiiM^  it  took  m,  and  rapid^  in- 


filtered  or  discharged  the  water  that  it  took  in,  thereby  leaving, 
he  presumed,  in  its  passage  through  the  soil,  the  fertilismg 
matter  of  that  liquid  for  the  benefit  of  vegetation.  But  what 
waa  the  maiimnm  amount  that  Mr.  Tdfer  applied  in  a  year  ? 
— and  in  this  instance  they  had  before  them  the  case  of  the 
fhrmer  who  had  auoceeded  best,  and  who  had  fed  his  forty 
cows  to  his  forty  acres,  and  who,  in  hie  desire  to  economise 
every  ounce  of  straw  and  liquidise  every  ounce  of  manure, 
housed  hia  cowa  on  cocoa-nut  matting — why,  they  knew  very 
well  they  were  dealing  with  five  inchea  of  liquid,  and  that  they 
were  not  deding  with  a  hundred !  At  each  application  of 
liquid  manure  he  applied  one-inch  surface  flooding.  Now, 
what  meant  100  inchea'  application  ?  What  did  it  mean  if 
applied  to  the  London  day,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sandy  aoila?  If  five  inchea  waa  auffident  in  the  caae 
of  a  aoil  where  there  waa  a  quick  diMharge,  how 
could  they  think  of  applying  100  inches  per  acre  to  a  day 
soil  abaorbent  and  retentive,  and  which  of  courae  must  be,  in 
a  question  of  this  sort,  a  moat  materid  dement,  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  when  the  sewers  were  inning  their  full  quan- 
tities, in  consequence  of  the  rainfall  bdng  mixed,  aa 
proposec*,  with  the  sewage,  the  land  itself  waa  in  a  wet  atat^ 
and  leaat  able  to  reodve  a  liquid,  particularly  if  it  were  of  the 
character  of  the  day  aoil  round  London.  He  knew  enough  of 
farming  to  be  able  to  say  that  upon  clay  lands,  even  well- 
drained  day  aoils,  they  must  apply  the  liqitid  manure  in  a  very 
concentrated  form  to  make  it  vduable  at  all.  In  undrained 
day  landa  liquid  manure  waa  dtegether  Tdudeaa.  He  had 
gone  through  a  aeriea  of  carefiil  experimenta,  putting  on  liquid 
manure,  and  incieaaing  the  quantity  of  fertilising  matter  till 
he  got  to  the  maiimnm,  and  decreasing  the  water  till  he  got  to 
the  minimum,  and  then  he  saw  an  effect ;  but  when  he  com- 
pared these^severd  applications  to  equd  dressings  of  farm- 
yard manure  applied  to  pasture  land,  he  found  that  the  straw 
of  farm-yard  mannre  gare  encouragement  to  the  growth  of 
the  grass,  aa  arose  in  the  operation  called  "  Gumeyism."  He 
found  a  greater  growth  under  the  influence  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nnre than  waa  the  caae  with  the  application  of  liquid  manure, 
nnleaa  of  an  obnoxioua  atrength.  He  repeated,  there  was  in  the 
straw  of  ihrm-yard  manure  a  warmth  which  encouraged  the 
Tegetation  beneath  it,  whereaa  the  oceasiond  use  of  liquid  ma- 
nure chilled  the  land  by  the  evaporation  whieh  followed. 
Passing,  t^en,  from  graaa  land,  he  came  to  arable  land.  He 
was,  himself,  at  preaent  most  undecided  upon  the  question 
whether  it  waa  poaaible  profitably  to  apply  liquid  manure  to 
arable  land.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  it  would  not  ultimatdy 
be  proved  to  be  profitable ;  he  hoped  it  would  be;  but  at  pie- 
sent  they  were  not  in  the  position  to  apply  it  profitably.  He 
confeased  that  hia  opinion  on  this  subject  had  been  aomewhat 
ahaken  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pain»~a  moat  vduable  testi- 
mony certainly  with  regard  to  cared  cropa,and  it  had  somewhat 
taken  him  by  aurpriae.  From  all  that  he  had  learned  upon  the 
aubject  be  had  formed  an  opinion  that  it  was  not  vduable  for 
cored  crops,  and  with  due  deference  to  the  atatement  of  Mr. 
Pdne,  he  still  thought  it  would  be  found  so  in  the  long  run. 
With  regard  to  root  crops,  he  had  aome  evidence  that  it  waa 
not  profitable  even  aa  applied  to  them.  He  went  to  Mr. 
Tdfer'a  furm  last  year,  in  conaequence  of  what  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Caird  at  Mr.  Meehi'a  gathering,  and  Mr.  Telfer  ahowed 
him  a  fidd  of  root  crop,  part  of  which  had  been  irrigated  and 
part  not.  He  aaked  Mr.  Telfer  to  point  out  whieh  was  which, 
but  he  waa  unable  himaelf  to  do  ao,  and  he  had  to  call  hia 
bailiff  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two  methods  of 
treatment.  Thoae  were  facta  which  a  man  like  himself,  pro- 
secuting the  application  of  sdenoe  to  pnctiee«  must  aaoeitain 
with  pndaioii* 
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ENGLISH    FARMERS    AND    FRENCH    CRITICS. 


It  is  remarkable  how  apt  we  are  to  underrate 
exertioDt  wbkh  come  under  our  own  immediate 
aad  continual  obaervatioti.  That  no  man  ie  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country  may  be  susceptible  of 
a  more  general  application  than  many  of  us  might 
at  first  be  inclined  to  admit.  We  grow  necessarily 
accustomed  to  the  efforts  of  industry  and  per- 
severance hourly  developing  themselves  before  us, 
and  aa  we  use  ourselves  to  them,  the  less  perhaps 
are  we  able  to  appreciate  what  they  accomplish. 
Our  admiration  is  reserved  for  the  grand  effects  of 
some  novelty  or  surprise,  which  a  strange  hand 
shall  have  perfected,  or  another  country  have  pro- 
duced. Fortunately,  however,  this  argument  has 
two  sides  to  It.  What  custom  may  have  brought 
us  to  think  but  little  of,  a  less  familiar  eye  will 
regard  in  a  very  different  light.  The  indomitable 
Spirit  to  which  we  have  hardly  given  a  word  of 
encouragement  finds  a  much  more  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment at  the  hands  of  our  visitor,  llie  suc- 
cessful eoterpriee  which  we  ourselves  have  been 
brought  almost  to  question,  can  point  now  to  a 
well-deserved  compliment,  though  given  in  another 
tongue.  That  we  have  chiefly  had  to  fear  has  been 
the  attentions  of  what  Sheridan  calls  "  some  d — d 
good-natured  friend  or  another,"  who  has  been  too 
happy  to  make  us  the  target  for  his  ridicule  and 
abuse. 

This,  we  need  scarcely  say,  has  been  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  agriculturist.  It  became  high 
fashion  to  malign  him.  There  was  hardly  any- 
thingf  indeed^  that  could  be  considered  too  bad  for 
him.  Whenever  a  gentleoMin  wiehed  to  be  con- 
•Idered  smart  md  severe,  he  had  noting  to  do  but 
to  rake  together  all  the  Billingsgate  he  could,  and 
throw  it  broadcast  over  the  agricultural  interest. 
Let  our  readers  only  turn  back  for  a  moment,  and 
recollect  what  has  been  written  and  spoken  in  this 
wise  within  even  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
People  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves  must  hare  been  panic-struck.  If  there 
was  a  disgrace  to  this  country,  it  was  agriculture. 
If  there  was  a  sloth  who  had  not  advanced  a  step 
for  these  hundred  years*  it  was  the  fanner.  If 
there  was  neglect  anywhere  visible,  it  wae  in  the 
oultivatlon  of  the  land  of  this  kingdom.  Com- 
plaints were  met  with  insult,  exertions  repaid  with 
libel,  and  every  effort  made  to  render  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  the  laughing-stock  of  his  fellow-men. 

We  feel  we  are  not  saying  too  much  here.  We 
t»M  tttra  to  twenty  Mich  caaee  it  has  been  our 
duty  to  answer  and  expose.    And  not  a  hard  duty 


either ;  for  injustice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  were 
the  chief  weapons  we  had  to  contend  with.  In 
doing  this  we  have  had  to  show  agnn  and  sgtiD, 
not  how  little,  but  how  much,  the  English  fanner 
has  advanced,  and  how  bravely  he  has  fouf^ht  his 
way  through  difificulties  which  none  other  of  bis 
countrymen  had  to  encounter.  He  has  doae  this, 
we  roust  repeats  not  only  without  sympsthy,  but  in 
the  face  of  an  opposition  ae  unjustly  emf^yed  u 
It  was  strangely  persisted  in.  There  are  very  evi- 
dent signs  of  this  at  length  giving  way.  The  moat 
flippant  of  observers  are  at  last  beginning  to 
allow  some  little  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  the  practical  farmer.  We  miss,  too,  thoK 
dire  onslaughts  which  it  became  habitual,  like 
stormy  weather  at  certain  seasons,  periodictOf  to 
expect.  There  are  not,  however,  any  great  thanks 
due  here.  The  initiative  must  be  taken  from  the 
stranger  visitor  who  has  so  becomingly  procUiioed, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  people,  those  im{>ror^ 
mmits  and  that  superiority  we  ourselves  have  bees 
at  so  much  pains  to  deny  or  to  depreciate. 

In  our  recommendation,  some  two  months  since, 
of  M.  Lavergne's  work  on  our  rural  economy,  we 
had  to  record,  with  much  satisfaction,  his  convictioD 
that  English  agriculture  is  now  the  first  ia  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  resliziAg  still 
further  progress.  His  teetimony  has  brought  up, 
again,  that  of  another  of  his  countrymen,  while 
the  two  have  been  very  happily  united  with  some 
equally  excellent  matter  from  one  of  our  own.  Id 
the  new  number  of  the  Highland  Society's  Journsi 
there  is  a  short  paper  on  "  the  social  position  of  the 
British  farmer,"  in  which  the  experience  of  these 
two  French  gentlemen  is  specially  cited.  In  intro- 
ducing them,  the  Highland  Journal  speaks  so 
warmly,  so  justly,  and  so  much  in  accordance  with 
our  own  fadings,  that  we  muat  allow  our  readers  to 
share  with  us  the  pleasure  of  a  perusal:^ 

'<  It  was  very  much  the  fashion  with  a  certain 
party  in  this  country,  a  short  time  ago,  to  hold  op 
to  ridicule  the  farmers,  as  examples  of  ignorance 
and  prej  udice.  The  m ost  vulgar  epithets,  expressive 
of  these  two  conditions  of  mind,  were  applied  to 
men  who»  in  point  of  fortune,  and  in  ffeedom  ifem 
theee  very  two  defecta,  were  infinitely  superior  to 
their  accusers.  The  rapid  progress  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  —  to  which  many  towns  and 
cities  owe  their  existence — by  being  concentrated 
in  particular  places,  has  produced  a  much  greater 
efibct  on  the  popular  mand^  than  Ibe  slower,  bat 
BO  Ims  iaiportani  progrsaa  nsade 
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diffuMd  o?«r  the  wfaok  kingdom.  That  skill  and 
energy  it  aot  to  ba  sMered  at  which  bow  producas 
food  for  oosMerably  mora  than  20»000«000  of  in- 
Ubilantty  fron  tha  aama  extent  of  land  which  wm 
fauad  capahleof  7ieldiB|(  prodaeaonlyforlO^OOO^OOO 
a  few  years  ago.  It  must  be  gratifj^og  to  the 
firitieh  Aumer  to  know  that,  whatever  he  may  be 
thought  of  by  his  own  countrymen,  all  intelligent 
foreigners,  on  visiting  thb  country,  are  more  im* 
pressed  with  the  OMignitode,  the  akiU,  the  diligence, 
sad  pcrsevenmce  displayed  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  ktagdoas,  than  ia  any  of  the  other  branches  of 
iaduetry/' 

How  true  Uiia  idl  is !  and  how  really  grateful 
the  ttaprejttdiced  approval  of  those  who  might,  if 
inching,  be  attpposfed  to  view  our  progreM  with 
some  little  enry  and  disappointment !  We  have 
iliwdy  qooted  from  M.  Laveigna  on  this  point; 
let  as  tarn  now  to  his  Adlow-labourer,  M.  de  la 
Treboanais^  tiae  fingliah  corraapoadent  of  the 
^hmwd  d^Apiouliure  Pra^ae*  He  finds  a  con« 
gefiisl  tox^word  in  Mr.  Cblville's  less  happy  treat- 
meDt  of  the  theme  at  Ashby-de-la-Zoucb : — 

"Between  the  social  positions  of  the  British  and 
French  farmers/'  he  says/'  there  is  the  difference  of 
a  piano.  But  it  is  not  the  piano  alone ;  to  put  up 
the  instrument,  there  must  be  a  drawing-room^ 
which  io  England  anppoeea  a  carpet,  asahogany 
farniture,  blinds  to  the  windows,  mirrors,  &c. 
Can  any  one  conceive  the  larj?e  red  hands' of  our 
rustic  women  touching  the  ivofy  stops  of  the  piano  ? 
To  do  this  supposes  white  hands  and  delicate 
ia^en,  the  whiteness  and  softness  of  which  are 
aaimaivsd  1^  the  wearing  of  kid  gloves.  Can  any 
one  micei^  m»  countrywomen  pressing,  with 
their  laf^  wt>oden  %hoes  covered  with  mud,  the 
pedals  of  an  £rard  bt  a  Pleyel  ?  The  possedsion  of 
one  of  ^ese  supposes  delicate  feet  in  fine  shoes, 
vhieh  are  never  aoiled  with  mud^— yea,  more,  a 


carriage  and  horses,  ganaents  of  ailk.  Paisley 
ahawki  bonnets  adorned  with  flowers,  a  gold  watch 
and  chain — in  shorti  neither  mora  nor  leas  than  a 
ducheas.  W^,  tha  wives  oi  the  English  farmers 
have  all  that  I  have  mentioned.  How  ?  by  what 
means  i  you  ask.  Open  the  excellent  work  of  M. 
Lavergne,  and  he  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 
It  is,  in  a  few  words,  because  their  husbands  have 
welt-drained  fields,  byres  filled  with  cattle,  stables 
with  horses^  and  hundreds  of  sheep  graeiog  on 
their  hills,  and  fields  of  turnips  instead  of  bare 
fallows," 

And  then  he  goM  on  ftom  hia  own  experience  i-* 

"  I  know  of  farmers  who  keep  their  equipages, 
hunters,  &c.,  and  that  in  a  country,  too,  which  fifty 
years  ago  was  but  a  desert,  an  infected  marsh,  the 
abode  of  fevers  and  rheumatisms — where  the  plants, 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  wete  all  tainted,  and 
where  now  we  hear  in  the  farm-houses,  prettier  far 
than  the  chateaus  of  our  beautiful  Prance,  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  and  salubrious  country,  the 
sonorous  noise  of  the  piano,  touched  by  the  white 
hands  of  the  farmers*  wives.  I  say  noise;  for 
music  is  rare  in  England,  though  pianos  are 
abundant," 

Many  thanks.  Monsieur  Correspondent  of  the 
Jounuil  ePAgricttUure  PreHque^  despite  that  cruel 
little  epilogue  of  "  music  being  rare,  though  pianos 
are  abundant."  How  like  the  critii|ue  of  a  French- 
man, and  yet  how  thoroughly  honest  it  shows  him 
to  be  I  Many  thanks,  we  repeat,  to  him ;  for  we 
doubt  not  such  hearty  generous  approval  as  this 
wiU  do  BOBMthing  for  many  of  our  correspondents 
here  at  home.  Teach  them  to  eea  beauties  even  in 
an  Snglish  homestead,  to  honour  rather  than 
traduce  even  the  exertions  of  an  English  farmer, 
and  to  do  justice  to  a  class  of  their  eountrytnen 
they  have  rarely  been  willitig  to  do  justice  to  as  yet. 


ON    INCHBAeiNa    THfi    PRODUCfi    OF    OUR    SOILS. 


li  wonldft  we  thinks  be  a  useful  labour,  if  our 
R«den  we«ld  ikvMw  us  with  euch  well^attthentt^ 
^Kattd  wpc/m  t»f  iHttfiiordinary  crope  as  have  come 
witMn  their  own  knowledge.  Such  returns  from 
practical  farmers  might,  amongst  other  things  in 
this  age  of  agricultural  progress,  assure  us  of  the 
ffuibUUff  ef  still  further  ittsreasing  the  produce  of 
our  soils;  but,  at  the  same  timo)  to  be  cMtiplete 
for  pnKfMfinl  pnrpoees,  eoch  rvpolte  should  inform 
M  if  any  unusual  expense  was  incurted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil — ^any  peculiarity  in  the  other 
circumstances  in  which  the  land  was  placed.  This 
pvt  of  the  inquiry  is  too  often  neglected.    We  are 


sometimes  told  of  crops  of  wheat  yielding  far  above 
even  the  kige  general  produce  of  1854 ;  of  turnips, 
ewedee,  and  mangel,  of  more  than  double  the  ordi- 
nary ptoddce  s  Of  ctfttinge  of  grass  eqmd  to  70  or 
80  tons  per  acre  I  But  then,  we  are  not  eo  ofteb 
clearly  informed  6f  the  amount  of  outlay  bestowed 
upon  their  production.  The  reports  of  mere 
auMteur  faroMrs  Indeed  far  too  often  neglect  these 
tbinge,  as  if  they  were  small  fMts  beneath  the 
notice  of  their  authefe.  Thieoaiisaion  is  eemraonl|r 
the  most  hurtful  to  the  tenant-'farmer,  since  it 
frequently  leads  his  landlord  to  entertain  most 
erroneous  views  of  the  value  of  the  land  capable  of 
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producing  such  large  crops.  He  is  hence  led  very 
naturally  to  suspect  either  that  his  tenantry  are 
with  little  trouble  reaping  golden  harvests,  or  that 
they  might  do  so,  by  the  bestowal  of  more  skill,  or 
capital  upon  the  soil.  It  is  therefore  not  very  sur- 
prising that  the  tenant-farmer,  who  is  so  often 
publicly  informed  of  the  great  occasional  doings  of 
enthusiastic  young  cultivators,  should  receive  such 
accounts  with  little  patience  and  less  consideration 
than  perhaps  their  merits  really  deserve.  Then, 
again,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  language  so  often  be- 
stowed upon  the  practical  farmer  when  our  amateur 
friends  are  recounting  their  brilliant  exploits,  we 
need  hardly  feel  surprised  that  the  intelligent  agri- 
culturist is  sometimes  annoyed  at,  and  more  often 
inclined  to  ridicule,  the  details  and  novel  facts 
with  which  he  is  sq  frequently  furnished.  He  is 
too  often,  in  consequence,  led  to  despise  the  whole 
series  of  such  experiments,  when  he  might  perhaps 
have  studied  with  advantage  the  results  obtained, 
however  useless  in  practice  may  have  been  the 
means  employed.  That  is — (for  let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood)—  we    contend,   a    very    important 


advance  in  our  knowledge,  to  be  well  assured 
of  the  possibility  of  growing  such  crops  as  those 
to  which  we  refer ;  it  is  laying  a  foundation  on 
which  practical  men  can  rest  their  conclnaons,  and 
towards  which  they  can  direct  their  more  valne- 
ble  inquiries— researches  which  have  now  for  a 
long  series  of  years  tended  to  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  agriculture.  It  was  in  such  a  spirit  that 
in  December,  1854,  Professor  Anderson  delivered 
himself.  In  his  lecture,  after  sketching  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  future  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture is  to  be  promoted,  he  contended  that  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  last  year,  partial  as  they 
were,  pointed  out  one  grand  fact ;  for  they  tell 
us  of  the  possibility  of  greatly  increasing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  by  simply  bringing  it  up  to  that 
obtained  by  the  first  farmers;  and  as  the  means  of 
doing  so  are  well  known,  there  can  be  no  difficnltj 
in  effecting  a  very  material  increase;  and  though 
it  could  not  be  done  at  once,  the  improvement  of 
the  land  being  a  slow  process,  it  might  by  steady 
perseverance  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 


AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS   AND   THEIR   CONTRADICTIONS. 

Sxa,— AmoDf  my  acqnaiDtaBce  there  an  mmm  doicn  gn- 
tlemen  who  have  been  at  conaidcnhle  ezpenie^  both  of  time 
and  money,  to  make  themielTea  thoroughly  acqnainted  with 
agricultore,  and  to  ind  the  beat  tyitem  practiaed  in  the  kinf- 
dom.  Several  are  about  to  farm  eitenaively,  the  others  to  take 
the  management  of  oonaiderable  eatatea,  belonging  tothemaelves 
or  others,  and  are  not  ji  Ettle  puialed  aa  to  what  ayatem  they 
ahould  go  upon,  when  tiateningtothecontiadietory  atatementa 
of  our  agricaltnial  tcadiera.  and  it  ia  not  aingular  when  we 
eome  to  eonaider  the  aaid  atatementa. 

Fiiat,  we  haye  a  band  of  agricnlturiata  who  tdl  ua  that  if  we 
wiah  to  manufacture  the  moat  valuable  kind  of  manure  and  efhet 
a  aaTing  or  gain  of  20  per  cent  upon  our  pieaent  ayatem,  we  muat 
build  covered  homeateada,  ao  aa  to  have  the  manure  produced 
by  the  live  atock  completely  protected  from  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  the  rain,  Sn,  And  common  aenae  aeemi  to  sup- 
port thia  teachmg,  and  by  it  the  necesaity  for  tanka  ia  almoat 
or  quite  done  away  with.  But  here  our  other  inatructora  at 
once  join  iiane,  the  "manure  tank"  being  thdr  ritu  qua  mm. 
Here  Mr.  Mechi,  the  good-humoured,  persevering,  but  aone- 
what  witt-o'-the-wiap  guide  in  ikrming,  and  his  frienda,  Mr. 
Wilkina  and  othera,  tell  na  we  are  all  wrong ;  that  aolid  manure 
ia  a  miatake :  instead  of  protecting  the  manure  we  ought  to 
ddnge  it  with  water,  and  that  liquid  manure,  with  ita  tanks, 
pipes,  andsteam-engine,istobe  the  saTing  of  British  agriculture. 
And  ooe  gentleman  telle  us,  aa  a  proof,  that  if  we  wash  aeaak 
of  stable  manure  until  all  smell  and  goodness  are  washed  out  ol 
it,  and  use  the  water  for  manuring,  we  shall  have  much 
larger  lesulta  than  if  we  had  used  the  manure  in  ite  original 


state  upon  the  same  picoe  of  land.  In  dry  seasons,  a  for  oo|i 
that  affect  moiature,  such  would  undoubtedly  be  tbecsie.  Bat 
Mr.  Wilkins's  system  is  the  dimaz  of  the  "liquid  nasDre" 
school.  At  a  aingle  aweep,  he  ride  na  agrieoltuiists  of  a  kimdRd- 
and-one  expenses  in  the  shape  of  draining,  plonghing,  &c ;  bit 
subctitutes,  it  is  true,  rather  a  heavy  one  for  his  manaic  biaaf. 
By  hia  system,  as  the  readers  of  the  Mark  Lne  S^rm^ 
know,  the  English  farmer  is  to  find  a  fur  Bubatitote  for  thegold 

diggings  of  Australia,  in  gigantic  baaina  of  rich  stirabout,  com- 
posed of  soil  and  liquid  manure,  and  in  whidi  the  soil  will  fas  kept 

in  a  constantly  open  and  eflldent  state  f»r  croppiaf  \fj  ^ 
aetion  of  the  liquid,  thereby  oaving  the  eipcoie  of 
working  the  land.  Thia,  by-the-bye^  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  anggeationa  of  an  able  writer  in  your  oolunmi  for  * 
new  and  complete  tilling^machine  to  be  worked  bj  itcsa, 
which  anggeationa  have  been  read  by  many  with  intomt.  Ike 
Wilkina  Uquid  system  would  also  put  an  eflSeetnal  stop  to  Mi. 
Fowler  and  hia  ingcniona  draining  pkmgfa ;  but  if  aposRfaflitfi 
then  we  may  convert  our  barren,  valnekaa  heaths  and  ooeusoai 
into  rich  and  liertileplainawith  the  wanted  aewage  of  oar  tovsi. 
Such  are  the  oppoaing  sehemee  of  our  agrieulUiraltaochen.  a 
ia  a  pity  that  in  theee  daya  of  "commiaaions,''  we  eoold  aot 
appoint  one  of  theae  akilAil  and  impartial  men  to  leport  m  to 
which  of  theaetcachera  the  agricultnialintecest  is  to  foPo*- 
Hoping  that  in  the  meantime  aone  cnergetae  and  nabisieed 
men  may  experiment  and  give  na  their  results  in  t^$  aa^ 
tared  hdla$iee'§keett, 

I  beg  to  remain.  Sir,  yonie  respeetfolljrf 
Feb.  28f*,  1866.  0,  B.  B. 
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SEWAGE     MANURE. 


BY  J.    D. 


On  no  subject  that  is  now  discussed  in  the  agri- 
cultural world  does  there  happen  such  a  wide 
departure  from  the  original  strictness  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  much  imleyancy  of  quotation  and 
remark,  as  on  the  point  of  sewage  manure.  There 
are  constantly  forced  on  the  attention  of  practice 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  article  of  sewage,  and 
the  chemical  value,  the  great  results  that  have 
attended  the  application  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, which  are  never  mentioned,  but  on  which 
the  whole  question  hinges.  The  value  of  the  article 
ia  nndonbted,  and  has  never  been  questioned ;  no 
constant  repetition  is  necessary  on  that  point,  nor 
any  doubt  of  all  irrigation  being  very  beneficial 
nnder  the  necessary  circumstances.  There  may 
Dot  be  any  waste  of  words  to  prove  a  settled  fact. 

This  point  being  established,  the  most  important 
sequence  presented  is  the  probable  and  possible 
application  under  the  widely  different  circumstances 
that  are  found  to  exist.  To  drain  the  metropolis 
of  London  is  no  very  Herculean  task;  far  greater 
deeds  have  been  done,  and  will  be  performed ;  and 
also  the  conveyance  and  collection  of  the  sewage 
at  the  eastern  lower  end  of  the  position.  The 
great  difficulty  then  occurs  of  raising  the  liquid 
from  the  low  position  to  higher  situations,  where  it 
can  be  used  for  irrigation.  A  comparatively 
narrow  slip  of  marsh  meadows  on  the  river  side 
may  be  ridged  and  irrigated  with  the  sewage,  which 
wiJl  act  well  on  clay  lands,  and  on  any  lands,  though 
most  largely  on  warm  soils  and  dry  alluviums. 
The  extension  of  this  use  over  higher  grounds  is 
the  question  to  be  solved. 

The  Edinburgh  meadows  are  constantiy  quoted 
as  a  case  in  point,  the  great  value,  and  the  example 
that  is  afforded.  The  truth  is,  that  not  the  smallest 
comparisttn  exists;  and  that  the  two  cases  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  are  as  widely  apart  as  are 
the  antipodes  of  our  globe.  Edinburgh  stands  on 
high  ground ;  the  sewers  discharge  the  contents  on 
the  upper  edge  of  declivities,  and  there  has  to  be 
done  only  the  small  performance  of  distributing  by 
channels  the  fluid  mass  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Here  is  presented  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  use— an  article  flowing  to  the  point 
of  benefit,  and  wanting  only  the  direction  of 
guidance.  And  the  surface  is  so  very  favourable 
that  the  fonnation  into  ridges  is  not  required,  which 
is  often  the  heavy  expense  of  irrigation. 

London  is  placed  in  a  low  situation,  and  the 
position  of  the  sewage  is  on  the  lowest  parts,  as 


liquids  naturally  seek  the  lowest  points  of  congre- 
gation. The  sewage  flows  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  is  there  lost.  To  get  the  use  of  it,  as  at  Edin- 
burgh, there  must  be  found  some  lower  grounds 
which  to  irrigate,  and  these  being  wanting,  the  pro- 
ject occurs  of  raising  it  for  use  on  the  high  grounds 
that  surround  the  valley  of  the  metropolis.  The 
sewage  may  be  carried  to  the  east  of  London,  and 
irrigate  some  few  low  meadows  in  that  locality ; 
but  beyond  this  partial  application  an  opinion  may 
be  hazarded  that  the  vast  sewage  manure  of 
London  may  remain  a  lost  article  as  it  has  been, 
owing  to  the  vast  difficulties  that  surround  the 
application.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  such  has  ever 
been  my  honest  conviction. 

In  all  successful  undertakings  there  must  be  in 
presence  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, which  being  used  with  energy  and  discre- 
tion, ensure  a  beneficial  result.  If  one,  or  probably 
more,  of  the  favourable  adjuncts  be  wanting,  it 
may  be  supplied  artificially,  and  will  add  to  the 
cost;  but  if  several  adverse  circumstances  are  seen 
to  exist,  as  with  the  London  sewage,  the  whole  un- 
dertaking must  be  condemned.  Irrigation  of  any 
kind  understands  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  all 
seasons  coming  from  higher  grounds ;  the  raising 
of  it  from  a  low  to  a  high  position  is  never  thought 
of  beyond  the  stoppage  of  a  main  stream  to  the 
height  of  its  banks,  in  order  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  current.  The  favourable  circumstances  are 
seen  to  exist  before  any  attempt  is  made :  if  the 
majority  is  adverse,  the  consideration  does  not 
occur  with  any  reasonable  person. 

Some  few  situations  may  present,  as  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  favourable  opportunity  of  using  sewage 
manure,  when  the  neglect  must  be  held  as  very 
highly  reprehensible ;  other  situations  will  present 
a  number  of  obstacles  to  pi^vent  any  application. 
It  is  very  true  that  in  such  cases  as  the  sewage  of 
London  it  is  not  the  cost  or  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  that  form  the  chief  consideration,  but 
the  ultimate  result,  or  the  object  of  attainment — 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  means  that  are  required, 
but  the  compensation  that  can  be  safely  calculated 
to  accrue  in  a  permanent  utility.  Six  cuttings  of 
grass  in  the  year,  and  a  value  of  £20  per  acre,  are 
the  subjects  that  have  been  attained  in  the  highest 
realizations ;  but  even  this  high  value  may  be  too 
dearly  bought,  as  every  object  has  its  legitimate 
price,  beyond  which  it  is  not  recommended. 

It  may  be  suggested  to  collect  the  sewage  of 
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London  in  cess-pools  of  convenient  places,  where 
it  can  be  put  into  close  casks,  sent  by  railway  into 
the  country  to  be  used  as  manure  for  turnips  by 
Chandler's  liquid-manure  drill.  This  use  of 
sewage,  and  of  all  finely  reduced  excrementitious 
matters  in  the  proper  dilution,  is  already  very  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  Mr*  J.  Kemp»  of  Thurlby 
Grange,  near  Alfordi  Lincolnshire*  who  very  care- 
fully collects  all  the  sewage  of  his  farm  for  that 
purpose,  along  with  the  excrements  of  the  necessary 
fineness  to  pass  the  buckets  and  tubee  of  the 
machine.  Mr.  Kemp  acta  as  an  agent  for  Chand- 
ler's liquid-manure  drill,  and  being  an  extensive 
farmer,  has  the  power  of  recommending  its  use 
much  beyond  a  mere  machinist  But  here  again 
occurs  the  vast  difierence  between  using  the 
collected  sewage  of  a  farm,  and  the  transported 
article  from  London  and  similar  large  towne ;  an 
expense  may  intervene  that  will  over-balance  any 
value  of  crops  that  may  be  raised  by  the  manure. 
On  this  calculation  the  whole  matter  depends. 

The  grassy  produce  of  irrigation  is  very  flaccid 
and  unconcentrated,  from  the  profusion  of  moisture 
that  is  administered  I  the  crope  of  grass  from 
sewage  are  very  coarse,  as  seen  in  the  Edinburgh 
meadows,  and  fit  only  for  the  voracious  maw  of 
milch  cows,  which  will  receive  and  digest  almost 
any  green  substance.  It  can  be  used  only  for  soil- 
ing milch  cows  and  young  cattle  in  yards ;  but 
that  use  is  very  great  in  value. 

Clodpoles  and  thick-pated  farmers  may  be  grots 
in  conception,  slow  and  deficient  in  energy,  dull  of 


intellect,  and  hard  to  be  convinced,  and  all  that 
science  calls  him ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  his 
busineas  must  be  treated  with  very  different  fare 
than  the  idealogies  of  fire-side  calcuktors,  whose 
tongue  finds  no  obstacle  in  making  a  speech,  and 
whose  pen  glides  smoothly  along  the  paper.  In 
the  present  time  theory  expects  hx  too  much*  and 
it  will  be  answered  that  practice  does  far  too  little; 
the  former  is  only  in  danger  of  erroneous  reaeoning, 
the  latter  betng  in  daily  contact  with  matter^  en- 
counters obstacles  which  he  can  neither  foreeee  nor 
remove,  and  which  perpetually  encumber  and 
retard  his  progress  i  he  can  only  grope  hia  way 
with  caution*  The  theorist  wings  his  flight  in  mid- 
air :  the  farmer  must  follow  as  circumstances  allow, 
and  according  to  his  individual  case.  But  let  there 
be  placed  before  him  such  an  application  of  aawage 
as  occurs  at  Edinburgh,  and  which  is  perpetually 
held  out  as  an  example,  when  the  fanner  will  not 
be  slow  in  adopting  the  uae,  and  rsaliaing  the  value, 
as  other  practitioners  in  any  profitable  baainess. 
One  theorist  taunts  the  fiurmer  with  hie  ignormnce  of 
chemistry,  which  is  his  hobby  j  another  twite  him 
that  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  sewage ;  a  third 
sneers  at  his  not  knowing  the  inestimable  value  of 
scientific  discouxiee ;  while  all  of  them,  if  placed 
as  these  farmers  are,  would  proceed  aa  thejr  do, 
thinking  coolly,  and  acting  cautiously ;  guided  by 
circumstances,  and  making  adoptions  by  cautions 
resolves.  Theory  most  lead,  and  practice  follow; 
the  van  of  an  army  must  often  halt  till  the  main 
body  brings  its  succour,  and  the  rear  is  in  sight. 


CROYDON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


On  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  of  January  last, 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  club  was  held, 
J.  Cressingham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Strbbtbr  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 
— "  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  our  worthy  secre- 
tary having  intimated  to  me  that  it  would  be  my 
turn  to  introduce  a  subject  for  this  evening's  dis- 
cussion, I  rather  unadvisedly  fixed  upon  one,  which 
I  find  a  most  complex  and  difficult  matter  to  deal 
with }  for  it  is  a  knot  which  science  has  not  yet 
untied,  and  all  that  we  know  for  certain  about  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  our  observation  as  to  the  effect; 
therefore,  should  I  advance  nothing  but  what  is 
already  known  to  you,  or  dip  a  little  into  chemistry 
or  physiology,  I  must  claim  your  patience  and 
indulgence,  as  well  as  your  assistance  in  the  dis* 
cnssion  which  may  follow  on  the  question,  namely. 
What  is  the  cause  that  same  pastures  will  readily 
fatten  stochfitfor  the  butcher,  whilst  others,  with  on 
ahmdanee  of  grass,  wiU  only  keep  stock  merely  m  i 


a  growing  or  thriving  state  f    That  such  is  a  fact 
all  farmers  are,  and  have  been,  aware  of  for  ages 
past  I  but  why  in  pastures  or  meadows  where  there 
might  be  an  abundance  of  feed,  and  in  which  are 
growing  numerous  varieties  of  grasses,  which  are 
now  known  to  contain  ample  quantities  of  the 
nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  phosphatic  com- 
pounds soflicient  for  nutrition,    the  amonat  of 
which  elements,  in  all  plants  and  their  seeds,  che- 
mistry teaches  us  the  test  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
of  their  respective  economical  values  to  form  &t 
and  muscle  in  the  (iving  animal  ?    Although  this 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  quite  true  in  theory,  and 
agreeably  to  which,  the  animal  ought  not  only  to 
do  well,  but  should  become  fit  for  the  butcher — 
that  it  does  not  do  so  is  one  of  the  objects  of  oar 
inquiry  now.    I  have  never  yet  heard  any  satisftc- 
tory  explanation  of  it,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  oor 
discussion  wiU  throw  much  light  upon  it;  still 
some  good  may  arise,  if  it  only  sets  us  thinking 
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about  it,  and  perhapt  some  oihera  better  qualified, 
aod  with  more  leisure  for  investigation ;  for  it  is  an 
important  subject,  and  merits  an  investigation  by 
scientific  men,  bearing  as  it  does  a  relation  to  tbe 
most  economical  way  by  whicb  stock  may  be  reared 
or  &ttened  (as  the  case  may  be)  upon  our  green 
crops. 

"I  will  now  state  what  I  consider  may  be  a  pro- 
bable explanation  why  the  one  does  fatten  so  readily, 
and  why  the  other  does  not,  and  also  give  reasons 
and  aathorities  for  such  opinions.  First,  the  fatten- 
ing qualities  of  what  are  termed  rich  grazing  lands 
may  probably  be  owing  to  all  the  several  elements 
of  nutrition  being  present  in  such  quantities  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  in  states  of  combina- 
tioD,  that  are  well  adapted  for  being  assimilated  and 
deposited  as  fat  and  muscle,  thereby  requiring  no 
onDecessary  expenditure  of  tbe  vital  power  or  prin« 
dple  to  produce  such  effect.  Now,  from  the 
numerous  varieties  of  grasses  found  growing  in 
sQch  rich  grazing  pastures,  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably entertain  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  namely, 
that  the  mean  amount  of  all  the  several  dififerent 
elements  of  nutrition  contained  in  a  given  weight 
of  herbage  ate  by  the  cattle  when  grazing,  are  not 
far  from  a  proper  proportion  with  each  other^  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  animal,  and  conse- 
quently requiring  a  less  expenditure  of  the  vital 
power  to  convert  into,  and  deposit  them,  in  those 
namerous  combinations  and  forms  required  by  the 
different  organs  and  parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  R.  D. 
Thomson,  in  his  '  Experimental  Eesearches  on  the 
Food  of  Animals,'  says—'  Besides  the  necessity 
for  the  presence  of  the  same  materials  in  the  food 
which  exist  in  the  blood,  it  is  requisite  that  each 
should  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  whole.'  Now 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  is  so,  and  also  that 
where  one  or  more  elements  in  the  food  are  in 
^esi,  that  there  must  be  an  expenditure  of  vital 
power  to  get  rid  of  such  excess.  1*hat  mysterious 
power,  whatever  it  maybe,  I  believe  most  physiolo- 
gists consider  is  derived  from,  that  is,  manifested 
^7  (he  disintegration  or  breaking  up  of  certain 
minute  portions  of  the  already  formed  animal,  and 
not  from  the  food  itself  before  it  has  become  a  part 
of  the  animal.  Professor  James  W.  F.  Johnstone, 
ia  his '  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  says 
that  *  It  has  been  ascertained  by  physiologists  that ' 
*|1  the  parts  of  the  body  undergo  a  slow  and  sen- 
nblo  process  of  renewal.  The  hair  and  nails  we  can 
*M  to  be  constantly  renewed:  they  grow  or  are 
^st  outwards ;  but  the  muscles,  and  even  the 
^nes,  are  by  little  and  little  renewed  inwardly,  and 
^ected  in  the  excretions,  the  place  of  that  which 
u  removed  being  supplied  by  new  portions  of 
°>>tter  derived  from  the  food,  and  that  this  renewal 
goes  on  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  space  of  time,  from 


three  to  five  years,  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  In 
renewed.'    I  may  observe  that  we  know  by  expe- 
rience when  a  rich  pasture  is  broken  up  it  takes 
many  years  when  again  laid  down  to  pasture  before 
it  at  all  approaches  to  its  former  fattening  powers, 
and  also  before  it  again  produces  all  those  numerous 
grasses  (if  ever  it  does  again)  which  grew  upon  it 
before  it  was  broken  up.    There  may  be  another 
cause  which  aids  in  the  fattening  qualities  of  such 
pastures,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  some  plant  or 
plants  containing  one  or  more  of  those  class  of 
compounds,  which  have  the  property  of  changing 
one  compound  into  another,  thereby  saving  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  vital  power  in  digestion.    As  an 
example  and  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  will 
mention  that  compound  which  causes  all  the  starch 
in  malt  to  be  converted  into  sugar  in  our  mash- 
tubs   while   brewing;   chemists  have   named   it 
'  Diastase.'    It  is  formed  by  nature  as  soon  as  ever 
a  bud  or  seed  begins  to  germinate,  and  not  before ; 
and  also  in  such  roots  or  tubers  as  couch  or  twitch 
grass,  the  potato  and  the  hyacinth ;  it  causes  the 
starch  with  which  it  is  in  contact  to  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  in  which  it  previously  was  incapable  of  being 
dissolved.    And  further,  it  then  changes  the  dis- 
solved starch  into  sugar,  in  which  state  it  is  better 
adapted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  infant  germ. 
So  great  is  its  influence  and  power,  that  Professor 
Johnstone  says  one  part  of  '  Diastase'  will  change 
and  convert  at  least  2000  parts  of  starch  into  sugar. 
Long  before  science  had  detected  the  agent  by 
which  this  was  effected,  man  had  availed  himself 
of  it  in  brewing,  and  the  distiller  also  uses  a  small 
portion  of  malt  with  the  barley  or  other  com  he 
may  use,  the  '  diastase'  of  which  converts  the  whole 
of  the  starch  in  the  barley  into  sweet  wort — that 
is,  into  sugar.    On  the  continent  potato-starch  is 
converted  into  syrup  or  sugar  by  boiling  it  in  water, 
to  which  a  small  quanti^  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added.    None  of  the  acid,  chemists  tell  us, 
is  lost,  or  combines  with  the  starch  to  form  the 
sugar,  it  merely  induces  and  hastens  the  change— 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  quicker  the  change. 
*'  I  will  now  go  on  with  the  other  part  of  my 
subject,  namely,  why  is  it  that  the  majority,  I  may 
say,  of  meadows  which  produce  an  ample  crop  of 
herbage  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  animals  grazing 
thereon,  will  not  fatten  them  fit  for  the  butcher 
without  the  aid  of  some  artificial  food?    Here, 
again,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture.   We  are  certain  that  all  the  elements  requisite 
to  form  the  animal  are  present  in  the  herbage  and 
bay  grown  thereon,  from  the  fact  that  animals  bred 
on,  and  fed  upon,  the  produce  of  such  pastures  or 
meadows  come  to  full  maturity  in   health   and 
strength ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  several 
quantities  of  these  elements  are  in  such  a  relation 
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to  each  other,  and  in  such  combinationB  of  forms, 
as  not  to  require  considerably  more  expenditure  of 
the  vital  powers  to  convert  them  into  the  various 
com])ounds  to  be  assimilated  and  appropriated  by 
the  different  orphans  and  parts  of  the  body,  than 
would  be  required  in  the  former  case  upon  the  p^ood 
grazing  land ;  added  to  which,  another  and,  I  think, 
perhaps  the  principal  disturbing  cause  may  pro- 
bably be  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  plant  or 
plants  among  the  herbage  which  exercise  an  unfa- 
vourable action  upon  the  fat-producing  powers,  and 
which,  from  the  soil  being  peculiarly  adapted  for 
their  flourishing  growth,  may  be  produced  in  bulk, 
as  compared  with  the  aggregate  herbage  grown, 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  marked  difference 
noticed.  We  know  that  many  plants  contain  some 
compound  or  principle  (minute  though  it  may  be 
in  quantity)  which  exercises  a  marked  or  specific 
action  on  some  particular  organ  of  the  body,  either 
stimulating  or  retarding  its  proper  function  or 
duty ;  and  when  in  excess  nature  exerts  herself  to 
get  rid  of  the  cause,  which  occasions  an  expendi- 
ture of  vital  power,  or  the  organ  so  influenced  adapts 
itself  to  the  increased  or  lesser  duties  imposed  upon 

•  it  by  the  specific  influence  of  any  such  principle 
which  may  be  constantly  taken  into  the  stomach. 
To  make  myself  and  meaning  here  more  clearly 
comprehended,  I  will  suppose  a  case  : — ^We  know 
that  some  plants  excite  the  kidneys  to  increased 
action.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  pasture 
(however  abundant  it  might  be  in  quantity)  there 
were  growing  some  plant  or  plants,  which  exercise 
an  exciting  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  provided 
that  influence  was  not  energetic  enough  in  the  first 
instance  to  produce  disease  of  those  organs,  the 
secretion  from  them  would  be  much,  as  well  as  per- 
manently, increased  under  the  daily  stimulant  taken 
with  food.  Now,  as  that  secretion  is  wholly  derived 
from  the  blood,  we  can  readily  form  an  idea  that 
there  must  be  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blood 
required  to  furnish  the  increased  quantity  of  urine 
secreted  with  all  its  salts,  and  other  organic  com- 
pounds, whether  immediately  derived  from  the 
food,  or  from  the  disintegration  and  breaking  up  of 
the  already  formed  parts  of  the  body  as  before 
alluded  to.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  animal  would  not 
become  what  we  call  fat  under  the  increased  con- 

^  sumption  of  the  blood  in  that  direction.  This  may 
seem  to  be  putting  an  extreme  case ;  but  we  should 
reflect  that  there  is  no  organ  or  part  of  the  body — 
varying,  of  course,  in  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals— on  which  there  is  not  some  vegetable  pro- 
duction that  exercises  a  certain  specific  influence, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  constitution,  the 
breed,  and  susceptibility  of  the  individual  animal. 
The  same  effects  are  also  true  as  regards  the  inor- 


ganic elements  of  natare,  and  it  is  upon  those  facts, 
the  result  of  observation,  that  the  art  of  medicine 
is  founded.  I  say  again,  if  we  consider  this,  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  any  superfluous  quantity  of  fat  and 
muscle,  to  the  extent  that  we  consider  an  animal 
to  be  fatted,  must  be  retarded  by  the  presence  of 
any  such  plant  or  plants,  in  an  undue  proportim 
to  the  requirements  of  nutrition,  whichever  of  the 
organs  might  be  influenced  in  their  action  or  proper 
functions. 

"The  next  consideration  is,  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  those  pastures?  All  agree 
that  where  drainage  is  required  it  benefits  their 
feeding  qualities  in  most  instances;  draining  is 
more  often  required  in  pasture  land  and  meadows 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  increases  the  num- 
ber of  the  finer  sort  of  grasses,  as  well  as  increases 
the  bulk  of  those  already  growing ;  it  also  fceta  rid 
of,  or  greatly  weakens,  those  plants  which  delight 
and  flourish  in  most  soils,  which,  though  they  may 
not  be  called  wet  ones,  still  generally  retain  water 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  subsoil,  and  amongst 
those  plants  which  flourish  in  moist  soils,  are 
many  not  favourable  to  animals.  These  pastures 
will  also  be  greatly  improved  by  high  manun^gi 
more  especially  where  draining  was  required  and 
has  been  done;  for  supposing  all  the  injurious 
plants  to  remain  which  are  natural  to  the  soil,  their 
bulk  and  produce,  as  compared  with  the  more 
nutritious  grasses,  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  the 
soil  being  made  more  rich  and  congenial  for  the 
growth  of  the  flner  sorts,  which  will  by  their 
greater  numbers  and  more  vigorous  growth  check 
and  weaken  the  others ;  consequently  there  would 
be  in  a  given  weight  of  herbage  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  really  nutritious  grasses  to  the 
injurious  ones  than  when  the  pasture  was  in  its 
natural  state,  therefore  with  a  less  disturbance  of 
the  natural  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  animals 
grazing  upon  it.  Much  benefit,  I  think,  would 
arise  if  botanists,  and  those  who  make  plants  their 
study,  were  to  direct  their  attention  specially  to  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  those  plants  and  grasses 
which  grow  in  our  meadows  and  pastures.  Far- 
mers have  not  time  for  such  details ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  them.  AU 
we  can  do  (I  mean  practical  tenant  fanners)  is  to 
observe  for  ourselves,  and  bring  our  reasomog 
faculties  to  bear  upon  the  experiments  and  facts 
which  are  and  may  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  chemist,  the  botanist,  the  physiologist,  the 
entomologist — in  short,  there  is  no  science  which 
does  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  bear  some  relation 
to  agriculture ;  and  after  we  have  seen  the  won- 
derful and  mighty  results,  as  shown  in  the  electnc 
telegraph,  magnetism,  &c.,  by  the  investigation  of 
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tha  cause  cS  the  seemingly  trifling  circumstance  of 
the  movement   of  the  hind-leg  of  a  dead  frog 
when  accidentally  touched  with  a  piece  of  metal 
near  to  an  electrifying  machine,  we  must  not  be 
too  hasty  in  setting  down  any  fact  which  scientific 
men  hare  discovered^  or  anything  that  falls  under 
oar  own  observation,  as  too  trivial  to  be  turned  to 
any  good  account.    Our  endeavour  should  be  to 
think  and  reflect  whether  any,  or  what  relation  a 
new  discovery,  or  fact  already  known,  bears  upon 
any  department  of   farming.     The  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  quite 
doubled  our  supplies  of  animal  food  in  50  years, 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  scientific  men,  but 
by  men  of  close  observation  and  deep  reflection, 
which  qualities  are  generally  the  parents  of  sound 
judgment.    It  has  been  accomplished  by  practical 
iarmers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  by  obser- 
vation of  a  few  of  the  laws  of  organic  life,  as  mani- 
fested in  animals  Uving  under  difiTerent  conditions 
as  to  food  and  climate,  and  availing  themselves  of 
those  laws,  have  gradually  brought  about  this  vast 
improvement  in  our  breeds  of  stock ;  but  we  have 
yet  mach  to  learn  in  fattening  stock  in  the  most 
economical  way — in  the  proper  proporfions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  we  give  them,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  varying  conditions    of   the 
animal  and  ite  organs,  which  in    time  become 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  food  it 
had  previously  been  accustomed  to,  and  there  are 
many  other  matters  respecting  the  food  of  which  I 
am  not  competent  to  speak  about.    But  I  suppose 
yoor  patience  must  be  exhausted,  and  I  will  now 
condode  with  thanks  for  attention."    Mr.  Streeter 
was  loudly  cheered  on  resuming  his  seat. 

Mr.  FuLLBR  said  the  fact  was  obvious  that  some 
land  would  produce  grass  that  would  rapidly  fatten 
atock,  while  other  lands  would  not;  but  the  cause 
wu  not  so  obvious. 

Mr.  Churcukb  said  the  main  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference was,  be  thought,  in  the  staple  of  the  land 
which  caused  some  land  to  grow  coarse  grass,  and 
other  land  grass  of  a  finer  and  more  nutritious 
nature,  and  perhaps  in  the  bad  staple  hind  they 
could  never  obtain  grass  of  so  highly  nutritive  a 
character  aa  on  another ;  but  he  thought  draining 
pasture  land  was  very  beneficial  in  producing 
better  grass  for  fattening  stock. 

Mr.  M.  Walkbr  thought  the  difference  arose 
entirely  from  the  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  had  been  brought  up,  where  there  was  a 
rich  alluvial  soil,  a  friend  of  his  had  told  him  that 
he  could  fatten  a  bullock  to  an  acre,  and  the  land 
was  rented  at  £3  5a.  per  acre;  and  he  knew  of 
other  land  that  was  not  worth  so  much  by  50s.  per 
acre,  going  for  nearly  the  same  price.    He  had  seen 


land  let  at  lOs.  per  acre  that  would  grow  as  much 
wheat  as  the  rich  land  he  had  mentioned ;  but  the 
latter  at  10s.  would  do  nothing  in  growing  grass 
to  fatten  stock ;  so  there  must  be  something  in  the 
soil  to  make  this  great  difference,  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  subject  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
chemists  to  investigate  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
the  reason  was.  He  had  found  alluvial  soils  the 
best  generally  for  pastures  for  stock.  They  found 
that  on  the  hills  they  could  not  make  good  pastures 
for  fatting  bullocks  (Hear) ;  but  perhaps  by  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  inquiry  they  might  arrive  at 
the  reason.  It  was  of  no  use  to  grow  a  coarse 
kind  of  grass  for  stock.  He  thought  it  a  subject 
that  required  a  great  deal  of  attention.  When  in 
Yorkshire,  he  had  found  that  directly  they  got  on 
the  hills  they  could  not  get  good  grass,  aUhough 
they  could  grow  good  com. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  he  thought  it  the  most  im- 
portant subject  that  had  been  brought  before  the 
club  since  he  had  been  a  member.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  some  gentlemen  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppy  upon  the  subject,  and  had  reflected  upon 
the  matter,  but  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ;  and  on  the  farm  which  he  occupied,  he 
must  say,  the  only  thing  in  which  he  was  beaten  was 
the  pasture  land.  His  own  observations  were  con- 
firmatory of  what  Mr.  Walker  had  said. 

Mr.  Farley  said  they  were  very  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Streeter  for  the  very  able  and,  he  might 
say,  learned  way  in  which  he  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject (Hear) ;  for  it  was  evident  he  had  paid  very 
great  attention.  There  was  one  part  Mr.  Streeter 
had  alluded  to,  viz.,  as  to  the  draining.  His  farm 
was  a  gravelly  soil,  and  where  there  was  gravel 
there  were  generally  springs,  and  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  drain  where  there  were  springs 
for  pasture  than  any  other  land,  for  the  cattle  could 
scarcely  eat  the  grass  where  springs  were,  or,  at 
least,  they  would  not  fatten  upon  it.  He  coul(^ 
show  them  pasture  where  there  were  springs,  p:.d 
where  a  long  sedgy  coarse  grass  grew ;  but  when 
drained,  that  kind  of  grass  disappeared,  and  a 
better  herbage  grew,  upon  which  stock  would 
fatten ;  and  he  had  some  land  that,  although  there 
was  an  abundance  of  grass  grown,  the  cattle  would 
scarcely  touch  it — ^it  was  long  tory  grass.  He  had 
found  that  the  deep  draining,  unless  they  had  the 
proper  fall,  was  not  desirable  (Hear) — two  or  two- 
and-a-half  feet  was  better  than  draining  deeper 
(Hear.) 

Mr.  Stknnino  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  thought  it  was 
owing  to  the  pecuUar  properties  of  some  grass  as 
affected  by  the  soil  on  which  it  grew  that  caused 
the  fattening  properties  to  stock.  He  had  a  large 
quantity  of  grass  land,  and  he  obtained  a  fine  pas- 
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imt,  upon  which  b«  conld  kMp  •  large  quantity  of 
•tock,  but  ha  could  not  obtain  that  fatting  quality 
ha  daaired.  If,  howarar,  ha  sent  them  afterwardi 
to  Edanbridge,  they  would  get  fat  upon  the  paaturea 
in  that  neighbourhood  :  there  muBt,  he  thought,  be 


something  in  the  aoil.  With  regard  to  the  beBtflti 
of  draining,  he  did  not  quite  agree  that  it  eausid 
80  much  bniefit  by  imparting  additional  fttteolng 
qualities  to  the  grasa ;  but  the  chief  benefit  was  thit 
they  could  turn  their  atock  out  longer  on  the  land. 


THE    STATE    OF    ABERDEENSHIRE    THIRTY    YEARS    AGO,    AND 

AT    THE    PRESENT    TIME. 


lliirty  years  ago,  there  were  no  cattle  fed  in 
Aberdeenshire,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  to  meet 
the  local  demand,  which  waa  very  limited.  There 
were  few  of  our  farms  enclosed;  the  com  was 
thrashed  with  the  flail;  few  tumipa  were  reared; 
the  value  of  bones  was  scarcely  known  aa  a  ma- 
nure; the  cattle  were  aold  when  four,  five,  and  six 
years  old ;  in  winter,  the  young  stock  were  put  to 
the  hill  or  the  paaturea  during  the  day,  and  had  a 
very  small  allowance  of  straw,  with  few  or  no 
turnips  morning  and  evening,  and  no  litter.  They 
increaaed  in  years,  but  not  in  weight.  The  general 
object  of  the  farmer,  at  that  time,  waa  to  keep 
great  numbers  upon  little  food :  it  waa  a  stigma  to 
have  an  empty  ataU.  In  summer,  the  grass  was 
overstocked ;  the  cattle  were  herded,  and  folded  at 
night.  Messrs.  Williamson  and  Raid,  butchers, 
Aberdeen,  were  almost  the  only  customers  for  fat 
cattle.  The  former  of  theae  gentlemen  made  a 
handsome  fortune.  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that 
there  were  a  few  intelligent  agriculturiata  who  de- 
viated from  the  general  mode  of  keeping  stock. 
The  Williamsons,  the  Leslies,  the  Harveys,  Allar* 
dyce  of  Crobardy,  Walker  of  Wester  Fintray,  &o., 
occupied  large  farms,  and  kept  their  cattle  well 
during  the  winter.  Part  of  them  they  fed  for 
Messrs.  Williamson  and  Raid;  the  otiiers  they 
made  fit  for  the  great  Bamet  Fair  in  spring,  as 
Messrs.  Williamson  and  Raid  had  the  fat  trade 
almost  exclusively  in  their  hands.  The  William- 
sons,  including  George,  St.  John's  Weils ;  James, 
Dethelnie;  Robert,  Armendo;  and  William, 
George's  son,  Easter  Creekie,  had  the  command  of 
the  spring  trade.  Theae  gentlemen  sent  large 
droves  to  Bamet  Fair;  they  sent  them  on  foot  500 
miles.  The  journey  was  accomplished  in  Ave 
weeks.  We  had  no  steam  to  carry  them  in  thoae 
daya.  The  Williamaons  were  the  great  men  for  the 
spring  trade.  The  larger  part  of  the  cattle,  how- 
ever, were  sold  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  to  our  local 
dealers,  of  whom  we  have  a  numeroua  supply,  who 
drove  them  to  the  great  Falkirk  markets,  and  to 
England,  to  be  fattened  by  the  East  Lothian 
fanners  and  the  English  grasiers.    Our  fanners 


I  bad  a  choice  of  customers  to  buy  ibur  stock  at  this 
season.  The  Williamaons  had  plenty  of  oppo«- 
tion;  but  their  greateat  opponent  was  CbvlM 
M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour.  He  opposed  the  wbok 
firm  single-handed,  and  often  bought  and  Mid 
more  cattle  than  they  did.  He  aold, atone  October 
Falkirk  market,  fifteen  hundred  catUe,  more  than  a 
thousand  of  which  were  graaad  by  himself.  It 
requked  a  large  capital  to  carry  on  such  a  ban- 
ness,  and  the  partiea  occupied  a  very  high  position 
in  the  country;  but  auch  men  aa  the  Willismioni 
and  M'Combie  have  nearly  all  paaaed  away.  The 
Meaars.  Fawna  are  the  only  exception ;  they  Btill 
carry  on  a  very  extenaive  trade  in  drove  cattle. 
They  will  atill  have  five  or  aix  hundred  to  one 
market.  They  deserve  well  of  theur  country,  and 
have  proved  themselves  able  and  highly  hononnble 
men.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  cattle  eould 
pay  much,  when  their  treatment  and  the  length  of 
time  they  were  kept  are  conaideTed ;  but  rents  wen 
low,  the  expenses  small,  and  the  mode  of  Uring  wm 
economical.  The  pricea  of  com  and  cattle  got 
very  high  during  the  French  war.  Money  wai 
made  by  the  farmer:  we  got  more  extrangant 
in  our  habita ;  the  rent  of  finrme  rose,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  keeping  them  were  increaaed.  A  dread- 
ful  reaction  took  place  after  the  peace  t  the  half  of 
our  corn-growing  farmers  were  ruined.  It  mignt 
be  well  for  the  farmers  at  preaent  to  consider  if  it 
be  not  possible  that  there  may  be  again  a  reaction, 
and  to  pauae  before  they  promiae  the  rsnta  looie 
are  doing  at  present.  However  agreeable  it  may 
be  to  the  landlorda  to  have  high  rents  promiied 
them,  they  will  find  that  in  many  cases  they  will 
not  be  paid.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  present  state 
of  this  county.  By  the  introductton  of  eteami  a 
market  has  been  opened  up  for  the  sale  of  fat  cattle. 
Bones  and  guano  are  extenaively  used  in  raising 
turnips,  the  breadth  of  which  has  been  incnaied 
tenfold.  The  Swedish  turnip  has  been  introdoced; 
our  county  is  nearly  all  enclosed ;  our  land  ii 
drained ;  our  moora  are  cultivated ;  our  farm- 
steadings  are  improved ;  our  roads  are  good ;  rail* 
ways  intersect  the  county;  London  is  brought 
within  two  days'  sail  or  rail  of  Aberdeen ;  the  nx- 
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shift  has  been  introduced ;  our  land  is  clean ;  ma- 
chinery thrashes  our  corn ;  our  climate  is  improved ; 
our  people  are  happy.  Our  breeds  of  cattle  have 
been  improved ;  shorthorns  have  been  introduced. 
It  might  bring  the  writer  into  trouble  to  say  that 
onr  breeds  have  been  improved  by  their  introdnc* 
tion.  If  he  did  so,  the  rearers  of  polled  cattle 
voold  attack  him.  If  he  should  favour  the  polled 
breeds,  the  breeders  of  shorthorns  would  be  up  in 
arms  against  him.  The  breeders  of  both  are  very 
jealous  of  their  honours,  and  vtry  combative.  Our 
breeds  have  been  improved,  A  completely  new 
era  has  been  introduced  into  our  systems.  Our 
most  intelligent  fanners  saw  at  once  the  advantage 
they  had  ginned,  and  immediately  altered  their 
tactics.  Some  were  tardy  in  following :  almost  all 
have  now  conformed  themselveB  to  the  new  state  of 
matters.  The  starving  system  has  disappeared. 
The  question  now  is.  How  many  cattle  can  be  pro- 
perly kept?  (not.  How  many  can  be  brought 
throDgh  alive  ?)  and  what  is  the  earliest  period  at 
which  they  can  be  sold  ?  The  cattle  here  are  now 
all  sold  fat,  when  rising  three  years  old,  and  part 
when  rising  two.  The  calves  get  plenty  of  milk, 
aod  ire  carefully  treated  when  weaned :  in  winter, 
they  receive  as  many  turnips  and  as  much  straw  as 
they  can  cat.  Some  give  an  allowance  of  oilcake. 
Oar  cattle  are  all  early  housed  i  those  intended  to 
be  made  fat  are  all  tied  up  by  the  1st  of  October ; 
in  many  easea,  the  beet  lota  by  the  middle  or  end 
of  August.  They  are  fed  either  upon  early  turnips 
or  tares  during  the  two  finishing  months,  many 
lota  receiving  4lb.  of  oilcake,  or  2lb.  of  cake  and 
2lb.  of  com  a  day,  which  pays  the  feeder  well.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Mechi  is  in  error,  when  he  says  that 
cake  will  not  pay.  He  is  not  deeply  versed  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  If  Mr.  Mechi  would  consult  the 
Aberdeen  feeder,  he  would  convince  him  that  oil- 
cake, if  used  judiciously  for  two  months,  will  return 
a  very  handsome  profit.  He  will  tell  him  that  he 
does  not  let  bia  cattle  lie  upon  hard,  wet  boards, 
bat  gives  tfaem  a  bed  as  soft  as  his  horses' ;  that 
their  times  of  feeding  are  kept  by  the  family  clock  j 
that  they  get  their  hours  of  rest ;  that  his  (Mr. 
Mechi's)  cattle  can  have  no  inducement  to  go  to 
rest ;  that  they  will  only  lie  down  when  they  can 
ttaud  no  longer;  that  under  such  treatment  an 
Aberdeen  feeder  would  expect  no  improvement 
upon  his  cattle  whatsoever.  He  would  tell  him 
that  stock  does  pay,  and  often  pays  well  i  that  the 
farmers  who  have  made  money  here  have  made  it 
by  stock,  and  not  by  com. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  value  of 
a  beast  fat,  and  a  beast  prime  fat.  The  majority  of 
cattle  cannot  be  made  prime  fat  without  an  allow- 
ance, to  finish  them,  of  cake  or  corn  :  some  of  the 
finest  quality  may,  by  long  keeping ;  but  tliry  are 


the  exceptions.  By  bad  management,  all  keeping 
may  be  lost;  but  where  feeding  is  properly  under- 
stood, there  will  be  no  waste.  To  the  honour  of 
that  veteran  and  highly  respectable  agriculturist, 
James  Anderson,  Pitcarry,  Kincardineshire,  I  may 
state  that  he  was  the  first  who  shipped  cattle  by 
steam  from  Aberdeen  to  London;  and  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Hay,  Sbethin,  was  the  first  who  sent 
cattle  by  rail  direct  to  London.  Instead  of  our 
farmers  selling  their  cattle  to  be  fattened  by  the 
Rennies,  the  Brodies,  the  Walkers,  the  Bogues, 
&0,,  the  great  East  Lothian  feeders  and  the  Eng- 
lish glaziers,  we  now  feed  them  for  ourselves,  and 
can  make  them  prime  fat.* 

In  our  most  remote  glens,  one  small  farmor  of 
forty  acres  sells  his  cattle  fat,  buys  his  guano,  and 
raises  the  best  of  turnips.  We  have  overdone  the 
thing.  Our  difficulty  now  is  to  procure  the  cattle. 
We  must  winter  more,  and  feed  fewer.  We  must 
keep  our  stocks  more  mixed.  The  feedtr  cannot 
get  the  stock  to  buy  he  would  like;  he  must  buy 
the  best  he  can  obtain ;  and  as  rail  advances  further 
north,  it  will  be  worse  with  him  yearly. 

Aberdeen,  1st  Feb.,  1856. 
— North  British  Agriculturist. 


PLANTING. 

*'  Plantations,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  are  amongst 
ancient,  primitive,  and  heroieal  works.  When  the 
world  was  young,  it  begat  more  children  ;  but  now 
it  is  old,  it  begets  fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account 
new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of  former  king- 
doms." Again  :  whoever  plants  to  a  considerable 
extent,  becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  posterity  and  to 
the  public ;  and,  therefore,  while  his  work  remains 
the  man  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  park  at  Castle 
Howard,  in  Yorkshire,  furnishes  a  striking  verifi- 
cation of  this  remark.  On  one  side  of  a  lofty  and 
noble  pillar,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  victories,  is  the  following  inscrip* 
tion  :*-<*  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  the 
family  of  the  Howards,  erected  a  castle  where  the 
old  Castle  of  Hinderskelf  stood,  and  called  it  Castle 
Howard.  He  likewise  made  the  plantations  in  this 
park,  and  all  the  outworks,  monuments,  and  other 
plantations  belonging  to  the  said  seat.  He  began 
these  works  in  the  year  1702,  set  op  this  inscription 
A.  D.  1731  :— 

"  If  to  perfection  these  plantations  rise— 
If  they  agreeably  my  heirs  surprise. 
This  faithful  pUlar  will  their  age  declare. 
As  long  as  Time  these  characters  shall  spare. 
There,  then,  with  kind  remembrance  read  his  n^ime, 
Who  for  posterity  performed  the  same." 


CO 
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KYLOB  CATTLE. 


The  Highlands  and  Islanda  of  SootUnd  hare  a  ywj 
mixed  breed  of  cattle,  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Kyloe,"  apparently  descended  of  one  common  parent- 
age— the  diversity  of  breed  being  the  result  of  food, 
climate,  and  management. 

When  the  Romans  first  conquered  Britain,  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  large  herds 
of  cattle,  on  the  produce  of  which  they  liYed,  with  what 
wild  animals  they  could  procure  in  addition  from  hunting. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  landing  of  Cssar,  the  Belgse— a 
Teutonic  race — ^who  occupied  the  southern  provinces, 
hsTing  driTcn  the  aborigines  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
into  the  interior,  had  introduced  the  culture  of  the  soil ; 
but  the  latter  preferred  and  chiefly  led  a  pastoral, 
hunting,  and  warlike  life. 

From  this  dependence  of  the  Celtic  clans  on 
their  herds  and  the  chase,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
migrations  of  the  Kyloe  to  the  North  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  to  the  West. 

Before  arriving  at  the  Highlands,  the  original  breed 
must  hsYC  undergone  considerable  change  from  the  influ- 
ence of  soil,  climate,  and  circumstance.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  wideness  of  the  two  extremes — Mesopotamia 
and  Caledonia.  But  without  going  to  the  East,  the 
change  from  the  fertile  meadows  of  England  to  the 
wintry  priTafions  of  the  North  must  have  been  productive 
of  no  ordinary  results. 

No  doubt  the  change  under  the  pastoral  system  of 
warlike  times  was  less  than  it  now  is  under  the  improTc- 
ments  of  the  arts  ;  but  granting  the  full  force  of  this,  it  is 
neyertheless  manifest  that  such  must  hsTC  taken  place ; 
and  this  Tcry  fact  gives  rise  to  several  important  ques- 
tions, no  less  in  the  improvement  of  the  Kyloe  breed 
than  that  of  Shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Herefords.  For 
example: 

Are  not  Shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Herefords  de- 
scendants of  the  Kyloe,  or  ancient  ox  of  the  Celtic 
tribes?  The  answer,  that  the  Shorthorns  were  im- 
ported from  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  unsatisfoctory ; 
for  so  were  the  Kyloes  themselves.  The  difference  of 
breed  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  art,  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  Shorthorns  before  importation, 
and  the  influence  of  warlike  times  and  privations  of  a 
highland  winter,  on  the  other.  If  there  is  either  value 
or  honour  in  purity  of  blood,  we  must  therefore,  if  such 
is  true,  trace  it  to  the  Celtic  breed. 

The  Kyloe  is  a  degenerate  race,  owing  to  the  great 
hardships  it  has  endured ;  and,  therefore,  although  both 
are  descended  of  one  original  stock,  the  latter  is  conse- 
quentiy  the  purest  blood. 

Favourable  as  the  above  conclusion  is  towards  Short- 
horns, and  parallel  to  what  is  generally  entertained  of 
this  highly-honoured  breed,  it  will  yet  be  found  a  very 
difficult  task  to  substantiate  it  by  fact ;  for  all  accounts 
of  their  original,  as  imported,  admit  the  breed  to  be 


coarse  in  quality,  though  of  great  weight ;  whereas  ou 
best  Highlanders  possess  great  merit  both  as  to  ijd- 
metry  and  quality  of  meat ;  while  their  weights  aadcr 
equal  management  are  on  a  par  with  Devons,  and  gene- 
rally preferred  by  butchers  to  heavier.  The  only  point 
where  they  fall  behind  the  Shorthorn,  Devon,  ind 
Hereford,  is  early  maturity;  and  this,  we  aver,  miy 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  proper  means  hi  their  caie,  u 
it  has  been  in  the  others. 

Justice,  we  are  afraid  therefore,  has  not  been  doae  to 
the  Kyloe  in  this  respect :  no  doubt,  in  very  many  cims 
early  maturity  would  not  be  easily  reconciled  with 
management  in  our  Highland  glens,  from  the  diifiesUy 
of  getting  a  sufficieney  of  winter  keep  under  the  natanl 
system  there  practised ;  but  the  natural  system  will  not 
do  witii  early  maturity  in  tiie  South,  any  more  than  in 
the  North.  NeitiierBakewell,  Collings,  nor  any  other 
improvers  of  breeds,  for  instance,  were  able  to  effect 
such  on  the  natural  system,  art  in  every  case  having  to 
triumph  over  innumerable  difllcuUles ;  while  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  little  or  nothing  has  beenper- 
manentiy  done  towards  the  early  maturity  of  the  Kyloe 
by  artificial  means. 

This  evidently  arises  psrtly  from  the  suooesi  which 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  improved  sheep  hui- 
bandry,  and  partly  from  the  greater  obstacles  which  Ki* 
ture  has  tiirown  in  the  way,  botii  as  to  the  early  mitority 
of  the  Kyloe,  and  tiie  improvement  of  tiie  soil  ao  si  to 
procure  a  sufficiency  of  food  during  winter. 

Of  the  successful  husbandry  of  sheep  in  the  North  we 
cannot  say  a  word  at  present  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  no  doubt  destined  to  form  a  very  formidable  ri^al 
to  that  of  black  catUe,  especially  slow  feeders,  in  many 
districU.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  district!  too 
moist  for  sheep-farming  witii  profit,  hot  which  are  other- 
wise for  the  ox ;  while  Art  msy  even  render  dry  toih 
and  climates  better  adapted  for  the  latter  tiian  the  fbmer, 

as  will  subsequently  be  shovm. 
From  being  so  long  the  associates  of  that  portion  of 

tiie  Celtic  family  which  had  fled  before  tiie  fSaoe  of  dn- 
lization,  so  to  speak,  from  the  cradle  of  the  homsn  race 
to  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  ratiier  tiian  snbmlt  to 
the  conqueror's  yoke,  the  Kyloe  breed  had  doubtleaa  been 
stamped  with  physical  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  many 
trying  exigencies  in  which  it  was  thus  placed,  renderiog 
it  more  difficult  to  improve  than  the  herds  of  their  Teu- 
tonic neighbours,  more  disposed  to  the  peacefnl  pnrsoits 
of  agriculture.  From  being,  for  example,  continnally 
surrounded  vritii  wild  animals,  botii  before  snd  after 
their  first  arrival  in  Britdn,  and  the  wildest  of  sU  ani- 
mals, predatory  and  hostile  neighbouring  clsns,  snd  from 
bulls  fighting  vritii  one  anotiier  and  scrambling  among 
hills,  they  would  be  brought  up  continuslly  on  the  alert 
from  the  time  they  were  calves,  and  under  circumstaaeei 
which  would  be  productive  of  a  quick  eye  and  ear,  » 
prominent  or  elevated  head,  great  strength  of  neck  as 
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fore-qnirterti  and  derelopmaiit  of  bone  and  mniole  for 
actire  habita  generally.  And  tUa  ia  juat  what  we  find 
exemplified  in  the  breed;  for  all  theee  characteristics  are 
poo^sed  in  a  very  high  degree. 

To  anire  at  one  common  centre  of  perfection,  or 
mcin,  as  to  aymmetrj  and  quality  of  meat,  between  ex- 
tremes so  wide  asunder,  must  doubtless  be  by  a  somewhat 
opposite  course;  and  yet  the  winning-post,  or  grand 
olqect  in  Yiew,  in  each  case  is  nearly  similar.  What, 
for  example,  did  Mr.  Colllngaseein  "  Hubback"  when  a 
calf,  to  induce  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  improTcd 
breed  ?  An  aptitude  to  arriTC  at  early  maturity  was 
doubtless  the  leading  characteristic :  for  at  that  period 
this  was  a  point  which  the  breed  had  not  yet  attained  s 
it  being  then  not  only  bnUcy  and  coarse,  carrying  a 
large  weight  of  all  the  inferior  parts,  but  a  great  con- 
laner  of  food,  and  as  long  in  arriTing  at  maturity  as  the 
Kyloe.  To  obtain  early  maturity,  and  a  more  fayour- 
able  derelopment  of  parts,  Mr.  Collings  doubtless 
nerifioed  weight;  and  the  known  defects  of  the 
progecy  of  **  Habback"  exhibits,  is  eridence  sufficient  to 
prore  that  he  himself  was  not  so  perfect  in  all  points  as 
his  fortonate  purchaser  might  probably  have  wished : 
ttiU  he  was  a  departure  from  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  degenerate  parent-stock,  and  an  approach  to  an  in- 
termediate type  betwesn  the  two  extremes  in  question 
u  to  the  above  qualities. 

The  practical  question,  therefore,  b  to  bring  up  the 
Kjloe  to  meet  his  riral  in  this  march  of  improTcment, 
and  if  possible  reach  the  winning-post  first.  That  the 
latter  has  hitherto  made  the  greateat  progress  is  plain ; 
bat  that  he  is  nearest  to  perfection,  or  that  state  capable 
of  manufacturing  the  greatest  quantity  of  beef  of  the 
beat  quality  from  a  given  quantity  of  producCi  is  a  pro- 
position not  so  easily  proved  ;  for  as  yet  the  best  breeds 
of  the  former  return  the  best  quality  of  butcher-meat, 
and  not  the  least  profit  to  the  farmer  for  their  keep. 
This  conclusion  as  to  profit,  however,  it  must  not  be 
foiKotten,  is  only  true  of  the  Highlander,  which  has 
already  passed  the  first  stage  of  improvement,  being  in 
aiimiUr  poaition  to  what  the  Shorthorns  were  when 
Collings  found  "  Hnbback,"  for  the  vast  majority  will 
not  pay  the  grass  of  high-rented  lands. 

Before  proceeding  to  select  our  Highland  Hubback  to 
Bihe  a  fortune,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  public 
opinion  of  late  years  has  undergone  some  very  important 
modificationa  in  favour  of  our  problem ;  for  at  all  our 
exhibitions  of  breeding  and  fat  stock  the  smalleat 
animals  are  carrying  off  the  prizes,  while  the  smallest  of 
the  three  improved  breeds—the  Devon— takes  the  lead 
tt  the  first  class.  In  other  words,  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  quality  of  butcher-meat,  and  economy 
of  food  consumed  in  its  manufiacture,  than  was  the  case 
ia  Collings'a  day.  This  inclination  of  the  public  mind 
is  eertainly  enoouraging,  sufficiently  so  to  raise  a  hope 
ihat  the  Kyloe  may  yet  occupy  aa  prominent  a  place  in 
the  North  aa  the  Devon  does  in  the  South,  if  the  two  do 
wt  rtand  beside  each  other  as  the  best  breeds  to  the 
Snsier,  u  they  already  doubtless  are  to  the  family 
butcher. 

To  obtain  early  maturity,  no  doubt  a  sacrifice  of 


weight  must  be  made  In  the  case  of  the  Kyloe,  as  has 
been  done  in  that  of  the  Short-horn,  Devon,  or  Hereford. 
Our  readers,  however^  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  we 
propose  breeding  from  the  dwarfiest  of  Highland  cattle— 
quite  the  contrary ;  for  the  stock  to  be  selected  from 
must  first  be  improved  and  brought  to  its  greatest  size, 
aswss  the  case  with  the  above  breeds,  and  then  the 
choice  be  made  of  an  animal  shewing  an  aptitude  or  dis- 
position to  early  maturity ;  and  from  our  experience  in 
breeding  and  selecting  calves  to  attain  this  characteriatic, 
with  quality  of  meat  and  symmetry  at  the  same  time,  we 
aver  that  such  an  animal  will  be  under  the  average  size 
of  its  breed.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  aa 
there  are  to  all  othera ;  but  we  have  rarely  or  ever  seen 
symmetry  and  quality  accompany  approximations  to 
such,  while  they  are  invariably  great  consumers  of  food. 
In  this  selection,  the  master  work  lies  in  securing  an 
animal  which  will  convey  to  its  progeny,  as  hereditary 
qualities,  its  own  peculiar  physical  characteristics — those 
for  which  it  has  been  chosen  from  the  herd  as  the 
foundation  of  an  improved  breed.  That  imperfect 
specimens  may  be  drawn  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
expect ;  and  therefore  breeders  hate  no  right  to  despair 
of  success,  although  such  may  be  realized ;  but  so  long 
as  no  rational  or  well-founded  reason  can  be  given,  that 
the  Kyloe  is  not  subject  to  those  laws  of  nature  which 
have  improved  the  Devon,  Shorthorn,  and  Hereford, 
there  is  obviously  good  grounds  to  hope  for  ultimate 
success;  indeed.  Nature,  in  plain  language,  is  more  in 
favour  of  the  Kyloe  than  the  Shorthorn ;  for  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  the  flat-sided,  large* 
shouldered  animals  of  the  latter  breed,  when  first 
imported,  with  coarse  necks  and  heads,  and  all  the 
inferior  parts  disproportionately  bulky,  purer  blood 
or  pedigree  than  the  former.  In  short,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Devon 
is  the  work  of  English  farmers,  and  therefore 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  their  northern 
neighbours,  not  less  celebrated  in  agriculture,  will  turn 
their  talents  to  equal  advantage  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Kyloe. 

When  so  much  is  being  said  of  draining,  guano-water, 
and  ryegrass,  it  Is  an  eaay  matter,  at  least  at  the  fireside, 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  winter  keep  for  improved 
breeds  of  Highland  cattle,  our  last  proposition.  If 
twenty  tons  of  hay,  for  instance,  can  be  had  in  Ayrshire, 
from  one  ton  of  guano,  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
to  bring  it  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  soluble  form,  or 
even  half  that  quantity,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
more  fertile  and  promising  on  the  Moray,  Beauley,  Cro- 
marty, and  Doroch  Friths  may  produce ;  while  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  North,  Uiere  are  large  areas  of  land 
well  adapted  for  this  species  of  husbandry. 

In  other  cases,  root  crops  in  abundance  may  be  grown 
under  proper  drainage,  manuring,  and  management,  and 
in  many  cases  are  already  being  so ;  while  in  all  cases 
where  this  is  impracticable,  large  cropa  of  ftirse  or  whist 
may  be  grown,  and  cut  in  winter,  for  house  feeding. 

Good  household  accommodation,  again,  requires  less 
food  ;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  necessary  than  in  the 
North.    Unfortunately,  at  present.  Highland  cattle  are 
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ivppoMd  to  tttnd  any  weatli«r(?),  and  where  reared  in 
stormy  fltiiatlona,  aotoally  do  not  thrive  eo  well  In  a 
warm  eomfortable  feeding  box,  loeh  ai  wonld  rait  a  Sliort- 
horn,  as  in  an  open  yard  ;  bnt  those  who  conclude  that 
this  arises  from  the  natare  of  the  animal,  are  miserably 
mistaken,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
Ibnnd  in  the  thick  ooat,  with  which  Nature  hu  clothed 
the  former.  The  Kyloe,  for  example,  is  jost  as  fond  of 
a  dry  comfortable  box  as  the  shorthorn,  only  as  he  has  got 
a  thicker  coat,  he  requirsa  some  degreea  less  temperature 
in  his  house  on  that  account,  and  the  latitude  of  the 
North  will  generally  do  more  than  balance  differencea  of 
this  kind ;  while  the  more  he  is  improved  and  made  sub- 
ject to  art,  the  more  dependent  will  he  become  on  good 
household  accommodation,  because  of  his  liner  coat. 

In  the  economy  of  food  and  management,  the  grand 
object  is  to  bring  summer  and  winter  feeding  to  a  state 


of  equality;  i,  e.,  to  grow  a  sufieleneyof  wlntsr  ksip 
for  the  summer  atook,  so  as  to  prevent  die  Mag  of  fltih 
and  even  growth  during  the  former  period.  At  pnmt 
what  the  kyloe  gains  during  aummer  he  nearly  Ions 
during  the  enraing  winter ;  so  that  both  sosbmer  ind 
winter  keep  is  nearly  lost,  and  also  the  expense  of  aia* 
nagement* 

The  profit  which  would  be  derived  from  ths  la* 
provement  of  the  Kyloe  as  propoeed,  will  thus  be  na 
to  be  incaleulable ;  suiiidettt,  we  hope,  to  awaken  i 
spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  breeders  of  this  iavihi- 
able  raoe  of  cattle,  acknowledged  by  all  parUss  to  yidd 
the  best  butcher-meat  alaughtered.  Among  the  blnk 
hills  and  islands  of  the  North,  the  skill  and  capital  of  the 
former  have  doubtless  diAealties  in  the  way  of  laoeeii 
which  those  of  the  South  do  not  experienee,  bat  aoae 
which  an  inorease  of  sdence  and  capital  cannot  remore. 


ON    THE    BREEDING    OP    HORSES 

Bt  Cxcil. 


There  are  few  tabjecti  upon  which  EoglUhmen  differ  more 
eiientially  than  those  which  relate  to  honei ;  aod  their  di- 
tersities  of  opinion  are  not  coDfined  to  any  ipecial  objects, 
or  to  any  of  the  varioas  purposes  for  which  the  animtis  are 
employed.    Strange  predilections  arise  in  favour  of  candidates 
for  fashionable  and  attractive  races,  many  of  which  are  con> 
struefeed  on  the  most  tottering  foundation— an  allusion  which 
may  often  be  applied  either  to  the  fiuicy  or  the  favourite.    In 
the  choice  of  a  hunter  the  most  extraordtnaiy  properties  are 
not  unfreqaently  regarded  as  perfection.     One  geatlemao 
sportsman,  from  an  unconquerable  predilection  for  substance, 
overlookiug  the  oonformations  which  are  essential  to  power, 
is  known  to  select  a  huge  beast  as  slow  as  his  progenitor, 
the  cart  horse,  whereon  he  perches  himself,  with  the  happy 
delusion  that  he  will  be  carried  in  triumph  through  the  deep 
mire,  and,  to  his  unutterable  dismay,  he  finds  himself  on  the 
first  fitting  opportuuity,  most  inextricably  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.    Bnt  our  persuasion  would  have  no  more  effect  on  our 
fneod  than  bis  upon  his  horse ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  convbce 
him  that  hehasmadeabad  purohase,  or  that  the  animal  is  totally 
defideat  of  the  ebaracteristies  of  a  hnater :  it  is  the  creature 
of  his  choice,  aod  he  will  not  suffer  his  judgment  to  bo  im* 
peachtd.    Another  person  delights  in  speed,  and,  falling  into 
that  extreme,  bestrides  a  weedy,  mad-brained,  pulling  wretch 
from  the  racing  stables.    So  it  is  with  the  roadster.    A  cor- 
pulent specimen  of  humanity  rejoices  iu  a  boue- setting  cob, 
that  shakes  his  liver,  aud  promotes  digestion ;  while  his  spare 
and  light  companion  reposes  the  most  felicitous  confideticc  in 
some  weak  infirm  creature,  without  the  ilj^btest  pretensions 
to  action.  Inculcating  the  idea  that  the  rider  contemplates 
suicide  on  the  most  fhshionable,  interesting,  and  sympathising 
principles.    From  these  premises  we  may  gather  many  hints 
suggestive  of  elucidation.     Preeoncetved  opkions  are  often 
difficult  of  eradieatioo,   however  dfcumstanoes  may  change 
to  alter  their  positions.    For  many  years  it  bss  been  a  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  training  and  running  boises  at  the  juTenile 
age  of  two  years  abbreviated  the  period  of  their  continuanoaon 
the  turf;  and  also  that  it  tended  to  the  deterioration  or  de- 
generacy  of  their  progeny.    Listening  to  such  arguments,  the 
opinion  becomes  eitremely  confirmed,  till  comparisons  and  ob- 


servations change  the  decision.    Treated  as  horses  vac  in 
their  infancy  in  bygone  days,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  triia- 
ing  colts  at  two  years  old  waa  calculated  to  injure  then  na* 
terially ;  but  when  breeders  discovered  that  great  profits  lad 
advantagea  were  to  be  gaiaed  by  this  preeodons  system,  tbcy 
adopted  measures  calculated  to  render  their  young  stock  betUr 
able  to  sustain  the  ordeal.    This  is  readily  explaiacd.   By  iw* 
taiaing  the  foala  with  food  abounding  with  those  cIsombU 
which  supply  the  system  with  bone,  sinews  of  a  fim  tsitvit, 
and  muscle  of  the  best  quality,  the  two-year-old  of  the  pmcot 
day  is  an  essentially  different  animal  from  what  a  javenile  o(t 
similar  age  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  centniy.   Our 
grandfathers  told  us  that  no  food  but  grass  was  suitable  in  tbe 
aummer  for  an  animal  of  tender  age :  thus  their  systcmi  vere 
debilitated,  and  very  few  were  capable  of  bearing  the  exertioa 
of  training.    It  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  yran  thit 
the  practice  has  been  abandoned  of  supplying  huntcn  villi 
green  and  succulent  herbage  through  their  months  of  mpite 
in  the  summer ;  end  when  the  plan  was  first  intfodcced,  tkeofk 
only  partially,  bow  vigorously  it  was  oppoosd  I    It  wsa  dr- 
nonuced  as  a  cruelty,  an  error  in  judgment,  and  all  the  trili 
with  which  ibe  horse  could  well  be  annoyed  were,  with  nv- 
vellotts  perversion,  represented  u  his  greatest  ayoymeoti.  A 
four-year-old  colt,  reared  aa  they  were  in  olden  tinea,  fed  a- 
duaively  on  green  herbage,  when  it  could  be  procured,  vai,  in 
his  nature,  and  in  the  component  parts  of  his  frsme,  icarcelyi 
if  at  all,  more  matured  than  the  two-year-old  of  the  picse&t 
day.    The  agriculturiat  has  discovered  thia  principle,  lad 
adopted  it,  in  the  management  of  his  feeding  stork,  althoogb 
he  has  not  as  yet  extended  it  to  the  horses  which  he  breedi 
with  the  attention  it  claims.    Referring  back  tethefDsla«f 
the  year  1826,  a  year  notorious  for  the  prodoetien  of  soptiitf 
horses,  the  stud  book  supplies  us  with  the  pedigress  cf  sbeat 
six  hundred,  of  whieh  only  one  hundred  sad  forty  nsde  their 
appeeranee  as  two>year«olds.    In  1862  about  oae  thooisBd 
folds  were  produced,  four  hundred  of  which  esme  eat  at  tvo 
years  old ;  the  propoition  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  lait 
generation,  an  indication  that  the  stamina  of  the  thoroush^brrd 
horse  has  improved  simultaneously  with  the  mode  of  tieatmeat. 
When  opinions  are  expressed  that  our  breed  of  hones  ii  o^ 
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fidcBt  in  ttootneMj  ■tamini,  power,  and  ipeed,  tbey  exeite 
mqnirj.  With  tnch  •unplet  is  Yingo,  Rttaplan,  Teddington, 
Tbt  ilyiiif  Datdinin,  Surplice ;  and,  going  baek  lomewhat 
farther,  to  Veniaon,  Harkaway,  Sir  Hercules,  whoae  progeny  is 
uBcxetptioBablc,  with  a  host  of  other  horaea  of  unqnoatiooable 
oceUeBo^  it  ia  rather  diflkolt  to  ooigectore  at  what  period 
the  English  rtee-horae  manifettrd  a  anperiority  ofer  them. 
Bfeiy  age  hna  had  its  hares  and  in  every  ago  there  haa  been  a 
lot  of  worthliia,  WMdy,  diutpntahla  wratehea.  Iliat  thara  ia 
i  gnat  awnber  of  the  latter  foaled  annually  cannot  be  denied 
—there  are  so  many  bred ;  bnt  there  ia  no  evidence  that  the 
belt  honea  of  the  present  day  are  not  quite  as  good,  or  better, 
thsa  they  were  in  bygone  yean,  or  that,  by  comparison,  the 
oamerical  ftnee  of  the  rubbish  predominates.  The  encotirage- 
Bcat  to  breed  nea-horaea  haa  increased  at  a  moat  estraofdinary 
nte-^  latlway  apead;  and  the  leanlta  of  laat  year'a  salaa  of 
ysnUnga  mnal  prpva  a  still  greater  iadneement  to  apoeulation. 
nice  joraniles,  eadi  producing  1,000  guineas  and  npwarda,  is 
vitbeat  precedent,  and  reminds  us  of  1,010  guineas  having 
been  given  in  1837  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  for  the  late  Sir 
}iuk  If  ood's  eolt  by  Rowton  or  Cetus,  out  of  Camarlue.  The 
tTeiage  prieea  «f  the  yearlinga  ofTered  for  puhlie  sale  in  1864 
■Boaatcd  to  npwnida  of  187  gtdaaaa  each.  Whila  the  nnn* 
\m  bied  asnnall/  for  nmog  pnrpoeea  ia  on  tba  ioenaae,  the 
aoit  extraordinary  prieea  have  been  given  for  those  which 
veie  promising.  Surely  this  does  not  indicate  degeneracy. 
Much  hu  been  urged  in  condemnation  of  the  rules  and  cus- 
tom of  racing ;  but  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  human  or- 
d  jttseea  shall  be  immaculate.  Doubtleae  there  are  many  items 
vhUh  will  bear  uncndment ;  but,  perhsps,  in  amending  some 
oC  them,  openinga  might  be  made  for  frtah  objectiona. 
Bttdiosps  are  f»«lty  eogagcmentaf  deapite  many  endeavours 
to  improve  them*  hot  they  Kem  to  be  on  the  list  of  incurables. 
The  scale  of  weights  is  a  subject  which  might  readily  be 
UModed,  and,  if  done,  it  would  have  the  good  effect  of  exclod- 
isg  the  worthleas  weeds  which  are  too  frequently  kept  in  train- 
iaf ,  but  which  nerve  no  other  pnrpose  than  to  inerease  the 
nmbcr  of  startera  at  nearly  every  race  meeting  in  the  king- 
dom. The  abolition  of  beata  waa  a  great  boon  to  ownara  of 
bones,  and  firequentera  of  raeea ;  but,  unfortunately,  very  short 
lues  have  frequently  been  aubstituted  to  All  up  the  vacancies. 
Pmoas  who  are  intereated  in  the  management  of  provincial 
BMtiBgs  are  neeceitrily  anxioua  to  render  the  stakes  attractive } 
thus  short  diatnneee  and  light  weighte  are  proposed,  bnt  at 
tome  of  the  ment  important  meetinga  the  olden  praetieea  are 
Mt  materiany  altered.  Tske  the  Dencaater  Oup,  for  example, 
the  weighte  far  which  are  aetnally  higher  than  they  were  forty 
yesis  ago ;  the  dlatanee  haa  been  reduced  firom  four  milea  to 
two  end  a^half,but  the  latter  aifords  a  journey  quite  far  enough 
to  test  the  laating  properties  of  the  horse,  if  the  paee  be  good 
throeghout.  It  ia  not  with  sueb  diatanoea  that  there  ia  any 
OBie to eavil ;  it  is  when  alleged  honea  are  eneooraged  to 
raa  for  raeee  leas  than  a  mile  that  the  evil  predominatea.  The 
Copt  at  Ascot  still  preserve  their  dignity,  both  as  to  weights 
lad  distance,  and  if  we  look  to  the  retuma  of  the  running  on 
tbe  royal  eourae  flve>and>thirty  years  ago,  there  waa  only  one 
nrn  the  diatanee  for  wMeh  waa  four  miles. 

The  material  from  whirii  horses  of  the  useful  kinds  ean  be 
pradaeed  ia  still  in  eilstenee ;  the  principal  ol^aet  is  to  select 
nitahU  eresaes,  and  It  ia  a  fortunate  eircumstance  fvr  breeders 
of  those  kinds  that  the  meet  valoablo  airee  for  the  proeieation 
of  raeteg  stock  are  not  neoesearily  the  moat  eligible  to  beeomo 
the  itree  of  hnntera  and  roadsters.  The  proportion  of  sires 
divoted  to  the  ariatoeratie  harems  of  the  turf  is  limited  to 
ibont  170 1  but  thata  must  be  more  than  double  that  number 
vb«a  sarviett  am  eonflned  to  marM  of  lese  graalaaB  Hnaagn 


How  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  patronage,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  Those  which  possess  the  hereditary  im- 
perfeetiona  of  bad  fore  lege  or  a  musical  reputetion,  of  which, 
in  both  classes,  there  is  a  numerous  family,  cannot  be  rejected 
with  too  much  determination.  The  time  of  year  ia  approadung 
for  those  who  poesess  useful  mares  to  decide  whether  the  pre- 
sent demacd  for  horses  will  not  induce  them  to  try  their  luck. 
Frospecte  were  certainly  never  more  propitious,  whether  we 
rogard  the  rcquinmente  for  private  employment  at  home,  for 
the  foreign  markato,  or  for  tba  use  of  tbe  cavafafy.  In  a  former 
oommunieaiioo,  tbe  number  of  horses,  for  which  assesed  taxea 
were  paid  in  the  year  1850,  waa  enumerated,  with  a  view  to 
form  some  estimate  how  many  could  be  mustered.  From  fur- 
ther investigation  I  find,  cxdiuive  of  horses  used  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  the  number  for  which  exemptions  were 
daimed  amounted  to  189,487,  and  thoae  partially  exempt  from 
duty  to  76,245,  thua  ineRnamg  tha  total  to  481,142,  whieb  I 
oonideotly  believe  ia  atiU  bnt  a  portion.  Statistieal  avidenea 
on  thia  and  all  other  subjecte  oonnected  with  tbe  production  of 
tbe  land  is  much  wanted ;  but  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory 
the  dasies  of  horses  should  be  distinguished. 

Although  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purpoae  of  breeding 
hunters  or  roadsters.  In  which  category  we  may  alao  Ineluda 
dmrgeia  and  eavalry  horaea,  to  make  choke  of  such  highly- 
proved  siiaa  aa  Birdeatcher,  Bay  Middleton,*  Melbourne,  Sur- 
plice, Pyrrhus  tbe  First,  West  Aoatralian,  or  The  Flyug 
Dutchman,  tbe  value  of  what  msy  be  deuominstcd  hunting 
blood  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
recognition  that  several  horses  which  have  proved  themielvea 
worthless  as  siree  in  the  stud-book  have  been  invaluable  for 
produdng  a  progeny  diatlnguiahed  in  tbe  hunting  field.  Mat- 
tar  Henry  and  Speetre  bad  many  of  the  beat  thorough-bred 
msres  bf  their  day ;  but  they  never  produced  a  race-horse, 
Mameluke,  half  brother  to  Master  Henry,  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  bis  progeny ;  yet  Master  Henry  snd  Spectre  were 
the  sires  of  many  splendid  hunters  and  riding  horses.  The 
Orville  and  the  Blacklock  blood  haa  proved  itself  excellent  in 
both  depertmenta ;  and  if  a  horaa  poaaesaee  sufBeient  power, 
with  suitable  action,  a  good  constitution,  freedom  from  here- 
ditery  blemishes,  who,  on  bis  probation,  does  not  beget  raoinf 
stock  of  high  pretensions,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will 
prove  his  value  as  the  progenitor  of  hunters.— rSunday  Times. 


HOW  TO  KCONOMISB  COAl^.— Get  6ome  fire  day  in 
the  moiit  state,  and  spread  it  over  tbe  lower  bars  of  the  grate 
on  which  the  coal  rejts.  The  clay  will  form  a  solid  mass  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  when  thorougly  heated  will  throw  a  grest 
heat  iuto  tha  room ;  if  there  is  a  tolerably  good  draught  iu  tha 
fifc-plsce,  it  will  not  be  very  much  interfered  with,  and  a  maaa 
of  day  may  be  introduced  sufficiently  large  to  fill  up  half  the 
grate:  if  kept  away  from  the  front  bars,  so  as  to  allow 
cca^s  to  fall  down  in  front,  the  clay  caimot  be  seen  when  the 
fire  is  lighted.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  contrivance  far  superior 
to  "cheeks,"  faise  bottoma,  &c.,  which  are  unsightly  and 
diminish  tbe  heat  of  the  fire.  The  day  contrivance,  on  the 
eontrary,  reduces  the  consumption  of  coals  to  about  one-half, 
without  sny  less  of  beat.  Combustion  goes  on  more  slowly 
from  the  draught  being  checked,  and  one  half  of  the  fire  is  a 
heated  mass  which  cannot  bum  away.  This  %  ill  be  found  a 
i^ood  mode  of  dealing  with  large  old-fashioned  grates  in- 
geuionsly  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat  op  tha  ebimney  and  minimum  amount  of  beat 
info  the  room.«*»Homa  Journal. 
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EXTRAORDINARY    CONVICTION    UNDER    THE    GAME    LAWS. 


In  cementing  that  union  between  landlord  and 
tenant  upon  which  their  mutual  prosperity  is  bo 
mainly  dependent,  either  should  be  prepared  to 
give  way  a  little.  There  must  be  some  better  guide 
than  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  to  engender  that 
good  feeling  which  should  exist  between  them.  As 
it  is,  few,  after  all,  considering  their  relative  posi- 
tions, have  more  sympathies  in  common.  While 
in  many  other  classes  men  only  speak  and  meet  on 
matters  of  business,  the  very  amusements  of  these 
bring  them  more  and  more  together.  If  the  coun- 
try gentleman,  in  his  birthright,  is  more  or  less  a 
sportsman,  the  farmer  holding  under  him  is  often 
enough  something  of  a  sportsman  too.  We  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say  there  is  no  rural  gathering 
which  tends  more  directly  to  a  good  understanding 
between  landlord  and  tenant  than  a  meet  of  the 
hounds,  or  a  day  with  a  coursing  party. 

It  strikes  us  there  can  be  no  great  sin  in  en- 
couraging a  little  recreation  of  this  kind.  We 
believe,  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  must 
be  to  the  advantage  of  either  to  give  way  a  little 
here.  Suppose  "the  Field"  have  spoilt  a  bit  of 
quick,  smashed  a  row  of  hurdles,  or  over-excited  a 
few  wethers,  there  is  no  great  harm  done  after  all ; 
and  there  may  be  far[more  good  than  one  might  at 
first  be  inclined  to  acknowledge.  It  is  the  privilege 
to  indulge  himself  in  these  manly  pursuits  which 
so  endears  the  English  gentleman  to  his  estate  and 
his  home.  It  is  in  the  practice  of  these  that  he 
comes  the  better  to  appreciate  those  around  him ; 
and  that  he,  in  turn,  will  give  way  the  more  heartUy 
and  cheerfully  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  others. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  nothing  has  done 
more  to  breed  differences  between  the  two  classes 
than  one  certain  variety  of  field  sports.  The  public- 
house  orator,  or  political  tract  distributor,  flies  to 
nothing  so  readily  to  produce  dissension  and  ill- 
will  as  to  the  game-laws.  He  unites  tenant  and 
labourer  in  one  cause  as  the  martyrs  to  so  palpable 
an  injustice.  At  least  he  once  did  so.  Common 
sense,  however,  and  gradual  enlightenment,  are 
affording  him  less  and  less  opportunities  in  this 
wise.  We  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  harsh,  selfish,  and  oppressive  system  of 
game  preserving  is  going  more  and  more 
out  of  fashion.  The  slaughtering  thou- 
sands of  head  in  a  day  is  not  sport,  but 
trade — ^a  trade  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
agriculturist,  with  the  produce  openly  transferred 
to  dealers  and  fishmongers.  We  repeat,  that  it  is 
going  out  of  fashion.    One  now  reads  such  as- 


tounding paragraphs — so'  many  hundred  hares, 
and  so  many  brace  of  pheasants,  to  two  or  three 
guns — with  disgust  and  derision ;  for  we  know  too 
well  how,  and  at  whose  expense,  this  is  accom- 
plished. Sensible  landlords,  however,  are  day  by 
day  giving  it  up.  Over-presermg  is  rapidly  on 
the  wane.  Even  the  tenant  at  last  has  some 
privileges  with  the  game  on  his  land ;  while  the 
owner  has  still  every  opportunity  for  fair  sport. 

Would  that  we  could  class  all  here !  Unfortunately 
there  are  still  left  amongst  us  too  many  specimens 
of  that  grasping,  tyrannical,  and  bitter  spirit  wh^ch 
would  at  any  time  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a 
pheasant.  A  monomania,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  which 
drives  the  gentleman  to  acts  his  better  nature  maU 
ever  be  ashamed  of.  In  support  of  this  he  becomes 
the  meanest  of  spies,  the  foulest  of  bribers,  and  the 
worst  of  oppressors.  Before  this  he  bows  him 
down  in  blind  idolatry,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
self-esteem,  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours— 
everything,  in  a  word,  to  preserve — ^bis  game! 
Need  we  ask  our  readers  if  it  has  been  so  ?  We 
think  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  we  do  not 
speak  too  strongly  on  what  has  past.  We  would 
not  say  that  it  is  so  still,  but  rather  let  a  plain  story 

speak  for  itself: — 

" A  caaa  which  txeited  an  *""ifPT  d^giee  of  intaot  iathe 
lower  diTiaton  of  Gloqoeitenhira  wu  haud  at  tha  Petty  Set- 
aiona,  at  Berkdqr.  in  that  ooimty,  on  Toeadaj  last,  the  nttins 
magiatxatcs  bong  the  Hbt.  J.  Seaton  Kerr  and  Mijor  Weight 
Mr.  Jamea  Cos,  a  highly-reapeetaUe  faimar,  of  Botdey.  wii 
aammoiiad  by  John  PoweU,  gamekeeper  to  Sari  FitihardiD|<, 
for  •hooting  a  pheaaant  on  hia  own  land  (be  being  a  certified 
penon),  between  annaet  of  the  4th  and  annrise  of  the  5tb  o( 
December.  The  defendant  waa  formerly  a  tenaat  of  E«il 
ntahardingeb  hat  now  renta  a  faim  under  the  Ber.  Sir  £• 
Cdt.  The  chief  witneaa  called  to  prove  the  catevuali- 
bonrer  named  Naah,  who  deposed  that  on  the  4tb  of  D«* 
eomher,  he  being  then  in  the  aervioe  of  Mr.  Bafage,  hi  vtt  lat 

by  one  of  the  yoong  ladies  to  Mr.  Cox,  to  aak  him  to  coae 
and  ahoot  a  pheaaant  which  had  gone  to  roost  in  a  tiee  is 
the  nedgerow  between  a  piece  of  ground  called  SootdA 
in  the  deflendanf  a  occupation,  and  another  piece  ealled  Oieit 
Qaatons,  in  the  occupation  of  one  Mr.  Farelow,  who  bed  ht 
the  game  on  hie  farm  to  Eari  Ktahaidinge  at  £10  t^jtu. 
The  defiendant  did  not  arriTe  at  the  .apot  until  ahoot  9  o'doek 
at  night»  when,  atanding  on  hia  own  land,  he  shot  the  biii 
which  feU  on  Mr.  Faralow'a  land,  and  wu  throvn  oTCf  the 
hedge  to  him  by  Naah.  When  croat-examtnad  Nash  ftsted 
that  the  keepera  of  my  Lord  had  been  at  him  repeatedly  shoot 
the  tianaaetioB,  and  he  had  been  taken  into  his  Loidihip's 
aerrioe,  as  under-keeper,  a  fortnight  after  the  oecnneaee^  at 
14a.a-week  wages,  his  wagea  at  Mr.  Sataga's  hafing  !)«& 
lOa.,  with  an  intimation  that  it  would  ahortlyhe  ledoecdto 
9a.    He  admitted  that  he  had  stated  to  a  certain  penoathst 

unleaahemade  this  statement  he  ihwdd  kiaa  hia  litoitioB- 
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He  prodaeid  •  fanaeh  of  the  tree  from  wUdi  the  bird  wu 
ibo^  and  an  imder-keeper,  aamed  Parker,  depoaed  that, 
droppiqi^  a  line  from  thia  branch  aa  it  giewon  the  tree,  it 
fell  three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  ditch  on  the  Greet  Gaatona 
piece.  Mr.  Paralov,  the  tenant  of  Qreet  Outona,  depoaed 
that  he  let  the  game  to  Earl  Fitahardinge,  aa  already  atatcd, 
ud  that  on  one  oeeaaien  Mr.  Cox  aaked  him  if  in  caae  he  ahot 
I  bird,  and  it  feU  on  hii  (PeraloiHa)  land,  he  (Paralow)  would 
iDov  him  to  pick  it  vp.  Witneaa  then  told  him  that  he  might 
do  M.  Ihia  admiaaion  waa  reoeiTed  with  acclamation  by  the 
crowd  of  (armera  which  choked  up  the  jnitiee-room.  For  the 
defendant  it  waa  contended  that  the  act  of  the  9th  George 
IV.,  under  whidi  thia  informetion  waa  laid,  waa  intended  to 
apply  alone  to  night  poachera,  and  not  to  certified  peraona, 
who  were  not  reatrieted  ae  to  the  time  when  they  ahould  aport 
Hie  magiatiatee,  however,  eouTieted  the  defendant,  on  the 
irooni  that  the  portion  of  the  tree  where  the  bird  waa  ahot 
OTcnhadowed  the  land  of  Paralow,  and  that  hia  right  extended 
to  all  from  the  ground  to  the  aky.  They,  therefore,  aentenced 
the  defendant  to  a  month'a  imprieonment,  and  to  find  auretiea 
ifterwardi." 

Mark  by  what  means  we  essay  to  muntain  the 
high  character  of  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman ! 
See  the  one  vritness  systematically  enticed  from  his 
honest  service,  to  distinguish  himself  no  douht  in 
turn  as  an  uiider-kee[>er.  Trace  him,  too,  when 
once  in  harness,  the  threat  held  over  him  that 
if  he  does  not  prove  this  case  he  will  "lose  his 
situation,"  to  become  most  probably  utterly  desti- 
tute. Few  take  kindly  again  to  an  informer.  Picture 
'*My  LordV  own  servant  swearing  to  the  bend  of 
a  branch  on  a  tree,  and  thence  to  "  the  three  or 
four  feet"  between  ground  and  sky  that  "  My 
Lord"  has  a  right  over!  Let  us  endeavour 
to  associate  in  our  mind's  eye  all  this,  and 
then  let  us  try  our  imagination  a  little  further, 
to  find  the  judges  it  could  convince.  They 
are  already  at  hand.  The  one  witness  "  my 
Lord's"  keepers  have  been  prompting  and  en- 
treating for  Uiis  month  or  two— the  one  ^tness, 
openly  honoured  with  a  place  to  swear  to  something, 
and  as  openly  threatened  if  he  did  not  do  sol 
Would  any  court  of  justice  in  England  have  dared 
to  rely  on  evidence  thus  obtained  ?  Would  any 
pradent  man  have  dared  to  go  into  court  with  it  ? 
But  a  sportsman  "  knows  his  country."  There 
are  two  brave  justices  ready  to  see  "  my  Lord " 
righted^aU  honour  to  them  I    How  nobly  disin- 


terested, and  with  what  untutored  honesty,  does 
the  labourer  Nash  come  before  them  I 
With  what  praiseworthy  accuracy  does  the 
keeper  Pkirker  swear  to  a  foot  or  two  of 
space  ''between  earth  and  sky"  as  "My  LordV 
own  right  I  To  be  sure  Mr.  James  Coz,  "  a  highly 
respectable  farmer,"  shot  the  bird  from  his  own 
land,  and  had  permission  to  pick  it  up  from  that 
of  his  brother  farmer.  But  what  is  this  compared 
to  the  outrage  on  "  My  Lord's  right  between  earth 
and  sky"  ?  Nothing — ^less  than  nothing.  These 
people  may  have  their  own  land,  and  their  neigh- 
bours' courtesy,  but  they  must  be  taught  to  distin- 
guish better  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  their 
own.  Between  earth  and  sky  is  "  My  Lord's."  My 
lord's  own  servant  proves  it.  The  case  is  clear 
and  satisfactory ;  and  a  highly  respectable  farmer 
is  "  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  to 
find  sureties  afterwards"  I 

Can  tlus  be  true  ?  Could  anyone  for  a  moment 
conceive  that  high  respect  for  the  law  by  which 
Mr.  Cox  has  been  hunted  down  ?  If  it  be  true, 
and  there  be  any  spirit  left  in  that  "  crowd  of  far- 
mers which  choked  up  the  justice  room,"  let  them 
look  to  it.  Let  them  remember  the  decision  of 
these  Berkeley  justices.  Let  them  ever  bear  in 
mind  what  "  My  Lord  "  has  claimed  and  proved — 
"  his  right  between  earth  and  sky."  Let  him  have 
his  pound  of  flesh,  and  let  him  have  no  more.  "  My 
Lord"  is  a  sportsman  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  has  to  ask  courtesy  and  consideration,  if  he 
cannot  show  it.  As  a  master  of  foxhounds  he  is 
on  other  men's  land — "  between  earth  and  sky" — 
on  the  land  of  "  highly  respectable  farmers,"  almost 
every  day  in  the  season.  Let  him  be  judged  out 
of  his  own  mouth.  Let  him  be  met  with  his  own 
reading  of  the  law.  Let  him  hunt  as  he  shoots, 
strictiy  on  his  own  right— between  an  earth 
and  a  sky  of  his  own.  We  should  be  the  last  to 
cramp  so  noble  and  national  a  sport  as  fox  hunting. 
We  should  be  the  last  to  urge  the  farmers  of  this 
kingdom  to  give  it  anything  but  their  hearty  good 
will.  But  we  should  be  equally  the  last  to  uphold 
in  any  way  any  man  who  interprets  the  practice  of 
field  sport  as  it  appears  to  have  been  here. 


THE  OPPRESSIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MALT-TAX. 


The  efiect  of  direct  taxation  has  never  become 
niore  apparent  than  at  the  present  moment.  The 
inalt-tax  has  now  become  so  oppressive  that  it 
exceeds  in  amount  the  value  of  the  barley  upon 
which  it  u  imposed,  and  has  influenced  price 
to  such  an  extent,  until  that  article  has  become 


cheaper  by  many  shillings  per  quarter  than  its 
proportionate  value  in  relation  to  wheat  and  other 
grain  indicates;  and  the  result  must  inevitably 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  grower. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  this  tax  upon 
barley  was  not  only  oppressive,  but  unjust  to  the 
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farmer;  aiid«  now  that  he  haa  been  brought  into 
competition  with  the  foreign  producer,  to  place  an 
additional  amount  of  duty  upon  it,  when  already 
more  highly  tased  than  any  other  native  production, 
renders  the  exaction  tyrannical  and  cruel,  inas- 
much as  it  proves  to  both  farmer  and  labourer  that 
their  interests  are  not  fairly  considered,  but  that 
every  opportunity  is  taken  to  heap  injustice  upon 
injustice  without  the  slightest  rductance  or  re« 
pugnance  whatever.  "  Hit  him  again ;  he  has  no 
friends,"  is  the  feeling  that  appears  to  exist,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  calumny  that  has  been  already 
heaped  upon  him. 

Whenever  a  tax,  as  in  this  case,  is  imposed  upon 
an  articleor  material  of  manufacture  in  ita  first  stage, 
that  tax,  from  its  payment,  becomes  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  in  its  next  stage,  and  is  thus 
further  increased  in  a  trading  point  of  view,  exactly 
as  interest  and  return  upon  capital  are  concerned, 
and  so  on  through  every  successive  stage,  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer ;  and  if  from  the  first  cost  of 
the  malt  a  profit  of  40  or  60  per  cent,  is  derived, 
that  increase  takes  place  equally  upon  the  duty  as 
upon  every  other  portion  of  capital  invested. 
Assumingi  by  way  of  explanation,  that  with  barley, 
less  the  duty,  at  the  present  price,  that  malt  could 
be  made  at  40s.  per  quarter,  and  that  each  quarter 
would  produce  120  gallons  of  beer,  the  cost  would 
be  fourpence  per  gallon  upon  the  quantity  of  malt 
used  ',  add  50  per  cent,  profit,  and  it  brings  it  up 
to  sixpence  per  gallon.  But  as  the  duty  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  barley  in  point  of  amount,  that 
which  is  sixpence  in  the  one  case  becomes  a 
shilling  in  the  other,  thus  doubling  the  value  of  one 
of  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  to  the  work- 
ing population,  as  well  as  inflicting  an  irrepara- 
ble injury  upon  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Upon  the  act  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  imposi- 
tion of  an  additional  duty,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
remark ;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  Hale  pur- 
sued by  himself  and  contemporaries  towards  the 
British  farmer.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask  in 
what  the  jusdce  consists  of  imposing  so  large  an 
amount  of  tax  upon  an  indispensable  necessary  of 
the  people,  unless  it  was  to  convince  the  working 
classes  that  their  patience  under  the  heaviest  inflic- 
tion of  tax  known  in  this  or  any  other  country  was 
to  become  the  prelude  to  a  stUl  greater  infliction — 
by  allowing  it  to  out-do  even  the  tax  upon  tobacco 
and  tea,  although  foreign  productions  still  equally 
indispensable  to  them,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
malt  tax,  paying  nearly  one-half  of  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  the  government  of  this  kingdom? 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  custom^  that  the 
most  enormous  impositions  once  fully  established 


go  on  with  the  people  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  reflection  or  disposition  to  escape  them. 
So  long  as  twopence-hali)>enny  produced  a  pint  of 
beer  or  porter,  no  one  thought  of  the  large  amount 
of  duty  it  embodied ;  but  as  soon  as  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impose  an  additional  halfpennj  per 
pint,  every  one  expressed  his  indignation,  and  re- 
sisted it.  But  if  before  payment  even  of  twopence 
halfpenny  every  one  had  been  compelled  to  diride 
that  sum,  and  to  pay  one  moiety  as  tax  and  tbe 
other  as  for  the  article,  he  would  soon  desist  using 
beer  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  at  once  set  him* 
self  about  getting  rid  of  the  burthen )  for,  deer  u 
provisions  undoubtedly  are,  place  a  loaf  of  bread  it 
eightpence,  a  pound  of  meat  at  sevenpence,  and  a 
quart  of  beer  at  fivepence,  and  estimate  their  rela- 
tive values,  and  the  effect  of  the  duty  will  at  once 
be  seen  in  its  undue  proportion. 

The  relation  that  barley  bears  to  wheat,  in  point 
of  value,  is  as  two  is  to  three;  but  at  the  present 
moment  it  rates  in  about  the  proportion  as  one  if 
to  three.  But  with  the  duty  added  it  assumea  iu 
true  relative  position. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  taxation,  and  however 
difiicult  it  may  be  to  inflict  taxes,  it  has  alwajn 
been  held  by  the  greatest  politicians  as  unwise  to 
tax  the  staple  productions  of  a  country  i  snd|  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  still  more  unviao  to 
tax  those  articles  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  all  others,  whether  for  our  sustenance  or 
clothing.  And,  therefore,  we  hold  it  would  equally 
be  as  just  to  tax  flour  and  meat  as  it  is  to  tsx  malt, 
the  next  prime  article  of  coneunption  of  tbe 
labouring  classee. 

A  volume  might  be  written  ahowing  tbe  necea- 
sity  of  its  removal,  both  as  regards  the  consumer 
and  producer,  as  it  will  doubtleaa  turn  out  hsnsftar 
that  the  great  increase  of  duty  imposed  at  (he  pre- 
sent moment  will  not  realise  eo  large  an  amount  of 
revenue  as  heretofore.  Upon  thia  point  we  are 
convinced,  from  the  information  that  reaches  ua 
through  every  quarter;  and  we  therefore  maintain 
that  in  proportion  as  the  duty  becomes  diminiabed 
the  consumption  will  be  increaeed,  and  thoa  a 
channel  would  be  opened  for  the  large  quantity  of 
malting  barley  produced  in  this  kingdom,  and  for 
which,  in  many  districts,  a  market  can  scarcely  now 
be  found.  But,  setting  aside  all  class  interest,  we 
base  the  necessity  of  the  repeal  of  the  largest 
amount  of  this  tax  upon  the  plea,  that  by  doubling 
the  cost-price  of  beer  an  injurious  monopoly  bas 
been  createdi  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  tax  itaelf, 
the  price  of  a  wholesome  beverage'  bss  hm 
almost  doubled  to  the  working  population  of  tbii 
kingdom* 
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A  nffident  lupply  of  good  milk  for  th«  npidly- 
inenuAng  mllHons  of  the  capital  is  atmoally  becomiog 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained;  while  the  present  cha- 
racter  of  eow-hoveli,  and  management,  generally  apealc- 
iag,  if  incompatible  with  the  health  of  the  nelghbonrhood 
ud  that  degree  of  lanltary  reform  which  pnblie  contic- 
tion  now  considers  essential  to  public  health;  conse- 
quently a  reformation  of  dairy  ftirmlDg  in  the  metropolis 
is  involred. 

In  discnssing  such  a  work  it  will  be  necessary,  owing 
to  the  rapid  march  of  ImproTement  at  the  present 
moment,  to  look  a  little  beyond  existing  circnmstances, 
or  eren  what  they  may  appear  to  some  to  require,  both 
u  to  the  management  of  cows,  indnding  feeding  and 
honiehold  accommodation,  with  what  machinery  such 
may  require. 

Cows,  to  enjoy  good  health  and  gire  the  best  milk, 
require  a  purer  atmosphere  to  breathe  than  what  can  be 
had  within  the  central  districts  of  the  capital  or  in  the 
majority  of  its  cow-houses,  and  therefore  the  question 
arises  should  cow-housea  be  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  milk  taken  to  the  centre  in  light  spring-carts,  as 
required  ?  Or,  should  they  be  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance on  farms  where  the  sewage  matter  could  be 
applied  (supposing  means  disooTered  to  render  this 
ijstem  practicable),  and  Italian  rye-grass  and  other 
npidly-growing  plants  well  adapted  for  cow-feeding 
(roun,  and  the  milk  sent  in  daily  to  town  by  railway  ? 
Or,  should  large  cow-establishments  be  erected  in 
healthy  localities  along  our  suburban  railways,  so  that 
the  ItaUan  rye-grass  and  other  products  of  sewage 
manure  could  be  supplied  to  them  by  railway  Tans  got 
ap  for  the  purpose  ?  Or  would  a  combination  of  these 
■ereral  plana  be  better  than  any  of  them  individually  ? 
Or,  lastly,  would  the  removal  of  the  sewage  with  the 
consequent  parillcation  of  the  river,  the  removal  of 
dilapidated  baildings  with  the  widenmg  of  streets,  and 
the  erection  of  better  houses  for  both  man  and  beast, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  render  the  centre 
of  the  capital  as  healthy  and  economical  as  the  suburbs 
for  dairy  farming  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  economy  of  labour,  capital  and  manure,  with  the 
■anitary  state  of  the  metropolis.  When  put  together, 
thej  form  a  work  of  reformation  so  connected,  that  the 
drcnmstancct  of  the  one  affect  those  of  the  other,  ren- 
dering it  probable  that  a  combination  will  ultimately  be 
the  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  success  of  any  one  of 
them  win  tery  much  depend  upon  local  circumstances, 
*nd  the  amount  of  skill  and  capital  which  dairymen  are 
capable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it.  In  this  respect 
they  are  not  exceptions  from  the  common  rule. 

In  order  to  take  a  more  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
let  us  glance  at  the  facta  of  the  case.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  metropolis  is  circumscribed  within  a 
ndias  of  five  milfli,  whidi  is  probably  not  very  fkr  from 


her  present  area,  hein^  about  sttenty'Hght  iqiutre 
miles !  And,  as  the  health  of  the  suburbs  demands 
that  the  sewage  matter  be  carried  some  considerable 
distance,  beyond  this  five-mile  radius,  let  it  be  dis- 
charged beyond  a  radius  of  ten,  which  would  give  a 
ring  of  about  235  square  miles  for  market  gardens  and 
detached  residences.  And  if  we  farther  suppose  that  an 
increue  of  radius  to  the  extent  of  other  five  miles  is  re- 
quired for  workbg  up  the  sewage,  then  it  would  give 
another  ring  of  about  392  square  miles  under  Italian 
rye*grass,  &c.,  &c.  We  should  thus  have  three  radii  of 
five,  ten,  and  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Paul's,  giving  a 
diameter  of  thirty  miles,  ten  of  which  would  be  houses, 
streets,  &c.,  ten  market  gardena,  and  the  remaining  ten 
under  sewage  for  dairy,  hay,  and  other  farming  purposes. 
The  three  divisions  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

SquareMiles.  Acres« 

Metropolis 78     ....  49,920 

Market  gardens,  &c. . .     235     ....  150,400 

Dairy  farms,  &c 392     ....  250,880 

The  first  of  these  areas  would  stretch  from  Dulwich 
on  the  south  to  Highgate  on  the  north,  and  from  Black- 
wall  on  the  east  to  Shepherd's  Bush  on  the  west,  and 
will  very  soon  be  all  under  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
aecond,  from  Croydon  on  the  south  to  Bnfield  on  the 
north,  and  from  Erith  marshes  on  the  east  to  Brentford 
on  the  west,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  laid  out  for 
building  purposeSf  and  no  small  part  of  it  already  occu- 
pied ;  and  the  third,  from  Epsom  on  the  Surrey  side  to 
Tunford  on  the  opposite,  and  from  Dartford  to  Watford 
in  the  transverse  direction :  within  which  we  aver  that 
landlords  are  generally  looking  prospectively  to  **  bricks 
and  mortar"  for  future  returns,  in  preference  to  sewage 
manure,  even  were  the  latter  given  them  for  nothing. 

We  may  just  remark,  in  passing,  that  these  divisions 
are  quoted  because  given  on  a  "  map  of  the  environs  of 
London' '  before  us.  Aa  the  capital  increases,  the  differ- 
ent radii  can  be  extended ;  or  if  the  middle  ring  appro- 
priated to  market  gardens  is  too  small,  another  mile  of 
radius  can  be  had  from  the  third,  leaving  it  still  large 
enough  to  consume  all  the  sewage  ;  or  any  other  radius 
may  be  assumed,  as  circumstancea  require.  The  circular 
rings,  at  the  best,  are  but  imaginary  :  the  facta  at  issue 
being  the  length  of  pipes  required  to  apply  the  sewage 
matter  of  the  capital  to  the  hungry  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

The  largest  length  of  main  sewage-pipe,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  need  not  exceed  a  radiua  of  fifteen  milea ;  and 
as  a  large  amount  of  the  sewage  could  be  made  to  flow 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  capital.  It  might,  con- 
sequently, be  thrown  across  the  ring  for  market  gardens 
with  a  length  of  little  more  than  five  miles;  so  that 
engineering  obstacles  in  the  way  of  application  disap- 
pear as  we  approach  them,  however  insurmountable  they 
may  seem  in  magnitude  when  seen  from  a  dittaaoe. 

If  with  alibenl  dote  of  sewage  twenty  toot  of  ItaUan 
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ryegrass  hay  could  be  grown,  or  its  eqiii?aleiit  in  grass, 
or  any  other  yegetable  product,  it  is  manifest  that 
snch  an  increase  of  crop  wonld  do  far  more  than  pay  re- 
deeming interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  pipes,  hy- 
drants, &c.,  withm  the  short  period  of  twenty-one 
years ;  so  that  the  financial  department  of  the  project, 
according  to  this  view,  wonld  be  a  Incratire  one. 

Snch,  then,  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  the 
last  two  paragraphs,  the  question  to  which  we  are  natu- 
rally led  is—- Why  hare  our  engineers  and  capitalists 
done  nothing  in  so  promising  a  concern  ?  for,  even 
at  half  the  aboYc  crop,  it  is  manifest  that  the  thing 
would  pay. 

Tliere  are  other  obstacles,  however,  to  be  got  over,  be- 
sides mere  length  of  pipe  and  increase  of  produce,  for 
the  question  of  profits  arising  from  building  leases  pre- 
sents a  barrier  of  still  greater  magnitude ;  while  the 
capital  would  be  surrounded  ?rith  a  pestilential  zone 
five  miles  in  breadth,  whose  atmosphere  would  rise  itill 
higher,  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  adjacent 
properties  on  each  side,  and,  consequently,  the 
value  of  building  lands.  In  passing  through  this 
sewage  region  per  railway  or  other  mode  of 
locomotion  to  and  from  the  metropolis,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  twenty  tons 
of  ryegrass  mown  monthly  from  an  acre  of  land  during 
the  summer  months— land  only  yielding  half  that  weight 
during  the  whole  season  at  present ;  but  it  might  not  be 
such  an  agreeable  affair  to  live  contiguous  to  such  a  re- 
gion, where  no  such  benefits  were  derived.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  single  &rm  under  the  liquid 
manure  system  furnishes  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
that  of  such  a  large  area  of  land  as  the  sewage  of 
the  capital  would  cover.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Edinburgh  meadows  are  a  horrible  nuisance,  and 
would  be  much  worse  were  they  situated  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  the  English  capital ;  and  although  we  have 
no  apprehension  that  the  application  of  the  sewage  as 
proposed  would  be  so  pestilential  as  they  are,  yet  it  may 
be  snch  as  to  affect  successful  dairy  husbandry  on  the 
spot.  In  other  words,  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  region 
might  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  cows,  and  hence  the 
secretion  of  good  milk,  so  that  crops  would  have  to  be 
sent  to  town  duries. 

Of  these  objections,  that  of  buildmg-leases,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  tenure  which  it  gives  rise  to,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  application  of 
sewage  with  the  erection  of  permanent  homesteads  for 
dairy  cows,  as  proposed.  The  cheap  conveyance  to  and 
from  town  daily  by  railway  season  tickets  is  giving  rise 
to  an  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  to  have  a 
country-house  within  some  fifteen  miles  of  the  capital ; 
and  when  we  observe-the  foct  that  the  reduction  of  doctors' 
bills  and  rent  does  more  than  cover  the  expense  of 
tickets,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  rapidity  vrith  which 
country  villas  are  everywhere  rising  up,  adapted  for  in- 
comes of  every  grade,  while  landlords  are  manifesting 
equal  anxiety  to  respond  to  this  demand  by  laying  out 
their  estates  for  building  purposes ;  consequently,  who 
among  them  can  be  expected  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
pipes,  hydrants,  and  erecting  houses  for  cows  on  lands 
which  in  .a  few  years  may  be  let  on  building-leases,  or  so 


studded  with  villas  as  to  prevent  the  applicaHoQ  of 
sewage  to  grass  lands  between  them  ? 

Both  these  obstacles  to  progress,  however,  maybe 
surmounted ;  for  a  pestilential  atmosphere  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  underground  irrigation,  and  the  other  by 
longer  pipes;  for  as  lands  adapted  for  building  purposes 
have  a  limit,  they  may  also  be  outreached  by  radi 
means;  so  that  the  remedy  in  each  case  only  amounts  to 
a  little  more  engineering,  and  a  little  more  cash,  re- 
opeung  to  consideration  our  account  of  profit  and  Ion. 

But  as  the  distance  from  the  capital,  again,  or  length  of 
main  piper  increases,  the  value  of  the  sewage  as  manure 
decreases,  while  the  expenses  of  application  increiae ; 
consequentiy  we  cannot  proceed  very  far  until  we  arriTe 
at  the  limit  of  profit.  Where  that  point  is— whether  at 
the  distance  of  15,  20,  30,  or  40  miles— is  a  qoeitioD 
which  experiment  alone  can  decide. 

There  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  limit  to  profit;  bat 
within  that  limit  it  is  inversely  as  the  distance.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  returns  of  prodaoe 
just  cover  the  working  expense,  leaving  no  profit  or 
interest  on  capital ;  and  within  this,  the  less  the  diituoe 
from  the  capital  the  greater  the  profit,  while  the  greater 
the  distance  the  less  the  profit.  For  example,  if  Mr. 
Mechi's  profiU,  with  his  tank  on  his  farm,  are  ml, 
they  would  be  more  so  if  his  sewage  was  applied  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  supposing  that  the  limit  ci 
building  lands.  If  they  were  such  as  to  cover  the 
expense  of  conveyance  that  distance  and  no  more,  there 
would  be  no  profits,  of  course,  beyond  it ;  but  if  the  limit 
wss  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  then  profit  would 
increase  the  nearer  to  Tiptree  Hall  the  sewage  is  applied. 

The  amount  of  produce,  again,  and  returns  from  it, 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  aoU, 
houses,  and  dairy  management ;  for  if  the  latter  are 
good  the  former  may  be  large,  but  if  bad  the  reverse. 

Beyond  the  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  capital 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  varied ;  but  without  enter- 
ing into  details  of  this  kind  beyond  our  limits,  there  is 
a  large  area  well  adapted  for  dairy  husbandry  under  the 
liquid-manure  and  Italian  rye-grass  system  sufficient  to 
consume  the  whole  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  and  which 
would  return  a  large  increase  of  crop  at  the  first  ap- 
plication if  the  quality  of  sewage  is  good,  without  in 
many  cases  any  previous  expenditure  in  draining  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  such  a  change  of  culture,  beyond 
laying  the  hydrants.  In  the  case  of  miderground  irriga- 
tion a  large  investment  would  of  course  be  neoeisarj 
to  prepare  the  land  for  sewage. 

Cow-houses  in  the  suburbs  and  metropolitan  pro- 
vinces, are  like  those  of  the  capital,  subject  to  improve- 
ment, generally  speaking;  and  were  100,000  acres  placed 
under  Italian  rye-grass  and  liquid  manure  for  dairy 
husbandry,  a  large  investment  would  be  reqmred  in  the 
necessary  buildings,  as  the  whole  crop  would  then  be 
consumed  indoors.  A  milk-oow  requires  a  large,  well- 
aired  feeding-box,  hi  which  she  can  move  about,  lo  ai 
to  preserve  health  and  the  secretion  of  good  milk,  or  lie 
down  and  ruminate  at  ease,  undisturbed  by  her  com- 
panions—what few  cows  in  the  metropolis  st  preient 
enjoy. 

However  anomalous  it  may  appear,  yet  such  is  the 
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fjKt,  that  the  bad  accommodatioii  for  cowi  in  the  capital 
triia  from  dairymen  baying  *'  done  well  I "  An 
iodiiitriottB    man,    for    example,    starti     with     two 


oowi,  which  he  locates  in  tome  old  cart-shed 
in  an  ont-of-the-way  comer.  At  first  they  are 
holthy,  giTing  good  milk,  which  enables  him,  by  in- 
doitry  and  perscTerance,  to  establish  a  ''  millc-walk.'* 
In  conne  of  time  a  third,  foorth,  and  cTcn  tenth  cow 
ire  wedged  into  the  same  narrow  space,  while  the  in- 
creue  of  brewers'  grains  and  other  edibles,  with  the  in- 
ereaw  of  dang  also,  renders  the  atmosphere  almost  in- 
tolerable. During  the  summer  months  he  can  go  twice 
daily  to  the  grass  fields  of  the  suburbs,  and  mills  his 
cows  there,  returning  to  his  milk-walk  in  time  to  supply 
lus  coatomers  at  the  usual  hours.  But  habit  has  so 
chained  him  to  hia  old  domicile,  that  he  cannot  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  suburban  residence  for  himself  and  family, 
where  they  would  enjoy  a  pure  atmosphere  and  plenty 
of  room,  much  leas  can  he  count  the  cost  of  such  for 
hiioows. 

Amidst  so  much  brick-and-mortar  speculation,  it  has 
often  occnrred  to  us  that  large  buildings  might  be  erected 
m  different  parte  contiguous  to  railroads,  &c.,  where 
food  eonld  be  deliTered  and  manure  remoted,  capable  of 
containing  a  hundred  feeding  boxes  or  so  for  cows,  and 
of  bemg  let  to  dairymen  at  so  much  per  box ;  and 
where  improred  machinery  and  apparatus  could  be 
bnmgfat  to  bear  upon  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the 
ihiidgme&t  of  labour  generally.  More  than  dairymen 
Parting  could  get  their  cows  kept  at  lirery  in  establish- 
Benta  of  this  kind  dieaper  and  better  than  they  do  at 
preient,  while  the  q[uaUty  of  food,  &c.,  would  secure 
good  health  for  their  cows,  and  milk  for  their  customers 
-^hat  neither  now  enjoy. 

In  accordance  with  the  aboTO  wiew  of  things,  it  is 
manifeat  that  a  more  economical  subdiTision  of  labour  in 
connection  with  the  dairy  management  of  the  capital  is 
practicable,  and  that,  with  proper  circumspection,  this 
may  be  eifected  without  injuriously  interfering  with  the 
private  interest  of  individual  dairymen  and  their  families, 
by  Kparating  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  dairy 
(the  hoosing,  feeding,  and  management  of  the  cows) 
from  the  eommereial  (the  retailing  of  the  milk — ^the 
nannfactured  artide — among  the  consumers),  removing 
the  former  to  some  healthy  and  eonwenient  place  in  the 
nbuhs,  or  aewage-manure  and  rye-grasa  husbandry 
^iitrict,  should  experiment  approTe  of  such,  and  giTing 
it  to  one  member  of  the  family,  and  bequeathing  the 
Bilk-walk  to  another,  who  would  receiTe  the  milk  from 
hii  brotlier  at  wholeaale  price.  Indeed,  instead  of  such 
a  change  being  against  family  interests,  it  would  be  in 
their  Cayour,  by  effecting  a  more  satisfactory  subdinaion 
of  the  inheritance,  while  it  would  improve  the  health  of 
cows,  quality  of  their  milk,  and  sanitary  slate  of  the 
Betropolis ;  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of 
homing  tnd  management,  thus  increasing  family  incomes. 

Our  last  question,  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
cowi  at  the  centre  of  the  capital,  from  the  sanitary  im- 
prorements  now  in  contemplation,  may  be  brought  as 
u  objeetion  to  the  above  change ;  but  experience  is 
already  furaishfaig  a  practical  reftitation  to  this:   for 


dairymen  at  the  centre,  from  the  greater  expense,  can- 
not  manuliacture  milk  so  cheap  or  good  in  quality  as 
farmers  in  the  country,  who  supply  retail  customers ; 
hence  milk-walks  are  fast  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  and  have  been  doing  so  since  the  opening  of  the 
numerous  railways,  and  country  supply  of  milk  through 
their  instrumentality. 

Such  are  a  few  desultory  observations  on  a  topic  now 
engaging  the  liveliest  attention  of  the  public  mind. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  metropolis  is  true  of  almost 
every  other  large  town,  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
climate  excepted.  Were  the  sewage  matter  successfully 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  grass  for  dairy  or  hay- 
farming,  a  strong  competition, it  wiU  have  been  seen, 
would  arise  along  the  different  railway  lines,  between 
dairy  farmers  and  private  villas,  for  land ;  and  as  the 
latter  would  doubtless  triumph,  the  former  would  con- 
sequently be  thrown  backwards  into  the  open  country, 
between  the  different  lines  diverging  from  the  capitd, 
so  that  the  main-sewage  pipe  would  require  to  be  in  the 
centre,  between  the  two,  rather  than  along  the  line  of 
railway,  as  has  often  been  proposed — at  least  after  getting 
within  the  sewage  manure  district.  Of  the  probable 
success  of  dairy  husbandry,  under  the  liquid  manure 
system,  experience  alone  can  decide,  and  it  certainly  says 
little  for  the  agricultural  enterprise  of  the  capital  that 
an  experimental  farm  has  not  been  tried.  Of  the  dairy 
department  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  success, 
and  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  very  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  dairy  farming  of  the  ca- 
pital, relieving  its  overcrowded  districts  of  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances,  and  supplying  them  with  good  milk*" 
a  luxury  which, they  do  not  at  present  enjoy.  Into  the 
details  of  the  sewsge-manure  and  Italian  ryegrass  hus- 
bandry we  have  not  gone,  but  to  this  subject  hope  to 
return^  as  promised  on  a  previous  occasion. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  PLANTS  INTO  ENGLAND,— 
Pine-applea  were  first  grown  by  Rose,  gaideoer  to  Charlea  H. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introdnoed  the  potato.  Sir  Anthony  Aah- 
ley,  the  anoeator  of  Lord  Shafteabory,  first  planted  cabbagaa  in 
thia  country,  and  a  cabbage  appears  at  hia  feet  on  bia  monu- 
ment Pigi  were  planted  in  Henry  VIII.'a  reign,  at  Lambeth 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  it  ia  aaid  that  the  identical  treea  are  yet 
remaining.  Spleman,  who  erected  the  firat  paper-mill  at 
Dartford,  bronght  over  the  two  first  limetreea,  which  he 
planted  at  Dartford,  and  which  are  atill  growing  there.  Thomas 
Cromwell  enriched  the  garden  of  England  with  three  different 
kinds  of  pluma.  It  waa  Evelyn,  whoae  patriotism  waa  not  ex- 
ceeded by  hia  learning,  who  largely  propagated  the  noble  oak 
in  thia  country ;  ao  much  ao,  that  the  treea  which  he  planted 
have  anpplied  the  na?y  of  Great  Britain  with  ita  chief  propor- 
tion of  the  timber.  Cheniso  were  firat  planted  in  Kent,  by 
the  Knight  Templars,  who  brought  them  from  the  East ;  and 
the  first  mulberry  trees  were  alao  planted  in  Kent  by  the 
Knighta  of  St.  John  of  Jcniaalem.  Aabery  aays  that  Sir 
Richard  Weaton  first  brought  dover-graaa  out  of  Brabant. 
The  introdnction  of  tnmipa,  and  alao  of  aainfoin,  ia  attributed . 
to  him,  and  hia  memory  ia  atiU  revered  by  erery  inhabitant  of 
Sorrsy  aoquainted  with  his  deeds. 
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CtJLTtJRE    OP    feEANS. 


Aa  most  hedyjr-land  furmeri  att  nt  this  time,  or 
will  shortly  be  engaged  in  putting  in  their  beans,  it 
may  be  well  to  considel'  what  are  the  best  methods 
of  culture  for  this  crop.  Thirty  or  forty  years  sgo, 
it  was  usual  to  sow  beans  broadcast  over  the  land, 
and  plough  them  in :  or  plough  dHt,  and  then  hat- 
l^w  ih  the  seed ;  or,  when  it  was  intended  tb  plough 
between  the  rows  for  summelr  cleanlttg,  the  land 
was  first  drawn  into  drills  ot  ridges  as  for  turnips, 
and  the  beans  then  sown  broadcast  either  before 
the  ridges  were  split,  or  after  they  were  finished. 
Now,  however,  either  drilling  or  dibbling  is  the  uni- 
Tersal  practice;  and  we  should  say  ihat^  in  the 
principal  bean-growing  districts^  the  latter  method 
of  planting  is  most  common  of  the  two*  The  man- 
ner of  performing  the  operation  depends  upon 
whether  the  ground  has  been  freih«ploaghed,  or  has 
been  reduced  by  harrowing  after  a  winter's  exposut«. 
In  Essex-'-^nowned  fyf  its  eicelletit  beati  crops-^-it 
is  commoti  for  meti  to  Use  a  single  dibble,  and  them- 
selves deposit  the  seed  (two  in  each  hole.  111  the 
newljr-upturned  furrow) ;  three  men  following  and 
finishing  in  one  day  the  work  of  one  plough. 

Dibbling  may  be  said  to  cost  generally  about 
five  shillings  per  acre.  In  Gloucestershire  they 
have  a  way  of  hoeing-in  beans.  The  workman, 
furnished  with  a  bag  containing  the  seed*  tied 
round  his  waist,  makes  a  shallow  trebch  across 
the  land,  and  drops  the  seed;  he  then  makes 
another  trench  a  foot  ofi^,  drawing  the  earth  into 
the  first,  and  so  covering  the  seed.  This  costs  6 
to  7  shillings  per  acre. 

There  are  very  different  ways  also  of  drilling 
beans.  One  iS|  to  draw  the  land  in  "  ridges''  or 
"drills,"  about  37  inches  wide.  With  a  double 
wotild-board  plcmgbj  deposit  fafm-yard  manure  in 
them,  drill  the  seed  on  the  top  of  the  manure,  and 
then  cover  by  splitting  the  ridges  ;*  these  are  har- 
rowed down  before  the  plants  come  up.  In  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  bean-barrow  is  eirtensively 
employedi  and  in  ofder  to  deposit  the  seed  along 
every  third  fbrrow,  is  attached  by  a  rope  to  the 
hindmost  df  three  ploughs.  Manure  is  carried  by 
men  or  women  from  a  series  of  small  heaps  pre- 
viously carted  in  proper  rows,  and  laid  in  the 
furrow  above  the  seedi  this  being  considered  a 
neater  and  more  economical  plan  than  to  lead  odt 
and  spread  manure  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
before  tfldughiUg.  lustead  of  the  bean-sower, 
drawn  by  a  rope,  and  guided  by  a  man  behind  it, 
a  newer  contrivance  is  the  small  bean-drill,  at- 
tached to  the  plough-beam  in  front  of  the  mould- 


board  ;  and  when  this  is  used,  the  dung  is  placed 
in  the  furrow  befbte  the  seed,  instead  of  aflerwardt. 
In  Bast  Lothian  the  land  is  ridged  as  for  turnips, 
and  sown  by  a  drill  which  takes  three  rows  at  once. 

In  many  parts  of  England  no  peculiar  method  of 
drilling  is  practised ;  beans  being  put  in  with  a 
common  corn-drill,  having  its  levers  set  to  vaj 
required  distance  i  the  land,  of  course,  being 
properly  pulverized  on  the  eurfaoe,  after  ploughing 
in  manure,  or  whatever  eouree  of  prepatation  hu 
been  adopted.  The  quantity  of  seed  geoertlly 
varies  fhim  9  to  a  bushels ;  and  of  MatsgaiM  or 
uthef  large  varieties,  even  4  bUshds. 

When  beans  are  sown  upon  ridges,  like  ttirtii|)t, 
of  course  it  is  always  intended  to  practise  summer 
horse-hoeing,  and  so  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  partial 
fallow  or  cleansing  greeii  Crop,  while  reaping  a 
more  taluable  produce  of  corn.  But  the  same  ad- 
vantageous culture  may  be  followed  when  beans 
are  sown  on  the  flat  by  a  common  drill,  the  dis- 
tances between  the  rows  being  so  arranged  as  to 
have,  say»  a-feet  intervals  for  horse-hoeing  betwein 
double  rows  6  inchee  apart.  Since  the  dsyi  of 
Jethro  Tull,  so  great  have  been  the  sdnntigei 
found  to  result  from  horae^taoelng  dtniafr  the 
growth  of  eropSi  that  It  is  surprising  to  fiod  a 
practice  indispensable  to  the  Obtaining  tit  a  full  crop 
of  roots  oi*  ))0tat0es  so  ettenslVely  neglected  with 
regard  to  ^n  efops.  We  know  that  horsc-hocd 
beans  do  not  dways  yield  a  greater  produce  than 
those  Sown  in  narrower  rows  and  merely  hand- 
hoed  ;  but  iakinp  into  consideration  the  wkoU  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  crops  are  grown,  we  main- 
tain that  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
wide-drilled  and  horse-hoed.  When  the  roUtion 
bringe  in  beans  quickly  after  a  fallow,  and  faUowt 
in  pretty  quick  stteoeeaion,  the  beans  being  ttk^i 
as  one  among  the  com  crope  which  help  to  fsnder 
neeessary  a  delmeing  ialkiw,  it  may  certainly  be 
advisable  to  drill  In  equidistant  rows  not  far  apsrt; 
though  efeh  then,  SUch  is  the  lote  of  the  bean- 
plant  for  room  to  breathe  and  flower  in  strength 
and  health,  that  any  otercrowding  will  be  «tirc  to 
punish  the  farmer  for  his  mismanagement,  and  aoy 
undue  thickness  in  seeding  ought  to  be  counter- 
acted by  a  careful  thinning  with  the  hoe.  But  the 
merit  of  the  horse-hoeing  system  is  that  the  crop  ia 
made  to  clean  instead  of  foul  the  land,  and  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  altogether  substituted  for  a  fallow 
crop— which  allows  a  suflicient  time  in  spring  for 
eradicating  couch— stiU,  if  only  a  moderaU  atock 
of  perwmial  root^weede  ie  present^  tbey  lasj  be 
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kept  from  spreading  in  the  soil,  the  land  is  both 
partially  cleansed  and  fertilized^  and  additional 
paying  crops  may  prolong  the  course  before  the 
oecessity  again  returns  for  the  expensive  labour  of 
fieJlowing.  We  submit  then,  tb  some  bf  our 
readers,  how  far  they  can  substitute  beans  for 
green  crops  on  the  least  foul  portion  of  their  land 
iH)w  lying  ploitghftd  for  spritig  fallow;  how  far. 
thty  dara  y«ittiM  in  getting  a  good  com  crop 
during  thesd  times  tff  high  pricM,  now  that  the  new 
brdadshikrittg  and  ittlbble^deauing  implements 
ftSbtd  such  ready  tiicilities  fbr  the  (lutumfi  prapa- 
ratioti  of  the  betin^and  fbr  whent; 

Ai  hii  been  ahowtt  in  our  attidee  on  tillage^ 
modern  Improremeflta  iifte  proeettding  mote  and 

more  upon  the  principle  of  doing  as  little  as  poS« 

lible  by  meehanical  labour^  which  Natnre  her- 
lelf  will  effbet  for  Us ;  and  we  are  beginning  to 
Itath  that  Nature  can  perform  bur  work  in  many 
CAMS  b«ttir  than  we  can  onrftdf  M»  Thuij  in  pr««- 
{Ntring  knd  for  beans)  it  is  becoming  mora  nftnal 
to  plough  before  the  winteNfl^osti  set  ib|  instead 
of  reiT  little  before  the  thne  for  sowing)  and  then 
to  atoid  ipring-ploughing,  and  again  burying  the 
▼ery  sorftee  Which  the  weather  has  pulverised  and 
impregnated  ttMdy  for  our  Uke.  The  heaty^and 
fiurmers  of  Sufiblk  have  discovered  the  advantage 
of  thus  9bm\hg  on  a  sttde  winier-furrow  t  they 
simply  scarify  in  spring,  Just  to  let  in  the  shares  of 
the  drill  Irt  Nottinghamshire,  the  best  grtiwers 
on  the  cUiys  prepare  the  ridges  in  November  i  and 
in  ipHng,  when  the  land  is  dry  enough^  they  open 
I  imall  furrow  in  the  fh>sted  mould  of  the  hollow 
between  eaeh  ridge»  a  drill^barmw  following  and 
depositing  the  eeedt  The  ridges  are  then  reduced 
bj  h&rrowhig.  By  this  winter  exposure  and  spring 
Burface-wotUng  the  laUd  is  left  remarkably  light, 
and  in  fine  order  for  hoeing  throughout  the 
nuntnen  We  would*  therefore^  urge  bean-sowers 
who  may  be  just  arranging  their  teams  for  plough- 
ing and  working  their  winter-ploughed  land  for 
this  crop  to  reflect  whether  they  cannot  judiciously 
ipare  all  this  puddling  with  many  horses*  which 
will  only  render  the  ground  harder  when  dry 
weather  comes ;  and  rather  scarify  or  harrow  suffi- 
cieat  mould  to  cover  the  seed*  leaving  subsequent 
caldration  to  reduce  the  soil  and  kill  weeds  at  the 
lams  timet 


OMIOHB  twai  to  be  a  pctfcntiTe  sad  fMuedy  i6K  tsnoutf 
diXiM  to  wUeh  doBMitis  povltiy  is  lisblo.  Haviaff  freqvently 
tttted  their  exeeUeneia,  we  can  speak  underBtandingiy.  Tot 
Ppct  lad  mdimmatioii  of  the  throAt,  eyes,  and  head,  onionl 
tre  liibott  a  ipectAc.  We  tettld  reeokntaend  iH^ding  fbvli,  tnd 
<>P(xM))rthe  yotttageHiehi,  as  mitty  ai  thty  iHtt  sit  •«  oftfen 
V  twke  or  thfed  times  i  week.  T^  ihonld  be  finely  diopped^ 
•ttdatttUseomneAladdsd. 


GROSS  RECEIPTS  OF  CUSTOMS'  DUTIES  ON 
SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE,  &c. 

The  Qorernment  Returns  of  the  Gross  amonnt  of  Cnstomi' 
Dutiei  redeived  upon  sofne  of  tbfe  principal  artides  of  Foreij(n 
and  Colonial  Affricoltural  Produce  and  Merchandise,  in  the 
yeaf  e&dfed  5th  Jantttry,  166B,  feomptfed  with  thtt  receipts  in 
the  two  preoediog  years. 


AftTICLES. 


Butter » 4... 

Cheese* • »«.. » 

Coeoa 

Coffee!— Ftom  Britiah  PMsea 
M     other  parts   •..! 


1851 


£  148674 

70408 

15876 

846622 

91454 


t » 


TbtalefC(}ffee*iu.«*. 
Corn  : — Wheat.*  • « • .  m  . . . » 

Barley 

Oats    .» t» 

Rf«.i I ». 

Peas     .. 

Beans t... 

India Cftm or Mtisa  •«.».• 

Bockwheat «*... 

Bere  or  Bin 

Wheailneil  or  Flonf 

BarlerMeftl   «. ••».•».•». 

Oat  Meal    •» 

ll>eMeal    

Ittdiuh  Own  Mill  ..» 

Buckwheat  Meal 

Cotton  minufacioreSf  wholly  o^ 

In  part  ttiide  Up 

Bfii   M 

Fruits,  Tis. : — Currants  • . . 

Figs 

liMnont  and  Oithgtl . . . 

Baisins    » »» 

Hams • • . 

Metals,  Tis. : 

Copper  OM  and  B^nlns 

Copper,  unwiou^ht,  and  pirt 
wrought 

liead,  plft  and  iheet    . 

11ti>  in  blocks^  ingots,  bara» 

or  alabs   » . 

Opium 

Poultry,  aiiTe  M  d«ad. . .  i . » •  • 
luce .ti.*i»ki»  tt*i»i*«**« 

„   in  thehusk 

Seeds,  Clof  er 

Spiiita,  via.  i**-Rii]n  .4.t.4»* 

Brandy    ....» 

Qenefa 

BQgaTittiinlnodi.k «..» 

Sucar,  refined,  ami  Candy»  9t  or 

nom  British  Possessions  . . 

Ditt«,  ditto,  FoKlgtl 

Ditto  Mobiles   .i....» 

Tsllow 

Tea 

Timber  attdWoodVtawn  MlVut 

OfBrttiiltPflssssitont  ..i. 

FMnslgA   ...•»*  ...t  It  .4  .k 

Timbet  or  Wood,  not  sawn  ot 
split :— Of  British  Posses 

Foreign  .» m «..**. 

Tobacco : — ^Stemmed 

UilfetMlnrtd.  ••tti(.*k**.» 

MmnflnlaMdi  tnd  Snuff  .. 

Wine 

WooUm  Mannlhctntta  wholly 

or  la  part  made  op ..».».. . 


1854. 


£  181785 

59663 

17741 

861802 

111774 


1855. 


408076 

163712 

81888 

4W6 

601 

6856 

18767 

74010 

404 

72938 
4 

10 
2 

14 
1 

1149 

89607 

285938 

26478 

86068 

180536 

1183 

8177 

688 
1648 

9631 

8281? 

1798 

16000 

1464 

25160 

1106893 

1443422 

19737 


8485 

S6740T 

100694 

78432 

5985484 

60266 

B74529 

79 

80512 

148891 

22959088 

160T460 

94209 

1872942 

8960 


£  119708 

48890 

19016 

886800 

81884 


468866 

247669 

41435 

61766 

8885 

6090 

17826 

77647 

856 

48 

87123 

1 

15 

298 
3 

1769 

28896 

146707 

96972 

63411 

140078 

436 


917 

17( 
817 

8526 

8455 

3S6 

17725 

725 

88885 

1863289 

140293S 

2099!; 

8918789 

7320 

188287 

172616 

89744 

8686193 

66480 

284614 

1891 

81271 

183342 

2904194 

1746884 

108199 

2086078 

6870 


468808 

173440 

28041 

81467 

296 

5554 

19408 

67980 

14 

80 

68997 

1 

9 

88 

1049 

1 

8172 
16004 

184853 
30660 
27483 

119017 


3072 

16878 

806 

16 

1276608 

1396970 

19326 

4888110 

^299 

d44094 

197680 

52115 

4781901 

78816 

290165 

267 

36488 

216627 

2682330 

2095772 

97868 
2082827 


A.  w.  FOHBuaiavi. 
z  2 
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THE    HOP    AND    ITS    SUBSTITUTES. 
From  ''The  Chemistry  op  Common  Life/'  by  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  MA. 


The  hop— which  may  now  be  called  the  Eog- 
lish  narcotic — was  introduced  into  this  country  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  It  may  have  been 
employed  in  Germany  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
writers,  but  was  probably  unknown  to  them.  Its 
use,  as  an  addition  to  malt  liquor,  appears  to  be  of 
German  origin.  Hop  i^ardens,  by  the  name  of 
Humolarise,  are  spoken  of  in  documents  of.  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  frequently  in 
those  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Into  the  breweries 
of  the  Netherlaqtds  the  hop  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  the  Low  Countries,  or,  as  some 
say,  from  Artois,  which  borders  upon  them,  it  was 
brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
some  time  after  his  expedition  against  Toumay, 
and  about  the  year  1524.  In  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  reign  (1530),  that  monarch,  in  an  order 
respecting  the  servants  of  his  household,  forbad 
sulphur  (1)  and  hops  to  be  used  by  the  brewers. 

(1)  This  probably  refers  to  the  practioe,  which  still 
prevails,  of  whitening  or  bleaching  hops  with  fames  of 
sulphur,  and  which  may  not  then  have  been  so  skilfully 
conducted  as  it  is  now. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  later  (1603),  the  intro- 
duction of  spoilt  and  adulterated  hops  was  for- 
bidden by  James  I.  under  severe  penalties.  This 
appears  to  show  that,  though  considerable  attention 
is  known  to  have  been  already  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  bop  in  England,  a  large  part  of  the 
hops  supplied  to  the  home  market  was  still  brought 
from  abroad. 

1. —-CONSUMPTION   OF   THE     HOP. 

At  present  the  hops  consumed  in  the  United 

Kingdom  are  almost  entirely  of  home  growth,  and 

the  consumption  is  very  great.     For  the  last  four 

years  the  quantities  retained  for  home  consumption, 

and  the  amount  of  duty  *  paid  into  the  revenue, 

amounted  to — 

Years.  Consumption.  Duty. 

1850 84,267,1581b....  ;^232,576 

1851 26,138,906       ...     129,580 

1862 50,146,639     ....     244,866 

1853 30,949,590     ....     152,677 

Average. .  38,375,5731b ....  £189,425 
This  average  is  supposed  to  represent  as  large  a 
quantity  of  hops  as  is  grown  in  all  the  world  be- 
sides.   How  different  a  taste  does  this  large  con- 
sumption argue  now  from  what  must  have  pre- 

*  The  duty  is  18s.  8d.  tiie  cwt,  and  five  per  cent, 
additional. 


vailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  city  of  London  petitioned  Parliament 
against  two  nuisances— against  Newcastle  coals  in 
regard  of  their  stench,  and  against  hops  in  regard 
they  would  spoil  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger 
the  people !  *  The  produce  of  Belgium,  which, 
for  its  population  of  4i  millions,  is  one  of  the 
largest  hopgrowers  in  Europe,  amounted  in  1853 
to  7,653,206  lbs. 

In  Germany,  Rhenish  B^vaiia,  and  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  grow  much  hops,  and  of  excelleat 
quality ;  but  the  amount  of  yearly  prodnce  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Holland  grows  little, 
and  supplies  itself  in  part  by  importations  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

In  Russia,  a  variety  of  the  hop  grows  wild  in  the 
Taurida,  the  Ural,  and  the  Altai ;  but  the  principal 
supply  is  said  to  be  imported  from  abroad. 

The  reason  why  the  quantities  relained  for  home 
consumption  vary  so  much  in  the  years  above 
given,  is  that  the  crop  is  a  very  variable  one,  and 
that  the  crop  of  plenteous  years  is  reserved  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  less  fruitful.  An  average  con- 
sumption of  about  forty  millions  of  pounds  is  very 
large ;  but  the  importance  of  this  plant  among  the 
narcotics  in  which  we  indulge  appears  more  dearly, 
when  we  compare  the  average  consumption  of  il 
with  that  of  tobacco.  These  are  as  follows  :— 
Hops,  average  oonsamption  ..  38,375,5731b. 
Tobacco  in  1853 29,737,561 

8,638,0121b. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  the  hop  exceeds,  by 
two-sevenths  of  the  whole,  the  home  consumption 
of  tobacco.  It  is  the  narcotic  substance,  there- 
fore, of  which  England  not  only  grows  more,  and 
consumes  more,  than  aU  the  world  besides,  but  of 
which  Englishmen  consume  more  than  they  do  of 
any  substance  of  the  same  class. 

And  who,  that  has  visited  the  hop-grounds  of 
Kent  and  Surrey  in  the  flowering  season,  wiil  ever 
forget  the  beauty  and  grace  of  this  charming  plant? 
Climbing  the  tall  poles,  and  circling  them  with  its 
clasping  tendrils,  it  hides  the  formality  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  tree  that  supports  it  among  the  exube- 
rant profusion  of  its  clustering  flowers.  Waving 
and  drooping  in  easy  motion  with  every  tiny  breath 
that  stirs  them,  and  hanging  in  curved  wreaths 
from  pole  to  pole,  the  hop-bines  dance  and  glitter 

*  See  Walter  Blith's  <' English  Improrer  Im- 
proved,'' 3rd  edition,  1653. 
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beneath  the  bright  English  sun — the  picture  of  a 
trae  English  vineyard,  which  neither  the  Rhine 
nor  the  Rhone  can  equal,  and  only  Italy,  where  her 
Tines  climb  the  freest,  can  surpass. 

2. —  CULTIVATION  OP   THE    HOP. 

The  hop  "  joyeth  in  a  fat  and  fruitful  ground,'' 
as  old  Gerald  wrote  in  1596;  "it  prospereth  the 
better  by  manuring."  And  few  spots  surpass, 
either  in  natural  fertility  or  in  artificial  richness, 
the  hop  lands  of  Surrey,  which  lie  along  the  out- 
crop of  what  are  called  the  green-sand  measures  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Famham.  Naturally  rich 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  mineral  food  of 
plants,  the  soils  in  this  locality  have  been  famed 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  growth  of 
bops;  and,  with  a  view^  this  culture  alone,  at  the 
present  day,  the  best  portions  sell  as  high  as  £500 
an  acre.  And  the  highest  Scotch  farmer — the  most 
liberal  of  manure— will  find  himself  outdone  by 
the  hopgrowers  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  An  average 
expenditure  of  ten  pounds  sterling  an  acre  for 
manure  over  a  hundred  acres  of  hops,  farmed  by 
a  single  individual,  makes  this  branch  of  farming 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  expensive  of  any  in  England. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  hop,  and  the  peculiar 
value  and  rarity  of  hop  land,  were  known  very 
early.  They  form  parts  of  its  history  which  were 
probably  imported  with  the  plant  itself.  Tusser, 
who  lived  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  his  three  children,  in  his  Points  of  Husbandry, 
thus  speaks  of  the  hop — 

'*  Chooie  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest  mould, 
Well-doonged  and  wrought  as  a  garden-plot  should : 
Not  fu  from  the  water  (but  not  OTerflonne), 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  knowne. 

The  ran  in  the  south,  or  else  southUe  and  west, 
Is  joy  to  the  hop  as  weloommed  ghest ; 
Bot  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  east, 
To  bop  is  as  ill  as  fray  in  a  feast 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found,  as  is  told, 
Hake  thereof  account  as  of  jewel  of  gold ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it  the  sun  for  to  bums, 
And  afterwards  fense  it,  to  8er?e  for  that  tume. 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt : 
It  stengtheneth  drink,  and  favoureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kep  it  will  last. 
And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  draw  not  too  fast.''* 

3. — USES  OP  THB   HOP. 

The  hops  of  commerce  consist  of  the  female 
flowers  and  seeds  of  the  Humulus  lupulus,  or  com- 
mon hop  plant.  Their  principal  consumption  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  they  possess  three 


*  "Five  Hundred  Points  of   Good  Husbandry. 
London  edition  of  1812,  p.  167. 
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properties  which  particnlarly  fit  them  for  this  use. 
First,  they  impart  to  malt  liquors  a  pleasant,  bitter, 
aromatic  flavour,  and  tonic  properties.  Second, 
they  give  them  a  peculiar  headiness,  often  con- 
founded with  alcoholic  strength,  and  thus  save  to 
the  brewer  a  certain  proportion  of  his  malt.  The 
soporific  quality  of  beer,  also,  is  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  narcotic  quality  of  the  hop.  Third,  by  their 
chemical  influence  they  clarify  malt  liquors,  and 
check  their  tendency  to  become  sour.  They  arrest 
the  fermentation  at  the  alcoholic  stage ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  history  of  the  art  of  brewing,  that 
beer  which  could  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  has 
only  been  manufactured  in  England  since  the  hop 
has  been  introduced.  "The  ale,"  says  Parkinson 
(1640), ''which  our  forefathers  were  accustomed 
only  to  drink,  being  a  kind  of  thicker  drink  than 
beere,  is  now  almost  quite  left  o£f  to  be  made,  the 
use  of  hoppes  to  be  put  therein  altering  the  quality 
thereof,  to  be  much  more  healthful  or  rather  phy- 
sicall,  to  preserve  the  body  from  the  repletion  of 
grosse  humours  which  the  ale  engendereth." 

4. — VAB1BTIK8   OF  THB   HOP.' 

Of  the  cultivated  hop  there  are  many  varieties ; 
but  in  our  principal  English  hop  districts,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  only  about  five  varieties  are 
extensively  grown.    These  are — 

First. — The  goldings,  grown  chiefiy  in  middle 
and  east  Kent.  They  delight  in  a  rocky  calcareous- 
soil,  or  a  rich  friable  loam.     They  thrive  only  in 
the  most  naturally  fertile  kinds  of  soil. 

Second.— The  white-bines  are  the  favourites  of 
Famham  and  Canterbury.  They  require  the  same 
description  of  soil  as  the  goldings,  are  very  similar 
in  their  appearance  and  growth,  and  have  nearly 
the  same  vsdue  in  the  market.  The  flower  of  the 
white  bines  is  considered  to  possess  the  most  deli- 
cate flavour,  while  that  of  the  goldings  is  thought 
by  some  brewers  to  have  more  strength. 

These  two  varieties  are  most  esteemed  for  th  ^> 
brewing  pale  bitter  ale.  They  both  require  vi^ry 
long  poles,  and,  on  the  average  of  years,  produce 
smaller  crops  than  the  coarser  kind  of  hop. 

Third.--The  Jones's  stand  next  in  favour  with 
the  brewer.  They  will  grow  on  inferior  land ;  and 
as  they  require  very  short  poles,  and  are  pretty 
good  croppers,  they  are  in  general  favour  with 
growers  in  Kent. 

Fourth.— The  grape  has  many  sub-varieties,  and 
requires  longer  poles  than  the  Jones's.  This  variety 
delights  in  stiff,  heavy  soils,  after  thorough  drain- 
age, and  produces  very  heavy  crops.  Hence  its 
prevalence  in  the  Weald.  It  is  commonly  used  for 
the  ordinary  sorts  of  beer. 

Filth.— The  cokgate  is  a  smaller  variety  of  hop 
than  the  grape,  but  produces  enormous  crops  in 
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Suflsex  and  the  Weald  of  Kent.  It  ia  often  fur* 
Feptitiouely  paaaed  off  in  the  market  aa  goldingi  i 
but  it  ie  gveatly  dialiked  by  the  brewers,  on  ae* 
count  of  the  rankneea  of  ite  flavour.  It  ia  looked 
on  by  many  ae  the  worit  hop  that  la  grown. 

From  the  kind  of  aoil  on  which  they  grow,  theae 
two  varieties  are  also  known  by  the  naqie  of  eUty 
kopi.  Those  which  are  raiaed  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  should,  I  suppose,  be  called 
Moutk  cUy  hops,  aa  thoae  which  grow  on  stiff  clays 
of  Nottinghamshire  are  known  in  the  market  aa 
the  north  olay$. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  more  common 
varieties  of  this  plant,  it  will  be  understood  that  a 
great  diversity  o^  flavour  and  quality  must  prevail 
among  the  hops,  not  only  of  difihrent  districts,  but 
even  ^of  the  same  county.  Thus  the  county  of 
Kent  produces  hops  of  varipua  degreea  of  excel* 
lenee,  the  beat  samples  combining  in  mi  eminent 
degree  the  qualitiea  of  flavour  and  strength.  The 
soils  of  this  county  rest  chiefly  on  the  chalk,  but 
partly,  also,  on  its  south-west  border,  on  the  green« 
sand  formation.  Its  portb^rn  pfiirt  is  covered  by 
th§  tertiary  beds  of  tbs  {^pdoQ  hmn}  and  it  is 
^roi^pd  Bocb09t9r  And  Canterbury,  where  the  pla7i 
of  these  tertiaries  aR4  the  porous  cha)kf)  meet,  th^,% 
the  best  Kent  hops  ve  grown.  Infcripr  sawplee 
grow  on  the  clays  of  the  Kentish  Weald. 

In  Surrey,  again,  thp  }iqps  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Farnham  have  from  time  immemorial  borne  the 
highest  price  of  the  Britisli  hop  market.  They 
grow  on  the  mi^rly  soils  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  i^re  formed  from  the  rock^  of  (he  green-sand 
formation;  and  so  much  does  their  excellence  de- 
pend upon  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil,  that  the 
value  of  the  crop  changes  sometimes  on  the  mere 
crossing  of  a  hedge.  The  change  of  qualitjr  in  the 
soil  in  this  locality  is  pften  sharp  and  suddeq,  and 
hence  the  equally  sudden  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  crops  it  produces. 

The  clay  hops  of  Kent  and  Sussex  are  coarse 
and  rank,  but  those  of  the  small  district  of  Retfbrd, 
in  Nottinghamshire^  called  the  north  clays,  are  pre- 
eminent in  rankness.  They  give  a  coarse  flavour 
to  beer,  which  is  almost  nauseous  to  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  it.  The  stiff  days  of  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  on  which  these  hops  grow,  lie  in 
the  valley  of  the  Trent,  and  are  formed  chiefly 
from  the  debris  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  through 
which  the  Trent  flows,  with  admixtures  from  the 
coal  measures,  magnesian  limestone,  and  lias  elay 
brought  down  by  the  feeders  of  the  Trent.  •Pro- 
bably a  more  thorough  drainage  of  this  district 
would  improve  the  quality  of  its  hops. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  mild  flavour 
of  the  Kent  hops,  that  of  the  north  days  is  almost 
nauseous,     But  the  Kent  hops,  again,  are  die- 


relished  by  thoae  who  have  been  acoutonsd  to 
the  still  milder  flavour  of  the  Woresstsr  hept. 
These  excel  in  this  respect  the  beat  Kent  goldingi, 
and  are  usually  very  taking  to  the  eye.  In  prac- 
tice, they  gre  found  to  Hpen  bear  soQuer  than  any 
other  veriety  pf  bopi  They  grow  Qp  the  red  soils 
of  the  vale  of  Seyem,  and,  in  the  opinion  pf  beer 
drinkers,  possesa  a  grateful  mildness  no(  to  Ve 
found  iu  ftuy  other  hqps.  flence,  in  Lapcashiie, 
C))eshire,  ftud  soipe  otl^e^  counties,  where  the  taste 
for  the  Worcester  hops  existe,  eveu  ^^^  K^^^  ^^P" 
would  be  rejected  t^  uus^l^bloi  A  pice  lisncashire 
beer  driuker  calls  beer  hopped  with  Kent  hops 
oQrfer  ale.  They  do  uot  apsweri  however,  for  the 
best  descriptions  of  malt  liqupr,  such  as  the  pal^ 
e}e«  bec^uee  they  do  pot  iu)part  so  fully  the  keep^ 
ipg  quality, 

The  red  isoilq  gf  '^prpestershire  ^rc  formed  from 
tho  debrig  of  t^e  pew  red  sands^ne,  sifted  aqd 
sorted  bv  the  wfttere  pf  the  Severn.  The  traveller 
paeses  through  port  of  (his  hop  region  on  his  way 
froui  Worcester  to  Malvern,  The  red  soils  of 
Hereford,  on  which  hpps  also  jire  largely  grown, 
are  derived  froni  the  old  red  sapdstppe,  and  in 
mildness  of  qualitv  the  hops  they  yield  are,  I  be- 
lieye^  similar  to  those*  of  Worcester*  ^ch^  open, 
and  friable,  these  red  soils  so  f%r  resemble  those  of 
Kent  au(]  Surrey,  from  which  the  Canterbury  and 
Farnham  hops  are  gathered.  The  variety  of  hop 
grown  in  this  region  diQere,  however,  from  those 
of  {Cent  aud  Surrey.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  d^ 
scendent  of  the  Flemish  red  bioe.* 

Thus  the  soil  or  locdity  in  which  they  are  grown, 
and  the  variety  raised,  have  much  influence  upon 
the  flavour  which  the  hops  will  impart  to  beer. 
But  besides  these,  the  tin^e  of  picking,  the  node 
of  drying  and  curing,  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
bagging,  the  plaoe  in  which  they  are  afterwards 
kept,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  beea  ga- 
thered, all  afibct  the  flner  qualides  of  the  hop 
flower.    And  if  to  these  we  add  the  numerous 

minute  variations  which  ooour  in  the  pTfx^i  ^^ 
brewing,  from  time  to  time>  aven  in  tbe  BVnc 


T^ 


•r^ 


*  Thi  prqportlQnii  in  which  Asm  tever^l  kisd^  ©f 

hops  are  grown  and  used  in  EngUnd,  may  be  jadged  of 
by  the  amoant  of  duty  paid  by  theaa  of  each  ioflstity  in 
1852  and  ^8!)3. 

1852,  )8^- 

Rochester.., £97,17^  .. /61,085 

Canterbaiy .'..•     52,f46  ..    35,628 

ifcnt   .,...., 149,920'    ..    94,713 

Suisei 68,654  ..    88,668 

Worosstor 12,625  ,.    U»283 

Farnham  M-fu.-.i.    W.3ii  ..     WW 

North  Clays    , 942  .,         225 

Essex...:..:.:::...    1,200  ..     80f 

Sondries 210  ..          69 


£%ii,m      Jfl»«i8f4 
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eatabEihmant,  it  will  bo  longer  appear  luvpviaing 
that  a  very  great  variety  of  flavouva  should  be  gtvea 
to  beer  by  the  uae  of  hope  alone. 

5.— ACTIVB    INGREDIENTS   Of   TUB    HOP. 

In  90  far  ^a  such  ^iveraitie^  of  flavour  depepd 
upoQ  the  quality  of  1)19  bop  itfirif— ftnd  not  upon  tbe 
quality  of  the  water  employe^,  which  iPHcb  affepla 
the  flarour  of  tb^  beer— they  are  probably  dne,  9^ 
ia  the  caae  of  tobacco«  to  the  di^^Brent  proportion!) 
'm  which  the  iicUye  cbeiplcal  ingredienta  of  the 
flpwere^t  in  the  several  sii^qplQ^,  Tbfse  active 
ingredients,  in  so  far  a^  ia  y^t  known^  c^re  thr^  in 
number— 1^  volatile  oil,  »  fUgbtly  ^rPWa^ic  win, 
and  a  bitter  principle 

0.  Tft0  vohHh  oi/.--WhfBi  hop  flowera  are  dinr 
tilled  with  water*  tbey  yield  as  mucb  as  9  par  cen^, 
of  their  weight  of  a  volatile  ^,  Thta  oil  baa  a 
biovniah-yellow  colouri  a  itrofig  imaU  of  bQpa« 
and  a  aligbtly  bitter  taste.  In  Ihia  oil  of  bopa  it 
vai  supposed  that  a  portion  of  tha  narcotio  inflq- 
•ace  of  the  flower  reaided*  Racept  experiments 
render  this  opinion  doubtfnl.  Tha  raw  oil  ia  a 
miitare  of  two  vobitile  oila,and  aoaqetimaa  eahibita 
narcotie  propartiea.  When  rectified,  tbaaa  p?o- 
pertiaa  disappear.  It  seeroa  probable,  therefpra* 
that  in  tha  oaae  both  ol  tobacco  and  of  tha  hop.  a 
ainute  but  variable  proportion  of  volatile  parcotip 
iQbstanoe  diatila  over  a^ong  with  ^ha  oil*  and  tbat 
to  this  other  substanea  the  oil  owes  tha  narpotip 
qoaiitiea  it  sometimes  exhibits.  The  natlW  of  tbia 
volatile  narcotip  bQ<{y  ba9  not  bfi?^  examined. 

The  bop  has  Ipnji;  been  celebrated  for  its  sleeor 
giying  qualities.  To  (he  weary  and  wakeful  tpe 
hop  pillow  baa  often  givpn  refreshing  fast,  when 
every  other  sleep-producar  has  failed.  It  is  to 
the  escape  of  the  volatile  iiarcotic  ingredient  above 
mentionad^  in  minnte  quantity  from  tbp  flowers^ 
that  this  iopoiific  effect  qf  tj^e  hop  in  inost  probably 
tq  be  Inscribed. 

Upon  the  siime  volatile  ingredient  depends  the 
odour  wbich  is  perceived  in  ^toreropins  where  ^ops 
are  kept^  ^nd  n^ucli  of  the  aroma  they  impact  to 
beer.  It  is  owing  to  the  e^pape  pf  this  ingredients 
even  fronii  ^he  most  closely- prpssed  hops,  tnat  fhe^ 
deterioratp  in  Qpality  sq  mupl^  by  keeping,  as 
usually  to  fall  pn^-t^i^'d  ^R  ^aiue  wfien  upw&i'ds  of 
one  year  old.  By  bpiling  in  thp  wprt^  also,  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  delicate  aromatic  principle  is 
driven  off  and  lost  to  the  beer. 

6.  Tie  arfmatie  resin. — Whqn  dry  hop-flqwers 
ITS  l>pat,  rubbed^  and  sifted,  a  fine  yellow  d^st 
•eparate4  from  tbem«  which  is  aqoal  in  waigbt  to 
about  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  the  hops.  The  fine 
powder  is  sometimes  distinguiahed  by  the  napae  of 

k^U^,   Hop  bnyar^  talk  of  \^  a«  fre  "  condition" 

of  the  hep.     Undar  $ba  microscope  fha  powder  ia 


seen  to  conaist  of  minute,  somewhat  tranapavent, 
graina  or  glanda  of  a  rounded  form,  a  golden- 
yellow  colour,  and  a  cellular  texture.  By  drying, 
tbey  lose  their  round  form,  and  when  put  into 
water  tbey  give  out  an  immense  number  of  minute 
globules.  The  function  of  these  organised  lupu- 
linic  glands,  aa  a  part  of  the  plant,  is  involved  in 
much  obacurity.  They  possess  a  strong,  agreeable 
odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  When  taken  internally 
they  are  aromatic  and  tonic.  They  aoothe,  akfo, 
and  traqquilliae,  alfeiy  pain,  reduce  the  pulse,  and 
in  a  alight  degree  provoke  aleep.  Alcohol  extracts 
from  them,  and  dissolves  oat  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  a  reddish-yellow,  transparent  resin,  which 
is  slightly  aromatic,  but  when  pure  ia  not  at  all 
bitter.  This  is  the  aromatic  resin  of  the  hop  flower, 
of  which  it  forms  one-twelfth  part,  or  eight  per 
cent,  by  weight.  What  share  this  resin  baa  in 
producing  the  efibets  which  follow  from  swallowing 
the  entire  grains,  is  net  satisfactorily  known. 

0.  Tke  hitler  primciple, — Besides  the  resin,  the 
little  grains  contain  two  per  eent.  of  a  volatile  oil, 
two  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  a  pe- 
culiar bitter  principle.  This  last  is  the  best-known 
constituent  of  the  hop,  and  gives  bitterness  to  our 
beers.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  flewcp,  also,  there 
exists  a  bitter  ingredient,  upon  which  few  accurate 
experiments  have  been  made.  The  bitter  matter 
of  the  grains  is  said  not  to  be  narcolie,  but  what 
is  its  true  action  on  the  system  is  not  known.  The 
tannin  helps  to  elarify  the  beer. 

But  though  the  specific  action  of  each  of  the 
ehemical  principles  contained  in  the  hop  flower 
has  not  been  very  well  ascertained,  the  united  ac- 
tion of  all  of  them  together  is  well  known.  The 
tinctares  and  extracts  of  hops,  which  we  use  in 
medicine,  and  introduce  into  our  beers,  contain 
them  all;  so  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  hop,  in 
whichever  of  the  ingredients  it  resides,  are  present 
in  them  in  a  greater  or  less  flegree.  Hence,  well- 
bpppefl  ^ecr  is  ^rQ™atic,  tpnic,  soothing,  ^ran^pi^^ 
Hiding,  and  io  a  «U«bt  d^grpe  parcotip,  pedative,  an4 
provocative  of  sleep.  The  hop  also  aids  in  elari* 
fyiug  paalt  lienors,  arrests  (he  fermentation  bpfore 

all  tbfi  sugar  i^  convertad  iptq  alcohol,  ^n4  ftng 

enables  them  to  keep  without  turning  aour. 

Ale  wi|s  the  name  given  tounhopped  ipaltli^uof 

before  the  use  of  ))op§  ^%b  intrpduced.    This  ia 

alluded  to  in  tha   passage  already  quoted  frpm 

Paritinson,  and  in  the  two  old  lines — 

'*  Hoptf  refqnnatioii,  bays  and  Peer 
Came  intp  Epgland  all  in  one  yisar." 

The  worda  of  Qerald,  also,  show  the  original 
meaning  of  the  two  words.  "  The  manifold  virtuen 
in  hops  do  manifestly  i^rgue  the  wbolespmenpss  of 
beer  aboye  ale ;  for  Aa  bops  rathar  ma](a  it  phy« 
sicall  drinke,  to  keep  the  body  in  liaalth^  thim  an 
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ordinary  drink  for  the  quenchinfi^  of  our  thirst." 
When  hops  were  added,  it  was  called  heer  by  way 
of  distinction ;  I  suppose,  because  we  imported  the 
custom  from  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  word 
beer  was  still  in  use.*  Ground  ivy  {Nepeta 
glechoma),  called  also  alehoqf  and  tvnhoof,  was 
generally  employed  for  preserving  ale  before  the 
use  of  hops  was  known. 

To  the  general  reader  it  may  appear  remarkable 
— perhaps  he  may  even  think  it  a  reproach  to 
science— that  the  chemistry  of  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion in  such  extensive  use  as  the  hop  should  still 
be  so  imperfect,  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
composition,  and  of  the  special  physiological  eflfiects 
of  its  several  constituents,  so  unsatisfactory.  But 
the  well-read  chemist,  who  knows  how  wide  the 
field  of  chemical  research  has  become,  how  rapidly 
our  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole  is  progressing,  and 
who  endeavours  in  his  daily  studies  to  keep  up 
with  that  progress— he  will  feel  no  surprise.  He 
must  wish,  indeed,  to  see  all  such  obscurities  and 
difficulties  cleared  away ;  but  he  will  feel  more  in- 
clined to  thank  and  praise  the  many  ardent  and 
devoted  men  who  in  every  country  are  now  labour- 
ing in  this  department,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
what  they  are  doing,  than  to  blame  or  reproach 
them  for  being  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive field  for  the  present  uncultivated. 

The  hop,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  most  largely-used  narcotics,  es|)ecially  in  Eng- 
land. It  differs,  however,  from  tobacco  and  the 
other  favourite  narcotics  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
in  being  rarely  employed  alone  except  medicinally. 
It  is  added  to  infusions  like  that  of  malt,  to  impart 
flavour,  taste,  and  narcotic  virtues.  Used  in  this 
way  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  sources  of  that 
pleasing  excitement,  gentle  narcotic  intoxication, 
and  healthy  tonic  action  which  well-hopped  beer  is 
known  to  produce  upon  those  whose  constitutions 


*  This  word  is  found  both  in  the  new  and  old  dia- 
lects of  the  high  and  low  Germans,  Datch,  and  Flemish, 
in  the  form  of  Mer.  In  France  it  is  bih-e,  and  in  Italy 
birra.  In  these  latter  countries  it  has  snperseded  the 
old  word  cervoise,  still  used  in  Langnedoc ;  eertogia^ 
still  heard  in  Italy— both  of  which,  like  the  Spanish 
etrvega,  are  from  the  Latin  eerevitia,  a  word  used  by 
Pliny  for  a  drink  made  from  malt. 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  it  was  bwr:  in  new  and  old  Norsk, 
bior;  in  Gaelic,  bedir/  in  Breton,  der  or  bier/  and 
the  Britons  are  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  made  a  sort  of 
wine  from  barley,  which  they  called  baer. 

But  this  word  for  the  drink  disappeared  from  Eng- 
land, and  ale  took  its  place,  till  it  was  brought  in  agam 
to  denote  hopped  ale,  a  senae  which  it  did  not  origmally 
bear.  It  disappeared  also  from  the  Welsh,  whose  name 
for  beer  is  cwrw.  But  though  it  has  penetrated  into 
France  and  Italy,  SI  is  stiU  the  only  word  in  use  in 
Scandinaria.  This  Scandinavian  name,  which  prevailed 
among  us  after  the  Romans  left,  points,  like  so  many 
other  relics,  to  the  race  which  has  chiefly  predominated 
in  the  island  since* 


enable  them  to  drink  it.  Other  common  vegetable 
productions  will  give  the  bitter  flavour  to  the  malt 
liquors.  Horehound,  wormwood,  gentian,  quassia, 
camomile,  fern  leaves  of  different  species,  broom 
tops,  ground  ivy,  common  gale,  the  bark  of  the 
box  tree,  dandelion,  chicory,  orange-peel,  picric 
acid,  chirayta,  the  poisonous  strychna,*  and  many 
other  substances,  have  been  employed  or  recom- 
mended in  England,  to  replace  or  supplant  the  oae 
of  the  hop.  But  none  of  these  are  known  to  ap- 
proach it  in  imparting  those  peculiar  properties 
which  have  given  the  English  bitter  beer  of  the 
present  day  its  high  reputation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  men  carry  with 
them  their  early  tastes  to  whatever  new  climate  or 
region  they  go.  The  love  of  beer  and  hops  has 
been  planted  by  Englishmen  in  America.  It  has 
accompanied  them  to  their  new  empires  in  Anstralia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape.  In  the  hot  East  their 
home  taste  remains  unquenched,  and  the  pale  ale 
of  England  follows  them  to  the  remotest  Inde. 
Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  the  use  of  the  hop 
may  become  naturalised,  through  their  means,  in 
these  far-off  regions  ?  Inoculated  into  its  milder 
influence,  may  not  the  devotees  of  opium,  and  in- 
toxicating hemp,  be  induced  hereafter  to  abandon 
their  hereditary  drugs,  and  to  substitute  the  foreign 
hop  in  their  place  ?  From  such  a  change  in  one 
article  of  general  consumption  how  great  a  change 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  might  we 
not  anticipate  ? 

III. — C0CCULU8   INDICUS 

Can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  narcotics  in 
which  we  voluntarily  indulge,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  our  humbler  beer-drinkers  involuntarily 
consume  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  fruit 
or  berry  of  the  Anamirta  cocculus,  a  beautiful 
climbing  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Malabar 
coast  and  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Levant  nut,  on  the  Bacca  orientalis.  It 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  bay  berry,  and  in 
1850  was  imported  into  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  2359  bags,  of  one  hundredweight  each.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  adulterating  cheap  beer,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  in  how  many  ways  this  singular 
substance  is  fitted  to  aid  the  dishonest  brewer  in 
saving  both  malt  and  hops.  I  mention  three  of  its 
properties  which  offer  temptation  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  by  many  unscrupulous  people. 

*    Strychnia  is  an  intensely  bitter  substance  eoQ- 
tained  in  nux  vomica;  chirayta,   an   intensely  bitter 

giant  from  India ;  and  picric  acid,  an  almost  eqaaUy 
itter  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  tod 
upon  indigo.  The  latter  two  have  only  recently  been 
tried  for  giving  bitterness  to  beer.  The  first  ii  too 
poisonous  for  any  but  very  reckless  people ^^^^f^ 
commend.  It  is  so  bitter  that  its  taste  can  be  detected 
when  dissolved  in  600,000  times  its  weight  in  water* 
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If  the  braised  seeds  are  digested  in  water,  they 
yield  an  extract  which,  when  added  to  beer,  pro- 
daces  the  following  effects :~ 

First — It  imparts  to  it  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
and  can  thus  be  substituted  cheaply  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  usual  quantity  of  hops  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  flavour  of  the  beer. 

Second.— It  gives  a  fulness  and  richness  in  the 
taiouth,  and  a  darkness  of  colour,  to  weak  and  in- 
ferior liquors.  In  these  respects,  a  p^und  of  CoC' 
cuius  indicus  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sack  (four 
buihels)  of  malt.  Or,  to  a  thin  brewing  of  beer,  a 
poand  of  this  drug  will  give  an  apparent  substance 
equal  to  what  would  be  produced  by  an  additional 
sack  of  malt. 

Third. — It  produces  upon  those  who  drink  it 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication, 
and  thus  adds  to  the  apparent  strength  and  inebri- 
aling  quality  of  the  liquor.  Like  hops,  it  also  pre** 
vents  second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and 
enables  it  to  keep  in  warm  climates. 

This  array  of  tempting  qualities  causes  it  to  be 
used  krgely  by  some  brewers,  chiefly  of  the  dis- 
reputable class,  who  seek  to  gratify,  at  a  cheap 
rate,*  certain  wishes  and  desires  of  their  cus- 
tomers. The  use  of  it  is  forbidden,  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  a  penalty  of  £200  to  the  brewer, 
and  of  £500  to  the  druggist  who  sells  it  to  a 
brewer.  But  an  extract  is  prepared  and  sold,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  extensively  used 
—(Pereira).  Some  writers  on  brewing  give  plain 
directions  for  using  the  drug ;  and  the  quantity 
recommended  by  Morrice  to  tibe  honest  brewer  (I) 
is  three  pounds  of  Cocculus  indicus  to  every  ten 
quarters  of  malt.  By  the  dishonest,  as  much  as 
one  pound  is  sometimes  added  to  the  barrel  of  54 
gallons,  with  Calamus  aromatictu  and  orris  root  to 
fiaroar  it.  If  one  pound  really  save  four  bushels 
of  malt,  the  2359  cwt.  imported  in  1850,  if  all 
employed  for  this  purpose,  must  have  saved  to  the 
adulterators  who  used  it  the  enormous  quantity  of 
1,056,000  bushels! 

It  is  chiefly  the  humbler  classes  upon  whom  this 
fraud  is  practised.  The  middle  classes  in  England 
prefer  the  thin  wine-like  ales  and  bitter  beers. 
The  skilled  labourer  prefers  what  is  rich,  full,  and 
substantial  in  the  mouth;  and  the  poor  peasant, 
after  his  day's  toil,  likes  to  find  at  the  bottom  of 
his  single  pot  what  will  sensibly  affect  his  head. 
It  is  thus  chiefly  among  the  working  men  that  the 
heavy-drugged  beer  of  the  adulterator  is  relished 
and  consumed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  something 
of  the  peculiarly  beastly  forms  of  intoxication 
sometimes  seen  among  these  classes  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  Cocculus  indicus, 

*  It  is  sold  at  19s.  to  21s.  a  cwt.,  or  2jid.  a  pound. 


The  effects  which  this  substance  produces  are 
said,  by  those  who  have  drunk  beer  drugged  with 
it,  to  be  more  upon  "the  voluntary  muscles  than 
upon  the  intellectual  powers."*  If  so,  a  man 
under  its  influence  may  be  surprised  by  finding 
his  body  helpless,  while  his  mind  is  comparatively 
clear,  and  still  capable  of  reasoning  and  judging 
with  tolerable  correctness.  Others  say,  however, 
that  its  effect  is  chiefly  on  the  brain,  so  that  its 
mode  of  action  probably  varies  in  some  degree 
with  the  constitution  of  the  person  who  takes  it. 

In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous  to  all  animals,  and 
a  well-known  use  of  it  is  for  the  stupefying  of 
fish.f  Although,  therefore,  its  special  effects 
upon  the  human  constitution  have  not  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  scientific  physiologists,  the 
frequent  use  of  Cocculus  indicus,  even  in  small 
doses,  can  scarcely  fail  sooner  or  later  to  injure  the 
health. 

This  poisonous  quality  is  derived  chiefly  from  a 
white  crystalline  intensely  bitter  substance  called 
picrotoxin,  which  exists  in  the  inner  portion  of  the 
berry.  The  way  in  which  this  poisonous  ingre- 
dient acts  upon  the  system  is  still  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  moral  criminality  of  introducing  sub- 
stances of  so  dangerous  a  kind  into  the  common 
drink  of  the  least  protected  part  of  the  people. 

IV. — OTHER    SUBSTITUTES   FOB  THE    HOP. 

Other  narcotic  substances  more  or  less  powerful 
are  in  different  countries  substituted  occasionally 
for  the  hop.  And,  like  Cocculus  indicus,  the  most 
injurious  of  these  substitutes  are  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  liquor  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
drinker.    Thus — 

1. — In  South  America  the  bitter  stalks  of  the 
Schinus  molle  are  mixed  with  the  chica,  which  is 
prepared  by  stewing  the  sweet  pods  of  the  Prosopis 
algaroba.X  What  is  the  action  of  this  bitter 
substance  on  the  drinker  of  the  chica  is  not  stated. 

2.~In  India,  when  the  raw  cane  sugar  (jag- 
gery) is  fermented  with  a  view  to  the  distillation  of 
rum,  chips  of  the  dried  bark  of  the  Acacia  fer" 
ruginea  or  A.  leucophUa  are  added  to  the  liquor. 
It  is  supposed  to  act  like  hops  in  moderating  the 

*  Pereira,  ''Materia  Medics,''  3rd  edition,  page 
2155. 

t  In  India,  the  braised  leaves  of  Phyllanthus 
conami,  and  the  capsules  of  the  Xanthophyllum  hattile 
(Lindley),  and  on  the  Himalayas  the  seeds  of  the  Chanb- 
moogra,  and  the  frnlt  of  the  evergreen  Took,  or  Hydro- 
carpusi  are  used  for  intoxicating  fi^— (Hooker).  The 
bnused  root  of  the  Randia  dumeiorum  has  a  similar 
effeet^(Roxburgh).  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these 
are  ever  administered  to  man.  The  Indians  of  Soath 
America  nse  braised  Angostura  bark  to  intoxicate  fishes 
—(Hancock)  ;  and  the  Peravians  make  the  same  use  of 
Cinchona  bark— (Saunders). 

t  See  *'  The  Liquors  we  Ferment,"  p.  304. 
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fermeiitatioiiy  and  probably  gives  a  flavour  and 
other  peouliar  qualities  to  the  rum  distilled  from 
it,  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  added  with  a  view  of 
any  narcotic  effects.  The  rum  itself  is  described  by 
Buchanan  as  being  eseorable.* 

3. — In  China,  a  kind  of  beer,  called  tar-asun, 
is  made  from  barley  or  wheat.  In  brewing  this 
beer,  a  prepared  hop  is  added  to  the  wort,  which 
both  causes  fermentation  and  performs,  at  the 
same  time,  the  duties  of  the  hop.  Of  what  this 
preparation  consists  my  authority  does  pot  say.f 

4.— In  Afhica,— In  preparing  their  bydromel| 
or  meadi  the  Abyssinians  ftdd  to  the  solutiqn  of 
honey  a  portion  of  a  bark  called  heeto^  The  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  tree  from  whicb  this  bark  is  tak^ n 
are  narcotic  and  poisonous,  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  b^rki  whiph  is  described  as  bitteri  a 
stringent,  and  tonic,  may  also  possess  a  portion  of 
the  same  narcotic  virtue,  and  impart  it  to  the 
mead* 

The  leaves  of  a  tree  cnHed  keM^ko  are  likewise 
used  in  Abyssinia  for  mixing  with  mead  Xt  but 
it  is  not  stated  if  they  possess  nsrcotic  properties, 
Otber  travellers  speak  of  a  roqt  called  tadda  fis 
being  in  common  use  among  Ethiopian  tribes>  as 
an  addition  to  the  mixture  of  malted  barley  and 
honey  of  which  their  favourite  drink  is  made.  But 
nothing  is  known  of  the  chemical  history  of  ^^se 
and  other  substances. 

6.  —  In  Northern  Eubopk.  —  The  JMum 
pahstre  (the  marsh  ledum,  or  wild  rosemary),  a 
heath  plant,  common  in  the  north  of  Europe,  was 
formerly  used  in  Sweden  and  North  Germany  for 
giving  bitterness  and  apparent  strength  to  malt 
liquors.  Its  leaves  when  infnsed  in  the  wort  ren- 
der the  beer  unusually  hendy^  so  a^  to  produce 
he^dachesj  nausea,  and  even  delirium,  when  drunk 
to  excess.  In  Germany  the  use  of  it  for  this  pur- 
pose is  now  forbidden  by  law«  pke  Cqcculus  in- 
^icvis  among  ourselves,  however,  it  is  said  ^  to 
be  still  nsed  extensively  by  fraudulent  brewers  in 
the  northern  part  of  that  country,  tp  giv§  a  dan- 
gerous intoxicating  power  to  their  beer.  When, 
and  hovTi  shall  the  poor  ^y^d  ignorant  find  shelter 
from  knowing  fraud  ? 

The  Ledum  latifoUum  possesses  similar  narcptip 
propc?ti^9>  and,  wbfre  it  occnrs  in  sufpci^nt  f^bun- 
dance.  is  nsed  instead  of,  op  along  with,  the 
pahutre, 

|n  Nortb  America,  both  the^e  plants  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Labrador  tea,  and  are  used  as 

•  "  Journey  Tl^rqn^h  the  Mysore,"  vol.  1.,  p.  39. 
t  Morewoofl  **  On  Inebriating  Liquorsi"  p.  12Q. 
t  HarrU'a  <<  Highlands  of  Ethiopia." 
I  Beckifi()i'i    "  History   of    Inventions*'    (Bohn's 
edition),  vol.  ii.|  p.  985, 


substitutes  for  Chinese  tea.  Both  are  very  u- 
tringent;  and,  in  addition  to  the  tannic  acid  to 
which  this  property  is  due,  probably  contain  alio  i 
narcotic  principle  not  yet  examined.  To  this  air- 
cotic  principle  both  the  qualities  which  fit  thtss 
plants  to  be  used  in  cold  climates  as  a  subsdtoto 
for  tea,  and  those  which  enable  it  to  impsrt  inUni* 
eating  properties  to  beer,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  narrow-leaved  L. 
p&hutre  is  better  suited  of  the  two  for  the  mskini 
of  tea  *.  Both  plants  would  probably  well  n- 
pay  a  detailed  chemical  examination. 

The  leaves  of  yarrow  or  millefoil  {Achillea  wiUi- 
folia)  have  the  property  of  producing  intoxication. 
These  arc  also  used  in  the  nortl^  of  Sw^en  by  the 
Dalecarlians  to  give  headiness  to  their  h^er, 

0.--IN  Enoland  clary  (Salma  soJeiva)  ii nid 
to  give  an  intoxicating  quality  to  beer,  iafiraa 
also,  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  Orocnu  ialiuut,  hu  i 
similar  effect.  It  exercises  a  speoifto  influence  on 
the  brain  and  nerves,  and  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  causes  immoderate  mirth  and  iovduntary 
laughter.  Its  exhilarating  qualities  are  so  remark* 
able  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  aipesliei 
of  Homer;  and  to  denote  a  merry  temper  it  be- 
came a  proverb,  **  Dormivit  in  sacco  croci''--(be 
has  slept  in  a  saffron  bag)-  It  has  the  eingnltr 
property,  also,  of  ponnteraoting  the  intoxicatioa 
produced  by  alcoholic  liquors,  as  hops  to  sooe 
extent  do.  This  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  m* 
that  it  allays  the  fumes  of  wine  and  preventi 
drunkenness.  *'  It  was  therefore  taken  in  drink  by 
great  wine-bibbers,  to  enable  them  to  drink  largely 
without  intoxication  t."  Us  efiepts,  haweWt 
are  very  nncertain,  and  it  is  now  Httls  used  la 
medicine,  and  still  less,  I  beliova,  for  adnlteratiDg 
beer. 


PRACTICE  V.  CHEMISTRY. 

Agncultural  chemists  insist  upon  the  propnetf 
of  preserving  the  ammoniacal  salts  contained  m 
farm-yard  manure,  by  protecting  it  with  s  laytf  w 
earth,  ashes,  and  mud  scrapings,  from  the  drying 
wind  and  hot  sunshine;  but  what  sstisfcctory 
reasons  can  they  give  for  following  startling  fac^' 
Manure  has  been  carried  from  the  vard  to  tbe 
fields,  that  has  been  drilled  up  for  beans  in  tbe 
middle  of  winter,  and  laid  in  smaU  heaps,  or  spread 
along  the  drills,  and  lay  there  for  months  exposed 
to  every  change  of  weather,  washed  by  the  winters 

♦  See  "  The  Beverages  we  Infese/'  p.  IW-   „, ,  _ 
t  For  mach  more  on  s«ffh)n.  see  PhflUps' "  Hjstorr 
of  Qnltlvated  VegeUbles/*  fol^  U.,  p.  180. 
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nin  and  raow«  bteaoh«d  by  the  frost,  and  dried  by 
the  itroDff  windaj  yet  excellent  erope  have  been 
prodaced  in  this  way,  and  under  a  high  altitude  qf 
cUmate ;  and  the  erops  have  been  supenor  on  the 
best  soils,  and  under  the  best  eliniate.  This  is  no 
dare-devil  assertion,  but  a  constant  sueeess  of 
many  yeani ;  and  however  it  may  clash  with  the 


doctrines  of  ehemistvy,  it  may  be  added  that  fiMta 
are  stubborn  things . 

Practice  constantly  shows  that  exposure  does  not 
in  any  way  injure  rotted  farm-yard  dung  that  is 
applied  for  tarnips  in  June,  which  is  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year. 

Ea$i  Lothian,  1855. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    ITALIAN    RYE-QRAB8. 


The  cultivation  of  Italian  rye-grass  is  just  one  of 
tiiose  points  which  farmers  generally  would  wish 
to  be  better  informed  upon.  They  have  already 
beard  so  much  about  it,  and  yet  so  littie  to  be  de- 
pended on,  that  they  cannot  but  welcome  any  more 
definite  and  satisfactory  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  London  Glub,  then,  has  done  well  in 
taking  up  the  matter.  An  open  discussion  would 
promise  to  clear  away  many  of  those  mysteries  we 
have  lately  associated  with  the  production  of  this 
plant,  as  to  assure  the  practical  man  how  far  it  was 
really  worthy  of  his  attention. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  growth  of 
Italian  rye-grass  has  been  so  far  unknown 
to  the  English  farmer.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
a  not  very  full  meeting  on  Monday  night 
there  were  some  half-a-dozen  members  ready 
to  epeak  to  their  experience  of  it  on  this 
side  of  the  Border.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  its 
value  must  be  taken  from  two  different  points  of 
view.  Italian  rye-grass,  treated  such  as  other 
grasses  are,  produces  very  good  crops  i  so  said 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Shearer,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  who  had  all  tried  it.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, stop  here.  Not  content  with  regarding  it  as 
very  g(iod,  we  must  receive  it  as  something  very 
wonderft]].  By  extra  care  and  outiay,  we  may 
arrive  at  very  extraordinary  results.  This  is  the 
point.  The  agriculturist,  for  the  future,  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  one  or  two  crops  in  a  season. 
He  must  go  in  for  something  far  beyond  this,  and 
bere  he  naturally  hesitates  to  enquire  with  what 
certainty  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  do  so. 

It  win  be  observed  that  thp  geptl^n^an  \yho  un- 
dertook to  introduce  the  subject  confined  himself 
9liaos(  entirely  tP  the  raaliaation  of  t^iese  grape] 
lemlts.  It  will  he  found,  too,  that  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  in  personally  inspecting  those  farms 
wbere  Italian  rye-grass  had  been  rendered  so  pro- 
lific, and  that  )ie  returned  from  the  North  armed 
vjth  a  n^ass  qf  itatiaticaj  information  op  t)ie  system , 

]\  is  not  riwaye  th^t  ^^  eltiboraUpa  of  figures  c^^ 
h  taken  as  t^«  best  plan  fpr  pointing  an  argument. 
In  a  ¥ivA  v^ee  dieoostion  especially  they  gie 


difllcult  to  follow,  and  but  seldom  provocative 
of  much  advantage  in  debate.  We  are  very 
willing  to  allow,  however,  that  facts  and  figures 
have  been  much  wanted  here,  and  that  much  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  them.  Pre- 
vious to  undertaking  on  himself  this  extra  expense, 
the  prudent  man  will  naturally  ask  what  it  will 
cost;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  will  look  to  means 
before  he  ventures  to  arrive  at  results.  The  im- 
proved method  of  cultivating  Italian  rye -grass  is 
essentially  an  expensive  one;  on  this  the  whole 
success  of  the  thing  depends.  It  is  not,  then,  too 
much  to  ask  for  some  idea  as  to  what  may  be  this 
increased  outlay. 

And  here  we  confess  it  strikes  us  is  the  weak 
place  in  the  address.  The  great  results  achieved 
in  the  North  with  this  plant  have  been  acoom- 
plished,  we  are  told,  mainly,  by  continual  irriga- 
tion, and  that  this  irrigation  is  applied  by  under- 
ground pipes  and  tanks.  The  first  question 
naturally  is,  what  will  these  cost  ?  What  capital 
will  it  require  to  lay  out  a  system  of  machinery  in 
this  way?  The  question  is  still  to  be  asked.  The 
speaker  here  declines  to  enter  into  it,  but  he  sug- 
gests that  each  man  should  go  north,  and  there  put 
the  inquiry  in  person.  We  can  scarcely  think  this 
is  the  best  inducement  for  him  to  do  so.  Surely  a 
tolerably  good  notion  might  have  been  aflforded  us 
as  to  what  underground  piping  will  cost,  even  ad* 
roitting,  as  we  readily  may,  that  ^^  one  man's  expe- 
rience is  not  necessarily  another's."  lliis  diffi- 
culty, even  if  we  do  go  in  person,  will  be  still  in  our 
way,  and  we  can  at  most  only  gather  from  another's 
PVperience  some  idea  es  to  wh^t  ^e  ourselves  shall 
be  required  to  provide.  There,  we  are  assured,  are 
g^ntlen)en  keeping  the  mpst  acpurt^^e  accounts,  who 
may  inform  us  with  eyery  facility  ae  tp  not  only 
what  they  gather,  but  what  they  expend.  This 
same  want  is  observable  throughout  the  opening 
paper.  Italian  rye-grass  in  Ayrshire  is  cited  to  us 
^s  evidence  as  to  what  irrigation  can  efiTect.  But 
(his  is  not  done  by  sifpple  irrijj^ation  alone.    Tvlxx\ 

to  Mr.  Telfer  as  the  cbfimpion  of  the  systep),  On 
bit  U^m  of  fifty  eevea  we  leaiw i   f'Tbe  wa^  on 
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some  of  its  extent  has  been  heavily  clayed,  and  has 
yielded  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
that  I  saw  was  as  light  a  sand  as  was  ever  cultivated 
— a  pure  sand  soil  which  the  severe  frosts  of  this 
winter  have  failed  to  make  cohere.  The  manure 
applied  to  these  acres  consists  of  (1)  an  endless  sup- 
ply of  water;  (2)  the  whole  liquid  and  solid  excre- 
ment of  48  cattle  in  the  byre,  which  are  highly  fed 
on  food  grown  and  purchased;  (3)  10  cwt.  per  acre  of 
artificial  manure  over  the  whole  of  the  extent  in 
Italian  ryegrass,  6^  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  over 
the  cabbage  and  mangold  wurzel,  and  about  2i 
cwt.  per  acre  over  the  whole  of  the  wheat.  All 
these  are  after  the  rate  of  imperial  measure.  There 
are  only  21  Scotch  acres— that  is,  rather  more  than 
25  imperial  acres — under  the  irrigation  system; 
the  other  part  of  the  farm  is  managed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way."  This  is  an3rthing  but  clear.  How 
many  are  ''these  acres,"  that  with  an  endless 
supply  of  water  have  so  much  more  substantial 
matter  ?  Are  they  the  twenty-one  only  under 
irrigation,  or  in  addition  to  them  some  more  of  the 
land  that  has  not  been  clayed  ? 

Then,  again,  in  giving  just  what  is  wanted — "An 
History  of  an  acre  of  Mr.  Telfer's  Italian  Rye- 
grass"— how  much  more  satisfactory  it  would  have 
been  to  have  let  us  know,  not  only  what  this  acre 
produces,  but  what  is  the  cost  in  doing  sol  Keep- 
ing such  accurate  accounts,  how  easy  it  might  have 
been  to  draw  up  a  debtor  and  creditor  columnar 
what  we  must  charge  per  annum  for  these  repeated 
dressings  of  guano  and  ammonia,  what  is  to  be  put 
down  as  the  share  per  acre  of  this  manure  from 
the  cattle,  the  expense  of  application,  and  any  other 
items  that  may  be  incident  to  the  business.  The 
history  of  an  acre  without  these,  particularly  where 
figures  so  greatly  abound,  is  but  half  a  history 
after  all. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  prevent  our 
readers  giving  this  subject  that  attention  it  deserves. 
What,  however,  we  do  desire  is,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  it  with 
every  detail  before  them.    Results  can  only  be 


properly  estimated  by  the  cost  at  which  they  aie 
obtained ;  and  we  know  the  fate  of  the  languine 
speculator  who  cited  only  his  profits,  while  henerer 
looked  to  his  losses.  We  are  the  more  induced  to 
dwell  upon  this  point  from  the  rather  extraordinary 
resolution  agreed  to  by  the  members  present  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday.  By  all  means  recommend 
the  practice  of  our  Ayrshire  friends  to  the  fannen 
here.  It  Hiay  be  to  their  advantage  where  practi- 
cable to  adopt  it ;  but  surely  we  have  anything  yet 
but  the  proof  before  us  of  this  being  "  em  eoiy  and 
cheap  mode"  of  culture  J 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  we  are  justified  in 
assuming,  from  all  we  have  heard,  that  the  process 
is  attended  with  some  difiiculties  at  starting ;  while 
the  means  for  carrying  it  on  are  certainly  not  hased 
upon  cheapness  as  an  essential.  More  than  tbisi  in 
the  rotation  of  crops  we  must  not  look  to  the 
rye-grass  alone.  Despite  the  declaration  of  there 
bemg  now  ''no  such*  thing  as  an  exhauBting 
crop,"  it  is  very  plain  that,  to  achieve  what  has 
been  done  in  Ayrshire,  the  land  will  not  only  need 
well-paying  while  this  crop  is  on  it,  but  something 
considerable  afterwards. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  with  the  grand  proviso 
— a  succession  of  good  seed — Italian  rye-grass  wiD 
be  found,  under  most  circumstances,  to  well  wa^ 
rant  its  increased  use.  There  is  equally  little  ques- 
tion that,  to  obtidn  extraordinary  produce,  we  most 
employ  extraordinary  means.  It  is  the  amount  of 
these  we  yet  want  more  clearly  put  before  us.  The 
weakness  of  the  opening  paper,  we  repeat,  was,  in 
not  giving  these  sufficient  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  congratulate  its  author  as  no  longer 
attempting  to  defend  absurdities,  which  must  at 
once  have  died  away  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange- 
ness with  which  they  were  persisted  in.  "  Mr. 
Telfer's  hay  crop,"  we  were  requested  to  rank  now 
as  a  forbidden  word.  We  should  wish  to  hare 
seen  it  such  long  since.  "  Mr.  Telfer  makes  little 
or  no  hay,"  said  the  Mark  Lane  Express  months 
since,  and  everybody  says  so  now. 


LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB, 


The  ordinuy  monthly  meeting  took  plaee  on  Monday,  March 
5«  at  the  Cluh-houM,  Blaokfrian ;  Mr.  Shearer  in  the  chair. 
Snbject— introduced  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  of  Upper  Welling- 
ton-itreet,  London^"  The  [Cnltiration  of  Italian  Rye-Giaaa." 
After  a  few  introductory  remarki  from  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  John  C.  Morton  laid,  it  may  be  right  to  state  at 
the  outlet  of  thii  paper,  that  my  object  in  naming  its  snbject 
for  discnision,  and  in  gathering  all  the  information  which  I 
could  upon  it  by  correspondence  with  the  principal  growers  of 
the  plant,  and  by  penonal  inspection  of  the  fiuma  in  Aynhizeb 


and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  grown,  has  not  been  to  prove  sajtiung 
whateyer  with  regard  to  persofu.  Of  oonrsebthisicmarkvinbe 
understood  by  those  who  hare  read  the  aogiy  diseosskxu  thit 
ensued  upon  the  late  Tiptree  gathering.  I  shall  aToid  lU  per- 
sonality, whether  in  the  way  of  praise  or  censure.  No  rtSe- 
ence  to  past  statements  on  the  subject  shall  be  made— «tst^ 
ments  which  hsTe  been  disputed,  defSmded,  and  condemned, 
with  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  temper<->BO  attempt  to  detar- 
mine  where  the  credit  ia  dnc^  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  tbe 
originality  of  tins,  that,  or  the  other,  in  eoBnaetioB  with  Ik 
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eoltinCioB  ot  lUSan  rfe-grut.  In  what  degree  Mr.  Dieken- 
Mu  or  l£r.  RodweU,  Mr.  Ltwsoa,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Telfer, 
Mr.  Medu,  and  Mr.  Balston  an  eopyiats  or  originaton  I  ha?e 
aot  tiied  to  aacertain.  There  ii  an  aapect  presented  by  the 
nbieet  moie  important  inrely  than  the  pcnonal :  I  hope  erery 
one  will  ipee  with  me  in  that ;  and.  initead  of  trying  to  de- 
fend or  to  oondemn  what  hai  been  already  aaid  about  Italian 
Tft-fttiM,  cepedally  about  the  extraordinary  crops  of  it  at 
Mjiemill  and  Cunning  Park,  I  have  tried  to  forget  it  all;  and, 
eoDsidcriag  the  cultiTation  of  thii  plant  limply  ae  a  tnbjcct  of 
(leat  ■gricaltmal  importance  on  its  own  account,  I  have  lately 
done  my  best  to  inform  myself  of  the  actual  experience  of  its 
gnwen,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able,  through  the  London 
PanBas*  Club,  to  call  the  attention  of  agriculturists  generally 
to  what  BO  many  of  them  now  already  perfectly  know — ^the 
eztnordiaary  merits  of  the  Italian  rye-grass  as  a  forage  plant. 
This  nty  be  prored,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  rapidly-increas- 
iag  nleit  is  receirxng.  It  has  been  known  to  British  agri- 
caltoie  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy.  In  18S1,  Messrs. 
UwioB  first  imported  it ;  160  bushels  were  that  yeir  shipped 
fran  Hsmbnigfa,  and  aold  at  two  guineaa  a  busheL  Hie  im- 
ports iaotased  year  by  year;  in  1840  they  wen  6000  boshels; 
in  1853  they  wen  40,000  bushels-*by  this  one  firm  alone. 
Mr.  lawBon  writea  to  me  as  follows : — 
"The  flrrt  importation  took  place  84  years  ago,  tIs.  ;— 


In  Bushels. 

18S1 160  .. 

\89i 990  .. 
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"The  Itrge  fncreafe  in  1859  is  attrlbatable  to  a  slight  deTlallon 
la  the  uraal  channels  of  sale,  or  wholesale  traniactloDs  harlng 
uramod  an  importance  in  that  particular  jcar,  owIqk  to  trade 
ttniucementa,  which  it  la  not  necatiarj  to  particulariae.  Our 
pmeiit  jrcar'a  iraportationB  are  not  yet  completed,  but  we  think 
tac7  will  not  exceed  95,000  buahela.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
coBMmption  of  Italian  rje-grafs  la  progreaalrely  increasinK— for 
iadependenay  of  our  own  sales,  oiher  paiti«s  In  the  trade  hare 
alM  bccooM  Importers— to  what  extent  we  cannot  exactly  say,  but 
ve  btre  erery  rrvoo  to  belieTO  that  our  own  imports  repre«ent 
tiuM-foartha  of  the  foreign  seed  eouiumed  in  this  Iclngdom.  Of 
lK>ne*|rown  leed  we  have  no  means  of  Judging,  but  our  long 
experience  in  the  trade  warranis  ui  in  saying  that  the  foreign 
iMd  It  to  be  preferred  eren  at  a  higher  price.  No  complalnta 
bare  been  urged  against  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  aaid  of 
the  BngUth  aeed.  The  factitious  Talue  of  this  seed  is  owing  to 
lU  being  better  cleaned  than  the  foreign.  There  is  not  the 
iluhtcit  difference  In  the  plan*.  The  arrangements  now  made 
byoi  wiih  the  growers  In  Italy  ensure  its  being  perfectly  cleaned. 
Tbere  can  be  no  qnestlon  but  that  the  fact  of  foreign  seed  being 
ra  cleaned  induced  cnltiratlon  in  this  country,  and  many 
roven  hare  bestowed  pains  in  preparing  it  for  the  market 
BDder  their  own  names.  Farmers  should,  howerer,  be  cautioua 
In  ertimtting  the  quality  of  the  seed  by  the  luxuriantly-grown 
■UDplet  from  whieh  the  seed  is  said  to  be,  and  andoubtedly  is, 
prodaoed.  This  luxuriant  growth  baring  Men  superinduced  by 
liqiiid  manure,  a  disappointment  results  if  the  crop,  with  ordinary 
Buoaiing,  dof  not  equal  its  parent.  But  we  need  not  enlarge 
« this.  As  to  the  comparatlre  breadth  of  Italian  and  common 
t7*-«raas,  no  one  can  speak;  for  not  a  twentieth  part  passes 
tbroagh  the  hands  of  the  seedsman.  Our  own  transactions  in 
tte  Istter  hare  been  to  the  extent  of  06,000  to  100,000  bushels, 
nailog  orer  the  pest  fire  years.  But  this  mutt  not  be  taken  aa 
b«riag  the  exact  proportion  to  the  Italian,  so  far  as  consumption 

But  wholesale  deilings  are  not  so  satisfactory  a  proof  aa 
^te  which  represent  salea  to  actual  euUirators  of  the  soil ; 
■ad,  on  this  point,  Messrs.  Dmmmond,  of  Stirling,  tell  me 
^  their  retail  sales  akme,  in  Stirling,  during  the  lut  six 
7«>n,  hare  been  120, 130,  190,  l220,  280,  and  850  quarters 
RspediTcly— an  obrioua  testimony  to  the  increasing  npota- 
^  of  a  crop.  In  like  manner,  Mesm.  Oibbs,  the  teedimen 
to  the  Agrienltaral  Society  of  Bnghmd,  ten  me  "the  quantity 


of  Italian  ry^gTaa•  lont  out  by  ui  inaetiei  every  year,  and 
the  demand  ia  at  least  double  what  it  was  seren  or  eight  yetrs 
since.  Hie  quantity,  howerer,  actually  sown  is  no  doubt 
much  moK  than  double,  as  it  can  now  be  obtained  firom  nearly 
all  the  local  seedsmen."  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Beadmg,  tells  me 
that  their  firm  sold  Isst  year  1096  bushels  retail,  against  1161 
bushels  of  other  sorts  of  rye-grass;  this  is,  of  course,  inde- 
pendent of  all  wholesale  dealings,  and  of  sales  of  both  in  mix- 
tures for  permanent  grass.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious 
eridenoe  of  the  gradually  but  rapidly  increasing  estimation  in 
which  the  plant  is  held  is  giren  by  Mr.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth, 
who  hu  been  kind  enough  to  examine  his  books  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  for  me,  and  his  retail  sales  alone  of  the  seed 
during  that  time  hare  been  year  by  year  as  follows — ^in  1840 
only  25  bushels,  and  this  followed  in  suceessire  years  by  80 
bushels,  30,  50,  50,  60,  70,  90, 100, 180,  240, 400,  500,  600« 
and  700  bushels  per  annum.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Rendle  says,  the 
use  of  the  seed  is  not  now  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  enter- 
prising cultirators;  it  is  general,  and  ererybody  sows  it. 
Well,  then,  seeing  that  the  plant  has  already  fUly  established 
its  claims  to  cultiration,  it  is  an  easy  tuk  for  me  to  adrocate 
them.  I  wish,  howerer,  more  especially  to  call  attention  to 
that  method  of  cultiration  which  has  been  adopted  on  the 
liquid-manure  fhrms  in  Ayrshire  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  results  which  hare  attended  it.  But  before 
doing  this,  I  must  answer  the  questions  of  those  who  wish  to 
commence  its  cultivation  and  its  managemmt  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Italian  rye-grus  prefers  the  adhesire  class  of  soils — 
loams  and  clays.  The  quantity  of  seed  recommended  for 
growth  by  itself,  is  8  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Dickenson 
recommends  4  bushels;  Mr.  Sutton  of  Reading,  and  Mr. 
Dmmmond  of  Stirling,  recommend  2^  only;  their  seed  is, 
howerer,  probably  above  the  average  quality.  I  fancy  the 
Ayrshire  practice  may  be  the  safest,  which  is  to  sow  3|  to  4 
bushels  per  Scotch  acre,  corresponding  to  fully  8  bushels  per 
imperial  acre.  This,  I  find,  is  Mr.  BAechi's  quantity.  When 
sown  with  a  mixture  for  permanent  grass,  8  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  per 
acre  is  an  ample  shsre.  When  sown  with  clover,  1  bushel  per 
acK,  with  12  lbs.  of  mixed  dorer  seeda,  is  sufficient.  In  that 
case^  it  should  be  sown  u  late  as  possible  along  with  the  grain 
crop.  If  it  could  be  hoed  in  early  in  May,  it  would  be  best . 
If  sown  u  early  u  usual,  it  would,  by  its  rapid  growth,  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  harvesting  of  the  aop.  But  for  a 
fall  crop,  it  is  best  sown  by  itself,  t.  e.,  without  a  grain  crop  ; 
and  then,  aa  soon  after  harvest  as  possible  is  the  proper  seed 
time.  Mr.  Dmmmond  recommends  2  or  3  lbs.  of  Alsike 
dover  to  be  sown  dong  with  2i  bushda  of  Italian  rye-giase, 
as  early  in  autumn  as  possible.  At  the  first  cutting,  early  in 
summer,  this  Alsike  dover  was  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the 
whole  was  a  rery  heavy  crop.  Mr.  Sutton  recommends  to  sow 
Italian  rye-grass  by  itsdf-Hoaking  an  exception,  however,  in 
fiivour  of  Trifolinm  incanatmn,  if  it  be  sown  in  August— a 
rery  large  crop  of  both  ia  obtained,  and  the  Trifolinm  is  made 
surer  and  more  abundant  for  its  nursing  by  the  earlier  rye 
grass.  A  great  ded  of  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon 
the  dioice  of  seed.  It  may  not  be  of  a  good  sort,  for  there 
are  varieties ;  it  may  be  imperfectly  ripened ;  it  may  be  im- 
perfeeUy  winnowvd ;  and  it  may  be  adulterated.  Its  wdght 
Taries  from  15  lbs.  per  bushd  np  to  as  much  as  28  lbs.,  which 
is  the  extraordinary  weight  named  by  Mr.  Dmmmond.  It  is 
mudi  adultemted  with  hair  grass  and  common  stable  seeda ; 
and  its  varying  weight  indicatea  how  much  mere  husk  is  often 
mixed  with  it  even  if  it  be  a  genuine  sample.  Mr.  Rodwell, 
of  Alderton  Hall,  Suffolk,  some  years  ago  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  sdeeting  the  right  sort,  showing  that  they  differed 
Tery  materidly ;  and  Mr.  Button  writes  to  me  as  follows :— 
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"  Miieh  of  Ui«  miMiywr«ii«B*iMl  uid  dWeni^  of  opinion  mpect^ 
ing  productireneM  of  Itmllan  ne-craM  htt.  wis  belisTe,  vlsen 
f^oHl  thB  aMumptlbh  th&t  there  ii  bat  dn«  klntt  of  ItAlliii  ryo- 
gnft,  or  that  all  rarietlM  potMM  tiit  lame  propertiaai  br  noarlf 
■o;  whereat,  we  h»Te  repeatedly  prored  that  there  are  probablj 
ai  many  rarleties  of  Italian  M  of  KogUsh  or  Scotch  rye>fcralse«, 
Mid  that  the  pradtietlte  and  nutritive  propertiee  of  some  gttaUy 
exceed  others.  This  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  a  kind  we 
procured  fyom  Mr.  t)iciienK>n,  then  lit  May  Jalr,  h  fb#  yeari 
lince,  ai  also  another  tery  produellte  tartety,  whieh,  fbr  dlitiae^ 
tioii,  we  hare  kept  under  the  name  of  *  8utton*t,'  and  the  other, 
*  Dickenson's.'  So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  produce  of 
these  and  that  of  other  tarietles  of  Ilatlan  r^c-gratt  Which  »e 
have  sown,  that  we  ar«  not  Burpris<^d  at  the  great  weight  per  aere 
grown  by  Mr.  Dickenson  with  a  copious  supply  of  liquid  manure. 
To  the  abore  remarks  t  may  add,  that  lome  years  ago  h 
rather  disUnet  variety  was  brought  befure  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  which 
was  ot  a  darker  green  than  other  kinds,  and  havihg  A  brown  tint 
to  the  ban  df  bloom  or  seed ;  It  was  a  good  variety,  but,  not  eoil- 
tlderlDg  It  superior  in  quality  to  those  above  alluded  to,  we  uid 
not  preserve  the  stock.  Fresh- imported  seed  always  produces  a 
large  bulk  of  grats  the  fltftt  ytaf,  but  Is  generally  folil  with 
seeds." 

Od  thia  anlject,  too,  lir.  Drummond  writea— 

**  Seed  Ihmi  toUibafdy  wa  And,  dann  the  whala,  the  best,  as 
ftrom  It  we  are  always  sure  of  it  growing  an  early  and  luxuriant 
crop.  Much  of  the  British- saved  seed  Is  in  Its  character  and 
habit  so  like  cdibmon  rye- grass,  that  It  Is  not  one  whit  eitfller. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  sown  on  ordinary  land,  instead  of  common 
rye-gras^  along  with  the  barley  crop,  the  seed  of  which,  pro- 
vided It  has  been  the  direct  produce  of  Lombardy  seed,  may  do; 
but  If  this  be  again  sown  in  the  same  way»  it  will  be  greatly 
decanerated,  and  in  a  year  or  two  valueless  as  Italian  rre-Krass. 
When  we  do  make  use  of  home>saved  leed,  we  niust  have  it  fh>m 
the  dlt«ct  produce  af  Lontbatdy,  and  laved  the  tame  year  in 
whleli  it  is  BOwni  t*  e*»  sown  alone  in  April,  and  hai vested  the 
■ame  season.  We  have  proved  doxens  of  times  the  Inferiority  of 
the  general  Hin  bf  hoMe-grown  seed*  Lombard^  leed  looks  bad, 
and  lis  slovenly  'cured,'  and  it  doee  not  vegetate  equal  to  our 
own  home  growth,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  sowh  rather  thicker." 

80  taueh  fto  tha  kind  and  quantity  of  aead  audtima  of  ao«iii|. 
On  thii  taat  point  I  nay  re^t,  that  it  may  be  lown  very  lath 
tmMg  ton )  but  It  ii  belt  town  by  itaal^  eitlwr  aa  eatly  aa 
^aibte  ifler  Harteat,  tibea  a  fltit  cntliog  ia  t<i  be  bid  very 
eii>1y  neit  Ijiring^-And  it  baa  been  etaii  kfaown  to  yield  a 
ettttinf  in  NotembeT)  tnd  earttialy  a  good  bite  for  iheep— or 
iti  Mifcb,  AptU,  or  May,  of  the  fotlowiof  year,  wben  (if  lowii 
Ifa  Merch)  tbeM  will  be  •  cOttiDg  towatda  the  efad  of  Jane. 
The  pliB  ii  to  deiit  tbe  land  and  roll  it  hard,  and  now  three 
bniheli  bfoadcu^  And  bnab-btnow  It  in  and  kave  it.  Hie 
ptanti  if  ptopefly  mieilted,  And  that  the  Uqnid  «ay  ia  the  pro- 
pet  one  i  cannot  donbt.  Will  kee^  dOaH  every  other  thing. 
Ai  to  the  ptodnee  nnder  brdinairy  ttinagement,  it  will  yield  thtee 
good  ettitingi  In  the  year  if  watered  With  the  wnter-cert  hi  in- 
dttitriouily  ftl  poiiible,  tnd  if  the  land  be  in  good  heart  to 
begin  with.  Bht  If  watered  eopiomiy^Ai  it  ean  be  only  by  a 
iyiteth  of  pipte  and  tanki  And  fbtee-pamp-^yoo  way  have  fonr 
op  to  eight  ctaHingli  iCMtdittg  to  the  atate  of  growth  at  wbteh 
yon  with  to  ttke  it.  It  will  atuid  being  ent  later  than 
ordlhAry  tyfrtttil,  fbr  it  doei  not  beeone  ao  woody  nt  m 
neatly  Hpe,  lutd  It  Will  do  to  ent  very  yomtg  alio,  and  Mr. 
DitSkehiott  telle  me  thlt  be  baa  ent  it  tvtn  ten  timee  in  me 
laiiofl.  I  do  not  WKt  nt  greatUr  length  to  Ua  ekpetiene^ 
beeauie  he  U  men  to  publiih  1  pamphlet  on  the  eabjeeti  If 
allowed  to  leed,  Italian  rytl-grata  yieldi  a  fhir  drop.  I  onee 
lOld  00  kaeki^  1 1.,  860  bdiheli)  weighing  17  Iba.  a  bnahel,  off 
19  ithrei,  and  thii  wai  not  A  gbod  eropi  it  wu  a  aei!ond 
eutting  thai  yea^.  The  aeed  II  diffienlt  tb  lave^  fronite 
liabiUty  to  ihed.  me  iwatbe  wu  tied  op  in  amall  ibeavea  nt 
odbe,  and  ttooked  Ai  wbeAt  il,  and  earrled  at  onee  to  the  board 
npon  A  large  ibeet  in  the  Held,  where  A  eouple  of  men  eenld 
thrilb  it  out  aimoit  II  fhit  ai  a  hetke  and  eirt  eonid  Meh  iij 
two  t^  thkee  blew!  npdH  eieb  iheal  Mllleld  to  knoek  the  seed 
ont.  Tliat  then  ia  all  that  ttWdbeiAldAbont  the  hrdinaryei- 
of  tidi  etdp*   Mr.  Metiii,  whoy  m  Ire  All  kMnr, 


adi^ta  tbe  Uquid  maawe  ayatea,  atatae  hia  aanagMaalnd 

eaperienee  of  it  aa  Mlowa  :— 

*<  We  low  •  basheU  of  Italian  ryo-gviM  per  faaperial  icre- 
broadeast  with  the  seed-barrow  on  tbe  wheat  crop-befere  tke 
last  horse-koelnl,  Which  Works  it  In.  At  soon  is  the  wbtH  b 
harve*ttd,  the  graii  is  Irrigated  at  tha  rate  of  lOiiM  galloni  |»r 
acre,  which  fives  us  abuudant  autumnal  feed.  Before  ClirlitiBU 
it  is  again  irrigated  once  or  twice,  and  aoottt  tlie  3Dih  ipril  to 
the  10th  May  it  aUbhii  an  abundant  moW.  LaM  year  oo  isem 
of  poor,  stony,  rocky  soil  we  kept  100  fhttenlng  sheep  from  ibc 
SOth  April  to  the  end  of  August,  the  sheep  never  harlnf  beco 
removed  fh>m  the  land.  They  were  folded,  and  hid  rape-eaki. 
This  whs  tite  second  year  bf  the  gnas  Which  had  been  Mvenl 
times  mowed  in  1863.  The  land  was  ploughed  in  KoTember. 
sowed  with  wlil:a  peas,  wliich  will  be  picked  fbr  tbe  Lovdos 
market,  and  foUowed  by  tumins.  I  should  say  that  thehsw 
and  Jet  followed  the  sheepfold«  I  prefer  taking  braad-letf  plana 
ah«r  ryegrass  rather  than  cereals.  Af  a  gmertl  rule,  oar  rt»* 
trees  gives  us  abundant  fbod  in  the  epHag.  whilst  ear  islgt. 
hours  are  sadly  defleient.  It  alio  give*  much  late  antumaafecd. 
When  we  mow,  10,0  0  gallons  are  applied  after  eadi  cottinc; 
wllhont  this  fre  ilii«e  no  crop  in  the  mmmer.  More  Weight  ess 
be  obtained  by  mowttig  than  by  folding ;  tha  Utter  hilerlteci 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant." 

I  now  eonie  to  the  deeeription  of  anrii  of  the  fhnni  ia  AynUic 
when  Italian  rye-giaaa  il  eoltlvnted  aa  I  have  leeai  Yei  an 
aU  awAle  that  at  aeveial  plaoee  in  that  eouoty  tha  aptmtl 
irtigatien  by  nndHironnd  pipee  lerthe  diatribation  of  M 
oualnre  hAa  been  AppUed  eapceially  to  the  cnltivation  of  Itibii 

rye-graaa.  And  anch  vary  eatroMdinaiy  ataleMnU  have  bm 
made  ahont  the  reaalt%  both  in  the  Mdand  iathe  csttie 
Btalli,  of  this  mode  of  Danagemen^  that  I  was  aaie,  when  tha 
•nfajectwai  hatted  Ibr  diaemakm  bdAnre  tha  Loodon  rkmrn' 
Clob,  that  a  great  deal  of  ita  intertll  wonld  hittge  opoothc 
truth  or  inaceoracy  Of  the  atateaftenta  referred  to.  I  veat  to 
lee  theie  fartti,  therefore,  the  we^  before  lut,  ia  ordsto 
make  penonal  inquiry  into  the  labjwet,  and  ao  be  lUeloipeik 
thii  evening  with  the  conttdenee  of  Ah  eye-witncai.  There  in 
Ave  farma  in  Ayrshire  where  pnmpa  and  pipea  are  ia  opention 
for  the  diatribution  of  liqnid  manure :— MyRmill.  iboiit  8 
niilea  eut  of  Ayr,  on  the  Mayboie  road,  the  property  el  Mr. 
Kennedy,  a  banker  in  Ayt,  And  oeeopted  by  Mr.  Kehoeay.hii 
tenant ;  Cnhnhig  Park,  a  farm  of  fiO  imperial  aaea»  en  the  m 
ihorl,  boe  or  two  milei  lonth  bf  Ayt,  oeenplfed  by  Mr.  'Mkt; 
Baterkine,  three  or  fbur  mOea  B.W.  from  Ayr,  octapicdfar 
Mr.  Bell ;  Lhgg,  oeenpied  by  Mt  Balaton,  n  high4yhig  fm. 
nearly  all  arable  however,  aom6  font  milea  ftoht  Ayr,  oa  lis 
ttmthtnad  which  rttnl  byOimnfaig  Parki  and  a  ikm  ia  the 
ooeupation  bf  thl  Mlrquia  bf  AlliA,  Ibttie  ftuT  or  An  tiki 
fhrthcr  bonth.  I  nw  Biyremill*  Cunning  Park,  end  lagg. 
fenterkine,  t  Wli  tbld,  wAi  itilT  dliy  lAnd :  theil  parb  bf  iHi 
and  MyremUl  which  I  saw  are  what  vrould  probably  bs  called 
A  iomewbiit  braihy  loam,  and  Cunning  Park  ia  A  light  mA, 
Mr.  Kennedy!  the  tenant  of  Myrenull,  haa  Ibr  many  r^  ^ 
eiperienoe  of  the  vAlne  of  mannn  Applied  in  the  liquid  <«■  ^ 
waUr-eart boih on odtttttion  tyigrau  and ttalUn ;  lod tt vu 
out  of  A  converiatfon  with  hia  Undloed  in  whhdi  kii  ova  a- 
pcnence.  Along  With  Smith  of  Deifaitnn'i  plAn  Ibr  diittiletiAi 
the  Uqnid  eewage  of  townai  waa  ^leualed*  thlt  the  pha  of 
nndergtonnd  piping  fb^  dntHbnting  tin  llrii  li^Aid  wsi  *«- 
mined  on*  thia  waa  aeven  or  eight  yeari  ago.  K|iciDllli»> 
flthn  Of  800  lAperiAl  aeiea,  and  of  thAee  MOefelbmiihedvHh 
underground  piping,  eitehding,  iome  ttf  it,  to  the  diiUM  ^ 
near  a  mile  from  four  tanks  on  the  farmery,  whidi  t«gtth« 
hold  800,000  gallooa.  The  fhrmery  ii  placed  on  the  nmait 
of  one  of  the  knoUi  or  nndulationi  of  the  land,  and  iti  tub 
are  thtti  above  moit  of  the  land  of  the  fkrm ;  bat  when  the 
pump  il  in  operation  iti  force^  whenever  more  thin  siifiaeBt 
for  tbe  work  of  diatribution  whether  on  the  fields  below  it « 
above  it,  opens  the  way  to  a  higher  tank  at  a  disttaee,  ii 
which,  therefore,  any  lurplaa  liquid  ii  accumulated  for  aft  by 
ftivitatien  nt  any  liitttn  thM.    Tbe  awpply  far  ihm  tiaKi 
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ii  M   foOsvi  i-*«itef   ad   ttftifiiM,   pwiped    into 

froB  •  Ofifkboariag  tticfta— the  liquid  of  tome  160  cattle 

kept  pnltf  eoBttuitljr  thioogKont  the  yeer  in  byiet^the 

^niniags  ef  the  open  yuda  and   tUee    end   the  whole 

Buuf  of  450  ehcep  kept  in  •  house  on  boerdsi  the  epaeet 

bcnetth  being  flooded  oat  occetionaUjr,  just  »•  thej  ere  at 

Tiptm^  ai  moat  of  u  hare  leen.     Betides  thii  itoek  of 

■tanr^  Mr.  Kennedy  puefatiee  at  6d.  a  gillon  the  eonoen- 

tnted  gae-water  of  the  neighboaring  gae-workt  of  Afr  and 

Ua|b«le,  tnd  of  this  he  procuies  600  tol  .000  gallons  in  the  year. 

All  the  liquid  made  daring  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year 

ind  ill  this  gas-watet  is  pat  on  84  imperial  aeies  of  Italian 

i7»gnss.    The  liquid  made  daring  about  three  months  of 

winter  it  poared  on  the  fields  intended  for  mangel  wuiiel  and 

ether  green  eiops*    Theee,  then,  are  the  means  employed  at 

If jtemilL    Now  for  a  word  on  Mr.  Telfer's  htm.    As  you 

tpprosch  Ayr  by  railway  from  the  north,  the  sea  upon  jour 

riflit  is  hidden  by  a  waste  of  sandy  hiUoeks  bat  imperfeetly 

boond  together  by  the  wiry  roots  of  the  scanty  grass  with 

vkich  in  patdies  here  and  there  they  are  coTcred.    This  is>  in 

iiKt»  A  district  of  blown  sfla-sandi  in  which  rabbits  borrow.  On 

7oar  right,  again,  the  sime  sand  has  been  lerelledf  and  is  cdl- 

tiTtted.  and,  by  dint  of  msnuring,  is  made  to  grow  turnips 

ssd  otber  food  for  sheep,  which  there,  as  ererywhere,  at  length 

inpirt  tetility.    Through  thie  eand  the  water  of  Ayr  finds  its 

ftMige  to  the  sen,  and  on  ito  banks  the  town  is  bailt.  South 

of  the  town  the  sadM  kiad  of  eoil  occurs,  in  a  narrower  line 

kevever,  elong  the  shore,  and  it  is  soon  altogether  stopped  by 

the  high  laodsb  on  the  summit  of  which,  close  by  the  sea,  lite 

the  fium  ef  Lagg^-Mf.  RalBton's  oeeopation.     Before  you 

Rich  these  high-lying  lands,  and  before  you  leaTO  the  sandy 

tnet,  you  come,  ta  you  ttaTcl  soothwards,  upon  Mr.  Telfer's 

fvo  of  Canning  Park.    It  is  an  old  endosure  from  the  blown 

lud  of  the  shore    tO  acres  in  a  teetangle  lying  between  the 

Mwth  reed  and  the  sea—formerly,  no  doubt,  a  sandy  waste,  but 

it  that  date  I  do  not  know;  and  while  the  difference  which 

(•  liefsmer  it  etbibits  from  the  wiidemeet  it  was  is  at  least 

ii  great  is  that  exhibited  by  the  riehcet  speeimens  of  fertility 

1  ksov,  that  differenee  is  in  thie  ease  wholly  due  to  art,  and 

Bit  to  Nstnre.    The  sand  on  some  of  ito  eatent  hu  been 

hetfilj  eliyed,  nod  has  yielded  hoary  crops  of  wheat«  but  a 

gRttdesl  of  it  thai  I  saw  was  aa  light  a  sand  as  was  eter 

eoltirsted— a  pure  land  soO,  which  the  sercie  fvosto  of  this 

tiater  hafo  failed  to  make  cohere.    The  mannie  applied  to 

ihcie  sens  consists  of  (1)  an  eadkss  supply  of  water  j  (fl)  the 

while  Uqoid  and  solid  etcrement  of  48  eettle  in  the  byre, 

ihieh  ue  highly  fed  on  food  grown  and  purehasedj  (8)  10 

evt  per  aoe  of  nrtifieial  manure  [of  er  the  whole  of  the  ettent 

ia  Itsliin  rye-gtass,  6|  ewt.  of  gnanoper  acre  o?er  the  cabbage 

ind  Bsngd  wurael,  and  about  8^  ewte.  per  aen  oret  the  whole 

«f  the  wheat.  All  theee  are  after  the  rate  of  imperial  meaeaie. 

Then  sre  only  81  Booteh  aeres,  thtt  isb  rather  mote  thsn  85 

iaperisl  eerssb  mder  the  irrigation  system  i  the  other  part  of 

the  Arm  ie  managed  in  the  ordinary  way.   IpassnowtoLigg, 

Mme  thrse  milce  further  souths  and  probably  bettreeh  two  and 

tknshandradiMtaboTethe  totel  of  thesea.    The  farmery 

hoi  H  high  abofo  the  land  under  irrigation*~io  high  that  the 

^■id  fiom  the  cateto  ruts  down  some  40  or  50  feet,  I  should 

thiek,  to  the  tanker  where  it  aecumttbites  for  use  by  g^aTita- 

tioa  on  the  fieldi  still  lower  down.    These  fiddSi  eitending 

em  60  uopcrial  aerei,  are  en  fi  slope,  the  Upper  part  probably 

70  er  BO  feet  abote  the  lower,  bnt  all  stffictently  below  the 

tteks  te  give  pralaore  enohgh  ibr  distribution  of  their  een- 

^ttti  thfongh  flemble  pipes  Ikom  the  filed  hydrante.    The 

•Mi  hsN  Ii  mneh  the  same  as  at  Myitmill— a  good,  but  some- 

^^  hnnhf  1sib«  woitt^  I  dei«  si^i  8is.  td  mmi    The 


manure  used  upon  the  land  under  irrigation  is  the  liquid  from 
60  large  cattle  and  20  horscsj  with  nearly  8  ewt.  of  artificial 
manure  per  acre  washed  into  the  land  after  each  cutting  of 
Italian  rye-grau.  The  citcnt  under  Italian  rye-grass  at  I^gg 
esch  year  is  12  acres,  and  this  receiTcs  sll  the  liquid  except 
during  two  or  three  months  of  winter,  when  the  land  for  root 
cropi  geto  a  drcising.  The  extent  sown  eack  year  at  Myre- 
mill  ii  42  aeres,  and  at  Canning  Park  4  l-8th  acres.  This,  let 
me  say,  is  sown  in  March  or  April,  or  late  in  autnmn; 
kept  on  through  the  following  year,  and  until  the  end 
of  summer  in  the  year  after  that.  Bo  that  going  in  the 
summer  time  you  would  see  at  Myremili  42  seres  of  old 
grass  and  42  aeres  of  new  grass,  and  at  Cunning  Park 
4  1-Sth  acres  of  old  grass  and  4  l-5th  acres  of  new  gross, 
i.e.,  70  flcoteh  aeres  on  the  one  ferm,  and  7  Scotch  seres  od 
the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  sowing,  I  will  give  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's practice.  He  ploughs  up  an  oat  stubble  in  autumn, 
pute  the  grubber  and  the  harrow  through  it,  and  goto  it  clean  i 
then  he  rolls  es  hard  ai  he  ean,  sows  4  bushela  of  seed  broad- 
cast—that is,  70  or  SOibs.  per  Scotch  acre— and  brushes  it  in. 
That  is  the  whole  affair.  It  eomee  up,  gete  a  flooding  with 
the  liquid  (about  6,000  gallons)  as  soon  as  well  aboTo 
ground )  is  cut,  if  sown  early  enough,  the  first  time  late 
in  April,  and  yieldi  three  or  four  cuttings,  and  after  each 
eotting  gete  sosked  with  the  liquid  manure.  It  yieldi 
again  three  cuttings  or  perhopa  four  next  yeoTi  and  Is 
then  plonghed  up  and  goea  into  the  regolar  rototion  of  tho 
farm.  The  fire  yean'  coarse  pratails  there— 1,  wheat ;  8, 
turnips ;  8,  oate }  4,  seeds,  mown  {  and  5,  seeds  depastured  ; 
and  the  lUlian  rye- gross  oecupiee  perfectly  end  without  dia- 
turbsnee  the  pleoo  of  the  two  years'  seeds  over  forty-two 
acres  of  the  land  j  and  that  generally  is  the  plan  followed  on 
the  other  farms.  Mr.  Tslfer  has,  indeed,  occasionally  for 
several  yean  grown  Italian  ry»>gTass  after  Italian  ryo-grasi, 
and  found  it  answer  perfectly,  but  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  be  too  grows  it  as  a  general  rule  in  sucoession  with  other 
crops.  And  now  as  to  the  produce  obtained  from  Italian  lye- 
gttsa  under  this  eultiTation*  I  will  eommenoe  with  Mr.  Tel- 
fer's ease  ;  and  let  me  here  say  that  I  have  nerer  been  on  a 
Ihrm  when  such  a  detailed  record  of  erery  operation  and  ite 
result  is  kept  as  is  kept  at  Canning  Park.  The  rseult  of  thii 
is,  that  the  order  and  ctennlineaa  apparent  evcrywhert  en 
most  remarkable,  I  would  nthcr  finish  the  biienit  I  had 
dropped  in  Mr.  Telfer's  eow-honse  then  if  I  had  to  piek  it  off 
the  floor  nf  many  a  eottago  I  bate  risitad*  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  daily  food  consumed,  ahd  of  the  daily  prodneo  of  the 
foor  loti  of  cows  in  whieh  the  whole  an  arranged— forty'setcn 
ehwe  of  the  Aynbito  breed  and  one  bnll  oeenpyiUg  the  house. 
They  nceiTCi  white  on  Italian  ryo-gran  fully,  four  feeds  doily, 
amonntlng  to  from  8  tonfi  to  50  ewt.  of  the  gnsd  imong  the 
foMy^iight.  Tho  gross  is  allowed  to  Itind  tiU  en  the  point  of 
putting  forth  ito  seed  stem  i  it  is  then  mon  lubstantial  fbod, 
containing  ten  water  and  Bseta  Itereh  and  sngaiy  matter. 
Whan  younger,  it  contains,  along  with  mon  woteri  mon  of 
the  substoaeee  oorrespendlng  to  the  gluten  of  flour,  and  which 
chemiste  teU  ui  reiemble  the  flnhy  pert  of  animal  auittor. 
Thoae  who  wiah  to  mnko  flesh  by  their  dmsttmption  of  Italian 
rye-gnn  mB$  therefon  be  right  m  eotting  frequently  and 
baring  it  youngcri  That  is  Mr^  Diclenaon's  plan.  Mr.  Telfer 
makes  butler,  and  ii  right  in  cutting  it  ten  ftoqncntly— olteli 
only  three,  sometimes  foir,  or  at  most  fin  timee  in  the  peer. 
He  hu  fi  driet  fbod  ih  coneequence*  His  ohgect  is  to  ban  a 
food  for  hiseowa  contahung  80  to  26  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
and  he  mixes  ehaff  and  hay  and  oreal  with  hia  mangel>wuraal 
winter  in  order  to  ohtein  thia  netdt.  Hit  opinien  «f 
to  of  the  yonnger  find  the  older  |n»  te 
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founded  oa  tnalywu  by  Dr.  Andenoo,  of  Glaigow,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Italian  rye-gran  ierentcen  dayiold, 
lerenteen  or  eighteen  inchei  high,  and  weighing  about  nine  or 
ten  toni  per  acre,  contained  86  per  cent,  of  water ;  and  when 
fire  weeki  old,  or  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  high,  and 
weighing  twenty  toni  an  acr^  only  74  per  cent. :  in  the  former 
caie  3  per  cent,  of  the  protein  oompounda  correapondiog  to 
fleshy  matter  in  the  animal,  in  the  latter  only  2\,  while  the 
atardi  and  lugar  present  in  the  former  were  only  5|,  and  in 
the  latter  lO^  per  cent.    It  is  no  part  of  my  present  business 
to  state  the  winter  feeding  of  thii  cow-house,  or  to  do  more 
than  relate  what  share  this  eight  and  two<fifth  acres  of  Italian 
rye-grass  hsTO  in  the  maintenance  of  the  live  stock.    I  may 
say,  therefore,  that  the  Italian  rye-grass  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  whole  maintenance  of  the  stock  so  far  as  green  food  goes 
during  the  months  of  liay,  June,  July,  August— that  it  is 
most  of  their  maintenance  in  September — and  that  it  is  half 
their  maintenance  in  April  and  October.    This  was  the  case 
last  year,  when  eight  and  two-fifth  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass, 
half  of  it  sown  in  the  spring  of  last  year  (for  the  seed  was  not 
got  in  in  the  autumn  of  IgSS,  as  usual)  yielded  270  tons  of 
green  food,  besides  a  crop  of  hay  off  the  old  grus,  which  was 
left  for  hay  in  the  autumn,  the  younger  crop  being  then  in  full 
bearing,  and  sufBdent  for  the  feeding  of  the  cattle.    Now,  it 
is  Tery  little  to  say  that  forty-eight  cattle  are  maintained— 
that  80,660  gallons  of  milk  (for  that  is  the  average  year's  pro- 
duce from  the  forty-seren  cows)— that  80,660  gallons  of  milk 
were  made  upon  fifty  acres  of  land,  half  of  it  under  this  irri- 
gation system— that  a  quantity  of  milk,  worth,  at  2d.  a  quart, 
upwards  of  £1,000,  or,  at  ls.4d.  per  gallon,  £2,044,  was  made 
upon  so  little  land — ^because  the  question  remaina  where  thdr 
food  came  from ;  and  there  is  many  a  London  dairyman  with 
no  land  at  all  that  maintains  a  larger  herd  and  makea  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk.     I  will  therefore  just  add  the  cropping  of 
the  land  last  year.    Of  the  twenty-fiTO  acres  under  irrigation 
there  were  eight  and  two-fifth  acres  in  Italian  rye-grass, 
yielding  270  tons  of  green  food  besides  a  crop  of  hay ;  there 
were  three  and  three-fifth  acres  in  cabbage  yield^g   ISO 
tons  of  cabbage,  £10  worth  of  which  were  sold  ;  there  were 
■even  one-fifth  aersa  of  mangel-wurael,  yielding  250  tons,  80 
tons  of  which  were  sold  at  from  23s.  to  80s.  per  ton,  according 
to  the  season ;  and  there  were  nearly  six  aerea  of  wheat, 
which  yielded  the  extraordinary  measured  produce  of  405 
bushels.    And  it  m  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that  the 
twenty.five  acrea  under  irrigation  wholly  kept  those  forty- 
eight  cattle — that  is  to  say,  that  the  grain,  and  mangel,  and 
cabbage  sold  will  pay  the  hay  and  linseed,  bean,  and  manure 
aooounta.    That  they  will  not  do  so  another  year  is  probable, 
seeing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  sold  at  10s.  per 
busheL    Mr.  Tclfer  writes  me — "The  food  obtsined  for  my 
cattle  from  th^  other  19  Scotch  acres— that  is,  nearly  25  im- 
perial— not  under  irrigation,  is  charged  against  them  at  the 
price  it  can  be  purchued  in  the  market  (sixty  feeds,  i.  e.,  80 
tons  of  grass,  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  with  oats  and  oat-straw); 
I  expect  my  sales  of  mangel,  cabbage,  and  wheat  to  cover 
this  as  well  as  all  other  purchased  food."     And  in  another 
letter  I  have  received  from  him  he  aays— "Hy  calculation  at 
present  is  that  the  grain,  mangel,  and  cabbage  sold  off  this  fkrm 
will  pay  for  the  hay  and  linaeed,  &c.,  and  manure  aooounta." 
Let  me  give  the  history  of  an  acre  of  Mr.  TeUier's  xyegrass.  It  is 
sown  in  autumn,  as  I  said  of  Mr.  Kennedy's,  about  4  bushels 
per  acre,  and  brushed  in  and  watered,  and  left  till  spring. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  late ;  and  when  I  waa  at  Cunning  Park 
the  week  before  last,  it  was  barely  up,  and  had  been  cut  down 
by  the  froot,and  might  have  to  be  sown  again.    In  thrt  ease 
it  would  be,  as  it  was  last  year,  a  spring  sowing ;  in  that  eaae 


its  first  flooding  would  be  followed  by  afiisteattiDginpeifaapa 
June,  when  10  or  12  tons  per  acre  might  he  expected  from  it. 
Immediately  after  cutting,  between  3  and  4  cvt  per  ten  of 
mixed  Peruvian  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  aowaopoa 
it,  and  1  inch  or  100  tons  per  acre  of  water  are  poured  apoa 
it  through  the  pipes,  o>ntaining  such  a  share  of  the  liquid  excre- 
ment of  these  48  cattle  as  bdongs  to  the  period  since  the  lait 
pumping  took  place.    Mr.  Tel/er  attaches  immense  importaoce 
to  this  immediate  manuring  and  flooding  with  water;  and  he 
leta  the  water  on  direct  from  the  pipes  to  the  Isnd :  he  does 
not  send  it  flying  in  a  abower  though  40  or  50  vards  of,itmi7 
be,  dry  air,  which  would  run  off  with  half  its  excellence,  but  he 
sends  it  directly  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  flooding  foDmra 
the  cutting  immediately,  the  Italian  rye-grass  uses  the  somo- 
niacal  manure  especially  during  the  early  stage  of  ita  powtb, 
and  by  applying  the  liquid  at  once  it  gets  the  start  of  sll  weedi. 
In  five  weeks  the  land  will  be  covered  3  feet  high  with  a  thick 
luxuriant  growth,  weighing  dry,  t.  e.,  without  dew  or  rsinnpoa 
it,  at  least  16  to  20  tons  per  acre.    This  is  cut  and  foUowedbf 
another  manuring  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  third  cat  of  16  to 
18  tons  may  be  expected  pretty  early  in  September,  and  a  fn- 
ther  manuring  will  give  you  10  or  12  tons  per  acre  towirdi 
the  end  of  Octolyr.    In  spring  another  dressing  of  the  mter 
gives  a  cutting  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  a  seeond  and 
third  cutting  will  be  had,  together  weighing  45  to  50  tons  per 
imperial  acre,  by  the  end  of  Auguat.    The  land  is  then  sibved 
to  grow  the  crop  unassisted,  and  a  crop  of  hay  or  seed  may  be 
had  in  the  early  part  of  October,  after  which  it  is  broken  np. 
During  the  two  years  that  acre  will  have  yielded  between  80 
and  100  tons  of  green  food  per  acre,  in  seven  cuttings,  bj  the 
use  of  a  ton  of  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrsteof  aoda 
washed  in  with  700  tons  of  dilute  liquid.    I  am  not  atatiog 
this  produce  as  an  actual  history,  but  as  what  I  beliere  to  be  i 
moderate  estimate,  founded  on  the  infonnatioo  I  have  obtsiaed, 
of  what  any  one  of  us  may  get  under  favourable  drcnmataacei 
if  we  adopt  Mr.  Telfer's  system.    Mr.  Teller  sUtes  the  prodnoe, 
as  actual  history  for  one  year,  of  hia  7  Scotch  acres— thst  u  of 
8i  Scotch  for  the  twd  years  of  their  exiatenee— at  270  touof 
g^reen  food  besides  the  hay— t.  e.,  less  than  80  tona  per  Scotch 
acre  for  the  two  years.    But  it  is  right  to  gire  the  foUovisf 
facts  in  connection  with  these  270  tons  from  7  Scotch  scree.  ^ 
Scotch  aerea  were  aown  in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  3^  Seoteh 
acres  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1854.    The  former  yielded  S 
cuttings  in  the  former  year  and  2}  in  the  latter  year,  and  it 
was  then  allowed  to  seed ;  and  the  3^  acres  whidi  had  beea 
sown  in  the  latter  year  yielded  3  cuttings :  so  that,  taking  the 
latter  year  alone,  5^  cuttings  were  obtained.    The  old  grm 
yielded  2f  cuttings ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  third  cottin^ia 
the  beginning  of  July  the  si^the  was  stopped,  and  the  liqoid 
manure  following  it  was  alao  stopped — the  mowers  being  lest 
in  to  the  younger  grass  sown  that  spring,  as  it  would  otherviae 
have  gone  to  aeed.    It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  owing  to  the 
seeding  in  both  cases  being  in  the  spring,  and  eqiedsUy  owing 
to  the  manure  being  stopped  so  eariy  in  the  season,  only  5f 
cuttings  in  all  were  obtained  in  the  year  from  the  two  plotaof 
one-year-old  and  two-year-old  grass.    In  calenlating  what, 
under  more  fitvourable  eireunutanoes,  might  have  been,  I  think 
that  that  I  of  a  cutting  only  has  to  be  deducted,  ss  it  aJoneof 
the  older  grass  can  be  called  contemporaneous  in  its  growth 
with  the  first  cutting  of  the  new,  and  thus  5  full  cuttings  migfat 
have  been  obtained  from  that  3|  acres  ofthetwoTear-oIdgiaiB 
in  one  year.    It  ia,  however,  of  little  importance,  and  then  ii 
little  need  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been.   Hie  m^ 
history  of  that  produce,  crippled  as  it  was,  is  extraordinaiy 
enough.    My  weraion  of  what  might  hafe  been  ia^  nerertbsleai, 
oorrobofated  by  the  following  actual  histoiy  of  Cadi,  which  Xf. 
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Keooedy  give  me  aa  the  piolace  of  16  Scotch  terea  of  lutitn 
i7«TFui  iMk  jear,  aa  foUowa :— On  April  20  a  entkiof  eom- 
BMaerd,  and  oo  each  day  a  perch  waamcaanped  and  ita  produce 
-<«t  if  poaaible  dry— waa  weif  hed  dry ;  and  the  weight  per 
acre  eakolated  by  a  perch  weight  aaeertained  each  day  waa  16 
toot;  the  aceondcottinf ,  aaeertainedin  like  manner,  waa26  tona; 
the  third  waa  17^  tona ;  the  foartb,  in  September,  waa  16  tona  ; 
tad  aOer  that  a  foot  high  of  graaa  waa  eaten  down  by  aheep, 
vUeh,  if  it  had  been  cot,  would  haTe  beenSor  10  tona  per  acre. 
TUawu  74  tona  per  Scotch  acre  in  on«  year.  That  waa  the  firat 
year  of  a  crop  aown  in  September  of  the  prerioua  aeaaon. 
IWre  moat  be  added  to  it  the  two  or  three  cuttinga 
of  the  next  aeaaon  before  we  get  the  quantity  that  one  acre 
wiD  haie  yielded  in  the  two  yeara,  correaponding  to  the  two 
yem'prodoce  which  I  have  eatimated  at  80  to  100  tona  per 
iiapeiialaae.  Mr.  TeUbr'a  farm  ia,aa  I  have  intimated,  a  dairy 
farm.  He  llnda  it  hia  intereat  to  grow  food  at  thia  high  prca- 
nra  rate,  althoogb  he  ia  400  nulea  from  the  market  for  hia 
hatter.  Hia  batter  comea  np  to  Jermyn-atraet,  and  I  beliefh 
it  (etcfaaa  aa  high  a  price  aa  any  in  the  market ;  and  I  belie? e 
that,  notwitbataading  the  expenae  of  caniage  and  the  high 
preanire  under  which  it  ia  made,  it  rcachea  Jermyn-atieet  with 
as  little  en  ita  head  per  lb.  to  anawer  for,  with  aa  large  a 
^•bac^  I  mean,  per  lb.  of  profit  tothe  makerof  it^uaoy  that 
isnld.  We  anrriy  all  agree  with  Mr.  T\Blferthat  the  power 
tbnogh  thia  Italian  rye-graaa  of  prodndng  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetable  natter  where  milk  bringa  ao  high  a  price  aa  it 
doeaintheneaghbonrhoodof  largetowna,  becomea  a  far  more 
impoitaat  eonaideration  to  peraona  aitoatednear  London,  than 
it  doea  to  the  tenant  of  an  Ayrahire  farm.  And  I  quite  ex- 
pect, u  the  resnlt  of  thia  day'a  meeting,  to  fiad  that  Mr.  Tel- 
fer'a  praetiee  ia  being  copied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
I  have  yet  to  any  a  few  worda  of  Mr.  Kennedy'a  farm,  where 
Italian  lye^^raaa  goea  to  the  manufacture  of  meat.  Itia^aal 
bare aaid. 7C0 Scotch aerea, or 900 imperial acrea  in  extent: 
180  aoea  are  in  wheat,  180  acrea  in  tomipa,  awedea,  and 
■ugel  wnrad,  180  aoea  in  oata,  180  aeree  in  one-year-old 
•cede,  180  aoea  ia  two-year-old  aeeda.  Of  theae  180  acrea 
^  two  yeara  in  graaa,  42  an  Italian  rye-graaa ;  420  of  the 
000  aoea  an  under  the  ayatem  of  irrigation  by  underground 
ptpea  for  the  diatribution  of  the  contenta  ol  the  tanka.  The 
freea  food  of  thia  faroi,  along  with  certain  portiona  of  npe* 
ake  and  heaamcal,  and  atoug  with  ateamcdatnw,  keepa  a 
herd  of  263  horge  cattle  fatting  to  7  ewt.  and  upwaida  (a  Tcry 
cvca  lot  of  cattle^  under  capital  arrangementaaa  to  feeding  and 
■eeaomiodation,  I  aaw  there  the  other  day),  450  aheep  (im- 
proved dwriota),  fattmg  to  16  or  18  Iba.  a  quarter,  and  ad- 
liag for  42a.  to  478.  a-piece;  and  firom  150  to  200  pigaand  25 
hige Clydeadale  eart-horaea.  Thceean  beaidea  the  aheep  in 
thafidda.  Three  aueh  lota  of  aheep  an  paaaed  through  the 
haodain  the  year :  the  cattle  may  be  kept  longer-nnore  nearly 
fiTe  BBontha  than  four  on  an  arerage ;  but  that  atock,  exduding 
the  aheep  in  the  fidda,  ia  the  average  quantity  conatantly  on 
hand,  and  42  acrea  of  young  Italian  rye-gran  and  42  acrea  of 
tvo.year-old  Italian  rye-gran  keep  them  during  about  Htc 
aoBtha  of  anmmer.  The  cattle  ge^&boot  6a.  or  7a.  worth  of 
np^cake  and  bean-meal  per  month  a>pien.  The  aheep  get 
balf  a  pound  of  the  mixed  food  a  day,  or  not  much  more  than 
8d.  or  lOd.  worth  a  piece  per  month ;  and  beaidn  that  fram 
April  till  October  they  get  only  Italian  rye-gran.  The  aheep 
eit  from  12  to  18  Iba.  of  thia  green  food  a  day,  and  the  cattle 
froBlOOlbctoacwta-pieoe.  It  ia  the  uniTeraal  teetimony 
then  that  the  Italian  rye-gran  nerer  paila  upon  them.  They 
get  tired  of  dorar,  but  not  of  thia  graaa.  The  aheep  an  on 
opn boarda m peoa,  12 fret  by  6,  holding  10:  then  an  two 
nwain  the  widthof  a  long  L^haped  building,  with  a  entnl  pai- 


aage.  They  looked  healthy,  comfortable,  and  proaperoua.  The 
labour  of  attendance  on  450  aheep  ao  kept  ia  only  I6a.  a  week,  the 
wagn  of  a  man  and  woman  who  aupply  the  food.  The  labour  of 
proriding  the  Italian  rye-gran  forall  the  atock  (cutting  and  carry- 
ing it  from  the  fidd)  ia  done  by  four  horan  conatantly  em- 
ployed in  carting,  and  two  men  conatantly  mowing  dnriog  the 
aeaaon,  beaidn  Women  raking.  Mr.  Kennedy  atatnthat  he 
will  undertake  to  keep  70  to  80  aheep  per  Scotch  acre  for  fife 
montha  of  anmmer  on  Italian  rye-gnu  cultivated  in  thia  man- 
ner. TUa  ia  60  ahnp  per  imperial  acre.  They  fatten  to 
181ba.  a  quarter.  Thdr  conaumption  may  be  16lba.  a  day  on 
the  avenge,  beddn  the  ^Ib.  of  rapenke  and  beanmeal.  9601ba. 
of  green  food  daily  for  five  montha  ia  64|  tona  of  green  food 
per  imperial  aen;  and  that,  I  do  not  in  the  Imt  donbt,  ia  not 
only  a  poanbihty  aa  an  individual  fact,  but  it  ia  a  poaiibility 
u  an  average  experience.  Beaidea  the  flock  of  aheep— vii., 
450  in  the  houn— aome  aeven  aheep  per  acre  are  kept  upon  the 
dover  during  anmmer,  and  3,000  aheep  in  all  are  aold  off  the 
turn  to  the  butcher  in  the  ynr.  How  great  an  aaxiliary  the 
Italian  ryergran  ia  to  thegenerdintemta  of  the  farm,  appean 
in  the  quantity  of  manure  which  the  greatatock  kept  on  it  during 
anmmer  enabln  to  be  made.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  7,000  cubie 
yarda  of  manure,  in  made  and  meaaured  he^w,  upon  hia  farm 
lut  apring.  Hia  plan  ia,  aa  I  have  aaid,  to  apply  gaa-water 
with  the  liquid  manure.  At  every  dreaaing,  and  then  are  often 
two  after  eadi  cutting,  he  puta  20  gallona  of  the  eoncentnted 
water  per  acre  iato  the  tank  from  whidi  the  liquid  ma- 
nure ia  to  be  taken ;  and  thia,  with  5,000  or  6,000  gallona  per 
acre,  ia  the  uaual  dreaaing.  That  the  liquid  ia  of  immenn  im- 
portance ia  proved  by  aa  experience  of  Mr.  Ralaton,  at  Lagg, 
where  two  dry  top-dreaeinga  of  guano  were  followed  by  but  two 
cuttinga  in  the  year;  while  with  the  liquid,  aome  5,000  or 
6«000  gallona  per  acre,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  after  each  cut- 
ting, four  cuttinga  were  obtained ;  and,  aa  Mr.  Ralaton  put  it, 
the  gran  grew  12  fint  in  length  during  the  aeaaon.  Now,  I 
do  not  with  to  hold  up  the  practice  of  theae  Aynhin  farmen 
aa  a  foil  or  oontmt  to  that  prevailing  anywhere  dae.  There 
ia  many  an  illuatntion  of  the  enterprin  and  energy  of  our 
common  Saxon  blood  to  be  found,  not  only  on  individual  farmt, 
but  over  whole  diatricta,  and  even  oonutin,  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  Then  inatancn  of  aooceaafol  cultivation  of 
Italian  ryegran  an  to  be  taken  aa  independent  hiatorin ;  not 
for  the  purpon  of  putting  any  other  pmtioe  in  the  ahade-Hiol 
for  the  purpoM  of  compariaon  or  eontrait  at  all,  but  aimply 
for  eonaidention  on  their  own  merita.  I  have  not  giyen  the 
coat  of  laying  down  the  pipea,  and  pompa,  and  tanka-*-thal 
varin  with  the  ent  of  iron,  and  with  fifty  other  thioga ;  and 
one  man'a  experience  ia  not  neceaaarily  another'a  in  another 
place  and  at  another  time;  audit  ia  not  likdy  that  any  peraoa 
determining  to  enter  on  tUa  plan  will  doao  without  peraonal 
inquiry  into  tUa  upeet  of  the  anbjeet.  All  I  have  tried  to  do 
ia  to  dkow  that  an  enonaoue  atock  per  acre  ia  kept  npen 
Italian  rye-gran  cultivated  in  thia  manner^— ao  large  a  atod^ 
that  I  think  I  have  given  good  reaaona  why  any  tenant  fkrmcrf 
with  an  intemt  in  hia  land  aecured  to  him  long  enough  to 
render  an  outlay  of  the  kind  required  prudent  ahonld  go  north 
and  inquire  into  then  facta  for  himadfl  I  bdieve  they  aaaj 
be  paraUded  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London  with  evoi 
gmter  profit  than  ia  reaped  by  Mr.  Tdfhr  in  the  ndghboor* 
hood  of  Ayr.  The  origind  character  of  the  tend  aeema  to  be 
of  little  importance.  Mr.  Bdl,  of  Enterkine^  hu  pipn  under 
40  acm  of  what  ia  there  called  atiff  day  land ;  and  I  wn  told 
that  he  belicvn  he  cot  100  tona  of  ryegran  per  Scotch  aen 
Int  year.  Mr.  Tdftr»  on  the  other  hand,  growa  Ua  great  pro. 
dace  oa  the  lighteat  aaad.  The  gmt  advaatage  of  the  plant  ia 
thia,  ai  Mr.  Tdte  puta  it :  that  yon  get  a  rapid  eertain  growth 
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wlion  place  1  in  fftvourtble  circumstaiicei  as  to  liquid  mtnure ; 
t!iat  there  it  a  much  longer  tim<;  during  which  it  ii  palatable 
f  r  stock  (for  it  is  longer  of  gcttin<i;  dry  and  woDdy  than  any 
other  r}  e-{(r  iss) ;  a>.d  that  any  soil  with  ammoDia*and-water> 
ri'taliiing  poweri  cau  hi  made  to  produce  ai  Urge  returns  ai 
the  richest  aud  most  easily  roanaged  soils.  If  any  one  shall 
r  insider  it  worth  bis  while  to  iuqulre  further  into  the  practice 
prcvuleiit  at  Myrctnill,  Lugg,  aud  Cunning-park,  it  may  be  an 
encouragement  to  him  to  say  thst  I  found  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
BaUton,  and  Mr.  Tcifer  aa  cordially  frank,  aud  ready  to  mtet 
my  many  questions,  as  I  could  possibly  have  wiahed^-ai 
"  ready  to  do  good  and  to  communicate"  as  any  men  I  ever 
met.  It  may  be  right  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  hay  made 
from  this  plaut.  It  is,  of  course,  under  its  ordinary  manage- 
ment, as  proper  for  conversion  into  hay  as  any  other  rye-grasa 
— more  proper  if  excellence  for  this  purpose  depends  upon 
abundant  produce  of  palatable  food.  But  under  the  irrif»> 
tion  system,  where  the  second  cutting  follows  so  quickly  on 
the  first — where  such  rery  heavy,  almost  nnnanageable,  pro- 
duce is  obtained,  and,  above  all,  where  the  suoeesa  of  the 
management  depends  upon  the  land  being  flooded  with  liquid 
immediately  upon  its  being  cut,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make 
hay.  Hay  is  made  from  it,  then,  only  in  such  cases  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Telfer,  when  a  cutting  of  the  old  grass  r»> 
mains  nnfiutshed,  while  the  first  cutting  of  the  new  ia  ready — 
or  whenever  the  growth  accidentally  or  by  mismanagement 
OTcrtakes  the  consumption.  Then  that  which  cannot  be  con- 
Bumcd  at  once  is  cut  and  made  into  hay — and  very  good  hay 
it  makes.  You  will  perhaps  expect  that  when  speaking  abont 
hay,  I  should  make  some  reference  to  Mr.  Telf«r's  hay  crop, 
about  which  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Caird  and  me  at  Mr.  M<chi'»— 
and  to  the  conaequcnt  statement  which  produced  so  much  ex- 
citement then  and  aubsequently.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  labmit  that  if  any  one  shall  insist 
upon  investigating  that,  and  ascertaining  here  and  now  what 
the  exA-^t  nature  of  the  statement  was,  and  who  is  responsible 
for  it,  he  will,  for  the  sake  of  mere  idle  cnrioeity,  be  doing  his 
beat  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  discussion  which  may  fol- 
low this  paper ;  for  the  angry  feeling  which  has  thus  been 
raised,  and  probably  would  be  so  again,  is  not  the  beat  in  which 
to  arrive  at  truth ;  and  I  hope  that  the  London  Farmers' 
Club  will,  by  their  resolution  this  evening,  affirm  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  Italian  xye-graas  as  a  forage  plant,  espe- 
cially for  use  in  the  green  state  for  feeding  cattle.  I  hope  too 
tliat  they  will  recommend  ita  cultivators  to  inquire,  with  a 
vie^ir  to  imitation,  into  the  method  of  management  adopted  on 
the  Ayrshire  farms  to  which  I  have  referred.  Onefoiiher 
remark  in  conclusion :— It  is  bnt  a  eentory  since  vutn  lived  on 
silted  meat  alone  during  the  winter  months ;  the  aummer 
season  was  the  only  time  when  stock  was  fed  or  could  be  fat- 
tened; the  introduction  of  the  turnip  hasbandry  has  changed 
all  that,  so  ihst  on  many  an  arable  fisnn  more  food  is  now  pro- 
vided during  the  winter  montha  than  there  ia  for  them  during 
the  summer,  espeeially  during  the  early  part  of  it.  The  growth 
of  rye  has  been  recommended  as  the  remedy  for  this  ;  and 
winter  vetchea,  cabbage,  rape,  and  early  tnmipa  aw  thi  crops 
which  have  been  naed  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  the  sum- 
mer produce.  I  believe  there  is  no  plan  so  efficient  fw  thia 
pnrpoae  aa  the  growth  of  a  few  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass,  under 
irrigation,  near  the  ateadinf  .  Eight  or  ten  acres  of  it,  under 
the  liquid  manure  aystem,  will  yield  an  cnorssons  pcodnee  of  it» 
and  the  mannie  that  can  he  made  by  itscooanrnption  wiU  bea 
welcome  addition  to  the  poweia  of  the  fhrmer  in  the  antnmn 
cnUivataon  of  hia  atabhtos  for  the  gveca  crop  of  the  foUowiaf 
year. 
Mr.  BoBBET  SAKsm  haid  coat  to  thit  diicaMioii  with  inr 


other  obser^ationa  to  make  than  such  as  might  be  loggcated  by 
the  able  paper  which  they  had  just  heard  read.  Thcaubjectnatttt 
under  consideration  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  impoctaBt 
that  could  engrow  the  attention  of  the  farmeca.  Ue  eonfcaaei. 
however,  that  when  it  preaented  itself  to  the  public  notice,  it 
came  in  a  character  ao  qneationable  or  fabnloos  that  it  wis  cot 
regarded  with  the  attention  that  waa  certainly  its  due.  Setting 
aaide  all  prejudiee.  he  felt  that  on  thia  occaaion  he  should  be 
but  fulfilUng  hia  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Farmin' 
Club  by  C3olly  and  dispassionately  tooching  upon  some  of  tlic 
points  in  connection  with  the  astonishing  plant  to  which  Mr. 
Morton  had  referred.  That  it  was  an  aatonishiog  plant,  aad 
that  there  were  many  varieties  of  it  in  existence,  ao  one  coaU 
doubt,  after  listening  to  that  gentleman's  paper  (Hear,  heir). 
Indeed,  he  waa  not  aware  until  now  that  the  varietiea  wen  m 
numerous  u  Mr.  Morton  had  stated,  aad  aa  Mr.  lAwaoa  aad 
othera  had  before  aaserted ;  although  he  bad  himself  obscncd 
that  the  plant  exhibited  many  strikingly  diatincttve  ehanetcra* 
tica.  Its  first  introduction  to  his  (Mr.  Baker's)  notice  wai»  be 
believed,  about  the  year  1840.  It  had  then  begun  to  atlaia 
some  celebrity.  A  huahel  waa  procured  far  him  by  a  friesd ; 
but,  arriving  too  late  to  sow  with  the  spring  crop»  which  %» 
the  customary  mode  of  aowing  graaa  in  Esatx,  it  wssroemd 
for  the  autumn.  Owmg  to  some  ovcraicht,  however,  it  vn 
neglected  until  all  hia  tumipa  had  been  put  into  the  ground 
and  oooae  up.  But  he  was  determined  even  then  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  accordingly  aowed  the  boahd  of  seed  vpoe  baU 
an  acre  of  land,  where  the  tnraipa  had  came  into  pleat,  bar- 
rowing  up  tlte  tninipa  ia  oidcr  to  oaaure  the  gtam.  The  sowias 
took  place  in  the  first  week  in  Aof  ust,  and  on  the  12th  of  Mif 
foUowiog  a  rod  of  it  weighed  1 121ba.,  and  on  the  20th  of  tbc 
same  month  arod  of  it  produced  not  leu  than  1661bs  (hesr,hMi). 
This  result,  be  it  obeervcd,  was  aehieved  without  the  appbctp 
tion  of  any  extraordinary  meaaa,  except  that  which  lisd  beta 
applied  for  the  productioa  of  turnips  something  at  the  rite  of 
U  to  16  loads  of  ftrmyard  dung  per  acre,  the  soU  bciag  alk- 
vial ;  and  auch  wae  ita  aatoniohiBg  growth  that,  before  it  bad 
arrived  at  maturity  to  pcodace  seed,  he  eot  a  latiM 
of  it  which  reached  over  hie  head«  and  descended  to 
his  shoaldcra»  aad  he  aflcrwarda  exhibited  it  «t 
Chelmatord  market,  when  it  waa  rf«aided  by  the  <tf • 
mere  aa  a  moat  wonderful  plant  (Hear,  hear).  8is« 
then  ha  had  never  been  abbs  to  obtain  ao  large  a  growth,  asi 
it  atrack  him  that  perhaps  it  had  degenerated,  hat  ncrer  natil 
to-night  that  there  were  diffsrent  ▼arieties.  Possibly  the  seed 
he  first  aaed  was  procnrcd  Irom  a  distract  where  it  wu  belter 
growa ;  perhapa,alao,  it  was  of  a  superior  sort  to  that  be  b«l 
■ownaiaca(Hasr).  He  had  always  foaad  a  dtflkulty,  in  «(««>*< 
Italian  rje-graas,  to  ensnn  a  good  pUat.  Whether  frja 
the  nature  of  the  aoilercUflutam  Essex,  there  was  te  >^ 
diffic«ltyinobtaina«aplaatofthat  giam  than  any  other  de- 
acriptam  of giam.  Bote  ugettiagapuiaatockefitwucoB- 
cemcd,  than  was  no  other  graaa  with  whkh  he  waa  aeqsMfiW 
from  which  ao  pure  a  atoek  could  be  abtained  as  Italiu  lyc* 
grass.  U  it  wen  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  that  other  giasM* 
waia  aowo,  and  a  cutlmf  waa  takcnoff  itinaammcr,  fix  fodder- 
ing ov  otherwise,  neaa  bat  Italiaa  ry«-gnn  woaldtesa»^ 
focaecoaideutting.  With  thai  knoarledga^whaBh  he  had  gatbertd 

from  experiemai,  he  had  inwiahly  mowa  hia  Uelian  lyH"" 
twieefoeseed  intheaawf  aumaart.  Thaaceoadeottiaghehsdap- 
pUed  to  the  pndaatioB  alaeedCor  ftfaecaauinf  ■inBMr;iBdABi 
ha  had  aiKoeadad  in  iHQCuiiBf  a  tiwr  atodt  Ihaa  by  any  BKNk  If 
pacohaaa.    That  it  di««iantcd  te  had  no  doaht ;  hot  tbca  it 

vaathenatBnofallplaatathathadhoealoQffgro**^  ^ 
same  eoal  to  dagBMnla  ;  aonae^cHtly.  it  might  he  vett  te^ 

iwtnecMJMtfytothaorifiaalatackiBihieatiffa"*** 
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it  vu  iaporied  (Heir,  hear).    In  the  eue  of  the  Tkrtirun  ott* 
for  iattue^  they  night  htfe  remarked  that  upon  it«  firat  in- 
tradnetioa  it  gnw  entire!/  on  one  side,  but  if  it  were  grown 
eontiaeoul/  on  the  aeme  lend  it  ■numed  the  character  of  the 
Siberiaa  oet»  growing  neerlj  round  the  whole  kUm,    If,  then, 
the  oat  degenerated,  as  well  aa  other  planta,  ao  alao  might  the 
Italiaa  r/a^rata  to  even  a  greater  extent ;  it  waa  importaat, 
thacforab  that  tbia  dab  ahonld  take  the  opportuu.ty  of  invca- 
tigatiag  that  point,  obtaining  aeed  from  Mr.  Lawaon  and  other 
fcatlemea  who  profeaaed  to  have  the  varietiea  which  grew  such 
cxtraordinaiy  cropa,  and  ao  convince  tbemadrea  that  thej  had 
been  cultivating  the  wrong  description  of  seed.    The  proper 
tine  to  aow  Italian  lye-graaa  waa  early  in  the  autnmn ;  indeed 
that  wu  the  beat  time  for  all  graaaea,  for  he  bad  foand  by  ex- 
paiienee  that  tbe  laying  down  of  land  with  grata  waa  better 
aflaeted  in  tbe  antumnal  than  tbe  apring  months  (Hear).    If 
tlNj  aowed  Italian  lyo-graaa  with  an  early  grain  crop— Lenten 
wra  aa  it    waa    termed    in    bia    neighbourhood  —  in  a 
Buut  anmmer,  it  would  grow  to  faat  aa  to  interfere  not 
ooly  with  the  harveating,  but  the  production  of  the  crop  too ; 
but  if  they  wiabed  to  obtain  rye-gnsa  for  an  early  catting, 
be  would  aay   that,    pnrauing   the   aame    plan    aa    for 
tanipa,  abont  Midnumraer  waa  tbe  proper  time  for  laying 
tbe  liNuidation  of  a  beneficial  crop  in  the  following  aummer. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  liquid  manure,  be  had  never 
jct  had  the  opportunity  of  tcating  ita  elTccla,  except  on  a  aniall 
icale  in  gudeua  and  so  forth,    lie  had  uo  doubt  that  Italian 
lya-graaa  waa  one  of  tbe  groaaeat  feedera  of  auy  plants— once  a 
pUot  of  it  waa  grown  on  a  fiarm,  they  never  loat  it.  (Ileaz  )    It 
¥aa  sore  to  make  ita  appearanee  aomewbere.    And  if  a  aiogle 
pliBt  of  it  wen  pulled  up,  they  would  find  aa  much  fibre  at 
its  root  u  would  fill  a  peck  meaaure.    Thia  waa  proof  aoifi- 
Mnt  of  Ibe  extent  to  which  it  threw  out  ita  roota,  and  that  it 
*»  a  voy  gron  feeder.    Of  courae,  with  anch  a  large  number 
of  sponicB,  it  waa  enabled  to  appropriate  an  aatoniahing  quan- 
tity of  manore.    For  himself  he  waa  inclined  to  the  opinion 
Ibat  thia  dcaeriptton  of  graaa  waa  admirably  adapted  for  dairy 
parpoiea  and  for  gfovriag  of  atock  of  every  kind ;  bnt  he  doubted 
if  rye-graaa,  foreed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  meana  of 
fiqmd  aMaore^  vonld  be  beat  for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and 
■iking  hay  of  firai-rate  quality,  however  ancceaafnl  the  farmer 
■ight  be^  aa  n^aidad  the  weather  in  accaring  it.    For  the 
Mte  sMeaknt  a  plant  happened  to  be,  the  more  water  did  it 
«Bt«n.   Thna  it  ia  with  mangold  wnrtael,  which  oontaina 
fceai  80  to  85  per  eenl.  of  water;  ao  alao  with  the  turnip: 
white  tomipa   eapeoially  held   a   very    large    quantity   of 
moisture,  more  indeed  than  awedea ;  and  awedea  leaa  than  bmui- 
FiUwwtael.    If  thia  water  were  extracted,  it  left  behind  a 
*ay  amatt  aaMnnt  of  nutritiona  matter  in  proportion  to  the 
bdk  obtained.  He  inferred,  therefore,  that  juat  aa  they  increaaad 
^aaoealenee  of  IfeaUan  rye^raaa,  and  anpplied  it  with  a  large 
ineeat  of  meiatnre,  ao  wonld  they  dinuniah  the  nntritioua 
^Nity  of  the  pkHt  per  eenl  on  the  whole.    The  qneation  oer< 
taiaiy  eama  bdbre  them  with  anch  foree  that  one  eoiild  hardly 
^"apiebend  how  it  waa  poaaible  for  a  aingle  acre  of  land  to 
pnKlace  from  60  to  65  tona  of  any  detcriptiou  of  produce 
vbatcver,  except,  pcrhape,  cabbageo  or  mangold  wnrtad,  which 
Dight  be  forced  to  almost  any  extent    They  all  knew  that 
■Bffsld  wartac},  wUch  on  ordinary  aoila  grew  15  or  16  tona 
u  sere,  and  cabbagea  which  produced  five  or  ten  tone  more, 
■ight  by  the  applicatiott  of  manure  be  made  to  produce 
^  CO  to  70  tone  per  aero.    In  Hict,  inataaeca  had  eome 
*fo  hia  aetiee  of  ofen  a  larger  amonnt  of  prodoetion 
^  that   (Hear,  hear.)    Aaaouinir  that  a  piece  of  red— 
Abroad-leaved    cloyns  wenUprodneefroai  foot  to  five  tona 
l«  Btm  ol  hay  is  two  eattiagi,  mid  thai  it  wonld  tidw 


four  tona  of  Italian  rye-gross  to  make  one  tou  of  bny,  he 
presumed  that  it  woulJ  take  three  t  jns  of  clover  on' y  to  pfiduc^* 
one  ton  of  hay ;  and  if  five  tons  of  hay  could  be  pro  Uicc-d  from 
an  acre  of  broad-leavcil  clover, and  he  knew  that  had  been  (-n'vctcd 
without  tbe  application  of  extraneous  manure  fi/tccn  (oai  per 
acre  bad  been  produced  in  a  green  atalc  in  two  cuttin;;^,  then, 
if  by  p^aaibility  the  two  cuttings  could  be  couvtrt'^d  into 
four,  and  the  four  were  cquil  to  the  two  in  point  of 
weight,  they  would  be  actually  approaching  tl:c  quantity 
s&id  to  be  grovn  by  Italian  rye-grass.  lie  coiiic:i;ed  tl.at 
he  waa  not  more  eiempt  from  prejudice  thau  ctlcr  persons; 
and  having  been  long  accustomed  to  ace  the  ordinary  grassca 
producing  frsm  five  to  aix  and  %c\'cn  tons  an  acre  at  the 
utmost,  the  announcement  came  with  startling  cfTect  on  hia 
mind  when  he  was  firat  told  that  from  fifty  to  aixty  torn 
might  be  grown  on  the  same  quantity  of  land.  It  waa 
aomething,  in  abort,  that  then  aeemed  acarcely  to  be  credited 
or  comprehended.    (Ilear.J 

Mr.  Sidney  wiahed  to  give  the  club  the  advantage  of  aome 
notea  which  he  had  taken  from  an  extremely  valuable  work  en 
thia  anbject,  which  waa  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morton,  and 
which  corroborated  what  that  gentleman  had  said.  It  wss  well 
known  that  the  cultivation  of  Italian  rye-graas,  though  a  novel (y 
iu  this  country,  In  J  been  cani  d  on  ux  Italy  for  a  vast  number 
of  years.  Irrij^tiun  cu  scicutiflc  pribc'plcs  could  he  traced  in 
thet  country  for  four  centuries;  and  for  i.carly  forty  >e^r8 
there  had  been  a  regular  dislhbution  of  the  scva^c  cf  Mibn 
over  the  adijacent  country.  Not  long  aiuce,  the  Ivist  In,  ia 
Company  aent  Lieut.  Baird  Smith,  an  ofllccr  of  englucers,  to 
Italy,  to  investigate  the  system  of  irri^'a'iou  parsucd ;  and  that 
gAtleman  made  a  report,  which  contained  a  vast  qnanti'y  of 
useful  information.  It  appeared  that  in  the  neigU'iourl  ooJ  of 
Milan  about  16,000  aercs  of  land  were  laid  out  iu  a  scieutific 
manner  for  inigation  with  the  sewage  of  the  tu'.vn.  In  the 
best  meadows,  thut  was  to  say  the  roeiuows  which  were  iniga- 
ted  with  the  beat  manure,  the  crops  were  cut  fuur  tiiiiea  a  year 
'—via.,  in  November,  January,  March,  and  April ;  and  three 
timca  for  hay — via.,  June,  July,  atid  August;  while  dairy  cattle 
were  fed  on  the  land  in  September.  The  result  waa  a  produc* 
tionofSO  tona  per  acre  under  ordinary  cireumatancea ;  and 
when  tbe  land  waa  manured  with  the  beat  Milan  sewage,  from 
67  to  75  tona,  beaidca  the  pasturage.  The  soil  consisted 
^liefly  of  deep  gravel,  overlaid  by  aand.  The  aewage  waa  dis- 
tributed by  being  paaaed  over  the  graaa  fields  during  the  winter 
montha  iu  tbe  form  of  a  thin  film  of  water,  whiah  waa  con- 
stantly running ;  in  the  aummer  montha  liquid  manure  waa 
only  applied  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morton— 
namely,  immediately  after  cutting -it  being  conaidered  highly 
iojoriona  to  apply  it  during  hot  weather.  Ue  would  oaly  add, 
as  regarded  the  comparative  amount  of  production,  that  in  the 
aame  country  only  from  24  to  25  tona  were  obtained  by  irriga* 
tion  merely. 

Mr.  Mbchi  had  aaid  ao  much  about  sewage  and  irrigation 
of  late,  that  bnt  httle  waa  left  for  him  to  aay  on  that  occasion. 
The  difference  between  an  abundant  aupply  of  liquid  manure 
and  the  non-appUcation  of  auch  manure  waa  that  between 
having  three  crops  and  having  no  crop  at  all  after  the  fint 
cutting.  He  trusted  that  that  diaeuaaion  would  promote  the 
application  of  the  aewage  of  the  metropolis  to  tbe  fertilisation 
of  the  diatrieta  around  it  Many  yeara  conld  not  elapse  before 
that  woold  be  witneaaed  on  an  extensive  acale.  If  farmen 
wanted  to  inereaae  their  profita,  they  ahonld  lay  down  pipea, 
and  aecuR  an  abundant  rapply  of  aummer  food.  There  were 
certain  perioda  of  the  year  in  which  they  obtained  neither  greeu 
food  nor  ita  reanlt— manure ;  and  the  oonaequence  waa  that 
the  torn  vaa  not  in  tnch  a  atate  of  prepardtidi  for  cercalt 
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as  it  would   be   wider   an  adequate  application  of  liqnid 
manure. 

Mr.  MooRB  aaid,  aa  he  waa  an  old  grower  of  Italian  rye-graia, 
pcrhapi  hia  teitimony  on  the  anbject  might  be  considered  of 
lome  value.  When  Mr.  KeuDedy  firtt  contemplated  layiog 
out  his  farm  to  be  dressed  with  liquid  manure,  he  recommended 
him  to  cultivate  Italian  rye-grast.  and  in  support  of  that  recom- 
mendation referred  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  of 
Willesden.  Mr.  Kennedy  at  first  objected  that,  the  climate 
of  Ayrshire  being  damp,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
result  would  be  the  same  there  aa  in  the  warm  climate  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  that  objection  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  experiment  waa  most  satisfactory.  What  made 
the  case  the  more  remarkable  was,  that  the  farm  waa  most 
inconveniently  situated  for  the  application  of  liquid  manure. 
Hsving  himself  cultivated  Italian  rye-grass  for  some  years  as  a 
biennial,  his  expeiience  bore  out  Mr.  Baker's  declaration  that 
the  best  period  for  sowing  waa  the  autumn.  It  ought  to  be 
sown  early  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  resist  frost 
(Hear,  hear).  In  this  respect,  there  were  advantages  in  that 
neighbourhood  which  did  not  exist  in  Scotland.  The  harvest 
was  here  generally  about  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  north  ; 
spring  vegetation  was  also  earlier ;  and  if  Italian  rye-grass  pro- 
duced such  a  bulky  produce  in  Ayrshire,  where  the  summer 
was  shorter  and  the  spring  later  than  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saving  that,  under  simiUr 
management,  an  equal  application  of  liquid  manure  would 
result  in  an  excess  of  60  per  cent,  over  the  production  of  Mr. 
Telfer  or  Mr.  Kennedy.  That  view  was,  he  believed,  sustained 
by  the  actual  production  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  of  Willesden.  He 
would  further  observe,  that  any  one  who  attempted  to  cultivate 
Italian  ryegrass  without  irrigation  would  be  disappointed.  The 
crop  was  more  adapted  for  irtigation  than  almost  any  other 
that  could  be  mentioned.  There  were  different  varieties  of  Italian 
rye-grass,  attended,  of  course,  with  different  results ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  no  grass  with  which  he  was  acquainted  reproduced 
itself  so  rapidly  with  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  Another 
great  advantage  connected  with  it,  waa,  &at  it  would  not  purge 
or  scour  cattle.  They  all  knew  that  clover  required  to  be 
managed  with  great  care,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  it 
bad  on  the  health  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Baker  obaerved  that,  as  fodder,  clover  did  not  scour. 

Mr.  MooRB  admitted  that,  after  it  had  acquired  hardness, 
it  would  not  scour ;  but  be  had  not  found  Italian  rye-grass 
producing  that  effect  under  any  circumatances. 

Mr.  MooRB  would  only  add,  that  he  confidently  antici- 
pated the  speedy  arrival  of  the  time  when  that  which  was 
now  polluting  the  water  of  the  Thames  would  be  applied 
to  the  fertiliaation]of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
He  waa  quite  aatiafied  that  Italian  rye-graaa  was  well  adapted 
to  enter  into  a  rotation  in  agriculture.  Most  farmers,  he 
believed,  had  discovered  that  do? er  could  not  be  repeated  on 
the  aame  aoil  without  a  number  of  years  haviag  intervened. 
Italian  rye-grass,  viewed  aa  a  aubstitute  for  clover,  would  come 
in  equally  well  for  soiling  and  for  feeding  stock  in  summer, 

Mr.  Bradshaw  had  been  for  several  years  a  cultivator  of 
Italian,  rye-grass,  and,  though  he  had  never  obtained  such 
results  as  Mr.  Morton  adduced,  he  had  carried  on  the  cul- 
tivation with  eonaiderable  advantage  to  himself,  his  mode  of 
proceeding  being  one  which  any  other  farmer  might  adopt. 
He  aowed  for  pasture  four  gallons  of  Italian  rye-grass  seed, 
with  81bs.  of  white  clover,  and  61bs.  of  trefoil ;  for  cuttings  2 
gsllons  of  the  grass-seed,  with  I4lbs.  of  red  clover.  His 
crops  had  been  very  great ;  indeed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
aaying  that  in  the  lut  spring  the  crops  saved  hia  ewes  and 
lunbs.     Hia  farm  waa  in  Surny,  and  he  bad  aabitituted 


Italian  rye-grasa  for  rye^  which  waa  grown  in  that  oouBty. 
Italian  rye  grass  came  in  as  food  for  the  ewes  aad  Umbs 
equally  early  with  rye.  He  had  never  acen  it  grown  in 
this  country  with  the  aid  of  irrigation;  but  when  giowa 
simply  either  with  white  or  red  dover,  it  produced  a  very 
good  crop.  As  sneoesa  very  greatly  depended  on  the  qoslity 
of  the  seed,  he  waa  exceedingly  careful  whence  he  obtsined 
it,  generally  resorting  for  it  to  Mr.  Parkinaon,  of  Ley  Fields, 
who  had  deservedly  a  great  reputation  for  his  seed.  He  bid 
seen  Italian  rye-grass  in  Nottinghamahire  ankle^eep  in 
February ;  and  he  himself  had  some  of  that  depth  in  Msrck 
last  year. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  many  years  ago,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  he  obtained  a  very  bad  deacription  of  seed ;  sad 
the  result  was  such  that  he  became  prejudiced  against  the 
cultivation  of  Italian  rye-graas,  and  never  cultivated  it  assin 
until  last  autumn.  A  better  kind  of  seed  had  reoeotly 
been  introduced  into  WilUbire.  It  bad  there  become  the 
practice  to  sow  it ;  and  his  prejudice  aj^nat  it  having  bea 
removed  by  observation  and  experience,  he  wu  that  ycsi 
growing  80  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass  himself. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  make  two  or  three  obsenri* 
tions  before  this  discussion  waa  condnded.  He  had,  ia  it- 
fcreuce  to  this  interesting  subject,  been  placed  in  a  sooiewbst 
similar  position  to  that  of  the  last  speaker.  A  few  ycsrs  sgo 
he  got  some  Italian  rye  grass  seed  from  a  ndghboiniag 
seedsman,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  quite  diiguited 
with  the  whole  affair.  By  chance,  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
he  obtained  a  better  description  of  seed ;  and  he  wu  happy 
to  state  tbat  be  was  now  exceedingly  satisfied  with  tbs 
result — a  result  which  was  obtained  without  irrigation.  He 
had  seen  quite  enough  of  Italian  rye-graas  to  convince  biffl 
that,  even  without  the  advantage  of  irrigaticm,  it  wss  s  ve^ 
superior  and  an  extremely  useful  plant :  with  irrigatiw  iti 
value  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  enhanced.  It  wu  satisbctoy 
to  him  to  find  that  on  a  aubjeet  ao  important  in  reltlion 
to  agriculture  the  general  tendency  of  the  discussion  wa  to 
corroborate  the  views  put  forth  by  Mr.  Morton ;  and  that, 
though  there  was  some  difference  as  to  quantity,  there  wu 
none  as  to  the  advantsge  of  cultivating  Italian  rye-grass. 

Mr.  Dbnton  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Morton  would  state 
whether  he  thought  Italian  rye-grass  waa  or  ma  not  cxhsnit- 
ing  to  the  land.  In  hia  opinion  it  waa  ao  ;  but  he  confessed 
that  his  experience  with  regard  to  ita  cultivation  wss  smslL 
It  appeared  to  him,  too,  that  when  76  per  cent  of  a  crop  wu 
water  or  waste,  it  was  very  questionable  whether  its  cultivatioB 
could  be  really  economical. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbsbit  thought  Mr.  Denton'a  first  objcetioB 
might  be  disposed  of  in  one  or  two  words.  Under  the  old 
system  of  agriculture,  it  being  impossible  that  any  farm  eoold 
produce  aufficient  manure  for  its  own  wanta,  there  no  doabt 
waa  such  a  thing  aa  an  exhausting  crop ;  at  present,  seeiag 
that  any  quantity  of  manure  could  be  imported  from  extrs* 
neous  sources,  there  was  no  such  thing  aa  an  exhausting  crop; 
the  term  had  no  longer  any  application.  With  respeet  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  Italian  rye-grass,  it  had  been  proved  by 
analysis  that  there  was  quite  as  much  nutrition  in  a  cn^  of 
that  kind  aa  in  any  of  the  root  cropa. 

Mr.  Mbchi  observed  that  there  wu  76  per  eent.  of  vtter 
in  a  rump  steak. 

Mr.  Morton  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Denton*s  qoestioB 
whether  he  considered  Italian  rye-grau  exhauiting;  be  bad 
simply  to  say  tbat  no  doubt  a  crop  of  double  the  sise  of  anothct 
would  take  more  out  of  the  land ;  but,  notirithstandiog  tbs^ 
it  would,  he  apprehended,  be  alwaya  preferred.  (Hear,  bcsr.) 
Any  immediate  exhauating  effect  prodneed  on  the  lead  wii 
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eompalated  for  by  the  circamttAnce  that  all  that  wai  fed  off 
the  land  retimed  to  the  farm.  In  reference  to  the  farm  jeene- 
laUy,  wbaterer  might  be  said  of  a  particular  portion  of  it,  in- 
ereaaed  prodaoe  could  not  be  a  diBadvantage.  As  to  the  ex- 
txaordinary  anoculenee  of  Italian  rye-grass^  that  vas  a  mere 
qoestion  of  the  age  of  the  plant.  Three  tona  of  full  grown 
gnti  was  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  a  ton  of  hay.  It 
wonld  be  a  mittake  to  anppose  that  these  crops  were  produced 
in  Italy  solely  by  irrigation,  large  quantities  of  artificial  manure 
beug  applied  in  Lombardy. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mbchx,  seconded  by  Mr.  Trethewy, 
it  waa  resolved — 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Club,  that  on  most  farms  a 
portion  of  land  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass,  especially  if  irri- 
gated in  the  manner  of  the  Ayrshire  farms,  to  which  their  attcu' 
tion  has  been  directed,  would  in  many  ways  be  very  advan- 
tageoua  to  the  farmers,  from  the  great  amount  of  the  produce, 
and  the  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  it." 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  rotes  of  thanks  to  the 
Cbairman,  and  the  introducer  of  the  subject. 


NATURE'S    LAW    OF    MANURING. 


8i>«^rermit  me  to  addreaa  your  readers  once  more,  because 
I  am  certain  that  if  all  the  manure  of  the  farm  was  converted 
iato  liquid,  and  need  in  that  atate  instead  of  the  solid,  it 
would  lead  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  land ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  earth  would  not  produce  the  same  quantity  of  com 
»  at  the  present  time.  If  all  the  manure  of  the  farm  waa  con- 
verted into  liquid,  and  equally  spread  over  it,  such  liquid 
vottld  be  absorbed  by  the  earth.  It  would  not  become  Bolid> 
sad  even  if  it  ahould,  it  would  only  be  in  the  ahspe  of  salts, 
which  would  again  become  soluble  when  rain  came,  and  espe- 
osUy  in  wet  aeaaona  or  when  rain  fell  in  excess,  or  in  a  con- 
tinoation  of  auch  (and  of  late  years  we  have  had  seasona  of 
dry  and  wet  weather,  or  courses)  would  re-dissolve  the  greater 
part  of  any  oonaolidated  matter  of  the  liquid  manure,  carry  it 
into  the  draina  and  ditches,  and  by  them  into  the  rivers.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  not,  it 
would  waste  the  manure  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  our  sewage 
fiom  towns  is  wasted  by  being  poured  into  rivers.  Mr.  Mechi 
talln  (u  I  have  read  in  your  valuable  journal)  of  supplying 
the  Isnd  with  sueh  qAntitiea  of  liquid  manure  until  it  runs 
twsycobnred  firom  the  drain  pipes.  Is  there  no  waate  of 
manure  in  this  operation?  Is  it  not  wasting  msnuressthe 
ttwsge  of  towns  u  wasted  P  If  it  is  not,  I  do  not  know  what 
wsste  meana.  Also,  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  all  farmera  to 
purchase  cattle  and  com  to  the  same  extent  as  Mr.  Mechi. 
la  his  balance-sheet  he  puts  down,  live  stock  bought,  £1,619 ; 
eoni  cike  for  feeding  purposes,  £1,021  lOs.  9ol.  If  every  man 
farming  170  acrea  of  land,  as  he  does,  were  to  purchase  cattle 
and  eon  at  the  aame  rate,  where  would  the  cattle  and  corn 
Gome  from ;  and  what  would  be  the  enhanced  value  of  such,  if 
ererj  farm  of  170  acres  required  such  ?  The  thing  is  prepos- 
terous ;  and  thia  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  liquid  manure, 
without  any  profit  on  the  feeding,  as  he  admits.  Neither  could 
you  pipe  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  with  iron  tnbea,  for  the 
esrrying  of  liquid  manure.  )Vhat  would  be  the  enhanced 
value  of  iron,  labour,  &c  ?  Where  would  you  find  the  money  ? 
It  is  sll  very  well  on  a  small  acale  aa  at  Tiptree  Hal),  but  not 
apjdicable  to  the  extent  advocated.  And  very  aoon  the  farmers 
could  only  apply,  if  all  were  to  carry  it  out,  the  liquid  manure 
o»de  from  the  produce  grown  on  their  own  farm;  and 
if  distributed  aa  advocated,  it  could  receive  it  only  iu 
homoeopathic  doses,  and  you  would  then  aee  the  cva- 
neccent  effeeta  of  liquid  manure.  Look  at  the  gravels 
■snd,  and  chalk  land,  in  farming  phrase,  how  soon  they 
ttt  up  solid  manure.  How  much  sooner  would  liquid 
Biuaie  be  re-diasolved  and  percolate  to  the  aubstratum  when 
nia  to  any  extent  fell,  and  the  land  become  impoverished,  if 
the  farmer  had  no  other  reaource  than  that  aupplied  by  hia  own 
linnl  and  if  all  adopted  auch  a  method,  it  must  soon  come  to 
that   Where  I  give  praise  to  Mr,  Mechi  is,  his  trying  to 


secure  the  use  of  tovm  aewage— trying  to  prevent  its  waste ;  a 
mine  of  weslth,  said  25  yeara  ago  to  be  worth  15s.  per  indivi- 
dual, and  that  of  Loudon  of  the  value  of  £2,000,000  a-year. 
All  praise  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  adopting  the  use  of  iron  pipes  for 
town  sewage  as  on  his  farm,  that  beipg  the  right  method,  and 
the  public  should  be  grateful  for  hia  experiment  of  auch,  but 
in  the  end  would  not  be  grateful  for  adriaing  the  whole  of 
farm  manure  being  converted  into  liquid.  Aa  I  ahowed  in  my 
previoua  letter,  nature  mannrea  by  the  alower  and  permanent 
decay  of  its  own  materiala,  husbanding  ita  reaourcea,  eo  that 
there  ia  no  waate ;  and  we  cannot  break  that  law  withont  in- 
jury to  the  land.  liaat  aeason  waa  no  test  of  the  liquid  ma- 
nure ayatem,  becauae  I  could  point  out  fanna  in  Glouceatershire 
and  Surrey  where  8  qra.  of  wheat  were  grown  per  acre  under 
good  farming,  without  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  and  15  qrs. 
of  oata,  and  on  land  the  rental  of  which  waa  about  25s.  per 
acre ;  and  as  an  expecienoed  farmer  remarked,  who  farmed  500 
acres,  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  piece  of  land  drained  with  tilea 
4ft.  deep,  and  manured;  there  beaide  it  ia  a  piece  not 
drained  nor  manured,  yet  through  the  effect  of  the  aeaaon  the 
neglected  portion  had  the  beat  crop." 

There  are  three  th'mgs  necessary  for  vegetation— heat,  air, 
and  moisture ;  deprive  it  of  either  of  those,  and  vegetation 
ceaaes.  How  mudi  then  will  alwaya  depend  on  nature,  becauae 
we  can  have  the  control  of  thoae  three  requisites  only 
to  a  limited  extent :  foUcw  nature  aa  your  guide,  and  you  will 
never  do  wrong.  I  oould  detail  aome  admirable  reaulta  of 
growing  the  aame  crop  for  years  in  sucousion  by  returning  its 
own  straw  to  the  land  it  came  off,  with  a  alight  addition  of 
other  manure  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  com  aold, 
far  Burpassing  the  Bloia  Weedon  experiment  in  yield,  and 
which  some  day  I  may  publiah.  It  ia  only  nature*a  operation 
which  never  errs.  I  am  no  diaparager  of  improving  the  ayatem 
of  agriculture  by  drainage  and  the  uae  of  town  aewage,  return- 
ing all  to  the  land  that  came  off;  but  I  do  disparage  the  con- 
verting all  the  farm  manure  into  liquid,  to  be  eventually 
wasted  and  carried  off  by  rain,  aa  town  aewage  ia  at  thia 
moment.  It  ia  breaking  the  great  law  by  which  nature  re 
plenishcs  the  earth,  and  would  be  attended  with  the  moat 
baneful  results,  without  yon  had  the  command  of  liquid  ma- 
nure ad  libitum ;  and  then  land  ia  often  in  a  state  when  it  baa 
already  had  too  much  moisture :  besides  on  the  plaatic  claya 
it  would  make  the  land  impervious  to  air.  A  few  yeara  ago  I 
visited  a  farm  in  Surrey,  highly  manured  with  guano ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  straw  was  aold  off  for  the  Ix>ndon  market, 
yet  thia  farm  was  for  a  few  yeara  kept  in  a  high  aUte  of  culti- 
vation, and  yielded  abundant  crops.  My  observation  was, 
"  You  will  aoon  exhauat  all  the  organic  anbatanee  of  the  aoU ; 
you  then  wiU  aee  what  your  cropa  wiU  be,  and  what  food  there 
ia  left  for  planta."    Aa  I  aaid,  so  it  waa ;  the  guano  not ' 
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■a!ficicnt  f«r  the  food  of  plftnti,  ibe  cropi  beetne  mBiIler,  ind 
the  perioa  was  obliged  a^ain  to  haie  recourse  to  solid  roenore, 
ia  otiur  words  adopting  natiire's  method  of  manuring;  and  he 
is  fully  convinced,  from  trial,  that  the  aoil  ahould  be  filled  aa 
much  ai  possible  by  organic  matter.  What  constitutes  our 
best  f(:i\i  ?  Those  fullest  of  organic  matter.  How  would  you 
imit<itc  tliem  ?  By  filling  them  as  much  as  lay  in  my  pover 
by  fibrous  matter,  such  as  the  roots  of  plants,  straw,  and  any 
other  organie  matter.  Mr.  Mechi  saya,  "Obserre  in  the 
cuttiu°:  of  raiilways  how  thin  the  surface  staple  of  the  land  is  ! 
Only  six  inches  or  so !  But/'  says  he,  "the  system  of  liquid 
manure  would  increase  the  depth."  I  deny  it,  without  spplying 
for  years  in  a  much  thicker  state  than  he  applies  it,  so  that  it 
could  leave  a  eedimenf.  Liquid  manure  might  stain  the  aoil 
deeper,  and  it  wonli  soon  be  washed  out  again  by  the  rain ;  hot 
as  for  making  soil  deeper  in  staple,  it  is  not  very  probable. 
Those  few  inches  of  soil  which  he  speaks  of,  is  the  decayed 
matter  in  part  of  former  regetation,  which  it  behoTei  us  to 
imitat.',  but  which  cannot  be  done  by  eonrerling  the  manure 
of  the  farm  into  liquid.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  form  such 
staple  by  the  gradual  decay  of  former  Tcgetable  matter;  and  is  a 
very  slow  process,  but  would  be  slower  by  the  liquid  method. 
I'  know  that  on  many  farms  the  liquid  manure  is  wasted;  by 
all  means  prevent  such.     It  is  only  man  that  waatea,  nature 


never  t  Bat  abe  would  do  so,  if  she eonveiied  ber  sbBd  nmni 
into  liquid.  It  is  the  vnivenality  of  aucb  as  leeoanended  by 
Mr.  Mechi  which  I  eoodemn.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  ICcdd 
allow!  sufficient  capital  for  piping  the  land  with  iron  tubes.  I 
have  used  the  waste  liquid  manure  for  years  when  in  ftmhif, 
never  suffering  any  to  go  to  waste,  or  be  lost.  I  nsed  m»  pipes 
to  earry  it  to  a  tank,  and  found  that  the  pipea  very  soon  be- 
came corroded  and  eaten  in  holes,  from  the  diemiesl  sctien  of 
the  liquid,  whereas  some  oarrying  pure  water  where  not  th 
least  affected.  Neither  could  Mr.  Wilkins's  sfsten  of 
carrying  liquid  manure,  u  practiaed  near  Beading,  snd  spplied 
under  the  soil,  be  csrried  out  on  a  large  scale ;  the  npesie 
would  counterbalance  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce; the  leakage  and  liability  to  get  out  of  order  would  be 
very  great ;  besides  the  expense  of  removing  the  land  to  fona 
the  bed  or  pan  would  be  too  great  ever  to  be  used  on  a  Isrge 
scale.  Many  aueh  experiments  no  doubt  are  valuable,  ssd  sll 
praise  should  be  given  to  those  who  experiment ;  bat  I  sm 
convinced  that  to  depart  ao  much  from  nature's  lavs  for 
the  growth  of  vegetablea  on  an  extended  scale,  would  lesd  to 
disappointment  and  baneful  results. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Youra,  obediently,       J.  Swan. 
Aclott,  Feb.  27<*,  1855. 


AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY    AND    MECHANICS. 


In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  we  glanced  at  the 
importance  to  agriculture  of  that  branch  of  Government 
entrusted  with  the  control  of  letters  patent ;  and  in  the 
present  have  to  review,  aa  there  promised,  the  worV  of 
reformation  in  it  now  in  progress,  so  far  aa  the  ehemieal 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  past  and  present  is 
being  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  farmer.  In  the 
former,  our  observations  were  necessarily  more  confined 
to  the  interest  of  the  patentee  than  that  of  the  public, 
bis  labours  in  surmounting  the  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  successful  agriculture  taking  precedence,  like  the 
labours  of  seedtime  to  the  reaping  of  abundant  crops  in 
harvest.  In  other  words,  every  patent  in  agricultural 
chemistry  and  mechanics  which  passes  the  Great  Seal 
OOiL'e,  being  a  step  male  in  advance  in  one  or  other  or 
both  of  these  sciences,  is  calculated  to  overcome  the 
stubborn  circnmstancea  of  the  soil,  conferring  important 
advantages  upon  the  landed  interest,  which  advantages 
we  now  propose  discussing. 

The  work  of  reformation  in  this  department  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  soon  publish  its  own  impor- 
tance. In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  mention  that 
to  the  farmer,  the  powerful  arm  of  the  law  appears  com- 
posedly determined  not  to  stop  until  the  huge  Patent- 
Office  iocubas  of  antiquated  times  is  fairly  removed,  and 
the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  mechanics  set 
free  to  enlighten  and  enrich  the  provmcea.  So  great  is 
the  difference  between  the  working  of  the  paat  and  pre- 
aent  patent  lairs  aa  almost  to  be  beyond  conpariaon ; 
for  the  former  placed  both  of  those  sciences  under 
a  bushel,  while  the  latter  ii  already  disaemioating 
their  light  so  as  to  enlighten  the  agTicultnral  body. 
In  other  worda,  under  the  old  statute,  "  specifica- 


tions,'' "  disclaimers,"  and  '*  memoranda  of  alterationi, 
were  enrolled  or  deposited  in  variona  Government  offices; 
sueh  as  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  Petty  Bag,  Sarolment  Office. 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  as  Keeper  of  the  Publfb  Records,  &e.,  &e., 
where  they  were  safely  placed  beyond  the  reaeb  of 
almost  all,  save  patent  agents;  and  even  they  themselfeii 
unless  where  a  record  of  their  own  waa  kept,  may  often  "» 
well  have  sought  a  needle  in  a  haystack  "  as  the  specific 
cation  of  many  a  patent.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet 
such  is  fact,  that  although  the  patentee  was  taken  bound  to 
make  known  his  proposition  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  yet  the  science  of  everj 
project  was  kept  separate  from  its  own  practice!^ 
the  public  receiving  the  latter,  but  th*  Uw  iht  former^ 
hiding  ii  in  a  napkin,  lik9  ike  wproJUuhU  itrv^t 
On  the  contrary,  specifications  under  the  present  statute 
are  printed  and  published ;  so  that  the  progress  now 
being  made  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agricaltaral 
chemistry  and  mechanics  will  be  duly  laid  before  the 
agricultural  public  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
Majesty's  Patent  Office,  with  the  joint  co-operation  of 
the  agricultural  press.  The  3fark  Lane  Espreu,  for 
instance,  will  now  have  weekly  to  review  the  different 
specifications  connected  with  those  sciences,  whca 
printed,  so  as  to  enable  its  readers  to  procure  copiei  of 
them  from  the  Patent  Office,  and  keep  pace  itself  with 
the  progress  of  those  soienoea. 

A  reformation  so  propitious  aa  this  ia  deserring  of  • 
more  detailed  notice;  and  in  order  to  do  ao,  ohserring 
brevity  at  the  same  time^  we  ahall  Jirei  gknoe  st  the 
Patent  Offioe  machinery  for  puMahing  speeifteatioos ; 
eeeandf  the  invalnable  information  wUeh  these  coavsy 
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to  the  publle,  more  eepecUlljr  the  agriealturDl  interest ; 
nd  loitfy,  the  propriety  of  the  press  and  patentees,  with 
tbdr  agents,  eo-operating  with  the  Patent  Office  in 
bringing  speciflcattens  before  the  public. 

1.  The  reading  room  which  was  opened  last  Monday 
in  connexion  with  the  Patent  Office,  will  afford  the  cor- 
mpondents  of  the  metropolitan  press  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  whole  of  its  records  free  of  charge,  and 
extracting  thereArom  the  progress  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical science  for  their  respectire  columns — and  not 
only  eorrespondents  of  the  press,  but  the  public  generally. 
The  thirtieth  section  of  the  sUtnte  (15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  83) 
anthorises  '*  the  Commissioners  to  present  copies  of  all 
neh  pnblieations  to  such  pnblic  libraries  and  mnsenms 
u  they  may  tbink  lit;"  io  that  in  all  onr  principal 
towns  a  copy  should  be  presented  to  some  library,  or 
ntueam  in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  press  and  the 
provinces.  Until  such  are  instituted,  local  papers  may 
quote  from  the  edumns  of  the  metropolitan  press ;  bnt 
the  sooner  they  haye  access  directly  to  the  publications 
of  the  Patent  Office  so  much  the  better ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  lively  interest  our  commercial  and 
BannfacturiBg  towns  take  in  the  progress  of  science, 
that  moeh  time  will  not  be  lost  in  securing  such  an  in- 
nloable  public  benefit. 

The  publications  of  the  Patent  Office  comprise  much 
more  than  the  printed  specifications,  disclaimers, 
memoranda  of  alterations,  and  indices  since  1852  till  the 
date  of  the  above  statute;  for  there  are  standard  works 
of  rererence  besides  these*  such  as  "  The  Chronological 
Index  of  Patents,"  granted  under  the  act  of  James  I., 
from  March,  1617,  including  all  those  which  were  com- 
n^eDced  before  the  Ist'October,  1852,  two  large  rolumes ; 
"A  Sabject-matter  Index  of  Patents"  for  the  same 
period,  two  large  volumes  ;  **  An  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Patentees"  for  the  same  period  also,  one  large  volume  ; 
**  A  Reference  Index  of  Patents,"  pointing  out  the  offiee 
In  which  each  enrolled  specification  may  be  consulted, 
the  books  in  which  such  specifications,  law  proceedings, 
&e.,  have  been  noticed,  also  such  of  the  specifications  of 
patents  granted  under  the  Act  of  21  James  I.  as  have 
been  published  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioners — 
one  Tory  large  Tolume.  Then  we  have  a  Tolume  on  reap- 
ing madiines,  English  and  foreign,  from  the  earliest 
period  on  record  up  to  1853 ;  and  a  series  of  specifioa- 
tiona  and  drawings  of  fire-arms,  projectiles,  &c.,  ftc, 
froml5tiiof  May  1718  to  31st  December  1853— nine 
Itrge  volnmeff.  These — with  the  chronological,  alpha- 
betieai,  and  subject-matter  indices,  specifications,  draw- 
ings, &e.,  since  1852,  and  works  to  which  reference  is 
made— form  a  pretty  compact  library  to  the  reading* 
foon  of  the  Patent  Offiee,  and  would  form  a  most  im- 
P^>rtant  acquisition  to  all  our  public  libraries  and  museums 
in  oar  large  provincial  towns. 

How  far  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  have  dis- 
cbirged  the  doty  of  their  high  offiee  in  terms  of  the 
above  section  of  the  statute,  in  reference  to  other  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  early  indices  just  individualized 
were  published.  In  getting  them  up  they  involve  an 
amount   of  labour  unprecedented  even  by  CrudMCk 
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Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  will  remain  a 
testimony  to  the  indefatigable  Industry  and  perseverance 
of  Bennet  Woodcroft,  Esq.,  so  long  as  England  has  a 
Patent  Offiee  to  contain  them  ;  bnt,  whatever  they  hare 
done,  one  thing  is  manifest,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  doty  no 
less  than  the  interest  of  every  public  librarian  in  the 
kingdom,  including  our  flourishing  colonies,  to  look 
after  so  invaluable  an  acquisition  to  their  stock  of  scien- 
tific literatnre  as  here  devolves  upon  them,  in  procuring 
the  works  of  the  Patent  Offiee,  publishing  the  progress 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  science  (and  not  only  their 
present  progress,  bnt  their  past  also,  what  has  lain  for 
centuries  under  the  bushel  of  Patent  Office  mismanage- 
ment) ;  and  we  hope  no  one  thus  situated  will  neglect  to 
do  so,  sacrificing  a  trust  so  sacred. 

2.  The  benefits  which  the  Agricultural  Interest  will 
receive  from  being  able  to  obtain  printed  copies  of 
specifications,  disclaimers  and  memoranda  of  altera- 
tions of  chemical  and  mechanical  patents,  in  connection 
with  their  profession,  arc  both  of  a  direct  and  indirect 
nature.  Directly,  for  instance,  specifications  of  patent 
manures,  preparations  for  steeping  or  pickling  seeds, 
washing  sheep,  curing  foot>rot,  or  any  other  malady, 
will  inform  farmers  of  what  they  are  composed,  so  that 
they  can  judge  of  their  efficacy  before  they  purchase, 
and  wh&t  they  should  cost ;  and  indirectly  they  would 
thus  save  themselves  from  a  vast  amount  of  imposition 
and  quackery,  to  which  they  were  subject  under  the  old 
system,  when  specifications  were  lost  in  the  mazy  laby- 
rinths of  Chancery-lane  and  Lincoln's-inn.  In  mecha- 
nical specifications,  again,  they  will  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  one  patent  machine  and 
another,  and  which  is  likely  to  suit  them  the  best,  pur« 
chasing  the  most  improved,  and  avoiding  the  incalcu- 
lable loss  sustained  by  working  with  antiquated  things. 
Or  sometimes,  it  may  be,  when  they  see  what  patentees 
claim  in  their  specifications,  they  will  only  recognise 
what  has  been  in  practice  from  time  immemorial  in 
some  secluded  district  or  isolated  case,  and  be  able  to 
act  aeeordingly* 

In  further  illustration  of  this  proposition,  we  shall 
quote  two  examples  lately  investigated  by  us~the  first  a 
chemical  patent,  and  the  other  a  mechanical  one.  And 
we  may  just  remark  that  in  doing  so,  we  make  the 
selection  just  because  the  specifications  of  both  are 
lying  before  us  at  present. 

The  chemical  patent  is  one  of  some  promise ;  bnt  the 
plan  the  patentee  proposes  working  it  is  the  reverse, 
while  his  charges  are  exorbitant,  and  will  be  the  ruin  of 
a  valuable  discovery  in  science,  at  least  to  himself.  The 
chemical  agent  he  patents  is  a  natural  product  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  and  using  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  not  for  the  express  purpose  to  ^ich  th* 
patentee  applies  it,  consequently  he  dannot  pre  vent  us 
buying  it  as  usual,  which  wc  can  do  at  present  dt  £lt 
per  ton,  being  £2  per  ton  more  than  when  we  last 
bought;  moreover,  an  hrfcrior  sort; ' gofed  eftougll 'for 
the  purposes^  to  which  the  patcnleb  api»ff*s  it,  '  can 
b«  had  at  srimethfng '  like  hatf  m  ibotwfy-  '»tt/  «* 
cannbi'  vsd  it  aecordk'p  io  %UjtropjHthnic\thiMi^ 
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lieence.  But  instead  of  the  patentee  gnnting  a  lioenoe 
to  me  thii  chemical  agenti  he  la  graaping  at  the  mono- 
poly of  ita  commerce  contrary  to  law,  charging  farmers 
J^80  per  ton  I  Of  this  sum,  about  jf  112  per  ton  goea 
to  the  trade  as  their  share  of  this  money-making  speen- 
lation,  leaving  ;£  158  per  ton  as  his  own  profit. 

Let  ns  now  introduce  onr  readers  to  her  Majesty's 
Patent-office,  where  under  the  old  patent  laws  there 
would  hare  been  no  altematiTe,  we  presume,  but  to  pay 
this  £280  per  ton  to  the  patentee  and  the  trade  for  this 
wonder-working  and  unknown  chemical,  but  where 
under  the  present  patent  laws  we  procured  the  patentee's 
specification  for  iwopenee'halfyenny,  which  disclosed 
the  secret  (an  article  of  which  we  hare  a  stock  on  hand 
at  the  aboTC  price)  and  let  us  then  ask  how  we  are  to 
proceed— use  our  own  at  £10,  or  the  patentee's  at 
j^80  ?  The  £112  is  no  doubt  an  effectual  bait  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  for  the  future  i  Still  we  can  yet 
procure  an  unlimited  supply  at  £12,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  an  increase  of  consumption  will  rather  reduce 
than  increase  the  price. 

The  question  is  a  practical  one,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  it  a  practical  answer.  We  ure  ready  to 
give  the  patentee  a  penny  per  acre  over  what  we  farm  as 
A  licence  for  14  years  to  use  his  patent — this  being  the 
legitimate  mode  of  procedure;  and  if  every  farmer  givea 
him  as  much,  his  fortune  will  soon  be  made.  But  before 
we  will  countenance  such  a  gross  commercial  imposition 
upon  the  public,  which  justly  boasts  of  its  commercial 
integrity,  or  before  we  give  £280  for  an  inferior  article 
over  whose  commerce  no  patent  can  extend,  we  shaU  try 
two  or  three  chemical  shifts  with  our  j£10  stock  of 
superior  quality  on  hand.  Had  the  patentee  charged 
only  £20  for  the  best  quality,  we  could  not  have  done 
so,  aa  the  expense  would  have  exceeded  a  hundred  per 
cent,  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  article;  but  £270  make 
a  broad  margin  to  work  upon,  and  neither  the  patentee 
nor  patent-laws  can  blame  us  for  making  the  best  use 
of  it  possible. 

The  mechanical  patent  which  we  give  ia  an  improve- 
ment, or  rather  an  auxiliary  part  to  machines  already  in 
use,  possessing  no  ordinary  merit.  At  first  the  patentee 
aimed  at  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  part ; 
but  here  he  miscalculated  the  force  of  circumstances— 
<•  turning  a  deaf  ear"  to  anything  told  him  to  the  con- 
trary. But  he  now  sees  the  soundness  of  our  remarks, 
that  he  who  manufactures  the  machine  must  also  manu- 
facture the  part,  and  is  preparing  to  place  the  mechani- 
cal working  of  his  patent  into  the  hands  of  our  great 
implement  makera  accordingly.  In  this  case  a  large 
drawing,  20  inches  by  28,  accompaniea  the  specification, 
both  costing  only  ninepenee,  and  would  enable  any  far- 
mer or  implement  maker  not  only  to  judge  of  its  merits, 
but  arrive  at  the  above  conclusion  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  patent,  and  the  best  plan  of  carrying  it  out  for  the 
mutual  interest  of  farmers^  implement  makers,  and 
patentee. 

On  this  head,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  no  farmer, 
•fter  this,  ought  to  purchase  any  patented  article  what- 
ever under  the  present  statute,  until  he  has  first  pur- 
chased the  patentees'  spedfication  of  it.  In  other  words,  I 


the  latter  is  the  sclenee  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the 
two  ought  alwaya  to  go  together.  As  the  knowledge  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  mechaniea  becomes  more 
general  among  them,  we  have  no  doubt  but  this  rule 
will  be  universally  followed  ;  and  that  it  should  be  n 
already  is  manifest,  from  the  examplea  we  hare  giTeo, 
mora  especially  the  chemical  one.  Mechanical  propoii- 
tions  carry  their  own  evidence  bf  merit  upon  their  lu- 
face,  while  experiments  are  easily  and  satis&etorilj 
made ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  chemistry,  firom  the  com- 
plicated nature  and  diversity  of  circumstances  invoWed, 
imperceptible  to  the  eye. 

3.  Our  third  proposition  involves  the  question  of  lir- 
mors  getting  spedfieations  of  patents,  lliat  they  mrald 
give  twopence-halfpenny  to  know,  before  purchising, 
whfit  this  or  that  patent  manure  or  other  artide  wii 
made  of,  which  ia  probably  the  average  price  of  the 
specificationa  of  chemical  patents,  is,  we  think,  so 
more  than  reaaonable  to  suppose ;  and  as  the  tvenge 
price  of  mechanical  specifications  will  be  under  a 
shilling,  many  of  them  would  give  this  small  ram 
also  to  procure  the  only  anthoriaed  version  of  the 
science  of  their  new  implement.  Conseqaentlj, 
through  what  channel  are  they  to  get  these  iuvalusble 
cheap  publicationa  of  the  Patent  Office  ?  It  is  omil 
for  booksellers  to  advertise,  charging  a  long  price  to 
cover  expenses  and  profit ;  but  the  Patent  Office  odIj 
sells  to  accommodate  the  public,  few  of  whom  in* 
terested  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
mechaniea  aee  the  London  Gazette  or  J^ateni  Qfiet 
Journal,  in  which  its  publicationa  appear.  How  are 
they  to  ascertain  the  progress  which  those  two  sciences 
are  making  ? 

Several  plans  might  be  adopted  to  secure  this ;  two 
or  three  of  which  we  ahall  briefly  describe.    First, 
it   is    obviously    the     duty    and     interest   of    the 
agricultural   press   to    keep  pace   with  the  progrea 
of  the  above  aciences,  and  therefore  to  review  weeldy 
the  different  apecifications  of  new  patenta  as  they  are 
printed  and  publiahed ;  and  in  doing  ao,  the  number, 
date,  title,  and  price  could  be  atated  ao  as  to  enable 
readen  to  remit  the  amount  in  poatage-atamps  to  the 
Pateot-officci  which  promises  to  forward  the  specifica- 
tions to  order  without  delay.   Second,  patentees  or  their 
agents  could  state  the  above  in  their  advertisements;  or 
third,  purchaaen  could  demand  of  the  vendors  of  patent 
articles  a  copy  of  the  patentee's  specifications  before 
purchasing.    Any  of  these  plana  would  answer ;  and  if 
farmers  were  to  make  a  practice  of  not  purchasing  until 
they  were  in  possession  of  specifications,  vendois  would 
generally  adopt  the  second — not  only  in  their  adverdae- 
menta  in  the  columns  of  the  agricultural  press,  tut  alw 
in  their  handbills  and  catalogues,  and  we  may  jmi  gvtt 
a  timely  hint  thai  the  eooner  they  adopt  the  praetitti 
the  eooner  they  will  coneult  their  own  interett.    Their 
doing  so,  however,  would  not  relieve  the  sgricaltoral 
press  from  the  obligation  of  one  notice  of  every  spedii- 
cation  or  step  made  in  the  progress  of  chemical  snd 
mechanical  science;   but  one    such  notice,  howerer 
valuable  to  vendors,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  some  fanners. 
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la  diiehargiiig  this  duty  the  ■gricnltanl  pren  would 
obTiouly  be  lerring  the  mterett  of  both  the  Patent- 
office  and  patentee,  and  therefore  would  be  entitled  to 
a  gratattooa  copy  of  ipedficatbns ;  and  we  hope  the 
30th  aeetton  of  the  itatate  ia  broad  enough  to  coitt  this 
demand  or  rather  debt  of  the  Patent-office  iteelf. 

Such  is  the  important  work  of  reformation  now  in 
progress  in  Her  Majesty's  Patent-office.  We  could 
bare  said  much  more  in  its  fatoar ;  bat  we  hope  what 


has  been  elicited  ioTolTei  something  more  lasting  than 
mere  laudation.  There  is  no  other  branch  of  industry 
so  dependent  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  science  as 
agricolture,  and  therefore  none  more  interested  in  its 
progress.  Landlords  are  eqaally  interested  here  with 
their  tenants ;  and  both  most  perceivoi  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  the  publications  of  the  Patent-office  are 
desenring  of  a  timely  perusal. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  WsKKLT  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
28th  of  February.  Present :  Mr.  Milks,  M.P.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  BetheU ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  Mr.  Corbet ;  Mr. 
Edward  David;  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  H.  Devas; 
Bev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt;  Mr.  Majendie  ;  Mr.  Paine; 
Mr.  Pocock;  Mr.  Scott;  Mr.  Slaney;  and  Professor 
Way. 

Shkddiko.— Mr.  Jonathan  Gray's  model  of  an  eco- 
Domieal  mode  of  constructing  shedding  for  agricultural 
tad  other  purposes  was  submitted  to  the  Council ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  inventor  (through  illness),  was 
explamed  to  the  members  by  the  President.  The  frame- 
work eonaisted  of  rows  of  upright  posts,  formed  of 
Varked  larch  poles,  let  into  holes  in  the  ground  made  by 
an  soger,  and  held  securely  in  their  upright  position  by 
loDgitudtnal  and  transverse  metallic  wires,  ropes,  or 
n>d8  pasung  over  their  tops,  and  carried,  like  the  chams 
of  a  BQspenaion-bridge,  on  each  aide  into  the  ground, 
where  they  were  firmly  moored  and  kept  at  their  full 
itretch.  The  canvaa  sheets,  by  which  the  frame- work 
wu  covered,  were  secured  in  their  position  on  each  side 
of  the  shedding  by  elastic  holders,  which  accommodated 
tbemidves  to  the  varying  strain  and  dimensions  of  the 
canras,  keeping  it  constantly  at  even  tension.  Though 
intended  in  the  first  instance  only  for  agricultural  pur- 
poMi,  especially  as  a  convenient  awning  for  the  exhibition 
of  Uve-stoek  and  implements  at  agricultural  societies, 
tlie  principle  of  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Gray 
vonld  be  equally  applicable  to  the  construction  of  tents, 
iield  hospitals,  or  other  portable  and  temporary  cover- 
ings for  out-door  purposes.  The  President  also  ex- 
plained to  the  members  the  ingenious  minor  contrivances 
adopted  by  the  inventor,  in  the  details  of  his  plan,  for 
rendering  his  arrangements  complete. — The  thanks  of 
the  Couneil  were  ordered  to  Mr.  Gray,  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  submitting  his  invention  to  the  notice 
of  the  Council. 

AusTUALiAir  Whbat. — The  South  Australian  Local 
Committee  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  transmitted 
to  the  Council  a  portion  of  their  sample  bottles  of 
Adelaide  grain  received  back  from  the  Royal  Commis- 
aiooers  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley,  Bart.,  informed  the  Council,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  in  August  last,  that  although  the 
Autralian  seed-Wheat   had   not  succeeded  well  with 


some  of  the  members  who  had  tried  it,  he  was  himself 
partial  to  it  as  a  Wheat  after  Turnips  in  his  district  in 
Northumberland.  He  had  previously  had  good  crops 
of  it  and  a  good  sample ;  and  had  that  year  (1854)  again 
a  superb  crop  of  it,  from  the  produce  of  the  small 
quantity  he  had  received  at  a  Coundl  Meeting  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  He  had  of  course  changed  the  land  on 
which  he  had  grown  this  particular  Wheat. 

Stoppaob  of  Drains. — Mr.  Frere,  of  Roydon  Hall, 
Diss,  Norfolk,  having  frequently  had  his  improvements 
checked  by  the  stoppage  of  drains  on  his  property,  occa- 
sioned by  fibres  from  the  roots  of  trees,  had  recently 
met  with  a  plan  which  appeared  to  him  as  likely  to 
prove  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil  in  question.  It  was 
contained  in  Mr.  Brown's  second  edition  of  his  work 
entitled  "  The  Forester,"  in  pages  132—4.  Mr.  Frere 
had  adopted  the  plan  proposed,  to  a  small  extent,  as 
an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  he  would  in  due 
course  report  to  the  Council.  In  the  meantime,  he 
thought  that  some  other  members  of  the  Society  might 
possibly  be  induced  to  join  him  in  the  trial  during  the 
ensuing  spring.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Brown  would, 
perhaps,  on  applieation  to  him,  kindly  supply  the  result 
of  his  own  experience  of  the  plan  he  had  proposed, 
during  the  four  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  had  appeared.  Mr.  Brown's  shut- 
drain  among  trees  is  48  inches  deep,  12  wide  at  the  top, 
and  9  at  the  bottom.  In  filling  the  drain,  he  recom- 
mends rough  gravel  to  be  put  in  for  the  first  8  inches 
from  the  bottom,  on  which  bed  of  gravel  a  sole  of  slates 
is  to  be  laid  for  the  drain  tiles  to  rest  upon,  leaving 
between  each  sole  a  vacancy,  or  chamber,  I  inch  deep. 
The  tilea  being  laid,  are  to  be  surrounded  with  a  puddle 
of  good  clay  3  inches  thick  on  each  side,  and  over  the 
top.  This  covering  of  clay,  he  conceives,  will  prevent 
the  fibres  descending  into  the  tiles,  while  the  current  of 
water  filtering  through  the  gravel  will  induce  them  to 
remain  below  them,  the  chamber  between  the  soles 
being  intended  to  receive  any  superabundant  water  the 
bed  of  gravel  might  on  any  extraordinary  fiow  be  un- 
able to  contain.  Mr.  Brown  considers  that  such  a  drain 
would  keep  good  for  50  years. — Sir  John  Johnstone 
feared  tliat  such  drains  would  be  double  the  expense  of 
those  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way. — Mr.  Paine 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  double  tiles  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed,  and  these  were  found  fully  to  answer 
thepupoie. 
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Cock's -FOOT  Grass.— Communications  on  the  ▼alae 
of  the  Dactylit  glomerata  were  receifed  from  Misf 
Banister,  of  Steyniog,  Mr.  Grabnm,  and  Mr.  Scott. 
Miss  Banister's  paper  referred  to  her  own  experience  in 
the  caltiration  of  that  Grau,  and  to  the  various  speci- 
mens she  had  forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  Coun- 
cil; Mr.  Grabnm's,  to  his  comparison  of  the  Code's- 
foot  with  the  Italian  Rye-grass,  for  forcing  purposes, 
and  to  a  regular  series  of  experiments  on  the  productive 
growers  of  various  Grasses  by  means  of  irrigation,  in 
which  he  was  about  to  engage,  and  of  which  he  would 
furnish  to  the  Council  the  detailed  result ;  Mr.  Scott's, 
to  information  on.the  value  of  the  Dactylis  glomerata, 
given  by  Mr.  Fulton  in  his  prize  essay  in  the  Highland 
Society's  Transactions  for  October,  1853,  and  to  Mr. 
Lawson's  work  on  Grasses.-- Dr.  Calvert  remarked  that 
the  Cock's-foot  Grass  took  the  lead  of  the  other  Grasses 
after  mowing  until  the  frost  set  in,  when  it  was  destroyed. 
He  preferred  the  Tall  Fescue  (Festuca  elatior),  which 
eame  in  earlier  and  oontiaued  later,  being  at  the  same 
time  ravenously  preferred  to  all  other  Grasses  by  the 
cattle  and  horses.    He  wss  sorry  that  the  Fescue  in 
qaestion  had  not  been  one  of  the  Gruses  examined  by 
Prof.  Way  in  his  valuable  paper  in  the  Journal.    A 
full  account  of  its  merits  would  be  found  in  Sinelalr's 
well  known  work. — ^Prof.  Way's  spedmens  had  been 
supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Braveoder,  of  Gloucestershire, 
who  considered  the  Cock's-foot  as  one  of  those  Grasses 
that  indicated  good  land ;   and  it  had  been  found  by 
Prof.  Way's  analysb  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  grasses  supposed  to  be  nutritions,  ches^ieally  speak, 
ing,  Professor  Way  not  having  ascertained  practically 
how  far  its  flesh-forming  constituents  were  free  or  con- 
trolled by  other  eiroumstances  in  the  actual  feeding  of 
animals. — Sir  John  Johnstone  thought  the  Cock's-foot 
very  good  as  a  bite  for  the  second  year.    Much  of  its 
value  depended  on  its  enltivation,  the  grass  being  coarse 
under  those  circumstances  in  which  its  mtnsgement  was 
neglected.— Dr.  Calvert  had  devoted  a  lengthened  period 
to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  the  different  grasses, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  able  to  draw  up  for 
the  Society  a  report  of  his  results. 

Analysis  op  Manures.  —  Mr.  Bethell  having 
c'\lled  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  necessity  of 
tbe  Society's  publishing  a  table  showing  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  and  ammonia^  and  of  the  phosphates  and 
alkalies  in  the  different  substances,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  used  as  manures,  the  President,  Professor 
Way,  Mr.  Slaney,  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Mr.  Paine,  the 
Rov.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
atUresseJ  the  Council  on  the  importance  of  the  data 
which  such  a  table  would  furnish  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  in  their  estimation  of  the  market  value  of  a 
manure,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  their  particular  soils  ; 
and  the  Council  referred  the  recommendation  to  the 
Chemical  Committee  of  the  Society.— The  Council 
having  referred  a  paper  by  Mr.  Templcton,  on  Turnip 
Feeding,  to  the  Journal  Committee,  they  adjourned  to 
their  monthly  meeting  on  the  7th  of  March. 


A  MoNTHLT  Council  was  hdd  on  the  7th  of 
March :  present,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  President  (io  the 
Chair),  Lord  Berners,  Sir  John  V.  Shelley,  Bt.,  M.P., 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Joha- 
stone,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Sir  Archibald  K.  Macdonsld,  Bt., 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hodpon 
Barrow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Hamond, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Jonss,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Paine,  Professor  Simondi, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thompson,  Professor  Way,  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  and  Mr.  Woodward. 

Edward  Warner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Higham  Hall,  aeir 
Woodford,  Essex,  was  elected  a  Goveroor  of  Ibe 
Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

Adney,  John,  Rowton,  WeUington,  Salop 
AUnnt,  Henry,  CoUege  Green,  DaUin 
Aylmer,  Hugh,  West  Dereham,  Norfolk 
Bethell,  SUogiby,  Hackwood  Park.  Basingstoke 
Bovstead,  WiUUm,  Haekthorpe  Hall,  Penrith,  CaDberlsDd 
Cowen,  Robert,  Carliile 
Ellis,  John,  Artingtoo,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Farthing,  Walter,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somfwet 
Giabame,  Thomu  Matthew,  Walton  Hall,  Burton-on-TVent 
Qoodkart,  Charles  Emanuel,  Langley,  Beekenhan,  Keat 
Godd,  R.  W.,  20.  Coekspur-street,  Weatminster 
Gray,  Jonathan,  Upper  Finehlty  Road.  St.  John's  Wo«i 
Hartley,  Milham.  High  Honse,  Saadwith.  WUtehavn 
Heathfidd.  William  Banes,  20,  King^reet,  St  Jsmn't 
J»fferaoB.  Heniy,  Botherayke.  Whitehaven 
Noiiidge,  Joaias,  Bockiog  Hall,  Braiotree,  Eases 
Parke,  Charlca  Joseph.  Henbury.  Wimbornc,  Dorset 
Sowdoo.  Arthur  Robert.  WooUhorpe.  Hereford 
Spcakman,  Thomaa,  Doddington  Park,  Nantwich,  Cheshire 
Talbot  de  Malabide,  Lord,  Malaliide  Castle,  Dablin 
Templeton,  Andrew,  Clandeboyne,  Belfast 
Thompson,  William.  Dyke  House,  Hartlepool.  Durham 
Thompson,  Anthony,  Cross,  Whitehaven 
Tallant,  Prancis,  Bnahey  Grove  Farm,  Watford.  Herts 
Umfrefille,  8.  C,  Ingress  Abbey,  Greenhithe.  Kent 
Wren,  John  Hansell.  Stoekton-OB-Tees,  Darham 
Walter,  John.  Upehureh,  Sittingbonme.  Kent 
Walker,  John.  25.  Lonsdale  Square,  Islington 
Wiumill,  S.  P.,  Shopland.  Rochford.  Essex. 

Finances  .-'Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chnrmanof  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  monthly  report  oa 
the  aeoounts,  firom  which  it  appeared  that  the  cantat 
ea»h  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers  was  £3,241. 
He  also  laid  before  the  Council  the  report  of  the  Hooie 
Committee. 

Journal. —Sir  John  Johnstone  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Journal  Committee,  detailing  the  adrsaced 
progress  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  ^suing  Joly 
number,  their  recommendation  of  remuneration  forior- 
veys  and  researches  connected  with  some  of  the  papers, 
and  their  suggestion  that  the  names  of  Sir  StsffoH 
Northcote  and  Mr.  Dyke  Acland  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  committee. 

Agricultural  CuEMiSTRY.-»Sir  John  Johnstone 
also  laid  before  the  Council  the  report  of  the  Chemical 
Committee,  which  embraced  the  foBowiog  subjects :— 
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1.  fbibnfiikiMHam in th*  Bnmba  ot  ualjKi  mtdt,  at 
a  rediieed  charge,  ia  tiw  laboratory  of  Piofaaaor  Way, 
tkeaoDioltiair  dwmitt  to  the  Society*  for  ito  memberi, 
the  Duaber  in  tlM  laet  year  beiogmore  than  double  that 
in  the  prceeding  oae ;  Profeaaor  Way  lematkiag  on  this 
pomt,  that  the  retalt  was  gratifying,  both  u  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extending  application  of  artificial  manures, 
and  u  fnmithing  unmiatakable  evidence  of  the  increased 
eonfideooe  of  the  agricultural  public  in  the  deeitiom  of 
chemical  analysis. 

2.  Prof.  Way's  statement  that  the  high  price  and  increased 
demand  for  guano,  during  the  last  year,  had  led  to  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  adulteration :  also,  that  the 
ase  of  saperpbosphate  of  lime  was  becoming  year  by 
Tear  more  general,  and  a  greater  amount  of  skill  and 
capital  deroted  to  its  manufacture. 

3.  The  pngrees  BMide  bj  Prof.  Way  in  the  ossminalion  of 
those  eoaditions  of  soils,  on  which  their  peculiar  man- 
agement and  adaptation  for  particular  manures  may 
CTentuslIy  be  found  to  depend. 

4.  loeidoital  iuTCstigations  made  by  the  consulting  chemist : 
1.  Of  samples  of  supposed  specimens  of  Nitrate  of  Sods, 
sol  of  Salta  finNO  the  Nitre-beda  of  Mexico,  along  with 
UMtraetioas  for  lecogniiing  the  alkalina  Nitratea  made 
for  the  Foreign  Office ;  2.  Specimena  of  gennine  Guano, 
and  simple  nilea  for  tasting  the  value  of  deposits,  pre^ 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  use  cf 
Naral  Officers  in  their  research  for  Guano ;  3.  Examina- 
tion of  Btothert's  Manure,  made  at  the  request  of  Yis- 
ceout  Palmeiatoa,  for  hia  infomatioa  aa  Seeretary  of 
State  ler  the  Uoma  Departaaeni;  4.  Analysiaol  Poisoii- 
otts  OiUcake,  made  at  the  rcquc;it  of  the  Council  of  the 
Eociety. 

5.  The  direction  of  the  committee  to  Prof.  Way,  that  he 
would,  ai  the  consultiag  chemist  of  the  Society,  inrestl- 
gate  the  nature  and  eilbets  of  the  atraoephere  upon  soila, 
with  a  Tiev  to  the  pnUieation  of  a  paper  on  that  sub|tet 
in  the  Journal,  if  approted  by  the  Journal  Comouttee ; 
and  that  on  Wednesday,  the  ISih  of  April  neat,  at  12 
o'clock,  he  would  be  prepared  to  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  members  ia  the  Council-room  of  the  Society,  "  On 
the  recent  researches  on  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  relation  to  TegetatioB."  Other  lecturee  for 
the  season  will  be  announced,  when  their  aubjecta  and 
the  arraageaente  for  their  ddirery  shall  hare  been  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Committee. 

6.  The  remoral  of  Prof.  Way'a  Laboratory  from  Holies- 
■treet,  to  15  Welbeck  street,  where  greater  facilities  will 
be  obtaiacd  for  carrying  out  his  operations  as  consulting 
elwmist  of  the  Society. 

7.  lie  Commtttee'e  eonsideratioii  of  Mr.  BethelPs  snggea- 
tioa,  refaived  to  them  by  the  Weekly  Couucil,  held  on 
the  2Sth  of  February ;  aud  their  request  to  Prof.  Way 
that  he  would  draw  up,  for  publication  in  the  Journal,  a 
tabulated  at&tomest  of  the  analyses  of  the  difTerent 
manures,  both  natural  and  artificial,  having  regard  to  the 
oormal  and  STerage  composition,  and  ralue  of  the  ingre- 
dients, taking  as  a  standard  the  analysia  of  gnano,  pub* 
li>ked  in  the  Soeieiy's  Jonmali,  voL  x ,  p.  224. 

GuAxo-SuppLT. — The  Prealdcnt  reported  the  con- 
uaued  reception,  through  Lord  Wodehoase,  of  commnni- 
^f^ooM  from  the  Foreign-oflSoe,  oo  the  exteniiYe 
Kiearchea  vidertakfn  by  direetton  of  the  Earl  of 
(^luvBdoii  for  dflpoiita  of  guano  and  the  nltratet. 

Jvden'  AwARM.— Ob  tlie  motim  of  Mr.  Ribcr 


Hobba,  tli«  fbllowingreaolafcloiiy  of  wlileh  Mr.  Milward 
had  given  notice,  waa  carried;  namely — ^**That  a  Re- 
serre-nnmber  be  given  by  the  Jadgea  in  eaeh  elaas  of 
liTO  Stoek." 

AoEs  07  Pios.-*On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fiaber  Hobbs, 
the  following  resolution,  of  which  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
had  giren  notice,  waa  carried  (and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed accordingly),  namely :— '^  Tliat  a  apecial  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  to  recommend  aome  conditiona  in 
order  to  eaaore  the  agea  of  piga  ezhibitod  at  the  Society 'a 
ShowB  being  correctly  returned  in  the  entriea." 

EasATB  AND  Rbports  received  in  competition  for 
the  Prizes  of  the  Society  in  that  department  for  the 
current  year,  were  referred  to  tbe  Journal  Committee 
for  adjudication. 

Hia  Bxoelleney  the  Baron  de  Cetto  pieaented  a  collec- 
tion of  worka  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Munich*  The  New  York  SUto 
Agricultural  Society  tranamitted  the  last  volume  of  their 
tranaactiona.  The  Count  de  Gourcy  preaented  his 
agricultural  "  Promenades/'  "  Itin6raire."  and  "Voy- 
age,'' in  England,  Central  France,  and  other  continental 
diatricts.  M.  B .  Vicuna  Mackenna  aent  his  agricultural 
account  of  Chili.  The  Association  for  promoting  Im- 
provement In  the  Dwellinga  and  Domestic  Condition  of 
Agricultural  Labourera  in  Scotland  presented  copies  of 
their  first  Annual  Report.  Prof.  Simonds,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  Prof.  Morton,  as  joint  editors  of 
the  new  aeriea  of  the  **  Veterinarian,"  laid  copies  of  that 
work  before  the  Council.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnaon  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  paper  on  the  Application  of  Sewage 
to  Agricultural  Pnrpoae8.»The  Council  ordered  their 
usual  acknowledgmenta  for  these  and  other  presents 
made  to  the  Society, 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  March  14. 


A  Wekklt  Council  was  held  on  the  14th  of  March : 
present,  Sir  Robbrt  Prick,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair, 
Lord  Camoys,  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  Mr.  B. 
Almaek,  Mr.  Bethell,  Mr.  Caird,  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr. 
Corbet,  Mr.  Devaa,  Mr.  Grissell,  Rev.  L.  V.  Harcourt, 
Rev.  C.  T.  Jamea,  Mr.  Dyce  Nicol,  Mr.  Pocock,  Mr. 
Scott,  Profeaaor  Simonds,  and  Profeaaor  Way. 

Communications  and  PaESKNTs.«— Mr.  George 
Sainsbury  complained  of  the  annoyance  to  which  the 
breeders  of  choice  and  valuable  atock  were  aubjectod  by 
the  "  treapass  of  neighbours'  bulls"  when  turned  out 
into  adjoining  pastures.  Mr.  Towers  stated  his  opinion 
on  the  application  of  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of 
land,  adopting  the  viewa  of  Mr.  Wren  Hoakyns  on  the 
subject.  Captain  Kellermann's  paper  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  leaves  of  the  Black  Currant  was  re- 
ceived through  the  Foreign  Office  from  Lord  Cowley  in 
Paris.  Mr.  John  Howe  suggested  the  destruction  of 
rata  by  means  of  fumigation,  on  the  principle  adopted  by 
Mr.  Browne  in  his  well-known  apparatua  for  fumi- 
gating fruit  and  other  trees.  Mr.  Bethell  exhibited 
m  ft  mobi  aa  well  M  dry  itate,  of  rooto  re- 
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daoed  to  a  pulp  bj  mibhinarf •  The  Eut  India  Com- 
pany tranimitted  a  farther  inpplj  of  Pine  eeedi,  from 
the  Himalayan  and  other  diatrieti  of  lodia.  The  Royal 
HanoTerian  AgricaUnral  Society  preeented  a  copy  of 
their  Tranaaetioni,  for  which  the  Council  ordered  the 
Jooraal  of  the  Society  to  be  forwarded  in  return.   Prof. 


Wilion  tranimitted  a  collection  of  Uiostrated  Imple- 
ment-Catalofuea,  from  America. 

The  Council  having  ordered  their  uaoal  tdmowledg* 
menta  for  theae  commnnicationa  and  preaenti,  •djouwd 
OTcr  Wednesday,  the  21st  inst.,  to  their  weekly  needo^ 
on  the  28th  of  March. 


CUMBERED    GROUND. 


FIRST   STROKES   TOWARDS   THE 
"  CLEARING." 

"  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  approached  the 
spot  that  was  to  be  my  future  residence.  I  beheld 
a  vast  cedar  swamp !  The  soil  looked  rich  and 
black ;  but  the  water  stood  in  pools,  and  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  cedars  were  leaning  in  all  di- 
rections and  at  all  angles,  with  their  thick  foliage 
and  branches  intermingled  in  wild  confusion.  The 
roots  spread  along  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground 
so  thickly  that  they  seemed  to  form  a  vast  net- 
work over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The 
task  of  clearing  such  a  labyrinth  seemed  utterly 
hopeless." 

So  writes  an  emigrant  of  his  first  unpression  of 
the  Canadian  backwoods. 

Pretty  much  the  same  language  might  my  friend, 
Mr.  S  ■,  have  employed  as  he  contemplated 

the  scene  before  him,  where  the  rich  elements  of 
the  human  character  lay  so  hopelessly  beneath  a 
tangled  rank  overgrowth,  denuded  both  of  light 
and  air  by  that  monster  growth  of  vicious  habits, 
whose  gnarled  roots  ramified  it  in  all  directions, 
rendering  the  prospect  of  a  clearing  a  mockery, 
the  idea  of  cultivation  well-nigh  insanity. 

In  a  district  having  been  thus  impregnated  with 
the  seeds  of  evil,  and  saturated  with  vice,  for  along 
series  of  years,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  think  of 
effecting  by  a  single  will,  however  good,  the  desired 
change.  And  I  cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  S—  stood 
for  a  while  in  blank  amazement,without  essaying  once 
to  try  his  strength  against  the  obstacles  that  cum- 
bered his  ground. 

But  like  Bonaparte,  he  had  scouted  the  word 
impossible  from  his  dictionary,  and  like  another  great 
man — Lord  Mansfield,  I  think — ^he  looked  upon 
obstacles  as  "  things  to  be  overcome." 

He  was  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  set  about  his  work  of  reformation, 
andas  he  revolved  phin  after  plan  within  his  mind,  he 
determined  that  the  best  way  was  to  commence  his 
work  imperceptibly,  unostentatiously ;  avoiding  any 
course  that  might  startle  and  arouse  prejudice 
against  his  operations  from  the  first  It  was  de- 
cided to  set  before  his  workpeople  a  calm,  consistent 
example ;  an  example  that  he  hoped  might  sUentfy 


condemn  their  habits  of  dissipation,  and  by  a  Bensi- 
ble  contrast  induce  them  to  love  goodness  for  iti 
own  sake,  and  might  more  than  any  other  plan  gain 
their  respect,  if  not  their  afiTections,  to  himself 

Care  for  this  respect  and  affection  is,  I  know, 
commonly  despised  and  disowned;  but  whether 
they  own  it  or  not,  all  men  care  to  be  well  thought 
of.  A  man  will  frequently  exhibit  charity,  became 
the  incense  of  a  published  gratitude  is  a  plei- 
surable  odour  to  his  pride.  This,  however,  it  a 
bad  motive,  and  leads  in  tinae  to  bad  results,  and 
is  altogether  alien  to  that  ''  good  will  unto  men" 
which  leads  the  philanthropist  to  forget  himself  in 
his  desire  to  lift  humanity  from  her  degradation. 

To  conciliate  them  then,  to  make  hiswaybyacti 
of  kindness  to  their  hearts,  there  to  root  himself  and 
grow  up  in  their  confidence,  my  friend,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  philanthropist,  addressed  himself.  He 
spoke  gently  with  the  men  about  their  faiUiigs;  he 
showed  themhow  their  dissipated  courses  told  against 
their  own  comfort;  he  evinced  an  interest  in  their 
families;  he  gave  kindly  counsel  to  young  men,  with 
a  careful  reference  to  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  each.  Nor,  whilst  he  appeared  to  his 
labourers  in  the  relation  of  FHend,  did  be  for  an 
instant  lose  the  character  of  Master. 

A  few  of  the  irredaimables  fled  from  a  discipline 
that,  by  its  very  silence,  was  always  conricting  them; 

but  over  those  who  remuned  Mr.  S obtained 

a  marked  influence  and  command,  such  as  his  blus- 
tering, swearing,  or  less  conscientious  neigbboors 
sought  for  in  vain.  Supposing,  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  abundant  opportunities  of  obserring  what 
occurred  upon  his  farm,  that  he  got  less  work  done 
perhaps  than  those  farmers  who  assumed  more  of 
the  task-master  than  he  did,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing rejoinder ;  "  Indeed,  Mr.  S ,  but  you  are 

quite  wrong.  T'is  my  belief  that  you  get  more  work 
done  than  any  man  in  the  district.  A  glance  orer 
the  hedge  will  generally  tell  me  whether  my  neigh- 
bours Mr. or  Mr. are  from  home  or  not; 

but  I  never  see  any  difference  in  your  regular  men; 
I  never  look  but  I  see  them  at  work."  In  &ct,  Mr. 
S.  knew  what  work  was — his  men  could  rarely 
deceive  him  about  cither  piece-work,  or  day-work; 
but  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  business  is  not, 
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my  own  experience  teaches  me  to  know,  so  com- 
mon as  it  shoald  be.  Some  masters,  always  snspi- 
cioas,  and  expecting  to  be  "  done,"  approach  their 
men  with  a  growl,  and  leave  them  with  a  threat ; 
others,  from  want  of  knowledge,  award  their  praise 
or  blame  unjustly.  But  my  friend  exercised  extreme 
care  in  the  matter ;  his  men  observed  that  he  was 
conseieniious  in  the  distribution  of  his  approbation 
and  his  censure,  so  that  the  one  and  the  other  had 
their  full  weight  with  them. 

After  pursuing  this  system,  which  I  own  I  have 
only  imperfectly  sketched  out,  for  two  years,  and 
proved  the  policy  of  working  thus  silently  and  gra- 
dually upon  the  men  and  families  around  him,  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when,  having  subdued 
all  antagonism  to  rectitude  and  improvement,  he 
might  further  develope  his  plans. 

When  the  second  harvest  was  all  gathered  in,  my 
friend  gave  his  people  a  half-holiday.  Dinner  was 
provided  instead  of  supper.  The  men  were  invited 
to  it,  and  their  families  came  to  tea;  after  which  a 
little  amusement  with  a  magic  lantern  was  intro- 
daced,  and  between  times  Mr.  S.  gave  the  following 
address— I  say  following  address ;  but  I  can  only 
give  the  substance  of  it,  as  it  was  related  to  me. 

It  was  divided  into  several  parts.  Mr.  S.  exhibited 
first  the  relation  in  which  the  labourer  stood  to  the 
employer.  He  spoke  here  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain 
--of  how  it  implied  certain  conditions  and  imposed 
certain  responsibilities,  in  which  the  time  and  in- 
terests of  the  employer  were  to  be  rigidly  respected. 
My  friend  described,  secondly,  the  relation  in  which 
the  men  stood  to  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  Under  this  head  he  enforced  indus- 
try, sobriety,  providence,  the  claims  of  religion;  and 
the  laws  of  kindness  and  mutual  forbearance,  as 
the  nectar  of  domestic  life.  He  expatiated  upon 
the  power  of  example  to  a  rising  family,  and  disco- 
vered the  claims  of  that  family  to  the  careful  nou- 
rishment, supervision,  religious  and  secular  train- 
^  of  the  parents,  &c. 

He  exhibited,  thirdly,  the  relation  in  which  the 
employer  stood  to  theemployed.  He  showed  the  laws 
that  do  regulate,  and  those  which  should  regulate 
the  remuneration  of  manual  toil.  He  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  recognising  everyone  who,  with 
a  manly  and  honest  courage,  was  struggling  through 
vantand  privation  to  maintain  and  bring  up  a  family, 
u  a  fellow-worker  with  himself  in  the  great  field  of 
the  world,  to  whom,  by  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
i^ce,  he  could  now  and  again  lend,  when  needed, 
>  helping  hand.  He  spoke  of  the  duties  attaching 
to  property.  He  showed  that,  owing  to  the  dis- 
proportion existing  between  the  land  and  the  popu- 
lation in  this  country,  it  was  seldom  possible  that 
the  remuneration  of  work  should  bear  a  just  rela- 
tion to  its  btrinsic  value ;  and  that  society  owed  to 


the  poor  a  debt,  which,  as  it  could  not  repay  in  full, 
it  is  bound  to  acknowledge  with  kindly  sympathy, 
and  the  proffer  of  various  assistance,  in  lieu.  After 
giving  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  capital  and  labour,  he  concluded  thus 
— a  conclusion  which,  as  he  related  it  to  me,  im- 
pressed itself  forcibly  upon  my  mind,  and  for  this 
reason  I  can  give  it  nearly  verbatim, 

"  As  I  have  stated,  I  feel  under  a  kind  of  obliga- 
tion to  you.  I  am  unable  to  reverse  suddenly,  and 
at  once,  or  of  myself,  those  laws  of  society  that 
press  with  unjust  weight  upon  you.  To  effect  this 
change,  your  own  improvement  and  the  progress  of 
opinion  are  necessary.  But  I  can  at  least  tender 
you  the  consolation  and  assistance  of  a  practical 
sympathy.  Be  it  mine  to  see  to  the  comfort  of  your 
dwellings ;  to  introduce  you  to  a  better  system  of 
religious  instruction ;  to  see  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  village  school,  on  a  foundation  more  befitting 
the  character  of  our  times,  so  that  your  children 
may  be  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  a  blessing 
and  a  stay  to  you. 

"I  wish  to  encourage  you  to  sobriety,  by  teaching 
you  its  pleasantness,  and  to  prompt  you  to  pro- 
vidence by  making  you  prove  to  yourselves  that 
'money  saved  is  money  earned.'  And  seeing  that 
there  are  amongst  us  men  grown  who  cannot  read, 
and  lads  who,  for  want  of  stimulus,  have  lost  what 
they  knew,  I  have  determined  to  open  an  adult  class, 
certain  evenings  a  week,  through  the  winter  quar- 
ter, for  the  instruction  of  such.  And,  because 
with  all  work  and  no  play.  Jack  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  dull  boy,  I  propose  the  formation  of  a 
cricket  club,  to  play  certain  evenings  of  every  week 
during  the  summer  quarter. 

"  I  simply  state  these  my  intentions  now,  because 
we  are  idl  together,  and  that  you  may  take  them 
home  to  think  about  them.  We  are  upon  this  world 
for  our  mutual  enjoyment  and  improvement.  I  feel 
witii  you,  and  I  trust  that  my  designs  will  not  fail 
in  giving  you  a  measure  of  that  happiness  which 
we  all  covet  as  a  birthright." 


MAKING  WAY. 

So  soon  as  the  autumn  had  set  in,  my  friend 

Mr.  S began  to  make  preparations  for  the 

adult  class  that  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  winter 
evenings.  His  own  kitchen  was  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  or,  with  a  few  alterations,  an  old  out- 
house adjoining  it  might  have  been  made  available. 
But  he  thought  it  desirable  to  centralise  the  sphere 
of  its  operations  as  much  as  possible.    The  village 

of  K was  only  about  two  miles  distant,  and 

some  of  his  labourers  resided  there;  and,  as  his  de- 
sire was  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  philanthropic 
effort  as  far  as  he  could,  he  overlooked  the  incon- 
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venience  of  distance  to  himself,  and  cast  about  at 
once  for  a  suitable  place  of  assembly.  To  his  great 
satisfaction,  he  soon  discovered  a  room,  fitted  up 
with  desks  and  forms.  It  was  used  by  a  woman 
who  kept  a  dame-school  during  the  day,  and  was 
at  his  service  every  evening  of  the  week.  This 
fortunate  "  And"  was  eagerly  secured. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  by  placards  posted 
about  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  must  have  been 
curious  to  have  witnessed  that  small  beginning. 
Truly  a  small  beginning  !     There  were  but  ten 

men  to  meet  Mr.  S ,  and  eight  of  these  were 

his  own  labourers. 

Now  those  generalizing  philanthropists  and  ))o1i- 
litical  economists,  who  can  never  be  induced  to 
help  on  poor  struggling  humanity  but  at  the  head 
of  some  mighty  organization  which  is  to  revolution- 
ize and  reform  society  in  some  sudden  ^d 
impossible  manner,  would  not  have  been  seen 
in  such  a  slow  and  unpromising  movement.  But 
my  friend  had  long  accustomed  himself  to  contem- 
plate a  great  national  effect,  not  as  the  result  of  any 
corporate  movement,  or  any  universal  legislative 
enactment,  but  as  the  result  of  a  slow  accumulative 
process,  helped  forward  mainly  by  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  (Christian  philanthropy  in  our  land, 
and  at  length  completed  into  a  whole  by  the  simple 
apposition  of  parts  done  separately  and  inde- 
pendently. 

Very  well.  My  friend  had  faith ;  and  this  be- 
ginning, this  body  of  ten  men — numerically  dis- 
couraging or  not — was  the  basis  of  future  opera- 
tions. So  the  objects  of  the  class  were  explained 
in  simple  and  precise  language.  The  piursuit  of 
knowledge  was  likened  to  a  search  for  water.  It 
is  hard  and  deep  digging  for  water ;  but  when  the 
spring  is  once  reached,  the  water  rises  up  to  meet 
the  digger,  and  to  reward  hit  toil.  And  these  pre- 
liminary difliculties  were  in  no  way  concealed  i  on 
the  other  ham],  they  were  brought  prominently  for- 
ward. Mr.  S.  particularly  desired  of  any  who 
might  be  of  weak  and  irresolute  purpose  to  with* 
draw  at  once ;  because  unless  stimulated  by  the 
most  earnest  desire  for  improvement,  they  could  not 
benefit  themselves,  and  must  necessarily  retard 
others.  He  showed  them  that  his  part  in  (he  work 
was  small  in  comparison  to  their  own.  He  could  only, 
as  it  were,  place  the  tools  in  their  hands,  and  teach 
them  their  use ;  for  the  rest,  each  man  must  depend 
upon  his  own  unaided  and  determined  energy.  The 
four  hours  a  week  spent  in  that  room  would  stand 
them  in  little  stead ;  it  must  be  the  quiet,  perse- 
vering application  at  home,  on  the  intervening  even- 
ings, that  would  advance  them.  Nothing  that  is 
worth  the  having  is  acquired  with  ease. 

Directed  by  a  desire  to  conserve  the  virtues  of 
independence,  and  with  a  view  to  supply  an  addi- 


tional interest  in  the  adult  school,  Mr.  S —  deter- 
mined so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  give  to  the  men 
the  impression  that  they  were  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  their  own  improvement.  To  this  end  he 
threw  at  once  the  whole  management  of  the  school 
into  their  hands.  Upon  proposing  that  a  com- 
mittee of  management  should  be  elected,  Mr.  S — 
explained  that  as  the  work  of  this  committee  would 
be  to  decide  upon  the  admission  and  exclusion  of 
applicants  for  membership,  the  progress  of  the 
whole  class  depending  very  much  upon  the  unity  of 
its  parts,  it  should  be  formed  of  such  men  as  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  population,  so  that  cone 
might  be  brought  in  except  such  as  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  iive  of  the  men 
then  present,  was  accordingly  elected ;  and  ihej, 
assuming  their  oflicial  character  at  once,  with  a 
serio-comic  air  of  new-fledged  authority  curious  to 

see,  aa  I  learned  from  Mr.  S ,  proceeded  to  halkt 

upon  their  remaining  companions,  who,  being  well- 
known,  were  elected  and  admitted  to  memberiliip 
that  evening. 

I  may  here  say  that  this  plan  was  found  to  work 
admirably.  Members  were  proposed  one  week; 
and  as  upon  investigation  their  motives  for  joioicg 
the  class  were  found  to  be  good  or  bad,  so  was  the 
result  when  the  ballot  was  taken  upon  the  Diioea 
the  following  week. 

With  the  same  design,  to  make  the  men  the 

architects  of  their  own  institution,  Mr.  S Bohse- 

quently  submitted  to  their  consideration  and  ap- 
proval one  of  a  series  of  rules,  and  in  its  changed 
or  unchanged  state,  took  the  sense  of  the  meoben 
upon  it.  Modified  and  accepted^  they  stood  u 
follows : — 

RULES 
ron  THB  woaKiNO  iism's  school. 

let.  That  this  room  will  be  open  every  Moadsf  vii 
Tlimrsday  evening  from  7  till  9  o'elook. 

2Qd.  That  any  member  five  mhmtes  bcUnd  the  tiiM 
will  pay  a  forfeit  of  one  penny  ;  any  mambsr  sbiest  the 
whole  evening  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fioe  of  two- 
pencei  except  in  esse  of  illness }  and  aay  BMnber  th- 
lent  two  successiTe  evenings,  without  being  ahk  to 
prodace  two  witnesses  from  the  claas  to  certify  his 
inability  to  attend,  will  have  his  name  struck  off  the  lift. 

3rd.  That  all  money  so  paid  in  forfeiU  ihallgoto 
defray  the  expenses  of  lighting  and  warming  this  rooo* 

4th.  That  every  member  shall  oome  provided  with  s 
Bible,  a  large  ^TatCf  and  a  penei). 

5th.  That  order  must  be  strictly  kept ;  to  en«« 
which,  talking  cannot  be  allowed  amongst  the  nevbert 
during  tbehomrs  of  bosiness. 

6tli,  That  the  greatest attentbn  must  bspaidtsiQ 
tiM  InslnMtion  given  in  this  room,  and  that  the  kutm 
given  to  be  prepsrsd  at  hone  sbaU.  witbeat  bih  ^ 
leady  npoA  the  neat  evening  of  assembly. 
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7th.  Thftt  no  one  beoeaUi  the  age  of  fifteen  eta  be 

tdmittad* 

Mr.  S.  bumoroQtly  observed,  attheconclueion  of 
this  part  of  tbe  business,  that "  having  enacted 
their  oirn  laws,  they  in  honour  must  be  the  last 
persons  expected  to  break  them  1"  And  as  the 
rnks  were  read  over  to  every  fresh  roember,  and 
hia  assent  to  them  obtained,  they  were  all  bound 
hj  the  same  responsibility  to  respect  them. 

1  give  the  rules  just  as  they  are,  simply  because 
I  think  they  may  be  useful  to  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  follow  my  friend's  example  without 
knowing  exactly  how  to  go  about  it.  A  question 
may  be  raised,  perhaps,  respecting  the  second  re- 
gnlation,  as  being  too  severe ;  but  Mr.  S.  told  me 
that  it  was  to  it  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
tpeedy  success.  Nothing,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
can  be  done  with  an  irregidar  attendance  or  with* 
out  punctuality. 

During  the  first  session,  and  throughout  all 
those  fluctuations  that  always  accompany  such  a 
worlc  as  this,  my  friend-=-save  on  one  occasion — 
WIS  always  found  in  his  place  ai  the  time  of  meet- 
ing; encouraging  all  by  his  cheerfnl  temper  and 
Kcnuine  good  will.  His  patience  with  the  dull  was 
beyond  all  praise. 

Upon  consulting  the  register  that  was  kept,  it 
appeared  that  from  ten  the  numbers  rose  to  fifty, 
tnd  then  diminished  to  forty-two ;  that  seven  of 
these  forty-two  scholars  were  present,  and  in  time, 
every  one  of  tht  thirty*two  evenings;  that  fourteen 
were  absent  four  evenings ;  eleven,  nine  i  six, 
twelve;  and  four,  thirteen  evenings. 

The  practical  working  of  the  school  I  must  show 
npoQ  a  future  occasion. 


DROPPING   THB    SEED. 

The  swamp  is  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
beneficent  skill  of  civilization.  Courage !  perse- 
verance !  The  work  of  felling,  grubbing,  burning, 
and  draining  completed,  and  the  rich  golden  fruit 
of  well-directed  toil  shall  be  seen  waving  in  triumph 
orer  the  howling  waste.  Hurrah  !  light  hreaks  in 
to  disturb  the  heavy  masses  of  shade,  and  the  bud 
of  promise  peeps  forth  timidly  here  and  there,  to 
assure  the  heart,  and  nerve  the  arm  of  the  patient 
toiler. 

Many  aire  they  who  have  received  from  their 
relatives  or  friends  in  the  bush  such  a  bit  of  cheer- 
fal  intelligence.    It  was  with  some  such  prelude 

that  my  friend,  Mr.  S sent  me  the  narrative 

of  his  labours  in  the  village  of  K ;  a  narrative 

that  I  will  now  continue. 

Good  readers,  try  and  picture  the  spacious  old 
school-room,  lit  up  by  the  candles^  distributed  at 


intervals,  upon  the  two  rows  of  desks  that  reach 
from  end  to  end,  together  with  the  cheery  blaze 
from  a  large  fire.  How  snug  and  warm  it  all  looks 
— a  fact  evidently  appreciated  by  the  sturdy  in- 
telligent faces  that  are  animated  thereby.  The 
same  thought  seems  to  strike  all  thoEe  busy  fellows 
plying  hand  and  brain ;  but  enter  the  room  a  little 
before  seven  o'clock,  with  Mr.  S.,  and  observe  the 
bustling  importance  of  the  "Committee  men"  as 
they  place  the  lights,  coax  the  fire,  arrange  the 
seats,  and  prepare  the  large  black  board  for  its 
passive  duties.  The  clock  strikes,  and  to  the 
minute  the  muster-roll  is  called,  and  the  attend- 
ance registered  ;  forfeits  are  then  taken,  and  new 
members  proposed  or  elected.  Such  preliminaries 
being  speedily  despatched,  and  those  slate  exercises 
looked  over  and  corrected,  that  have  employed  the 
intervening  evenings  at  home,  the  immediate  busi- 
ness of  the  night  begins. 

The  school  now  divides  into  two  classes— the 
1st  reading  class,  consisting  usually  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number ;  and  the  2nd,  there- 
fore, of  the  remaining  fourth.  While  the  Ut  class 
is  reading,  the  second  is  writing  upon  slates,  having 
a  large  copy  npon  the  black  board  before  men* . 
tinned ;  and  Mr.  S.  finds  time  now  and  then,  while 
listening  to  the  reading,  to  move  from  one  to 
another  with  advice,  help,  and  encouragement. 

Although,  much  against  his  better  judgment, 
my  friend,  during  the  first  winter,  was  obliged  to 
use  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  reading  book  :  he 
commenced  the  Old  Testament  History,  and  made 
considerable  and  very  gratifying  progress  in  it. 
Before  parting  for  the  night,  the  extent  of  the  next 
evening's  lesson  was  pointed  out,  and  each  member 
was  expected  to  have  read  over  several  times  at 
home  the  chapter  or  chapters  alluded  to.  The  use 
of  this  rule  is  obvious,  from  the  number  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  words,  &c.,  which  fre- 
quently meet  Mr.  S.—a  laudable  curiosity  he  takes 
care  to  cultivate.  As  the  reading  is  going  on,  he 
explains  every  word  that  may  appear  to  require  it, 
and  he  furnishes  a  running  comment  upon  the 
entire  lesson.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  slow  pro* 
cess ;  but  it  is  a  sure  one,  A  man  wants  to  read, 
not  with  fluency,  but  with  intelligence.  My  friend 
told  me  that  he  knew  one  man  who  could  read  any 
ordinary  paragraph  with  as  great  facility  as  him- 
self, and  yet  could  not  give  a  rational  anbwer  upon 
any  one  part  of  it.  The  wisdom  of  his  blow,  but 
successful,  process  was  evident  enough,  when  he 
came  to  interrogate  the  man  on  what  they  had 
readi  at  the  close  of  the  exercise :  this  he  always 
did.  At  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shyness  and 
pride ;  but  when  this  was  overcome,  the  scene  was 
quite  an  animating  one,  and  the  desire  to  be  first 
with  an  answer  irade  the  men  pore  over  and  master 
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the  subject  at  home^  with  an  asridoity  they  other- 
wise would  not  have  employed. 

Then  comes  the  turn  for  class  2  to  read,  class 
1  writing  in  the  meantime.  Just  f^cy  a  motley 
group — old  men,  some  bent  nearly  double  by  age ; 
others  hale,  but  silver-headed ;  middle-aged  men, 
and  youths  of  fifteen :  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  Not 
one  knows  a  letter.  What  would  you  do,  good 
reader  ? 

My  friend  hit  upon  a  scheme  of  teaching  them 
to  read  that  succeeded  admirably,  but  which  in  its 
execution  required  of  him  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  patience.  He  very  properly  observed  to  me, 
when  speaking  upon  this  difficulty,  **  But  I  could  not 
draw  back.  I  had  always  been  an  advocate  for  re- 
form, and  here  at  once  was  my  sincerity  challenged. 
A  sphere  of  work  opened  out  before  me,  in  which 
I  could  achieve  more  real  good  for  the  world  than 
by  any  amount  of  platform  declamation,  than  by 
any  puppet-play  of  men,  or  any  overweening  atten- 
tion to  the  Punch-and-Judyism  of  Statesmanship. 
Penetrate  the  dark  masses  of  this  people  with  the 
divine  light  of  a  vivifying  truth — create  with  labo- 
.  nous  endeavour  a  thinking  and  a  reading  public, 
and  the  superiority  of  our  representative  institutions 
shall  then  be  upheld  to  the  gaze  of  an  admirant 
world.  Very  well,  here  was  my  duty.  I  could  not 
perform  the  functions  of  schoolmaster  to  all  Eng- 
land ;  but  ih  this  my  allotted  sphere  I  could  work, 
and  did  work ;  hoping  not  only  that  the  fire  of  my 
zeal  might  kindle  the  zeal  of  others  around  me, 
but  hoping  that  I  was  not  the  only  man  in  the 
country  animated  by  a  like  purpose.  Patient  self- 
sacrifice — what  is  it,  in  comparison  with  the  splen- 
dour of  those  results  it  may  produce  ?  Pursued  to 
their  final  issues,  are  they  not  redemption  from 
those  curses  of  ignorance  and  vice,  amid  whose 
threatening  billows  the  straining  vessel  of  our  State 
pitches  and  tosses,  making  difficult  way,  and  some- 
times no  way,  but  rather  retrograding  i"  'Tes,"  re- 
joined I ;  "  but  before  we  can  sit  down,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  doing  thoroughly  and  well  what  lies 
within  the  compass  of  our  strength,  there  must  be 
a  conquest  over  the  pride  of  our  nature — a  calling 
in  of  the  fancy ;  we  must  resign  the  glory  of  de- 
vising a  magnificent  whole,  and  count  it  enough  to 
have  rendered,  in  our  narrow  sphere  and  in  our 
little  day,  the  contribution  of  a  part  to  the  good  of 
human  society."  "Great  moral  or  economical 
changes,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers, "  are  not  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  single  arm,  but  of  many."  To  the  uni- 
versalists  in  science  we  stand  not  indebted  for  her 
present  progress  and  elevation,  but  to  the  separate 
labours  of  many,  in  distinct  fields.  The  glare  of 
publicity  may  not  follow  the  solitary  worker,  but  the 
worth  and  efficacy  of  his  labours  will  gain  him 
many  imitators. 


Well,  but  to  revert  to  this  second  dass.  Mr.  S. 
printed  a  number  of  good-sized  alphabets  upon 
cardboard,  and  cut  the  letters  out  in  squares.  A 
certain  number  of  them  were  tumbled  out  before 
each  man,  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  assorting  all 
of  a  kind.  This  familiarized  the  eye  with  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  letters.  When  this  step 
was  gained,  Mr.  S.  printed  a  scripture  teit  upon 
the  black  board,  requiring  each  of  them  to  amnge 
his  letters  in  the  same  order  on  the  desk  before 
him ;  and,  while  this  tedious  process  was  going 
forward,  he  had  time  to  attend  to  the  writing  of  the 
first  class.  The  letters  being  properly  placed,  he 
spelt  the  first  word,  and  alternately  each  member 
of  the  class  did  the  same.  He  then  pronounced  it, 
and  was  again  followed  by  the  men.  When  one 
word  was  conquered,  another  was  in  the  same  way 
acquired,  until  the  whole  verse  was  thus  analysed. 
The  verse  then  passed  round  the  dass,  each  man 
pronouncing  one  word  in  auccession,  backwards 
and  forwards,  again  and  again,  until  they  ceased  to 
hesitate.  Mr.  S.  then  pronounced  the  whole  pat- 
sage,  dwelling  with  distinct  utterance  upon  every 
syllable,  and  the  men  in  turn  did  likewise. 

The  verse  chosen  usually  contained  in  it  some 
maxim  or  moral  sentiment,  likely  by  its  simplicity 
to  attach  itself  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  read- 
ers. My  friend  mostly  contrived  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  it  under  the  guise  of  a  few  questions  and 
remarks ;  and  he  expected  them  so  to  master  it  at 
home,  as,  on  the  next  occasion  to  be  able  to  read  H 
with  ease,  and  show  that  they  understood  it. 

This  process  is  tedious,  but  its  results  are  pleas* 
ing  in  the  extreme.  The  gratitude  of  the  blind  man 
recovered  to  sight  is  not  more  lively  than  that  of 
some  of  these  poor  fellows  to  whom  is  thus  given 
the  use  of  their  faculties, 

I  have  now  recorded  the  work  of  about  an  boor 
and  ten  minutes.  I  must  speak  of  the  latter  engage- 
ments of  the  evening  on  another  occasion. 

F.  R.S. 


BURNET  (FoTBRiVK  sa^nguisorba  of  botany) 
18  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  on  dry  npland  pastnref 
and  in  calcareous  soils.  It  was  first  introdnced  to  the 
notice  of  the  agriculturist  by  Mr.  Rocqac,of  Waltham- 
green,  in1700.  Since  that  time  the  nameroos  trials 
that  have  been  made  of  it,  as  a  plant  for  ptstore  and 
for  hay,  have  not  proved  it  cqaal  to  laceme,  clorer,  or 
sainfoin,  except  on  soils  where  these  plants  do  not 
succeed.  The  chief  property  that  gives  valae  to  baraet 
is  its  handy  nature,  keeping  green  all  winter,  sod  alio 
its  early  growth.  T  f  left  uncut  in  antumoi  it  will  afford 
green  food  from  October  till  April.  On  soils  agreeable 
to  iU  growth  a  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for  the 
growth  of  burnet  would  therefore  be  attended  with 
considerable  profit:  64  drachms  afford  of  notrltiTe 
I  matter  100  grains. 
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KENNINGTON    AGRICULTURAL    AND    CHEMICAL    COLLEGE. 

IBCTUBE8  ON   THE  GENERAL  PHENOMENA  OP  THE   EARTH,  HAVING   REFERENCE   TO  THE 

PRODUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  ORGANIC  UPE. 

BT    CHAKLB8    JOHNBOll,    BStt.,    PBOFIBBOR    OF    BOTAHT,    QUT'b    BOSmAL. 

Lbctdbb  nL 


1W  morementi  of  ihit  oeean,  deicribed,  in  the  eonduduig 
portion  of  onr  last  lectnn,  u  prodnetiTe  of  a  local  effect  of 
eouidenble  importance  to  the  inhabitanti  of  western  Eniope, 
bare,  on  a  broad  Male,  fulfilled  no  trifling  part  in  modifying 
the  upect  of  onr  rolling  planet,  and  eontributiog  to  thoie 
eooditioni  npon  which  the  existence  of  organie  bebg  i> 
depcodcnt:  in  thii  view  they  mnit  be  regarded  as  having  been 
CMTiI  with  the  earliest  deposit  of  that  wide-spread  mass  of 
witer  npon  its  surface,  and  their  continuity  as  nnintermpted, 
dnriog  the  myriads  of  myriads  of  orbital  xetolntions  by  which 
tlM  igt  of  the  earth  prior  to  man's  creation  can  alone  beunm- 
beied.  Beneath  the  light  covering  of  soil  in  which  terrestrial 
pliati  sad  traea  vegetate,  the  level  and  undulating  lands  pre- 
Kst  s  more  or  less  loose  material,  in  the  form  of  gravel,  sand, 
day,  &«.,  which,  evidently  resultmg  from  the  breaking  up  and 
diitzibntton  of  previous  masses  by  the  force  and  flow  of  water, 
u  tcnaed  oUamaMi.  Hie  term,  from  the  Latin  Muo,  to  wash, 
i*  in  a  geological  acceptation  uanally  confined  in  its  significa- 
tion, and  refern  to  substances  of  comparatively  recent  accnmu- 
htion^ia  oppoaition  to  those  of  greater  reUtive  antiquity :  but 
aa  examination  of  the  tenrestzial  emst  to  considerable  depths 
■hevB  ns  that  the  solid  foundations  over  which  this  aHuvium 
n>ta,  were  onoe  in  a  similar  loose  state,  and  that  they  origi- 
aated  nnder  the  operation  of  the  same  laws,  by  which  at  pre- 
iCDt  sand  and  shingle  are  heaped  npon  onr  sea-shores,  rocka 
abraded  by  the  dash  of  waves  and  torrents,  and  mud  and  silt 
deposited  by  inland  flboda—the  sea,  in  some  cases,  having  been 
the  eauK,  and  havbg  left  proofr  of  its  action ;  while  in  others, 
the  fiow  of  fresh  water  is  no  less  certainly  indicated.  Rocks 
cf  ilat^  sandstone,  limestone,  &c,  thousands  of  feet  in  thick- 
Mis— frequently  containing  the  fossilised  remains  of  animals 
lad  vegetables,  of  species  long  extinct,  that  inhabited  the 
earth  in  perioda  ao  distant,  that  the  mind,  in  reviewing  these 
cniie&ees  of  their  transit,  becomes  bewildered  in  ita  efforts  to 
tiacc  the  reeorda  of  a  past  eternity— remain  to  shew  us  by 
their  texture  and  composition,  that  the  kw  of  friction,  the 
dotroying  and  levelling  process  of  the  firm  end  vut  in  ever- 
cksaging  nature^*  prevailed  with  equal  force  throughout  the 
vhole  career  of  time  elapsed,  as  it  does  at  present ;  and  that 
the  BMNsentum  of  the  agitated  fluid  overcame  then,  as  now,  the 
atonic  force  of  the  most  compact  of  solids.  All  of  the  strati- 
ied  rocks  are  but  consolidated  sand  and  mud  and  pebble ;  and, 
whsterer  now  may  be  their  elevation,  their  material  has  been 
ieomralated  by  subsidence  in  water,  and  its  distribution  more 
V  leas  modified  by  its  flow.  The  rocks  reduced  to  fragment 
■od  to  powder,  their  varied  elements  mingling  with  each  other 
■ed  with  the  wrecka  of  organie  structure,  have  again  become 
firm  and  fixed,  agam  to  undergo  reiterated  change,  under  the 
iBflnence  of  the  same  agents  by  whidi  their  wear  and  over- 
throw  wu  at  flnt  effected,  and  water  is  here  afl  powerftd. 
The  ocean,  always  agilated^the  rirers,  withoeaadeas  eurrenta 


hasteomg  to  poor  their  allotted  tribute  into  its  boson,  are 
mighty  indeed  in  their  operation,  but  the  rain,  the  snow  lightly 
falling,  nay,  even  the  gentlest  dew,  is  not  without  ita  action  on 
the  hardest  mxUet  that  receivea  it.  The  disintegration  of  the 
rock  and  the  distribution  of  its  partidea  are  the  earliest  pro- 
cesses in  the  formation  of  soil,  or  in  rendering  the  earth  fitted 
to  maintain  organic  life  by  the  elaboration  of  the  necessary 
elements  contained  in  it,  that  are  thus  successif  dy  mingled 
and  presented  to  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  plant  in  that 
state  of  minute  division  best  suited  for  assimilation. 

The  abrading  action  of  the  sea,  and  the  part  that  it  haa 
fulfilled  in  changing  otherwiie  the  character  of  the  earth's 
habitable  surface,  are  facta  suiBdently  illustrated  by  observa- 
tion of  present  phenomena.  The  limits  of  existing  lands  are 
no  more  pcnnanent  than  were  those  of  the  earlier  gedogieal 
eras ;  the  water  wears  down  and  occupies  tkere^^here  it  thrown 
up  and  retiree.  The  question  of  alternate  inundation  and  r^ 
ceasion  ia  one  of  time  only,  and  though  the  duration  of  one 
hnman  life  may  be  too  confined  to  witness  both,  the  one  may 
occur  within  its  moiety :  the  garden  in  whieh  the  hoj  gathered 
flowers  and  sported  with  hia  playmatea  is  now  covered  by  the 
rolling  waves,  while  the  man  is  but  a  few  years  advaneing 
bqrond  middle  age.  Let  us  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  ocean  now  operates  to  the  production 
of  such  chsnges.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  dashing  of 
its  angry  billows,  or  even  the  gentle  ripple  with  whidi  in 
cslmest  mood  it  beats  against  the  shore,  could  sqisrate  the 
idea  of  incessant  wear  resulting  from  incessant  agitation ;  the 
effect  of  the  latter,  however,  mudi  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  coast  and  the  declivity  of  the  basin,  more  espeeisUy  of 
that  portion  of  the  latter  intervening  between  high  and  low 
water-mark,  or  perhaps  extending  some  distance  bdow  the 
ebb.  Regarding  the  subject  npon  a  small  scale,  there  might 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  little  regularity  in  its  operation,  bat, 
generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  consistent  nnder  all  drcnm- 
stancu  and  in  all  situations.  There  will  be  observed  a  tendency 
to  fill  up  bays  and  indentations,  and  to  abridge  pngecting  pointa 
and  promontories.  The  devation  of  a  coast  has  bat  little  to 
do  with  the  change,  except  that  the  sea  is  longer  in  producing 
it  upon  a  high  than  upon  a  low  one :  but  it  will  be  almoet 
uniformly  found,  that  where  the  shore  ia  levd  or  gently  didv- 
ing,  and  the  tidea  have  much  play — ^that  is,  where  they  retreat 
at  low  water  very  far  from  the  land— there  duefly  it  is  that  the 
formation  of  the  new  boundary  takea  place  with  the  greatest 
npidity.  The  action  of  the  tide,  whether  rising  or  filling,  ia 
nearly  equd  upon  such  a  eoaat;  it  has  a  eonstant  tendenqf 
nther  to  throw  up  than  to  cany  down  odid  matter;  and  the 
waves,  which  advanee  more  npidty  over  a  levd  or  gentlj 
indioed  plane  than  npon  a  steep  shores  drive  the  sand,  pebUee^ 
sea-weeds,  and  other  sabatancea  before  them,  and  eventnaUj 
depont  the  aoenmulated  maaset  ImmediBtdy  above  the  high 
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water  mark.  As  the  drift  becomei  elevated  bj  lucoesiiTe  ad- 
ditions, it  will,  of  coiirse,  follow  that  the  sea,  owing  to  iti 
waters  not  rising  aboTe  a  certain  mean  height,  has  no  power  of 
throwing  np  more  apon  it ;  a  second  accumulation  of  similar 
materials  mnak  therefore  Uke  place  at  the  foot  of  thoae  first 
deposited,  and  thus  m  the  sequel  dry  land  is  formed  by  degrees 
upon  that  which  WM  originally  the  bottom  of  the  set.  Unese 
lowlands,  long  after  their  formation,  are  liable  to  inuudbtlon 
by  spring  tides  and  during  storms ;  but  as  each  sncoetsiTe 
overflow  probably  deposits  more  solid  matter  upon  them,  aud 
the  sea  is,  owing  to  the  same  cause  in  which  they  originitedt 
graduaUy  removed  farther  off,  they  are  at  length  placed  beyond 
ita  reodk,  and  bcGome,  in  course  of  timo  varyhig  according  to 
circumstances,  the  fit  abodco  of  animal  and  vegetable  beings. 
Vast  tracts  of  such  land  may  be  teen  in  all  the  stogea  of  progresa, 
between  its  recent  escape  from  the  sea  and  the  highest  grades 
of  cultivation,  on  various  parts  of  our  own  eouts,  eihibiting  by 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  that  covers  it,  the  gndnal  tnn- 
sitions  through  which  it  has  passed.  Here,  a  mfle  or  less  in- 
land, we  see  the  waving  com,  the  clover  and  the  sainfoin ;  t 
little  nearer,  the  meadow  and  the  pasture,  where  the  dark  but 
bright  verdure  of  the  grass  betrays  the  marshy  character  of 
the  soil  beneath.  As  we  advance  this  verdure  gradually  loses 
its  brightness,  and  the  slender  wiry  grasses  that  vegetate  on 
poor  and  sandy  ground,  begin  to  predominate  over  the  more 
grateful  and  nutritious  herbage  of  the  older  meadow.  l%eso, 
in  torn,  become  mingled  with,  and  at  length  yield  place  to 
others,  whose  white  or  glaucous  hue  shows  that  they  belong  to 
saline  situations,  and  are  destined  by  Nature  to  flourish  under 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  briny  drops  whenever  the  winds  sweep 
inward  from  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  newly^fbrmed  ssnd- 
bank  succeeds,  at  the  foot  of  which  shells  and  tangled  sea-weed 
still  accumulate,  and  prepare  f^h  conquests  from  their  mother 
waters. 

Where  the  shore  is  steep  or  precipitous,  and  the  tide  ebbs  but 
a  short  distance,  the  drift  is  iu  smaller  quantity,  and  probably 
in  many  cases  does  not  collect  at  all,  being  swept  down  again 
at  eveiy  turn  of  the  tide ;  added  to  which,  the  waves,  by  more 
constantly  beating  against  the  rocky  eminencies  that  form  the 
boundary  of  such  a  coast,  undermine  these  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  composiiig 
them,  and  thus  encroach  upon  the  land.  In  this  way  it  is  that 
hills  and  mountains,  washed  by  the  sea,  are  by  degrees  converted 
into  steep  or  perpendicular  cliffs ;  the  progress  of  destruction 
Gontinuing,  modified  however  by  local  circumstances,  until  the 
accumulation  of  the  ruins  below  rendering  the  shore  shallower 
and  less  abrubt,  enables  the  waters,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  raise 
upon  it  a  succession  of  drifts,  serving  as  bulwarks  against  their 
own  farther  encroachments.  And  then  the  clifts  are  left,  to  be 
found  perhaps  ages  afterwards  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  coun- 
try, and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  varying  opinions  as  to  how 
they  came  there.  Thus,  for  example,  have  been  formed  those 
precipices  of  indurated  sand  that  contribute  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery  about  Tunbridge  Wells  and  East  Grin- 
stead,  where  cliffs  of  considerable  elevation  extend  in  the  midst 
of  a  cultivated  district,  situated  several  miles  inland.  They 
are  remnants  of  that  marine  action  by  which  the  valley  of  the 
Weald  was  laid  baio.  The  sea,  in  which  the  surrounding  chalk 
rock  was  deposited,  once  extended  over  this  older  fresh-water 
or  estuaric  formation;  and  afterwards,  during  the  successive 
elevsttons  of  the  valley,  beating  with  violence  against  the  bases 
of  the  sand  ridges,  rednoed  them  to  thtir  present  perpendicalar 


condition.  The  actual  etoaa  of  the  recession  of  the  vitmto 
the  distant  limita  they  now  occupy,  isagcblogiealpheBomenoa 
upon  which  we  need  not  here  speculate,  but  that  it  vusuiited 
by  the  "  barring  out"  operation  resulting  from  the  veu  is 
question  cannot  bt  doubted.  Indeed,  evidenee  of  a  sinultiie- 
tion  now  in  process,  is  visible  in  another  part  of  the  samedis. 
triet»  via.,  the  East  CHff,  at  Hastings,  the  wear  of  whidi  aid 
consequent  aeenmolation  of  dehrk  at  its  baae,  have  lemoTcd 
the  water  many  yards  from  the  I'me  to  which  they  foraerly 
extended. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  aubject,  it  will  be  veil  to 
notice  as  point  of  considerable  importance  as  connected  vith  it 
and  which,  although  bearing  closely  upon  others  to  be  hew- 
after  discussed,  will  be  more  conveniently  introduced  st  ptttnt, 
and  with  less  interruption,  pcrhsps,  to  continuity,  than  tl» 
where.  This  action  of  the  sea  in  wearing  down  the  aoUd  neb 
by  long  continued  friction,  and  afterwards  throwmg  op  the  finer 
particles  to  which  it  has  reduced  them,  in  the  form  of  ftud 
banks,  while  it  extends  the  more  level  countries  m  many  ptrti 
to  its  own  exclusion,  is  occasionally  productive  of  cowidertKe 
local  mischief.  The  sand  thus  heaped  upon  the  coast  ii  liible. 
when  dried,  to  be  carried  by  the  winda  into  the  interior  of  lie 
country ;  and  where  it  happena  that  ita  increase  ia  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  iU  becoming  fixed,  by  the  growth  of  regetitiw, 
one  of  the  moat  dreadful  evils  that  can  befal  a  coltiTaled 
land  ia  preparing,  and  often  with  a  rapidity  that  moda 
the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius  and  iodostiy 
to  overcome.  Many  lamentable  inatancea  of  tbe 
effecta  of  the  aand-flooda,  as  they  have  been  jastlj 
called,  might  be  adduced  from  various  parte  of  oar  owniilmd; 
but  the  moat  remarkable  example  of  them  ia  found  on  ite 
Great  Desert  of  Northern  Africa,  The  notiona  formerly  entff* 
taiued  by  Europeana  of  this  vast  tract  of  barren  coofitry, 
equalltng,  if  not  exceeding,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  eitest, 
were  erroneous  in  many  respects,  and  its  pecuHirities  appeir 
from  the  accounts  of  recent  travdlers  to  have  been  aomef  bt 
exaggerated  ;  but  although  not  the  unbroken  expanse  of  loot 
ahifting  aanda  previoua  deacriptiona  had  made  it,  lar^  pottioot 
of  the  atcrile  aurface,  occupying  journeys  of  msny  dayi  m 
even  weeks  to  traverse,  are  so  covered,  and  the  light  mtteriil 
accumulates  m  wave-like  ridges  and  hillocks,  liable  to  he  vhiritd 
from  place  to  place  by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  windi  Tie 
Sahara  extenda  from  the  ahores  of  the  Atlantic  eastward  to  tbe 
valley  of  the  river  Nile,  nearly  3,000  milea,  an  almost  nniata- 
rapted  level,  without  at  least  being  interaectcd  by  any  iinj« 
of  hills  sufficient  to  detract  from  that  general  charicter.  Tte 
shores  are  bounded  by  chains  of  sand-hills  or  dunes,  sod  dilTi 
of  sand  varying  in  elevation ;  and  the  sea  breeses,  which  in  bot 
climates  blow  strongly  during  the  night,  in  consequenee  of  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  land  during  the  diy. 
and  especially  over  land  thus  circumstanced,  drift  thii  «*»• 
continually  into  the  interior,  a  circumstance  that  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  present  conditiim  of  tN 
once  mighty  kingdom  of  Egypt.  By  the  mflux  of  the  land, 
considerable  tracts  of  land,  originally  cultivated,  have  beea 
converted  into  portions  of  the  contiguous  desert,  sad  w 
gigantic  ruina  of  the  ancient  dtiee,  with  their  templet  lad 
palacea  either  entombed  altogether,  or  filled  to  the  reef  wjj 
the  insidious  but  ever-accumulating  drift,  which  hu  itd^j 
a  country,  formerly  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  cirilind 
world,  to  a  narrow  atrip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  Nil^  **«* 
confined  vall^  hu  hitherto  only  been  preserred  from  its  «^ 
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vbdmbg  eflieeto  by  tU  umuU  overflowing  of  the  river* 
iBMttd  b/tlM  higk  ludf  Hid  hlUt  which  bouod  iU  chtniiol  on 

cttbcr 


Wbn«  the  wifidt  ire  leee  eonetiiit  end  Tiotait  in  one  per- 
tieiiltr  difeelioii  then  the  weeteriy  hreeeei  of  Northern  AfHce, 
n&tvre  contritee  to  fit  theee  eende,  by  covering  them  with  oer- 
tiio  Tcgetable  prodttciions  idepted  to  flanriih  in  eoch  ritnattone 
only,  by  whoie  luoeeetive  growth  end  derty  a  ■tritnoaof 
kinder  aoil  it  fredoelly  formed,  thtt  renderi  them  in  oonree  of 
tiae  imeeptihle  of  cnltivethm.  Severtl  greeeee  end  cypere- 
ccooaplinti  eeemto  he  peenlieily  edepted  to  eueh  pvrpoee, 
irm  their  tendency  to  throw  oat  roote  from  every  Joint  of 
tbeir  proenmbent  etemi,  end  et  the  time  time  to  multiply  by 
hosrauien  or  enckere  thet  extend  below  the  enrfiioe,  end 
eUdi,  croering  each  other  at  they  inereaee  and  braneh,  form  a 
kind  of  netwotk  that  binde  the  looie  land  together,  eo  ai  to 
mbt  the  ection  of  the  wind.  Tlie  meet  efficadone  epedee  in 
this  Rtpeet  ie  the  Anmdo  arenaria,  or  Send  Reed  of  Linnaenf, 
Ammopikila  arundinaeta  of  modem  botaniste,  which  from  grow- 
io;  only  on  the  h)0Be  eand  thrown  np  by  the  eea,  hte  received 
iti  Bn^iah  name  of  Sea  Mtt-weed.  Ite  gieat  valne  as  a  etnd- 
bbderney  be  eeen  upon  almost  all  of  the  low  eendy  coast*  of 
Grett  Britain,  where  thonsands  of  acres  wonld,  in  the  lapse  of 
sniyfevyetn,  be  doomed  to  hopeless  sterility  were  it  re- 
mwei  The  Dutch  long  ago  profited  by  their  ecqneiiitftnce 
rith  the  otility  of  this  graia ;  and  indeed  much  of  the  tenitory 
of  Belgium,  Holland  end  Jutland  towards  the  coast,  is  pro- 
tected by  its  natural  growth  or  artificial  planting,  the  latter 
proecM being  occasionally  resorted  toon  a oomparatiTcIy  large 
icale,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  dofies,  to  resist  inundation 
or  rrader  its  Utility  less  imminent.  An  act  of  the  legislatore 
*u  passed  in  the  reign  of  our  queen  Elisabeth,  and  another 
itt  that  o(  George  the  Second,  prohibiting,  under  penaUy,  its 
atirpalion  in  ihla  eountry,  where  at  various  periods  much  land 
ksi  keen  lost  or  rendered  useless  by  the  iofiuz  of  sand ;  to  (orm 
>Ay  idea  of  whidi*  approximating  to  truth,  in  regard  to  the 
f^^Hf*  produced  by  it  upon  cultivation,  one  must  visit  from 
tiow  to  tioie  districts  liable  to  such  inroads,  and  notice,  during 
^  prevaleooe  of  high  winds,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
vith  a  resistless  force  over  the  interior.  Near  Downham,  in 
Saffdk,  the  sand  drift  traveUed  five  mUee  within  a  century, 
coTering  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land  within  that  period ; 
bttt  iU  inroads  are  often  far  more  rapid.  A  district  of  more 
t^  ten  miles  square,  near  Fores,  in  Scotland,  which  on  ac- 
<»ent  of  its  fertility  was  formerly  termed  the  granary  of 
^orsy,  wu  completelj  inundated  by  the  sand-floods  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yeara,  so  that  not  a  vestige  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  uunor  houses  oflioes,  and  orchards  of  the  barony  of  Coubine* 
to  vkich  it  belonged ;  the  advaoee  of  the  flood  was  so  rapid, 
^  it  is  said  an  apple  tree  was  buried  by  it  during  a  single 
sinter,  so  that  only  the  very  summit  of  it  appeared  above  the 
<iufaee.  This  calamity  was  occasioned  by  some  persons,  em- 
(i«7ed  to  cut  down  eertain  trees  in  the  vicinity,  thoughtlessly 
tetriof  np  the  mat-grass  that  bad  previously  bound  the  sand- 
^^1*.  'ihe  town  of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  would,  probably,  long 
■UMM  have  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  were  it  not  protected 
^7  fipum  Point,  a  sandy  ridge  extending  firom  the  north  ride 
sfthenouthof  the  Humber,  ao  as  to  break  the  force  of  the 
^  waves  before  they  reach  the  town.  This  ridge,  curving 
iowaids  towards  the  eatnary,  has  itaelf  been  formed  from  the 
•osmalatioa  of  aaateriala,  waebed  from  the  low  friable  difls  of 
Holdcmcss  by  the  eouthward  flow  of  the  tide,  which,  were  they 


not  checked  in  their  progress  by  the  outward  flow  of  the  river 
current,  would  soon  form  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet. 
Under  the  peculiar  conditions  attaching  to  this  part  of  our 
coast,  Spurn  Point,  a  mere  bank  of  und  and  pebbles,  owes  its 
security  (exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  storms  of  the  German 
Ocean)  to  the  binding  power  of  the  mat-grass.  The  toughness 
of  the  stems  of  this  gmss  has  given  them  a  value  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  north*  where  they  are  often 
manufactured  by  the  peasantry  into  mats  and  a  kind  of  rope ; 
but  their  appropriation  to  such  purposes  shoold  be  watched 
with  a  jealous  ejt,  as  their  extermination  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tended with  so  much  danger  to  the  ncighboaring  lands,  over 
which  the  sand,  onoe  unbound,  spreads  with  a  pace  that  cannot 
be  checked  by  any  means  but  those  whieh  nature  herself  hu 
pointed  out. 

TV)  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  been  here 
slightly  digressing — the  action  of  the  eea  upon  the  land. 
Changee  similar  to  those  mentioned  have  oocnrred,  and  are 
etiU  taking  plaee^  in  ell  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  the  en- 
tagonistie  elemente,  water  and  lend,  ebme  in  eontact ;  gmeially 
slow  in  progress,  and  operating  in  most  instanoee  within  limits 
too  confined  to  attract  more  than  fleeting  and  partial  notice, 
unless  by  comparison  with  past  events  of  the  eame  kind,  rarely 
recorded  in  history,  because  of  their  apparently  trivial  con- 
netiott  with  general  economy,  sud  the  merely  local  interest 
they  excited  when  recent.  If  we  would  trace  the  effects  of 
such  revolutions,  on  the  broad  scale  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
acted  in  certain  utuatioos,  our  computation  of  periods  required 
to  produce  them  is  carried  back  fiir  beyoud  the  most  remote 
of  human  historic  epochs.  Let  us  instance  the  lapse  of  time 
since  the  distribution  of  sand  commenced  upou  the  African 
desert.  "Who  sb&ll  pretend  to  enquire,  far  less  to  decide  the 
question?  Since  the  days  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs,  when 
Egypt  was  a  powerful  state,  and  its  capital  Thebes  a  wonder 
of  the  world,  the  Sahara  has  occupied  its  western  border ;  and 
although  wc  have  few  data  before  us,  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  mighty  space  it  occupied  beyond  at  that  period,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  its  whole  extent  greatly  altered  during 
the  3,500  years  since  psssed.  The  mind  of  man  is  excited  by 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  when  they  affect  him  either  im- 
mediately or  through  any  of  the  numerous  bonds  connecting 
him  with  society  at  large,  but  it  dwells  not  upon  the  slow  and 
the  distant.  The  eruption  of  Vesurius  that  overwhelmed  the 
cities  and  rineyards  of  aonthem  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the  Elder 
Pliny,  would  have  made  little  impression  upon  the  modern 
European,  had  not  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  been  disen* 
tombed,  end  the  domestic  economy  of  their  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  1800  years  psst  been  opened  to  his  gsse.  The 
earthquake  that  destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  1755  is  still  a 
theme  of  discourse  and  dresd ;  it  msde  Europe  tremble  to  its 
utmost  confines,  and  shook  the  foundations  of  the  whole  north 
Atlantic;  but  the  citisen  of  London  who  takes  his  evening 
stroll  upon  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton,  dreams  not  that  less 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  original  town,  instead  of  oc- 
cupying the  rite  of  the  present,  stood  where  the  waves  now 
roll  beneath  him.  Local  recorde  establish  the  fact  of  ooca- 
rional  inundation  there,  destructive  of  life  and  property ;  but 
the  necessary  traarit  of  the  growing  town  from  the  sea-beach 
to  the  former  corn  fields  and  pasture  has  been  gradual  and  un- 
marked ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  most  important 
dispensations  by  which  the  surfiaoe  of  the  earth  has  been  mo* 
dified  to  its  pretent  condition* 
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No  drcnmitanee  etu  be  more  obviom  {han  the  neeeaiity  of 
aucb  a  dutribntion  of  inorganic  matter  aa  now  exiata  npon  a 
globe  destined  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  organic 
and  living  bodiea.  Aatronomera,  anable  to  trace  the  eiiatenee 
of  an  atmotpbera  abont  the  moon«  and  led  from  that  auppoaed 
fact  to  doubt  the  presence  of  water  npon  ita  surface  likewise, 
are  disposed,  and  with  reason,  to  regard  it  aa  uninhabited ;  in- 
deed, aa  a  globe  whose  irregular  mountatnoua  and  caTcmons 
exterior  consists  of  solid,  crystalline,  or  fitrified  matter.  There 
are  plains  and  slopes  upon  it,  which  some  have  coneeiTed  to 
resemble  alluvial  districts  upon  the  earth,  uncoTered  with  Te- 
getation ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  light  ia  reflected  from 
these  is  acarcely  consistent  with  such  a  character,  and  faTours 
rather  the  opinion  that  these  spaoea  are  more  accordant  with 
the  condition  of  fields  of  lava  or  some  analogous  volcanic  rock, 
than  with  that  of  any  pulverised  or  pebbly  aubstanoe  distri- 
buted like  our  aand  and  gravel ;  while  the  mountains  rather 
appear  in  the  atate  of  masses  raised  like  bubbles  and  ahattered 
by  explosion,  than  as  having  been  subjected  to  alow  and  long- 
continued  action  by  attrition;  indeed,  there  ia  no  evidence, 
under  the  present  power  of  our  teleacopei,  vast  aa  they  are,  of 
the  moon's  face  being  under  the  inflnencea  of  cauaea  of  change 
correspondent  to  those  affecting  that  of  her  primary.  Were 
an  atmosphere  and  water  now  to  be  aupplied  to  our  attendant 
orb,  and  the  latter  element  to  fill  at  once  the  deep  dark  voida 


once  auppoaed  to  be  acaa,  withont  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid 
aurfsce,  lew  of  the  conditiona  neoesaary  to  the  prodnetio&  of 
organic  being  eould  be  effected.  What  a  eoontless  lerici  of 
revoltttiona  muat  be  fulfilled,  before  the  wearing  tidlaaD.  of  a 
lunar  ocean,  with  ita  wind,  wavea,  tidea,  and  eoRcnts,  oooU 
produce  a  aeriea  of  atratified  rocka,  propocticmally  like  those, 
over  which  the  loose  depoaita  faTonraUe  to  the  growtk  of 
earthly  Tegetation  have  accumulated— yet  through  lodi  i 
period  our  earth  haa  paaaed  1  Let  ua  admit  the  possibility  of 
thia,  and  preanming,  without  mudi  violatimi  of  the  doctrine  of 
probability,  that  iU  aurfiue  wu  at  fijrst  aimiUr  to  that  of  iu 
aatellite ;  and  that  with  the  first  eondeawtion  of  watery  vipoBr 
upon  the  cooling  cryatalline  adiid  commenced  those  movoscati 
of  the  ocean  in  which  alluvial  depoaita  originated— thea  let  u 
bear  in  mind  the  exiating  necessity  for  the  successive  iaotw 
and  modification  of  theae  latter,  in  order  to  the  prodoetioB  of 
those  diversified  phenomena  that  an  nndiatorbed  and  nnehiag- 
ing  rocky  aurfaoe  could  never  have  yielded^  and  we  shall  be  led 
to  estimate  at  no  amaU  value  the  illimitable  agency  which  thii 
▼aat  body  of  water  haa  fulfilled,  and  it  ia  probably  still  destined 
to  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  the  earth ;  aa  agency,  howtver,  bt 
from  being  thna  confined.  The  ocean  doea  not  oooupy  a  pro- 
portion of  auch  extent  u  three-fourtha  of  the  sorfiKS  withoot 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  other  poven  at  wodthoe, 
and  contribntiog  to  the  same  end. 


THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    MANURES. 

GYPSUM   AND    SALT. 

TO  THE  VARXBRS  Of  NOTTINOBAXaHXRX. 


Gentlbmin, — None  of  the  aulphatea  of  the  varioua  earths 
and  metals  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  natural  state  aa  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  gypsum. 

You  are  no  doubt  all  aware  that  there  are  several  quarries  m 
our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  from  which  large  quantitiea 
are  annually  procured,  and  in  Derbyshire  it  is  atiU  more 
abundant.  Borne  of  the  beds  in  Derbyshire  are  exceedingly 
pure;  and  very  large  quantitiea  in  the  unbumt  atate,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  are  sent  to  London,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  adulterating  artidea  of  food  and  luxury,  such  as  flour,  sugar, 
losenges,  &c.,  but  also  for  mixing  with  Peruvian  guano— a  trick 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  known  to  be  practised  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

The  chemical  composition  of  gypsum  ia  lime  28  parts,  sul- 
phuric acid  40  parts,  and  water  18  parte.  It  ia  a  compound, 
therefore,  capable  of  supplying  both  lime,  sulphur,  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  plants. 

When  gypsum  is  burnt  it  loses  all  ita  water,  and  is  con- 
▼erted  into  plaster  of  Paris,  the  uses  of  which  are  too  well 
known  to  reqmre  explanation. 

Burnt  gypsum  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  than  unbumt, 
but  both  require  a  large  amount  of  water  for  their  solution.  A 
gallon  of  water  will  only  take  up  about  3  drachms  of  unbumt 
gypsum,  so  that,  valuable  as  it  may  be  aa  a  manure,  large 
quantitiea  at  a  time  can  nerer  be  needed.  A  dressing  of  3  cwt 
per  acre,  whether  applied  to  clover,  which  on  certain  descrip- 
tions of  land  it  so  greatly  benefits,  or  to  other  green  crops  re- 
quiring sulphur,  will  be  found  to  be  ample. 

The  addition  of  gypaum  to  the  dung  heap  ii  Tery  valuable 


for  improTing  the  quality  of  the  manure  and  aaaistiag  a  litde 
in  the  fixing  of  ammonia;  I  aay  a  little  because  it  only  acta  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  which,  in  theeasebo' 
fore  us,  ia  rather  an  evil  than  an  advantage.  As  a  fisff  «< 
ammonia  in  the  tank  ita  eifecta  are  more  obaervabk,  bceane 
there  ia  more  liquid  for  iU  aolution.  In  this  state,  ihadftt, 
it  prodncea  the  gieateat  benefit ;  but  the  refhae  salt  cakei  (i< 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  add  manufacturer  are  far  morevaltnble 
for  thia  purpose. 

"Hie  benefits  which  arise  firom  the  uae  of  common  salt  siedoe 
to  the  dilorine  and  aodium  which  it  oontaina.  AH  fertile  nili 
and  all  edible  planto  oontoin  it;  bnt  iU  aobibility  fivoaniti 
easy  removal  firom  the  ami,  hence  the  need  of  its  being  V^ 
more  firequently  than  gypaum. 

When  mixed  with  farm-yard  manure  u  I  have  prerioadT 
directed,  it  improFca  the  quality,  cauaea  a  more  complete  d^ 
compoaition  of  the  manure,  and  fumiahea  the  best  Diode  of 
aupplying  it  to  the  aoil.  Salt  and  lime  mixed  together  in  sose 
caaea  are  not  to  be  despised.  These  mutually  decompoae  eadi 
other,  forming  a  muriate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.  1"^ 
carbonic  add,  u  faat  as  it  is  abaorbed  from  the  atmosphoeby 
the  lime,  goea  over  to  the  aoda  contained  in  the  eommoa  w> 
at  the  aame  time  the  muriatic  add  with  which  the  soda  ii  »• 
sodated  transfers  itsdf  to  the  lime,  forming  a  muriate  of  line ; 
thua  yon  will  percdve  that  the  aoda  and  lime  eidiaDKe  ^ 
adds. 

Such  a  compoat  aa  thia  ia  most  deatmctive  to  inseet  ^  ^ 
it  ia  requisite  that  the  lime  and  aalt  ahonld  rcmahi  Uitf^ 
several  montha  before  the  dumgebeconea  conplite. 
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Salt  iflti  ina  liiiiikr  w§j  with  gypium,  for  when  thoe  two 
iR  in  eontMt  for  any  Ungth  of  tune  they  an  oonTortad  into 
nlphate  of  loda  and  mnriate  of  lime. 

The  ndphate  of  aoda  ii  modi  more  loluble  than  the  inlphate 
of  line,  hence  the  adtantage  of  applying  nit  and  gypiom 
to  the  loil  after  they  have  been  mixed  together  several  montha, 
therehj  enaUing  the  plent  to  take  np  the  ralphnr  more  readily 
taditt  gmter  abnndanee.  A  portion  of  the  aoda  here  liberated 
wooU  be  retnmed  again  to  the  Boil,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
eoBibiDa  with  oar  deeoopoae  the  ailicatet  contained  therein, 
icndoing  them  more  loloble  and  in  a  fit  atate  to  be  taken  np 
b  J  pbmta.  It  ia  probably  owing  to.  thia  property  which  it  poe- 
KMcs  that  the  straw  of  wheat  ia  rendered  ao  blight  and  stiff 
after  a  dreasing  of  aalt. 

I  will  now  draw  yonr  attention  for  a  abort  time  to  what  ia 
vioany  termed  the  "  clover  aickneaa  " 

It  having  been  diapated  by  aeveral  of  the  moat  infloential 
hcnen  in  the  neigfaboorhood  that  lime  exeroaee  any  beneficial 
mflBeaoe  upon  the  clover  plant»  and  one  gentleman  even  going 
lofir  u  to  aaaert  that  Frofeasor  lieUg  committed  an  error  in 
daaafyiag  it  among  the  family  of  lime  planta  at  all ;  let  na  en- 
dcavoor  to  make  oat  what  are  the  constituents  requisite  for  the 
pcoduetiott  of  a  good  crop  of  dover,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
agnide  as  to  the  kind  of  management  which  ought  to  be  em- 
plojsd  in  thia  partienlar  inatanne.  By  argument  and  investiga- 
tioQ  we  em  only  arrive  at  the  troth ;  and  when  we  are  in  poa- 
tmaa  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  removed  from  the  soil 
hy  the  dover  crop,  wo  most  naturally  infer  that  the  absence  or 
dddcDcy  of  one  or  more  of  the  snbatanoes  which  enter  intuits 
naipoaition  will  be  a  hindrance  to  its  full  and  perfect  do- 
Tdopmeat. 

Aeoording  to  the  analyaia  of  the  late  Mr.  Haywopd,  of 
Bheffidd  (whoae  melancholy  death  yon  will  reooUect  having 
bam  leeorded  only  a  few  months  ago),  2  tons  of  dover  remove 
from  the  aoil— 

Nitrogen 182  Iba. 

Phoiphorie  add 20 

Alkahcs  (potash  and  soda) 61 

Earths  (prindpsUy  lime) 146 

Silica   10 

Sulphur 6 

Bdbre  I  proceed  any  further  I  should  wish  you  to  underatand 
that  nitiogeD,  the  firat-mcntioned  component  part  of  clover, 
B>7  be  reprcaented  in  the  aoil  by  organic  matter— anch  u 
vegetable  fibre,  farm-yard  manure,  or  in  fact  by  any  other  sub- 
itiBce  capable  of  producing  ammonia,  all  of  which  must  con- 
taio  nitrogen^  which,  as  I  have  exphuned  in  a  former  letter,  Ib 
eoDTerted  by  the  properties  of  lime,  first  into  nitric  add  and 
nbteqncntlj  into  nitrate  of  lime.  I  need  acarcely  aay  that  the 
treatment  of  the  land  muat  vary  according  to  ita  nature;  thua 
1  good  mady  or  loamy  aoil  will  generally  contain  a  auflSdency 
ofthe  alkaliea,  a  aandy  or  gravelly  aoil  quite  enough  of  ailica 
in  a  sduble  atate  after  it  has  been  well  limed,  or  a  soil  full  of 
^^ScteUe  matter  will  for  the  most  psrt  be  found  to  contain  the 
Kqiuaite  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  but  as  we  cannot  arrive  at  aay 
*^<Qnte  eondudona  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  differ- 
est  kinds  of  aoil  without  first  having  them  analjaed,  I  can  ooly 
Sive  yon  §  general  preaoription,  which  will  anawer  in  every  case, 
beetme  it  will  aupply  all  the  ingredienit  lohieh  are  required. 
^or  the  dover  crop  then  I  would  recommend  a  dressiog  of  4 
^t.  of  aaperphosphate  of  lime,  1  ewt.  of  common  aalt,  1  cwt. 
^  STpaun,  and  ^  cwt  of  potaab,  or  1  cwt.  of  wood  aahes.  The 
"Bpophoiphatei  when  properly  prepared,  will  furnish  dl  the 


»» 


organic  matter  and  phosphoric  add ;  the  salt  will  aid  greatly 
in  supplying  the  alkalies,  provided  the  land  containa  plenty  of 
lime,  which,  u  you  have  aeen,  will  convert  the  adt  into  car- 
bonate of  aoda,  in  which  case  the  potadi  or  wood  aahea  may 
partly  be  dispenaed  with ;  and  the  gypsum  will  afford  the  ne- 
eesaary  quantity  of  aulphur  and  lime.  But,  in  addition  to  all 
theae^  the  mechanicd  atate  of  the  aoil  haa  alao  aometbing  to  do 
with  the  hedtby  and  luxuriant  growth  of  this  vduable  crop. 
Who  hu  not  obaerved  that  dover  arrives  at  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  where  the  ground  has  been  wdl  trodden  and  ren- 
dered oomparativdy  solid  by  the  feet  of  animals  ?  And  there- 
fore, where  the  soil  is  light  and  of  a  porous  texture,  a  good 
rolling  with  a  heavy  roll  or  Cromkill  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  benefit. 

These  are  the  neeesaaiy  conditions,  according  to  my  idea,  for 
the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  dover,  which,  if  strictly  ad* 
bered  to,  will  in  the  generality  of  cases  be  attended  with  sue- 
cess,  and  we  then  shall  not  hear  so  many  complaints  about  the 
"  dover  dckneu"  as  hitherto ;  for  it  must  ever  be  home  ia  mind 
that  when  a  plant  is  furnished  with  all  the  neeeaeary  articles  of 
food,  the  land  being  at  the  same  time  in  a  proper  condition,  it 
ia.then,  and  then  only,  that  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  first- 
rate  crop. 

I  have  now  treated  upon  the  prindpd  manures  in  general 
use,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  sewerage  of  large  towns, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of  application,  it  would  here 
be  usdess  to  dwdl  upon.  With  regard  to  this  subject,  how- 
ever, I  will  just  remark  that  thousands,  nay  1  might  almost  aay 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  manure  ia  annually  carried  away 
by  the  rivera  of  thia  country,  and  entirely  lost,  ao  far  as  we  are 
concerned ;  but  I  truat  the  period  may  not  be  far  diatant  when 
theae  waated  manurea  vrill  also  be  made  anbaervient  to  the  in« 

creaaed  production  of  the  aoiL 
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MALT  COOMBS  consUt  of  the  radicles  of  seed 
protruded  by  vegetation,  caused  by  steeping  barley  in 
water  for  malting,  and  which  are  rubbed  off  during 
the  process  of  kiln-drying  and  cleaning.  They  must 
contain  saccharine  matter,  and  are  used  for  feeding 
cows  and  pigs,  and  for  spreading  on  the  floors  of 
pigeon  and  poultry  houses,  and  also  as  a  manure.  The 
dust  of  low-dried  malt  is  not  so  stimulant  as  that  of 
high-dried;  but  more  lasting  from  that  circumstance 
and  the  quality  of  the  barley.  It  is  used  dry  and  un- 
ferroented  as  a  top-dressing  on  wheat,  at  the  rate  ot 
forty  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  may  be  drilled  with  the 
seed  of  barley  and  turnips  at  the  same  rate ;  and  is 
often  scattered  on  the  last  harrowing  of  barley  tUth, 
and  then  rolled.  It  sells  at  6s.  or  6s.  per  quarter,  and 
as  much  have  been  used  as  ten  quarters  per  acre  for 
wheat,  eight  for  barley,  and  four  for  grasses.  The 
effects  are  quick  ;  and  it  may  be  mixed  with  lime  and 
salt,  earths,  and  stable-dung,  and  kept  moist  and 
covered  from  rain,  and  twice  or  thrice  turned  over. 
Such  light  manures  as  require  no  preparation  by  de- 
composition, and  are  not  too  gross  or  caustic  to  be 
applied  by  themselves,  may  be  most  economically  used 
unmixed,  and  without  the  expense  that  will  attend 
I  fevery  step  In  the  application. 
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THE    FROST    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES, 

BT   CBCIL. 


"  How  ia  it  yov  ue  net  huntiai^  to-day  V*  exdaimed  an  do- 
lltnt  young  lady,  whom  I  bappenad  to  meet  on  the  panda  at 
Cheltenham,  on  a  i&ne  ftotty  morning,  and  who  waa  BeaMmaUy 
protected  with  fon  infflcient  to  lopply  a  company  of  light  in- 
fintry  on  doty  in  the  Crimea. 

"  We  cannot  hunt  in  inch  weather  aa  tUa,"  waa  my  reply. 

<'  Oh !"  rejoined  the  young  lady, "  my  brother  ia  gone." 

**  Indeed !"  waa  my  reaponae,  aa  it  inatantly  oeeorred  to  me 
that  the  yenog  gentleman  muat  have  had  loae  other  game  in 
liew  than  a  foi,  and  therefore,  unwilling  to  apoil  bia  aport,  I 
immediately  turned  the  cooTeraation  to  anbjecta  upon  which 
the  fair  portion  of  the  creation  am  auppoacd  to  be  better  ne- 
quainted. 

On  the  following  moniog  I  happened  to  meet  tbia  enthnai- 
aatie  rotary  of  Diana,  and,  with  moeh  gravity  of  countenance, 
inquired  what  iport  he  had  had  with  the  hounda  ?  Pnsaled  and 
eonfaied,  aerimaon  current  flatbed  OTCr  hia  cheeka— even  the 
male  lei  can  blnab  at  timea ;  he  had  no  idea  that  hia  hunting 
exploit  had  been  related  to  me,  and  suspected  that  I  might 
have  gueaaed  at  the  true  cause  of  his  noming'a  ride.  In  this  he 
waa  not  altogether  miatalien.  With  much  eameatneas,  he 
begged  me  to  inform  him  why  I  asked  htm  such  a  question.  To 
relieve  hia  auspense,  I  related  what  had  passed.  Fledging 
me  to  coufldenee,  and  urging  me  not  to  involve  him  in  any 
dilemma  with  hia  family,  be  frankly  told  me  he  bad  met  a  young 
lady  at  a  ball,  who  resided  at  aome  diatanee  in  Worcesterahire, 
and,  wishing  to  make  a  call,  in  order  to  account  for  his  absence, 
had  told  hia  mother  and  sisters  he  was  goiag  to  meet  the 
hounds.  They  bemg  totally  unaequamted  with  all  matters 
connected  with  venatic  pursuits,  the  excuse  was  received  by 
them.  Having  latiafled  him  that  I  had  not  enlightened  hia  sis- 
ter, and  usnring  him  that  I  would  not  render  any  information 
that  would  compromise  him  with  his  family,  his  mind  waa  at 
ease  on  those  points.  With  a  serious  aspect,  he  told  me  he 
fbared  hia  ride  had  occasioned  some  injury  to  bia  hunter;  that 
he  wu  very  ill,  and  requested  me  to  go  and  see  him.  Com- 
plying with  hia  wishes,  I  found  the  animal  in  a  small  two>stall 
BtaUe,  such  aa  are  usually  met  with  attached  to  villa  residences  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham.  There  waa  another  horse  in  the  ad- 
Joining  stsll,anJ  erery  crevice  be!ngfttopped  with  almoathermetical 
predaioB,  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  atmosphere  afforded  a 
atriking  contraat  to  the  coldneu  without.  In  the  manger  was 
a  feed  of  com  untouched,  and  hay  in  a  similar  state  in  the  rark. 
The  animal  waa  labouring  under  the  effects  of  fever  and  sore 
throat ;  his  legs  were  as  cold  aa  the  icicles  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  hia  ears  chilly  and  wet ;  on  his  shoulders,  under  the 
rag,  clammy  perspiration  was  perceptible ;  the  feet  were  evi- 
dently in  a  painful  state,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  inflammation  of  the  lungs  might  ensue.  While  I  was 
examining  the  horse,  my  young  friend  informed  me  he  had 
ridden  him  fast^a  piece  of  information  which  he  need  not  to 
have  given;  it  was  inferred,  and  the  poor  animal  confirmed  all 
preconceptions  on  that  point.  The  distance  was  nearly  flve- 
and  twenty  miles.  He  added,  that  he  had  given  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  servant  to  put  bis  horse  in  a  warm  stable,  throw 
a  doth  OTcr  him,  and  trusted  to  hia  being  taken  care  of.    "  It 


ia  veqr  certain,''  eoDtiiniedhc^*'tbatneMefmyieqQBi4sbid 
been  eomplied  with.  When  he  waa  bioaght  to  the  door  in 
me  to  letom,  hia  coat  iraa  quite  wet;  he  had  not  even  bees 
wiped  over,  neither  do  I  think  Ms  bridle  had  been  taka  sir. 
The  poor  beaat  waa  ahivaring  witk  cold,  bnl  I  did  not  s^n- 
hend  any  bad  eonaequeDcea,  aappoeing  that  by  lidmg  him  hone 
at  a  brisk  pace,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  wonld  beresloRd, 
and  an  wonld  be  right.  Before  he  readMd  home  he  wumnch 
tired— more  sothanleverknewhimtobe,  after  nrnn  with  hoaods- 
Ify  servant  informed  me  tbia  moning  that  be  would  aotfeed, 
and  appeared  unable  to  drink  hia  water.  What  do  yon  tUsk 
of  him,  and  how  mnat  he  be  trsiled  ^ 

"  In  the  flrat  plaee,"  I  aaid, "  yon  mnat  admit  more  sir  iato 
your  stable— t  difllenlt  matter  inaodiB  confined piaec^witlMMt 
subjecting  the  inmatea  to  a  draught.  The  meat  daagcioQi 
symptom  at  preaent  ia  the  sore  throet ;  and  yon  will  indeed  be 
fortunate  if  he  does  not  beeome  a  roarer.  Have  some  mixed 
mustard  applied  to  the  throat  without  delay— it  isaa  exedkBt 
remedy  in  such  caaea;  you  may  repeat  it  fluently,  and  unlets 
used  in  too  great  quantity,  will  not  disturb  the  hair ;  fomcBt 
his  feet  in  warm  water,  and  poultice  them ;  have  bis  legs  reil 
hand*robbed  and  bandaged ;  have  bia  ears  diied ;  keep  np  the 
circulation  in  the  extremities,  and  compensate  for  a  cooler  it* 
mospbere  in  the  stable,  by  an  extra  rug,  if  necessary ;  fire 
him  bran  mashes,  linseed  gruel,  and  no  hay ;  a  gentle  IsitttTc. 
combined  with  nitre;  and  if  he  doea  not  improve,  send  for  i 
veterinsry  suigeon." 

As  these  instructions  were  being  put  into  efltet,  I  inteno- 
gated  my  young  friend  concerning  the  stable  in  which  his  bwse 
had  been  placed.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  then  ice  it,  but 
on  other  occasions  when  he  had  been  there,  there  wu  s  Iirgc 
building  appropriated  to  visitors*  horses  and  that  ia  all  proba- 
bility it  was  unoccupied  and  very  cold. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  let  me  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  whit  his 
occurred,  as  it  will  be  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Yon  vere,  in 
your  own  imagination,  transported  on  the  wings  of  lore,  for- 
gettiug  that  your  horse  was  composed  of  less  aerial  tubiticce ; 
the  road  was  extremely  hsrd,  and  the  concussion  produced 
soreness  in  the  feet ;  this  was  probably  increised,  in  codm- 
quence  of  your  horse  standing  on  the  cold  psviDgof  theaUb.e, 
in  all  probability  without  any  straw ;  a  sudden  check  cniofd 
throughout  the  system.  The  poor  animal  wu  not  fed,  sod  in 
cold  weather  horses  are  less  able  to  suatain  hunger  tbso  vhen 
it  is  warm.  You  rode  back  at  a  quick  pace,  and  the  drcoiation 
was  again  subjected  to  an  extreme ;  when  he  reached  hii  hocc 
your  horse  wu  doomed  to  the  ill  consequence  of  a  close  iti^it'. 
These  exocssire  transitions  cannot  be  borne  with  impunity- 
There  is  not  a  greater  error  than  that  of  keeping  horses  in  hrt 
stables  in  froity  weather.  The  extreme  is  so  great  when  they 
are  tsken  out,  that  varioua  maladies  are  engeodered,  moreci- 
pedally  affcctiona  of  the  respiratory  orgat  s,  which  so  frcquenil; 
result  in  roaring." 

This  cue,  in  a  modified  degree,  bears  analogy  to  the  » 1 
fate  of  our  cavalry  horses  in  the  Crimea.  Many  caniei  of  the 
mortality  amongst  them  may  be  traced  to  grievous  miiin««S«- 
ment,  and  thatCrom  the  very  hour  cf  their  bdsg  enrolled  ia 
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tfaeMniofli  AeitTltofhoiMMlwtodiiaaraitaUc^tobegm 
with.  Tbey  m  nuMUy  tan,  Iffgy,  lengthy  animals,  aixteea 
hudihighor  more;  inakad  of  thidnet,  ihortUgged  acU?e 
uf^  from  iltNen  hands  to  tftaan  tvo  inohea,  muscnlar  and 
itroBK.  Tha  plan  pcraiatod  in  by  agnenliariitB  genenllj,  of 
mmg  7<mnf  honea  it  anonaoua ;  and  until  soma  meaiuraa  be 
adopted  ta  iadaee  tham  to  change  the  lyitam  of  filling  them 
to  npletkm  with  giaaa  in  the  snmmar,  whkh  generate!  fkb 
tnd  eonii|ning  tham  to  a  atate  of  demi-atarfation  in  the  atraw 
yud  duiog  the  wxatar,  the  atigma  will  continna  to  be  attached 
to  the  ito^,  of  want  of  eonatitntion.  Everj  foahunter  knows 
the  inportaaea  of  oondition  in  a  hunter.  If  he  buys  one  from 
afuBcrwhohaabred  him  up  after  the  ihshion  I  hafe  just 
dewibed,  twehre  montha  must  elapae  before  the  animal  can  be 
got  in  a  fit  eonditian  to  fdUow  hounds ;  if  not,  what  is  the  con. 
HqosDoe  ?  Puring  the  early  part  of  the  aeuon  tl^e  poor  crea- 
tan ii  oaabk  to  bear  the  fatigue;  he  probably  tirea  in  the 
field;  if  nolybe  shows  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  debility  on 
bii  Rtfira  to  the  stable.  This  debility  is  not  oonstitutional, 
bat  the  sffeet  of  iiqudidoua  tie^taunt.  and  may  be  OTorcome  by 
good  eaia  and  time.  Towards  the  Utter  end  of  the  aeason, 
if  veil  manned  he  impiofes)  and,  if  hia  owner  be  an  ezpe. 
nenecd  iportBman,th«  cnanrating  properliea  of  succulent  green 
keriisge  sie  withheld.  It  is  the  abundance  of  groaa  fat-producing 
r*u,  which  so  many  of  our  English  horses  are  condemned  to 
eit,  whieh  deatroya  their  condition,  and  superficial  obseryais 
indaliae  them  as  deficient  in  stamina. 

Bot  to  letnm  to  the  oaTaby  horses.  The  mode  adopted  of 
trAoiporting  them  to  the  acene  of  action  was  Canity,  and  the 
autbttities  were  cautionad,  at  the  commeneemant,  by  a  gentle- 
Dta  who  had  had  great  experienee  in  such  matters,  that|  if 
tbey  were  shipped  for  so  long  a  Toyage  on  the  old-fkshioned 
pUn  of  keeping  them  on  their  legs,  the  consequences  would  be 
ieri4MMly  ipjnrioos ;  and  his  predictions  were  correct.  But 
aU  the  prooeediBga  connected  with  this  melancholy  war  hare 
been  conducted  by  men  whose  ezperience  ia  confined  to  office 
datiet,  in  pnferenee  to  those  who  bnTO  had  practical  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  information.  Thus  have  thousands  of 
bumsn  Utcs  been  saerifioed,  horses  innumerable,  and  money 
incalcnisble.  Badly  managed  on  their  voyage,  the  hordes 
laoded  in  a  deplorable  state ;  they  were,  of  courae,  required 
for  immediate  aerrice,  and  put  to  hard  work  before  they  could 
pcuibly  rseoTcr.  Without  suitable  ahelter,  and,  what  was  still 
mora  distrsssing,  without  adequate  anppliea  of  food,  they  were 
called  Qpon  to  perform  the  laborious  duty  of  dragging  heavy 
piBi,  ammunition  wagons,  and  other  implements  of  warfare 
through  mud  and  mire.  When  the  severe  weather  commenced 
they  were  exposed  to  addiUonal  evils*  like  the  hunter  of  my 
fnead  at  Cheltenham,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Their 
eiertions  would  ctuae  them  to  perspire  profusely,  in  which 
itttc'tbcy  wero  necessarily  expoaedtothe  inclemency  of  the 
nocturnal  atmoaphere.  Thia  would  speedily  produce  catarrhal 
affeetionB ;  but  there  wu  no  time  to  rest  them,  and  put  them 
under  medical  treatment.  To  work  they  must  go  again  on  the 
following  day,  and  any  person  conveiaant  with  horses  must 
know  that  the  poor  creatures  could  not  last  long  under  such 
tzpng;  eiicnmstances.  Many  which  did  not  perish  in  the 
aight  would  ineritahly  die  on  duty.  Why  have  the  French 
csTaby  been  more  fortunate  ?  many  of  the  horsea  are  English 
bred  onea.  The  answer  is  readily  given— because  they  have 
not  had  such  difficulties  to  encounter  in  a  long  Yoyaga  over  the 
ocean,  and  th^  were  better  provided  for  when  thay  landed^— 
Saoday  Timea. 


SCOTCH  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  ia  a  aummary  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
acres  under  the  following  cropa,  together  vrith  the  number  of 
atock  and  the  grass  produce  as  per  ratom  of  the  Highland 
Society's  report  :— 


Totsl  Imperial 

Under  Wheat 

•—    Barley 


•  • 


•  « 


Oata 

Rye 

Bere 

Beana 

Peaa 

y  etchea    . .  . . 

Turnips    . .  .  • 

Potatoes   .. 

Mangold  .,  .. 

Carrots     . . 

Cabbage  .. 

Flax 

Turnip  Seed 

Bare  Fallow 

Rotation  Grass        * , 

Permanent  Paature . . 

Irrig.  Meadow         . . 

Sheep  Walks 

Houses,  Fences,  Stc, . 

Wsste       . .  . . 

Woods     ..  .. 

STOCK. 


•  t 


Hones 

Milk  Cows  •  • 

Other  Cattle 

Calves  ..  ..  .. 

Ewes,  Gimmers,  and  Ewe  Hogs 
Tups,  Wethen,  and  W.  Hoga 
Swine   ■•  •*  •• 


■  • 


PRODUCE. 


Wheat  .. 
Bailey  .. 
Oats  .. 
Bere 

Beans  .. 
Turnips.. 
Potatoea 


1 1 


12,613.343 

168.S16 

207.607 

932,994 

3.809 

18,118 

37,702 

6.169 

13,442 

483,915 

143.032 

1.947 

1,218 

1.893 

6,670 

1,429. 

26.129 

1.427,790 

1,207,101 

69,256 

6,530,843 

180.539 

830,730 

413,391 


156,595 
292,865 
438.334 
305.172 
3.860,289 
1,426,946 
163,683 


Groas. 

4.848,499  bush 
7,639,601  — 
83,854,319  ^ 

537,250  — 
1,080,921  — 
6.872,189  tons 

623,383  -^ 


CABBAaES.— For  the  purpoaea  of  the  dairy  one 
acre  of  cabbagca  U  considered  to  bo  worth  throe  of 
turnips.  They  require  to  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
bcda  in  autumn  or  apriog,  and  transplanted  into  the 
field  towarda  the  end  of  May,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  October.  One  pound 
of  aeed  will  produce  94,000  plants,  and  about  8,000 
plants  are  required  to  an  acre  of  ground.  The  beds 
must  be  well-sheltered,  and  have  a  free  exposure  to  the 
sun  of  the  whole  day.  The  nutritive  matter  of  the 
cabbage  is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  that  of  the  potato 
only  partially  so,  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  potato 
consists  in  starch.  One  pound  of  drumhead  cabbages, 
York  cabbages,  and  green  curled  kale  gare  in  grains  of 

Drumhead.    York.        Kale. 

NutrlUvc  matter 430  430  440 

Woodyflbre    280  818  880 

Water 6,290        0,258        6,080 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE    VARIOUS    MODES    OF    MANUFACTURING    MANURES. 


The  readers  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  number  of  inquiries  upon 
agricultural  subjects  with  which  its  columns 
abound ;  and  comparing  them  in  point  of  number 
and  intelligence  with  a  bygone  period^  must  feel 
convinced  that  a  large  portion  of  its  readers  now 
look  forward  to  its  columns  for  particular  or  general 
information  upon  subjects  in  which  they  are 
doubtless  deeply  interested. 

In  our  last  week's  number  a  letter  appears  signed 
G.  B.  B.,  in  which  the  writer  informs  us  that  he  has 
a  number  of  friends  about  to  farm  extensively  or  to 
take  the  management  of  estates  upon  their  own 
account  or  that  of  others^  "  who  are  not  a  lUtle 
puzzled  as  to  what  system  to  go  upon  when  listen- 
ing to  the  contradictory  statements  of  our  agricul- 
tural teachers ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate 
the  various  modes  promulgated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  manure,  and  also  to  recapitulate  the  pro- 
cesses resorted  to  by  them,  with  a  degree  of  acumen 
that  convinces  us  he  propounds  the  question  more 
to  introduce  controversial  discussion  than  for  any 
particular  information  required  by  himself. 

It  is  very  true,  as  he  observes,  that  any  one  enter- 
ing upon  farming  without  any  settled  principles  of 
action  would  be  greatly  puzzled  as  to  what  mode  to 
adopt ;  nor  would  we  hold  out  encouragement  for 
the  future,  feeling  as  we  do  that  almost  every  farm 
in  every  district  requiring  some  particular  descrip- 
tion of  management,  that  every  cultivator  adopts 
8omepeculiarmodeofmanagement(which,of  course, 
he  thinks  better  than  any  other) — *'  riding  his  own 
hobby'' — and  hardly  conceding  to  any  one  else  the 
liberty  of  doing  so  likewise. 

Id  adverting  to  the  first  inquiry  of  our  corres- 
pondent, upon  the  manufacture  of  manure,  we  in 
the  first  place  refer  him  to  those  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  this  paper  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  year ;  and  we  recommend  him 
and  his  friends,  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
upon  that  subject,  to  read  the  standard  works  that 
have  appeared  upon  agricultural  chemistry  and  the 
composition  of  manures,  with  the  best  manner  of 
estimating  their  constituent  properties,  and  modes 
of  application,  rather  than  to  pursue  the  "  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp"  fancies  of  the  theoretical  writers  he 
alludes  to.  We  shall  therefore  at  once  place  before 
our  readers,  those  systems  of  management  we  con- 
sider most  conducive  to  that  end. 

In  the  manufacture  of  manure  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  fattening  oxen  and  by  rearing  neat  stock, 
the  main  object  ought  to  be  to  secure  the  faecal 
deposits  of  those  animals  without  loss,  and  to  in- 


corporate them  with  the  fodder  arising  upon  the 
farm,  so  as  to  become  avaHable  for  the  production 
of  the  various  crops  for  which  they  may  become 
necessary.  The  addition  of  water  durinf;  the  pro- 
cess is  essential  to  manufacture ;  the  only  point  to 
guard  against  is  having  it  in  too  large  quantity. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  farming  must  have  ob- 
served how  greatly  manure  becomes  deteriorated 
from  the  absence  of  sufiicient  moisture ;  the  best 
stable  and  other  manure  is  rendered  worthless,  if 
not  duly  saturated:  it  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  excessive  fermentation  is  restrained;  and 
when  properly  consolidated  by  the  weight  of 
horses  and  cattle,  manure  it  will  remain  for 
months  together  with  very  little  change  in 
its  constituent  properties ;  but  so  soon  aa  it  be- 
comes removed  and  replaced,  immediate  fermenta- 
tion takes  place,  and  which  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  a  suitable  state  for  the  production  of  crops, 
and  for  those  of  the  vegetable  class  especially. 
This  change,  however,  does  not  take  place  without 
some  disadvantages,  and,  if  carried  too  far,  the 
loss  of  ammonia  will  follow  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  considerably  reduce  it  in  value.  What  the 
farmer  has  to  guard  against,  then,  is  anch  an 
amount  of  loss  that  will  more  than  counterbalance 
the  advantage  he  seeks  to  obtain  by  its  being  ren- 
dered portable  for  his  use.  This  he  can  effect  by 
allowing  it  to  remain  as  greatly  compressed  a 
possible  until  within  a  short  time  of  applying  it 
directly  to  his  crops ;  and  to  secure  this  as  much 
as  possible,  it  should  be  covered  over  with  mould 
several  inches  in  thickness,  until  the  external  air 
becomes  excluded  as  greatly  as  under  the  circum- 
stances can  be  efifected.  Within  a  few  days  of  iti 
application  to  the  land,  it  should  be  turned  om 
and  thoroughly  incorporated,  and,  whilst  in  an 
active  state  of  fermentation,  applied  to  and  imme- 
diately covered  by  the  soil ;  and  it  will  be  better, 
to  secure  this  object,  to  employ  a  lad  with  each 
plough,  rather  than  allow  any  portion  of  it  to  be- 
come exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air 
afterwards. 

In  other  instances,  the  application  is  better 
made  direct  from  the  farm -yard  to  the  field. 
Much  expense  is  thereby  avoided ;  and  if  tbe 
manure  is  carefully  and  quickly  covered  by  the 
plough,  all  the  manuring  elements  that  it  containi 
will  be  secured  ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  regard  must  be  always  had  to 
the  description  of  crop  for  which  it  is  required  in 
making  the  application. 

For  the   production  of  beans,  peas,  vetches, 
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and  oatoj  and  for  tarnips  and  mangel-wurzel 
on  daj  land,  if  applied  before  Christmas,  the 
loDf^  manure  is  most  economical,  and  equally 
beneficial ;  whDst  for  every  description  of  root- 
crop  during  the  summer  months,  as  well  as  for 
wheat,  it  should  be  more  or  less  decomposed  be- 
fore application  ;  and  if  reserved  especifdly  for  the 
latter  crop,  it  ought  to  be  combined  with  an  equal 
qoantity  of  good  mould  immediately  upon  its 
being  carried  from  the  home-stall,  and  also  entirely 
covered  by  the  same  material  as  before  stated. 

So  far,  we  have  stated  the  rational  and  practical 
application  of  manure,  as  adopted  by  the  most 
skilful  fanners.  Chemistry  teaches  us,  however, 
that  our  practice  is  not  entirely  in  consonance  with 
its  precepts;  but  the  farmer  will  always  find  a 
difficulty  of  bringing  his  chemical  knowledge 
directly  to  bear  constantly  upon  his  farming  prac- 
tice :  he  is  too  much  influenced  by  circumstances 
to  adopt  at  all  times  that  mode  that  he  feels  assured 
is  the  best.  Upon  his  light  turnip  soils,  the  appli- 
cation of  unfermented  manure,  in  its  partially  dry 
state,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  at 
midsuDuner,  would  certainly  be  the  worst  mode  he 
could  pursue,  to  ensure  a  plant  of  turnips ;  and  his 
mangel-wurzel  would  also  suffer  to  the  same  ex- 
tent upon  its  application,  unless,  as  before  stated, 
the  application  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
autumn;  but,  since  the  application  of  guano, 
super-phosphate  of  lime  and  other  substances 
have  been  applied  for  the  production  of  turnips, 
the  use  of  farm-yard  manure  has  been  greatly 
dispensed  with,  and  it  is  now  reserved  for  the  grain 
crops  and  grasses,  for  which  it  is  undoubtedly  best 
adapted. 

We  feel  tliat  we  may,  to  that  portion  of  our 
readers  who  are  thoroughly  practical,  be  consi- 
dered as  taking  great  pains  to  inculcate  'principles 
thoroughly  known  and  understood.  To  them  we 
offer  an  apology,  trusting  that,  when  enquiry  after 
enquhy  appears  in  our  columns  upon  this  subject, 
that  it  will  plead  our  excuse  for  trespassing  at  such 
length  upon  their  patience.  The  observations  of 
the  correspondent  we  alluded  to  in  the  first  in- 
stance confirm  us  that  most  persons  who  seek  in- 
formation in  the  present  day  are  led  astray  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  that  are  continually  emanating 
from  individuals  whose  only  object  is  notoriety. 

If  the  processes  of  farming  could  be  carried  out 
at  all  times  under  the  same  circumstances  equally 
alike,  then  the  manufacture  and  application  of  ma- 
nure might  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  any  other  material; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  operations  of 
farming  are  at  all  times  interfered  with  by  the  na- 
tural elements  and  state  of  the  soil,  and  that  the 
machinery  to  carry  them  out  will  at  some  periods 


be  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed within  a  given  time,  in  such  cases  it  must 
be  apparent  to  the  dispassionate  observer  that  the 
farmer  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
such  means  as  will  best  secure  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitate  his  object,  without  especial  reference 
to  the  cost  or  economical  application  of  the  sub- 
stances employed. 

We  are  well  aware  that  cheniistry  will  be  the 
safest  guide  in  all  matters  of  the  nature  we  are  dis- 
cussing. To  this  we  readily  assent;  but  still  there 
are  practical  appliances  that  do  not  in  their  results 
fully  confirm  that  opinion,  and  to  which  we  shall 
advert  in  our  future  observations  upon  this  subject* 


APPLICATION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE  TO 
THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Bib,— Tour  eoneipondent  "A.  C./'  in  the  "Mtrk-lane 
ExpKH*'  of  the  19tli  iut.,  in  aniwer  to  mine,  prerionily 
piibliihed,  contenta  himielf,  in  the  fint  place,  by  condemning 
me  for  the  ityle  and  objeet  of  m j  letter ;  in  the  leoond,  by 
endeaTOuing  to  ihov  that  I  am  wrong  in  two  inataneei,  in 
my  deieription  of  Bir.  Wilkint'  eyatera ;  and  in  the  third,  by 
introducing  a  oontiaat  between  that  ayatcm  and  the  ez- 
pexienoe  gained  by  the  Royal  Society,  by  the  growth  of  flax 
in  Inland,  during  the  ipaoa  of  12  yean. 

In  anawer  to  "  A.  C.V  flrat  oljection,  I  would  aay  that  the 
aaaertion  of  "  iU-natnfed  oppoaition,  manifeated  towarda 
almoit  eTery  peraon  who  Tentnrea  to  devdop  anything  con- 
trary to  old  habita  and  prqudioea,"  ia  juat  what  I  ahoold 
expect  from  each  a  writer;  for  thia  ia  the  great  argument  (?) 
which  practieally  ignorant  men  are  coAtinnally  nring  whererer 
we  refoae  to  progren  in  any  direction  in  which  they,  in  their 
wiadom,  would  dri?e  ua ;  and  I  haTe  yet  to  learn  that  it  ia  oar 
duty  "  to  hail  aa  benefactora  to  humanity"  thoae  who  atand 
forth  aa  the  iuTcntora  of  a  patent  proceaa  of  at  leaat  queation- 
able  merita,  by  which  they  hope  to  fill  their  own  pocketa. 
"A.  C."  muat  have  a  generoua  aoul  indeed,  if  he  hail  with 
gratitude  the  whole  elaaa  fd  potent  inTcntora. 

"  A.  C."  next  aaya  the  land  may  be  undulating  or  otherwiae. 
In  thii  I  atill  beg  to  diifer  from  him ;  for  if  the  imperriona 
tray  bottom  ii  perfectly  letel,  and  the  ground  liea  in  landa 
often  much  higher  on  the  ridgea  than  the  furrowa,  it  ia  obvioua 
that  without  the  land  is  laid  lerel,  when  the  imper?ioua 
bottom  ia  18  inchea  below  the  lerel*  of  the  furrowa,  the 
planta  growing  on  the  ridgea  would  be  much  farther  from  the 
liquid  manure ;  and  though  by  the  foite  of  capillary  attraction 
the  aoU  might  be  partially  aaturated,  I  aubmit  that  that 
aaturation  eould  not  be  nearly  complete  without  great  waate; 
and,  therefore,  the  aoil  ought  to  be  of  the  aame  depth 
throughout  In  reference  to  the  diatanee  the  tilca  muat  be 
apart,  whether,  aa  I  any,  a  Ibot,  or  aa  "  A.  C."  aaya,  about  18 
inchea,  muat  depend  upon  the  oonairteney  of  the  aoil  through 
which  the  manun  haa  to  permeate. 

The  eontraat  fumiahed  by  **  A.  C ,"  between  Mr.  WUkina' 
experience  during  2  yeara,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Society 
during  12  yeara,  provea  nothing  but  the  difference  between 
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the  two,  without  ahdwiiig  itt  superiority  to  agriculture  in 
general,  in  the  production  of  the  principal  food  of  nan. 
What  we  want  to  aee  proved  ia  thai  we  can  produce  eom 
crops  cheaper  under  this  a/stcm  than  any  other,  which  it 
profeaaea  to  do,  or  how  can  it  "  make  England  independent 
of  all  nations  for  the  neeeataries  of  life**?  When  this  is  done, 
that "  sel&Bhness  which  is  too  prevalent  amongst  farmers"  will 
vanish,  and  we  shall  be  moat  happy  to  "encourage  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  go  on  with  his  project  by  giving  him  a  hetplng 
hand,"  by  hailing  him  u  a  benefactor  to  humauity,  and  by 


what  will  be  moce  taiigiblo— paying  hiA  hiB<homsl|  for  bit 
ptttetU  iBTentiottk 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  this  sabjcct ;  bat  I  im 
unwilling  to  treipass  upon  your  Tsluable  space,  and  wonld 
therefore  condade  by  reminding  "  A.  C."  that  his  letter  hu 
fallen  far  short  of  its  object,  if  it  waa  intended  to  eo&tromt 
my  view  of  Mr.  Wilkins*  knowledge  of  his  subject,  ss  **  A.  C." 
faila  to  prove  that  Mr.  W/a  calculation  of  expenses  h  aol 
100  per  cent,  lets  thin  they  m  reality  would  be. 

I  t»i  8ir»  youB,  Ac,  8. 8. 


THE    NEW    CATTLE    MARKET    AND    THE    SABBATH. 


From  the  interest  which  this  subject  ia  exciting  in 
the  public  mind  at  present)  let  ua  take  a  prospec- 
tive glance  at  the  working  of  the  New  Cattle  Market 
on  Sunday,  in  order  to  ascertaia  how  far  it  will  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  Old.  Opinion  is  a  good  deal 
divided  on  the  topic,  some  apprehending  that  the  Lord's 
Day  will  be  as  much  desecrated  in  the  one  case  as  it  has 
been  in  the  other  i  some,  the  contrary  \  while  others 
prophesy  that  the  speculation  will  be  a  failure,  and  that 
the  carcase  trade  will  toon  supersede  the  li?e  stock. 

There  are  here,  it  wUl  Im  aeeny  ie?eral  important 
practical  questions  not  very  easily  disposed  of  satisfac- 
torily.  This  arises  from  the  probability  of  much  truth 
being  involved  in  each  of  them  ;  for  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  but  those  who  now  pay  no  attention  to  the  sakictity 
of  the  Sabbath  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  they  are  allowed ; 
while  it  is  equally  plain  that  characters  of  this  kind  will 
be  slowly  removed  from  the  New  Market,  owing  to  the 
improTemeats  in  the  details  of  management.  The  carcase 
trade,  again,  is  alruady  fast  superseding  the  live  stock, 
and,  as  it  has  generally  been  foreboded  by  both  sides  of 
the  trade  that  the  remotal  of  the  market  from  Smithiield 
would  increase  their  demands  on  Newgate  and  Leaden- 
ball,  the  result  is  obTious* 

A  fourth  question  haa  been  raised  as  to  how  far  these 
things  would  be  realized  under  a  change  of  maflcet«days. 
It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  on  the  one  side,  that  to 
change  the  Monday  market  to  TVtfsday  would  not  only 
increase  the  salss  of  Friday»  but  nMere  Sunday  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  \  and  on  the  other,  that  sttofa  a 
change  wonld  give  a  tenfold  stimulus  to  the  oaroaee 
trade,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  New  Market  at  no 
distant  date,  with,  of  oonrse,  also  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath. 

From  this  general  view  of  drcumstances^  it  would 
appear  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  to  be  in  greater  danger, 
so  far  as  mere  labour  is  concerned.  And  this  is  no  more 
than  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  for, 
although  there  is  too  great  an  inoUnatlon  for  pleasure- 
hunting  ott  the  Lord's  Day,  and  amusement  of  erery 
kind,  yet  there  is  a  general  determination  to  give  that 
day  to  the  labouring  man  as  one  of  rest  in  every  {iro- 
▼ince  of  the  kingdom.  This  may  be  instenccd  by  the 
eatiy  dosing  of  shops  on  Satorday,  ftc.,  fte^ 

When  the  fsots  of  the  case,  however,  are  mora  eioeely 
examined,  it  wUl  be  sem  that  the  Sebbath  may  bo  more 


in  danger  at  first,  if  the  necessary  steps  are  not  taken  to 
afford  it  protection.  There  is  still  n  large  class  of  penoai, 
for  instance,  in'  the  British  capital  who  would  pitfer 
3s.  6d.  any  day  to  a  sermon  ;  while  there  is  another 
class  who  would  rather  pay  this  sum  than  lose  the  profiti 
of  their  lairage,  or  even  turn  from  the  beaten  track  ia 
which  they  have  hitherto  moved  ;  both  of  whom  viU 
have  their  Sunday  labours  increased  in  attending  the 
New  Market,  if  allowed  to  follow  the  practice  they  now 
pursue.  In  a  few  cases  near  the  New  Market  the  amoQDt 
of  labour  might  no  doubt  be  less,  provided  parties  were 
religiously  disposed  to  venerate  the  Sabbath;  bnt, lo 
long  as  £  s.  d.  only  are  worshipped,  we  fear  the  qvei- 
tion  of  religion  becomes  a  negative  one  with  them  aho 
personally,  while  no  more  respect  will  be  paid  to  the  hsl* 
lowed  rest  of  others,  or  the  public  generally,  thsa  at 
present.    For  example : 

Almost  every  Saturday  forenoon  we  meet,  beteeea 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock  (a.m.),  in  Blackfrian^road, 
when  going  to  town,  a  lacge  drove  of  cattle  from  Euton 
Station,  or  the  King's  Cross  terminus,  on  their  way  to 
lairage  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  Now,  as  soaje 
of  the  salesmen,  in  their  evidence  before  Parlitment, 
stated  as  their  opinion  that  cattle  were  all  the  better  to 
get  their  legs  stretched  by  travelling  thus  to  distant 
lairs  (as  if  they  had  sat,  as  they  themselves  do,  in  & 
cramped  position  on  a  bard  seat) !  the  probability 
is,  that  tbey  will  continue  the  practioe,  however  ob* 
jectionable  tt  may  be  In  reality  ;  consequently,  whes 
the  market  is  removed  to  Copenhagen  Fields,  they  maflt 
start  sooner,  which  would  just  be  taking  so  meek  off 
Sunday,  to  cover  the  extra  distance.  It  will  thai  be 
seen  that  both  the  drover  and  salesman  will  be  men 
employed  on  Sunday  than  at  present,  so  long  as  thb 
absurd  practice  is  allowed  to  be  followed,  while  the 
publio  along  the  streets  will  be  mors  annoyed. 

That  this  absurd  practice  will  be  put  down,  is  manifest; 
but  its  accomplishment  is  a  work  of  some  time.  How- 
ever promising,  for  Instance,  the  lairs  of  the  New  Market 
may  be,  their  success  depends  entirely  upon  management; 
and  some  considerable  experience  is  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  farmers  and  salesmen  to  pronotince  a  satisfac- 
tory verdict  here.  Hitherto  the  Corporation  of  London 
have  unfortunately  not  exhibited  In  their  etmdoct  mscb 
eequaintsnee  with  the  modem  managemmt  of  fbt  Btoek; 
and  the  constmctiott  and  stibdivisSen  of  the  oew  Mn 
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do  not  aifM  anoh  more  fiivoaimbl/  for  tlie  futue. 
Thii,  no  dmibti  arian  to  a  oerUia  extent  firom  the  pre* 
jsdjees  of  the  trede  flowiog  in  io  etrong  a  ciarrent 
agUDit  tlMm—prqndioei  whieh  moatalwaf  •  be  respected ; 
bat  difficaltiei  of  this  kind  wiU  elowly  diiappear  before 
tbe  progren  of  ecienoei  enabling  the  Corporation  to 
alter  the  laira^  and,  iadeed«  the  whole  Byttem  of  mar- 
keting,  the  moment  the  market  is  remoTed.  We  might 
quote  a  thousand  analogous  examplM  In  proof  of  thiSi 
weie  it  oeeessarj . 

A  Terj  important  responsibility  will  here  devolvo 
upon  the  Press,  and  wpom  mws  more  ika%  the  **  Mark 
Lme  Bjfitrent"  ih€  principal  agritmltural  market 
paper  m  ike  kmpdom.  The  oondoct  of  the  Corpora- 
tioQ,  no  lem  than  that  of  salesmen  and  the  trade  gene- 
rally, will  haTo  to  bo  nanowly  watehed,  and  parties 
goaded  into  Che  path  of  dnty  with  promptitude  and  im- 
partiality  whenever  they  are  found  estray.  In  a  ease  of 
thia  kiod|  where  prinelpie  and  improTed  praetice  are  in- 
Tolred,  neither  oan  be  spared,  for  both  must  imme* 
diately  lay  aside  antiquated  systemS»  and  Join  in  the 
march  of  progress. 

On  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  they  will  be  tery 
diiRMre&Uy  situated  in  the  management  of  the  new  market 
from  what  they  were  under  the  old.  At  present  they 
are  ahnott  independent  of  Parliament^  but  it  will  not  be 
ao  the  moment  the  market  is  remoted  \  for,  according 
to  the  28th  and  29th  seelSoni  of  the  statute,  they  will 
bare  annually  to  lay  a  report  before  Parliament,  when 
their  conduct  will  be  subjeet  to  retlew.  Under  lueh 
drenmatanoes  the/  will  oonsequenUy  endeftTOur  toatoid 
Rproof. 

With  regard  to  the  drivmg  of  fat  stock  from  under 
the  gates  of  the  new  eattle  mairket  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  capital,  through  some  eight  miles  of  crowded 
thoronghAirss,  such  a  praetlee  will  soon  be  put  a  stop  to 
the  moment  the  nuw  ktrs  of  the  market  eommhsfoners 
are  tooMsefoUy  opened.  On  this  point  there  need  not 
he  two  opbfainsy  for  we  hare  only  to  bring  tender  the 
notice  of  farmen  the  trettment  which  their  cattle  thus 
neeive,  when  thty  will  briefly  ptit  a  stop  to  tU  anti« 
qsatidpiactlees^  this  kind.  Salesmen,  tbefeforoi  on 
the  lonth  side  of  tim  riter,  or  similarly  rituated,  will  do 
well  not  to  lose  eight  of  their  commlitloni  in  grasping 
ftt  long  rents  for  tiielr  lairs.  Those  of  them  who  have 
lainge  grounds  oan  easily  appropriate  them  to  building 
ptirposei ;  and  the  sooner  they  look  after  their  inteitst 
in  this  respeet  so  much  the  better,  for  depend  upon  it 
Pariiament  will  neter  teach  farmers  that  driving  their 
f^titoek  through  some  sixteen  miles  of  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  the  English  eapitsl  will  either  increase 
the  weight  or  improve  the  quality  of  ihelt  butcher^meat, 
nor  even  submit  to  be  told  so  by  the  Corporatlott. 

On  the  seeond  question  the  Mmrk  Lam  Expreee  has 
>lnady  nld  so  inueh,  both  in  ite  leading  and  other 
colamnS,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more.  It 
^t  for  instanee,  idready  shown  that  management  in  the 
new  market  will  bo  superior  to  that  hi  the  old,  and  sub- 
jeet  to  forther  imptottment— that  the  dttsttmstances  of 
^  trade,  isdwiing  drovers,  will  be  morally  end  phy* 
liesUy  eievaisd-^at  the  hiteiuet  of  buyer  and  seller 


requires  a  suflicieooy  of  lairsge  for  the  whole  stock 
within  the  market  grounds— that  stock  will  be  delivered 
within  the  grounds  directly  from  the  railways— that 
stock  for  the  Monday  market  should  be  placed  in  the 
lairs  on  Saturday i  so  as  to  have  the  intervening  period 
to  rest  and  recover  themselves  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
journey,  and  be  fit  for  standing  the  market— and  that 
this  would  reduce  Sunday  labour  to  ite  minimum  ;  and» 
thereforOf  we  shall  not  add  a  single  sentenoe  more  at 
present. 

Begardfaig  the  carosse  trade,  there  oannot  be  a  doubt 
but  it  will  eventually  supersede  the  livo^stook.  This  is 
almost  tin  unanimous  opinion  of  the  trade,  both  farmer 
and  butcher  i  so  that  the  dii&eulty  lies  in  accounting  for 
the  slowness  of  the  change.  Every  intelligent  graaier  ia 
aware  that  when  he  eells  a  fat  ox  or  shoqi  a  largo 
proportion  of  its  vreight  is  given  away  for  nothingi 
and  that  the  part  thus  given  away  is  invslnabie  to 
himself,  though  worse  than  useless  to  the  purchaser^ 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  loss  thus  sus- 
tained, but  in  the  metropolis  alone  it  amounte  to  the 
value  of  thousands  of  tons  annually  of  Peruvian  guano  i 
so  that  if  the  general  waste  were  applied  to  the  eoUit 
would  yield  an  increase  of  produce  equivalent  to  nearly 
the  whole  rsntel  of  the  kingdotn  I  And  he  is  not  only 
aware  or  thisi  but  also  that  a  very  serious  wsste  is  sus* 
tained  both  hi  the  quantity  and  quslity  of  butcher-meat 
during  marketing,  and  that  the  live-stock  trade  ia  at- 
tended with  a  greater  expense  than  the  dead-meat. 
Now,  however  elow  may  be  the  effbct  of  suoh  circum* 
stences  at  present,  their  force  ultimately  must  carry 
everything  before  them. 

That  the  earease  trade  interfbreebss  with  the  hallowod 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  b  a  proposition  too  manifast  to  re* 
quire  proof.  And  aa  it  vrould  also  giuatiy  improve  the 
sanitary  stete  of  all  our  sMnufkcturing  and  commercial 
towns  were  it  genenliy  reduced  to  preotfaM,  it  would 
consequently  prove  a  double  blessing  to  them,  snd  there- 
fore  merite  more  support  than  it  reoelTes,  either  at  their 
hands,  or  those  of  formeist 

That  the  removal  of  the  market  will  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  carcase  trede,  and  focUitate  thu  downfall  of  the 
Uve-stoek,  is  also  a  proposition  which  has  met  with  the 
general  countenance  of  the  public  and  the  trede,  both 
buyer  and  seller,  as  already  steted.  Live«stock  salesmen 
will  no  doubt  hare  the  improremente  of  the  new  market 
in  their  favour,  prtmded  iktp  embrttc*  them  i  but  un* 
fortunately,  these  are  not  what  they  m%ht  hare  been, 
nor  what  the  modem  msnagement  of  fiit-stoeh  requires* 
In  this  respect,  public  interest  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudicesofthe  tndel  and  the  intersst  of  the  pro* 
prieton  of  private  lairs  oonsnlted  (f )  Net  a  einpie  Istr, 
for  imtancef  Jhat  been  erected  fit  for  etrntl-fed  er  hex* 
fed  cattle  /  while  the  yards  and  abods  for  out*door  fbd 
stock  are  worre  In  principle  than  those  of  private  lain, 
from  their  beihg  cloeely  placed  together )  the  herd  in 
one  yard  not  only  boing  disturbed  in  entering  and  re* 
moving  stock,  but  the  herds  in  the  yards  through  which 
such  stock  are  driven  t  Had  there  been  a  priTste  oooi* 
munication  from  the  outside  to  esioh  yard>  then  sates. 
I  men  would  hare  had  levetil  induoeuente  to  plaoe  their 
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itock  in  them,  from  their  proximity  to  the  market,  and 
giiperior  mechaniim  ;  bat  ai  it  is,  they  are  obviouily  en- 
couraged to  drive  them  to  their  own  lairs,  howerer  dis- 
tant, as  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  iiTer,  and  of  coarse 
drive  them  too  on  Sonday  night  in  return  to  the  market. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  new  lairs— 
thai  most  calculated  to  ^ect  the  deaecration  qf  the 
Sabbath,  and  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  for 
we  question  if  our  readers  will  be  willing  to  credit  what 
we  are  now  to  announce.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  for 
example,  yet  such  is  fact,  that  the  lairs  of  the  New 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  erected  in  1855,  by  the  cor- 
poration or  LONDON,  are  constructed  to  herd  together 
m  one  yard^  horned  cattle  and  polled  cattle  of  all 
breeds  and  sexes  /  Only  let  our  improved  breeders  and 
feeders  meditate  for  a  little  on  this,  and  then  think  of 
the  march  of  progress  in  the  British  capital.  Were 
we  to  suggest  an  experiment  on  their  pert  at  home, 
doubtless  the  next  breath  would  send  as  to  the  House 
of  Correction ;  yet  such  is  the  treatment  their  improved 
breeds  of  fat-stock  are  to  experience  in  Copenhagen 
Fields.  Their  soft  and  docile  short-horns,  for  instance, 
accustomed  to  lounge  and  ruminate  at  ease  in  feeding 
boxes,  undisturbed  by  other  beasts,  are  to  be  turned 
into  the  same  yard  vrith  fierce  and  savage  homed 
"Scots  I"  while  bulls  and  cows,  home  and  foreign,  are 
to  be  wedged  into  the  same  herd,  so  long  as  practicable. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  practically  proposed  to  re- 
dress such  grievances  ?  Nothing  less,  nothing  more 
than  the  change  of  market  days !  our  fourth  and  last 
proposition.  Hitherto  the  management  of  cattle  in 
the  metropolis  has  been  entrusted  to  a  class  of  drovers 
who  pay,  generally  speaking,  no  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  sacred  privileges  which  others  en- 
joy. The  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  none  else 
would  accept  office  but  the  offscourings  of  society,  who, 
instead  of  wishing  better,  appear  to  rejoice  in  Smith- 
field  with  all  its  associations  as  their  natural  element. 
But  the  age  of  '*  rbg-droves,"  goads,  vociferous  dogs, 
and  Donnybrook  anathemas  in  the  management  of  fat- 
stock,  is  gone  by  in  the  provinces.  Hence  a  corres- 
ponding remedy  is  wanted  in  the  capital. 

What  the  agricultural  interest  or  seller  wants  is 
simply  this— accommodation  for  fat  stock  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  of  modem  science,  which  may 
be  found  noticed  in  any  agricultural  work.  Take 
Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  just 
published,  where  the  article  « Smithfield''  will  show 
it — an  article  which  points  out  the  remedy  in  ques- 
tion—one on  which  there  is  no  division  of  opinion 
among  intelligent  practical  farmers.  Now,  had  the 
accommodation  there  recommended  been  made  — 
Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Devons,  Soots,  bulls,  cows,  &c., 
would  have  each  been  provided  for  according  to  their 
respective  wants.  Ditto,  ditto,  sheep,  calves,  and  pigs, 
and  their  management  entrusted  to  a  different  class  of 
men — cattlemen,  and  shepherds,  who  could  have  entered 
their  different  consignments  in  their  respective  boxes  on 
Saturday  without  a  dog,  goad,  or  oath,  fed  them  on  Sun- 
day, attended  church  or  chapel  as  regularly  as  their 
pastors,  and  been  up  in  time  on  Monday  morning  to 


perform  their  own  morning  devotions  before  feeding  tod 
tying  up  stock  for  sale.  All  tiiis  is  practieable— being 
no  more  than  the  counter-part  of  what  we  ounelTa 
and  our  cattlemen  and  shepherds  have  from  the  one 
year's  end  to  the  other  performed  when  fsrming.  Such 
is  what  farmers  require  for  their  fat  stock,  and  what  they 
have  nndoubtedly  just  reason  to  expect;  and  thii  ii 
just  what  the  capital  herself  wants  to  prevent,  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  impossibility  of  a  change  of  market  days  secoriog 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  thus  shown. 
The  droves  of  cattle  which  we  now  meet  on  Satir- 
day,  for  example,  we  should  then  meet  on  Sondij 
about  church-going  time  I  Smithfield  droven  have 
generally  other  employments;  and  from  their  dune- 
ter,  we  fear,  would  prefer  driving  on  Sunday  to 
Saturday ;  and  the  frightening  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  Tcnture  out  to  church  on  that  day  would  only  prore 
a  source  of  mirth  to  them ;  while  salesmen  who  hare 
lairs  of  their  own  would  not  naturally  feel  dispoied  to 
lose  a  single  mght's  rent:  hence  the  consequence,  h 
the  country,  again,  the  increased  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  would  be  tenfold  worse ;  for  the  retirement  of 
every  rural  village  would  be  thrown  into  an  uproar  ererj 
Sunday  by  cattle  going  to  railway  statbns.  We  aD 
know  how  wild  fat  housefed  animals  are  when  lint 
turned  out ;  how  anxious  farmers  are  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  harm  to  themselves  or  others,  and  how  nn- 
cerely  their  servants  respond  to  thdr  wishes  on  isch 
occasions ;  consequently  we  shonid  have  the  whole  rnnl 
population  involved  in  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by 
the  change  of  market-days,  without  in  one  iota  miti- 
gating  the  evil  in  the  capital. 

There  is  another  practical  view  of  this  absurd  remedy 
which  we  must  not  overlook,  viz.— jf  s.  d.  Change  the 
market-days,  for  instance,  and  what,  on  the  one  hand, 
will  be  the  increased  demand  on  Monday  in  Newgate  for 
beef  and  mutton  ?  and  what  the  increase  of  price  ?  and, 
on  the  other,  what  the  reduction  of  demand  in  the  new 
market  on  Tuesday  ?  and  what  the  decresse  of  price? 
These  are  plain  practical  questions,  and  firom  what  we 
have  already  said  of  the  carcase  trade,  we  may  aafel/ 
leave  our  readers  to  answer  them  at  their  leisure.  Ereiy 
one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  butcher  trade  of  the 
capital  must  be  aware  that  Monday  is  peculiarly  adapted 
as  a  market-day  for  it,  and  that  a  sacrifice  here  mnat  be 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  result*  To  involve  linneit 
and  their  servants  in  one  general  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  stock  some  20a.  per 
head  at  the  same  time,  without  (as  we  have  already  nid) 
in  one  iota  mitigating  the  evil  complained  of  in  the 
capital,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic 

Such  are  the  observations  proposed  on  thia  all- 
engrossing  subject.  Successfblly  or  not,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  them  their  proper  place,  and  respect- 
fully bring  them  under  the  notice  of  her  Hajeaty'i 
Secretary  of  State  and  Cattle-market  Commiisioneni 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  liondon  and  deputation,  who  lately 
had  an  interview  at  the  Home-office ;  ''  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  due  Observance  of  the  Lord's-day" ;  u^ 
the  readers  of  the  Marh  Lane  Bsepress.    Howerer  m* 
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perfeetly  trettedytlie  lerenl  drcamitaaoes  iiutanoed 
will  bear  any  amowit  of  iiiTeftifitioii.  The  deieeratioii 
of  the  fiabbith  at  present  ia  iiiToWecl  in  the  miamanage- 
ttent  of  fat  atoek  in  Smithfleld ;  and  to  perpetuate  that 
mismanagement  in  the  new  market  ia  neither  more  nor 
len  than  an  abanrdity  too  groaa  to  be  aerionslj  enter- 
tiined  by  agricnltoriata,  before  whqm  the  whole  facta  of 
the  caae  atand  forth  nnTeiled  in  bold  relief.  The  prac- 
tical (suttixm  at  ianw  if  to  bring  the  oommeroe  of  fit 


atock  in  the  Britiah  capitil  within  the  pale  of  modem 
science,  and  to  control  it  there  during  the  six  days  of 
the  week  as  other  branches  of  trade  are  controlled, 
placing  the  management  of  fat  stock  on  the  scTcnth  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  men.  God-fearing  cattlemen,  and 
ahepherdas  who,  while  they  discharge  their  temporal 
duties,  will  neither  forget  the  assembling  of  them* 
selres  together,  nor  their  obligations  to  a  Christian 
public. 


THE    PATENT    OFFICE,    AS    AVAILABLE    TO    THE    PUBLIC. 


The  Commisaionera  of  Patents  on  Monday,  March 
S,  opened  a  reading  room,  in  conneetion  with  the 
Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  which  promiaes  to  beof  the 
higrhest  importance  to  those  of  our  readers  and  the 
pnllic  interested  in  the  progress  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  science.    It  ia  here  the  correspondents 
of  the  metropolitan  press  will  not  only  have  the 
pririlege  of  examining  the  specifications  of  patents 
as  they  are  printed  and  published,  and  extracting 
therefrom  whatever  suits  their  respective  columns, 
fne  of  expense,  but  also  of  going  retrospectively 
into  the  whole  subject  of  invention  since  1617 — 
tracing  the  progress  of  those  sciences,  and  bringing 
to  light  no  doubt  many  a  useful  discovery  which 
inventors  were  unable  successfully  to  bring  before 
the  public,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times  and 
the  enormous  expense  of  procuring  patents. .  The 
reading  room   will  also  be  open  on  the    same 
liberal  terms  to   implement   makers,    engineers, 
manure  manufacturers,  patentees,  and  others,  who 
may  wish  to  examine  any  invention  which  pecu- 
liarly interests  them.    We  ourselves  have  oftener 
than  once   had   occasion    "  to  make  a  search" 
under  the  old  statute ;  and  when  we  look  back  to 
the  different  offices  visited,  the  fees  mulcted  from 
us  at  every  step,  and  the  vexatious  disappointment 
generally  experienced  after  all,  we  have  ample  reason 
to  thank    the   above  functionaries   for  the  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their 
duties  in  this  department  of  the  administration  of 
their  office. 

In  another  colnnm  will  be  found  a  review  of  the 
chronological, alphabetical,  subject  matter,  and  refer- 
ence, indexes  of  patents  and  patentees  from  1617 
up  to  the  present  time,  which  will  help  to  illustrate 
the  usefulness  of  this  department  of  the  Patent 
Office,  whose  object  is  the  publicity  of  specifi- 
cations and  the  progress  of  science  under  its  control. 
And  besides  laying  open  to  the  public  these 
indexes,  and  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  the 
Commissioners  themselves  have  prepajred  an  in- 
valuable series  of  specifications  and  drawings  on 
Kaping  machines,  from  the  earlieat  period  on  record 
vp  to  1833,  and  another  on  fire-arms  and  pro- 


jectiles. Sec,  from  1718  up  to  the  same  period,  in 
nine  large  volumes.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
an  extremely  interesting  work;  while  others  are 
in  progress  on  the  "consumption  of  smoke/'— 
"  sewage  tiles," — the  "  propelling  of  ships," — ^the 
former  two  at  the  inquest  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Lord  Palmefston,  when  in  that  office),  and  the 
latter  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Beyond 
this,  the  Commissioners  have  in  contemplation 
the  exchanging  of  Patent  Office  Publications  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  different 
States  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  so  as  to  bring 
within  the  Patent  Office  Reading  Room  of  the 
metropolis  the  universal  rise  and  progress  of  in- 
vention. In  glancing  at  such  a  work  of  refor- 
mation, the  mind  at  first  is  almost  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  its  magnitude,  or  the  advantages  it  is 
calculated  to  confer  upon  us. 

The  printing  of  "specifications,"  "  disclaimers,' 
and  "  memoranda  of  alterations,"  wi^h  the  litho-' 
graphing  of  drawings,  and  supplying  the  public 
with  them  at  cost  price,  forms  a  very  interesting 
feature,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  equally 
advantageous  to  patentees  and  the  public.  Under 
the  old  statute,  how  many  projectors  were  never 
able  to  bring  the  merits  of  their  inventions  before 
the  public  I  while  of  those  who  were  able  to  do 
BO,  how  many  were  ruined  in  defending  them 
afterwards  I  and  how  few  are  there  of  them 
who  have  realised  fortunes  by  patents  !  On  the 
contrary,  the  Patent  Office  and  the  press  will  now 
bring  the  merits  of  every  invention  before  the  public, 
while  the  machinery  employed  in  doing  so  will 
almost  prevent  the  possibility  of  litigation.  In 
short,  under  the  old  statute  the  inventor  and  his 
invention  were  consumed  by  lawyers  and  agents  I 
while  under  the  new  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  pays  for  hia 
right  goes  directly  towards  the  bringing  of  its 
merits  before  the  pubhc. 

Results  have  already  proved  how  beneficial  the 
change  has  been  to  the  pubUc.  First,  the  advan* 
tages  arising  from  the  union  of  science  and  practice 
80  familiar  to  the  ear  are  now  being  rapidly  realized 
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in  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.  The 
printed  specification  of  an  invention^  such  as  a 
reaping  machine  for  instance,  or  any  patent  manure^ 
can  now  be  obtained  by  remitting  a  few  postage* 
stamps  to  the  office,  with  the  name  of  the  patentee, 
title,  number,  and  date  of  his  invention .  Then,  again, 
since  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  1852  upwards 
of  Rye  thousand  specifications  have  been  printed, 
each  forming  a  distinct  proposition  by  itself,  and  the 
whole  a  very  interesting  thesis  for  study.  Into  de- 
tails here  both  time  and  space  forbid  us  to  enter  at 
present :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  interest  of  our 
readers  is  fairly  represented  in  the  publications  of 
the  Patent  Office,  for  these  demonstrate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  that  the  English  farmef  is 
making  good  progress  in  chemistry  and  mechanics. 


SPECIFICATIONS     OF    At^RICULTURAL 

PATENTS 

PUBLISHED  DURING  THB  PAST  MONTH. 

Cin  be  had  of  Beunet  Wooderoft,  Esq ,  by  ranittiog  postage 
itam]w  to  cover  vilue  slid  pottage  for  iubu  oadar  la.,  and 
Poat-offioe  Orden  above  it.  Siogle  copica  will  generallj 
require  aix  stampi,  but  one  pound  weight  can  be  had  for 
them. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDE^  of  PATENTS  grtated 
under  tho  Act  of  Jamea  I.,  from  March  1617>  iocluding  all 
those  which  were  commenced  before  the  lit  Octobet.  1852 
(tome  of  which  were  not  sealed  until  afterwards).  Two  tols., 
prioaSOi. 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  of  PATENTEES  of  In- 

Tcntions  for  the  above  period.    One  vol.,  price  20a. 

A  SUBJECT-MATTER  INDEX  of  PATENTS  for  the  same 
period.    In  two  vols.,  price  £2  168. 

A  REFERENCE  INDEX  of  PATENTS,  pointing  out  the 
Office  in  which  etch  enrolled  Specification  of  a  Patent  nay 
be  eomnlted ;  the  Books  in  which  Bpedflcattona,  Law  Pro* 
oeedings,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Inventions  have 
been  noticed;  also  such  of  the  Spedfications  of  Patents 
granted  under  the  Att  of  21  Jamea  I.  as  have  been  pub* 
Uahed  by  the  authoixtj  of  the  Commisuoncra.  One  large 
vol.,  price  30s. 

Mr.  Woodcrofk's  Indexes  of  Patents,  in  six  Hiige  octavo 
tolomes,  oBght  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  iatetesled 
in  the  histoiy  of  invention,  and  progress  of  chemibtry  uul 
mechanics.  To  landlords,  land-sgents,  agricnltural  engineers, 
impkment-makere,  editors  of  scientific  journals,  patentees, 
and  others  apeciaUy  so  cireomstancedp^  they  are  invaluable. 
The  first  two  volumes  contain  net  only  the  date%  bat  titles  of 
patents  in  full ;  the  third  the  names  of  those  to  whom  we 
•re  indebted  fet  oar  ploughs^  sowing,  leaping,  and  thraahing- 
■achines,  steam-engines,  &&,  Ac. ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  those 
implements  and  machinery,  themselves  so  classified  that  we 
can  at  once  find  any  one  of  them  ita  inventor,  history,  and 
iaprovemeat  (or  fsihue^  aa  the  case  mav  be) ;  and  the  sixth 
directs  ua  to  the  printed  works  and  public  records, 
where  we  shall  find  these  specifications  noticed  and  entoUed. 
Altogttbir  we  know  not  a  single  instaooe  wbeie  so  aiMh 
vahiable  matter  is  compressed  within  an  equal  spaes^  aad 
where  labonrs  of  such  a  magnitode  have  been  spent  by  one 
individual  for  tke  benefit  of  his  raee^hiboitra  which  have  se. 
cured  to  England  from  the  unfatbeaMble  deptha  ef  patent 
office  mismanagement  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  sdenoes 
which  have  elevated  her  to  that  proud  position  whidi  she  occu- 
psn  aMong  Ihe  nations  ol  the  world,  and  whkk  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost  to  her.  Had  we  time  and  space  at  our 
disposal,  we  could,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Woodcioft's  Ia« 


dexes,  point  to  many  a  mechimral  fulore  and  praeem  wbkh 
might  now  be  turned  to  advantage — ^fsiIaRs  bemose  too  fit 
ahMd  of  oar  sagacious  fotefhthen ;  fiihms  which  sitosiilied 
them  not  less  than  they  will  do  some  of  their  posterity.  We 
shall  often  be  indebted  to  these  invaluable  volamss. 

THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEXES  of  APPUC1TI0N8 
FOR  PATENTS  and  PATENTS  GRANTED  from  tbe 
Ist  October  to  the  31st  Deoember,  1852,  and  from  the  lit 
Jamiary  to  the  Slst  Deember,  1853|  in  one  vdtaae,  piin 
eleven  shillinga. 

THE  ALPHABETICAL  INDEXES  isi  Ihe  aboft  peoodi,  ia 
one  volume,  price  thirteen  shillings. 
The  above  posseu  eqtud  merit  with  the  former. 

RICHARD  H0RN8BT,  Gentleman— **  Straw  Shaken  lad 
Threshing  Machines,"  No.  1576 ;  date,  1854-price  9i 
The  improvementa  which  Mr.  Honuby  has  dfccled  cfloiiit 
in  applying  at  intertala^  oh  straw-shakera^  boards  w  snifaoes 
(by  preference  indioed)  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the 
shakers ;  by  whichi  as  the  straw  proceeds  towards  the  bsck  od 
of  the  shakers,  it  is  thrown  up  and  opened  out  more  effeetoillf 
than  if  the  level  of  the  upper  parte  of  the  shakers  wu  mufona 
or  atmilar  from  end  to  end ;  and,  at  the  aaaae  tfrns^  gnus  flf 
com  are  prevented  fiying  off. 

JOHN  SUDBURY  and  SAMUEL  WRIGHT -"V 
Yalrea,"  Ae^  No.  1590)  date,  1864^prie(^  7d. 

JOHN  THOMAS  M0B8-^'«  Cooking  Appaiitaa,''Ne.lO0lj 

date»  185i-«prioe  6d. 
RICHARD  ROBERTS-."  Machinery  for  Pouching,  DnUiag. 

and  Rivetting,"  No.  1621 ;  date,  1854— price  2s.  2d. 

Thia  la  t  valuaMe  tpectfication  fbr  aadiiakts. 

SAMUEL  FRANTORHAM-^^Pumaces*"  Ne.l<li7;  ^ 
1864.'prioe0d. 

JOSEPH  HULME'-"  Apparatus  for  testing  and  mssnrio| 
pressure  of  steam  in  and  for  heating  water  for  supply  of  iteia 
botters,"  No.  1784 ;  date,  1854.— prise  9d. 

JAMES  WILDER  &  SONS— «' Improvements  ia  Agriol* 
tural  Rollers  and  Clod-crushers,''  No.  1,447 ;  date,  1854^ 
price  9d. 

HENRY  GEORGE  GRAY^<'IttprovegMiti  iaFmenriig 
PoUtoes,  Roots,  Plants,  Grain,  and  Seeds/'  No.  1,437; 
date,  1854— price  8d. 

WILUAM  BALK— "An  improved  Friction  Dynamometer; 
No.  1,463 ;  dat«v  1854— friee  7d. 

JAMES  BYKES  — "Trmrtnant  of  the  Potato  Flaat»  ^ 
Prevent  Disease,**  No.  1,474;  daU.  1854— price  8d. 

SAMUEL  HARWARD  &  JOSHUA  WOMEBSLET- 
-  Heating  Crushed  Seed,  for  Making  Cake,  for  Drfiof 
Saeds^  Com,  said  other  Grain;  and  ler  Peadiag  MiUitoaa 
or  other  Grinding  Apparatus,"  No.  Ii479;  datc^  ^^^^ 
price  lOd. 

PETER  ARMAND  LE  COMPTE  DB  PONTAWB  Ma 
REAU-^' Certain  impiotamasita  in  AnmralM  for  BiaakiH 
in  Horses,"  No.  1.483;  date,  1854— price  fid. 

WILLIAM  NEWZAM  NICHOLSON  — "Imp<W«Btt** 
in  Haymaking  Maehmea,  part  of  which  is  sppficabie  to 
oarriagea  geiienUy/'  No.  MS5 ;  date,  1854'-^pfieK  lOd. 

JOHN  REVELL  — "Improvementa  in  Haass hsss,"  M 
1,402;  date,  1854— price  8d. 

GEORGE  HENRT  BYERLEY— « Impravenenti  m  A- 
ehinery,  for  the  MUMfheloiw  of  htkkM,  tUca^  ifl^^ 
tubc%  and  other  aoeh-like  artislea,"  No.  1,354  j  dsl%  1M« 
—price  3d. 

ROBERT  REEVES— "Improvements  in  Drills,  for  driffiaf 
iiqad  maMire,"  No.  1,349 ;  datc^  ISiC^piies  ML 

AUOUSTE  BDOUABD  LORADOUX  BEUFOSp-' 
"  Improfvementa  in  Water  MiU  MacUneiy,"  No.  liSWi 
date,  1864— price  9d. 

JOHN  ALLtN  WILLIAMS-^"  ImpNffenents  hi  UtAanfff 
or  Apparatna  for  Phmghinff  and  CnkivatiBff  Lsni'  >o- 
1,325 ;  date,  1854— price  la.  6d. 

GEORGE  JAMES  HINDE— "  A  new  or  inprowd  coej- 
binatioft  of  materiala  to  be  used  for  the  mtnnhdm  « 
pipea  or  takes  Cor  dnna^  aad  te  an  A  other  p«ij|>'"" 
the  same  ia  or  may  he  aoplkable  to/*  M«.l«S^5i  dan 
1864-»prioe  4d. 
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^S?^?P  HORNSBY-^'ImprOTemeiits  in  Portable 
ThMahiDg  Michinei,"  No.  1,306 ;  date.  1854-price  Is. 

SAMUEL  VARLEY— "  An  Improfed  Conitroction  of  Hay- 
.    woMking  Michine,"  No.  1,802;  date,  1854— price  8d. 

WILUAM  SOUTHAIX— "ImpfOTemeiita  in  Michinery 
and  Appvatua  for  CultiTating  and  Pulreriiinc  Land."  So 
l;293;  date.  1854— price  3d.     *  6  ,     ^ 

GUSTAV  ADOLPH  BXJCHHOLZ*^' Improrrt  MaAtoery 
applicable  to  tbe  Holluif  or  Cletninf;  of  Orain,  Beedi^  and 
oMier  VegeUble  Produce,"  No  1,280;  date,  1854— price 

JOHN  KRtAOH  and  DAVID  BOTD-^'  Imp^orementi  in 
rnpnmg  and  Beutebing  Flat,  Uemp^  and  other  Bi>b- 
■tanoee,"  No.  1,275 ;  date,  1854— price  7d. 

ABEL  FRANKLIN  GOODNOW— "  ImproTementa  in  tbe 
Mannfactiite  erf  Seytb  or  Claddle  Bwatha,"  No.  1,289 ; 
dnte,  1854--priee  M. 

•^S?B?H  ROBINSON-"  ImproTementa  in  Apparatus  for 
Mmng  WbMt  and  otber  Grain,  &c,"  No.  1,219;  date, 
1851  -piice  8d. 

WALTBR  WB8TRUP— "IfltprotineAta  in  tke  Mfoiifte. 
tm  of  Wheat  into  Flour,"  No.  1,216  i  date,  1864— price 

ANDREW  MORRtSON-"  An  Improved  Mode  of  Protect- 
mirw Pfeaerriag  AgriettHaral  and  Hortienltural  Produce 
from  Diaeate  or  Blight/*  No.  1,494 ;  date,  1864— price  3d. 

JOHN  HENRY  JOHNSON— "Improrementa  in  Macbi- 
nory  or  Apparatua  for  Effecting  Agricultaral  Operations ; 
pjrta  of  tbe  iiid  improreiienta  being  applicable  for  tb« 
ObtomBBeat  of  Motive-power  lot  General  PurpoMa,"  No. 
1.487;  date  1854— price  3d. 

OLIVER  MAOGS-"  Thrarfiing  Machines,"  No.  1,524; 
dnto,  1864— price  la.  8d. 

^^?J^.  BAILEY  DENTON -"Hoea  aid  Spuda,"  No. 
1.665 ;  date,  1854— price  6d. 

THOMAS  CHAMBERS  — "  Machinery  for  DUtributing 
Miinaiv,''  No.  1,698 ;  date,  1854-^ric«  lOd. 

ALEXANDER  LAW--"  Craaee/'  No.  1|661 ;  date,  1854- 
price  lOd. 

JOHN  KNIGHT  &  JAMBS  STUBB8—"  Manufacture  of 
Brieka,  Tdea,  Pipea,  Artificial  Pud,  ifcc,"  No.  1,604;  date. 
lS54--pri6e  6d. 

THOhtAB  HUCKVALB-"  Miebinary  for  Gfttbetiog  Cropi," 
No.  1.645  ;  date  1854-price  la.  2d. 

AUGUSTE  EDOUARD  LORADOUX  BELLPORD  — 
"  Koending  Machinea,"  No.  1,626;  date,  1854— price  8d. 

FRANGAI8  DB0IRB  MOLKB  3t  PIERRE  MARTIN— 
"  Steam  BoOen,"  No.  1^54 ;  date,  1864— priee  7d- 

ROBERT  HENRY  THOMPSON— "Sawing  Maohinea.'' 
No.  1,664 ;  date  1854— price  2i.  6d. 

FRANCIS  MORTON  — "Gifdert  or  Rtftera  fof  Roofs, 
Bridgea,  Ae.,"  No.  1,666;  date,  1864^-pfie#  lOd. 

PETER  GEORGE  HARRIS—"  LoeonotiTo  Eormet,"  No. 
1.671 ;  date,  1854-price  9d,  *      ' 

No.  1,066 ;  date,  1864-^|nlce  6d. 

JOSEPH  GREEN  dc  WILLUM  JACKSON-^  HottiriHtf 
Idacbinea,"  No.  1,686 ;  date,  1854— priee  9d. 

RICHARD  ARCHIBALD  BROOMAN-^"  Machinery  for 
Drewiog  Flax,  Hemp,"  Ac,  No.  1695 ;  dattf,  1654- 
price  9d« 

JAMES  ORIPFITHa--"LeT«rBitfoff  Hefaaa,"  N».1698; 
date,  1854— price  5d. 

WM.  RYE  and  WM.  CROWTHfiR— "  Steam  Engines," 
Nal708;  date,  1854-price 6d. 

SAMUBL    LAWRENCE    TAYLOR-^MTIiraahiog   Mik 

chinea,"  No.  1711 ;  date,  1864— priee  lOd. 

THOMAS    RICHARDS    HARDING —  "  Hackling    Ma- 

cbinery.''  No.  1517  ;  date  1854-price  7d. 
CHARLES   SEWSLL^' Spring  Hingei    fo»   Ddori  and 

Gttct,"  Nou  1547 ;  date,  1864--«price  Ud. 
GEORGE  ARTHUR  BIDDELL-"  Maehinei  for  Cutting 

Vegetable  and  other  Snbitancea,'^  Nd.  1503 ;  date,  1854— 

pno6  6d. 


LORENZO  TINDALL—"  Apparatus  for  BruUing  Grain  aud 

other  Substance*,"  No.  1503;  date,  1854— price  Gd. 
CHARLES  FREDERICK  STAINSBURY— "  FurLaces  of 

Locomotire  and  other  Steam-boUers,"  No.  1717;    date, 

1864— price  8d. 

THOMAS  ATKINS,  Ciril  Engineer,  Oxford— "Apparatus 
for  the  Underground  Circulation  of  Fluid  Manure.  &c./'  No. 
1781 }  date.  1854— price  3d. 

JOHN  PETRIE,  jun..  Ironmonger,  Rochdale,  Lancashire 
— "Appsratus  for  drying  wool,"  No.  1766;  date,  1854— 
pnce  6d. 

EDWARD  WILMI  WREN,  of  Foggcnton  Dartmoor, 
Walkhamptoo,  Devon — "Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
briclcs,  pipea,  tiles,  Ac."  lio.  1751 ;  date.  1854— price  3d. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  Chemist,  York  VUia,  Kensin/fton 
Park,  Bayiwatei^"  Deodorising  sewage  matter,"  No.  1741 ; 
date,  1864— price  8d. 

JOHN  GEDGE,  No*  4,  Welltegton-street  South,  Strsnd 
—"Boring  tools,"  No.  1872;  date,  1854~price  8d. 

WILLIAM  HUNTER  MERIWETHER,  Morley's  Hotel, 
Charing  Crosa—"  Construction  of  fences  snd  hurdles,"  No. 
1842  2  date.  1864— price  5d. 

JOHN  BLAKE,  Painter,  St.  Leonard's.  Sussex-"  Doors 
and  door  and  window  frames,"  No.  1798;  date,  1854— 
price  6d. 

WILLIAM  CROSLAND,  Engineer,  Hulme,  Laucaster, 
"GoTcmor  fbr  steam  and  other  engines,"  No.  1772;  date, 
1884-price  Is.  8d. 

JEAN  BAPTISTB  AMBROISE  MARCELIN  JOHARD, 
4,  Sonth-street,  Finsbury,  London,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Industnr,   Brussels—"  Pumps,"  No.  1746  ;    date,  1854—  ^ 
price  6d. 


THE  BEST  LOTHIAN  FABMERS,  AND 
THBIH  EXPERIENCE  OF  ITALIAN  RYE- 
GRASS. 

A  report  of  the  disenssion  on  rye-grass  cultiration,  whieh 
took  place  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  will  be  found  in 
to-day's  publication.    If  Italian  rye-grass  is  only  to  he  culti- 
vated by  itself,  and  its  growth  stimulated  by  irrigation,  or 
rather  liquid  manuring,  as  the  resolution  of  the  Club  bears, 
there  is  little  probability  of  its  being  more  generally  cultivated. 
The  chief  taloe  of  Itldian  rye-grass,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  sow 
along  with  clover  in  the  r^ular  rotation  of  the  farm,  and  to 
occupy  the  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  common  rye* 
grass,  now  all  but  unirersally  grown  in  Scotland.     The  expe* 
rienee  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  m  East  Lothian,  however,  ia 
agaiiaH  the  growing  of  Italian  rye-grass,  they  having  some  years 
ago  ciitlivated  it  in  place  of  the  common  rye  grass,  and  as  a 
mixiur»  wHh  it.     Tht  mott  of  those  have  now  abandoned 
it — we  think,  however,  somewhat  prematurely.    Tliiuuess  of 
plant  was  generally  complained  of.    Where  grass  is  grown  for 
soiling,  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  coming  again  ia 
the  seeond  crop  of  clover ;  whereas  common  rye-grass  is  only 
available  in  the  first  crop.    Stock  slso  prefer  Icaliau  rye-grass, 
whether  in  a  green  state  or  made  into  hay,  to  common  rye- 
graas.    Besidea,  one  of  the  great  advantagea  of  Italian  rye* 
graaa  i% that  it  cornea  early  in  spring  aud  grows  late  in  autumn, 
thua  affording  food  for  sheep  stock  at  a  season  when  its  value 
can  acareely  be  estimated,  particularly  in  backward  springs. 
We  feel  confidence,  therefore,  in  recommending  fanners  gene- 
rally to  substitute  Italian  for  fully  one-half  of  the  common 
rye-grass  ifi  the  ordinary  rotation ;  and  where  the  land  is  very 
rich  and  the  graas  to  be  used  for  soiling,  the  Italian  can  Im 
advantageously  snbstitoted  in  whole  for  the  common  rye- 
grsss- of  course  the  usual  portion  of  clover  being  sown  along 
With  it.    The  objection  of  thinness  of  plant  can  only  be  par* 
tiidly  ovcroome  by  thiek  seeding.    Italian  rye-giass  produces  a 
great  bunch  of  roots,  and  thus  the  roots  occupy  more  grouud 
than  the  common  varieties.    We  direct  special  attention  to 
the  very  elaborate  and  carefully  drawn  up  paper  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton'a,  who  appears  to  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  in  gathering  information  in  reference  to  the  growth 
of  tbis  plant.    Of  course,  we  differ  from  bis  opinion  with  re* 
gard  to  the  advantagea  of  liquid  manuring  under  common  cir- 
cumstances, and  also,  that  the  practice  of  an  isolated  farm  or 
tvoo  in  Ayrshire  should  not  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  for  that  ef 
fmrmengeMraUyf^Nwrth  British  AgricHlturist. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

MARCH. 

Daring  the  greater  portion  of  tbia  month  the 
weather  was  extremely  variable,  and  far  from 
favourable  to  field  labours.  Vegetation  in  general 
was  very  backward,  even  in  the  most  forward  parts 
of  the  country ;  yet  our  accounts,  as  a  whole,  are 
somewhat  cheering.  The  fineness  of  last  autumn 
enabled  our  fanners  to  sow  more  than  the  usual 
breadth  of  land  with  wheat ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  during  the 
winter  months,  the  plants  of  this  description  of 
produce  are  represented  as  strong  and  healthy  in 
almost  all  localities.  On  this  head,  therefore,  there 
is  nothing  to  complain  of;  but  an  immense  amount 
of  field  work  has  to  be  got  through  between  this 
and  the  close  of  April.  Unquestionably,  this  is 
likely  to  be  a  backward  spring;  yet,  with  fine 
weather,  we  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  either 
scarcity,  or  the  cutting  of  wheat  being  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  period.  The  land  is  represented 
as  in  excellent  condition,  and  great  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  sowing  of  barley  and  all 
other  spring  corn. 

Although  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  grain,  the  com  trade  has  continued  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  prices  have  kept  up;  but,  by 
this  time,  very  great  inroads  must  have  been  made 
upon  the  crop  of  1854,  and  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  have  their  accustomed  influence  upon  price, 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  have  a  speedy  peace  with 
Russia.  Such  an  event  would  completely  change 
the  aspect  of  the  trade,  and  possibly  cause  a  sort 
of  panic  in  it.  We  ourselves  are  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  the  result  of  the  present  Congress  sitting  at 
Vienna  as  some  parties  appear  to  be,  because  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that,  unless  under  compulsion 
Russia  will  never  give  up  her  designs  upon  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

A  statistical  return,  just  issued,  gives  us  a  clear 
insight  into  the  transactions  in  grain,  &c.,  in  1854. 
It  appears  that  we  imported  4,473,085  qrs.  of  wheat 
in  that  year,  against  6,635,820  ditto  in  1653.  The 
quantities  of  English  wheat  disposed  of  were 
3,913,257  qrs.,  against  4,660,912  in  the  previous 
year.  Thus  we  find  that  the  total  imports  and 
sales  were  8,386,342  qrs.  in  1854,  and  10,796,772 
in  1853.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  last  year, 
was  728.  5d. ;  of  barley,  36s. ;  and  of  oats,  278. 
lid.  per  qr. 

There  is  one  feature  requiring  particular  notice 


at  this  time,  and  which  has,  cvidentiy,  checked  any 
serious  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  vi«.,  the 
immense  supplies  of  potatoes,  in  the  best  possibb 
condition,  which  have  appeared  on  sale  this  month. 
When  we  consider  that  scarcely  any  imports  have 
taken  place  from  the  continent  for  several  monUu, 
and  that  a  very  large  consumption  has  been  going 
on,  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  unusually  large  supply 
was  produced  last  year.  This  is  a  point  to  which 
we  have  before  directed  attention,  and  for  which  we 
have  contended,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  reports 
which  have  reached  us  to  a  contrary  effect  The 
stocks  on  hand  are  still  seasonably  large,  and  it  is 
tolerably  evident  that  a  portion  will  shortiy  become 
useless  for  human  consumption. 

The  wool  trade  has  continued  in  a  most  depressed 
state.  English  qualities  have  witii  difficulty  sold  on 
lower  terms,  and  a  further  decline  in  value  is  antici- 
pated. Shearing  has  been  generally  commenced,and 
the  result,  as  yet,  is  that  the  supply  is  unusnaDy 
large.  The  importations  firom  abroad  and  our  colo- 
nies have  been  tolerably  good  ;  but  the  next  pnhlic 
sales  in  London  are  not  expected  to  be  extensive 

The  prospect  held  out  of  a  peace  with  Russia  has 
had  great  influence  upon  the  Tallow  market 
Compared  with,  the  same  time  in  1864,  the  price 
of  tallow  has  given  way  £20  per  ton— the  present 
value  of  Y.  C.  being  48s.,  against  688.  per  cwt. 
This  decMne  has  acted  against  the  price  of  rough  fat, 
which  is  now  2s.  6Jd.,  against  3s.  7d.  per  8lbs.  last 
year ;  whilst  the  stock  of  tallow  in  London  is  35,456 
casks,  against  35,803  ditto  in  1854.  This  is  a  re- 
markable feature,  considering  that  we  hare  re- 
ceived only  68,317  casks,  or  15,000  casks  less  than 
in  corresponding  periods ;  but  the  deliveries  have 
fallen  off  from  96,442  casks  to  67,730  casks. 
These  figures  show  that  we  have  consumed  nearly 
45,000  casks  less  than  our  usual  supply,  taking  the 
period  from  the  1  st  of  June  in  each  year.  But  this  de- 
ficiency has  been  more  than  made  good  by  the  in- 
creased production  of  home,  or  rough  fat;  and  the 
kte  high  prices  of  tallow  induced  housekeepers 
generally  to  use  cheaper  and,  possibly,  better  sub- 
stitutes. The  decline  in  the  value  of  all  Russian 
produce  shows  us  that  we  have  now  found  out  the 
means  of  becoming  almost  wholly  independent 
of  that  country  for  supply. 

The  manure  trade  has  been  active,  and  the  whoJe 
of  the  guano  as  it  arrives  is  immediately  sold  ior 
use.  The  quantity  now  on  passage  is  about  70,000 
tons ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  will  not  be  here  tiu 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Large  quantities  of  Mexican 
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guano  have  come  in  from  New  York,  where  it  had 
been  lately  Belling  at  from  £6  to  £8  158.  per  ton. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  the  seed  trade  has 
been  ioactiFe.  The  large  imports  of  linseed  from 
India  hare  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  that  article ;  but  cakes  have  mostly 
sold  on  former  terms.  The  increase  in  the  growth 
of  linseed  in  India  is  enormous ;  and  it  threatens 
to  destroy  the  whole  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea. 

The  lambmg  season  has  passed  off  well,  with 
comparatively  few  losses,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  weather. 

Both  hay  and  straw  have  been  in  plentiful  supply; 
and  about  an  average  business  has  been  doing,  as 
follows :— Meadow  hay,  £2  15s.  to  £4  15s. ;  clover 
ditto,  £3  to  £5  15b.  ;  and  straw,  £]  3b.  to  £1  98. 
per  load. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Although  the  cattle  trade,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  month  just  concluded,  has  not  been 
to  say  brisk,  it  has  been  decidedly  healthy ;  and 
prices  generally  have  kept  up  remarkably  well.  That 
tbe  consumption  of  meat  has  increased  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  evident  from  the  comparative  readiness  with 
which  clearances  have  been  effected.  There  is  one 
feature  deserving  particular  attention — ^viz.,  the  fine 
condition  in  which  live  stock  has  appeared  on  sale 
in  Smithfidd.  For  some  years,  a  great  falling  off 
bas  been  observed  in  the  weight  and  condition  of 
both  beasts  and  sheep ;  but  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  those  descriptions  of 
stock  have  not  only  "  died"  well,  but  they  have 
been  almost  wholly  frte  from  disease.  This  is  a 
great  point  in  favour  of  grazing ;  and  it  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  Norfolk  graziers.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1854,  the  arrivals  of  stock  from  our 
northern  grazing  districts  were  miserably  poor; 
indeed,  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  were  almost  be- 
neath the  middle  quahty,  so  far  as  good  cutting 
properties  were  considered.  The  cause  of  the 
falling  off  in  weight  we  have  already  alluded  to ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  men  of  Norfolk  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  providing  food  of  the 
best  kind  for  the  metropolis.  The  question  has 
been  asked.  Has  the  large  outlay  for  artificial  food 
been  repaid  ?  We  think  that  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  prices  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  oUcake, 
though  dear,  was  never  more  advantageously  used 
than  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Again,  the 
beasts  have  arrived,  in  a  general  way,  quite  from 
nine  to  twelve  months  older  than  in  the  general 
ran  of  paat  yean ;  they  have,  conseqnentiy,  shown 


out  their  good  points;  and  there  has  been  less 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  butchers  in  making 
purchases.  Consumers  have  been  more  satisfied 
with  the  joints  forwarded  to  them,  notwithstanding 
their  high  value ;  and  a  point  has  been  gained — 
and  for  which  we  have  long  contended — calculated 
to  have  great  influence  upon  the  future  course  of 
the  trade — that  is  to  say,  if  the  system  be  gene- 
rally followed  out.  Not  that  we  anticipate  low 
prices  from  either  beasts  or  sheep  becoming  more 
aged ;  but  we  contend  that  the  graziers  will,  from 
the  remunerative  prices  at  which  they  will  be  sold, 
not  be  disposed  to  force  off  their  stock,  and  there- 
by diminish  their  means  of  enriching  the  land. 

On  the  whole,  the  stock  has  fared  well,  though 
in  some  parts  of  England  the  supply  of  winter- 
food  is  now  nearly  exhausted. 

The  re-opening  of  some  of  the  Dutch  ports  has 
increased  the  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London, 

compared  with  the  preceding  month ;  nevertheless, 

they  have  been  small,  the  time  of  year  considered. 

The  arrivals  have  been  as  under : —  Head. 

Beasts 1,512 

Sheep 135 

Calves 456 

Total 2,103 

Corresponding  month  in  1854 8,409 

—  1853 10,884 

—  1852 6,747 

—  1851 8,381 

—  1850 6,004 

—  1849 8,034 

^         1848 4,421 

Our  correspondents  in  Holland  state  that  very 
large  supplies  of  beasts,  sheep,  and  calves  will  be 
shipped  to  this  country  during  the  spring  months ; 
but  they  entertain  the  opinion  that  there  will  be 
very  littie  addition  in  their  weight.  This  deficiency, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  difficulty  as 
regards  sales,  which  are  invariably  quicker  than 
those  of  our  best  stock. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  in  Smithfidd  have 
amounted  to : —  Head. 

BeasU 18,644 


CoW8.< 

Sheep 

Calves 

Rgs.. 


Beasts 

Cows 

Sheep 

Calves 

Pigs 


. . .  • 


a  ■    .  . 


COMPARISON 

1852. 
March. 
..    18,699    . 
448     . 
100,465     . 
1,280 
2,629 


OF 


•  .   .  . 


BUPPL1S8. 

1853. 
March. 
19,228    ... 
360    ... 
85,680  ... 

1,614  ... 

2,780 


■  * .  • 


380 

88,790 

835 

2,765 


1854. 

March. 

20,588 

532 

93,060 

1.091 
2,780 


The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c. 
have  amounted  to  9,209  Scots  and  short  horns,  from 
otherparts  of  England  2,580  of  various  breeds,  and 
from  Scotiand  1,180  homed  and  polled  Scots. 

Prices  have  ranged  as  follows : — 


SO-2 
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d,      0. 

d. 

4  to  6 

0 

4  to  5 

3 

10  to  5 

4 

2  to  4 

4 

Beef  at  from    «•..,•*»•,  3 

Mutton ••••••  3 

Veal 3 

Pork .  3 

COMPARIflON   OF   PRICES. 

March,  1852.  March,  IS 53.  March,  1854. 
8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 
Beef..  2  4to3S..  2  8to4  4..2  10to4  8 
Mutton  26  44. .3  10  54. .32  62 
Veal  ..3  4  4  G..34  48. .44  5  8 
Pork,.  2  6  3  10..  2  10  4  0  ..  3  4  4  10 
As  regards  lamh,  it  has  hardly  come  into  season. 
Prices  have  ruled  from  Ss,  to  5a.  8d.,  in  some  in- 
stances up  to  6s.  per  Bibs.;  but  there  have  be<|h 
very  few  fine  qualities  on  sale.  Last  year,  Down 
lambs  were  worth  6s.  8d.  to  78.  per  8lbs. ;  but 
this  season  the  market  has  been  almost  wholly 
supplied  from  Dorsetshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
T!ie  depressed  state  of  the  wool  trade  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  small  Rinflre  between  the  value  of  shorn 
Sleep  and  those  in  the  wool — the  difference  beinpf 
only  6d.  per  8 lbs.,  or  2d.  per  8  lbs.  beneath  the 
ordinary  run  of  years. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  moderately 
well,  but  not  to  say  largely  supplied  with  both 
town  and  country  killed  meat.  About  an  average 
business  has  been  transacted  at  our  quotations. 
Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d.;  mutton,  3s.  4d.  to 
4s.  8d. ;  veal,  3s.  8d,  to  5s. ;  and  pork,  3s,  to 
4s.  6d.  per  Slbs.  by  the  carcass. 


CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  sowing  of  grain  must  be  quickly  finished, 
if  any  oats  and  barley  remain  Id  be  sown ;  sow 
lucerne  and  flax  seed,  and  apply  top-dressings  of 
artificial  manures.  Sow  grass  seeds  on  barley  and 
wheat  tilths,  use  light  harrows,  and  roll  heavily. 
Finish  the  preparation  of  grass  and  meadow  lands. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow  mangel 
wurzel  by  machine  on  drills  28  or  30  inches  apart, 
on  lands  well  pulverized  and  dunged ;  steep  the 
seeds  in  weak  solutions,  encrust,  and  dry  it  with 
quick-lime  for  sowing.  Plant  potatoes  on  lands 
well  prei)ared,  dunged,  and  drilled,  30  inches 
apart;  use  strong  sets  newly  cut,  very  "moist" 
manure,  and  in  a  large  quantity ;  plant  and  cover 
quickly,  and  roll  down  the  drills.  If  the  land  be 
limed,  use  at  least  200  bushels  to  an  acre,  hot  as 
possible,  secured  in  a  thatched  heap  from  the  pre- 
vious Slimmer  and  autumn.  If  the  lime  be  near,  it 
may  be  carted  to  the  field  from  the  kilns»  powdered, 
and  immediately  applied ;  or,  if  time  can  be  ob- 
tained, spread  the  hot  shells,  broken  very  small, 
evenly  on  the  land,  and  the  subsequent  workings 
will  cover  it,  when  the  land  will  be  benefited  by  the 
moist  heat  and  damp  exhalations  evolved  during 
"  solution.  This  method  is  less  expansive,  but 
m  early  application. 


Hoise  tod  bandoboe  all  early-drilled  crops  (as 
wheat,  beansy  laconie,  and  carrots)  as  may  be  r«« 
quired,  B^in  io  time^  and  allow  w>  wteda  to 
grow. 

Pare  and  bum  rough  lands  for  turnips  and  rape. 
Place  the  sods  in  convenient  heaps,  and  burn 
moderately,  to  avoid  extreme  calcination.  This 
method  of  burning  il  by  far  the  best  known  for 
reducing  and  bringing  into  cultivation  the  surface 
of  waste  lands  containing  much  inert,  liqueooa. 
and  fibrous  matter. 

Bum  into  ashes  for  the  turnip  drill  peaty  sab- 
stances,  turfs,  and  dry  earths. 

Early  vetches,  rye,  winter  barley,  and  watered 
meadows  will  now  be  ready  for  ewes  and  lambe  and 
fattening  animalsA  Cut  and  put  the  food  into 
racks,  and  fold  the  animals  nightly  on  the  mowed 
ground — two  nights  on  a  space,  and  two  aqaare 
yards  to  each  sheep.  Fold  in  the  same  manner  in 
good  weather  during  all  seasons  of  the  year  on 
thin  bare  lands  of  any  kind,  grass  or  arable  :  this 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  not  the  least  recom- 
mendation—^ cheap  one. 

As  the  days  are  lengthened,  animals  of  every 
kind  require  more  food,  and  the  weather  being 
drier,  the  more  succulent  the  better.  Supply  milch 
cows  liberally,  either  in  the  steamed  or  natural 
condition,  or  both ;  suckle  the  calves  twice  a«day 
at  least  j  spare  not  trouble  or  expense— the  animals 
will  repay.  Attend  to  store  and  fattening  animals 
in  the  same  manner;  use  swedes,  beet,  and  oil- 
cake; all  dry  substances  should  be  made  moist,  as 
ohafif  and  the  meals  of  grains:  without  juice, 
fattening  goes  on  slowly.  Give  suckling  calves  in 
the  pens  some  of  the  earliest  green  food,  also 
bruised  cake,  linseed  jellies,  beans  and  barley 
meals  to  push  them  forwards,  and  to  prepare  them 
to  live  without  milk  or  grosser  substances. 

Lambing  will  be  busy  during  this  month.    Feed 

the  great  ewes  regularly  and  abundantly  with  juicy 

food,  attend  carefully  to  the  young  lambs  for  shelter 

and  comfort,  and  remove  the  strongest  to  early 

meadows  and  clovers.    In  want  of  home  prodace 

for  food,  use  bruised  cake  and  oats  laid  in  troughs; 

cut  into  slices  the  turnips  and  beet  as  they  are  con- 

sumedi  not  to  expose  to  drought.  Spare  no  trouble 
and  no  reasonable  expense  at  this  critical  period. 

Sell  fat  cattle,  the  foremost  in  condition,  llie 
season  of  curing  bacon  being  over,  the  farrows 
must  go  on  for  store  pigs,  and  for  early  fattening 
in  autumn. 

Early  fat  lambs  come  in  for  sale  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  if  weU  manitged. 

In  wet  weather,  carry  to  the  heaps  in  the  fields 
all  dung  from  the  yards,  and  litter  the  yards  for 
soiling. 

Prepare  most  vigorously  the  turnip  fallows  by 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  roliiog.  At  eonveoieace 
plough  V.  '.rva-  f.lows. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Barometer. 


1855. 

Feb.  21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

Mar.  1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


8  a.m 

In.  ciM. 

29.77 

29.88 

29.81 

30.00 

29.38 

29.42 

29.80 

29.67 

29.70 

29.40 

28.95 

29.57 

29.69 

29.79 

29.84 

30.14 

30.10 

29.88 

29.67 

28.99 

29.19 

29.60 

29.8O 

29.52 

29.70 

29.68 

2994 

29.88 

29.41 


lOp.TD. 
in.  cte. 

29.88 

29.93 

30.00 

29.60 

29.34 

29.77 

29.67 

29.86 

29.70 

29.08 

29.40 

29.60 

29.80 

29.86 

29.90 

30.11 

29.94 

29.79 

29.36 

28.99 
29.50 

29.67 
29.70 
29.72 
29.48 
29.80 
29.94 
29.64 
29.12 


Thbrmometeb. 


Min. 

20 
15 
25 

29 
33 
35 
32 
36 
39 
39 
39 
33 
34 
32 
28 

29 
25 
30 
21 

29 
38 
33 
33 
38 
38 
35 
38 
35 
36 


Max. 

31 

38 

37 

39 

48 

42 

38 

46 

62 

49 

48 

49 

53 

48 

52 

52 

36 

35 

35 

38 

45 

43 

46 

61 

50 

48 

48 

65 

47 


10p.m. 

22 

25 

31 

35 

42 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

38 

38 

34 

34 

32 

28 

32 

22 

31 

38 

40 

37 
40 
40 
40 
42 
45 
40 
35 

I 


Wind  and  State. 


Direction. 

N.  East 
Variable 
S.W.,W.byN 
S.  West 
S.  West 
N.  East 
S.W.,  East 
Westerly 
Westerly 
S.  Westerly 
W.  by  N. 
S.  West 
S.  East 
N.-Easterly 
E.  by  N. 
E.  by  N. 
Various 
Various 
S.  East 
N.  West 
N.  West 
S.  or  by  East 
S.  or  by  East 
S.  West 
S.  West 
West 
W.  by  N. 
S.  East 
E,  N.  E. 


Force. 

calm 

calm 

gentle 

airy 

airy 

pfentle 

gentle 

gentle 

lively 

brisk 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

airy 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

lively 

gentle 

airy 

airy 

strong 

brisk 

brisk 

various 

brisk 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.m. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

baze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

baze 

haze 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 


2  p.m< 

hazy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

foggy 

cloudy 

j'cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sua 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 


10  p.m. 

bright 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine  , 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

clear 

fine 

cloudy 

clear 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 


Weat'r. 


cloudy 


dry 

dry 

sh.  &  T, 

nun 

dry 

rain 

sm.  r. 

dry 

showery 

showery 

showery 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

snow 

snow 

snow 

rain 

dry 

dry 

rain 

dry 

wet 

showery 

showery 

drizzly 

dry 


Estimated  Averages  of  March. 


Barometer. 
Highest      I      Lowest. 
30.77  28.87 


Thermometer. 


Higb. 
66 


Low. 
24 


Mean. 
43.9 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 
Feb.  21.  Yellow  haze  till  night.— 22,  In  the  sun 
72deg8.;  lunar  halo  at  10  p.m.— 23.  Early  thaw. 
24.  Decided  soutb-westerlytbaw. — ^25.  Rapid tbaw; 
Bnow  melts.— 26.  Much  yellow  fog,  and  drizzle. — 
27.  Changeable. — 28.  The  same;  clouds  move 
rapidly. 

Lunation.— Feb.  23rd,  first  quarter,  5  h.  34  m. 
afternoon. 

Marcb  1.  Airy,  fine  day;  lunar  halo.— 2.  Soak- 
ing shower.— 3.  Fine  day.— 4.  Same.— 6.  Same. — 
6.  Haze  and  hoar-frost.— 7.  Afternoon  brilliant. — 


8.  Keen,  nearly  calm.— 9.  Chill  and  gloom.— 10, 
11.  Much  snow,  thawing. — 12.  Several  showers.— 
13.  Fine  cumuli.— 14.  Overcast.— 15,  16.  Fine  on 
the  whole.— 17.  Wind  and  rain.— 18.  Fine  till 
noon;  two  hail  scuds. — 19.  A  shower.— 20.  Beau* 
tiful. — 21.  Equinox;  driving  east  wind. 

Lunations. — Full  Moon,  2nd  March,   10  h. 
8  m.  night.    Last  quarter,  11th  day,  1  h.  69  m. 
afternoon.     New  Moon,  18th  day,  4  h.  45  m, 
morning. 
Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  protracted 
winter,  the  wheat  has  emerged  very  satisfactorily. 
The  weather  has  been  subject  to  great  and  rapid 
changes,  and  remains  disturbed.  The  equinox 
offers  a  doubtful  prognostic ;  but  wretched  as  waa 
the  day,  the  barometer  continued  to  rise.  We 
dare  not  prognosticate,  but  hope  is  ever  a  favour- 
able companion. 

Craydim,  March  28,  h  Towbrb, 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


Many  occurrences  have  taken  place  thronghout 
the  month  of  March  to  cause  sudden  and  numerous 
fluctuations  in  the  trade  for  grain,  and  not  the  least 
was  the  announcement  of  ihe  death  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  which  took  place  at  St.  Petershurgh  on 
the  second  of  the  month ;  and  so  quickly  was  the 
news  communicated  to  England,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  it  was  announced  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  known  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  the  following  day.  This  unex- 
pected intelligence  had  an  inmiediate  effect  on  the 
markets,  and  for  the  moment  appeared  to  paralyze 
business,  buyers  and  sellers  being  alike  indisposed 
to  enter  into  any  transactions  until  it  became 
apparent  what  course  the  new  emperor  Alexander 
the  Second'  would  take,  as  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, if  left  to  himself,  he  was  peaceably  inclined, 
and  that  a  wonderful  change  might  come  over  all 
Europe  by  this  most  momentous  event ;  and  as  the 
time  for  the  negociations  at  Vienna  was  at  hand. 
Lord  John  Russell  being  then  at  Berlin,  a  favour- 
able turn  might  be  given  to  them,  and  peace  be  the 
result  ultimately,  but  whether  established  on  a  safe 
and  honourable  basis  for  this  country  most  people 
appeared  to  express  a  doubt ;  and  as  diplomatists 
proceeded,  no  certainty  existed,  a  doubt  being  en- 
tertained from  the  first  that  on  the  part  of  Russia 
they  were  entered  into  only  to  gain  time,  and  pro- 
long the  final  attack  on  Sebastopol. 

'  In  this  position  of  public  affairs,  the  first  Mon- 
day's market  of  the  month  was  thrown  into  a  sort 
of  panic  ;  and  with  a  good  supply  of  wheat  from 
Essex  and  Kent  at  Mark-lane,  the  town  millers 
acted  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  took  off  very 
limited  quantities  at  a  reduction  of  4s.  per  qr.  on 
the  rates  of  the  previous  week,  confining  their  pur 
chases  to  the  finest  qualities,  and  leaving  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  that  day's  supply  over  unsold 
for  future  markets.  The  state  of  the  weather  had 
been  such,  that  a  rapid  thaw  had  opened  the  river, 
and  enabled  all  the  vessels  to  deliver  their  bulks 
into  lighters,  and  in  this  respect  business  was 
steadily  being  resumed.  So  great  a  number  of 
ships  arrived  In  this  port  as  to  give  immediate 
relief  to  all  previously  unemployed  labourers,  and 
work  became  at  once  abundant ;  but  coming  from 
the  westward,  there  was  a  very  limited  portion  with 
grain.  The  imports  of  foreign  wheat  were  quite 
trifling,  consisting  of  910  qrs.  from  Bilboa7720  qrs. 
from    Requejada,  670  qrs.  from  Santander,  and 


510  qrs.  from  the  East  Indies,  making  a  total  of 
only  2,810  qrs.,  against  17>256  qrs.  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year.  The  decline  submitted  to 
on  most  descriptions  was  about  38.  per  qr. ;  bat  there 
were  no  pressing  sellers,  and  the  business  transacted 
was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent :  the  Btocka  of 
fine  qmdities  were  very  low,  and  on  tlus  account 
the  importers  were  not  disposed  to  follow  the  mar- 
ket down  so  fast  as  the  buyers  wished,  and  thai 
checked  business.  The  London  average  registered 
73s.  3d.  on  1,441  qrs.  The  returns  of  the  290 
towns  amounted  to  89>402  qrs.  at  68b.  6d.,  against 
61,890  qrs.  at  78s.  3d.  the  corresponding  week 
of  the  past  year. 

Such  advices  from  town  had  naturally  connde^ 
able  influence  on  the  markets  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  although  the  fiarmers  know  too  well  their 
position  to  be  so  much  panic-stricken  as  the  factors 
at  Mark-lane,  and  many  of  them  refused  to  bring 
out  their  samples,  knowin{^  that  the  millersi  for 
want  of  foreign  supplies,  must  soon  come  to  them, 
or  put  down  their  mills,  and  in  general  the  businesi 
transacted  throughout  the  week  was  to  a  limited 
extent— in  some  instances  at  28.  to  3s.  per  qr.  de- 
cline. Fine  weather  prevailing,  field  work  was 
going  on  steadily;  and  as  thrashing  will  almost 
cease  until  seed-time  is  over,  the  deliveries  will  fall 
off  considerably,  and  even  that  thrashed  so  exten- 
sively during  the  severe  weather,  will  not  be  brought 
forward  freely,  and  once  the  demand  fiilly  overtakes 
the  supply,  it  is  well  known  what  that  effect  will  be 
on  prices,  particularly  as  no  imports  worth  namicg 
are  likely  to  take  place  for  some  time  to  come  from 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  farmers  are  in  a 
position  to  act  a  little  more  independently  than 
usual,  and  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  one  good 
year  in  seven.  Already  their  deliveries  of  the  last 
crop  have  been  very  large,  and  they  will  hare  to 
supply  the  markets  for  some  time  to  come,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  realizing  remuneratiog 
prices ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  country  at  large  that 
such  a  superabundant  harvest  was  reaped  as  that 
of  1854,  which  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  this 
land,  and  kept  an  immense  amount  of  money  to 
ourselves,  the  manufacturing  interests  having  had 
good  customers  at  home,  without  having  to  pay  ^ 
exorbitant  a  price  for  their  loaf. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  forward  at  Mark- 
lane  the  second  Monday  was  short  from  Essex  and 
Kent,  with  a  very  limited  supply  from  more  distant 
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counties.  This  brought  about  an  immediate  change, 
and  a  brisk  demand  was  experienced  at  an  advance 
of  3s.  per  qr.,  all  the  fresh  supply  having  been 
cleared  off  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  much 
more  appeared  to  be  wanted  by  the  town  millers, 
lliere  was  an  improved  sale  for  foreign  wheat,  and 
the  value  of  all  good  samples  was  enhanced  2s.  per 
qr.  The  imports  were  trifling,  consisting  of  680  qrs. 
from  Harlingen,  875  qrs.  from  Lisbon,  and  20  qrs. 
from  St.  Michaels,  making  a  total  of  1,575  qrs., 
against  24,516  qrs.  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.    The  London  average  registered  72s.  9d.  on 
2j868  qrs.    The  returns  were  92,979  qrs.  at  68s. 
per  qr.,  against  65,753  qrs.  at  79s.  6d.  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  last  year.    Predisposed  as  the 
fanners  were  to  ask  more  money  with  this  sudden 
removal  of  the  panic  and  brisk  advices  from  the 
metropolis,  an  active  demand  took  place  in  wheat  in 
all  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  enhancement 
in  the  value  of  good  qualities  was  2s.,  3s.,  and  even 
4s.  to  58.  per  qr.  in  some  markets,  according  to  the 
supply  brought  forward,  the  millers  buying  pretty 
freely,  and  a  few  of  the  previously  thrashed  samples 
were  disposed  of,  but  there  appeared  no  hurry  to 
sell  whilst  the  farmers'  men  could  be  better  em- 
ployed in  the  fields,  and  the  deliveries  were  not  large. 
The  days  had  been  fine  and  favourable  for  field 
work^  but  the  nights  cold  and  frosty,  that  of  the 
eighth  registering  eight  degrees  of  frost ;  and  winter 
had  not  quite  left  us,  for  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
some  heavy  snow-storms  occurred,  and  the  ground 
was  once  more  covered;  but  a  complete  change 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  this  Monday,  and 
a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  meldng  away  all  the 
snow,  that  on  the  following  morning  there  was  not 
the    least   appearance    of    any    throughout    the 
country. 

With  this  improved  tone  in  the  trade,  although 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wheat  was  brought  forward 
at  Mark-lane  the  third  Monday,  it  met  a  steady 
sale  at  28.  per  qr.  over  the  currency  of  the  previous 
Monday ;  but  this  improvement  had  taken  place 
on  the  Friday,  some  choice  white  Chidham  weighing 
about  64lbs.  per  bushel  commanded  81s.  per  qr., 
and  all  other  good  sorts  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
market  thus  fully  recovering  what  it  had  lost  by  the 
death  of  the  Czar,  with  a  limited  quantity  left  on 
hand,  and  no  prospect  of  any  material  supplies 
coming  forward  from  distant  counties,  as  better 
prices  are  made  to  millers  on  the  spot,  who  now 
require  all  the  farmers  can  bring  forward  to  supply 
the  home  demand  for  flour.  As  foreign  wheat  had 
not  been  so  depressed,  the  enhancement  was  not 
more  than  Is.  per  qr.  generally;  but  really  choice 
Danng  has  become  so  scarce,  that  those  millers 
who  must  have  this  description  for  their  fancy 
brands  must  pay  dear  for  it ;  one  parcel  of  very 


heavy  extra  quality  actually  commanded  100s.  per 
qr.,  being  the  highest  price  registered  in  some 
length  of  time,  it  was  reported  to  weigh  661bs.  per 
bushel,  an  unusual  weight  for  Danzig.  The  imports 
consisted  of  120  qrs.  by  a  Russian  prize  from  the 
Baltic,  1,020  qrs.  from  ^e  East  Indies,  224  qrs. 
from  Harlingen,  and  75  qrs.  from  St.  Michaels, 
making  a  total  of  1«439  qrs.,  against  38,688  qrs. 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  London 
average  registered  70s.  4d.  on  4,911  qrs.  The 
returns  were  80,337  qrs.  at  66s.  lid.,  against 
53,244  qrs.  at  79s.  2d.  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

In  the  agricultural  markets  held  during  the  week, 
the  deliveries  from  the  farmers  were  moderate,  and 
the  millers  took  off  a  fair  quantity,  paying  gene- 
rally more  money  where  the  supply  was  somewhat 
short ;  but  towards  the  close  the  demand  was  not 
so  good  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  probably 
owing  to  the  news  being  up  to  that  point  tolerably 
favourable  from  Vienna ;  but  as  yet  the  struggle 
there  has  to  take  place,  when  the  discussion  about 
Sebastopol  will  be  touched  upon. 

The  supply  of  English  wheat  at  Mark-lane  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  month  was  very  good  from 
Essex,  but  short  from  Kent,  and  the  town  millers 
acted  with  great  caution,  and  the  trade  again  ruled 
dull ;  a  few  parcels  of  choice  quality  were  taken  at 
nearly  former  rates,  but  the  general  sales  were  at 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  reduction  in  price.  Beyond  a 
supply  from  these  two  counties,  there  was  not  much 
offering,  the  merchants  selling  for  delivery  by  rail- 
way not  being  able  to  purchase  low  enough  to  send 
up  to  the  metropolis  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
transit,  the  demand  at  the  country  markets  nearly 
taking  off  all  the  supplies  brought  forward,  whilst 
the  farmers  are  so  folly,  occupied  with  spring 
tillage.  Many  of  our  largest  mills  are  not  fully  at 
work ;  and  if  we  do  not  get  increased  supplies  soon, 
they  will  have  some  difificulty  in  continuing  at  full 
work  throughout  the  day;  already  night  work  has 
been  in  many  instances  stopped,  and  from,  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  flour  trade,  they  appear 
generally  careless  as  to  employing  all  their  power 
or  not.  The  London  average  registered  70s.  Id. 
on  3,480  qrs.  The  general  returns  were  82,905 
qrs.  at  66s.  6d.,  against  46,739  qrs.  at  788.  4d,  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

The  fluctuations  in  wheat  have  of  course  caused 
some  in  the  article  of  flour,  and  the  public  has  rather 
gained  than  lost  by  the  changes.  The  first  Monday 
of  the  month,  the  millers  put  down  the  top  price  of 
town  made  5s.  per  sack,  reducing  it  from  708.  to 
65s.  per  sack,  and  all  other  descriptions  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  this  decline:  the  best  country  marks 
receded  2s.  per  sack;  but  the  deliveries  were  good, 
for  whilst  11,661  sacks  had  arrived  by  the  Eastern 
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Gountiet  Railway,  l4,S6Qiaekt^viredoliTered^tliin 
the  week ;  the  other  arrirals  were  610  sacks  coast- 
wise^  and  2,245  sacks  hy  the  Great  Northern  Rail* 
way,withlO,1068acks  from  foreign  ports, principally 
Spanish,  and  13,097  hrls.  from  the  United  States. 

The  second  Monday,  rather  higher  prices  were 
generally  obtained,  when  the  arrivals  consisted  of 
2,600  sacks  coastwise,  12,135  sacks  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  3,04  9  sacks  by  the  Great  Northern, 
3,072  sacks  from  foreign  ports,  and  3,275  brls. 
from  the  United  States. 

At  the  third  Monday's  market  an  advance  of  Is. 
to  28.  per  sack  was  established  on  choice  country 
marks.  The  arrivals  consisted  of  1,030  sacks  coast- 
wise, 12,096  sacks  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, and  3,164  sacks  by  the  Great  Northern, 
with  2,448  sacks  foreign,  and  3,495  brls.  from 
America. 

Trade  at  Mark  Lane  on  the  fourth  Monday  was 
not  so  brisk  as  previously  for  any  description.  The 
arrivals  coastwise  were  2,402  sacks,  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  2,819  sacks,  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  10,614  sacks,  and  from  foreign  ports 
400  brls. 

The  greatest  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in 
Norfolk,  so  many  "  ups  and  downs"  even  in  one 
market-day  that  they  are  now  as  well  known  in 
Mark  Lane  by  the  appellation  of  ''  Norwich  Con- 
sols" as  their  real  name :  prices  paid  within  the 
month  have  ranged  firom  47s.  to  52b.  per  sack,  and 
as  an  auction  is  established  at  Norwich  for  this 
article,  their  character  would  be  kept  up  by  having 
one  in  London  weekly. 

The  article  of  barley  has  not  participated  in  the 
moves  which  have  been  experienced  in  other  de- 
scriptions of  grain  :  being  the  lowest  of  any,  there 
was  no  room  for  its  going  down  lower,  and  no 
anxiety  to  get  into  stock  on  the  part  of  buyers, 
when  other  articles  were  brisk  and  creeping  up. 
The  deliveries  from  the  farmers  have  steadily  fallen 
off,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  the  remainder  of  thei 
season ;  for  when  seed  time  is  past,  the  farmers 
will  probably  not  increase  the  supply  for  want  of 
a  stock.  We  have  had  scarcely  any  imports  of 
foreign  all  the  month,  and  it  will  be  late  before  any 
can  come  forward  from  Denmark  this  spring,  and 
the  demand  in  the  Baltic  having  been  so  good 
from  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  much  at  any 
time  can  be  expected  from  thence ;  and  from  the 
South  of  Europe  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  worthy 
of  notice  coming  forward  :  prices  everywhere  seem 
too  high  for  our  importers,  and  purchases  at 
home  are  much  better  made  than  abroad,  if  the 
heavy  qualities  of  Denmark  are  excepted.  Fine 
malting  qualities  have  become  very  scarce,  but  the 
maltsters  have  bought  without  spirit  throughout  the 
month,   from  the  continued  inactivity  in  the  de- 


mand of  the  manufactured  article :  at  one  ttme  ^y 
seemed  more  inclined  to  purchase ;  as,  if  peace  were 
established,  they  would  enjoy  the  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  thebr  stock.  But  as  the  large  brewers  came 
so  carelessly  forward,  this  feeling  died  away,  in  spite 
of  the  smsdl  make  of  malt.  42,039>748  bushels 
were  made  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1854 ; 
but  only  36,819,554  bushels  the  year  ending  5th 
January  last.  Were  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  to  become  lively,  this  great  difference  in  the 
make  would  be  materially  felt.  The  quantity  re- 
turned the  3rd  inst.  was  75,101  qrs.,  at  308.  lid.; 
on  the  10th,  67,721  qrs.,  at  30s.  6d.;  on  the  l7th, 
67,337  qrs.,  at  308.  5d. ;  on  the  24th,  60,943  qr8.,at 
298.  9d. 

The  long  continuance  of  easterly  winds  daring 
the  prevalence  of  the  severe  weather  allowed  the 
vessels  coming  from  Ireland  to  accumulate  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  in  our  last  review,  we  stated 
that  as  the  wind  had  shifted,  with  a  complete  change 
in  the  weather,  these  vessels  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  the  river  was  completely  clear  of 
the  ice  to  enable  them  to  drop  up,  and  by  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month  they  had  begun  to  come  in. 
For  that  market-day,  25,683  qrs.  arrived  from  Ire- 
land, whilst  there  were  only  213  qrs.  from  our  ovn 
coast,  2,949  qrs.  from  Scotland,  2,873  qrs.  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and  3,344  qrs.  by  the 
Great  Northern,  making  a  total  of  34,982  qr8.  Thii 
supply  had  some  effect,  and  the  dealers  were  en- 
abled to  buy  Irish  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  28.  per 
qr.  I  but  English  and  Scotch  were  only  Is.  per  qr. 
lower*  Many  of  the  cargoes  from  Ireland  having 
been  so  long  at  sea,  came  to  hand  out  of  condition, 
and  the  decline  was  most  on  these. 

For  the  next  Monday's  market,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Irish  shipments  had  got  in,  amounting  to 
42,610  qrs. ;  but  from  other  sources  the  supplies 
were  unimportant,  consisting  of  1 ,304  qrs.  from  our 
own  coast,  760  qrs.  from  Scotland,  80  qrs.  from  Har- 
ligen,  2,230  qrs.  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
and  3,329  qrs.  by  the  Great  Northern,  making  a 
total  of  5u,313  qrs.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
anticipation  effects  a  decline,  and  when  the  great 
supply  gets  on  to  the  market,  improvement  im- 
mediately takes  place :  such  was  experienced  to  be 
the  case  now;  an  advance  of  fully  Is.  per  qr.  waa 
established  on  all  Irish  samples,  with  a  large  busi- 
ness transacted  both  to  the  aealers  and  consumers. 

At  Mark  Lane  the  third  Monday  of  the  month, 
supplies  of  all  sorts  were  on  a  very  moderate  scale, 
consisting  of  1,130  qrs.  from  our  own  coast,  3,359 
qrs.  from  Scotland,  6,976  qrs.  from  Ireland,  40  qn. 
from  Harlingen,  1,465  qrs.  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  and  1,067  qrs.  by  the  Great  Northern, 
making  a  total  of  13,037  qrs.  Trade  was  firm  and 
a  shade  higher,  and  the  decline  caused  by  the  pre- 
vious large  Irish  supply  was  fully  recovered  j  the 
stocks  in  granary  of  all  sorts  having  been  much 
reduced,  the  consumption  was  immediately  bsicmi 
on  the  Irish,  and  the  greatest  portion  has  gone  off  the 
market  and  into  use  at  once,  but  it  will  be  some- 
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tima  before  wt  have  aueh  another  large  aiipply  from 
any  quarter.  The  Irish  are  generally  aupDosed  to 
have  lost  money  from  the  high  rates  paia  in  Ire- 
land ;  bat  having  gone  into  four  hands  only,  the 
losses  are  not  spread  over  the  market,  and  wiU  be 
little  felt. 

The  fresh  arrivals  at  Mark  Lane  the  fourth  Mouday 
of  the  month  consisted  of  1,533  qrs.  coasttvise,  3 ,671 
qrs.  from  Scotland,  5,640  qrs.  from  Ireland,  476 
qrs.  from  foreign  ports,  2,672  qrs.  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  and  1,935  qrs.  by  the  Great 
Northern,  making  a  total  of  13,927  qrs.  The 
dealers  bought  to  a  fair  extent,  and  the  consumers 
took  a  good  quantity,  prices  being  well  supported. 
The  importations  of  this  article  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year  was  90,618  qrs.,  showing  a 
wonderful  difference  at  the  two  periods ;  but  still  it 
had  no  effect  on  the  market,  and  no  description  of 
buyers  appear  disposed  to  hold  any  material  stock, 
each  week  the  quantity  required  coming  forward 
regularly  either  by  rail  or  shipping. 

The  deliveries  of  beans  have  been  very  large 
during  this  month ;  the  farmers  having  thrashed 
this  article  very  freely  during  the  wintry  weather, 
were  ready  and  disposed  to  deliver  as  majiy  as  they 
could.  Although  the  prices  had  continued  to 
decline,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  as  soon  as 
planting  commenced  prices  would  rally ;  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  a  few  cargoes  of 
Egyptians  dropping  in,  both  here  and  at  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month, 
lower  rates  were  accepted  for  all  descriptions ;  but 
from  that  point  there  has  been  rather  more  enquiry 
for  fine  qualities,  and  the  downward  tendency  may 
be  considered  to  have  stopped;  but  no  one  appears 
disposed  to  purchase  beyond  what  is  required  for 
immediate  use,  and  no  description  of  buyers  show 
any  desire  to  lay  by  a  stock  for  keeping  another 
year,  although  fine  old  qualities  are  scarce,  and  few 
likely  to  be  left  over.  There  are  some  now  on  sale 
of  fine  quatity,  which  would  keep  well ;  but  the 
price  is  considered  too  high  by  many  parties  who 
usually  like  to  hold  this  article  by  way  of  an  in- 
vestment :  the  railways,  however,  check  a  feeling 
to  bold  any  stocks  of  grain,  as,  if  any  article  is 
wanted,  it  can  be  secured  in  24  hours  from  a  goodly 
distance,  and  this  operates  against  the  trade  in  a 
measure,  and  prevents  any  one  keeping  up  his 
usual  supply.  The  weekly  average  to  the  3rd 
instant  was  428. 2d.  on  7,425  qrs. ;  that  to  the  10th, 
40s.  8d.  on  7,355  qrs.;  to  the  17th,  408.  4d.  on 
5,260  qrs.;  to  the  24th,  408.  on  5,201  qrs.  The 
corresponding  weeks  of  last  year  were  458.  lOd.  on 
5,309  qrs. ;  458.  2d.  on  6,213  qrs. ;  45s.  lid.  on 
4,942  qrs.;  45s.  on  4,311  qrs. 

The  article  of  peas  has  continued  to  puzzle  the 
trade  more  than  any  other;  for  with  limited  de- 
liveries from  the  farmers,  most  descriptions  have 
remained  very  dull,  and  have  steadily  declined  in 
price.  As  to  foreign,  uo  imports  could  take  place, 
and  the  stocks  of  this  description  are  much  re- 
duced ;  indeed,  there  are  scarcely  any  fine  samples 
to  be  met  with  at  present,  no  encouragement  having 
been  given  to  send  any  Quantity  to  market,  and 
the  farmers  have  consumed  the  article  very  largely 
for  their  own  cattle.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any 
importa  from  the  continent  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


and  the  only  demand  likely  to  take  place  worthy  of 
notice  is  now  and  then  a  Government  contract  for 
fine  white  boilers,  which  are  generally  competed 
for  by  the  usual  contractors,  whose  opposition, 
when  they  make  offers,  often  results  in  a  loss  to 
those  who  are  the  successful  candidates  for  supply- 
ing our  navy  with  a  prime  commodity  $  and  it  is 
certain  that  on  this  point  much  care  is  almost  always 
taken,  for  a  bad  article  will  not  *'  pass  muster." 
At  present  a  few  are  still  wanted  for  this  purpose, 
for  the  last  contract ;  and  quality  is  difficult  to  be 
found.  The  weekly  average,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  was 
399.  9d.  on  1,847  qrs. ;  on  the  10th,  39s.  4d.  on 
1,260  ors. ;  on  the  l7th,  388.  fid.  on  1,802  qrs.;  on 
the  24tn  38s.  9d.  on  1,339  qrs.  The  corresponding 
weeks  of  last  year  were  46s.  5d.  on  1,650  qrs.; 
45s.  2d.  on  1,528  qrs.;  47s:  5d.  on  1,123  qrs.; 
478.  7d.  on  961  qrs. 

Inhere  has  been  an  important  trade  in  English 
cloverseed  this  month,  which  has  been  the  greater 
from  the  imports  of  French  being  so  very  limited. 
Samples  of  red  have  been  taken  extensively  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  prices  are  2s.  to  3s.  per 
cwt.  higher,  on  the  average,  for  this  description ; 
whilst  white  has  become  so  scarce  that  a  sufficiency 
of  English  cannot  be  obtained,  and  unless  the 
Elbe  opens  speedily  the  imports  may  be  too  late. 
Up  to  the  16th  inst.,  the  nights  there  remained 
frosty,  and  then  the  navigation  was  still  closed ; 
since  it  has  been  opened,  on  the  19th,  one  steamer 
got  away  from  Gluckstadt,  and  on  the  20th  another 
left  Hambro',  and  these  have  arrived  in  the  Thames. 
The  prices  of  this  description  run  up  8s.  per  cwt.  for 
want  of  a  supply :  every  parcel  of  good  seemed  to  be 
cleared  off  this  market  on  the  1 9th  inst.  The  navi- 
gation of  Holland  was  opened  earlier ;  the  various 
rivers  from  the  interior  having  risen  rapidly  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, up  the  Rhine,  and  elsewhere,  the  ice  was 
lifted  up  and  dispersed  very  suddenly,  all  the  low 
lands  having  been  inundated,  and  much  damage 
done  at  various  towns.  But  little  supply  of  white 
has  yet  come  from  thence. 

Trefoil,  too,  has  been  sold  closely  up  to  the 
supply,  and  fine  samples  have  run  up  to  32s.  per 
cwt.  A  few  small  parcels  are  dropping  in  from 
France  this  season,  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  it 
would  not  command  much  attention  were  not 
English  so  scarce;  but  this  description  has  also 
improved  in  price,  inferior  as  the  quality  has  been. 

The  imports  of  tares  having  been  so  short,  the 
demand  for  this  article  is  steadily  overtaking  the 
supply,  and  prices  are  creeping  up  as  the  season 
advances.  Small  samples  are  now  worth  54s.  to 
56s.  per  qr. ;  large  Brunswick,  68s.  to  72s.;  very 
large  Scotch,  72s.  to  80s.  per  qr.,  with  a  much 
reduced  stock  of  all  foreign  qualities ;  and  some  of 
our  buyers  appear  to  be  tired  of  waiting  any  longer 
for  the  Hambro'  supplies,  and  are  taking  the  best 
they  can  find ;  and  those  from  France  are  going 
into  consumption  steadily  as  fast  as  thejr  come  in. 
As  yet,  they  arrive  in  very  small  quantities  :  and 
from  the  high  prices  paid  in  France,  they  do  not 
leave  much  profit,  even  at  the  current  prices  ;  and, 
from  present  appearances,  all  will  be  wanted  this 
season.  The  Quality  of  those  which  had  previously 
arrived  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  very  good. 
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particularly  the  large  Brunswick ;  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  these  would  sell,  if  here  in  time.  The 
above  prices  brought  forward  an  increased  quantity 
from  Scotland  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
useful  qualities  were  then  bought  on  lower  terms 
— ^at  from  648.  to  70s.,  French  52s.  to  54s.,  and 
Brunswick  68s.  per  qr. — the  high  freight  by  the 
first  steamers  from  the  Elbe  checking  any  material 
decline,  that  being  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  qr.,  owing  to 
the  anxiety  of  shippers  to  get  these  off  in  time  for 
the  seed  demand  in  England. 

The  imports  of  foreign  corn  produce,  published 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  24th  inst.  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  show  a  total  of  I79i960  qrs.  of  grain  and 
106,765  cwt.  of  flour,  &c.,  in  the  month  ended  the 
5th  inst.,  against  488,163  ors.  grain  and  393,390 
cwt.  flour  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
The  different  articles  stand  thus^- 

1854.  1855. 

qrs.  qrs. 

Wheat 283,362  73,221 

Barley 32,366  5,002 

Oats. .    24,828  3,379 

Rye 30  956 

Peas 3,160  2,662 

Beans 27,914  17,419 

Maize 1 16,455  77>420 

Buckwheat  ....  48  1 

Total   488,163  179,960 

cwt.  cwt. 

Flour,  &c 393,390  106,760 

In  our  last  review,  we  made  the  total  decrease  o^ 
the  previous  four  months  equal  to  1,261,835  qrs. 
of  the  three  leading  articles  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
flour;  and  adding  the  above  decrease,  the  flour 
brought  into  quarters,  the  deficiency  of  five  months 
will  be  1,553,581  qrs.  And  all  this  deficiency  has 
been  made  up  by  our  abundant  crop  of  wheat  of 
1854,  the  deliveries  of  which  have  been  excessive, 
and  are  yet  tolerablv  well  kept  up  by  the  farmers. 

The  imports  of  tne  three  leading  articles  of  the 
trade  for  the  past  five  years  will  afford  a  degree  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  and  show  the  immense 
quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
Qom  during  that  period ;  but  it  will  cause  some 
surprise  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  receiving 
such  limited  supplies  of  foreign  grain,  and  the 
trade  be  occasionally  so  languid,  and  eveir  de- 
scription of  buyer  frightened  to  hold  any  stocks  or 
prepare  any  shipments  for  future  markets,  waiting 
until  actual  wants  give  a  different  tone  to  trade, 
and  enliven  business  in  every  branch  thereof.  The 
imports  consisted  of  the  following  immense  quan- 
tities, for  the  twelve  months  ended 

Wheat.           Maiie.  Flour. 

Qn.               Qri.  Cwt. 

October  lOtb,  1860.  • . .   3,513.590  1,463,649  2,855,698 

„         „      1851....   4.333,127  1.564,150  6,048.865 

„      1852...,   2,455,542  1.892.741  4,118,794 

„      1853....   4,847.364  1.881,710  4,494,104 

„     1854....   4,342,022  1,682.638  4,698,887 

^■••■"■^■^••■^"•™«      ^^^^m^^^^^ammm^^     tim^mmmmm^^^t^^^^ 

Amoanting  to  ... .  19,491,645      7,984,888    22.208,838 
Bedncing   the  flour  to 
wheat,  at  8921b.  floor 
to  1  qr.  wheat 6,845.239 

Totalimpoita  .... 36,886,884 qit^ 


Or  5J67»377  qrs.  annually  of  wheat  and  floor, 
other  articles  being  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
state  of  the  weather  in  the  north  of  Europe  hu 
been  such  that  shipments  could  not  be  made ;  and 
the  imports  of  the  past  week  were  only  2,885  qrs. 
wheat,  whilst  those  of  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  amounted  to  109,368  qrs.;  and  of  oati 
they  were  only  476  qrs.,  against  90,618  qrs.  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year ;  and,  from  present 
appearances,  they  may  be  no  larger  next  month. 

From  the  United  States  our  advices  are  op  to 
the  7th  of  the  month,  when  a  somewhat  more  actire 
business  had  been  transacted  in  all  descriptions  of 
breadstuffs,  at  prices  the  turn  higher.  The  receipts 
of  flour  by  the  railways  had  considerably  fallen  off; 
and  a  steady  eastern  demand  had  given  a  better 
tone  to  the  trade  for  all  State  brands,  and  for  the 
best  descriptions  of  Canadian,  at  an  advance  of 
12 1  to  25  cents  per  barrel.  The  supplies  of  wheat 
were  hardly  sufficient  for  their  local  requirements, 
and  higher  rates  were  demanded.  Indian  com  had 
been  taken  to  some  extent  for  shipment  to  Eoiope 
and  to  the  eastern  states,  enabling  holders  to  realue 
an  advance  of  2  to  3  cents  per  bushel  on  the  pre- 
vious quotations.  With  the  nearer  approach  of 
spring,  nothing  had  occurred  to  indicate  the  pro- 
bable range  of  prices  of  the  navigation.  There 
were  no  stocks  on  hand  along  the  entire  seaboard 
of  the  United  Sutes ;  and,  as  far  as  coold  be 
ascertained,  there  were  no  overwhelming  supplies 
to  come  forward  from  the  western  states.  The  war 
in  Europe  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Americans ;  and  they  say  it  seems  now  likely  to  be 
prolonged  indefinitely,  and  during  its  continuance 
all  the  available  supplies  will  be  inevitably  wanted 
at  high  prices. 

Flour  was  firmly  held  at  8  dols.  50  c.  to  8  dols. 
75  c.  per  brl.  for  No.  1  State  superior,  equal  to 
about  40s.  per  brl. ;  Ohio,  9  dols.  to  9  dole.  25  c; 
Canadian,  9  dols.  50  c.  to  10  dols.  25  c.  Wheat 
was  sold  at  2  dols.  65  c.  to  2  dols.  70  c.  for  white 
Genessee,  equal  to  about  90s.  per  qr.  without  ship- 
ping expenses ;  fine  red,  2  dols.  20  c.  to  2  dols. 
30  c,  equal  to  about  748.  per  qr. ;  Canadian,  2  dols. 
30  c.  to  2  dols.  50  c.  per  60lbs.  Indian  com  ms 
in  good  demand  at  97  c  per  bush,  of  56lb8.for 
white  and  yellow,  and  95  c.  to  96  c.  forlowmised. 

The  following  were  the  imports  from  the  Ist  of 
September : — 


From  New  York  to  Mareh  6. . 
New  Orleani  to  Feb.  24 
Baltimore  to  March  3  . . 
Philadelphia  to  March  S. 
Other  ports  to  March  1 . . 


Totals. 
Same  period  laat  year. 


Flour. 


Barrela. 

277.645 
61,405 

158,075 
76.857 
44.748 


608.730 
2.675.051 


Wheat. 


Boibdi. 

156.218 

2.877 

22.334 

15,048 

5.700 


201.677 
6»687^7 


Maizk- 

Baibeli. 
3,J08.214 

20S^ 
246.69S 

475.377 
25,-M 

4,259,MJ 
2.883^1 


From  the  above  ouotations  and  observations,  rt 
appears  very  improbaole  that  any  supplies  can  come 
forward  to  this  country  without  a  considerable 
decline  across  the  Atlantic,  or  a  very  material  iffl* 
provement  on  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  in  m 
country.  Indian  corn  may  be  shipped  to  leave  a 
trifling  profit  at  our  present  quotatiouB  and  the  w* 
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of  this  article  free  on  board  in  the  States;  but 
Ireland  alone  wants  it,  for  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  will  use  it  for  bread,  and  it  is  doubtfal 
whether  our  own  population  will  ever  resort  to  it, 
or  the  Scotch  leave  off  their  use  of  oatmeal,  and 
eat  it  in  any  shape  of  cake. 

The  continental  markets  have  been  kept  in  a 
quiescent  state  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
prices  of  ^ain  have  been  without  any  material 
variation  since  the  winter  set  in,  with  little  passing 
at  most  ports  of  the  noith  of  Europe.  The  flat 
advices  from  England  produced  inactivity  at  Dan- 
zig, growers  bringing  limited  supplies  forward. 
Old  6  libs,  wheat  Mched  there  68s.  to  698.  per  qr., 
and  63  to  64lb8.  commanded  74s.  to  75s.  per  qr., 
this  description  being  brought  forward  in  small 
supplies.  From  the  thickness  of  the  ice  at  that 
port,  the  navigation  will  not  be  open  until  probably 
the  middle  of  April.  Prices  of  red  wheat  at  Ros- 
tock were  quoted  at  63s.  to  64lbs.  per  qr.  free  on 
board  at  open  water,  llie  thermometer  there  was 
8  degrees  below  freezing  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
and  it  will  there  also  be  the  middle  of  the  month 
before  spring  shipments  can  commence.  At  Stet^ 
tin,  60lb8.  wheat,  Uckermark  and  Pomeranian, 
must  be  quoted  at  61s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  at 
open  water ;  freight  38.  6d.  to  a  coal  port,  and  5s. 
to  58.  6d.  to  the  west  coast.  At  Hamburg,  the 
finest  red  Wahren  wheat  (60  to  6  libs.),  for  delivery 
first  open  water,  was  offering  at  66s.  to  66s.  6d., 
and  same  weight  red  marks  63s.  to  648.  per  qr.  of 
480lb8.  A  cargo  of  59lbs.  red  wheat  was  sold  at 
Neustadt  at  598.  per  qr.,  with  a  freight  of  58.  6d. 
per  qr.  to  the  east  coast  of  England.  Danish 
wheat  was  offered  freely  at  59s.  to  608.  per  qr.,  and 
60  to  6 libs.  Pomeranian  at  60s.  to  6 Is.  per  qr. 
Barley  on  the  spot  is  selling  in  retail  at  34s.  6d.  to 
358.  per  qr.,  561bs.  per  bushel.  In  Danish  barley  at 
the  outports  a  good  business  had  been  done,  5,000 
qrs.  having  changed  hands  at  28s.  for  53^  to  54lb8. 
kiln-dried,  same  quality  undried  at  26s.  6d.  to  27s.; 
and  SSilbs.  Jutland  at  25s.  6d.  to  268.  per  qr. 

The  French  markets  have  been  in  a  hfeless  state 
throughout  the  month,  fluctuating  to  a  very  trifling 
extent  both  in  wheat  and  flour.  At  Paris  on- the 
26th  of  the  month  there  was  a  difiSculty  in  selling 
flour  at  83  to  84  francs  the  culasse  of  159  kilos, 
equal  to  about  678.  to  70s.  per  350  lbs.,  or  53s.  to 
56s.  per  280  lbs. ;  and  the  reserved  stock  was 
15,025  quintals.,  or  30,050  cwt.:  certainly  a  small 
quantity  near  such  a  city.  There  seems,  however,  a 
carelessness  about  the  price  of  flour  in  that  capital, 
as  the  price  of  bread  remains  settled,  as  it  has  done 
for  a  long  time  past,  at  40  cents,  for  the  first  quality, 
and  32  cents,  for  the  second  sort — ^being  one-eighth 
1688  than  the  average  prices  struck  according  to 
their  law,  and  which  loss  the  Government  continues 
to  pay;  thus  keeping  the  Parisians  in  good 
humour,  but  the  settling  day  may  sooner  or  later 
change  this  system.  In  the  various  departments 
red  wheat  has  generallv  brought  67s.  to  68s.  per 
qr.:  about  its  value  on  the  London  Corn-exchange. 

There  have  been  tolerably  good  deliveries  of 
wheat  in  the  Belgian  markets,  and  prices  have 
rather  given  way ;  but  prime  red  samples  are  worth 
688.  to  708.  per  qr. 

The   Dutch   markets  have  remained  inactive. 


with  a  tentency  to  lower  prices.  That  country  has 
been  much  inundated  since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost.  The  snow  in  the  distant  Rhenish  provinces 
and  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
having  melted  rapidlv,  swelled  the  rivers  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  lifted  the  ice  suddenly  up, 
clearing  it  away  quicker  and  more  effectually  than 
in  any  other  country. 

In  our  last  review  we  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  good  coating  of  snow  through  the  very  severe 
weather  would  have  protected  the  wheat  plant ;  but 
we  have  unfortunatdy  since  learnt  that  the  high 
and  cold  easterly  winds  had  so  blown  it  off  the 
land  in  exposed  situations  as  to  cause  some  appre- 
hension that  it  had  received  ix^ury,  and  that  the 
frosty  nights  since  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
when  it  had  no  covering,  have  rather  increased  the 
injury  sustained ;  and  in  many  countries  the  light 
soils  have  continually  suffered ;  and  unless  we  get 
warm  and  more  genial  weather  soon,  there  is  now 
some  apprehension  of  mischief  to  the  crop.  Our 
agricultural  reports  must  be  read  with  great 
interest  at  this  moment — so  much  depending  on 
the  next  crop;  and  it  will  be  fortunate. for  the 
country  if  favourable  and  genial  weather  were  im- 
mediately to  set  in,  and  remove  at  once  the 
gloomy  doubts  that  arise.  The  spring  will  be  a 
backward  one ;  and  the  consumption  of  hay  and 
corn  must  be  very  large  before  any  grass  can  be 
ready,  after  such  cold  and  piercing  north-east  winds 
as  have  prevailed  during  the  month  of  March. 
April  showers,  however,  often  work  wonders ;  and 
let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case  before  our  next 
review  has  to  make  its  appearance. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

ShillJiifs  per  Qnartar. 

Whxat,  £siez  and  Kent,  white  ....   71  to  73  extn  74  79 

Ditto^ied 64      67        „  67  69 

Noriolk,  Lincoln,  and  Torksh.,  red  64      66        „  67  68 

Barlbt,  malting, new. .  29  80....  Cheralier..  31  83 
Distilling....  29    SO Grinding..   27      29 

MALT.Eaiez,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new  65  66  extra  70 
Ditto  ditto  old  66      68        „       70 

Kingiton,Ware^  and  town  made,new70  71  ••  72 
Ditto  ditto  old  68      70        ..       71 

Rye —     —       89      40 

Oat8«  EDgUah  feed. . 24    26 Potato..   27      28 

Scotch  feed,  new  27  28,  old  81  82  ..  Potato  81      88 

Irish  feed,  whit 24      25      fine      27 

Ditto,  black 23      24      fine      26 

BiANS^Maiagan 85      86    „  87      88 

Ticks 8d      89    „  88      40 

Harrow. 86      88    „  89      %0 

Pigeon 88      44    „  88      44 

PsAS,  white  boilers  87    44..  Maple  87    39    Grey  84      87 

Flour,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs. —  —  „  60  65 
Hooseholds,  Town  60s.  61b.  Coontry  —  „  51  53 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ez-ship  ....   —      49       extra  50 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

BhiUingt  per  Quarter. 

Whbat,  Dantsic,mtxed. .  78  to  80  high  mixed  —    82extra  87 

Konigaberg 74    76         „         —    80    „  82 

Roetock,  new 74    76    fine 80    „  84 

American,  white 76    80    red 70  72 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,red  78    74  extra  75  76 

Bilesian „   71    72white73  76 

Danish  snd  Holstein ,    64    68    „     69  73 

Rhine  and  Belgium „  —    ~~   old  —  — 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. .   64    66  fine  68  70 

Baklbt,  grinding  26    2§ Diatilling..   29  80 
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Oats, Datch,bi«w»aiidPo]«idi27i. to2Ss«  Feed..  25  S6 

Banith  &  Svediih  feed  26i.  to  27i.    Stnlaaod  27  23 

Ruui&o.... ..   26    28 French.,   none 

BSAKS,  Frieslind  ind  Holitein 88  40 

Kooi^iberg  . .   86    40 Egyptitn  * .   85  86 

Pba8,  fcedinf 86      87fiiMboikn41  48 

Indian  Cobn,  white 44      45      yellow     44  46 

Flour,  French,  per  I'trk 57      60     Sptnuh    57  60 

American,  sour,  per  barrel  86      88       sweet     88  42 

IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 
For  TBI  LAST  Bix  Wbrks. 


WrbA  EifDiNO: 

Feb.  10,  1855.. 

Feb.  17.  1855.. 

Feb.  24,  1855.. 

March  3, 1855. . 

March  10, 1855.. 

March  17, 1865.. 
Affreffate  average 
of  iMt  lix  weeks 
Comparatiye  arge. 
aametime  latt  year 
DUTIIS 


Wheat 
a.   d. 

TI: 

71    1 

82    6 

70    8 

31     9 

69    1 

31     6 

68   -6 

80  11 

68    0 

80    6 

66  11 

80    5 

69    0 

81    3 

79    8 

89    1 

1    0 

1    0 

Oate. 

a.  d. 

26  2 
25  7 
25  6 
25  3 
25  2 

24  10 

25  6 

27  8 
1    0 


i.  d.|  a.  d. 

42  li43  9 

45  343  1 

'41  1*48  8 

'41  10  42  0 

38  740  8 

89  4  40  4 


41    4  42    2 


49    1,46    8 
1010 


Pmi. 
a.    d. 


40 
41 


6 
0 


39  8 

39  9 

39  4 

38  6 

39  9 

49  1 

1  0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 


Artraf  ea  Drom  last  Friday's 


Whett.  • « . 

Barlqr. . .  • 
Oata   .... 

Bye 

Beans.... 
Peaa 


QoMette, 

Qrs. 

80,837 

67,387 

28,285 

67 

5.266 

1,802 


.  * 


66 
80 
24 
89 
40 
88 


At. 
s.  d. 

11 
6 

10 
4 
4 
6 


Ayeragca  from  the  eorrcspond- 
ing  OoMette  in  1864.    At. 
Qrs. 
Wheat....   63,244 
Barley....  55,682 
Oata    ....   16,955 

Rye 134 

Beans....     4.942 
Peaa    ....     1,123 


4  • 


.« 


8. 

79 
88 

27 
SO 


d. 
2 
9 

7 
2 


45  11 
47    6 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONB  IN  THE 
AVERAGE   PRICE  OF  WHEAT  during  tkr  six 

WEEKS  ENDING  MaRCH   17,    1855. 


Pi&xcn. 

Feb.  10. 

71f.    Id. 

■^.71 

7.S.   ad. 

6  8.    Id. 

68s.    Cd. 

oai.   Od. 

06s.  lid. 

Feb.  17. 


Feb.  94.  March  8.'Mar.  10. 


•• 


Mar.  17. 


•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

..  L 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

CloTcrseed,  red,  (per  ewt.) 52s.  to  668. 

Ditto  white 70s.  to  80e. 

Cow  Grass  (per  cwt) 62s.  to  70s. 

Triibliinn  Incamatum  (none)    00s.  to  OOs. 

Rye  Grass  (p«r  qr.) 22s.  to  82s. 

Fnne  (none  offering) OOs.  to  OOs. 

Tares,  small  OOs.  to  OOs.,  Urge  60s.  to  68s.,  winter  OOs. 

Trefoil,  (per  ewt.) 25s.  to  30i.,  extra  828. 

Sainfoin,  acareely  quotable 60s. 

Coriander  (per  ewt) , 20s.  to  248. 

Carraway  (per  ewt.). . . .  new  41s.  to  46s.,  old  OOs.  to  OOs. 

Canary  (per  qr.). 48s.  to  52s. 

Hcmpsced  (none) «...   OOs.  to  OOs. 

linseed  (p.qr.)  sowing  688.  to  708.»  crushing  65s.  to  67s. 

Linseed  Cakes  (per  ton) £12  Os.  to  £12    Ss. 

Bapeeeed  (per  qr.) , , new  788.  to  80b. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £6  lOs.  to  £6  15s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  fto. 

CloTer,  red,  French 48s.  to  56s. 

Ditto,  white,  German  » 60s.  to  75f. 

Tkrea  (per  qr.) new,  small  528.,  large  688. 

Ryegrass,  Italian  (per  qr.) 208.  to  22s.,  ettra  30a. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  48s.  508.,  Ditto  Dutch,  56s. 

Coriander  (per  ewt.) 158.  to  208. 

Carraway 36s.  to  S8s. 

Linseed  (per  qr.)  Baltic,  58s.  to  628.;  Odessa,  66s.  to  67s. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) .£11   lOa.   to  £12  68. 

Rapeaeed  ' 788.  to  808. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £6100.  to  £6  18t. 


HOP  MARKET, 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  March  26.— The  trAde  liai 
oontinued  ateady  throughout  the  paat  week,  and  prices 
on  the  whole  are  tolerably  maintained  at  the  rates  of 
this  day  week. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

80UTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
Monday,  March  26. 
Daring  the  paat  week  the  arrifala  coastwiae  and  bj 
rail  bare  been  Tery  large,  and  a  great  qnantity  left  oTer 
from  former  arrivals  has  eaosed  a  dulness  in  the  trade, 
and  aeoond-rate  samples  are  almost  unsaleable  at  any 
priee. 
The  following  are  this  dsy's  quotations  : — 


Torlthire  Hegentt 100 

East  Lothian  do 100 

Perth,  Fife,  For/anhire  ditto, .  75 

Reds  and  Cupt  70 


d.      8. 

0  to  120 
0  —  110 
0— '90 
0— *90 


a. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS, 


Butter,per  ent.  «.      «. 

Frietland 106  to  108 

Kiei 108    119 

DortetfOld   ••••    00      90 

Carlonf  lOO    106 

Waterford    ••••    04    100 
CorAifMiv ••..••    04    loo 

Limerith 84      91 

Bligo  06    \n 

FretJhper  doxA^t.itA,  15s.  Od. 


Chcete,  per  ent,  «. 

Cheshire  ........  06 

Okedder W 

Double  Gloucester  00 
Single     do,       ..  56 

Hums,  Fork  ■•..91019  70 
WeetmoreUmd,  „  78 
Iriih ,  00 

Baeon,  Wilts.,  ^Msd,,  08 
Irish,  green*  4  f  03 


to  99 


ro 


81 
70 
90 
04 


«. 

B.  d. 

0 

.iM 

1    1 

0 

•— 

1    0| 

11 

_ 

1    0 

0 

_ 

1    1 

11 

— 

1    04 

0 

M- 

1    H 

7 

«• 

1   0 

11 

— 

1   04 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH  WOOL  TRADE. 

CITY,  Monday,  March  26.— -There  is  rather  more 

Wool  on  offer  in  onr  msrket.    For  all  kinds  the  demand 

is  tery  hesTy,  and  priees  are  nominally  the  same  as  on 

Monday  last. 

s. 
Ihwn  tegs  ••  •• «.  •*  •«  ••     1 

Half'hreds  * •••.•     I 

Ewes,  clothing   •     0 

Kent  Fleeces  , 1 

Combing  Bkins ••     0 

Flannel  Wool.,,, 1 

BleaiketWool 0 

Leicester  Fleeces  «...••     0 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  Thonday.— The  choice 
of  all  sorts  is  Tery  limited,  but  the  demand  is  so  scanty  that 
the  trade  is  still  inanimate  and  cheerless. 

LEEDS  WOOL  MARKET,  March  29.— ^ere  has  been 
rather  mofe  doing  in  combing  wool  this  week,  to  supply  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  maanfactmers,  and  kst  week's  prieee 
are  firmly  maiotained.  In  clothiog  wools  we  do  not  qoote  any 
alteration. 

YORK  WOOL  MARKET,  Tliursday.— We  had  a  good 
ahow  of  wool  to-day.  and  seTeral  respectable  buyeri.  All  the 
wool  ahowB  was  aokl  at  former  priees. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  March  24. 
Scotch  Wooii.-^There  is  only  a  moderate  demand  for  laid 
Highland,  and  that  only  of  the  best  class.  While  HigMand 
is  in  fair  demand,  and  stock  light.  The  market  is  pretty  well 
dettred  of  the  best  data  of  CbeTiots  and  Crossed,  and  the  stock 
now  consists  of  hesTy  and  bad-conditioned,  for  which  there 
seems  no  demand. 

#.  d.     s.  A. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  2Ubs,   ..    9   0  to  9 
White' Highland  do 19 


Laid  Crossed 

Do, 
Laid  Cheviot 

Do. 
Whits  Cheviot 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


14 

11 

li 

16 
17 
94 


9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


dOn.unwasJied ,..,  10 

do.,weuhed •  19 

do ,  .nnteashed  , . . .  18 

do, .mashed 14 

do.  do 91 

FonsioN  WooL.-'There  is  a  fair  demand  by  pifrate 
contiaet  for  all  kioda  of  nsefnl  mediam  elaaa  woola;  bat  lot 
export  and  the  home  trade  the  atoeha  of  sneh  are  new  mmk 

reduced. 

'•  ■ ■  I  «  ■  .      ■■  I  ■-  .1.  I  .        ■  «  I         !■ 
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PLATE    m. 
DEVON    STEEE. 

THK     PROPSBTY     OF    HIS     ROYAL     HIOHNB88     PBIKCX     ALBERT. 

• 

The  lubject  of  our  plate,  the  property  of  BBa  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  obtained  the  first 
priM  of  Twenty-five  Sovereigns  as  the  best  Devon  Steer  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  at  the  Smith- 
field  Qub  Cattle  Show,  in  December  last.  The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  breedei^Mr.  R. 
Mogridge,  of  MoUand,  near  South  Molton,  Devon.  The  animal  was  fed  on  bean  and  barley-meal.  Un- 
wed cake,  mangel  wursel,  swedes,  and  hay. 

The  epecial  correspondent  of  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express"  gives  the  following  remarks  on  this  steer 
which  we  extract  from  his  vdry  clever  and  talented  review  of  the  animals  exhibited  last  Christmas  at  the 
Show,  and  which  sppeared  in  that  publication  on  the  lllh  of  December,  1854 :— ''This  is  a  beautifully 
proportioned  animal,  but  small;  fine  ofial,  and  quality  of  flesh  exceedingly  good ;  his  thighs  tather 
defective.** 


PLATE   W. 
MINCEMEAT;   Winner  or  the   Oaks,   1854. 

Mincemeat,  bred  by  Mr.  James  Cookson,  in  1851,  is  by  Sweetmeat  out  of  Hybla,  by  the  Provost, 
her  dam  Otisina  (sister  to  Lanercost)  by  Liverpool — Otis  by  Bustard  (son  of  Buszard) — Gayhurst*s 
<lam  by  Election. 

Mincemeat  is  a  light  bay  filly,  with  a  neat  blood-like  head,  straight  neck,  good  shoulders  and  back — 
t  htde  high  on  the  rump,  and  drooping  towards  the  tail.  She  has  fair-sized  quarters,  very  clean  hocks, 
hneet,  and  legs,  but  not  over  large  arms  or  gaskins.  She  is  altogether  rather  a  light-looking  mare, 
and  perhaps  a  better  one  than  her  appearance  would  warrant  us  in  supposing. 


TOP    DRESSINGS. 


BT    CUTHBEBT   W.    JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    P.B,Si 


The  top*dressing  of  not  only  cereal  crops,  but 
>^  of  grass  lands,  will  in  the  present  season  be 
more  than  commonly  extensive.  An  unusually 
late  ipring,  it  is  true,  has  materially  delayed  these 
<>perations;  but  a  severe  and  trying  winter 
^  80  far  thinned  the  wheat  plant,  in  many 
soils  and  in  most  exposed  situations,  that 
the  fiffmer  wlU  amdously  direct  his  attention  to  the 


best  means  of  promoting  the  vigour  and  enlarging 
the  produce  of  the  plants  which  still  remain.  It 
may  then  be  useful,  at  such  a  time,  if  we  carefully 
travel  together  over  the  more  recent  observations 
which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
these  (chiefly)  saline  fertilisers. 

Thore  are  one  or  two  primary  remarks  which 
pretty  well  apply  to  almost  all  of  them;  such  as 
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that  tbey  require  a  fair  amount  of  rain  to  dissolve 
and  convey  them  into  the  soil,  and  that  they  are 
most  advantageously  applied  in  repeated  dressings, 
after  a  moderate  interval,  rather  than  at  once.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  that  the  agriculturist  should 
seize  the  happy  moment  to  apply  the  top  dressing 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter  rains  are 
over  J  for  it  will  be  well  to  remember — as  has  been 
well  shown  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  Dick- 
enson on  the  chalk  soils  of  Abbotts  Langley,  in 
Hertfordshire,  during  a  period  of  eight  years 
(Jour,  Royal  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  v.,  p.l51)— that  of, 
a  fall  of  rain  between  October  1  and  April  1,  equal 
to  13.95 inches,  only  3.56  inches  evaporated;  but 
10.39  inches  (equal  to  about  1,039  tons  of  water 
per  acre)  filtered  through  ftnd  drained  away  from 
the  land,  of  course  canrying  away  a  portion  of  the 
■aline  and  other  soluble  matters  of  the  soil.  But 
then  he  found  that  of  the  rain  which  fell  from  April 
1  to  October  1,  equal  to  12.67  inches,  only  0.99 
inches  filtered  through  and  drained  away ;  the  re- 
mainder, equal  tp  11.77  inches,  being  evaporated. 
We  see,  tben,  why  the  eiperienced  farmer  defers 
his  top-dressing  till  the  danger  of  having  his  ferti- 
lizing salts  washed  away  is  past.  Nature,  in  such 
manurings,  again  gives  us  a  hint.  She  has  ever  been 
top-dressing  our  crops ;  although  it  is  only  reeently 
that  chemistry  has  taught  us  that  in  every  soft 
falling  shower  a  minute  portion  of  ammonia  de- 
scends, and  thus  diffuses  fatness  over  our  fields. 
This  interesting  fact  was  thus  alluded  to  by .  Mr. 
Pusey  in  one  of  his  latest  papers  on  agricultural 
subjects  (Jour.  Boy.  Ay.  Soc,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  374)— 
taaays  which  our  readers  will  rejoice  to  hear  be  will 
be  yet  spared  to  continue  for  the  good  of  agricul- 
ture. It  was  when  chiefly  discussing  the  compara- 
tive merits  as  top  dressings  of  cubic  petre  and 
guano,  that  the  late  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  remarked — 

"  Singularly,  indeed,  while  we  are  discussing  the 
question,  it  has  been  discovered  at  Paris  that 
nature  supplies  to  plants  both  forms  of  nourish- 
me»a  indifiTerently  in  every  shower.  Our  English 
chemist  Cavendish  showed,  in  1781,  that  the 
electric  flash  miyht  produce  nitric  acid  in  the 
atmosphere.  Liebig  has  since  ascertained  the  actual 
existence  therein  of  ammonia.  Monsieur  Barral, 
having  examined  the  rain  water  collected  at  Paris 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  has  found  in  every 
•hower  an  amount  of  each  substance,  reaching  in 
the  course  of  a  year  the  following  quantities  sere- 
tially  per  English  aere  h^  Nitrogen. 

lb.  lb. 

Ammonia    13.S9    mt    ]o.69 

Nitric  acid  ...,.«  ..     41.84     ^     IQ.ia 

'*Stin  this  large  amount  of  manuring  substance  I 
miglil  be  derived  by  the  atmesphefe  of  Pliiis  from  i 


the  smoke  and  the  foetid  exhalatuns  which  float 
above  every  great  capital,  and  much  doubt  wai 
accordingly  felt  by  continental  chemists  on  tbe 
whole  result  of  the  investigation.  It  seemed  desir- 
able, therefore,  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  pare 
country  air.  Accordingly  rain  water  was  collected 
by  me  last  October  at  this  place,  which  is  remote 
from  any  large  town,  except  Oxford,  from  which 
tbe  wind  did  not  blow  while  the  showers  took  place. 
It  was  analyzed  by  Professor  Way ;  and,  suppo- 
sing our  annual  fall  of  rain  to  be  28  inches,  the 
amount  of  manure  yearly  poured  down  from  the 
clouds  on  our  soil  would  be  larger  than  eyen  at 
Paris.    For  it  wonld  stand  thus  :— 

*  OUBO 

Nltnta  of         vHboat 
Nilrogw.       8o4a.         PboipiittCf. 
lb.  Kb.  lb.  U>. 

Ammonia  ....  28.59  =  23.54  =  169 .3  =  164 
Nitric  acid. . . .  68.91  „  17  88  „  121     ..     m.6 


ft 


Annual  downfall 
of  manure 
per  acre 


41.42,,  280.3,, 


.6 


But  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pusey  were  not  confioed 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  two  valuable  nantnci : 
he  saw  the  importanee  of  regarding  the  period  of 
the  year  when  the  manure  is  applied,  tod  he 
examined  the  question  experimentally  at  Pusey 
—trials  which  can  hardly  be  too  carefoily 
regarded  by  the  young  farmer.  He  remarked 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal :  "  There  are 
two  modes  of  supplying  wheat  with  pulverittd 
manures  —  autumnal  drilling  and  spring  top- 
dressing.  An  experiment  tried  here  this  year 
throws  some  light  upon  both  methods,  and  may 
be  the  more  usefbl,  as  involving  the  total  failure 
of  one.  The  trial  ground  had  been  purposely  ex- 
hausted by  while  crops  for  three  prsvkmi  y«aw. 
Four  different  manures  wers  drilled  with  the  wheat 
in  the  autumn ;  one-half  of  each  lot  was  dicised 
with  nitrate  and  sah,  at  two  dressings,  is  sprisg* 
Tbe  produce  was  threshed  out  on  the  field,  seps- 
rately,  after  harvest.  Contrary  to  the  experience 
of  others,  and  to  my  own,  upon  the  same  land, 
none  of  the  drilled  manures  took  any  effect.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  they  must  all  have  heen 
washed  down  by  the  unusual  rains.  But  the 
spring  dressing  with  nitrate  took  a  singularly 
powerful  effects  as  the  following  table  will  show  :- 

Yield   on    Yield  on  Top 
Turni  of   «> iindreaMNl 


theDrllL 


Manure. 


10    Gwasew 8 

10    Bloo4 8 

10    Rapeduit   ..  6 

10    Nitnfe  ....  8 

2    Not^iBff..,.  0 

«ife  Miss. 


CwU.    fiashf. 


4\ 

X 
281 


drcMcd 
SjL  Acm. 

18 

12* 
Hi 
lU 

5U 


IBCWM* 

byScirt 
Bulll. 


271 


"It  wiH  be  seen  thai  tiie  nalwal prodoeeof  thfe 
land  is  TSry  low^-oiily  ^bnsMsof  trhestperacfv; 
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and  that,  owing  to  the  smmd,  the  drilled  memnree 
man  all  but  ihrown  away.  The  profit  by  the  top- 
dretnng  of  nitnte  WM,  on  the  contrary,  ezceed- 
I7  high.  On  about  2i  acree  of  wheat  2  cwt.  of 
nitrate  and  4  cwt.  of  salt,  coating  leas  than  £2>  it 
gave  about  3|  qre.  of  grain,  which,  at  57s.,  sold  for 
nearlj  £10-->in  exact  figuree,  £9  I7i.  Last  year  I 
T«Dtared  to  aay,  that  if  nitrate  could  be  rednoed  in 
price  hj  one-half,  a  large  additional  home  supply 
of  wheat  might  be  grown  at  12f.  per  qr.  This 
7ear,  at  the  same  price  of  nitrate,  these  extra  3|  qrs. 
stood  me  in  less  than  that  sum.  It  is  curious  that 
poor  land,  producing  merely  9  bushels  per  acre, 
was  enabled  by  90lb8.  of  nitrate— costing,  with  the 
salt,  15s.-  to  grow  20  bushels  per  acre.  So  great 
an  increase  is,  however,  exceptional ;  nor  would  it 
be  safe  to  take  the  average  increase  of  wheat  by  the 
nse  of  nitrate  at  more  than  6  bushels  per  acre,  but 
tbe  poorer  the  land  the  greater  will  be  found  its 
efficacy." 

This  ?ery  nsefol  and  seasonable  inquiry  has, 
within  these  last  few  days,  formed  the  subject  of 
a  discuaaion  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Highland  Society.  At  this  meeting,  two  excellent 
Scotch  farmers  gave  the  results  of  a  series  of  trials, 
in  which  Professor  Anderson  had  assisted,  and,  in 
fact  had  suggested,  experiments,  which  seem  to 
haye  been  carefully  arranged,  and  well  carried  out 
bjrthia  little  band  of  inquirers  after  truth.  The 
manarcs  employed  were  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  Peruvian  guano,  and  common  salt — 
sometimes  simple,  sometimes  mixed  together. 
Hieie  were  applied  to  wheat,  to  grass,  and  to  pota- 
toes, with  results,  however,  not  so  similar  as  is 
desirable.  In  the  trials  with  wheat,  the  results  per 
acre  of  I.,  those  of  Mr.  Finnie,  of  Swanston,  and 
IL,  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Bams,  will  be  found 
in  the  subjoined  table.  In  the  trials  of  Mr.  Fmnie, 
the  gross  produce  per  acre  is  given  in  quarters  and 
bushels;  in  those  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  increase  in 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  an  unmanured 
portion  of  the  same  field : — 

I.       II. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  112 Iba 5  3.. 

Ditto,  and  eonmon  salt,  224 lbs.. .  5  5  • .  3 
8ili4iat«oreBBealB,87lbt.  ....  6  4.. 
Ditto,  with  oooaaaonaalt,  224 lbs.    5  2  ..  5 

P^ravUin  gnano,  137  Iba 5  6..  3| 

Ditto,  and  oomnoon  sah,  224  lbs.  ..52  . . 
Mitmeofaoda,  37  lbs...  1 

Sttlphateef  aamed%  29 Iba...  V  5  5  .• 
PeniTlaii  guano,  46  Iba. . .  J 

Ditto, and  2  cwt.  of  common  salt.  .62.. 

In  considering  the  rcsnlta  of  these  and  other 
doable  experiments  upon  saline  top-dressings,  onr 
readers  will  not  omit  to  remember  how  great  and 
varying  ia  the  influence  of  wet  or  dry  seasons 
^pon  auch  applications.  The  greater  number  of 
tW  are  indiBed  most  heneficial  in  wet  seasons; 


they  seem  to  act  with  very  diminished  power  in  dry 
springs  and  eummers.  But,  do  we  always  suffi- 
ciently consider  this  fact  ?  Ought  we  not,  in  examin- 
ing the  results  of  such  instruotive  experiments  to 
constantly  have  the  rain-gauge  register  before  us  ? 
Do  we  all  remember  how  strangely  the  depth  of 
rain  varies  in  different  seasons  ?  take  the  last  five, 
for  instance,  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, the  depth  was  in  1860,  19.7  inches;  in  1861, 
20.5  inches;  in  1862,  34.2  inches;  in  1858,  24.37 
inches;  and  in  1854,  only  18*92  inches;  so  that 
1500  tons  of  water  per  acre  fell  in  the  year  1862 
mote  than  in  1854.  How  superior  an  effect  is 
produced  by  most  fertilizers  in  wet  seasons  is  well 
known.  The  users  of  sprats  and  of  rape-cake  are 
well  aware  that  in  a  dry  season  they  are  often  worse 
than  useless ;  the  employers  of  guano,  and  soot, 
and  gypsum,  all  tell  us  to  "  sow  it  in  the  rain." 

The  good  effects  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
various  fertilisers  has  never,  we  think,  obtained 
that  careful  consideration  which  this  branch  of  tbe 
inquiry  deserves;  and  yet  many  facts  shonld  surely 
lead  ns  towards  such  a  path;  the  very  great 
advantage,  for  insUnce,  of  using  common  -salt 
mixed  with  soot,  rather  than  by  itself,  for  carrots 
and  potatoes,  is  well  known ;  and,  some  time  stnce^ 
Professor  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Borra- 
chan,  iUustrated  the  advantage  of  this  inqnity  by  a 
series  of  valuable  experiments.  The  Profeseor 
found  that,  m  a  field  of  40  acrse  o(  potatoes,  which 
had  been  manured  throughont  with  40  tons  of 
farm*yard  dong  per  acre,  a  top^drsssing  of  vtriooa 
salts  gave  the  subjoined  incrsase  of  balbs  (Qusr. 
Jour.  Affri.y  1847,  p.  602)  :— 

Nitrate  of  aoda  (cabio  petre)  ••••••  8^  teaa. 

Sulphate  of  aoda  (Qlanber  aalta). . . .  0 

One-hidf  of  each •••  6} 

Balphata  of  aaasaoaia If 

Salphato  of  aodA 0 

One-balfof  each 6^ 

Nitrate  of  aoda 3| 

Sulphate  of  faagneaie  (Bpaom  salta) .     | 
OB(S-half  of  eaeh  9| 

In  the  more  extensive  trials  of  Mr.  Flemini^  in 
Renfrewshire,  in  1846,  the  potetoes  were  phmted 
on  the  first  of  June,  and  top-dressed  on  the  first  of 
July.  The  produce  from  these  various  saline  ap« 
plications  was  as  follows  {Tram.  High.  Soe.,  1^7, 
p.  28) : — 


Farm  yard  dang,  80  tons 

Farm  yard  dnag,  80 

SaL  ammoniac,  1  cwt. 

EpBom  aalt,  1  ewt 

Olaiiber  aalt  1  ewt. 

Farm  yard  dang,  30  tons 

Cable  petre,  1  ewt 

Spasm  salt,  1  ewt. 

QUnbersalt,  1  ewt. 


•  •  • . 


:} 
:} 


lOloDS  2  ewt. 


11   ..  19 


fi 


18 


7  i, 


B  B  2 
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Farm  yard  dnsg,      30  toii8<| 
Sulphate  of  ammoma,  1  cwt.  I    X4|toMl9cwt. 

1  cwt.  I      ^^ 
1  cwt.  J 
30   tons^ 
l|cwt. 
1    cwt.  V  15 
1    cwt. 
1    cwt. 

With  one  more  warning,  I  will  conclude.  Re- 
member, in  all  yomr  trials,  that  it  is  for  accurate 
knowledfi^e  that  you  are  striving;  and  that  to 
attain  this  you  must  be  not  only  vigilant  in  guard<- 
ing  against  any  interference  with  your  trial  plots. 


Glaaber  salt, 
Epsom  salt 
Farm  yard  dung, 
Peravian  gaaao, 
Epsom  salt, 
Glaaber  salt, 
Common  salt, 


but  that  in  all  cases  you  should  as  much  as  pos- 
ble  ascertain  and  note  the  cost  and  the  return. 
Above  all,  as  a  primary  foundation,  be  well  as- 
sured that  your  fertilizers  are  what  you  intend 
them  to  be,  and  not  adulterated  compounds ;  and 
then,  with  these  precautions,  there  need  be  no 
fear  but  that  the  blessing  promised  to  those  who 
earnestly  labour  after  truth  will  attend  you,  and 
that  after  not  many  days  you  will  find  your  T^ 
ward  in  the  deepening  tints  and  enlarged  prodoce 
of  the  hill-sides  and  the  alluvial  soils  with  which 
I  our  land  so  happily  abounds. 


GENERAL     PRINCIPLES    OF    MANURES. 

BY  J.  TOWERS,   P.H.  GH.,  M.H.S. 


These  very  important  substances  have  been  so 
repeatedly  treated  of  under  the  term  fertilizers, 
that  it  might  be  thought  superfluous  to  write 
another  line  upon  the  subject.  However,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  the  hope  may  be  indulged  that 
in  offering  to  the  enlightened  readers  some  extracts 
from  a  treatise  on  manures  and  composts  (drawn  up 
by  myself),  embracing  a  period  of  many  years,  some 
facts  may  be  brought  to  light  which  have  not  been 
appreciated  by  cultivators  in  general.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  class  the  manures  under  three  heads — 
I .  Those  termed  mineral ;  2.  Those  o(  animal  origin ; 
and  3.  Those  termed  organic — as  comprising  sub- 
stances produced  fcom  beings  that  have  been  en- 
dowed with  a  vital  principle. 

1.  The  pure  or  simple  mineral  earths,  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  agood«/aj9/e,are  siliceous  sand; 
alumina,  the  basis  of  clay;  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk); 
iron,  combined  with  a  certain  but  variable  propor- 
tion of  oxygen.  Such  a  simple  staple  was  for- 
merly deemed  inadequate  to  support  vegetable 
growth;  but  a  few  years  since,  the  fact  was 
announced  and  proved  by  Professor  Way,  that 
the  simple  earths  possess  the  extraordinary  power  of 
attracting  and  fixing  ammonia,  and  also  of  destroy- 
ing the  foetid  odour  of  stale  liquid  manures,  when 
poured  upon  the  surface-soil  of  a  garden-pot. 

Earths  of  the  above-named  temper,  when  duly 
supplied  with  manure,  are  with  us  called  soil :  in 
Scotland  they  assume  the  name  of  loam;  for  while 
destitute  of  organic  matter  they  enjoy  no  such  dis- 
.tinction.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Davy  that  chalk 
has  no  action  on  inert  vegetable  matter ;  but  Mr. 
Ruffin,  of  America  (where  lime  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence), has,  however,  shown  in  his  able  treatise 
on  calcareous  manures,  that  chalk  becomes  a  prime 
agent  of  fertility  in  all  Unds  wherein  vegetable 
aoids  abound.    Here  in  Britain  it  is  proved  that 


when  chalk  is  spread  over  a  broad  surface,  in  au" 
tumn  it  becomes  charged  with  absorbed  rain- 
water,  which,  when  frozen,  increases  in  buIV,  and 
thus,  when  thawed,  breaks  up  the  chalk,  and 
reduces  it  to  small  particles.  As  rain-water  con- 
tains some  ammonia,  the  divided  carbonate  of  lioe 
carries  with  it  some  of  that  element  also. 

Quicklfresh-bumt  lime  should  be  used  (where 
inert  vegetable  fibres  abound)  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fifth  of  the  inert  substonces;  and  above  all, 
where  the  land  is  surfeited  with  old  rank  dung  or 
humus^thBi  favourite  of  liebig.  on  account  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which,  he  believed,  fonned  an 
atmosphere  of  gas  that  was  absorbed  by  the  young 
green  parts  of  plants  as  their  food,  and  becanae  the 
origin  of  their  future  woody  fibre.  The  complete 
investigation  of  the  electro-chemical  agency  of  lime 
would,  however,  require  too  much  space  to  be  now 
approached. 

2.  Manures  qf  animal  origin  were  supposed  to 
require  but  little  or  no  chemical  preparation,  as 
they  are  more  liable  to  decomposition  than  art 
vegetable  substances.  Among  their  component 
are  muscular  flesh,  fish,  bones  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  hair,  woollen  rags,  feathers,  blood,  night- 
soil,  and  soot.  Our  treatise  says  nothing  of  guano, 
which  claimed  little  notice  till  about  the  year  1844. 
Were  it  not  for  the  disgraceful  practice  of  adultera- 
tion, that  most  comprehensive  of  all  auxiliarie* 
would  be  confidenUy  employed  in  the  stimulation 
of  the  root  crops. 

I  have  repeatedly  tested  several  sorts  of  goano-- 
the  Bolivian,  a  first-rate  Peruvian,  the  Ichaboc,  and 
Saldanha  Bay— and  proved  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  Peruvian,  and  comparative  worthleaancss  of 
the  two  latter  sorts.  I  also  suggested  the  feasibility 
of  an  attempt  to  prepare  a  potent  represenUtire  at 
home,  by  combining  the  secretions  of  poultry  wiw 
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the  offid  of  fish,  thus  obtaining  bones  reduced  to 
that  astoiushing  degree  of  fineness  in  which  it  exists 
in  the  best  guanoes.  We  have  lately  been  told  of 
loffle  attempt  to  manufacture  a  fish  manure ;  but 
the  process  cannot  be  made  available  unless  the 
excreta  of  birds  be  added  to  the  compost.  Saline 
phosphates,  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  the  alkalies 
(all  loluble)  and  a  superfine  solid  bone  phosphate, 
muat  be  combined,  if  hope  of  success  be  reasonably 
entertained. 

3.  Vegetable  organic  numures, — ^These  comprise 
all  green  vegetable  substances  that,  when  heated, 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
from  55  to  80  degrees,  will  speedily  absorb  oxygen, 
and  evolve  elastic  fluids  such  as  carbonic  acid  and 
some  hydro-carbons.  As  such  decaying  portions 
of  plants  are  usually  added  to  the  masses  procured 
from  the  stables  and  farm-yard,  they  are  indis- 
criminately blended  with  the  excrement  of  horses, 
cattle,  awine,  and  poultry ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  a 
mixen  of  a  compound  vegeto-aninud  character  is 
finally  produced. 


Fermentatum  of  farmyard  moiittre.— Great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject.  Some 
continue  to  advocate  the  full  exposure  of  the  mass 
over  the  surface  of  the  farm-yard,  and  yet  regret 
the  loss  of  the  brown  suUage  that  flows  away,  and 
is  entirely  wasted.  Others  prefer  the  dung  that  is 
prepared  and  compressed  in  pits  under  cover  by 
the  feet  of  the  animals.  Extreme  and  protracted 
fermentation  is  injurious,  unless  in  the  case  of  pre- 
paring black  spit  dung  for  the  garden.  It  were 
better  in  most  cases  of  deep  tillage  to  bury  fresh- 
made  stable-dung  deep  in  the  ground,  where  the 
exhalation  would  rise  and  be  absorbed  by  the  pul- 
verized earth  above  it ;  or  to  adopt  the  form  called 
the  Norfolk  pie,  used  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham. 
The  dung  is  taken  from  the  folds,  stable,  or  cattle 
pits,  laid  in  great  masses,  is  compressed  by  carting 
over  it,  and  then  is  covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of 
sound  earth,  by  which  the  gases  are  absorbed  and 
fixed  according  to  the  now-acknowledged  principle 
of  chemical  attraction. 


THE    SELECTION    AND    CULTURE    OF    TURNIP    SEED. 


To  obtain,  and  preserve  from  intermingling,  a 
true  Stock  of  good  Turnips  is  of  great  importance 
to  every  farmer ;  and  but  few  know  what  course  to 
pursue  to  insure  good  seed  from  a  well-proved 
variety,  or  care  much  about  the  subject,  generally 
confining  themselves  to  a  purchase  from  the  nearest 
seedsman  or  market  gardener,  who,  in  his  turn, 
receires  his  usual  annual  supply  from  his ''  London 
seedsman,"  from  "the  old  stock,"  which,  in  reality, 
is  in  a  great  measure  literally  too  true,  it  being  suffi- 
ciently notorious  that  "  old  stocks"  are  continually 
mixed  off,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the  growers.  I 
have  more  tban  once  lost  a  crop,  in  my  early  days 
of  business,  from  this  cause ;  but,  since  1  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  growing  my  own  seed,  I 
have  never  lost  one,  or  indeed  had  a  defective 
crop;  and  this  plan  I  have  followed  for  many 
years,  so  that  my  "  stock,"  from  careful  selection 
and  close  attention,  has  become  well  known,  and 
long  been  in  high  favour  in  many  districts. 

The  stock  of  any  peculiar  variety,  if  really  good 
and  hardy,  should  not  be  crossed  with  other  like 
stocks ;  but  if  defective  in  any  one  point,  t.  e.,  size, 
form,  colour  of  flesh,  quality,  hardiness,  habit  of 
growth,  quantity  of  top,  length  of  neck,  &c.,  &c., 
it  may  be  profitably  crossed  under  judicious  care. 
I  have  grown  in  competition  many  varieties,  in 
separate  rows,  alongside  each  other,  both  of  the 
Swedish  and  common  sorts  (having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, twenty-four  Swedish  varieties,  besides  many 


of  the  common  varieties),  taking  care  to  note  their 
peculiarities:  and  my  judgment  has,  at  last,  settled 
down  upon  two  principal  varieties  for  roy  own 
growth  :  the  Purple* top  Swede,  improved  by  my- 
self, and  the  Red  Round  or  Globe,  from  a  known 
stock  of  fifty-five  years'  sUnding.  The  Swedish 
variety  is  a  cross  from  a  very  hardy  and  well- 
formed  globular  stock,  with  the  best-formed  and 
largest  bulbs  of  Skirving's  first  new  stock ;  com- 
bining, therefore,  the  advantages  of  both.  The 
Red  Round  is  of  hardy  growth,  buries  itself  deeply 
in  the  soil,  and  produces  a  heavy  crop.  Both 
varieties  are  of  excellent  quality  of  flesh.  It  may 
be  thought  unimportant  to  the  general  reader  to 
name  these  matters,  but  it  is  surprising  to  what 
extent  growers  will  go  to  obtain  first-class  stocks, 
and  at  great  expense.  I  once  saw  a  large  and 
beautiful  bulb  of  a  purple  Swede  variety,  from 
which  the  grower  was  about  to  obtain  a  stock,  and 
for  which  he  assured  me  he  would  not  take  £lOO. 
This  individual  did  subsequently  show  some  fine 
specimens  at  the  Smitbfield  Club  Show,  and  his 
stock  has  long  stood  deservedly  high. 

There  are  so  many  good  "  stocks"  throughout 
the  country,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  any 
single  one;  but  it  does  behove  farmers  to  look 
closely  after  a  good  stock,  and  to  procure  growing 
seed,  come  from  whence  it  may.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  be  seed  of  the  first  year,  the  second  year  is  better ; 
it  is  more  liable  to  run  wild,  and  not  to  bulb.  Seed 
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will,  if  kapt  wtll,  grow  fiMly  io  tb«  fourth  or  fifth 
yMur  I  but  nev«r  tow  without  tria!,  if  it  if  old. 

Th«  common  practice  of  procuring  aocd  bj  the 
London  houeet  ii,  to  have  it  grown  by  contraot. 
The  aeediman  finda  the  aeed«  and  the  grower  is 
bound  by  contract  to  deliver  it,  in  marketable  con- 
dition, for  a  certain  price  per  buahel,  aubject  to  the 
■upenriaion  of  the  aeedaman  during  the  period  of 
growth. 

The  district  of  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  is  the 
most  resorted  to  by  the  I^ondon  houses,  and  as 
much  as  8000  acres  of  seed  are  said  to  have  been 
grown  there  in  one  season.  The  usual  course  is  to 
BOW  the  stock  on  the  hills,  and  take  the  plants  into 
the  marith  to  set.  This  is  called  transplanting,  and 
ia  indeed  to  be  preferred.  Many,  however,  prepare 
the  soil,  and  merely  drill  in  the  seed,  taking  care 
to  look  the  plants  carefully  over  in  flowering  time. 
I  do  not  attach  auch  great  importance  to  the  system 
of  transplanting  the  bulbs  as  is  generally  given  to 
it.  It  is  often  adopted  from  convenience,  as  giving 
more  time  to  prepare  the  soil.  The  stock  may  be 
kept  equally  true  by  the  ordinary  drill  course, 
under  judicious  care.  The  great  thing  is,  to  pre- 
veift  intermixture  and  inoculation  :  hence,  no  two 
similar  varieties  ought  to  be  grown  near  together. 
Swede  seed  may  be  grown  near  to  a  common 
variety,  without  much  danger,  as  the  latter  sort  will 
be  mostly  out  of  flower  before  the  Swede  comes 
in.  It  is,  however,  best  to  be  far  apart  in  all  cases, 
as  bees  are  very  industrious  inoculaters,  and  in  this 
kind  of  propagation  work  injuriously. 

Cultivation  and  Manaobment.  —  I  shall 
detail  my  own  course  of  management  of  this  crop 
throughout,  which,  I  think,  will  suflice  for  every 
useful  purpose,  although,  in  minor  points  I  may 
differ  from  others. 

Soil,  &c. — ^This  should  consist  of  good  strong 
loam ;  but  rich  soil  of  any  kind  will  produce  a 
crop.  It  should  be  prepared  in  the  autumn,  by 
deep  ploughing  and  pulverisation,  but  not  reduced 
to  too  fine  a  tilth.  A  somewhat  open  state,  so  as  not 
readily  to  run  together  from  heavy  rains,  is  best. 

Sbliotion  op  Bulbs  fob  Stock.— To  keep 
up  a  good,  a  regular,  and  true  stock,  I  select  from 
the  field  crop  of  turnips  as  many  of  the  best  bulbs 
of  like  character  and  form  with  the  stock  I  culti«* 
vate  as  I  require ;  and  occasionally  (as  this  year)  I 
obtain  a  renewal  of  my  stock  from  a  single  turnip. 
These  are  planted  in  a  square  or  plot  to  themselves, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  crop,  taking  care  to 
have  the  intervals  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  in- 
termingling of  the  pollen.  From  this  '*  best  selec- 
ted," I  grow  my  own  crop,  out  of  which  my  selec- 
tion is  again  made,  year  by  year.*  By  this  course, 
not  only  a  uniform,  but  an  improved  stock  may  be 
kepi  up.  It  would  be  better  to  grow  this  "beat  selec- 


tion'' elsewhere,  if  freedom  firom  inoeulatioB  could 
be  insured.  I  find,  however,  small  pk>ts  srs  in  thii 
way  most  injured,  and  have,  therefore,  adopted  the 
above  courae,  •.  a.,  to  plant  them  in  the  midit  of 
the  general  crop.  They  are  but  alightly  afiectedin 
thia  way^generally  true  to  their  stock. 

Plants  for  Transplanting.— In  thi  eiHy 
part  of  August,  I  prepare  a  large  seed  bed,  or  plot 
of  ground,  suflleiently  large  upon  which  to  grow 
the  number  of  plants  I  require  for  traniplintiDg. 
An  acre  of  land  well  filled  irith  young,  itroog 
plants,  will  transplant  a  large  breadth,  poiabiy  15 
to  30  acree.  The  land  ahould  be  brought  to  &  fine 
tilth,  as  for  turnips.  I  sow  from  the  stock  of  my 
'*  best  selected  i"  and  if  nicely  sown,  or  equally 
drilled,  and  not  too  thickly,  they  will  not  require 
further  attention  till  the  season  for  tnnsplintmg. 
If  they  oome  up  too  closely,  they  will  require  thin* 
ning,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  bolb  to 
eachplant :  but  a  small  one,  of  waloat  lizt,  will 
auflice. 

Transplanting. — ^The  season  for  traniplantiDg 
may  be  taken  to  be  any  open  weather  prior  to  the 
month  of  February,  and  even  in  that  month  I  hare 
succeeded ;  but  the  operation  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted in  November,  or  earlier  if  convenient)  aa  the 
more  the  plants  grow  before  the  severe  weather  sett 
in,  the  firmer  hold  have  they  upon  the  soil,  and  the 
greater  is  their  safety.  My  practice  is,  to  plough 
the  prepared  land  immediately  before  setting,  in 
about  ten-inch  furrows.  When  all  is  in  readiness, 
and  the  weather  suitable,  I  carry  the  whole  opera* 
tion  on  together.  The  bulbs  are  drawn  and  planted 
the  same  day.  In  setting,  each  setter  is  attended 
by  a  lad,  who,  carrying  a  quantity  of  plants  in  hit 
basket,  carefully  deposits  one  in  each  hole,  or  rather 
cleft  made  by  the  setter.  The  setter,  with  hiaapafiei 
advancing  along  every  alternate  furrov,  makes  a 
cleft  at  about  12  to  15-inch  intervals,  according  lo 
the  sise  of  the  planU— the  larger  the  plsnU  the 
wider  the  interval.  With  his  foot  he  closes  one 
cleft  upon  the  plant  as  he  advances  to  make  another, 
and  in  this  way  he  proceeds  expeditiously  aod 
satisfactorily.  In  dry,  open  weather  during  the 
winter  they  should  be  looked  over,  to  see  that  all 
the  plants  are  fairly  earthed  up,  and  all  vacant 
spaces  renewed.  Early  in  the  spring  they  should 
be  well  hoed  and  cleaned,  and  the  bulbs  keptfinoly 
pressed  to  the  soil  by  the  foot,  if'needed. 

FLOWRRiNQ.—Tbis  is  an  important  part  of  the 
management,  and  if  neglected  many  evils  arise : 
bastards  and  intermixtures  will  show  themselves  in 
succeeding  crops.  Like  many  secrets  in  bosmessi 
this  is  simple  enough  when  known.  Yellowflesbed 
turnips  produce  a  light  pale  ytllow-coloured  flower, 
White-fleshed  sorts,  a  bright  deep  gsy  p^^ 
colour.    This  is  the  chief  distinction.   All  bnlbs, 
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tbrifore,  beuing  a  flower  differing  from  the  frent- 
nl  stock  mast  be  polled  up  and  deetroyed  ae  soon 
u  tlMy  appear.  This  will  rpquire  almost  daily 
attention^  as  the  pollen  would »  immediately  on 
tppsaring,  inoculate  its  nelghboura.  The  common 
nrieties  of  white-fleahed  turnips  produce  the  same 
eobared  flowers.  The  detection  of  Red  Rounda 
imongst  White  or  Green  Globes  is,  I  believe,  out 
of  the  question — ^it  must  be  detected  in  the  setting) 
bat  yellow-fleehed  tumipe,  particularly  Swedes,  are 
euilywen;  but  the  Scotch  yellows,  and  some  of 
tht  hybrids^  are  with  difliculty  detected. 

HARvasTiNO. — The  period  of  ripening  ie  from 
the  latter  end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August, 
according  to  the  rariety.  Swedes  are  the  latest 
aort.  The  ripening  may  readily  be  known  by  the 
change  of  colour.  A  good  rule  is  this,  when  the 
ondergrowing  pods  are  of  a  deep-purple  colour, 
the  outer-growing  pods  will  generally  be  dead  ripe. 
The  whole  may  then  be  cut.  My  practice  is  to  cut 
the  crop  into  reaps,  and  tie  them  into  small  sheaves. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  and  fine,  I  generally  thrash 
from  the  field ;  but  if  unsuitable,  I  put  the  crop 


into  stack  In  the  aame  way  as  the  mustard  eropi 
t.e.,  commencing  with  a  round  ^ock  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bteddle,  and  laying  round  to  the  outeide*  la 
thie  way  the  atack  may  be  built  so  as  to  allow  the 
bottom  end  of  the  aheavee  at  all  times  to  droop 
downwarda,  so  as  to  shoet  oflTrain. 

Thrashino  ano  Drisbino  for  Markbt, 
—The  thrashing  may  be  either  by  flail  or  maohine. 
I  prefer  the  flail,  aa  lees  is  thereby  split.  On  a 
large  cloth,  five  or  six  flails  will  thrash  much  seed 
in  a  day;  and  dressing  may  moat  advantageoualy 
proceed  at  the  aame  time.  This  I  generally  com- 
plete with  proper  seed  sieves  by  aid  of  wind  only, 
as  but  few  dreasing  machines  are  well  calculated 
for  dressing  seeds  properly.  Of  course  it  will  re« 
quire  passing  through  the  sieves  till  it  is  well 
dressed.  The  sievee  I  use  are  of  wire  i  the  meshep, 
from  four  to  eight  strands  to  the  inch.  A  commoR 
corn-riddle  will  do  to  eeparate  the  seed  from  the 
cosh.  The  seed,  if  thoroughly  dry,  will  keep  well 
for  years  in  sacks ;  but  if  in  the  slightest  degree 
damp,  it  is  best  to  let  it  remain  in  stack  till  the 
following  spring.  P*  Ft 


THE  BENEFITS  RESULTING  TO  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL,  AND  TO  THE 
AGRICULTURISTS  IN  PARTICULAR,  FROM  FARMERS'  CLUBS  AND  OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 


Each  one  of  us  has  his  favourite  weapon.  From 
the  polished  sword  and  keen  repartee  that  play  so 
gracefully  iu  the  hand  of  the  accomplished  master 
of  fence,  to  the  sledge-hammer  blow  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  hard  hitter,  we  all  know  pretty  well  where 
oar  power  ie  centred.  The  knight-errant,  to  be 
rare,  poises  his  lance  against  all  evil  doing,  asking 
no  further  aid  than  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
good  cause  can  give  him.  Others,  again,  more 
prudent  if  less  sanguine,  seek  to  combine  their 
strength,  and  to  attain  by  union  what  they  oould 
hardly  hope  to  carry  unassisted  and  alone.  In  either 
initance,  however,  the  watchword  must  be  the  same. 
Whether  we  hoist  our  standard  ae  the  signal  for 
thousands^  or  essay  single-handed  to  fight  our 
way,  we  must  alike  feel  strong  in  the  virtue  of  a 
good  cause.  With  this  to  nerve  our  arm,  and  fix 
our  gaze,  we  may  do  something ;  as,  without  it,  we 
shall  achieve  little  or  nought. 

We  need  scarcely  stay  to  inquire  Into  the  justice 
of  that  cause  we  advocate.  The  claims  of  agricul- 
ture are  now  manifest  enough.  We  may  yet 
seek  to  ascertain  by  what  means  these  may  be 
beat  enforced  and  advanced^what,  in  a 
word,  should  be  the  farmer's  safest  weapon  ?  Her- 
cake,  the  very  model  of  a  hero  who  helped  him- 


self, is  always  associated  with  one  especial  agent  of 
success.  In  action  this  waa  ever  ready  at  hie  aide, 
while  In  peace  he  still  learnt  to  lean  upon  iU 
Through  all  hie  labnura  and  difficulties,  what  would 
Hercules  have  been  without  hie  club  ?  May  we 
avail  ourselves  of  so  excellent  a  precedent, 
and,  with  no  great  stress  of  imagination,  turn 
the  tenant  farmer  into  another  Herculee,  and 
aek  him  also  to  use  his  club.  He  will 
find  no  other  such  weapon  fitting  to  bis 
hand,  and  none  that  he  can  wield  with  such  ad- 
vantage and  effect.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  he  is 
becoming  day  by  day  more  alive  to  this*  and  that 
few  now  would  question  the  benefite  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  system  of  union.  If  there  be  any,  we 
would  refer  them  at  once  to  the  Farmers'  Clubs 
themselveefor  anansweri  or,  should  this  be  too 
much  to  expect,  we  are  enabled  to  find  something 
even  still  more  direct  and  definite.  What  Farmers' 
Clubs  generally  have  accomplished,  one  in  partiea- 
lar  baa  volunteered  to  tell  us. 

We  give  following  this  the  prise  essay,  com- 
plete, of  the  Oxford  Farmers'  Club.  As  the 
first  of  a  series,  this  is  very  appropriately  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  what  auch  inetitutions 
have  done,  or  are  susceptible  of  doing.    Without 
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one  word  of  positiire  dissoDt,  and  scarcely  any  ma- 
terial qualification,  we  can  very  justly  compliment 
the  Oxford  Club  on  the  success  of  the  effort.  The 
essay  is  really  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  we  do  not 
,  think  we  could  give  it  a  higher  recommendation.  No 
one  will  read  it  without  being  struck  with  the  research 
of  its  author,  and  the  happy  power  of  combination 
he  has  at  bis  command.  Tliere  is  not  an  important 
point  in  the  history  of  our  national  societies  in  any 
way  connected  with  agriculture,  but  that  he  has 
touched  on.  There  is  not  a  feature  associated  more 
especially  with  the  proceedings  of  his  own  club,  but 
he  has  a  word  for  it.  It  is  a  paper  that  might,  and 
no  doubt  will,  be  read  in  every  club  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  yet  it  is  essentially  what  it  professes  to  be,  the 
Essay  of  the  Oxford  Farmers'  Club. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Mr.  Plowman 
through  the  many  different  bearings  of  his  subject. 
We  would  prefer,  rather,  that  our  readers  should 
each  one  do  this  for  himself,  and  this  he  may  do 
unthout  any  great  call  upon  him.  The  essay  has  one 
advantage  that  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  effect.  It 
is  not  too  long— the  besetting  sin  of  nine  out  of 
ten  treatises  that  ever  took  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  for  their  text-word.  And  yet  this  is  a  sug- 
gestive theme,  too.  More,  no  doubt,  might  be 
said  on  it,  especially  in  matters  of  detail;  and  yet 
we  would  hardly  ask  for  more.  Different  circum- 
stances, position,  and  means  must  always  regulate 
details,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  author  has 
done  wisely  in  treating  his  subject  as  generally  as 
it  was  worded  on  the  card  before  him. 

It  may  be  argued,  further,  that  we  have  nothing 
very  new  here.  The  history  of  this  society,  or  the 
principles  of  that,  may  be  already  known  to  most  of 
us— that  the  Royal  Agricultunl  Society  seeks  to 
combine  "  practice  with  science ;"  that  the  London 
Farmers'  Club  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  advo- 
cacy of  the  tenant-right  and  corn-average  questions, 
and  that  the  Highland  Society  has  provided 
very  useful  machinery  for  the  collection  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  All  this  some  of  us,  no 
doubt,  were  aware  of;  but  did  we  turn  our 
knowledge  to  the  best  account  ?  Did  we  even  try 
to  remember  what  good  had  been  achieved  ?  We 
are  afraid  there  are  too  many  who  have  not ;  while 
we  trust  the  tone  of  Mr.  Plowman's  paper  will 
imbue  them  with  a  better  spirit.  Farmers'  Clubs, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  institutions  in  the  king- 
dom, have  Bufi*ered  from  this  want  of  sympathy. 
Men  that  still  cannot  help  benefiting  by  what  is 
being  done,  stand  aloof,  and  only  sneer  at  those 
who  are  wild  enough  to  work  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-men.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  these  '*  I'll  do  nothing,  but  grumble  at 
everything"  might  be  found ;  and  it  is  to  such 
more  particularly  that  we  would  recommend  the 


Oxford  prise  essay.  It  will  teach  themtothiok 
more  liberally,  and  to  feel,  we  hope,  a  little  mon 
gratefully  towards  those  who  do  combine  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  agriculture. 

That  even  these  will  gradually  come  roimd  we 
have  now  little  doubt.  Never  did  assodadon  of 
this  kind  promise  so  well  as  it  does  just  at  prewot; 
and  it  is  only  success  that  is  wanUng  to  secure  the 
services  of  many  waverers  and  cavillers.  One  great 
impediment  to  this  is  not  only  removed,  but  its  in> 
fluence  almost  forgotten.  The  civil  war  which  lo 
long  raged  here  diverted  our  funds  and  attentioQ 
from  Agricultural  to  Political  Societies.  Many  a 
local  club  and  association  so  died  out,  or  lived  on 
with  a  little  more  than  a  mere  name  to  boaat  of. 
But  these  troublesome  times  have  passed  twaj; 
and  clubs  are  now  springing  up  again,  with  a 
far  better  chance  of  succeeding  than  they  erer 
previously  enjoyed. 

In  their  re-organisation  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Imprimii, 
with  the  farmers  themselves  should  rest  their  eotiie 
management,  and  chief  support.  Patrons  and  pa- 
tronage have  rarely  but  a  depressing  influence,  while 
the  presence  of  glib,  mouthing  orators,  who  are 
seldom  farmers,  is  an  evil  yet  more  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  effect,  after  all,  of  these 
meetings  must  come  chiefly  through  the  press;  and 
many  a  reporter  has  closed  his  book,  as  an  editor 
would  his  columns,  in  the  face  of  a  windy  oration 
from  the  professed  speech-maker.  "  Fanners' 
clubs,"  in  the  words  of  our  essayist,  to  be  usefoli 
should  be  *'  eminently  practical." 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  to  the  Oxford  Farmers' 
Club.  We  see  it  purposes  to  have  a  series  of 
these  prise  essays,  the  competition  to  be  confined 
to  its  own  members.  Now,  while  admittiiig  to  the 
full  the  successful  beginning  it  has  made,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  can  be  continued.  The 
secretary,  it  will  be  seen,  generally  a  gentlenua  of 
some  power  with  his  pen,  carried  away  this  premiom. 
May  he  not  be  too  much  in  another  triiil,  or  will 
those  once  beaten  care  to  try  again  ?  For  our  own 
part  we  confess  that  we  think  the  great  value  of 
farmers'  clubs,  as  an  agent  for  improving  the  mind 
agricultural,  will  be  ever  found  in  open  discusaions 
and  good  reports. 


OXFORD    FARMERS'    CLUB    PRIZE    ESSAT. 

Bt  Ma.  JosiPH  Flowm AH,  Secrataiy  of  tiie  Clvb. 

The  tnbieet  ideeted  for  the  flnt  Priie  Enay  of  the  (Monl 
Fannfln*  Club  ii  of  that  eomprehenabe  natoie^  that  to  enter 
ioto  all  ita  beaiiiigi  would  extend  tiw  coaspoatkM  to  a  IcoKth 
which  BBiKht  dcAat  the  original  tntentioD  of  the  Clab^aad 
render  it  leaa  likaly  to  be  poniaod  by  ita  BMBsben  tai  tke 
pnUie.  Under thaaeciiCTmataaeaa,tba writer  hsadeeawiH 
sdrissMe  to  content  UmmU  kj  muu^  tmm  femflm, 
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ipd  ibowiii^  hy  a  orniory  gUnet  on  the  mode  and  raault  of 
their  ipplicatioo,  how  bi  they  bear  upon  the  inbject  which 
hu  been  teleeCed  for  this  eiaay. 

The  principle  of  natual  association  and  co-operation  has,  in 
ill  ^t»,  and  nnder  eferj  eireumstanoe*  whether  of  a  public  or 
priTita  nature^  been  foond  most  advantageous,  and  that  troth 
is  oov  so  genetally  recogniaed,  that  it  has  become  a  pred»> 
aiasat  featnre  in  our  social  sjstem.  This  is  atrikinglj 
developed  in  the  present  day,  because  in  erery  branch  of  study, 
vhetker  of  sdeuce,  literature,  or  ait,  the  principle  of  assoda- 
tioo  and  co>operation  is  the  basis  and  foundation  upon  which 
eseh  rests.  It  is  this  which  gives  stability  and  clfect  to  the 
various  societies  which  eiiat  for  the  advancement  of  particular 
bcsnehcs  of  study,  forming  as  it  does  a  nucleus  and  a  point  to 
which  men,  eminent  in  each,  bring  their  ezpeiience  and  the 
mnlt  of  their  inveatigations  to  bear,  and  thus,  by  comparison, 
to  contribute  to  the  doodation  of  truth.  Thoe  is  scarcely 
isy  great  result, 'which  has  tended  to  advance  dviliaatioo,  to 
■pread  refinement,  and  promote  the  social  and  phyncal  wdfare 
of  Bonkind,  which  haa  not  been  mainly  owing  to  the  eiforts 
which  have  been  made  and  concentrated  by  sodeties  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  objecta  into  effect 

Ihe  muiiiicenee  of  founders  and  benefactors,  in  leferenee  to 
our  Universitiea  in  particular,  t<^ther  with  the  gianta  voted 
bj  the  nation  in  aid  of  Taiious  public  sodeties,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stream  of  benevolence  flowing  from  private  sources, 
thjoDgh  the  channels  of  the  various  sodeties,  religious,  moral, 
■cienrific^  literary,  and  artistic^  which  exist  throughout  the 
hngth  snd  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  system  adopted  by 
greit  mercantile  bodiea  and  joint-stock  companies,  may  be  i»> 
gsrded  ss  a  leoognition  of  the  prindple  of  co-operation,  and  as 
s  striking  testimony  in  its  fkvour.    Notwithstanding  that  so 
moeh  practical  i^ood  haa  resulted  from  the   formation  of 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  various  studies,  it  appears  an 
inomsly  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  scienees^  namely, 
thst  of  agiicultur«,  which  embraces  and  depends  upon  so  many 
othen,  which  is  the  precursor  of  all  the  arts  of  dviliaation, 
the  fonadation  of  commerce,  and  the  basis  of  national  wealth 
lad  grcataesa,  haa,  until  a  comparativdy  recent  period,  strng- 
lied  on  unaided,  and  without  that   systematio  co-operation 
vhidi  hu  given  such  a  stimulns  to  every  other.    A  science, 
opon  the  right  understanding  of  which,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  a  country*  and  the  maintenanoe  of  ita  people  so  mate- 
risOy  depend,  cannot  but  be  one  of  deep  and  vital  interest  to 
ill  daisea  of  the  community.    The  increasing  of  the  eomforta 
i&d  oonveaiencee  of  life,  the  advancement  of  oommeioe,  and  the 
devstion  of  society,  by  ditfhring  a  love  of  art,  are  of  themsdves 
Itadsble  objecta,  and  deserving  of  every  encouragement  which 
the  Bund  and  eoergiea  of  man  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them; 
bat  sU  these  must  yield  in  importance  to  that  paramount 
■abject,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  upon  which  the  human 
ftaiily  is  located,  and  to  which  it  must  look  as  the  only 
Rsouee  for  the  supply  of  its  daily  fosd.    The  prosperity  of  a 
country,  its  leeourees,  the  moral  and  social  happinesa  of  its 
people,  and  ita  position  in  the  scale  of  nations,  depend  so 
■nth  upon  the  lisdlitiea  afforded  for  the  subsistence  of  that 
people,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  issign  a  cause  for  that  indifference 
wUeb,  until  a  comparativdy  recent  period,  has  been  evinced 
towards  the  study  of  agricnltuie,  and  for  that  length  of  time 
which  haa  been  sllowed  to  ebpse  befose  it  was  recognised  and 
treated  as  a  sdenoe.     Without  entering  into  the  Yarious 
caoses  which  nuy  be  assigned  for  this  nq^lect,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  review  the  steps  which  have  been 
tiken  in  order  to  ruse  the  ideooe  of  agriculture  to  the  podtion 
which  it  now  occupies. 

In^  Ihia  conBtry  the  fint  important  itep  which  waa  taken 


in  that  direction  wu  in  1798,  when  the  late  Sir  John  Bu 
sueceeded  in  getting  established  and  incorporated,  "The 
Board,  or  Sodety  for  the  Eneouragement  and  Interod  Im- 
provement of  Agriculture."  That  sodety  effected  great  good 
by  obtaining  aaurvey  of  all  the  English  counties  on  a  uniform 
plan,  the  effect  of  whidi  waa  to  develope  more  rapidly  the 
agricultural  reeonreea  of  the  country.  It  also  gave  further 
proofs  of  its  usefulnesa  by  suggesting,  and  as  far  aa  lay  within 
its  means,  providing  remedies  for  the  dearth  and  scardty 
which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  by  collecting  information  and  making 
reporta  to  the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  crops.  The 
statistics  thus  collected  by  this  Board  at  that,  aa  weU  as  at 
other  timca,  were  made  use  of  by  the  Ministers  in  power,  aad 
doubtless  had  their  wdght  in  connection  with  the  aubject  of 


That  aodety  waa  also  practicd  in  ita  operation,  inaamudi 
aa  it  encouraged  eiperimenta  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
by  giving  prises,  and  ezerdsed  eondderable  influence  orer 
the  provincial  sodetiee  up  to  the  time  of  its  diasolntion  in 
1816. 

Although  it  was  not  until  1793  that  a  charter  was  obtained 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  membera  of  the  Administration 
and  other  eminent  men  into  a  board  of  agriculture,  and  that 
thia  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  national  movement 
on  that  subject,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  70  yesrs  previously, 
namely,  in  1723,  there  was  a  sodety  established  in  43cotland, 
entitled,  "  A  Sodety  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agri- 
culture," and  that  its  transactions  were  published.  This 
sodety  becoming  eitincl^  waa  succeeded  by  another  in  1755, 
and  in  1784  another  was  eatabUshed,  entitled, "  The  Highland 
Agricultural  Sodety  of  Seotlsnd,"  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  Scotland  as  the  Royd  Agricultural  Sodety  does  to 
England,  and  ita  eonatitntion  and  proceedinga  are  very 
similar. 

The  Highland  Agriculturd  Sodety  of  Scotland  recdved  a 
royal  charter  in  1787,  ita  objects  bdng  at  that  time  compa- 
ratiTdy  few,  and  of  a  purely  locd  nature.  Its  operations, 
however,  were  not  restricted  to  the  Highlands,  but  were  ea- 
tended  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  sdenee  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  all  ita 
various  branches,  and  in  accordance  with  its  enlsrged  sphere 
of  operation  it  recdved  another  royd  charter  in  1834.  The 
extent  and  influence  of  that  sodety  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  Iscts:  Preminma  amountbgto  upwards  of  £2,000 
a  year  are  awarded  for  reports  on  every  subject  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  atock.  Eneouragement  ia  offered  for  the 
management  of  the  dairy,  the  growth  of  timber,  and  useftd 
inventions  in  agriculturd  machinery,  while  the  eomforta  and 
convenience  of  the  labouring  classes  are  promoted  by  stimu- 
lating proprietors  to  improve  the  construction  and  increase  the 
aooommodation  of  their  cottage  dwellings.  It  oombinea,  too, 
at  the  present,  something  of  the  Hoyd  Agriculturd  Sodety 
of  England  and  the  Smithfldd  Club,  having  a  show  of  breed- 
ing stock  in  the  summer  and  of  fat  stock  at  Christmu.  Ita 
progrcaa  and  importance  have  increased  with  its  age ;  ita 
objects  have  been  wdl  directed  and  carried  out,  and  have  thua 
secured  for  it  the  united  and  oordid  support  both  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  besides  which,  it  hss  given  an  impetna  to  the 
whole  of  the  locd  sgrieulturd  societies  and  dubs  whieh 
abound  in  sudi  numbera  throughout  Scotland.  As  a  further 
proof  of  ita  vdne,  it  haa  been  employed  by  Government  to 
prepare  a  complete  report  of  the  agriculturd  statiatica  of  that 
oountry. 
ItiidiodeiirTingQf  BOtioe  that  n  AgneuUvd  Boddy 
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flrtAblUud  in  MMd  ia  1747,  uid  it  hM  |h«i  lin  to 
mtDj  othtra  vbidi  imuk  ■qoaUy  high  with  thoM  of  SeoUiad 
■nd  Bogluid.  Then  wu  alio  in  Sag laad,  ia  1777,  a  loeietj 
tatttlad  "Tha  Bath  Agrienltaial  Bodaty,"  lad  tht  pabUaatioB 
of  ita  tmmrtiana  hvn  6mm  maeh  ta  pvonotiag  agikaltaial 
iBpioftaMot.  lu  title  is  aov  diuigad  to  that  of  tha  Bath 
aad  WMt  of  Bagland  Agriauitonl  Soeiatf,  vhioh  hai  baoona 
aaa  of  tha  mott  inportaat  aad  floarithtag  ia  tha  «ho!a 
kiagdoB. 

Tha  nert  importaat  step  ttkea  to  adfaaoa  bath  tha  Mtcaae 
and  prifltifla  of  ■griealtaiawai  in  1818.  vhea  tha  Royal 
Agricttltoial  Society  waa  ineorpotatad  j  and  it  may  be  tnily  aaid 
that  AoB  that  time  a  new  eia  eonmaaead  in  tha  biitory  of 
InatitotioaB  for  tha  iatprovemeot  of  agrieoltaia,  iaeeanifih  aa  it 
not  oaly  lafiTod  the  epirit  of  eiiitiag  aaioeiatioaa,  bat  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  ne  v  onea.  That  eoeiety 
adopted  for  ita  motto,  **  Fraetiea  with  aeieaae,"  aad  by  entiating 
in  ita  ranlta  the  moat  eminent  aeientifio  man  and  diatiagaiahed 
agrienltnriata,  atailiag  itaelf  of  their  aenieea,  and  by  iaaning 
pnblieationa,  in  vbieh  the  beat  toleat  ia  employed,  carrying  on 
an  eztenaiYO  correapondenoe  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  tha 
aaeoaiagament  which  it  hdda  oat  for  improTeoient  in  erery 
department  of  agriealture,  it  baa  beeooM,  in  every  aenae  of  the 
word,  a  national  inatitotion,  and  haa  not  oaly  acqoiiad  ad* 
ditiooal  atability  by  a  oonatant  inereaaeof  snpporteif,  bat  baa 
yearly  aita&dad  ita  aphere  of  aiefuloeaa. 

The  olgeeta  of  tha  Boyal  AgrisuUoral  Sodely,  aa  aet  forth 
ia  ita  charter  of  inoorpontioa,  arm- 
let To  embody   auch    infonaatioa  in  agrieoltonl  pabl^ 
oationa  and  other  aeieotifie  worka  as  have  baea  proved  by 
praetieal  experience  to  ba  naefU  to   the  cultiTatora  of  the 

aoiL 

2Bd.  To  eorraapond  with  agriealtural,  hortienltnral,  and 
other  aeientiftfi  aoeietiea  both  at  hooia  and  abroad,  and  to  aeleet 
firom  auch  coroepoodenoe  all  information  which,  acoordiag  to 
the  opinion  of  the  aodety,  aaay  be  likely  to  lead  to  piaataeal 
baoeftt  in  the  eultivation  of  the  aoil. 

8rd.  To  pay  to  aay  oeeopier  of  land  or  other  peraoa,  who 
ahall  nodertake,  at  the  reqncat  of  the  aooiety,  to  aaoertatn  by 
any  etperiment  how  far  auchinforoution  leada  toaaefal  reanlta 
ia  practice,  a  remoneration  for  any  loaa  ha  may  ioear  by  ao 

doing. 

4th.  To  enoonrage  men  of  adenee  in  their  attention  to  agri- 
eoltaral  implementa,  the  conatmetion  of  farm  bnildinga  and 
eottageSfthe  application  of  ehemistry  to  the  general  pnrpoaea 
of  agriealtnre,  the  destruction  of  inaeata  ii^iirioaa  to  Togctable 
lili,  aad  the  eradication  of  waeda. 

5th.  To  promote  the  diacofery  of  new  varietiea  of  grain 
aad  other  f  egetablea  uaeful  to  man,  or  for  the  food  of  do- 
BMatte  animala. 

6th.  To  eoUeet  information  with  regard  to  the  managemaat 
of  wooda,  plantatioaa,  and  Caneea,  aad  on  arary  anbjeot  ooonected 
with  rural  improTcment 

7th.  To  take  meaiarea  for  the  improTement  of  tha  edoeation 
of  thoae  who  depend  on  the  eultiTation  of  tha  aoil  for  their 
anpport. 

8th.  To  take  meainrea  for  improriag  the  Teterinary  art,  aa 
applied  to  cattle,  theep,  and  piga. 

9th.  At  the  meetinga  of  the  Society  in  the  eoaotry,  by  the 
diatribution  of  priaea  and  other  meana«  to  encourage  the  beat 
node  of  farm  eultiTation  and  the  breed  of  live  atoek. 

10th.  To  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labonrara,  and 
to  encourage  the  improTcd  managenent  of  their  oottagea  and 
gardena. 

The  effect  of  auch  an  inatitution,  canying  oat  ita  ol^Jeete  ao 
«ttNtaallyiOathaeoDBtryg«ieiaUy,  may  ift  mm  mmiit  be 


jadgadafbythafhet,thai  ia  aavan  yean  tnm  ItaHlBUi^ 
meat,  althaogh  the  agrienlcaral  aoeieliaa  ia  tha  Uaitad  Kiaf- 
dom  were  prerioualy  but  few  in  aamber,  yet  ia  1841  tkfjr 
aaMvated  to  abint  400. 

It  also  had  the  affect  of  giving  birth  to  a  tetga  aeaibar  «f 
thoae  more  praetieal  eodetiea,  tht  fhrmett*  duba,  which,  it 
1646,  amoontad  to  apwarda  of  160;  and  it  la  a  aa  len  siiti- 
fyiag  eirenmetanea,  that  eo  far  liram  thcee  daba  hciBf  of  • 
temporary  and  avaneeeent  chaiaatcr,  they  have  net  eely  paid 
additiooal  atveagth  and  importance,  bat  era  extcadiag  tlwB- 
adfea  in  almoet  every  county.  At  tha  pieeeat  time  the  ipi- 
enHoral  aodatice  and  farmera*  daba  amooat  to  opvardi  of  700 
ia  number.  The  fhet  that  each  aodatiea  have  piegfcawd,  aad 
are  atai  progresafaig.  laada  to  the  oaqairy  why  each  ia  thecH^ 
and  what  are  tha  beneflte  which  hava  aliaady  leaaltel,  aad  in 
likdy  to  reanlt  ttom  them  ? 

The  eodetiea,  whoee  operationa  aad  inlnenea  fhim  the  nb- 
ject  of  thia  etaay,  may  be  daadfted  under  two  hcad%  aamdy, 
Jfftieultural  SoeietUt  and  Fmrmer^  Cbtbt, 

The  benefita  which  have  raiultod  from  them  are  ef  a  tea* 
fdd  aaturo— thoae  which  they  have  mulhiitd  apoa  tha  paUe 
i.'i  general,  aad  apoa  the  agriealturiate  in  particalar.  Tha  he- 
damental  priadple  of  thcee  aoeietiea  ia  to  incieaee,  ead  tbu  to 
cheapen  tha  aapply  of  foad,  by  eaaoaiaging  imprsvameati  k 
the  cultivation  of  tha  eoil,  aad  ia  tha  biaadiag  and  fattcaiag  tf 
ateck. 

The  former  tbcy  have  endeavoured  to  aaeompliah,  aad  hifi 
aueeeeded  in  an  eminent  degreOf  by  directing  the  attcatioB  of 
adentifie  men  to  the  nature  of  aoila,  with  a  view  of  aaartriafaig 
how  far  they  may  be  asaiatad  ia  yielding  iaereaaed  pradoee  hj 
the  uae  of  partiealar  manuice,  and  by  ahowing  that  if  the  lofl 
ia  to  be  euUivated  with  auoeeai,  it  ia  indiapeaaaUe  that  the 
cultivator  ahould  become  acquainted  with  the  natord  icineel, 
with  botany,  geology,  and,  above  all,  with  chemiatiy.  The 
aueeeaa  of  every  branch  of  atndy  has  bean  ra/pilated  in  a  pni 
oMeanra  by  the  amount  of  aeieoce  npon  which  piaetied  eipe- 
riaaca  hu  been  baaed,  and  although  this  haa  beea  lengaiied 
leea  by  agriculturiato  than  by  dmoftt  any  other  dan  of  practi- 
cal mea,  it  ia  beginning  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  tbni, 
and  ia  in  aome  meaaure  foroed  npon  them  by  witneaiiBff  tha 
ioperior  aocceaa  of  thoae  who  take  adeaee  aa  thdr  guide— 
who  feel  that  it  it  baaed  on  trnth,  and  that  truth,  when  fullf 
developed,  and  properly  applied,  ia  eartain  to  briag  with  it  iti 
owB  reward. 

The  effect  which  agiienltnral  ehamietry,  ao  atraagly  taeat 
eated  by  theae  eodetiea,  haa  had  upon  agrioaltan.  easaot  ba 
overrated.  It  waa  ehemiatry  whidi  flrat  poiated  out  the  vala- 
able  deponta  of  guano  in  the  weat  hemiapherab  aad  the  extaa- 
aive  etoree  of  foaail  manure  in  our  own  eoantry ;  and  n  it  ii 
daily  devdoping  aome  new  truth  and  eome  new  6dd  of  aetioe, 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  cdcolato  how  much  mora  auy  be  aatid' 
pated  from  it.  It  ia,  however,  admittad  oa  all  haadi  that, 
dthough  the  prindplea  of  ehemiatry  have  beaa  applied  to 
huibaudry  bat  a  comparatively  abort  period,  it  haa  almdj 
effected  an  immenae  laving  by  the  more  judidoaa  appUalioa 
of  old  maanrea,  and  by  the  latroduetioa  of  new  ansoiai, 
whereby  inereaaed  fertility  bee  been  effected,larKer  aad  vaightiw 
cropa  have  beta  obtained,  and  traeta  of  lead  hitherto  eea* 
aidered  barren  and  unfruitful  have  been  converted  iato  aniHag 
corn  ftelda,  aad  have  thua  eontribnted  largdy  to  the  svpply  of 
food  for  the  population. 

The  effect  of  thia  application  of  adeaee  to  huabandry  kn 
been  to  realise  larger  cropa  at  a  compandvaly  len  coat ;  nd 
by  ao  doing  tha  public  have  been  the  gdnen,  aa  wcD  n  tht 
agriculturiata  themaelvea. 

Noroonld  aay  attar  lasnlt  hm  bam  ndldpatei  more 
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m§muMfhtm  tk«  iliidy  tad  pnetiee  of  Ibt  ehMiitnr  of 
agrienlkafi^  baouM  it  ftiniithed  ond  rappliM  tbt  knovledgo 
of  tko  ooMtitnonti  of  tho  wil,  Md  of  tho  nurarM  dopoiitod 
in  it;  of  tho  planta  wlueh  grow  opon  it ;  and  of  the  uiiiMl 
pfodoeo  of  moot  and  woo],  bnttar,  ebteia^  and  other  nntiimeota 
iato  wbieh  thtir  ytgetaUo  produeo  it  ultinAtclj  oenvortod 
Tho  adnnotBont  of  affrienltaio  nay  bo  laid  to  bo  in  propor- 
tion to  tbo  onion  of  aeieotiflc  with  prtotioal  initniotion.  Tho 
fimaar  baa  bow  aoooBpliahcd  by  the  offorta  of  aeiantifie  man» 
who  hare  darotod  thoir  time  and  atttntion  to  ajpricnltonl 
ehomistfy— in  aaoartainittg  tho  reanlta  of  netoorotogical,  boto* 
■ieal,  and  godocioal  obaerrationi,  in  the  extonaion  and  appU- 
aattoB  of  igrioaltoral  moohasica— improfemeota  in  dnioinff** 
the  intfodoetion  of  now  maaorea^batter  irrifation— and  a 
hotter  ayoton  and  arrangooieat  of  farm  boildinga.  The  prao* 
tiaal  inetmotioB  boa  been  aofaiaved,  in  an  anioont  dagrae,  by 
entcrptioinf  indifidotla.  and  by  the  catabliihmeDt  of  agricul* 
tnral  eolUfoa  and  model  fama,  where  an  intinate  aeqaaiot- 
ance  witb  the  proper  manafemeot  of  a  fann«  and  the  priociplea 
which  abould  r^giUate  it,  have  been  acquired.  To  theae  andi, 
alao^  tbo  Royal  Agrieoltaral  Society  of  Sogland,  the  Highland 
aod  Agncoltoral  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Agrieol- 
tnnl  ImproTanent  Society  of  Ireland,  have  directed  their 
cneifieB :  the  provincial  aodetiea  have  followed  in  their  wake, 
aod,  like  their  prototypea,  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  dif- 
faaion  of  aound  information  on  all  aubjecta  connected  with 
piactieni  buabandry, 

AetiAf  on  the  conviction  that  improved  implements  ia  the 
beat  proof  of  the  advance  of  modem  agrieuUnre,  another  im* 
portent  point  to  which  agricnltoral  aocietica,  ar^  more  eape* 
eially  tba  Royal  Agrieoltaral  Society,  have  directed  etpccial 
atteotion«  baa  been  to  the  preparation  of  .the  aoil,  both  for  the 
raacptioo  of  manorea  u  well  aa  for  the  leeda  to  be  depoiited 
in  it.  Thia  it  bai  aocompliahed  to  an  immense  extent  by  the 
encoumgemoot  whidi  it  haa  held  out,  and  the  remuneration 
which  it  haa  afforded  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  im- 
pleoMiits,  the  oifect  of  which  hu  been  to  raiae  up,  by  its  prisea 
on  the  000  hand  aod  ita  effective  teata  on  the  other,  a  new 
body  of  agricultural  implement  makera,  whoae  talent  and 
workiaanahip  now  attract  general  attention,  and  conttitute  the 
chief  feature  of  the  annual  exhibitions. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  the  returns  published  by  the  Royal 
Agncultnral  Society  show  that  from  the  first  meeting  in 
Oxford  in  1839,  up  to  the  last  meetiDg  at  lincolo,  the  number 
and  vnriety  of  agricultural  implemeuts  have  gone  on  increasing 
to  socb  an  extent  that  what  was  at  first  a  minor  element  in 
ita  enbibitiooa  has  now  become  one  of  ita  most  important 
features. 

Tho  teatiog  of  various  implements  by  this  Society  has  also 
done  moch  towards  scouring  the  most  economical  and  the 
most  eflicieot,  and  in  improving  their  construction,  and,  as  a 
striking  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  where,  as  in 
1849,  the  prise  steam  engine  consumed  U|lbs.  of  coal  per 
hour  per  hone-power,  that  of  1854  consnmcd  the  smallest 
fraction  over  Gibs,  per  hour  per  horse-power ;  and  the  Con* 
sultipf  Engineer  to  the  Society  (Sir,  Amos),  in  his  recent  trial 
of  two  rival  ateam  engines,  found  their  merita  ao  equal,  that 
the  only  mode  of  teating  their  cxcellenoe  waa  by  taking  them 
to  pieoea  and  awarding  the  premium  to  the  best  msde  engine. 

The  introduction  of  better  modes  of  cultivation,  of  more 
efficient  implements,  and  of  a  better  ayatem  of  rotation  of 
cfopa,  have  combined  to  increase  the  prodnetive  powers  of  the 
soil,  aod  to  lessen  the  cost  of  produetion ;  and  aa  the  wealth 
of  ibis  country  proceeds  mainly  from  the  soil,  eveiy  clau  of 
the  Qommnnity  baa  benefited  in  a-  greater  or  less  degree  by 
ibio  improved  atatt  of  tbioga. 


Tbo  Boeeaaity  of  makiaf  the  Mil  man  pioductivo  than  bep^ 
toloie  ia  readeied  tho  moio  uigentby  thoincraaaoof  the  popn- 
latioB,  and  their  oorreapooding  requireoionta;  while  ita  oap»- 
bility  ia  ahown  by  the  ihet  that  the  rcauU  of  all  the  calcula« 
tioos  which  have  been  made  ia'that  in  England,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  entire  production  of  the  soil  ia  not  more  than 
one-half  of  what  it  ia  capable  of  prodoong  by  the  applicatioB 
of  enterpriao,  akill,  aoienoe.  and  oapital  The  oae  o(  artificial 
maouiea,  and  more  especially  of  guano,  is  becoming  more 
general;  but  their  application  ia  but  of  modem  date,  for  the 
first  eargo  of  bones  for  manure  waa  landed  at  Hull  about  twenty 
or  thirty  yeara  ago^  and  the  Customhouse  ofiieera  were  at  a 
loaa  to  know  what  doty  to  charge  upon  it.  A  deputation 
waited  on  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exohequer  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
ahowing  how  neeaaaary  it  waa  that  every  eaoouragement  ahonld 
be  given  to  the  introduction  of  anything  that  would  oondace 
to  the  improvement  of  agrieolture  and  commerce  throoghout 
the  world,  and  the  result  wu  that  no  duty  waa  impoaed. 

Another  beneficial  reanlt  which  haa  been  produosd  by  these 
Societies  has  been  the  improvement  of  stock,  both  in  the 
breeding  and  feeding;  for  the  objeet  has  been  not  to  eooourago 
the  fattening  of  animals  to  a  point  which  renders  them  ksa 
valuable  and  useful  to  the  consumer,  and  more  lucrative  to  the 
tallow-chandler,  but  to  ascertain  how  early,  by  a  more  judi- 
doua  ayatem,  an  animal  may  be  brought  to  perfection,  and 
thus,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  reaehittg  that  point,  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  a  readier  aupply,  and  at  a  more  econo- 
mical rate.  These  results  have  been  attained  by  a  variety  of 
ways,  by  teatiog  the  effecta  of  varioua  foods,  encouraging 
varioua  hreeda,  and  making  early  maturity  one  of  the  leading 
pointa  of  excellence. 

Aa  an  encouragement  for  the  latter  recommendation,  it  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  aod  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  adopted,  to  award  priaea  not  only  to  the 
owners  of  tho  most  meritorious  animals,  but  also  to  tho 
breeders  of  the  samCt  on  the  ground  that,  alter  all,  the  chief 
point  of  eicelleoce,  early  maturity,  depends  mainly  on  the 
breeder,  notwithstanding  that  much  ikiU  aod  judgment  may 
have  been  evinced  by  the  graaier. 

The  priooiplea  which  have  been  laid  down  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  have  alao  served 
aa  guidea  to  the  other  local  aooietiee  existing  throughout  the 
land,  and  such  regnlations  u  have  been  fouod  by  experience 
to  work  well,  and  to  aocomplish  the  deaired  end,  have  been  en- 
grafted upon,  aod  been  adopted  by  thoae  aocieties.  By  thia 
oouraeof  action,  the  infioenee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
hM  been  felt  throoghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  ao  £ur  from  ita  having  had  the  effect  of  paralyaing  the 
efforts  of  humbler  societies,  it  haa  raiaed  their  character,  and 
given  them  increased  stability,  by  showing  what  ita  vut  re- 
aourcca  enabled  it  to  show—the  great  practical  rcsuUa  which  are 
to  be  obtained  by  tcftting  the  effect  of  manurea  on  aoils,  by  a 
more  skilful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  the  application  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  by  a  better  system  of  breeding  and 
feeding  stock.  The  beneficial  influence  of  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  model  and  national  Society  of  England  has  been- 
diffused,  although  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  local  aocieties,  and 
in  aome  instancea,  the  Bath  and  West  of  Englsud  Society  in 
particular,  with  great  success ;  for  this  society,  which,  but  a 
few  yeara  ago,  was  "  small  by  degreea  and  growing  beautifully 
lesi,"  resolved  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action,  reconstructed  it- 
self, and,  by  widening  ita  basis,  has  placed  it«£U  in  sueh  a 
position  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  inferior  only  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  same  course  baa  also  been  adopted  in  other  oountiea,  in 
Yorfcahin,  Novfolki  Suffolk,  and  Dotobi  wbeio  aeveral  agiiMil- 
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tiinl  lodetiM  have  ■maJgimftfi',  ind  thoi  brooght  tbrir  eom- 
binad  influnieB  to  bear  upon  the  agrienltiin  of  t  largo  diatriet, 
initead  of  coDftDiog  tbair  operatioDa  to  a  more  limitod  apheic. 
It  ii  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  limilar  ooarae  hat  been  adopted 
in  thia  countj,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Oifordahire  and 
Banbary  Agriealtnral  Societiea,  two  bodiea  which  have  found 
their  iuflnenoe  dimini8hing,and  the  number  of  their  aupportera 
on  the  wape ;  and  there  it  reaaon  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
eoneentration  of  the  aupport  of  the  eoonty  under  one  aoeiety 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  it  worthy  of  it,  and  productive 
of  far  greater  uaefulneaa,  aa  experience  hu  ahown  that  the 
utility  and  anceeu  of  tuch  aoeietiea  are  in  proportion  to  thor 
exteotion  of  action.  It  would  be  entering  on  too  wide  a  field 
to  inquire  into  the  variona  waya  by  which  the  public  in 
general  have  been  benefited  by  the  eatabliahment  and  opera* 
tion  of  the  varioua  agricultural  aoeietiea.  Their  extent  of 
uaefulneaa  haa  varied,  but  they  have  all  been  actuated  more  or 
leta  by  one  great  leading  principle— that  of  inereaaing  produc- 
tion and  leaaening  ita  coat.  That  haa  been  the  object  aimed 
at  in  their  exhibitiona,  their  diatribntion  of  priaea,  in  their 
pnblicationa,  their  eaaaya*  and  their  leetnrea ;  and  in  proportion 
to  their  aeeompliahing  that  object,  they  have  been  eontidered 
Buoeeaiful  in  attaining  the  great  end  for  which  they  have  been 
inatituted. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  inquire  how  far  theie  agricultural 
aoeietiea  have  been  beneficial  to  the  agrieulturiata  tbemaelvea. 

It  muat  be  obvioua  that  where  the  main  object  of  a  lodety 
ia  to  increaae  the  produce,  and  to  leaien  the  coat,  there  ia 
a  benefit  to  be  derived,  not  only  by  the  eonaumer,  but  by  the 
producer,  inaamuch  aa  the  latter  obtaina,  by  increaaed  produc- 
tion, a  better  return  for  hia  outlay,  even  if  the  coat  of  pro- 
duction be  increaied.  It  is,  however,  a  leading  feature  with 
auch  aoeietiea  to  ahow,  and  to  aid  the  producer  in  obtaining 
in  the  moat  economical  manner,  and  in  applying  in  the  moat 
jndidoua  way,  hia  tillage,  aa  well  aa  in  feeding  hia  atock  at  the 
cheapeat  rate,  and  bringing  it  to  maturity  at  the  earlieat  poa- 
•ible  moment.  Thia  knowledge,  important  at  all  timea,  it 
etpecially  to  in  the  preaent  day,  bccaute  the  producer,  whether 
of  com  or  meat,  haa  nothing  to  (all  back  upon  but  increaaed 
akill  and  the  aiaiatanoe  which  acience  can  render  him.  Of 
theae  he  haa  now  no  alternative  but  to  avail  himaelf,  inaa- 
much aa  he  haa  no  legialative  meaauret  of  protection  to  rely 
upon,  but  hu  to  compete  with  the  growen  of  com  and  of 
other  cropa  and  produce  on  a<n]a  more  congenial,  and  where 
the  burdena  of  local  and  general  taxation  are  compantivdy 
light.  It  baa  become  with  him,  aa  well  aa  with  the  mannfae- 
turer,  a  matter  of  the  firat  conatdention  how  he  ahall  cultivate 
hit  farm  at  the  leaat  coat,  and  obtain  the  beat  return  for  hia 
outlay,  capital,  industry,  and  akill. 

In  thete  reapecta  the  agrieulturiata  have  derived  great  aaaitt- 
ance  from  agricultural  aoeietiea,  inaamuch  at  they  have,  by 
their  reaourcet,  been  enabled  to  make  experimenta  and  to 
arrive  at  retultt  by  a  large  outlay,  which  individualt  would 
not  have  ventured  to  undertake;  Thia  haa  been  aeeompliahed 
in  a  variety  of  wayt;  and  there  ia  acarody  a  branch  of  agrieul- 
*tnre  which  hat  not  come  under  the  cogniaanoe  of  these 
aodetiei,  and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  in  particular; 
and  the  reaultt  of  thdr  experience  and  experimenta  being 
thrown  open  to  the  world,  every  one  engag^  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Boil  hat  had  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  profit- 
bg  by  them.  Without  entering  minntdy  into  the  aervioea 
rendered  by  thete  todetica,  and  by  the  Royal  Agriculturd 
Bodety  in  particular,  by  directing  thdr  attention  to  the  cauie 
and  remedy  of  diaeaaea  of  cropa  and  cattle,  and  to  other 
minntita  of  deep  and  vital  intereat  to  the  agrieulturiata,  it  ia 
deaerving  of  notioe  that  they  ha?^  by  the   employmeDt 


of  cmiiMBt  adMtiAe  mat,  iwdend  gnat  aarriet  to  fhrt 
body  in  protecting  them  from  impontion  and  f^ud  in  tht 
purchaie  of  artificial  manurea.  By  andyiea,  and  the  uit  of 
eertain  teatt,  the  pun  lirom  the  aporiou  imann  hu  btea 
diatinguithed,  and  the  meat  unadentifie  ftrmer  hu  ben 
phMod  in  a  tafier  and  better  podtion,  and  ia  no  longer  liiUe 
to  the  dianee  of  pnrdiaaing  at  a  high  price  any  woctUcii  lab- 
itance  which  a  diahoneat  dealer  might  dcaire  to  inpoit  opta 
him  u  a  genuine  aitifidal  aunure.  To  thii  point  the  Bejil 
Agricultural  Sodety  hu  directed  upeeial  attention ;  aad,  by 
aecuring  the  aervion  of  eminent  I^featort,  rabh  u  Way, 
Johnaton,  and  othen,  hu  afforded,  not  only  to  ita  own  meia* 
here,  but  to  any  furmer  in  the  kingdom,  the  fiMility  of  teaditf 
a  lample  of  any  manure  they  with  to  apply,  to  hare  it  tcitcd, 
and  ita  red  value  aacertained.  TUa  it  not  only  a  gmt  booo, 
but  a  great  protection  to  the  flumer,  which  ctnnot  be  o«c^ 
rated,  when  it  ia  eonddered  that  about  £1,500.000  are  ipat 
annudly  by  the  Britiah  farmer  for  artifleid  manure  ahne. 

The  annud  exhibition  of  thit  aodety  incicaM  in  inteictt  lad 
attraction  every  year ;  and,  u  a  proof  of  the  importance  tttacbd 
to  them  by  other  countriu,  it  will  be  aufllcient  to  notice,  thit 
they  are  generally  attended  by  diatinguithed  foreignen,  tad 
that  of  the  lut  meeting  at  lineoln  were  pretent,  not  ody  the 
Peruvian  Bliniater,  but  a  deputation  from  the  Emperar  of  the 
French,  for  the  purpow  of  obtaining  information  u  to  the 
beat  mode  of  forming  a  dmilar  inttitntion  in  Frtaee.  While 
tpeaking  of  lineolnthire,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notica 
that  that  county  furaiahea  the  beat  and  finest  illottiatioa  ef 
farming  combining  tdenee  with  practice.  It  hubecn  ia> 
atanced  by  Mr.  Puuy,  in  the  Sodety'a  journal,  u  the  beit 
farmed  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  u  having  lett  wute  thia 
any  other;  and  he  attignt  the  tecret  of  its  tucceit  to  tbt  ia- 
fluenoe  of  the  tenant-right  prindple,  agriculture  dependiag  for 
advancement  on  the  jadidoua  outlay  of  capital,  which  eu  oolj 
be  command«l  with  due  aecurity  for  ita  invutment. 

The  priaea  awarded  for  atock  hnve  alto  been  the  metoi  of 
bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  agrieulturiata  the  beat  bieedi 
of  animalt ;  and  competitiont  hu  enabled  them  to  ateeitiiB  for 
themtdvu  where  thdr  own  have  been  deficient  in  tymaieCiy 
or  quality,  and  what  conttitutu  the  beat  animalt  for  the  pro* 
duoer  and  the  oontumer.  It  affordt  them  the  opportnnitj  alio 
of  teeing  how  fhr  variona  breeda  may  be  created  to  advutage, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  deterionted  for  want  of  more  atteatioa 
and  care  in  that  respect  In  furtherance  of  thit,  the  Royal 
Agriculturd  Bodety  hat  ittned  inttracttout  to  itt  jodgea  that 
the  priau  are  to  be  awarded  to  thoae  animalt  which,  in  their 
opinion,  are  the  but  adapted  phydcally  and  ayaunetrieaU/  for 
the  purposes  of  breeding. 

The  improvement  in  the  construction  of  furm  bdMiagt^the 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  varietiu  of  grain  and  other 
vegetablu  useful  to  man,  or  for  the  fbod  of  domestie  sdoali, 
the  meuuru  for  improving  the  veterinary  art  u  applied  to 
horsu,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the  encouragement  offered 
for  the  most  skilful  agriculturd  labouren,  whether  u  ahepherdi, 
hedge«cutten,  thatdien,  fte.,  aU  within  the  province  of,  tad 
promoted]  by  agriculturd  aodetiu,  are  meau  by  which  the 
agriculturista  themsdvM  are  benefitted,  and  the  sooeeiafd 
result  of  thdr  skill  and  enterpriu  promoted. 
.  Nor  muat  we  pau  unnoticed  the  great  aervioea  whidi  api* 
eulturd  aodetiu,  and  eepedally  the  Royd  Agricuttanl 
Sodety  of  England,  the  Highland  Sodety  of  Seotlud,  sad 
the  Royal  Agriculturd  Improvement  Sodety  of  Irdan4» 
have  rendered  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  the  sgricd- 
turiata  in  particular,  by  the  publication  of  atadstkt,  easty^ 
p«pen,Ae.  Atthe  head  of  theae  pnblieatioiia stands, o^ 
moft  deaervedly  ao,  the   Joonal  publidied  by  the  Boyal 
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Agrieiiltiiiil  Sodety  of  EDgland,  tnd  edited  by  thit  dittin- 
S^uihed  agrioiltaritt,  Philip  Pnaej,  Esq.  Witbout  entering 
into  lengthened  detaiU  ai  to  what  it  baa  done  in  this  respect, 
it  win  be  aniBdent  to  state  that  a  large  amoant  is  annually 
aet  apart  by  thia  Sodety  for  priies  for  Reports  and  Essays, 
and  the  following  list  of  the  sabjects  and  prises  for  the 
prcssnt  year  will  aerre  to  show  how  wide  is  the  fidd  of  iU 
opeiationa  :— For  a  prise  essay  on  the  farming  of  Warwiek- 
duie,  502. ;  and  of  Buckinghamshire,  60/. ;  chemical  changes 
in  the  fermentation  of  dung,  802. ;  artifidsl  manures,  and 
prindplea  of  their  application,  20/. ;  artificial  feediDg-stuffs, 
20/.;  causes  of  fertility  and  barrenness  in  soils,  40/.;  reten- 
tion of  moisture  in  dry  turnip  land,  10/. ;  prevention  and 
cure  of  mildew  in  cereal  crops,  20/.;  lameneas  in  sheep  and 
lamba,  20/. ;  on  other  agricultural  subjects,  10/. :  total,  270/. 
^fhile  on  thia  point  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  confirmation  of 
the  utility  of  these  priaes,  that  the  farming  of  Oxfordshire 
was  one  of  the  subjects  for  a  prise  last  year,  and  that  it  was 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
Bead,  late  of  Shirbum,  for  a  oompodtion  which,  for  its  mas- 
terly treatment  of  a  wide  and  diflSenlt  aubject,  has  nerer  been 
exeelled,  and  which  is  destined  to  be  a  guide  and  a  hand- 
book for  all  the  agriculturists  engaged  in  this  district.  Tliis 
essay  has  been  published  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety's 
Journal,  and  also  in  the  Oxford  JoumaL 

With  respect  to  Farmers'  Clubs,  they  are  subudiary  to, 
and  have  emanated  chiefly  from  Agricultural  Societies ;  and 
dthongh  the  sphere  of  their  operations  is  more  limited,  still 
they  are  eminently  practical,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  pioneers 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  Having  in  view  kindred  objeeta 
with  Agricultural  Sodeties,  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
them  are  partidpatcd  in  by  the  public,  and  by  the  agricul- 
turists themselves;  but  in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  by  the 
latter,  inaamueh  aa  the  subjects  which  ooeopy  their  attention 
are  moatly  those  which  affect  them  aa  individuals,  or  aa  a 
dass.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sul»jeets  discussed  are  chiefly 
of  a  local  nature,  and  affecting  perhaps  a  particular  district, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  results  collected  may  become  ap- 
plicable to  other  parte  of  the  country  placed  under  similar 
drcnmatancca  of  aspect,  soil,  and  situation. 

In  the  same  manner  that  local  agricultural  aodetiea  have 
benefitted  by  having  for  their  gpiide  and  imitation  the  Royal 
Agrieoltural  Sodety  of  England,  so  the  farmers'  clubs  may  be 
sdd  to  have  been  invigorated  or  brought  into  existence  by 
that  which  is  regarded  the  model  farmers'  club  of  England 
—the  Londoo  Central  Farmera'  Club.  So  firmly  rooted  has 
this  sodety  become,  so  well  is  it  supported,  and  so  widely  is 
its  influence  felt,  that  it  baa  earned  for  itself  the  appellation 
of  the  "  Bridge-street  Farliament,"  on  account  of  ita  having 
been  the  medium  of  making  known  the  viewa  and  wishes  of 
the  agrieoltural  body,  not  only  on  practical  matters  in  con- 
nection with  thdr  avocation,  but  on  those  legislative  measures 
which  are  calculated  to  affect  their  interests.  This  has  been 
of  immense  importance  to  tenant  fiurmers,  because,  although 
the  landed  interest  is  adequately  represent  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  the  tenant  farmers  have  long  felt  that  there  is 
alsBoat  a  total  absence  of  representatives  of  thdr  particular  in- 
terest, and  the  London  Farmera'  Club  hu  in  some  measure 
made  up  for  that  defideney. 

The  adjustment  of  the  burdens  on  land,  and  imposts  whidi 
fetter  industry,  tenant  right,  com  returns,  Ac,  are  subjects  to 
which  the  London  Farmers'  Club  has  directed  its  attention, 
and,  through  ita  instrumentality,  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have  been  made 
known.  Upon  all  practical  subjects  this  dub  has  been  re- 
gftided  aa  a  great  authority ;  for  a  question  has  addom  been 


diacassed  by  it  without  elidting  the  opiniona  and  experienoe 
of  many  of  the  moet  distinguished  agriculturists  from  all  parte 
of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the  society  is  rendered  available. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  success  of  the  Lon- 
don Farmers'  Club,  and  the  light  which  it  hu  thrown  on 
agricultural  subjects  generally,  have  done  much  towarda 
creating  and  atimulating  a  deaire  for  similar  sodeties  in  the 
provinces.  In  sll  parte  of  England  they  are  springing  up ; 
and  the  increasing  number  of  thdr  members  is  a  proof  that 
they  are  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  agri- 
culturists,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  that  that 
uaeAil  dass  of  the  community  i*  most  desirous  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  advancement  and  requirementa  of  the  present  dsy. 

Owing  in  >  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  agrieul* 
turists  are  scattered  over  rural  distriets,  they  have  few  op- 
portunitiee  of  interchange  compared  with  other  classes  in 
towns,  and  this  will  account  for  that  want  of  cooperation 
and  union  which  is  found  prevailing  among  other  sections  of 
society.  The  meeting  at  market,  and  occasionally  at  an 
agricultural  gathering,  have,  up  to  a  recent  period,  been 
almost  the  only  opportunities  of  their  bdog  brought  together. 

The  altered  state  of  things,  which  has  thrown  the  agri- 
culturiata  more  on  their  own  resources,  and  the  fiet  that  they 
have  now  to  compete  with  the  whole  world,  have  led  them  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  other  classes,  and  to  see  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  of  co-operating  more  with  each  other  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.  To  this  dreumstanoe  may  be  mainly 
attributed  the  establishment  and  popularity  of  farmers'  clubs, 
which  are  the  means  of  bringing  membera  together  more  fre- 
quently, not  for  sodal  enjoyment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dis« 
cussing  questions  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested,  and  of 
profiting  by  the  experienoe  and  practice  of  others,  snd  thus  to 
confirm  or  confute  the  generally-reedved  opinions.  One 
striking  feature  in  these  dubs  is  this,  that  they  employ  a  por- 
tion of  their  funds  in  the  payment  of  professiond  and  scientific 
lecturers,  and  by  so  doing  the  members  are  enabled  to  avail 
themsdves  of  those  advantages  which  sdence  haa  conferred 
on  agriculture,  and  to  profit  by  the  result  of  the  researches, 
tests,  and  investigations  of  others,  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  such  subjects,  and  have  made  them  their  business 
and  thdr  study.  Another  Isudable  feature  of  these  clubs  is 
the  encouraging  their  members,  not  only  to  take  part  in  their 
diwusdons,  and  mutudly  to  profit  thereby,  but  to  contribute 
by  essays  on  given  subjects,  snd  thus  to  overcome  obstadea 
or  prcjudicea  which  present  themselves  in  various  departmenta 
of  agriculture,  and  to  set  the  minds  of  the  members  at  rest 
on  certain  points  on  whidi  they  msy  have  become  perplexed. 
But  perhaps,  after  dl,  one  of  the  most  useful  purposes  of 
of  farmers'  clubs  is  bringing  together  landlords,  tenanta,  and 
tradeamen,  to  one  neutrd  fidd,  where,  in  the  mutual  desiro  to 
promote  the  general  good,  and  in  a  mutud  combination  for  the 
same  object,  the  asperities  engendered  by  political  fedings  an 
smoothed  down,  and  a  more  kindly  feeling  between  dl  partieo 
substituted.  This  haa  been  one  of  the  fruita  of  farmers'  dubs ; 
and  a  mora  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  cannot  be  found 
than  in  thia  county,  when  landlords,  tenants,  and  the  traded 
men  have  united  together  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  an 
inatitution,  novd  in  this  locality,  the  great  and  primary  object 
of  whidi  is  to  advance  the  adence  of  agricultura  in  all  ita 
branches.  Nor  haa  the  bcnefidd  infiuenee  of  such  dubs  been 
confined  to  the  membera  themsdves ;  for  owing  to  the  sid 
which  they  recdve  firom  the  public  press,  their  discusnons  and 
papera  have  been  published  in  the  locd  journals,  and  by  such 
means  information  and  enlightenment  have  been  diffnaed 
throughout  the  variona  eountiea. 

This  has  served  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  to  aet  bmb  to 
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think  aod  to  judg*  for  theaiMlfMi  while  thoie  who  baro  been 
iBitnimratal  in  founding  snd  forming  taeh  focieiioi  btve  had  the 
Mtiafactlon  not  only  of  deriving  pleMure  end  profit  from  them 
thfrntelTes,  but  of  leeing  otheri  manifesting  an  interest  in  sub- 
Jects  to  which  they  were  before  comparaUrelj  ir.dlflbrent. 

In  a  political  (not  partisan )  as  well  as  in  a  social  point  of 
?iew,  fhrmers'  eloba  may  be  regatded  as  usefbl  aoxlllarlee  not 
only  to  agrlcttltorlilf,  but  to  theeommanltj  geiieralljrt  and  with- 
ottt  entering  into  the  many  and  great  qoestlons  to  whieh  they 
have  directed  their  attention,  it  will  suffice  to  notice  three  in 
particular—"  Tlie  Tenant-right  Question,"  "  A  better  mode  of 
takfng  the  Com  Averages,"  and  "  A  system  of  general  Agrlcnl- 
tural  Statisdes,"  which  shall  be  not  only  a  guide  to  the  agrienl- 
tnrists  themselTee,  bnt  form  a  sounder  and  more  corrret  basis  for 
futare  legfsUtion.  There  Is  reason  to  beliere  that  theee  three 
great  questions  are^  throngb  the  instrumentality  of  fanDers' 
elttbs,  being  brought  more  prominently  before  the  publle,  and 
•re  progesking  to  a  more  satisfhctory  and  equitable  a4instroent. 
This  remark  will  apply  more  perticularly  to  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, which,  during  the  Ia«t  ten  or  twelve  yean,  has  occupied 
the  altpntion  of  erery  Oorernment;  and,  whether  the  BoaM  of 
Trade  has  been  presided  over  by  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr.  Htlner 
Olbsoa,  Mr.  Labouehere,  Mr.  Henley,  or  Mr.  Cardwell,  they 
bare  all  reeognieed  the  immense  adrantagv  which  would  accrue 
tnm  stati«tieai  retnroe  of  agricultural  produce,  whioli  would  gire 
the  rvsult  of  different  modes  of  operation,  dereiop  the  04^>abilities 
of  the  soil  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  account 
for  that  disparity  In  productivenett  which  now  exists  In  Tarious 
parts  of  the  country. 

On  this  question  the  fhrmers'  clubs  hare  made  fhemsdres 
heard,  and  with  good  elfeet ;  for  In  the  mbeellaoeoos  estimates  of 
last  year  the  sum  of  J1S,000  was  TOted  for  the  collection  of  eta- 
tietloa  in  the  three  kingdoms.  A  oomplete  ayatem  is  now  being 
carried  out  in  Scotland,  through  the  instrumeotaliiy  of  the  High- 
land Society ;  in  Ireland  through  the  Board  of  Public  Works ; 
and  in  England  in  eleven  couniles— -namely,  Norfolk,  Hampshire, 
Wilts,  Suffolk, .Leicester,  Berks,  Worcester,  Salop,  West  Riding 
of  York,  Brecon,  and  Denbigh,  ander  the  superintendence  of  the 
local  ofloen  of  the  Poor  Law. 


II  does  Bol  lie  within  the  piOTlaM  Of  thli  lilty  to  oilor  lato 
the  merlte  of  the  qaeetloa  of  agiieaHonl  ittlMles,  bnt  II  aeibe 
mentioned,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  iaqalsttorUl 
roeasuro,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  agrleoltariili 
theinselres,  that  It  is  now  universally  adopted  fan  Seoflaod,  where 
It  was  first  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  out  of  the  50,000 
schedules  iseued  to  be  filled  op.  only  ItK)  haTO  not  been  retancd. 
Thnee  statlftiee  clearly  tbow  that  th«  prodooe  of  Seotttnd  Is  set 
only  considerably  lowor  than  the  eotimalee  made  by  Mr.  MiM- 
locb,  but  that  the  area  of  cultivated  land  li  roueh  lower  thaa  tk 
quantities  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  estimate,  prepared  in  lBl4,aDdcr 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  fact  is  safteiat 
to  show  the  necessity  and  Importance  of  more  correct  dsta  froB 
which  deductions  are  to  be  drawn. 

Parmert*  clnbe  hare  another  reeonnendation ;  naoMly,  tkit 
they  aflbrd  to  their  ■Mmbere  the  opportnlty  of  dUewslai  hot 
far  the  bordeno  to  which  they  are  pecaUariy  sabjsek,  seek  si 
county  rates,  police  imtes,  pooi  ratee,  and  highway  ratss,  asy  bs 
more  equalized,  or  made  Iccal,  anion,  or  national ;  aiui  ti  legis- 
lation  is  rendered  more  perfect  by  being  founded  on  facts  sad 
figures,  societies  which  supply  them  render  a  service  not  otilj  to. 
its  members,  but  to  the  community  generally. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  hate  nsnttsd  Is  tks 
pnblie  in  general,  and  to  the  agrlcoltiapleto  is  patttadsr,  frsa 
fhrmera*  elabs  and  other  agrlenUnral  eooleticei  and,  alikeuih 
it  would  be  easy  to  eztood  the  enomeratiiMi  of  theon,  this  revise 
of  their  operations,  and  the  prospect  which  they  hold  out  for  the 
future,  will  serve  to  show  their  usefulness,  and  to  constitute  ssf* 
flcient  ground*  for  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  who  it- 
sire  to  see  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  great  and  parmooat 
Interest  of  this  country,  oocnpy  that  position  ameng  other  iskesn 
to  which  It  Is  teiity  and  JoeUy  ontitled.  In  the  words  of  e  gisst 
lirlog  statesman,  "  Neither  oar  flecti*  however  well  isennsd,  asr 
our  armies,  however  vatorous,  nor  our  diplomacy,  however  sae- 
cesiful,  can  do  so  much  as  the  plough  and  the  diainh)!  tik  to 
revive  exhausted  provinces,  and  recruit  a  Ihiling  population. 
Agriculture  Is  truly  a  noble  science,  the  most  ancient  and  indii- 
pensable  of  all  the  pnrsttitt  that  mlnlstrr  to  the  weMue  aad  se- 
snre  the  eontlnnaneo  of  o«r  raeo.*' 


THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    LONDON    v.    THE    CITY    SOLICITOR, 

ON  THE   OBSERVANCE   OP  THE   LORD's   DAT  IN  THE   NEW  CATTLE   MARKET. 


"  A  Correspondence  between  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  Charles  Pearson,  Esq., 
the  City  Solicitor,  in  regard  to  the  dne  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  in  connexion  with  the  proposal  to  change 
the  cattle  maiket-day  from  Monday  to  Tuesday,''  has 
jntt  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  dedicuied  **  to 
9il  lorert  of  truth  nUtrmUd  t»  ik§  tu^feti  f •  which  it 
r§Uim."  The  eonrespMideiiee  ia  almost  whoUy  written 
by  the  latter,  and  la  rather  a  timely  prodvctkm— «  akir- 
mishing  prelude  t»  the  opening  of  the  new  mailcet, 
jproring  that  the  Corporation  of  London  la  right.  For 
some  time  past,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  trade  at 
Christmas,  the  Islington  Depntatlon,  headed  by  the 
above  right  rev.  prelate,  and  other  parties  at  snbseqnent 
periods,  have  enabled  the  Markets'  Improvement  Com- 
mittee with  some  degree  of  grace  to  postpone  from  time 
to  tiase  the  opening  of  the  new  market,  antil  the  works 
are  finished.  Theee  are  now  approaching  to  oomple- 
tion,  and  the  pamphlet  jnat  tells  those  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated  that  the  Corpomtkm  will  very  ahortly  either 
tke  aew  wagket  or  ctntiMM  the  old,  with  or  with- 


out the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  SW«» 
who  is  acting  contrary  to  statute  in  refusing  hli  eehcvf* 
rence  to  the  bye-laws. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Pearson's  first  letter  that  he,  In 
a  most  laudable  manner,  has  laboured  to  secure  the  doe 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  capital "  for  more  than 
forty  yeara ;"  and  among  other  inatanoee  advocated  for 
this  purpose,  in  1832,  the  change  of  the  Monday  market 
in  Smithfield.  On  thie  point  the  Biehop  of  Loadea 
aeeuaed  him  belbre  Sir  George  Qrey  of  having  cheagod 
his  optoione;  whik  othen  of  the  depwtatiett  *'  fcid»M 
fai  some  good-humoured  raillery''  at  hieespenseiflBtife 
to  his  ''  persuasive  eloqueneeas  City  SoHdtor''  lafio*" 
cing  Her  Blajesty's  Secretary  of  State.  Rob  *"•• 
charges  he  vindicates  himself  by  shewing  thtt  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  market  In  Copenhagen-fiddl,  wWi  fsil- 
way  and  steam-boat  conveyance,  wfll  be  diffbent  ftoa 
that  of  Smithfield  at  the  above  period ;  and  after  hsvtog 
disposed  of  this  personal  queation  he  next  opens  ^  reel 
one  at  issue,  the  change  of  market-days,  thus  i^ 

'*  I  rcspeotfuUi  submit  that  your  lordship  ought  not 
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to  tdc,  thallha  SMivtwy  of  Stale  ought  not  to  raqairo, 
and  that  the  Corporation  ought  not  to  oonient  to  the 
ehenge,  for  the  foUoiring  reasoni  :— 

•*  Fintlj — Because  that  by  changing  the  market-day 
the  deMoratkm  of  the  Sabbath  would  not  be  dimin- 
iabed. 

"  Seoondly'-^Beeanae  by  changiog  the  day  a  eeriova 
hijnry  would  be  inflicted  upon  a  large  body  of  Indni- 
triona  tradeamen. 

"  Thirdly— Because  if  the  day  were  changed,  small 
eattio  markets,  now  held  round  London  on  other  days, 
would  be  opened  on  the  Monday  to  eatoh  the  enatom  of 
sneh  butchers  as  could  not  attend  on  Tuesday.  This 
would  inflict  an  immediate  injury  upon  the  public,  and 
might  defeat  all  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lature in  establishiug  one  great  central  metropolitan 
market. 

"  Fourthly— Because  an  attempt  now  to  change  the 
day  upon  religious  grounds  is  too  late.  If  successftil, 
it  would  operate  most  injuriously  and  unjustly  upon  the 
Corporation ;  who,  upon  the  faith  of  the  existing  law, 
have  inrestod  ;^400,000  in  forming  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  market  in  the  world. 

"  Fifthly — Because  an  attempt  to  change  the  day  on 
religious  grounds  is  at  this  time  premature,  and  involves 
a  meet  disrespectful  and  underhand  interference  with 
the  independent  aotion  of  the  goremlDg  authorities  of 
the  Ctty." 

Proof  is  advanced  in  support  of  these  several  propo- 
sitiona  at  sonse  leugth,  of  whioh  the  following  is  the  sub- 


#tr»f.~That  arrsngements  have  been  made  so  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  offered  for 
sale  be  delivered  by  railway  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
new  aaarket  between  Friday  and  very  early  on  Sunday 
momfaig,  er  practloally  qpeaking  on  Saturday ;  and  that 
the  one-twentieth  remaining  (drove  cattle)  ean  be  pro- 
hibited from  travelling  the  streets  on  Sunday  by 
the  bye-laws.  And  **  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  any  attSBdanoe  on  the  Sunday,  except  to  fodder  the 
•lock. ' '  That  the  Markets  Committee  heard  evidence  to 
the  contrary  from  both  clergymen  and  the  trade,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  evidence  thus  adduced  proved 
that  the  specious  idea  of  bringing  up  cattle  to  the  capital 
OB  Monday  for  the  proposed  Tuetday  market  was  im- 
praetieable,  owing  to  the  heavy  trafflo  and  excursion 
trains  on  that  day ;  that  all  pracHcal  men  were  unani- 
mous that  fat  stock  required  a  day^s  rest  after  their  long 
journey  to  the  capital  before  atanding  in  the  market  and 
driving  to  their  final  deetioation ;  and  that  the  change 
wonlA  therelbre  not  only  tran^sr  the  extra  labour  of 
Saturday  to  Sunday,  but  also  increase  the  amount  of 
Sunday  excursions  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who 
at  preaent  take  Monday  as  a  holiday  for  this  purpose— 
tik«a  iacNMing  the  deeeeiutioa  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  Ibar* 
fUextrat. 

Seeamdty, — ^That  the  meat- consuming  inhabitants  of 
the  oapital  have  a  hot  joint  on  Sunday  and  a  cold  one 
on  Monday;  thai  they  rtquhre  a  fresh  supply  on  Tucn- 
day  I  thai  Menday  Is  eonsequently  pecnHaily  adapted 
as  a  market-day  for  butchert^  whBe  f\Miday  Is  tiM 


reverse ;  and  that  they  would  thwifore  suffer  by  the 
change. 

7A<n2/|f.—<«  That  markets  art  grown,  not  created.'* 
That  Southall,  Romford,  and  Croydon  would  grow 
beantifally  large,  while  the  new  market  would  grow 
beautifully  less !  and  that  the  Biahop  of  London  '*is 
too  well  versed  in  the  science  of  political  economy  not 
to  peroeive  the  serious  injuries  that  would  result  to  the 
public  from  such  a  change."  And,  finally,  that  Smith- 
field  market  munt  be  removed  <*  htdilp"  with  all  its 
antiquated  machinery  1 

On  this  head  Mr.  Pearson  is  rather  unfbrtunate,  and 
we  feer  will  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  either  the 
Prelate  or  Inhabitants  of  Sootball,  Romford,  Kingaton, 
and  Croydon  to  subscribe  to  his  proposition,  much  less 
fkrmers  and  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  capital  generally  to 
his  proof.  Instead  of  sellers  receiving  "  a  fair  and  steady 
average  price"  for  the  etock  in  SmiUifield,  as  assumed, 
and  aa  too  often  and  too  confidently  cuckooed  by  salesmen 
and  the  trade,  the  reveree  U  true.  During  the  last  few 
weeks,  for  instance,  our  ears  have  been  dunned  bj 
fbrmers  relative  to  tiie  sacrifice  made  by  sending  stock 
to  Smithfield.  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  all 
the  atook  sold  there  is  bought  by  jobbers,  and  sold  again 
to  butchers,  proves  this.  And  what,  we  may  a<»k,  ia  it 
but  this  which  is  increasing  the  oaroese  trade  at  auoh  a 
rate?  Very  few  farmers,  the  Corporation  may  rest 
assured,  will  send  their  stock  to  the  above  marketa,  save 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  unless  they  get 
a  higher  price  ;  and  if  the  new  market  in  Copenhagen- 
fields  is  tbe  cheapegt,  we  may  safely  aver  the  butdiers 
of  the  capital  will  attend  it.  Were  the  Monday  market- 
day  changed,  butchers  would,  ss  they  now  do,  apply  to 
Newgate  for  ahort-oomings ;  purohaae  stock  on  Monday 
destined  fbr  the  Tuesday  market ;  and  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, when  they  could  not  attend  in  the  morning.  The 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  a  further  reduction  of 
price;  so  that  farmers,  instead  of  sending  either  to  the 
metropolitan  or  ita  anburban  marketa,  would  slaughter 
and  consign  to  Newgate.  This,  we  venture  to  say, 
is  the  con^ction  of  every  intelligent  farmer,  aaleeman, 
and  butcher  In  the  kingdom. 

^ter/Aly.— The  argument  under  this  head  is  con- 
clusive: that  the  Corporation  have  undertakoi  the 
management  of  the  market  upon  the  faith  that  they,  as 
Commissioners,  had  alone  the  power  to  fix  the  market- 
days,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  had  Parliament  intrusted 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  sneh  a  power  they  would 
not  have  inveeted  their  capital.  Tbeae  are  undeniable 
facta ;  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  Sir  George  Orey  and  his 
predecessor  should  ever  have  allowed  themselvee  to 
become  subservient  to  other  purposes  than  those  eon- 
templated  by  the  atatute. 

Under  the  tuligioua  view  of  thia  head,  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lonl  Bishop  of  London  and  deputation 
are  so  honestly  dealt  with,  that  we  quote  two  enHie 
paragraphs  we  could  hardly  with  justice  abridge. 

**  But,  my  lord,  I  venture  to  contend,  that  ft  the 
dietaitee  of  eonsdenoe  and  the  cause  of  religion  did 
render  It  necessary  that  the  gentlemen  acting  under  your 
lordship*a  anaplces  should  nowsssoeiate  together  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  change  of  days,  it  was 
equally  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  before  the  bill 
under  which  the  cat^  market  is  to  be  estaUlshed  was 
passed  into  law." 

**  If,  my  lord,  there  were  really  any  nyceeslty  for  the 
change  of  day  upon  the  high  religious  ground  which  is 
now  assumed,  I  am  sure  that  drcnmstance  would  not 
have  escaped  your  lordship's  obeervation  while  the  BiH 
waa  passing  through  its  various  stagee  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  have  r^^lied  my  memory  upon  this  point 
by  referring  to  Hansard,  and  I  find  that  upon  none  of 
tiie  several  oeeaslona  when  the  £10  was  before  fkt 
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HooM  did  jonr  lordihip  br«tthe  a  lingle  hint  upon  the 
inbject." 

So  far  ai  the  change  of  market  dayi  is  inTolt ed,  thii, 
we  repeat,  ia  to  ^e  point ;  but  otherwise  the  proposition 
is  liable  to  olqeetion.  Experience,  for  instance,  lias  yet 
to  decide  whether  itno  enormous  sum  stated  hss  been 
properly  invested,  either  for  the  pecuniary  intereat  of 
Uie  trade  or  the  relifion  of  the  district.  On  this  point 
we  should  hsTe  no  difficulty  in  proTing  the  contrary  ; 
for  the  construction  of  the  market  and  lairs,  and  the 
existing  commercial  machmery  of  Smithfield,  which  the 
Corporation  haTC  so  studiously  endesToured  to  preserre, 
are  not  only  antiquated  and  out  of  date,  but  calculated 
also  to  presenre  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  as  at 
present.  Unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  science  in 
the  management  of  fat  stock,  the  LoA  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Islington  Deputation  may,  while  the  Bill 
was  before  the  Loi^,  haye  intrusted  too  much  to  the 
Corporation  relatire  to  the  construction  of  the  market, 
and  afterwards  have  adopted  the  wrong  means  to  obtain 
the  end  sought,  as  they  doubtless  hsTe ;  but  these  mis- 
takes on  their  part  do  not  justify  the  Corporation,  much 
less  free  them  from  the  sentence  which  may  await  them 
of  standing  condemned  at  the  bar  of  Experience  for 
erecting  a  cattle  market  on  an  erroneous  principle,  incom- 
patible with  the  management  of  fat  stock  in  modern  times. 

Fifthly.  The  Legi^ature  not  having  changed  the  mar- 
ket day,  on  religious  grounds,  the  proposition  of  change 
between  the  passing  of  the  statute  and  its  being  carried 
into  execution  is  obviously  too  soon,  since  nothing  has 
transpired  to  make  it  more  necessary  now  than  when  tlie 
question  was  before  Parliament.  The  Corporation 
whom  the  Legislature  empowered  to  fix  the  market  days 
promise  Uiey  will  make  whatever  changea  religioua  or 
other  circumstances  may  require.  What  more  can  be 
desired  of  tbem  as  Market  Commissioners  ? 

In  his  summary  of  these  five  propositions,  Mr.  Pear- 
son sajs  to  the  effect  that  the  Corporation  have  per- 
formed their  part  of  the  contract,  and  now  look  to 
Government  for  the  fulfilment  of  theirs,  and  concludes 
by  assuring  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  that  the  Cor- 
poration would  refuse  to  change  the  market  day  should 
Sir  Greorge  Grey  insist  for  it,  and  that  the  consequence 
would  be  the  continuance  of  Smithfield  Market  until 
Parliament  settled  the  question. 

To  this  letter  the  Bishop  returns  a  very  short  but 
courteous  reply,  giving  the  Corporation  and  their  soli- 
citor credit  foi'  good  intentions,  but  decliniog  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  actions,  or  withdraw  his  signature  from 
the  memorial  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  second  letter  of  Mr.  Pearson  is  less  successful 
than  the  first,  while  the  memorial  of  105  salesmen 
which  accompanies  it  is  still  more  liable  to  objection. 
The  only  additional  circumstancea  advanced  are  — 
fint,  that  four-fiftha  of  the  salesmen  subscribe  a 
memorial  in  his  favour ;  and  teeondf  that  the  Attorney- 
General  concurs  in  the  possibility  of  stopping  the 
travelling  of  cattle  in  the  streets  on  Sunday.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  only  additional  arfument  advanced 
by  the  memorial — that  the  "arrangements  ofcountry  fairs 
and  markets,  that  in  the  course  of  so  many  years  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  Monday's  market,  would  be 
entirely  unhinged  by  the  change"  of  market  days — ^is 
erroneous,  for  railway  and  steam-boat  conveyance  have 
altered  circumstances  here;  and,  where  new  markets 
have  arisen  in  the  provinces,  these  could  easily  be 
changed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  commerce  of  fat  stock 
in  the  provinces  is  now  undergoing  e  sort  of  revolu- 
tion, and  not  before  it  is  time.  When  practiod  men 
have  recourse  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  it  only  creates 
suspicion  that  unseen  circumstancea  exist  which  ought  to 
be  revealed— such  aa  their  interest  in  private  lairs,  the 
character  of  the  new  market  lairs,  and  the  prosperity  of 


the  caroais  trade,  whieh  is  fast  supenediag  ths  lire 
stock. 

TheaearefsctswhiehneitherthedeputstionnorthepabUe 
can  overlook,  in  the  disdiarge  of  their  respective  datia. 
Do  the  committee  of  saleamen,  for  example,  adaiit  that 
the  new  lairs  In  Copenhagen-fields  are  better  tfaui  tlieir 
own,  and  that  they  will  therefore  use  them  ?  snd  thit, 
consequently,  all  travelling  in  the  streets  until  the  cattia 
pass  into  the  hands  of  butdiers,  or  until  Monday  mon- 
ing,  will  thua  be  put  a  stop  to  ?  This  is  the  practiol 
way  of  putting  a  atop  to  Sunday  labour ;  and  why  not 
adopt  it  r 

If  suitable  lairage,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  is  provided, 
then  stock  should  be  placed  in  them  on  Satordsy  night ; 
and  there  be  examined  by  saleamen,  to  see  that  all ii  right 
and  ready  for  sale  on  Monday.  In  this  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt  where  the  intereat  of  farmers,  bntcheri,aad 
the  public  lies.  Hss  that  interest  been  duly  coDioltsd  ? 
Practically  importsnt  aa  thia  question  is,  snd  ooioddeDt 
with  the  interest  of  the  Corporation,  strange  to  aay,  it 
appears  to  be  studiously  or  unwittingly  shumed.  When 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  atock  on  sale  are  bought  to  be 
sold  again  in  Newgate,  it  ia  not  surprising  that 
cattle  salesmen  should  talk  of  "petty  markets" 
and  « irregularity  in  returns,"  teking  care  not  ao  mach  u 
to  mention  the  carcase  trade.  But  iriiy  does  the  Citj 
SoUcitor,  with  all  hU  **  persuaaive  eloquence"  in  "  thii 
little  pamphlet,"  dedicated  '<  to  all  lovers  of  troth/ 
also  overlook  the  universslly  admitted  fact  that  the  ea^ 
case  trade  is  destined  at  no  diatant  date  to  supersede  the 
new  live  stock  market,  with  all  the  petty  marlnti  of 
suburban  towns  referred  to  in  the  second  propoaidon ! 
Is  it  a  got-up  production  to  **  whitewash''  the  Corpoia- 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  trade,  who  feel  rather  aorely  oa 
the  treatment  they  have  received  at  Christmss  snd  asb- 
sequently  ?  It  is  certainly  a  document  which  can  have 
little  influence  either  with  Sir  Geoige  Grey  or  tbe 
Bishop  of  London  and  Islington  Deputation,  hoth  of 
whom  are  long  ago  familiar  with  the  only  arguments  of 
weight  which  it  contains,  from  the  columns  of  the  Mirk 
Ztane  Expreti, 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attomey-GeDeral, 
relative  to  stopping  Sunday  travelling  of  cattle  in  tbe 
streets,  that  can  only  be  on  the  condition  that  anitabie 
lairage  is  provided  within  the  inclosure  of  the  new  market. 
If,  for  example,  the  above  105  aalesmen  sign  a  memorial 
to  the  effect  that  they  approve  of  the  new  lain, 
and  intend  to  use  them,  then  a  bye-law  prohibiting  Son* 
day  travelling  may  be  made.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
pamphlet  before  us  containa  no  such  memorial,  or 
''breathes  a  hint"  that  such  has  ever  exbted;  and, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  falls  to 
the  ground  until  Experience  tuma  his  verdict  in  fovoor 
of  the  new  lairs.  Opinions,  in  the  absence  of  eiperi- 
ment,  go  for  nothing,  in  practical  queations  of  this  kind; 
for  although  we  are  aware  that  the  construction  of  tfaeae 
lairs  is  antiquated  and  irreconcilable  with  the  progress 
of  modem  science,  yet  that  of  private  lairs  may  be  aa 
bad;  consequently  experiment  hss  to  decide  which  ii 
the  least  of  two  evila.  Now  such  being  the  facta  of  the 
case,  it  followa  that  such  a  bye-law  cannot  prudently  be 
framed  before  the  opening  of  the  market  We  ahoold 
be  unpardonably  overlooking  the  interests  of  tbe  readoa 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Espreu  were  we  to  sllow  their  nt 
stock  to  be  caught  in  such  a  clap-trap  monopoly  <* 
such  a  bye-law  might  render  the  lairs  of  the  new  market 
W*e  must  have  free  trade  in  lairage  before  we  can 
expect  progress  in  the  mansgement  of  fat  stock  in  the 
Capitol,  and  therefore  hope  that  neither  her  MajeaT> 
Attorney-Qeneral,  and  Secretary  of  Stote,  nor  tbe  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  laliogtos 
Committee,  wiU  lend  their  sanction,  direetty  or  la- 
direotly,  to  the  oontnury. 
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CLASSIFICATION    AND    EXTIRPATION    OF    WEEDS. 


BY  J.    D. 


A  weed  is  any  plant  that  is  useless  for,  or  noxious 
to  a  certain  intended  purpose  in  the  production  of 
vegetables.  It  has  no  definite  application  to  any 
particular  plant  or  species  of  plants ;  but  whatever 
plants  grow  among  com,  grass,  or  on  roads  and  in 
hedges,  and  which  are  either  of  no  use  to  man  or 
injurious  to  crops,  are  denominated  ''weeds;"  and 
every  plant  which  grows  in  a  field  other  than  that 
of  which  the  seed  has  been  sown  by  the  husband- 
man, and  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  the  in- 
tended crop,  should  be  carefully  eradicated.  Farm- 
iDg  is  that  nothing  grows  on  land  except  what  is 
sown ;  and  though  this  object  may  not  be  attain- 
able, as  there  ever  may  be  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween possible  and  ideal  excellence,  yet  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  it,^the  nearer  we  approach  to 
perfection ;  and  if  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection 
in  any  art  or  performance,  there  can  be  neither 
foolishness  nor  absurdity  in  making  the  nearest 
possible  approaches  to  it. 

Though  the  plants  of  Nature  which  are  called 
"  weeds"  are  both  useless  and  injurious  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  farmer,  we  must  not  suppose  that  on 
that  account  they  have  been  created  in  vain,  or  that 
Nature  has  used  its  efforts  in  producing  useless 
objects.  The  mind  that  is  capable  of  beholding 
the  creation  in  a  comprehensive  and  condensed 
focus,  will  arrive  at  a  very  dififerent  conclusion,  and 
will  not  believe  that  any  productions  are  useless, 
even  those  for  which  the  discoveries  of  man  have 
not  yet  found  any  application.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  stores  of  Nature  are  exhausted, 
and  far  less  that  the  limited  powers  of  man  are  able 
fully  to  investigate  and  explain  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  different  objects  that  catch  his  eye  and 
engage  his  attention.  Past  and  present  experience 
has  shown  that  the  medicinal  uses  of  plants  are 
very  great ;  and  from  them  are  obtained  the  drugs 
that  tend  most  powerfully  to  check  and  remove  the 
disorders  of  the  human  frame.  This  one  property 
very  sufiiciently  vindicates  their  claim  to  a  high 
place  of  utihty,  and  rescues  them  from  a  useless 
degradation.  When  the  vegetation  has  reached 
the  maturity  of  full  blossom,  the  structure  forms 
a  body  of  ligneous  and  vascular  matter,  which, 
being  used  in  decomposition,  forms  the  very  best 
manure  that  is  yet  known ;  for  of  all  the  ingredients 
that  accessory  science  is  daily  bringing  into  use  for 
the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  earth  and  stimulating 
the  growth  of  plants,  no  competitor  has  yet  ap- 


peared that  is  capable  of  eontestmg  the  foremost 
place  which  decaying  vegetable  matters  have  held 
in  the  scale  of  manures  ever  since  the  art  of  agri- 
culture was  practised  by  man.  These  two  invalu- 
able properties  being  diily  considered  will  convince 
that  when  any  production  of  Nature  is  found  to  be 
useless  for  some  specific  purpose,  or  hurtful  to  any 
object  that  is  desired  to  be  attained,  the  conclusion 
must  not  be  drawn  that  it  is  on  that  account  to  be 
reckoned  some  careless  or  superfluous  item  thrown 
heedlessly  from  the  lap  of  Nature's  bounty,  and 
about  which  it  has  not  exercised  the  provisionary 
and  fitting  aptitude  that  is  so  abundantly  displayed 
in  the  stupendous  magnificence  and  minute  care 
that  pervade  every  fabrication  of  Nature's  work- 
shop. Nothing  more  powerfully  tends  to  elevate 
the  mind  of  man  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  Nature,  and  profound  and  serious  thoughts 
are  very  agreeably  relieved  by  passing  from  the 
grand  to  the  minute,  there  to  admire  with  equal 
adoration  the  plastic  hand  that  paints  the  crocus 
and  the  lilac,  and  which  has  essayed  its  art  in 
heaving  pile  upon  pile  to  form  mountains  almost  to 
scale  the  vault  of  heaven.  It  is  most  pleasing  and 
instructive  to  a  contemplative  mind  to  observe  and 
follow  the  graduated  scale  of  natural  objects  that 
daily  and  hourly  occur  for  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, beginning  with  the  lowly  plants  on  which  he 
treads,  and  which  he  may  think  are  useless,  and 
following  the  upward  course  of  Nature  till  he 
arrives  at  the  utmost  bounds  of  comprehension^ 
and  finally  loses  himself  in  immensity.  Such  a 
course  of  observation  and  reflection  is  most  neces- 
sary in  order  to  draw  just  conclusions  about  the 
works  of  Nature,  to  raise  the  ideas  above  a  mole- 
eyed  plodding  in  the  world's  mud,  and  the  clay- 
born  sympathies  and  cold  contemplations  that  are 
engendered  by  the  mind  being  chained  to  the  earth 
it  inhabits. 

The  word  "weed"  must,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood as  a  plant  that  is  useless  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, and  for  which  a  better  agent  has  been  found ; 
and  as  being  hurtful  to  another  plant,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  yet  known  to 
yield  the  purpose  that  is  desired ;  and  that  these 
plants  are  only  useless  and  hurtful  in  the  light  in 
which  we  view  them,  or  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  tillage  part  of  agriculture  is  formed  entirely 
of  a  continual  warfare  between  the  cultivator  and 
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the  weeds  that  grow  on  the  land;  and  as  in  fanning 
nothing  should  grow  except  what  is  sown,  the  effi- 
ciency of  cultivation  is  judged  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  useless  grov>ths  that  appear  on  the 
ground  ;  and  ns  the  removal  of  JiU  useless  vegeta- 
tion is  the  main  object  of  arable  culture,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  plants  that  are  included 
under  the  name  of  "  weeds*'  may  prove  userul  when 
accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  easiest  and 
most  approved  modes  of  eradication. 

AVeeds  being  many  in  number,  some  divisioh  or 
classification  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  eluci- 
date and  simplify  the  subject  and  i-eiieve  the 
memory.  Classification  must  be  simple,  concise, 
and  comprehensive,  being  designed  to  produce 
order  from  confusion ;  if  it  be  crowded  with  divi- 
sions and  details,  it  is  nothing  better  thah  the  ori- 
ginal mass,  and  burdens  but  does  not  relieve. 
Simplicity  presents  an  object  that  Is  easily  seen  and 
retained  in  view,  conciseness  reduces  the  object  to 
the  fewest  possible  parts,  and  comprehension  unites 
all  the  necessary  adjuncts  into  one  assemblage. 
Keeping  these  rules  in  use,  weeds  are  most  conve- 
niently classified  in  two  divisions :  1,  Annual ;  and 
fi)  Perennial.  Annual  plants  are  such  as  die  after 
perfecting  the  seeds  in  the  first  year.  They  pro- 
duce seeds  very  abundantly,  and  on  light  soils  ^ive 
much  trouble; 

Some  few  weeds  are  biennial,  or  perish  in  the 
second  year  after  perfecting  the  seeds.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  production  of  seeds  as  well  as  of 
plants,  anti  are  destroyed  with  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former  division.  Not  to  enlarge  the  clas- 
sification, these  plants  are  included  in  the  annual 
section,  and  the  distinctions  mentioned  as  the 
plants  are  treated. 

Perennial  plants  are  such  as  exist  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Some  have  the  property  of  perfect- 
ing the  seeds  annually,  without  being  thereby 
destroyed  5  others,  less  prolific  in  seeds,  have  the 
faculty  of  reproduction  in  their  vivacious  roots; 
while  several  plants  are  capable  of  increase  both 
by  seeds  and  roots.  The  plants  of  this  description 
are  much  more  troublesome  And  diflicult  of  destruc- 
tion than  the  two  former  divisions^ 

AYeeds  have  been  placed  in  many  divisidns :  as 
weeds  which  infest  tillage  lands,  which  grow  on 
pasture  grounds,  which  are  found  on  wastes,  road- 
sides, hedg:e  roots,  and  ditch  banks,  which  infest 
samples  of  corn ;  fallow  weeds,  rampant  weeds,  and 
weeds  which  never  rise  into  the  sickle.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  vague  and  indefinite,  as  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation  will  destroy  the  characters  that 
are  given.  The  proper  distinctions  must  be  strictly 
permanent,  and  independent  of  any  attachments. 
"When  the  character  is  liable  to  be  changed,  the 
division  is  useless  and  order  Is  lost.    The  single 


character  of  annual  and  perennial  is  persistent  in 
all  cases,  being  a  natural  ordination  and  never  sub- 
verted. That  foundation  being  preserved,  all  tbe 
other  attendant  qualities  that  have  been  used  as 
the  grounds  of  classification  will  be  meQiioDed 
under  the  bead  of  each  plant,  and  thus  ensure  all 
the  necessary  description  without  the  encumbrance 
of  so  many  heads  and  divisions. 

In  the  following  descriptions  of  plants^  the  Bcien- 
tific  character  is  given  in  order  to  suit  the  readers 
that  B^e  versed  in  botany ;  the  natural  pn  perlies 
are  related  to  please  the  observer,  who  may  not  be 
learned  in  science,  but  is  rurinus  in  rexDarks;  wbile 
the  physical  appearances  and  attendant  quslllief, 
with  the  means  of  extirpation,  are  exhibited  fdr  tbe 
use  of  the  practical  cttltivator)  who  only  seeks  to 
destroy  what  impedes  his  purpose^  without  any 
further  inquiry  or  entertainment  of  the  subject. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  fi>r  the  iotroduc- 
tion  of  the  botanical  descriptions,  $A  a  standard  tf 
general  reference,  by  which  every  description  must 
be  arranged  end  all  distinctions  settled.  Wiibott 
a  fixed  standard  no  underetandibg  could  be  macp, 
or  is  in  any  way  to  be  attained.  The  Jjmvirci&l 
names  of  plants  are  only  Ukiderstood  in  the  localitr, 
and  are  wholly  useless  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
district.  To  other  countries  the  language  is  wbolly 
unintelligible,  and  a  general  reference  tnust  be 
adopted .  That  it  may  be  little  known  or  not  knon n 
at  all  to  many  readers  is  no  fault  of  the  systen, 
but  of  the  negligence  that  has  not  teachtd  its 
elevation.  In  like  manner  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  have  been  adopted  fdr  scientific  pur- 
poses ;  because,  being  very  generally  studied,  the 
standard  of  reference  becomes  known  h>  the  learned 
of  all  nations. 

As  it  is  essential  to  ttftturcil  history  that  lli« 
nomenclature  be  univereal^  so  it  is  indispen.^ablc 
that  the  names  be  written  in  some  langUag^e  tbat  is 
universally  aeceseible  and  understood  by  all  pcitofis 
and  eountriesi 

Section  I. — Annual  IVeeds. 
1.  ColiMONCtticKWEED(or"Stelkrrt«edia"of 
botany)  is  ft  very  common  weed  on  light  soft  l(»a» 
that  hftve  been  abundantly  manured.  Tbis  genus 
of  plants  has  been  calW  **  Stellat  ia"  froni  thc*tar- 
like  form  of  the  flowers.  It  formed  tbe  "  Alsi«" 
of  the  older  botany,  and  so  called  becausfe  lbepl«nt 
grows  best  in  woods  and  shady  places.  Withering 
referred  It  to  the  "  Stellaria/'  Vpith  which  genus  it 
agrees  in  several  respects,  and  es|jecialiy  in  tbe 
capsules  opening  with  six  valveSi  The  Briwb 
Flora  also  refers  it  to  the  genus  "  SteWaHa,"  »b^ 
characteriees  it  under  the  name  ef  "  media."  1^ 
genus  "  Steliaria"  belonge  Vo  Ike  dass  and  order 
'•  Decandria  trigynfe"  laf  LinjilNi*^  and  to  tl»  »•" 
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tural  order  *'  CafyophyUeie''  of  Jussieu.  Generic 
chtractert  Ctlfs,  periafith  fiv«- leaved;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  concave,  acute,  spreading,  per- 
manent; corolla,  peUlfi  five,  two-parted,  fiat,  oblong, 
shnvelUng ;  stamina,  filaments  ten,  filiform,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  alternately  longer  and  shorter, 
anthers  roundish ;  pistil,  germs  roundish ;  styles 
three,  capillary,  spreading;  stigmas  obtuse ;  peri- 
carp, capsule,  ovate,  covered,  one-celled,  six-valved; 
seeds,  very  many,  roundish,  compressed.  Essential 
characters  Catyz>  five-leaved,  spreading;  petals, 
Ave^  two-parted;  capsule,  superior,  one-celled, 
many^seeded  ;  six-toothed  at  top. 

The  species  of  common  chickweed  assumes  very 
different  appearances  in  difieretll  soils  and  situa*' 
tions.  It  thrives  in  all  soils,  from  the  damp  and 
boggy  woods  to  the  driest  gravel  walk  in  gardens, 
and  is  often  seen  with  leaves  nearly  two  inches  long 
and  more  than  an  inch  broad,  and  the  height 
iiometimes  exceeding  half-a-yard.  llie  number  of 
stamens  is  uncertain :  in  damp  situations,  with  a 
northern  aspect,  Ihey  amount  to  ten ;  and  in  drier 
soils  and  in  more  sunny  exposures,  the  number  is 
usually  three  to  Rye,  The  leaves  are  ovated,  and 
the  stalks  procumbent,  having  the  lateral  line  alter- 
nately hairy.  When  the  flowers  first  open,  the 
]  eduncles  are  upright  t  as  the  flowers  go  oflf,  they 
hang  down  ;  and  when  the  seeds  Hpen  they  again 
become  upright*  The  flowers  open  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  noon,  bat  are  shut  during  lain. 
They  are  pendent  after  rain,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  rise  again.  At  night  the  leaves  approach 
in  pairs,  so  as  to  enclose  between  their  upper  sur* 
faces  the  tender  buds ;  and  the  two  upper  leaves 
but  one  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  are  furnished  with 
longer  ptiiolea  than  the  others,  so  that  they  can 
doac  upon  the  terminating  pair  and  protect  the  end 
of  the  branch.  This  is  always  mentioned  as  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  sleep  of  plants. 

llie  ''Stellaria  media"  is  distinguished  from  the 
"  Cemstiume''  by  the  number  of  ])istils,  and  by 
having  ihe  petals  shorter  than  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx ;  and  particularly  from  the  *'  Stellaria  ne* 
morum*'  by  having  the  stalk  alternately  hairy  on 
one  ^ide  only.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves  when 
boiled  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  spring 
spinach,  and  are  equally  wholesome.  Swine  are 
retf  fond  of  it,  cows  and  horses  eat  it,  sheep  are 
carelesa  of  it,  and  goats  refuse  it.  It  is  a  very 
grat^i  food  to  small  birds  and  young  chickers. 
and  it  is  eaten  by  many  insects.  Asa  medicine  it 
wu  formerly  used  very  extensively ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  is  now  reduced  to  swellings,  either 
alone  or  in  poultices.  The  medicinal  virtues  are 
acknowledged ;  but  the  active  matter  is  small  in 
comparfeon  with  the  grosaer  parts,  and  is  very 
d&fMM  «nd  diluted  in  the  herb. 


The  common  chickweed  is  an  annual  \.\hrA,  and 
flowers  almost  throughout  the  whole  year,  lu 
gardens,  or  dung-hills,  and  on  soft,  light,  loamy 
lands  that  have  been  abundantly  manured,  it  grows 
luxuriantly  and  sheds  a  profusion  of  seeds,  which 
are  round,  compressed,  yellow,  and  rough,  with 
little  tubercles,  and  thus  becomes  a  trouble soiru» 
weed.  On  soils  thai  suit  its  temper,  it  is  uiicoir- 
monly  tenacious  of  life;  and  if  the  weather  be 
damp  and  showery,  the  roots  immediately  adhere  to 
the  soil  and  the  plant  grows  afresh,  after  being  re- 
moved by  the  hoe  and  the  scu filer.  The  great 
object  is  to  prevent  its  perfecting  any  seed ;  but, 
as  it  grows  nearly  the  whole  year,  the  difliculty  is 
almost  insuperable.  It  is  very  hurtful  to  j'oung 
turnips,  clovers,  carrots,  and  all  slow-growing 
plants.  A  close  crop  of  vetches  smothers  it  very 
readily.  The  most  eflfectual  way  of  clearing  light 
lands  from  such  a  very  troublesome  weed,  is  to 
gather  the  plants  during  dry  weather,  after  being 
well  shaken  by  the  hand,  and  cleared  from  the 
adhering  earth.  I1ie  plant  is  naturally  juicy  and 
succulent,  and  upon  being  laid  into  a  heap,  it 
quickly  fierments  and  decomposes  into  an  earthy 
mass.  Cool  earths  may  afterwards  be  added,  as 
loam  and  eflfele  lime,  and  a  very  good  compost 
will  thus  be  obtained.  When  the  plant  is  pulled 
up  by  the  hoe  in  order  to  be  removed,  it  should  be 
full  grown,  but  before  the  seeds  are  formed, 

2.    THE    CORN   SPURREY, 

Or  "  Spergula  arvensis  "  of  botany,  is  a  plant  of 
much  notoriety,  both  as  a  weed  and  in  cultivation. 
ITic  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "  Decan- 
dria  pentagynia"  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order 
"  Caryophyllece  **  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx — perianth  inferior,  of 
fine  ovate,  obtuse,  concave,  spreading,  permanent 
leaves.  Corolla  —  petals  five,  ovate,  concave, 
spreading,  undivided,  larger  than  the  calyx. 
Stamina — filaments  ten,  rarely  but  five,  awl- shaped, 
shorter  than  the  corolla,  anthers  roundibh.  Pistil 
— germen  superior,  ovate;  styles  five,  somewhat 
reflexed,  thread-shaped ;  stigmas  thickish.  |Peri- 
carp — capsule  ovale,  covered  partly  by  the  calyx,  of 
one  cell  and  five  valveti.  Seeds  numerous,  globose, 
but  depressed,  surrounded  with  more  or  less  of  a 
notched  or  dilated  border. 

Essential  generic  character :  Calyx  of  five  leaves; 
petals  five,  undivided.  Capsule  superior,  ovate,  of 
one  cell  with  five  valves. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  "Ccrastium"  in 
having  undivided  petals.  Their  general  habit  also 
dififers  more  than  is  the  case  with  most  genera  of 
that  natural  order,  that  of  "  Spergula  **  nearly  ac- 
cording with  various  "  Arcnaric©,*'  from  which  the 
&tt  styles  only  distinguish  it.    The  smooth-seeded 

Spurrey  has  but  five  stamens. 

c  c  2 
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The  rough- seeded  Com  Spurrey,  the  plant  now 
mentioned,  is  the  most  common  species  in  Britain. 
Leaves  in  whorls,  forming  two  bundles,  about  eight 
in  each ;  stalks  of  the  fruit  reflezed.  Root  annua], 
small,  fibrous.  Herb  more  or  less  downy  and 
viscid,  very  various  in  luxuriance,  somewhat  suc- 
culent and  brittle,  with  a  branched,  round,  loosely- 
spreading  stem,  a  foot  in  length,  swelling  globular, 
whose  joints  are  beset  with  copious,  whorled,  linear, 
obtuse  leaves.  Panicles  many-flowered,  terminal, 
forked,  divaricated,  level-topped.  Flower-stalks 
downy,  strongly  reflezed  from  the  base  as  the  fruit 
ripens.  Stipules  in  pairs  at  the  jomts.  Calyx 
membranous  at  the  edge,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
white  petals.  Stamens  generally  ten,  sometimes 
five,  or  some  intermediate  number.  Capsule  al- 
most twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous, 
kidney-shaped  or  roundish,  swelling,  angular,  with 
an  obsolete,  not  dilated,  nor  membranous  border ; 
when  ripe  they  are  black,  and  rough  all  over  with 
minute  tubercles  or  bristles.  Poultry  are  fed  with 
the  seeds,  and  the  herb  serves  as  fodder  over  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Spurrey  is  a  very  troublesome  weed  on  a  light 
soil.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The 
bulk  is  not  great,  nor  the  growth  luxuriant;  yet  it 
is  quick,  and  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  produces 
seeds  in  a  very  plentiful  manner.  In  northern, 
damp  climates,  whole  fields  of  moorish,  light  soils 
are  so  much  infested  with  it,  that  the  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  often  wholly  destroyed.  In  such  cases 
of  an  abundance  of  the  plant,  the  gathering  it  off 
by  hand-shaking  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  re- 
lieving the  land  from  such  a  pest. 

A  larger  variety  of  the  Corn  Spurrey  is  cultivated 
as  excellent  food  for  milch  cows. 

3.   SPEEDWELL, 

In  the  ivy-leaved  species,  is  a  weed  of  importance 
on  soft  loams,  and  on  land  capable  of  producing 
both  wheat  and  green  crops.  The  plant  is  the 
*'  Veronica  hederifolia "  of  botany ;  the  genus 
Veronica,  which  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"  Diandria  monogynia"  of  Linnseus,  and  the  natu- 
ral order  "  Pediculares"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx — perianth  inferior,  of 
one  leaf,  in  four  (rarely  five)  deep,  lanceolate,  acute, 
sometimes  obovate,  permanent  segments.  Corolla 
of  one  petal,  wheel-shaped  ;  tube  almost  as  long 
as  the  calyx ;  limb  flat,  in  four  deep,  ovate,  unequal 
segments,  the  lowermost  narrowest,  the  opposite 
one  broadest.  Stamens — filaments  two,  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  spreading,  ascending, 
tapering  downwards;  anthers  roundish,  oblong. 
Pistil — ^germen  superior,  compressed ;  style  thread- 
shaped,  the  length  of  the  stamens,  declining;  stigma 
simple,  obtuse.    Pericarp — capsule  inversely  heart- 


shaped,  or  somewhat  optical,  compressed  in  the 
upper  part,  of  two  cells,  and  two  more  or  leu 
cloven  valves.    Seeds  numerous,  roundish. 

Essential  character  :  Corolla  four-cleft,  wheel- 
shaped,  the  lower  segment  narrowest.  Capsule 
superior,  of  two  cells. 

The  "  Speedwell "  is  a  very  natural  genus,  and 
an  extensive  one,  comprehending  eighty-five  species, 
which  are  commodiously  and  naturally  arraDged  hy 
their  inflorescence. 

The  ivy-leaved  Speedwell,  which  is  now  men- 
tioned as  a  weed,  has  the  flowers  solitary.  Leares 
heart-shaped,  flat  and  five-lobed.  SegmenU  of  the 
calyx  heart-shaped,  acute.  Seeds  cupped,  wrinkled. 
Root  annual,  small,  fibrous.  Flowers  pale  blue,  on 
long  solitary,  axillary  foot-stalks.  It  is  sometimes 
caUed  "  Small  Hen-bit,"  and  in  Norfolk  the  name 
is  "  Winter-weed." 

This  plant  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  seldom 
later.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Barbaiy,  and 
grows  in  gardens,  fields,  and  waste  grounds.  The 
presence  of  it  is  not  very  troublesome,  and  it 
yields  readily  to  cultivation  by  the  hand-hoe  and 
the  scufiier. 

4.   CROWSFOOT 

Is  a  weed  very  common  on  clay  lands  which  have 
an  upper  soil  of  a  soft  damp  nature.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  class  and  order  '*  Polyandria  Poly- 
gynia"  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  "Ranun- 
culacess"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  perianth,  of  fiw 
ovate,  concave,  somewhat  coloured,  deciduous 
leaves.  Corolla— petals  five,  obtuse,  polished,  with 
small  clawed  nectary,  a  cavity  in  each  petal  Just 
above  the  claw.  Stamina— filaments  very  nume- 
rous, half  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  firmlf 
united  therewith,  erect,  oblong  obtuse,  of  two  sepa- 
rate lobes.  Pistil—germens  numerous,  collected. 
into  one  head ;  styles,  none  ;  stigmas  reflexed, 
very  small;  pericarp,  none.  Receptacle  beset 
with  extremely  minute  stalks,  to  which  the  seeds 
are  attached.  Seeds  numerous,  naked,  iiregular, 
uncertain  in  figure,  with  a  reflexed  point. 

Essential  character  :  Calyx,  five-leaved.  Petals, 
five  to  eight,  with  a  honey-bearing  pore  in  the  claw 
of  each.    Seeds  naked. 

The  most  essential  mark  of  this  genus  is  the 
nectary,  the  rest  of  the  parts  being  uncertam.  The 
nectary  is,  in  some  species,  a  naked  pore ;  in  some 
it  is  bordered  with  a  cylindrical  margin;  in  others, 
closed  with  a  notched  scale. 

The  "  com  crowsfoot,"  or  "  Ranunculus  anren- 
sis"  of  botany,  has  the  root  annual  and  fibrous. 
Stem  one  or  two  feet  high,  much  branched,  many- 
flowered,  leafy,  nearly  smooth.  Leaves  of  a  light 
green  colour,  slightly  hairy,  stalked,  once  or  twice 
ternate,  as  weU  as  deeply  three-cleft,  the  oltimato 
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s^;xiienU  almost  linear,  entire,  or  rarely  notched. 
Flowers  small,  lemon-coloured,  stalked,  lateral  and 
terminal.  Calyx  spreadinfi^,  hairy.  Petals  oborate, 
yeined.  Fruit,  depressed.  Seeds  very  large,  com- 
pressed, with  erect  awl-shaped  hooked  beaks,  their 
sides  armed  with  numerous  prominent  awl-shaped 
prickles,  largest  towards  the  margin. 

The  genus  ''Ranunculus"  is  very  extensive, 
reaching  to  eighty-five  species,  of  which  fifteen  are 
natives  of  Britain.  The  species  are  all  herbaceous, 
generally  of  an  acrid  quality.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow.  They  grow  in  cold, 
temperate  climates,  and  some  of  the  plants  are 
Alpine.  The  whole  genus  is  very  conveniently  divi- 
ded into  two  sections,  by  the  form  of  the  leaves. 

The  species  now  noticed  as  a  weed  is  one  of  the 
most  virulent  of  its  genus,  especially  when  young — 
causing  inflammations  and  gangrene  in  the  stomachs 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  although  it  is  eaten  by  them  with 
great  avidity.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  is 
also  fatal. 

The  crowsfoot  produces  seeds  in  great  abundance; 
and  the  com  species  being  an  annual  plant.  Nature 
has  furnished  it  with  the  prohfic  seed-bearing 
quality  which  attaches  to  the  plants  of  that  period 
of  duration,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  short 
existence  of  the  stem.  No  process  of  summer  fal- 
lowing the  land  can  kill  the  numerous  seeds ;  and 
as  the  soils  on  which  it  grows  are  not  suitable  for 
drilled  green  crops,  there  becomes  a  necessity  that 
the  wheat  crop  be  drilled,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pulling  the  plants  by  hand  at  the  time 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  and  when  no  seed 
has  been  formed.  It  is  frequently  called  "  Hunger- 
weed,"  probably  from  its  growing  on  the  poorer 
soils. 

5.  THK   CORN  COCKLE, 

Or  "Agrostemma"  of  botany,  is  a  common  weed  in 
com  fields,  mostly  on  clayey  loams,  or  the  more 
loamy  wheat  fallows.  It  belongs  to  the  class  and 
order  "Decandria  pentagynia"  of  Linnaeus,  and 
to  the  natural  order  *'  Caryophyllese"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  —  Calyx  —  perianth,  one- 
leaved,  coriaceous,  tubulous,  five-toothed,  perma- 
nent. Corolla — petals  five,  claws  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  border  spreading  obtuse.  Sta- 
mina— filaments  awl- shaped,  five  alternately  later 
than  the  other  five,  inserted  into  each  claw  of  the 
petal ;  anthers  simple.  Pistil — germ  ovate  ;  styles 
— filiform,  erect,  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  stig- 
mas simple.  Pericarp— capsule  oblong,  ovate, 
covered,  one-celled,  five-valved.  Seeds  —  very 
many,  kidney-shaped,  dotted ;  receptacles  three,  as 
many  as  seeds,  the  interior  ones  gradually  longer. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  one-leaved,  coria- 
ceous. Petals  five,  clawed  border,  obtuse,  undi- 
vided.   Capsule  one-celled. 


There  are  four  species,  of  which  the  *'  Agrostem- 
ma  githago,"  or  corn  cockle,  or  campion,  is  the 
conunon  British  plant.  It  is  hirsute  or  hairy,  with 
calyx  longer  than  the  corolla,  petals  entire  or 
slightly  emarginate,  and  naked.  The  plant  is  a 
common  annual  weed  in  com  fields,  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
The  seeds  are  black,  with  a  surface  like  shagreen, 
and  appear  in  the  microscope  like  a  hedgehog  rolled 
up.  The  seeds  are  ripe  about  the  time  of  harvest, 
and,  from  the  size,  cannot  be  easily  separated  from 
the  com  in  sifting ;  the  farina  is  oily,  and  when 
ground  with  the  com  it  greatly  deteriorates  the 
flour.  Along  with  very  complete  fallowing  of  the 
land,  the  only  mode  of  extirpation  is  by  hand- 
weeding  and  by  drilling  the  grain  crops  for  that 
purpose.  The  plant  rises  to  height  early  in  the 
season,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  pulling  the 
stems  by  hand,  before  the  wheat  grows  to  exclude 
any  access  to  the  ground. 

6.  THK   POPPY, 

Or  "  Papaver  "  of  botany,  infests  some  soils  as  a 
weed,  in  the  com  species  of  the  plant,  or  the 
'*  Papaver  rhoeas,"  the  common  red  poppy  or  corn 
rose.  The  poppy  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"  Polyandria  monogynia  "  of  Linnseus,  and  the 
natural  order  "  Papaveracese  "  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx— perianth  inferior, 
ovate,  emarginate,  of  two  nearly  ovate,  concave, 
obtuse,  immediately  deciduous  leaves.  Corolla — 
petals  four,  roundish,  flattish,  spreading,  large, 
contracted  at  the  base,  alternately  smaller.  Sta- 
mina— filaments  numerous,  capillary,  inserted  into 
the  receptacle,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla; 
anthers  oblong,  compressed,  erect,  obtuse.  Pistil 
— germen  superior,  sessile,  large,  roundish  ;  style 
none;  stigma  depressed,  peltate,  flat,  radiated. 
Pericarp  —  capsule  oval,  or  somewhat  oblong, 
crowned  with  the  large,  flat,  permanent  stigma 
of  one  cell,  though  imperfectly  divided  into  many, 
bursting  at  the  top  by  numerous  orifices  under  the 
stigma.  Seeds,  numerous,  minute;  receptacles, 
longitudinal  folds  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
capsule,  equal  in  number  to  the  rays  of  the  stigma. 

Essential  character :  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  petals 
four,  stigma  radiated.  Capsule  superior,  of  one 
cell,  opening  by  the  pores  under  the  permanent 

stigma. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  poppy  plant — with 
the  capsules  bristly,  and  smooth.  The  corn  poppy 
belongs  to  the  second  section.  The  capsules  are 
smooth,  nearly  globular.  The  root  is  annual. 
Stem  about  two  feet  high,  branched,  clothed  all 
over  with  bristly  hairs,  that  all  spread  horizontally. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  often  in  some  degree  bi-pinna- 
tifid;  their  segmenU  oblong,  serrated,  and  cut; 
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more  or  less  hairy.  Flowers  digbtly  fetid,  and  of  a 
deep  and  most  brilliant  scarlet-red  colour.  Capsule 
qnite  smooth  and  eren,  short  and  abrupt,  with  a 
many-rayed  stigma. 

The  poppy  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  perfect 
a  large  proportion  of  seeds.  It  delights  to  int>w 
on  waste  grounds,  and  on  badly-managed  culti* 
vated  fields.  Good  tillage  soon  destroys  iL  Clover 
and  tares,  which  are  cut  while  the  poppy  is  in 
HoweTf  generally  eradicate  it.  It  will  increase 
rapidly  if  the  seeds  be  allowed  to  ripen.  In  some 
seasons  the  plant  appears  in  great  abundance,  and 
in  others  not  a  plant  will  be  seen. 

The  heads  or  capsules  of  thia  plant  are  yet  re- 
tained in  use  as  an  opiate ;  especially  a  red  sjrrup 
is  made  of  the  flowers,  which  serves  as  a  mild 
soporific  for  children. 

7.   WILD   MUSTARD 

Is  an  annual  weed,  of  much  annoy..nc8  on  some  of 
the  best  soils.  It  is  the  "  Sinapis  "  of  botany, 
which  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "  Tetrady- 
namia  siliquosa"  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural 
order  "  Cruciferse  "  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx  —  perianth  inferior, 
spreading  divided  into  four  linear,  concave,  chan- 
nelled leaves,  forming  a  cross ;  deciduous.  Corolla 
cruciform,  of  four  rounded,  flat,  spreading,  un- 
divided petals,  with  erect  linear  claws,  scarcely 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Nectary  composed  of 
four  ovate  glands,  one  on  each  side  between 
the  shorter  stamen  and  the  pistil,  and  one  each 
side  between  the  longer  stamen  and  the  calyx. 
Stamina  —  filaments  six,  awl-shaped,  erect,  the 
two  shorter  ones  opposite ;  anthers  3rect,  spread- 
ing, pointed.  Pistil  —  germen  superior,  cylin- 
drical; style,  the  length  of  the  (rermen  and 
heiprbt  of  the  stamens  ;  stigma  capitate,  undi- 
vided. Pericarp — pod  oblong,  inflated  unequally 
at  the  lower  part,  rough,  of  two  cells  and  two 
valves,  partition  generally  twice  as  long  as  the 
valves,  large,  compressed.  Seeds  numerous, 
globular. 

Essential  character:  Caly.v,  widely  spreading; 
claws  of  the  petals  straight ;  nectariferous  glands, 
four ;  pod  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  the  partition 
longer  than  the  valves. 

The  "  Sinapis,"  or  wild  mustard,  diflTers  chiefly 
from  the  "  Brassica,"  or  turnip  plant,  in  having 
a  spreading  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  jietals 
erect. 

The  "  Sinapis  arvensis,"  or  the  wild  mustard  of 
the  fields,  has  the  root  annual,  fusiform ;  a  stem 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  and  a-half  in  height, 
upright,  rough,  with  a  few  stiff  hairs  or  bristles, 
bent  somewhat  downwards.  Branches  spreading. 
Leaves  petioled,  rugged,  serrate;  sometimes  en- 


tire^ but  most  iirequently  jagged  at  ^e  haie»  ind 
■ometimea  lyrate  or  phmatifid.  Flowsrs  at  the  end 
of  the  stem  and  branches  in  a  clustersd  eorymb, 
each  on  a  pedicle  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and 
slightly  hispid ;  corolla  always  yellow.  Siliqaei 
spreading,  slightly  hairy,  or  somelimss  smooth, 
torose  or  swelling,  ending  in  a  short,  comprcisedi 
ensiforra,  grooved  beak.  Seeds,  dark-broira, 
shining,  eight  or  nine;  extremely  pongent,  lad 
well  known  under  the  name  of  **  Darham  n»is< 
tard.**  It  flowers  in  Jane  and  July,  bat  oeai< 
sionally  in  all  open  weather,  and  forms  a  rery 
troublesome  weed  on  heavy  moist  eom  lands.  The 
seeds  are  of  an  oily  natnre,  and  remain  dormaot  in 
the  soil  for  an  indefinite  time  if  buried  belonr  the 
depth  of  six  inches.  On  being  bronght  by  deep 
ploughing  near  to  the  light  of  day,  the  plants  ap- 
pear in  such  abundance  as  to  overran  and  smother 
any  growing  crop.  They  may  be  destroyed  before 
seeding,  and  winter  tares  being  cut  when  the 
flower  is  in  blossom  will  much  help  to  destroy  it; 
and  if  a  crop  of  turnips  follows  the  tares,  the 
charlock  will  be  well  nigh  destroyed.  The  crops 
being  drilled,  the  blossomed  plants  must  be  pulled 
by  hand,  and  carried  from  the  field  ;  for  the  seedi, 
if  only  half  perfected,  will  grow  with  much  readi- 
ness. 

The  classical  name  in  English  is  "wild 
mustard  ;'*  but  it  is  variously  called,  in  prorincial 
language,  charlock,  garlock,  warlock,  chadlock, 
cadlock,  and  kedlock.  The  young  plants,  and  par- 
ticularly the  tender  tops  before  they  flower,  are 
boiled,  and  eaten  as  greens  by  the  peasants  in 
Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  England. 

8.     GROMWELL, 

Or,  the  "  Lithospermum"  of  botany,  is  a  plant  of 
frequent  growth  on  soft  lands  on  a  clayey  bottom, 
mostly  adapted  for  wheat.  The  plant  belongs  to 
the  class  and  order  ^*Pentandria  monogynia"of 
LinnsBus,  and  the  natural  order  '*  Boragineae"  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx --perianth  five-parted, 
oblong,  straight,  sharp,  permanent;  divisions 
awl-shaped,  keeled.  Corolla ^ one-petalled,  funnel- 
form,  length  of  the  calyx.  Tube,  cylindric; 
border,  half-five-cleft,  obtuse,  upright ;  throat,  per- 
forated, naked.  Stamina  —  filaments  five,  very 
short;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent,  covered.  Pistil 
— germs  four;  style  filiform,  length  of  the  st> 
mens;  stigma  obtuse,  emarginate.  Pericarp  none. 
Calyx  grown  larger  upright,  containing  the  seeds 
in  its  bosom.  Seeds  foiur,  rather  oblong,  obtuse, 
gibbous. 

Essential  character  :  Calyx  fine-parted.  Co- 
rolla funnel-form,  perforated  at  the  throat,  naked. 

The  "  Corn  GromweU,"  "  Bastard  Alkanet,"  or 
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the  **  lithofiperiBura  arvense",  has  the  seed  ovate, 
wrinkled.  Calycine  leaflets,  lanceolate.  Corollas 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
sharpish,  hispid.  Root  annual,  small,  and  not 
much  branched.  The  bark  abounds  with  a  deep 
red  dye,  which  stains  paper  and  linen.  Stem  up- 
rif^ht,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  round  or  slightly 
angular,  rough,  with  close-pressed  halrs«  often 
much  branched  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
lanceolate,  entire,  rigid,  aeisile,  roughj  with  bristly 
hairs  close-pressed  standing  out  from  the  edge. 
Flowers  solitary,  nearly  sessile  'm  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  CoroUa  small  and  white,  with  five 
swellings  round  its  orifice.  Seeds  brown,  rugge^i 
rather  covered  with  hard  tubercles  than  wrinkled 
—two,  three,  or  four,  but  generally  three,  with  one 
abortive ;  when  there  are  four  seeds,  two  are  found 
abortive,  and  iix  divisions  in  the  calyx. 

This  plant  fiowers  from  May  to  July,  snd  in 
some  places  it  is  pretty  abundant.  Being  annual, 
the  seeding  only  has  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
wheat  crops  being  drilled,  the  blossomed  plants 
must  be  pulled  by  hand.  The  seeds  are  not 
numerous,  and  a  well-executed  summer  fallowing 
of  the  land  will  do  much  in  eradicating  the  tribe  of 
sparingly-seeded  plants. 

9.    RAQWORT, 

Or  the  *'  Senecio"  of  botany,  is  a  very  common 
weed  in  Britain,  and  grows  in  most  soils  and  situ- 
ations. The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Syngenesia  polygamia  superfiua  of  Linneus,  and 
the  natural  order  "  Corymbiferss"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character ;  Common  calyx — calyculate, 
conical,  truncated ;  scales,  awl-shaped,  numerous, 
parallel,  and  contracted  into  a  cylinder  at  the  upper 
part,  contiguous,  equal,  not  so  numerous  at  the 
base,  but  imbricated,  withering  at  the  tip.  Corolla 
compound,  higher  than  the  calyx ;  florets  of  the 
disk  perfect,  tubular,  numerous,  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  five-cleft  reflexed  limb ;  those  of  the  radius, 
if  any,  female,  ligulate,  oblong,  slightly  three- 
toothed.  Stamina— in  the  perfect  florets,  filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  small;  anthers  cylindrical, 
tubular.  Pistil,  in  all  the  florets,  germen  ovate;  style 
thread  shaped,  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigmas 
two,  oblong,  revolute.  Pericarp  none,  except  the 
conical,  converging  calyx.  Seeds  In  both  kinds  of 
florets  alike,  solitary,  ovate,  crowned  with  capillary 
long  down.    Receptacle  naked,  flat. 

Essential  character:  Receptacle  naked.  Down 
simple.  Calyx  cycllndrical,  many-leaved,  equal, 
scaly  at  the  base.     Scales  dead  at  the  tip. 

The  "  Senecio  vulgaris,*'  or  "  common  groundsel," 
belongs  to  the  first  section  of  the  genus.  "Flowers 
without  a  radius,''  scattered.  Leaves  situated  in 
a  pinnate  form,  toothed,  embracing  the  stem.    Root 


annual,  fibrous.  Stem  erect,  branched,  leafy,  some- 
what panicled,  round,  angular,  either  smooth,  or 
clothed  with  a  cottony  down  like  the  back  of  the 
foliage.  Leaves  alternate,  bright  green,  radical  ones 
stalked  ;  those  of  the  stem  sessile,  auriculate. 
Flowers  terminal,  scattered,  or  panicled,  yellow. 
Seeds  furrowed,  pubescent,  more  than  2,000  on  one 
plant;  Seed— down  sessile,  rough.  The  great  pe- 
euliarity  in  the  genus  "  Senecio,"  of  having  the 
scales  of  the  calyx  withered,  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  present  species,  whose  flower 
buds  and  young  tops  are  the  food  of  many  small 
birds,  both  wild  and  domestic. 

The  common  Groundsel  flowers  throughout  the 
year,  almost  in  any  soil  and  situation.  It  delights 
most  in  soft,  damp  situations,  as  compost  heaps  of 
earths,  or  land  of  the  above  texture.  The  root 
being  annual,  it  only  remains  to  prevent  the  seed 
being  perfected,  by  very  sareful  and  repeated  hoe- 
ings  and  scuffling  of  the  drilled  crops.  Where 
such  weeds  are  very  numerous,  the  best  way  is  to 
cut  them  with  the  hoe  when  in  full  flower,  and 
carry  them  oflf  the  field. 

10.  SOWTHIBTLB, 

Or  "  Sonchus"  of  botany,  sometimes  grows  luxu* 
riantly  among  corn  crops.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
elass  and  order  "  Syngenesia  Polygamia  Squalls" 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  "  Cichoracen" 
of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Common  calyx,  imbricated, 
bellying,  of  numerous  linear,  unequal  scales  ;  co- 
rolla, compound.  Imbricated,  uniform  ;  florets  all 
perfect,  numerous,  equal,  of  one  petal,  ligulate, 
linear,  abrupt,  with  five  teeth.  Stamina — filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  short ;  anthers  united  into  a 
cylindrical  tube.  Pistil  —  germen  nearly  ovate  } 
style  thread-shaped,  the  length  of  the  stamens  ; 
stigmas  two,  reflexed.  Pericarp  none,  except  the 
calyx,  closing  in  to  the  form  of  a  depressed  globe, 
with  a  conical  point.  Seed  solitary,  rather  oblong, 
down,  capillsry,  sessile.     Receptacle  naked. 

Essential  character  :  Receptacle  naked,  calyx 
imbricated,  swelling  at  the  base.  Seed,  down, 
simple,  sessile. 

The  "  Sonchus  arvensis,"  or  "  Corn  Sowthistle," 
is  a  frequent  weed  in  damp  loams.  The  root  is 
creeping,  fleshy,  and  milky,  running  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  diflicult  of  extirpation. 

The  "  Sonchus  oleraceus,"  or  the  common  "  Sow- 
thistle,"  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  former 
species,  and  is  a  very  common  weed  in  cultivated 
lands.  Flower-stalks  downy,  imperfectly  umbellate ; 
calyx  smooth ;  leaves  runcinate,  toothed.  Root 
annual,  spindle-shaped.  Herbage  smooth,  brittle, 
milky,  very  various  with  respect  to  luxuriance,  and 
the  number  of  teeth,  lobes,  or  prickles  about  the 
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edges  of  its  leaves ;  their  segments,  however^  are 
almost  always  acute  and  runcinate.  Flower-stalks 
axillary,  terminal,  rather  cyroose  than  umbellate, 
clothed  when  young  with  soft,  white,  dense,  cobweb- 
like deciduous  down.  Corolla  lemon-coloured. 
Seeds  angular,  with  crenate  ribs,  numerous,  up- 
wards of  11,000  on  one  plant. 

"  Thistles  "  are  easily  eradicated  by  a  careful  at- 
tention in  killing  the  roots,  and  by  preventing  the 
perfection  of  seeds  in  cutting  the  stems  when  the 
flowers  are  in  blossom.  The  seeds  are  numerous, 
and  are  easily  carried  about  by  the  wind,  and  con- 
sequently no  plants  must  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  hedge  sides  and  ditch  banks;  for  lanes  and 
roadsides  often  produce  seeds  to  infest  the  adjoin- 
ing fields. 

11.  Knot  Grabs, 

Or  the  ''  Polygonum "  of  botany,  is  not  an  un- 
common weed  on  tillage  lands.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  class  and  order  "  Octandria  Trigynia  "  of 
Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  "  Polygoneas "  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx — perianth  inferior,  of 
one  leaf,  turbinate,  internally  coloured,  in  five  deep, 
ovate  obtuse,  permanent  segments.  Corolla  none, 
unless  the  calyx  be  taken  for  such.  Stamina — fila- 
ments, generally  eight,  awl-shaped,  very  short; 
anthers  roundish,  incumbent.  Pistil  —  germen 
superior,  triangular ;  styles,  mostly  three,  thread- 
shaped,  very  short;  stigmas  simple.  Pericarp 
none,  the  calyx  folding  over  the  seed.  Seed  one, 
acute,  with  three,  rarely  only  two,  angles. 

Essential  character  :  Calyx,  in  Aye  deep  seg- 
ments, coloured,  petal-like,  peimanent.  Seed  one, 
superior,  angular,  covered  by  the  calyx.  Stamens 
and  styles  uncertain  in  number. 

The  most  common  species  is  called  "Aviculare," 
from  the  gratefulness  of  its  seeds  to  small  birds. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  roadsides,  on  sandy 
and  gravelly  soils,  and  also  on  cultivated  fields,  and 
covers  much  ground  where  the  natural  plants  have 
been  destroyed.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  styles 
three.  Leaves  elliptic,  lanceolate,  rough-edged; 
ribs  of  the  stipules  remote ;  stem  procumbent, 
herbaceous.  The  crimson  flowers  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  very  beautiful  under  a  magnifier.  The 
root  is  annual,  and  of  an  astringent  taste,  and  once 
reckoned  of  some  medical  virtue,  but  now  wholly 
superseded.  All  quadrupeds  are  fond  of  the  plant, 
and  hence  it  is  called  "  knot-grass,"  although  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  real  grasses. 

The  seeds  are  numerous,  and  the  habits  are 
trailing,  and  the  mode  of  extirpation  consists  in 
preventing  its  seeding,  by  a  timely  cutting  of  the 
plants.  It  is  not  among  the  most  toublesome  of 
weeds. 


The  Black  Bindweed,  or  *'  Polygonum  convohQi 
lus,''  is  often  found  as  a  weed  on  cultivated  fields. 
It  is  annual,  and  twines  round  the  stems  of  plants 
to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  with  a  stem 
roughish,  angular,  and  somewhat  branched.  The 
prevention  of  the  seeds  being  perfected,  by  means 
of  a  careful  and  constant  culture,  is  the  sure  means 
of  eradication. 

12.  FUMITORT, 

Or  the  "  Fumaria"  of  botany,  is  a  common  and 
very  abundant  weed  on  soft  loams  of  the  best 
quality.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"  Diadelphia  Hexandria  **  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
natural  order  "  Papaveracese"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx — ^perianth  inferior, of 
two  equal  small  leaves,  mostly  deciduous,  often 
coloured.  Corolla  tubular,  ringent,  of  two  petals, 
each  lobed  and  spreading  at  the  extremity,  gibbons, 
and  holding  honey  at  the  base,  variously  formed  in 
difiTerent  species.  Stamina — filaments  six,  capiUaij, 
united  into  two  sets  by  their  broad,  elongated, 
membranous  bases,  sheathing  the  germen ;  anthers 
small,  roundish,  vertical.  Pistil — germen  roundish 
or  oblong ;  style  curved  or  oblique ;  stigma  obtose. 
Pericarp—pod  of  two  valves  and  one  cell.  Seeds 
one  or  more,  roundish. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  in- 
ferior ;  corolla  ringent,  gibbous,  and  honey-bearing 
at  the  base,  each  filament  bearing  three  anthers. 

The  "  common  fumitory,"  or  "  Fumaria  offici- 
nalis," flowers  from  April  to  August,  and  later, 
with  very  elegant  pink  blossoms,  variegated  with 
spots  of  dark  red  and  of  green.  Pericarp  one* 
seeded,  racemed ;  stem  difiTuse.  It  is  annaal,  but 
not  reckoned  a  very  troublesome  weed,  though  often 
very  abundant  on  good  soft  loams.  After  being 
cut  by  the  hoe  in  the  drills,  the  plants  should  be 
carrieid  off  the  field,  as  in  damp  weather  the  roots 
again  take  hold  ;  and  the  seeds  are  perfected  after 
the  cultivated  plants  are  full  grown  and  the  culture 
has  ceased.  This  method  of  carrying  away  the 
plants  applies  to  many  annual  weeds,  which  are 
generally  of  a  vivacious  nature. 

13.  MBLILOTj 

Or  the  "Trifolium  melilotus"  of  botany,  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed  in  some  corn-growing  districts. 
Legumes  naked,  racemed,  two-seeded,  wrinkled, 
acute ;  root  annual,  strong,  woody ;  stem  upright, 
grooved,  yellowish-green,  two  feet  high  or  more, 
with  spreading  alternate  branches. 

The  Mel'dot  clovers  form  the  first  division  of  the 
genus,  having  the  legumes  naked  and  many- 
seeded. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
by  waysides,  in  pastures,  and  in  corn-fields.  It  » 
a  very  injurious  corn  weed;  flowers  ^in  June,  and 
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the  seed  ripen  with  the  corn;  and  being  groand 
with  the  gnun,  the  flour  of  wheats  gets  a  strong 
and  unpleasant  taste.  But  it  is  a  good  pasture 
pUmt :  horses  are  very  fond  of  it;  cows^  sheep,  and 
swine  eat  it;  and  bees  delight  to  draw  its  nectary. 
It  propagates  very  readily  by  the  root  and  seeds, 
and  therefore  careful  fallowing  of  the  land  by  the 
modes  already  recommended  becomes  necessary 
for  its  extirpation. 

14.  FKVSRFXW, 

or  **Pyrethrum"  of  botany,  is  a  very  common 
weed  on  com  fields.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class 
and  order  "  Syngenesia  polygamia  superflua"  of 
Linnsus,  and  the  natural  order  "  Corymbiferce"  of 
Jnssieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  hemisphencalj  imbri- 
cated, the  scales  close  pressed,  rather  acute,  mem- 
branous at  the  edges.  Corolla  compound,  radiated  ; 
florets  of  the  disk  perfect,  numerous,  tubular,  funnel- 
shaped,  mth  five  spreading  segments — those  of  the 
radius  more  than  twelve,  female,  ligulate,  elliptic, 
oblong,  three-toothed.  Stamina  in  the  perfect  florets 
— filaments  ^ve,  capillary,  very  short;  anthers 
united  into  a  cylinder,  hardly  so  long  as  the 
corolla.  Hstil — germen  in  all  the  florets,  obovate ; 
style  thread-shaped,  longer  than  the  stamens; 
stigmas  two,  divaricated,  abrupt;  pericarp  none, 
the  calyx  remaining  unaltered  ;  seeds  nearly  alike 
in  all  the  florets,  oblong,  quadrangular,  each 
crowned  with  an  erect  membranous  more  or  less 
lobed  border  ;  receptacle  naked,  dotted,  convex. 

Essential  character :  Receptacle  naked ;  seed 
crowned  with  a  membranous  margin ;  calyx 
hemispherical,  imbricated  with  sharpish  scales, 
bordered  with  a  membrane. 

The  "  corn  Feverfew"  or  *'  scentless  May  weed," 
the  "  Pyrethrum  inodorum,''  has  the  leaves  pin- 
nate in  many  capillary  segments  ;  stem  branched, 
spreading ;  seed,  crown  entire ;  root  tapering, 
annual ;  branches  somewhat  corymbose,  each  termi- 
nated by  a  rather  large  flower  with  long  white  rays 
and  a  prominent  yellow  disk. 

This  weed  grows  mostly  on  gravelly  soils,  and 
flowers  in  autumn.  Cutting  up  the  plants  by  the 
hoe  in  drilled  crops  will  prevent  the  seeds  being 
perfected ;  and  when  perfect  seeding  does  happen, 
the  seed  must  be  very  carefully  separated  from  the 
grain  by  winnowing,  and  destroyed  by  burning. 

15.  MARIGOLD, 

or  the  "  Chrysanthemum"  of  botany,  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed  in  some  soils.    The  plant  be 
longs  to  the  class  and  order  "Syngenesis  Poly- 
gamia Superflua"  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural 
order  "  Corymbiferse"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx  common,  hemispheri- 
cal, imbricated  ;  interior  scales  larger  by  degrees. 


innermost  membranous.  Corolla  compound,  radi- 
ated ;  florets  of  the  ray  female,  and  strap-shaped — of 
the  disk  hermaphrodite,  funnel-shaped,  spreading 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamina  &ye,  capillary,  very 
short;  anthers  forming  a  hollow  cylinder.^  Pistil— 
germ  egg-shaped;  style  filiform,  longer  than  the 
stamens;  stigmas  two,  obtuse,  revolute;  seeds, 
one  to  each  floret,  oblong,  not  crowned  with  a  mar- 
ginal rim ;  receptacle  naked,  dotted,  convex. 

Essential  character :  Receptacle  naked  ;  seed 
without  a  marginal  ring;  calyx  hemispherical, 
imbricated ;  scales  dilated  at  the  margin,  mem- 
branous. 

The  "Com  Marigold,"  or  the  "Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum,"  has  the  leaves  embracing  the  stem, 
glaucous,  laciniated  near  the  summit,  toothed  at 
the  base ;  root  annual,  spindle-shaped,  small ;  stem 
one  or  two  feet  high,  branched,  angular ;  leaves 
oblong,  variously  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  laciniated, 
rarely  entire ;  flowers  large,  terminal ;  scales  of 
the  calyx  with  a  broad,  membranous  edge  ;  florets 
of  the  ray  inversely  heart-shaped,^Bpreading  ;  seeds 
furrowed. 

The  plant  is  annual,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
October.  It  has  many  provincial  names— corn 
marigold,  yellow  or  golden  cornflower,  yellow 
bottle,  huddle,  or  the  yellow  bottle  in  Norfolk  ; 
golds,  goulds,  or  gowls  in  the  midland  counties ; 
goulans  or  goldins  in  the  north  of  England ;  and 
gules,  gools,  guils,  or  yellow  gowans  in  Scotland, 
from  the  golden  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  seeds 
are  very  plentifully  produced,  which  vegetate 
wherever  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  may  be  very 
easily  destroyed,  like  other  annual  seedling  weeds, 
by  early  and  complete  fallowing,  to  bring  the  seeds 
forward,  and  then  destroying  the  plant.  The  root 
being  annual,  the  production  of  seeds  has  only  to 
be  guarded  against. 

16.  BLUEBOTTLE, 

Or  the  "  Centaurea"  of  botany,  is  sometimes  found 
as  a  weed  on  corn-  fields.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
class  and  order  "  Syngenesia  polygamia  frustranea" 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  "Cinaro- 
cephallae"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  common,  imbricated 
roundish  scales  variously  terminated.  Corolla—- 
compound  floscular  florets  differing  in  form ;  those 
of  the  disk  hermaphrodite,  numerous ;  those  of 
the  ray  fewer,  loose,  larger,  funnel-shaped,  con- 
stantly abortive ;  tube  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets 
filiform,  border  bellying,  oblong,  erect,  terminated 
by  five  linear  erect  segments ;  tube  of  the  abortive 
florets  slender, gradually  enlarging;  recurved  border 
oblong,  oblique,  unequally  divided.  Stamens  of 
the  hermaphrodite  florets:  filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  short;  anthers  united  into  a  hollow  cylinder 
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tb«  length  of  the  p«Ul— *of  the  abortive  iorttt 
none.  Plftil  of  the  former  \  germ  erotll  j  etyle 
filiform^  the  length  of  the  etemene }  eiigma  very 
obtuse,  projecting^  in  a  point,  in  many  apeciee  bifid 
—of  the  latter:  germ  very  email,  fttyle  scarcely 
any,  stigmaa  none.  Seeds  of  the  fertile  florets 
solitary;  down  in  most  species,  feathered  or 
capillary ;  receptacle  bristly. 

Essential  character i  Receptacle  bristly)  florets 
of  the  ray  Ainnel- shaped,  longer,  abortive. 

The  <<eom  centaury'*  has  a  stem  one  or  two  feet 
high,  erect,  much  branched,  eomewhat  woolly) 
calyxes  serrate;  leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  the 
lowest  toothed )  root  annual,  fibrous,  black ; 
leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  somewhat 
woolly )  root  leaves  entire )  lower  etem  Itaves  oftsn 
pinnatlfid  or  toothed,  upper  ones  always  entire ) 
flowers  terminal,  solitary,  peduncled;  florets  of 
the  disk  purplish,  regular ;  anthers  black ;  florets 
of  the  ray  funnel- shaped,  always  blue  when  wild ) 
calyx  eggoshaped,  scales  lanceolate.  Seeds  even, 
down,  many  leaved,  unequal,  scabrous,  reddish. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and  is  easily 
extirpated  by  constant  hoeing  to  prevent  the  per- 
fecting of  seeds ;  and  the  root  being  annual,  there 
is  no  dread  of  propagation  from  that  organ.  The 
oldest  writers  notice  this  plant,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  under  various  names.  It  is  not  very 
abundant  in  the  growth,  but  the  appearance  attracts 
notice. 

17.    CHAMOMILKi 

Or  stinking  May-weed,  the  "  Anthemis"  of  botany, 
belongs  to  the  class  and  order  '*  Syngenesis  poly* 
gamia  snperflua,"  of  linDseus^  and  the  natural 
order  "  Corymbifene*'  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  common,  hemis- 
pherical) scales  linear,  subequal)  corolla  com* 
pound,  radiate  ;  coroUules  hermaphrodite,  tubular, 
numerous  in  a  convex  disk ;  females,  more  than 
five  in  the  ray.  Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite, 
funnel-shaped,  fine-toothed,  erect;  of  the  female, 
ligulate,  lanceolate,  sometimes  three-toothed. 
Stamina  in  the  hermaphrodite— filaments,  five, 
capillary,  very  short ;  antherae,  cylindrical,  tubu- 
lar. Pistil  in  the  hermaphrodites  :  germ  oblong, 
style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  stigmas 
two  reflex — in  the  females :  germ  oblong,  style 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  hermaphrodites ;  stig- 
mas two,  revolute.  Pericarp  none;  calyx  un- 
changed. Seeds  solitary,  oblong,  downmargined 
or  none,  receptacle  chafly,  convex  or  conical. 

Essential  character:  Receptacle  chafiTy,  down 
none  ;  calyx  hemispherical,  nearly  equal,  floscules 
of  the  ray  more  than  five. 

The  "corn  chamomile,"  or  the  ''Anthemis 
arvensis,*'  has  the  receptacles  conic ;  chafiTs  bristle- 
shaped,    seeds     crown*margined,    leaves    thinly- 


downed.  Root  annual  or  biennial.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  As  this  plant  prodnces  an  abun- 
dance of  seeds,  and  the  root  often  lasts  for  two 
years,  the  extirpation  of  it  requires  a  doable  c&ra 
in  gathering  the  roots  by  hand  picldng  of  tbe 
fallowed  lands,  and  to  prevent  the  perfectinfr  of  tbe 
seed  by  cutting  and  pulling  the  plant  during  iu 
growth .  In  drilled  grain  crops  the  weed  will  appear 
in  bulk,  though  not  in  flower,  to  be  palled  by  hand 
before  the  crop  shuts  out  any  aecess  of  operation. 

18.   HOG-WBED, 

Cows  parsnip,  "  Heracleum"  of  botany,  ia  a  weed 
very  often  found  in  low  damp  meadows  of  soft 
ground.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
'*  Pentandra  digynia"  of  linna^us,  and  the  natural 
order  "  UmbelllferaB"  of  Jussieu, 

Generic  character ;  Umbel  of  many  rays,  very 
large,  partial,  flat;  general  involucre  of  maoy 
leaves,  deciduous,  partial*  halved  on  the  outside; 
its  leaflets  from  three  to  seven,  linear  lanceolate,  tbe 
outer  onea  longest  Perianth  scarcely  discernible. 
Corolla  universal,  not  uniform,  radiated.  Flowen 
for  the  most  part  all  fertile,  partial  j  of  tbe  disk, 
equal,  of  five,  inflexed,  hooked,  emarginated 
petals ;  of  the  radiua,  unequal,  of  five,  oblong, 
hooked  petals,  the  outer  ones  largest,  and  most 
deeply  cloven.  Stamina — filaments  five,  larger 
than  the  petals  of  the  disk ;  anthers  small  Pistil— 
germen  inferior,  nearly  ovate;  styles  two,  approx- 
imated, abort  I  stigmas  simple.  Pericarp^fniit 
elliptical,  compressed,  emarginate,  striated  on  each 
aide  in  the  middle.  Seeds,  two,  ovate,  compresaedi 
somewhat  leafy  at  the  edge. 

Essential  character:  Fruit  elliptical,  notcbed, 
compreseed,  striated,  dilated  in  the  margin.  Eovers 
radiant)  petals  notched,  with  an  inflexed  point ; 
general  involucre  deciduous. 

The  *'  common  cow's  parsnip,"  or  "  Heracleum 
spbondylium,"  has  the  leaves  pinnate  or  ternate, 
hairy,  downy,  and  whitish  beneath }  leaflets  dilated, 
pinnatifid,  cut,  and  serrated,  heart-shaped  at  its 
base.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial,  tap-sbaped, 
whitish)  stem  erect,  branched,  leafy,  stout,  hollow, 
furrowed,  and  rough,  about  four  fett  higb.  Dr- 
Sibthorp  found  it  in  Greece,  growing  in  wet  placet, 
as  mentioned  by  Dioscondes,  It  is  a  native  of 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  genua  of  tbe 
most  gigantic  umbelliferous  plants.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  food 
with  rabbits  and  swine;  kine,  goats,  and  sbeep 
also  eat  them,  but  horses  are  not  fond  of  them. 

This  weed  may  be  gradually  weakened  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  annually  cutting  it  in  its  early 
growth.  The  tap  roots  may  be  split  and  destroyed 
by  pushing  salt  down  the  incisions;  and  the  whole 
roots  may  be  dug  up  in  a  conical  turf  of  earth,  the 
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root  and  rooHeU  canfnlly  MpuiAed  and  ramovod^ 
when  the  fiuih  it  fiUed  into  the  bole,  and  the 
l^ass  turf  relaid.  This  plan  will  be  the  qnickett 
and  the  most  certain. 

19*   YELLOW  RATTLE. 

Or  the  "  Ehinanthus"  of  botany^  is  a  very  common 
weed  on  moist  meadows.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
class  and  order  "Didynamia  angiospermia*'  of 
Linn»us»  and  the  natux^  order  "  Pedicularea"  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx*  perianth  inferior,  of 
one  ]eaf«  roundish,  inflated,  compressed,  four  cleft, 
permanent;  corolla  of  one  petal,  hngent,  tube, 
rather  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  limb 
gaping,  compressed  at  the  base;  upper-lip  helmet- 
shaped,  compressed,  emarginate,  narrower;  lower 
spreading  flat,  trifid  half  way  down,  obtuse,  the 
middle  segment  broader.  Stamina  —  filaments 
four,  the  length  of  the  upper-lip,  the  two  shorter 
ones  concealed  under  it ;  anthers  incumbent,  cloven 
on  one  side.  Pistil — germen,  superior,  ovate, 
compressed  ;  style  thread-shaped,  longer  than  the 
stamens,  but  standing  between  them ;  stigma  ob- 
tuse, indexed.  Pericarp:  capsule  obtuse,  erect, 
compressed,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves,  gaping  at 
the  margins ;  partition  contrary.  Seeds  numerous, 
compressed. 

Essential  character :  Calyx  inflated,  compressed, 
fourtoothed.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  compressed. 
Seeds  imbricated,  flat. 

The  "  Cockscomb  yellow  rattle,"  or  the  Rhi- 
nanthus  crista  galli,  has  the  root  annual,  small, 
with  small  fibres.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth. 
Stem,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  four- cornered, 
mostly  stained  with  dark  purple ;  leaves  in  pairs  ; 
spike  terminating,  leafy.  Bractea  like  the  leaves, 
only  broader  at  the  base,  and  more  deeply  cut  in. 
Flowers  not  always  strictly  opposite,  on  short 
peduncles.  Calyx  remarkably  large,  inflated,  of  a 
pale  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  strong  ribs,  and  a 
network  of  veins.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx — yellow,  except  the  tube,  which  is  white,  and 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  upperlip,  which  is  dirty 
blue;  anthers  awnless,  but  very  hairy;  germs 
smooth,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  membranaceous 
nectary.  Capsule  rounded,  emarginate  at  the  top, 
two-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  from  eight  to  twelve 
in  each  cell,  kidney- shaped.    It  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  gets  the  name  of  "Yellow  Rattle,*' 
from  the  rattling  of  the  ripe  seeds  in  the  capsule ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  called  "  Rattle  Boxes" 
in  Ireland.  It  is  sometimes  called  "Penny  Grass," 
and  in  Yorkslure  "  Hen  Penny,"  from  the  shape 
and  sise  of  the  seed-vessel,  like  a  silver  penny. 
The  name  of  "  Cockscomb"  is  derived  from  the 
appeal  ance  of  the  upper  leaves  or  bracts  which  ac- 


eompany  the  flowev.  Having  no  quality  toreeom- 
mend  it  for  graaing,  h  should  be  carefully  extir- 
pated by  the  meadow  being  graaed  for  three  or  fonr 
years,  to  prevent  the  seeding,  and  by  cutting  with 
the  scythe  any  plants  that  may  escape  the  bite  of 
the  grating  animals.  It  shoots  up  into  seed  stems. 
The  root  is  annual,  or  at  most  biennial. 

20.    EYSBItlQHT, 

or  the  Euphrasia  of  botany,  grows  very  abundantly 
on  dry  pastures.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and 
order  Didynamia  Angiospermia  of  Linns&us,  and 
the  natural  order  "Pediculares"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx — perianth  of  one  leaf, 
inferior,  cylindrical,  four -cleft,  equal,  permanent. 
Corolla  of  one  petal,  ringent,  tube  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  upper  lip  concave,  notched-«lower,  spreading, 
deeply  three-lobed,  its  lobes  equal  and  obtuse, 
notched.  Stamina — filaments  four,  thread*  shaped, 
situated  close  under  the  upper  lip;  anthers  of  two 
lobes,  the  lobes  unequally  spinous  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremities. Pistil— germen  superior,  ovate;  style 
thread- shaped,  agreeing  in  form  and  situation  with 
the  stamens;  stigma  obtuse,  undivided.  Pericarp 
— capsule  ovate,  oblong,  compressed,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves ;  the  partition  contrary  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute,  roundish,  longitudinally 
striated. 

Essential  character:  Calyx -^cylindrical  four- 
toothed,  equal:  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  cloven- 
lower  three-lobed,  the  lobes  cloven.  Anthers 
bearded,  with  unequal  spines.  Capsule,  ovate,  ob« 
long.    Seeds  striated. 

Two  species  abound  in  British  pastures— the 
"  Common  eyebright "  or  the  Euphrasia  ofli- 
cinalis,  and  the  *'  Red  eyebright"  or  the  Eu- 
phrasia odontites.  The  former  has  the  leaves 
ovate,  marked  with  lines,  sharply  toothed;  rout 
annual;  stem  from  two  to  four  inches  high,  or 
more ;  upright,  round,  hoary,  purple,  for  the  most 
part  branched,  in  opposite  pairs.  Leaves  opposite, 
sessile,  obtuse,  convex  above,  concave  beneath, 
finely  ciliate  about  the  edge,  slightly  hirsute  on 
each  side,  above  somewhat  glossy.  Flowers  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  short  peduncles,  opposite, 
forming  a  spike  or  raceme  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches  and  stem.  It  differs  much  in  size  and 
colour  of  the  corolla,  which  varies  to  quite  white 
and  yellow ;  it  is  more  or  less  branching,  and  some- 
times wholly  unbranched.  It  seems  to  have  been 
unnoticed  by  the  ancients,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  foundation  for  the  old  notion  of  its  being  useful 
in  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

The  plant  flowers  from  July  to  September,  and 
grows  very  common  on  heaths,  and  other  dry 
pastures,  especially  on  a  chalky  soil.  It  sheds  a 
fair  quantity  of  ready  growing  Seeds ;  and  the  root 
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being  annual,  the  prevention  of  seeds  being  per- 
fected offers  the  only  way  of  eradicating  the  plant. 
Top-dressings,  with  well-prepared  composts,  have 
always  the  effect  of  banishing  weeds,  and  of  bringing 
forward  the  useful  grasses.  Close  graving  of  the 
land  with  sheep  has  the  same  effect,  and  the  folding 
of  the  animals  regularly  over  the  field  will  produce 
a  very  good  herbage,  which  will  last  for  several 
years.  This  is  a  very  cheap  and  effectual  mode  of 
restoring  neglected  and  worn-out  pastures,  where, 
for  special  reasons,  the  ploughing  up  of  the  sward 
is  omitted  or  forbidden. 

21.      TREACLB   MUSTARD, 

Or  the  Thlaspi  of  botany,  is  not  uncommon  as-  a 
weed  in  meadows  and  pastures.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  class  and  order  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa 
of  Linnseus,  and  the  natural  order  Cruciferse  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx  —  perianth  inferior, 
of  four,  ovate,  concave,  somewhat  spreading,  deci- 
duous leaves.  Corolla— cruciform,  equal,  of  four 
obovate  petals ;  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with 
narrow  claws.  Stamina — filaments  six,  but  half 
the  length  of  the  corolla ;  the  two  opposite  ones 
still  shorter;  anthers  pointed.  Pistil — germen  supe- 
rior, roundish,  compressed,  emarginate ;  style 
simple,  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse. 
Pericarp  —  pouch  compressed,  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  emarginate,  the  style  being  mostly  the 
length  of  the  notch,  in  which  it  stands ;  of  two 
cells;  the  partition  lanceolate;  and  the  valves  boat- 
like, with  more  or  less  of  a  dilated  keel.  Seeds — 
several  in  each  cell,  pendulous,  inserted  into  the 
sutures ;  roundish,  compressed. 

Essential  character :  Pouch  compressed,  emar- 
ginate, inversely  heart-shaped ;  its  valves  boat-like, 
keeled.    Seeds — several. 

"  The  common  penny  cress,"  or  smooth  Mithri- 
date  mustard,  or  the  Thlaspi  arvense,  has  the 
pouch  orbicular,  compressed,  entire  at  the  base. 
Leaves  oblong,  toothed,  smooth.  It  is  annual,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  small  and 
tapering.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth ;  above  a 
foot  high,  branched.  The  stem  leafy,  angular 
upwards.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  clasp- 
ing the  stem  with  their  arrow-shaped  bases ;  their 
edges  wavy  and  toothed.  Flowers  numerous, 
small,  white.  Pouch  large,  erect,  almost  perfectly 
orbicular.  Seeds  numerous.  The  warm,  pungent 
taste  of  the  plant  is  combined  with  a  disagreeable 
garlick-flavour. 

The  root  being  annual,  it  only  remains  to  guard 
against  the  perfecting  of  the  seeds  by  frequent 
cutting  of  the  gromng  stems  with  the  scythe. 

22.   GOOSB-ORAB8, 

Or  "  Ladies'  Bedstraw/'  is  the  Galium  of  botany-— 


a  plant  of  the  daaa  and  order  Tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  of  Linns^us,  and  the  natural  order  Rubiacete 
of  Juasieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx --perianth  supeiior, 
minute,  of  four  equal  teeth;  sometimes  wanting. 
Corolla,  of  one  petal,  wheel-shaped,  deeply  foar- 
deft,  acute;  tube,  scarcely  any.  Stamina— fila- 
ments four,  awl-shaped,  inserted  into  the  corolla, 
shorter  than  the  segments ;  anthers  simple.  Pistil 
— germen  of  two  grains;  style  thread-shaped, 
cloven  halfway  down,  as  long  as  the  stamens; 
stigmas  globose.  Pericarp  two  dry  cohering  globose 
berries;  seeds  solitary,  large,  kidney-shaped. 

Essential  character :  Corolla  of  one  petal,  flat, 
superior.    Seeds  two,  roundish. 

The  present  notice  is  the  Galium  aparine,  or 
common  rough  "  Ladies'  Bedstraw,"  and  has  many 
names,  as  "Cleavers,"  "Clevers,"  "CliTere," 
"Catchweed,"or"Scratchweed;"  also  "Hariff," 
or  rather  "  Hairrough,"  from  its  roughness ;  and 
from  being  a  favourite  food  or  medicine  of  geese, 
it  has  been  called  "  Goose-grass,*'  "  Goose-share," 
and  "  Gosling  weed."  The  plant  grows  commonlj 
in  hedges  and  on  cultivated  grounds,  and  is  well 
known  by  adhering  to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact 
with ;  and  hence  the  names  that  have  been  first 
mentioned.  The  succulent  plant  has  no  smell ;  bat 
the  taste  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat  acrid.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  throughout  the  summer,  and 
part  of  autumn.  Leaves  in  eights,  lanceolate; 
keels  scabrous,  with  prickles  pointing  backwards. 
Joints  villose.  Root  annual.  Stem  four  feet  high, 
or  more,  weak,  and  supporting  itself  upon  other 
plants ;  brittle-jointed ;  the  joints  villose  at  tbe 
base;  the  angles  are  set  with  pellucid  prickles, 
pointing  downwards.  It  is  very  much  branched, 
and  tbe  branches  are  opposite.  Leaves  six  or  ei^ht 
in  a  whorl,  eight  to  ten,  or  four  to  seven,  accordiog 
to  various  authors. 

This  genus  of  plants,  chiefly  European,  hare 
long  been  reckoned  to  be  medicinal,  curdling  milk, 
remonng  the  impurities,  and  good  in  scorbutic, 
scrofulous,  and  cutaneous  afiTections.  The  seeds 
have  seen  substituted  for  cofiTee.  The  roots  will 
dye  red,  and  tinge  the  bones  of  birds  with  the  same 
colour.  The  tops  are  an  ingredient  in  broths,  in 
order  to  purify  the  blood. 

The  weed  is  very  troublesome  in  young  quickset 
hedges,  which  it  frequently  overgrows  and  chokes. 
Hence  the  growth  intrudes  into  ploughed  lands. 
But,  being  annual,  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  being 
cut  or  plucked  up  early ;  for  it  begins  to  seed  in 
June.  The  seeds  are  round,  and  very  rough,  and 
attach  themselves  readily  to  flannel  screens,  by 
which  means  com  may  be  cleansed  from  theo. 
When  the  autumn  vegetation  of  the  seeds  takes 
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place,  the  plants  are  generally  killed  by  the  winter 
ploughing.  The  seeds  that  survive  the  winter  pro- 
duce the  pests  of  the  farmer,  in  scrambling,  climb- 
ing weeds,  that  seldom  fail  to  make  way  through 
the  thickest  masses  of  foliage,  obtain  a  serious 
hold,  and  drag  down  the  crop.  The  plant  is  seldom 
found  on  strong  clays,  and  chiefly  on  good  light 
and  porous  loams.  Where  it  has  been  largely  in- 
troduced by  neglect,  the  weed  is  very  troublesome 
and  pernicious,  but  is  easily  managed  by  constant 
care  and  effort. 

The  above  list  of  annual  weeds  will  be  found  to 
comprehend  the  chief  plants  of  that  designation 
which  infest  the  cultivated  lands  that  are  used  in 


grass  or  in  tillage.  The  frequency  and  sise  of 
plants  compel  the  notice  of  their  existence,  as  ob« 
jects  that  impart  any  damage  by  their  presence : 
the  very  smallest  vegetable  growths  are  beneath 
that  observation,  by  reason  of  the  minute  existence 
not  rising  in  opposition  to  other  plants  that  are 
more  specifically  valuable.  This  consideration  has 
been  duly  remembered  in  compiling  the  list  now 
given  of  annual  weeds,  in  which  the  descriptions, 
properties^  and  appearances  have  been  selected  with 
care,  and  stated  with  the  utmost  possible  concise- 
nesB.  The  modes  of  extirpation  are  the  results  of 
practical  experience,  and  the  most  approved  and 
efBcient. 


(lb  be  eontinuid.) 


ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    HORSES. 


Sib, — ^Aa  it  is  from  proper  treatment  when  yoong 
that  much  of  a  horse's  future  value  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  consequently  the  profit  or  loss  that  will 
accrue  from  the  pursuit  of  breeding,  we  cannot  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  every  item  calculated 
to  secure  the  desired  object.  The  most  profound 
judgment  may  be  exercised  in  selecting  useful  and 
valuable  animals  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
species ;  every  attention  may  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
geny; everything  connected  with  the  speculation 
may  be  progressing  propitiously,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture may  be  destroyed  by  a  single  act  of  inadvert- 
ency. It  is  preparing  the  young  stock  by  degrees 
— imperoeptibly,  as  it  were — for  the  work  for  which 
they  may  be  adapted,  that  facilitates  their  maturity, 
and  secures  them  in  a  great  measure  from  casual- 
ties and  infirmities  which  must  be  expected  in 
those  which  are  called  upon  to  perform  hard  labours 
without  proper  and  systematic  preparations.  It  is 
the  proportion  of  exercise  or  work  that  each  animal 
is  capable  of  enduring  at  certain  ages,  and  under 
certahi  circumstances,  discreetly  directed,  that  will 
contribute  greatly  towards  making  them  robust  and 
useful.  Many  of  the  practices  very  commonly  adopted 
when  breaking  in  young  horses  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce inconceivable  injuries,  and  add  to  the  category 
of  items  other  reasons  to  those  already  mentioned, 
for  the  discredit  that  has  been  expressed  concerning 
our  present  breed  of  horses.  Breeders  may  rest  as- 
sured we  are  in  possession  of  the  material,  if  they 
will  adopt  the  proper  means  of  manufacturing  it. 
The  plan  of  breaking  colts  which  is  open  to  so  much 
censure  is  something  according  to  this  fashion  :  the 
poor  creature,  when  three  or  perhaps  four  years  old, 
emaciated  by  the  scanty  provision  upon  which  he  has 
been  sustained  during  the  winter,  in  a  cold  farm- 


yard, without  adequate  shelter  or  exercise  of  any 
kind,  is  dispirited  and  weak  :  in  that  plight  he  is 
pronounced,  and  with  perfect  truth,  not  to  be  in  a 
fit  state  to  undergo  the  exertions  which  naturally 
attend  the  process  of  breaking.  In  the  month  of 
May  he  is  turned  into  a  pasture  field,  to  fill  himself 
to  repletion  with  succulent  herbage,  and  he  becomes 
fat.  The  most  suitable  time  of  the  year  for  the 
purpose  now  under  consideration  is  lost.  The  exer- 
cise which  the  animal  takes  under  such  circum- 
stances is  very  inconsiderable.  However  large  pas- 
ture fields  may  be,  horses  very  seldom  move  faster 
than  a  walk  in  search  of  their  food,  unless  urged  by 
some  exciting  cause.  In  this  state,  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  August — before  which  period  the 
tutelage  of  the  animal  ought  to  have  been  completed 
— ^it  is  now  to  be  commenced  with.  The  colt-breaker 
is  called  in,  and  a  bargain  struck  for  his  services. 
The  remuneration  being  inadequate,  the  poor  animal 
suffers  in  the  first  instance,  and  his  master  in  the 
end.  The  first  task  the  colt  is  put  through  is  lunging, 
which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  moderate 
duties  of  a  lesson,  is  extended  to  very  hard  work. 
The  colt-breaker  has  not  time  to  treat  his  charge 
considerately,  and  he  hurries  on  with  his  undertaking 
regardless  of  all  consequences,  except  that  of  re- 
ducing the  animal  to  subjection  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  poor 
creature  b  backed  and  ridden.  Fat,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  exertion,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  he 
melts  like  butter  in  the  sun.  His  system  is  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  bear  the  arduous  tasks  imposed  upon 
him,  and  his  limbs  fail.  Eeplete  with  the  humours 
he  has  acquired  at  grass,  the  arterial  system  is  de- 
ranged, and,  participating  in  the  general  debility,  the 
legs  fill|  and  give  unequivocal  testimony  of  esta- 
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blislied  vreakneaSk  ts  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
joints  fihotild  become  hot  And  infiamed)  or  even  that 
lameness  should  ensne  f  Before  the  ednoation  it 
half  completed)  rest  becomes  imperative*  The  animal 
is  again  turned  out,  and  doomed  to  pass  another 
winter  of  privation  and  indolence.  The  succeeding 
summer  the  process  of  breaking  is  renewed,  when  it 
is  supposed  the  younr;  horse,  having  attained  a 
greater  age,  haa  gained  more  strength ;  but,  not 
haying  been  well  kept,  maturity  is  not  established  in 
the  ratio  it  ought  to  be*  The  colt-breaker  has  now 
another  pretext  for  an  extra  charge ;  so  that  his  fees 
at  las^  amount  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  regular 
average.  After  a  few  hasty  lessons,  the  young  hone 
is  reported  perfectly  quiet  to  ride,  that  he  will 
carry  master  as  quiet  as  a  sheep,  and  forthwith 
master  rides  him  to  fairs,  markets,  and  other  places, 
sometimes  going  long  distances,  and  at  others  not  giv- 
ing the  animal  work  or  exercise  at  all.  When  not 
required  to  be  ridden,  the  young  horse  ia  turned  out. 
Under  such  treatment,  no  animal  can  be  in  condition. 
In  his  paces  he  will  be  mw  and  uncultivated.  If 
sold,  it  must  be  at  a  low  price,  commensurate  with 
the  intrinsic  value,  or  he  must  be  kept  as  the  far- 
mer's riding  nag.  In  either  of  those  cases,  the 
breeder  is  dissatisfied,  and  condemns  the  speculation 
as  an  unprofitable  investment,  which,  with  such  ma- 
nagement, undoubtedly  it  is.  But  now  let  us  con- 
sider what  results  may  be  expected  from  more 
rational  treattoent.  If  properly  kept  during  the 
winter,  vrith  a  comfortable  hovel  or  loose  box  for 
bhelter,  and  a  convenient  place — either  a  yard,  pad- 
dock, or  small  dry  pasture  field — for  exercise  when- 
ever the  weather  is  inviting,  and  regularly  supplied 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  com  and  hay,  the 
young  horse  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  ))laced 
under  the  care  of  the  breaker  at  an  early  period 
of  the  spring.  Thus  much  time  is  gained.  That 
functionary  being  adequately  requited  for  his  ser- 
vices, should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  moderation  in  lunging  his  young 
pupil.  That  is  a  species  of  exercise,  when  properly 
restricted,  highly  beneficial  5  it  rendei's  the  horse 
active,  docile,  and  familiar !  but  if,  as  too  often 
happens,  it  is  practised  to  excess,  it  causes  him  to 
be  dull,  dispirited,  and  x>t  a  sulky  temper,  llic 
bteaker  having  pcribrmcd  his  part,  the  animal  may 
be  used  for  riding  about  the  farm,  short  journeys, 
a;nd  for  any  kind  of  ligiit  and  easy  work.  His  ser- 
vices «ee  how  equivalent  to  his  keep;  and  being 
brought  to  this  kind  of  use  at  an  eariy  age,  the  ad- 
ditional expense  whfch  has  been  bestowed  upon  him 
fof  the  winter's  keep  is  more  than  Compensated. 
The  fallowing  winter  he  shouhi  be  kept  at  moderate 
woik,  after  which  it  may  be  expedient  l&  cffi?et  a 
sale ;  Xit,  if  the  maximum  of  his  value  is  to  be  reri'- 
ise4)  and  he  is  ^^efy  promiMvg^  it  v^t^  he  fidvisaMe 


to  keep  him  till  he  is  five  years  oM,  up  to  vrbicli 
time,  proper  work  and  good  ridmg  will  enhtiice  faii 
value. 

Much  may  be  done  with  young  horftef  in  ihe  ny 
of  cultivating  their  good  manners  and  forvardbg 
their  education— r.r  breaking,  as  it  is  usually  tenned 
—before  the  aid  of  the  colt-breaker  Is  required. 
The  extent  to  which  this  is  capable  of  bein^  accon- 
plislied  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
establishment.    K  it  be  one  of  magnitude,  aa  effi* 
cient  and  experienced  servant  forms  a  acccsfarr 
portion  of  the  concern,  and  he  will  probably  be 
capable  of  conducting  the  ordeal  of  breaking  without 
the  assistance  of  one  who  makes  it  his  profasion. 
Foals  should  be  accustomed  to  familiarities,  ionLnc, 
and  kind  usage,  from  their  birth ;  and  if  that  kind 
treatment  be  continued  as  they  grow  up,  they  will 
occasion  very  little  trouble  when  the  time  arrives  for 
them  to  be  broken.      Before  that  operation  is  com- 
menced, it  is  desirable  that  a  bit  should  be  placrd  in 
the  young  animal's  mouth.    Any  plain  snaffle  of 
sufficient   substance  answers  the  purpose.  There 
should  not  be  any  reins  attnched  to  it ;  it  should  be 
merely  suspended  by  the  head-picoe.    The  colt  will 
thus  learn  to  play  with  the  bit,  which  will  tend  vert 
materially  to  the  establishment  of  a  good  rcontb, 
care  being  observed  that  the  bit  is  suspended  evenlT 
by  the  proper  length  of  the  head-piece.    This  may 
be  adjusted  by  any  quiet,  good-tempered  person  to 
whose  care  the  young  creature  is  intrusted,  and  may 
be  left  on  from  one  to  two  hours  daily.    A  loose 
box,  hovel,  or  small  yard  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  the  purpose.    It  would  be  inapplicable  to  these 
columns  to  enter  into  all  the  details  and  minntis  of 
breaking ;  but  I  will  mention  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
custom,  though  a  very  prevalent  one,  when  a  youa? 
horse  is  first  bitted,  to  make  use  of  reins,  which  are 
drawn  tight.  A  colt  breaker,  when  employed,  should 
therefore  be  cautioned  against  it,  for  it  will  c3n» 
the  pupil  to  contract  a  habit  of  leaning  on  the  bit, 
and  probably  create  a  one-sided  mouth.    By  such 
treatment,  many  colts  will  take  a  position  in  one 
comer  of  the  box  or  hovel,  and  tliere  stand  m 
sulk ;  whereas  if  the  bit  be  used  as  I  have  recom- 
mended, they  will  champ  and  yArf  with  it  freely, 
tlwieby  promoting  that  sensibility  of  mouth  which  is 
essential  to  future  perfection.    Breaking  to  harness 
may  be  considered  necessary  with  such  horses  as  are 
adapted  for  carriages ;  and  their  scrrices  aflcr  they 
are  three  years  old  may  be  advantageously  called  in 
requisition  on  the  farm.    Their  first  introduction 
should  never  be  to  a  noisy,  heavy  cart.    The  pl«« 
which  I  have  adoj)ted  with  invariable  sncccss  h« 
been  to  put  the  harness  on  so  that  the  animal 
may   become    quite  familiar  to  It  in  the  stabfe, 
after  wkich    I    have  a   cord    attached   to  each 
twee.-  'Th^    lioifse'    Is    then    led   «rt   by  an 
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as6i6taal»  andT  anoiher  man  mih  tlie  cords 
in  his  haads  offers  a  slight  resistance  as  the 
animal  moves  f<Mirard ;  by  this  initiation  the  alarm 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  collar 
againat  the  shoulders  is  avoided,  as  the  man  who 
holds  the  cords  can  instantly  rdax  them  if  necessary » 
After  two  or  three  lessens  of  this  kind,  neither 
trouble  nor  danger  need  be  apprehended  in  putting 
the  animal  to  any  employment  calculated  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  education  in  the  art  of  drawing. 

Young  horses  which  are  promising  to  make  hunters 
should  be  taught  to  leap  at  an  early  age,  during  the 
process  of  breaking ;  by  this  custom  much  risk  is 
aToided,  and  the  animals  arc  rendered  by  far  more 
perfect  in  the  accomplishment.  Irish  horses  arc 
proverbially  good  fencers;  and  the  way  they  are 
made  so,  as  I  am  informed,  is  in  the  following  man- 
ner ; — The  breaker  walks  behind  the  colt  with  a  pjur 
of  long  reins,  adjusted  similar  to  those  used  for 
driving,  and^  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  literally  drives 
the  animal  over  the  ^nces  :  this  may  be  very  well, 
so  far  as  teaching  the  pupil  to  jump ;  but  it  is  attended 
with  one  very  great  disadvantage,  for  it  inculcates  a 
habit  of  stopping  short  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is 
cleared.  Two  evils  arise  from  this  :  if  the  rider 
who  is  mounted  upon  a  horse  which  has  acquired 
that  propensity  Is  not  on  his  guard,  he  will  very  pro- 
bably perform  a  summersault  in  the  air,  to  his  own 
discomfiture  and  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
Touching  the  second,  a  perfect  hunter  should  go 
steadily,  on  most  occasions  rather  slowly  up  to  his 
fences ;  but  on  landing  he  should  be  qnick  on  hk 
l^s,  so  that  he  may  get  into  his  stride  with  the 
least  delay  possible.  The  Irish  system  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  teach  this  method.  The  pkn  which  I  have 
always  found  the  most  successful  has  been  to  put  a 
caveseon,  with  a  long  rein  attached  thereto,  on  the 
young  one,  and  lead  him  over  small  fences  ;  an 
assistant  is  in  attendance  with  a  whip,  to  be  used 
only  on  emergencies.  A  few  oats,  an  apple,  or  a 
piece  of  carrot,  are  appropriate  rewards  for  good  ser- 
vices. I  must  here  introduce  a  caution  when  leading 
a  horse  over  a  fence — ^never  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
The  stem  gaze  of  a  man*s  eye  will  abash  any  animal, 
and  at  a  time  when  eocoutagement  is  desired  it  should 
be  most  scrupulously  avoided.  It  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  those  lessons  which  are  attended 
by  kindness  are  more  quickly  learnt  and  retained 
than  Wiose  whi6h  are  forced  with  severity.  Coolness 
13  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  in  a  good 
hunter,  and  that  cannot  be  instilled  unless  the  in* 
fitmctor  possesses  it  himsdf;  lessons  whieh  are 
accompanied  by  iconfusion^  hurry,  and  violeBoe  must 
natnreJly  inculcate  alarm.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  leading-rein  is  that  the  horse  is 
not  suddenly  checked  the  moment  he  is  over  the 
fence ;  and,  if  of  sufficient  lengtJi,  it  may  be  used 


for  the  purpose  of  teaching  young  horses  to  jump  a 
few  ditches  to  great  advantage^  by  lunging  them. 
Blind  ditches  should  be  frequently  selected  for 
tuition,  always  allowing  the  young  horse  plenty  of 
timei  which  will  enable  him  to  feel  for  them  with  his 
feet,  and  he  will  soon  learn  the  nature  of  the  impedi- 
ments When  a  horse  has  cleared  a  fence  neatly  and 
carefully  Onee  or  t^vice^  he  should  not  be  required  to 
repeat  it ;  that  should  finish  his  morning's  task,  or 
he  should  .be  taken  to  one  of  a  different  kind. 
Neither  should  he  be  Worked  till  he  is  weary,  for 
nothing  will  more  effectually  beget  carelessness. 
Many  gentlemen  exclaim — "The  best  method  of 
making  a  hunter  is  taking  him  out  with  the  hounds." 
I  beg  to  differ  from  them.  I  have  generally  ob- 
served that  those  who  make  the  observation  ride 
horses  which  know  their  business  before  they  pur- 
chase tbem. 

Horses  may  be  taught  the  first  rudiments  much 
more  satisfactorily  without  hounds,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  their  notice  but  the  object  which 
they  are  required  to  aoeomplish.  With  hounds^ 
there  k  constant  excitement ;  and  high-couraged 
horses  will  frequently  acquire  the  bad  habit  of  rush- 
ing wildly  at  their  fences,  and  by  so  doing  encounter 
many  very  unnecessary  falls.  A  man,  whether  he 
be  master  or  servant,  may  be  the  most  careful  and 
judicious  rider  in  the  world ;  he  may  ride  his  pro- 
tegi  quietly  up  to  a  fence  with  the  intention  of  taking 
it  coolly,  when,  just  at  the  moment,  up  comes  some 
hard-riding  impetuous  aspirant  to  notoriety,  and 
rushes  by  the  young  one,  to  his  utter  confusion  and 
dismay ;  this  excites  the  emulation  of  the  latter,  and 
a  fall  or  a  scramble  is  the  result.  There  are,  like- 
wise, many  persons  of  high  and  low  degree,  having 
the  characters  of  being  first-rate  performers  over  a 
country,  who  do  not  possess  the  talent  of  teaching 
hones.  Few  persons,  in  reality,  possess  the  ability. 
The  colt  breaker  is  very  frequently  deputed  to  this 
office ;  but  he  is  generally  the  worst  individual  that 
can  be  selected.  With  a  thick  skull,  heavy  hands, 
his  daring  attuned  with  gin,  a  sharp  pair  of  spursi 
and  a  tremendous  whip,  he  sallies  forth  to  msJ^e  a 
high-couraged  horse  into  a  hunter.  Highly  excited 
by  the  novelties  which  surround  him — the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  the  galloping  of  other  horses,  the  halloos^ 
and  the  cracking  of  whips — the  generous  creature 
becomes  impetuous.  This  the  inconsiderate  rider  in 
vain  attempts  to  restrain,  by  sawing  away  at  the 
animal^s  mouthy  which  at  length  bec(Mnes  insensible, 
but  he  is  infuriated  from  pain ;  by  this  time  the 
valour  and  the  gin  have  made  their  escape  simulta- 
neously, and  neither  man  nor  horse  is  in  a  fit  state 
to  encounter  a  fence>  much  less  to  clear  it  with 
coolness  and  precision.  Breeders,  who  are  not 
sportsmen,  would  do  far  better  by  confining  the 
himting  instmcticmB  of  their  horses  to  what  they 
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can  teach  them  with  the  leading-rein,  than  by 
deluding  themselves  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  gain  any  benefit  by  having  them  ridden 
with  hoonds  by  colt  breakers.  Timber-jumping, 
which  is  an  essential  accomplishment  in  a  hunter, 
cannot  be  taught  so  effectually  by  any  other  means 
as  leading  over  a  bar,  stiles,  and  gates.  After  a 
young  horse  has  been  sufficiently  broken,  the  breeder 
cannot  adopt  a  better  plan  than  that  of  riding  him 
about  his  farm,  occasionally  taking  him  over  little 
fences ;  this  will  teach  him  his  business,  and  promote 
condition.  The  steadiest  and  best  hunters  I  have 
ever  met  with  have  been  treated  in  this  manner; 


and  when  they  are  really  aooompltBhed  they  com- 
mand a  remunerative  price.  The  very  common  com- 
plaints made  by  breeders  and  farmers,  that  they  can- 
not obtain  what  they  consider  the  full  value  of  thdi 
horses,  is  in  most  cases  unfounded.  They  allege 
that  when  gentlemen  or  dealers  resell  the  same 
horses,  they  obtain  more  money.  That  is  verj 
true ;  but  previously  to  doing  so,  the  condition, 
appearance,  and  education  of  the  animal  undergo 
considerable  improvement. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  obediently, 

Ceql 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Wesklt  Covmcil  was  held  on  the  28th  of  March : 
preaent^Mr.  Milks,  M.F.,  president,  in  the  chair ;  Sir 
Charlea  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  John- 
atone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
B.  Almack,  Mr.  Hodgaon  Borrow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Boaanquet, 
Mr.  Caird,  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Jamea 
Chapman,  Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Erelyn  Deniaon,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Deere,  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcoant,  Mr.  FUher  Hobbs, 
Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Majendie,  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  Mr. 
Pocock,  Mr.  Scott,  Profeaaor  Simonda,  Mr.  Slaney, 
Mr.  Vinea,  and  Profeaaor  Way. 

French  Agricultural  Show. — M.  Herbert,  the 
Consul- General  of  France  in  London,  tranimitted  to  the 
Conncil,  on  the  part  of  the  Miniater  of  Agricnlture  and 
Commerce  in  Parla,  an  annonneement  of  the  Agricultaral 
Show  to  be  held  in  that  city  at  the  beginning  of  Jane 
next,  and  a  achedale  of  the  priiea  and  the  oonditiona  of 
competition  in  reference  to  foreign  exhibitora.  The 
following  ia  a  anmmary  of  the  prisea  offered  in  the  firat 
aection,  which  incladea  cattle  of  foreign  (that  ia, 
not  French)  breeda,  imported  into  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ahow,  and  baring  either  French  or  foreign 
ownera : — 

Improved  Short-horned  cattle       ... £187 

Other  Engliih  breeda        238 

Dutch,  Switty  and  other  breeds      238 

Merino  Sheep,  pore  and  crossed 116 

Dishley,  New  Leicester  andother  long-wodlcd  sheep     1 16 
South'Down,  and  other  shorHroolled  sheep        ...    116 

Figs,  of  large  breed  47 

Pigs,  of  small  breed  58 

The  birth  of  all  male  animals  in  the  classes  of  cattle  and 
sheep  must  have  occurred  before  the  1st  of  May,  1854 ;  and 
that  of  females  in  those  classes  before  the  1st  of  Norember, 
1853.  That  of  boars  and  sows  mast  have  oeeorred  before  the 
1st  of  October,  1854.  All  animals  condemned  bj  the  jury  u 
being  too  fat  will  be  eidoded.  The  first  priiea  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  will  be  accompanied  in  each  ease  by  a  gold  medal ;  the 
second  prises  by  a  silver  medal ;  and  the  other  prises  by  a 
brouse  medal.  The  meeting  will  be  held  from  the  1st  to  the 
9th  of  June,  during  which  period  the  French  authorities  will 
take  chsrge  of  the  animals  and  supply  them  with  food.  The 
Fkench  Oorenment  will  pay  the  eipenaea  tnm  the  frontiera 


to  Paris,  attending  the  eonveyanoe  of  all  stoek  lent  froa 
foreign  coaatriea.  The  no&pti/m  of  animals  for  the  ibov  viQ 
dose  at  2  p.x.  on  Jane  1st.  The  public  eihibitioa  vfll  Uke 
place  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Jane.  The  entiy  of  sniauh  far 
the  show  will  dose  on  May  24. 

The  appointment  of  a  depatation  from  the  Sceietjto 
the  Agricaltaral  Meeting  of  France  was  then  loggerte^i 
and  referred  to  the  ensuing  Monthly  Council. 

Labourers'  Cottages.  — Miaa  Banister,  of  Siej- 
ning,  tranamitted  to  the  Society  aeveral  moddi  of  cot- 
tagea  for  laboarera,  with  statementa  referring  to  thdr 
conatruction  and  peculiar  advantagea,  for  which  the 
thanka  of  the  Conncil  were  ordered.  Mr.  Slanef,  at 
the  reqaeat  of  the  Preaident,  nndertook  to  inspect  then 
modda,  and  to  report  upon  them  to  the  Coundl. 

Production  of  Butter.— Prof.  Way  read  to  the 
Council  a  letter  addieaaed  to  him  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  of 
Barley  Hall,  near  Otley,  on  the  amount  of  cresm  vA 
batter  he  obUined  in  hia  dairy  by  the  art  icnlar  dsb- 
agement  of  hia  cowa.  Thia  oommanication  led  to  the 
ezpreaaion  of  much  diyeraity  of  opinion  on  the  con^i* 
tiona  ander  which  the  prodoction  and  quality  of  nik 
are  aifected.  Mr.  Horsfall  waa  requested  to  wpplj 
deUila  of  hia  management;  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Caird,  the  farther  diacnaaion  of  the  subject  vtf 
deferred  until  the  aecond  Wedneaday  in  May. 

Lecture.— Prof.  Way'a  lecture  on  the  Atmospheric 
Influence  in  Reference  to  Vegetation  waa  arranged  to  be 
deliyered  on  the  25th  hiatead  of  the  18th  of  Apiil* 


AGE  OP  HAKES  AND  RABBITS.— With  regird  to 
the  age  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  when  the  tmutdrjoA 
tongfa,  the  haunch  thick,  and  the  daws  blunt  and  nig^,  ^ 
axe  old.  Smooth  and  shaip  daws,  can  that  readily  tcsr.  m 
a  narrow  deft  in  the  lip,  are  the  marks  of  ayeunghsre.  Hv^ 
may  be  kept  for  some  time  after  they  have  been  killed;  isM 
many  people  think  they  are  not  fit  for  the  table  until  the  ioaM 
begins  to  turn  a  Uttle.  Care,  howerer,  should  be  tskeaw 
prevent  the  inside  from  becoming  musty,  which  wwM  •?« 
the  flaTour  of  the  stuffing.  A  lereret  is  distinguished  from  t 
hare  by  a  knob  or  amall  bone  near  the  foot. 
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TOP    DRESSING    FOR    DIFFERENT    CROPS. 


A  moDthly  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
coltunl  Society  of  Scotland  was  held  in  the 
Museum,  on  the  14th  of  March.  The  subject  was 
"Top-dressing  for  different  crops'." 

Mr.  FiNNiB^  Swanaton,  Mid  Lothian,  said — 
Previous  to  the  sowing  of  crop  1854,  the  secretary 
of  the  Highland  Society  requested  Mr.  Hope, 
Fenton  Bams,  Mr.  Russell,  KUwhiss,  and  myself, 
to  undertake  certain  experiments  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  efficacy  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  Peruvian  guano,  and  common  salt,  when 
applied  as  top-dressings  to  the  growing  crops,  and 
to  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  Dr.  Ander- 
son, our  chemist.  Having  done  so,  that  gentle- 
man,  for  reasons  which  he  will  this  day  explain  to 
you  himself,  reconunended  the  proportions  of  these 
substances  which  we  adopted,  and  suggested  that 
the  crops  to  be  selected  for  the  experiments  should 
be,  wheat,  grass  intended  for  hay,  and  potatoes. 
The  table  which  I  shall  first  submit  to  you  will 
show  the  results  obtained  on  the  wheat  crop. 


Before  reading  over  this  table,  however,  I  may 
state  that  the  field  from  which  the  crop  was  taken 
had  a  southern  exposure,  was  thoroughly  and  effi- 
ciently drained  many  years  since,  was  imder  a 
potato  crop  in  1 853,  and  that  the  wheat  was  sown 
in  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year.  The  surface- 
soil  is  of  medium  depth  and  quality,  and  although 
partially  intermixed  with  clay,  easily  pulverized, 
and  rests  upon  a  tenacious  subsoil.  The  wheat 
was  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
per  Scotch  acre.  I  regret  that  this  table  has  the 
defect  of  not  pointing  out  what  the  produce  would 
have  been  without  any  application,  but  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  received  a  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  mistake 
occurred ;  and  finding  ultimately  I  could  not  with 
confidence  introduce  into  my  calculation  the  intend- 
ed undressed  portion,  I  resolved  to  exclude  it  alto- 
gether. Nevertheless  enough  appears  to  show  in  how 
far  the  application  of  one  substance  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  another  in  the  order  of  productiveness. 


Whbat  Tablk. — ^No.  1. 


Substances. 


1.  Nitrate  of  soda 

2.  Nitrate  of  soda 

Common  salt 

3.  Sulphate  of  anunonia 
4*  Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Common  salt 

5*  Peruvian  guano 

6.  Peruvian  guano 

Common  salt 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 
Peruvian  guano 

B.  Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Peruvian  guano 

Common  salt 


■ » •  •  • 


>4 


p. 

.a 


lbs. 
112 
112 
224 

87 

87 
224 

137 

137 

224 

37 

29 

46 

37 

29 

46 

224 


8 


era 


^ 

Q 


April  15. 


I 
I 


>» 


if 


n 


99 


9* 


9> 


99 


g 

s 

I 


Sept.  8. 


The  field  in  grass  upon  which  the  foregoing  pro- 
portions were  sown  may  be  described  as  being 
very  much  of  the  same  character  of  soil  as  the 
former,  but  with  a  northern  exposure,  while  it  had 
>1m  been  thoroughly  and  efficiently  drained  some 
years  ago. 


99 
» 
99 
*9 
1» 

99 


99 


•g-s 


Sept.  24. 


» 

»9 
99 
99 
99 

99 


99 


q- 

4 
5 
5 

4 
5 

4 


b.lb. 
6  24 


204 


0  54 
0 

5  31 
2  42 

6  47 


5  0  8 


4  6  21 


b.lb. 
5  23 


4  22 
20 
4  45 

4  18 

5  13 

5  29 
4  36 


lbs. 
62} 

62 

62 

621 

62i 

62i 

62 
62i 


lbs. 
60i 

59j 

59 

60 

59} 
60 

591 
60i 


6  ao 


t.  c.  lb. 

1  18  15 

2  3  66 
1  16  61 
1  17  30 
1  15  7 
I  11  26 

1  12  44 

1  8  64 


In  spring,  1853,  the  seeds  intended  for  the  hay 
crop,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  red  clover,  peren- 
nial and  Italian  rye-grass,  were  sown.  I  shall  now 
give  the  results — 
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Grabs  Tablb. — 'So.  2. 


Substances. 


1.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

2.  Nitrate  o^soda . 
Common  salt   . 

3.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 

4.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
Common  salt    .        • 

5.  Peruvian  guano 

6.  Peruvian  p^uano 
Common  salt    .        • 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda . 
Sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Peruvian  guano        • 

8.  Nitrate  otsoda 
Sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Peruvian  guano 
Common  aalt 

9.  Nothing   .        .        • 


Date 

when  cut. 


July  27. 


»9 


II 


It 


II 


$9 


l» 


Date 

when 

weighed. 


Wright 

per 
imp.  acre. 


August  7 


M 


Iff 


II 


II 


II 


tt 


ft 


M 


t.  c.  lb. 
2  12  31 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


12  19 

7  38 

10  72 

4  65 

5  90 


99 


»• 


I  17  W 


2    3  48 


1  13  54 


I  should  observe,  however,  that  as  the  weather 
was  rather  dry,  both  before  and  after  the  applica- 
tion, this  circumstance  was  not  very  favourable  for 
producing  a  full  effect. 

The  potatoes  upon  which  I  experimented  were 
planted  upon  a  very  light  soil,  naturally  dry,  and 


resting  upon  a  whinstone  rock.  The  howe  and 
cow  manure  was  applied  in  the  drills  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  the  different  special  manurw  sown 
with  the  hand  before  the  ridges  were  revcnid. 
The  table  now  produced  givea  the  result-- 


Potato  Tablb.— No.  3. 


Horse  and  cow 

manure 

applied  per 

imp.  acre. 


No.  Tons. 

1.  20 

2,  20 

3.  20 

4,  20 


6.     20 


Other  substances  applied  per  imperial 

acre. 


lbs. 

NitraUofaod* 112 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 87 

Peruvian  guano 137 

Nitrate  of  soda 37 

Sulphate  of  ammonia         .....      29 

Peruvian  gnano 46 

None 


Date 

applied. 


May  12 


II 


II 


II 


Date 
raieed. 


Produce  per 
Imp.  acre. 


Oct.  30 


»i 
» 

t9 
»l 
II 


t.  c.  lb. 

6  n  40 

4  18  23 

6  2    1 


In  submitting  these  tables,  I  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  althoughi  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  every 
process  has  been  attended  to  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  accuracy,  it  is  possible  mistakes  may  have 
occurred;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  land  se- 
lected for  each  experiment  was,  in  my  opinion, 
nearly  of  a  uniform  character,  still  there  may  have 
been  variations  in  the  soil  more  or  less  at  work, 
and  practical  ftmners  know  well  how  very  difficult 
it  is,  in  fijring  upon  a  graae  crop  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  results  of  certain  applications,  to  meet 
with  such  a  regular  admixture  of  clover,  as  not 
from  that  cause  alone  to  have  variations  in  the 
weight  of  produce  per  acre.  While  it  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  hold  these  results  as  conclusive  of 


what  should  regulate  the  practice  of  others,  they 
will  beattended  with  this  advantage,  which,  perhaps, 
the  Society  has  more  immediately  in  vievi  vii*,  ^ 
stimulate  io  farther  enquiry,  and  dius,  by  obtaiiuog 
a  series  of  carefully  recorded  experiments,  to  throw 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  fight  on  the  eifect 
of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  ordinary  farm-yard 
manure. 

But  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  state  on 
this  occasion  how  far  the  resnlts  in  tiiese  tables 
oorroborate  my  experience  in  former  years.  To  do 
so  satisfactorily,  would  involve  a  narration  of  cir- 
eumstancee  moet  tedious  and  irksome  i  for  as 


have  almdy  indicated,  diflEerent  soils,  and  with  li« 
or  more  manure  previoualy  applied,  have  b€«  M" 
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could  only  bo  troatod  m  tho  partkular  eua  requirod. 
I  shoU  boiler  diMborire  my  doty  by  briefly  giving 
tbo  d^nertl  conclniioni  at  which  I  hove  arrived,  in 
tho  uao  of  top^dreadngf ;  and  ehall  Aral  remark  in 
my  ovporienee  in  their  application  to  hay  and 
paataro.  In  order  that  no  miionderetanding  may 
eziot,  I  mean  eseluaively  to  refer  to  the  artifldal 
graeaee — that  is,  annual  and  perennial  rye-graaa«* 
with  a  mixture  of  olovera,  when  forming  a  break, 
or  part  of  the  roution,  where  the  land  ia  kept  under 
ri«:ular  rotation.  To  both  the  hay  crop,  and  like- 
wiae  what  haa  been  in  paature  for  one  or  two  yeare, 
I  havo  applied  top-dreaeinge  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
aulphate  of  ammonia,  guano,  aoot,  and  a  liat  of 
other  aubalancee  unneceeaary  to  enumerate;  but 
ae  no  certain  dependence  oan  be  placed  on  the 
weather,  and  it  ia  eeeentially  neoeasary  to  the 
euceeaa  of  the  top*dreasing,  either  to  have  a  good 
fall  of  rain  at  the  time  they  are  aown,  or  irame- 
difttely  after,  and  ae  I  could  not  detect  on  the 
accond  cutting  any  difference  of  a  real  pecuniary 
value,  or  that  the  encceeding  com  crop  wae  mate- 
rially beneflted,  and  as  I  aleo  obeerved  that  when 
in  paature,  it  was  only  at  the  commencement  of 
tho  soaeon  of  the  first  year  any  very  perceptible 
difference  waa  manifeet,  I  have  ceaaed  to  consider 
their  uee,  upon  an  average  of  years,  and  on  an  ex- 
tended eeale,  a  safe  and  eatisfaotory  investment. 
I  think  it  far  better,  where  practicable,  to  bring  up 
the  land  to  the  highest  state  of  fertility  previous  to 
hay  or  pasture,  by  a  judicious  application  of  farm- 
yard manure,  than  to  truet  to  the  top-dressings  as 
props  for  producing  a  good  return.  Considering 
it,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of  some  moment  to 
obtain,  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier,  a  portion  of 
what  ia  intended  to  be  cut  green  for  the  bestial  on 
the  torn,  I  regularly  continue  their  use  for  that 
end,  and  even  although  failures  should  arise,  the 
occasional  Buocess  more  than  counterbalances  it; 
but  what  might  be  the  result  when  water  is  arti- 
ficially applied,  I  do  not  at  this  time  mean  to 
diecuBs, 

In  giving  the  foregoing  exceptional  case  as  to 
the  top-dreesing  of  grass  intended  for  cutting,  I 
will  now  advert  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
principal  inducement  when  the  land  is^n  pasture. 
In  seaeons  when  keep  in  spring  is  scarce,  hardly 
any  fanner  can  over-estimate  the  advantage  of  an 
early  bite  for  part  of  hie  cattle  or  sheep  stock,  and 
hence  this  may  become  a  sufficient  reason  why  an 
outlay  on  special  manures  for  top-dressing  may  be 
highly  judieious ;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  safe  and  Judicious  to  go  must  be  left  entirely  to 
the  forethought  and  judgment  of  the  fttrmer  him- 
self. I  have  a  permanent  hill  grassy  land,  and 
made  repeated  experiments  with  the  different  ma- 
nures Quder  consideration;  but  beyond  some  effect 


the  firit  year,  nothing  permanent  was  observable. 
When  grass  is  intended  for  early  cutting,  I  have 
found  nitrate  of  soda,  when  applied  after  vegetation 
is  active  in  apring,  and  either  during  or  immedi- 
ately before  a  fall  of  raiut  produce  the  moat  powerful 
effect.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  next,  then  Peruvian 
guano;  and  I  would,  therefore,  for  such  a  purpose, 
prefer  the  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  cwts.  per  Scotch  acre.  For 
pasture,  however,  I  would  reverse  the  order,  and 
place  guano  first,  from  being  more  permanent  in 
its  effects ;  and  also  as  the  grass  from  this  manure 
springs  again  more  rapidly  after  being  cropped 
down  by  sheep  or  cattle  early  in  the  season,  whereas 
the  nitrate  seems  to  expend  itself  in  its  first  effort. 
To  reap,  however,  the  full  benefit  of  guano,  it 
should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  January,  as, 
from  actual  trial,  I  have  found  that  what  was 
applied  at  that  seaeon  gave  a  better  return  than  in 
any  after  month,  the  weather  at  the  time  of  each 
application  being  alike  favourable.  The  quantity 
I  usually  employed  was  3  cwt.  per  Scotch  acre. 

In  offering  a  few  remarke  on  the  application  of 
top*dres6ings  to  the  cereal  grains,  I  am  disposed  to 
express  myself  more  decidedly,  and  say  whether 
the  object  intended  is  to  produce  a  more  abundant 
crop  or  give  more  stamina  to  the  straw,  when  apt 
to  be  over*luxuriant;  auch  a  selection  can  be  made 
from  the  epecial  manures  patent  to  the  agriculturist, 
as  will  prove  remunerative,  and  for  the  wheat  crop 
in  particular,  their  uee  ie  attended  with  moet  im- 
portant results.  The  eoil  of  my  farm  is  generally 
light,  and  the  straw  of  this  crop  requires  rather  to 
be  stimulated.  I  prefer  using,  therefore,  a  pro* 
portion  of  nitrate  ot  soda,  and  this,  when  applied 
with  a  certain  amount  of  guano,  not  only  improvea 
the  crop  in  bulk,  but  adds  considerably  to  the 
produce  of  grain  per  acre. 

The  quantity  I  employ  may  be  said  to  be  three* 
fourths  of  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  from  1} 
cwt.  to  3  cwts.  of  guano  per  Scotch  acre,  and  that 
according  to  circumstancee.  If  I  anticipated  an 
over«luxuriance  of  straw,  I  would  substitute  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  common  salt.  For  barley 
sown  upon  land  long  under  cultivation,  and  when 
the  preceding  turnip  crop  has  been  entirely  re* 
moved,  top-dressing  rarely  fails  firom  making  a 
profitable  return ;  and  under  such  circumstances  a 
mixture  of  guano  and  dissolved  bones  or  bone 
meal,  in  the  proportions  of  one-half,  and  to  the 
extent  of' from  2  to  3  cwt.  per  Scotch  acre,  has 
seldom  proved  unsatisfactory— or,  in  short,  a  ma- 
nure well  charged  with  phosphates ;  on  land,  how- 
ever, rather  below  an  average  state  of  fertility,  I 
believe  guano  or  rape  dust  alone  would  be  more 
answerable.  When  turnips  are  consumed  on  the 
ground  with  sheep,  and  the  land  is  otherwise  in 
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fair  condition^  to  stimulate  the  barley  crop  would 
be  ruinouB ;  but  in  that  case  some  other  substance 
may  be  selected  with  advantage  that  has  a  tendency 
to  stiffen  the  straw.  I  have  occasionally  made 
trial  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
saltpetre  for  this  crop;  but  would  not  continue 
their  use  in  my  own  practice,  or  venture  to  recom- 
mend them  to  others,  as  they  invariably  stimulate 
the  straw  with  more  loss  than  gain. 

For  the  oat  crop  likewise  top-dressings  may  be 
considered  generally  applicable;  indeed,  over  a 
very  large  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Scotland, 
when  this  crop  is  grown,  their  use  might  prove  of 
the  utmost  importance;  and  I  should  think,  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  and  observation  enable  me 
to  judge,  guano  is  the  best  of  the  special  manures 
to  employ.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  barley, 
when  the  straw  of  this  crop  is  likely  to  be  in  excess, 
an  application  to  correct  that  tendency  is  also 
available. 

In  remarking  upon  the  use  of  top-dressings  for 
grass,  I  have  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather ;  fortunately,  in  regard  to  the 
cereal  grains,  the  same  objection  does  not  to  a 
great,  if  to  any,  extent  apply;  for  I  would  observe 
that  to  obtain  full  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
stirring  of  the  soil  should  take  place  at  the  time  or 
as  soon  after  the  application  as  possible.  To  the 
wheat  in  spring  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  a 
turn  of  the  harrows,  which  is  even  of  itself  bene- 
ficial to  that  crop ;  and  for  barley  or  oats  they  can 
be  applied  either  at  the  time  of  sowing  or  imme- 
diately before  a  hand-hoeing,  when  the  crop  is 
drilled.  Without  going  into  the  general  subject 
of  manures,  I  could  not  with  propriety,  at  this  time, 
refer  to  my  experience  in  the  application  of  top- 
dressing  to  the  green  crop  break;  but  would  re- 
mark, that  for  potatoes,  beans,  turnips,  &c.,  the 
manure  necessary  can  always  be  applied  with  most 
profit  when  the  seed  is  sown. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe  and  I  make 
known  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  that  of 
every  other  agriculturist  who  follows  farming  as  a 
profession— that  the  natund  character  of  the  soil,  its 
situation,  and  present  condition  (by  which  I  mean 
rich  or  poor)  are  all  elements .  that  must  either 
more  or  less  affect  the  results  obtained  from  given 
quantities  of  special  manures,  when  used  as  top- 
dressings;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  these  same 
elements  influence  every  other  operation  in  farming, 
and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  charge  with 
ignorance  or  presumption  any  tiller  of  the  soil  who 
would  uphold  his  own  experience  on  his  own 
farm,  as  an  undeviating  rule  for  even  his  next 
neighbour.  In  short,  I  may  say  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  &rmer  may  be  fitiy  compared  to  that 
of  a  physician  or  surgeon ;  for  in  the  one  as  well 


as  in  the  other  it  is  only  by  careful  and  faithfully- 
recorded  observation  as  to  his  cases  of  success  and 
failure  that  he  can  trust  to  what  he  can  do  when 
an  emergency  occurs.  I  would  therefore  respect- 
fully suggest  that  every  one  should  for  himself  teit 
the  effect  of  special  manures,  termed,  as  they  may 
well  be,  the  concomitants  to  profitable  cultira- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  HoPB,  of  Fenton  Bams,  sud— The  expe- 
riments which  I  am  about  to  detail  were  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Highland  Society,  as  expresged 
through  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  and  Professor  Ander- 
son. I  readily  undertook  to  bestow  on  them  the 
necessary  care  and  labour  that  the  effects  in  East 
Lothian  of  the  manures  employed  might  be  con- 
trasted with  their  action  elsewhere.  The  nuuures 
used  were  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  Peruvian  guano,  and  likewise  a  proportionate 
mixture  of  the  three,  while  one-half  of  each  lot  vai 
also  dressed  with  common  salt.  I  undetstand  the 
quantities  of  the  different  manures  were  fixed  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  chemiita 
have  ascertained  them  to  possess,  and  without 
regard  to  their  market  value.  It  was  considered 
that  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  sufficient  for  top- 
dressing  an  imperial  acre  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, that  is,  where  land  was  in  fair  condition. 
Nitrate  of  soda  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  bate 
of  the  experiments,  and  as  there  is  as  much  nitro- 
gen in  871bs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  in  1  cwt 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  that  quantity  was  fixed  for  the 
second ;  while  for  the  same  reason  1371b8.  of  Pe- 
ruvian guano  was  taken  as  the  third ;  and  on^ 
third  part  of  each  of  these  three  manures,  mixed 
together,  was  taken  as  the  fourth.  Besides  theee, 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  common  salt,  half  of  each 
lot  was  dressed  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt  per  acre;  and 
in  each  experiment  a  part  was  left  without  any 
dressing,  the  more  distinctly  to  mark  the  effects  of 
the  manures.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  would 
remark  that  there  is  no  subject  connected  with 
farming,  uncertain  as  the  effects  of  many  of  our 
operations  are,  which  at  all  approaches  this  ques- 
tion of  top-dressing  in  the  variety  of  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  practical  men.  I  would 
therefore  beg  it  to  be  (tistinctly  understood,  that 
though  I  relate  these  experiments,  they  must  not 
be  taken  for  more  than  simple  fiacts,  which  occurred 
in  these  particular  cases ;  and  though  I  will  at  the 
same  time  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  to  you 
frankly  my  opinions  on  top-dressing  and  conse- 
quent practice,  stiU  this  is  the  last  subject  on  which 
I  would  venture  to  dogmatise.  The  quality  and  the 
condition  of  soils  are  so  various,  and  the  weather 
also  exercises  such  a  powerful  influence,  both  when 
the  manures  are  applied  and  subsequently,  that  I 
am  afraid  it  wiU  still  require  a  long  course  <^  veil- 
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conducted  experimentB  l^efore  each  individual 
farmer  can  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
testing  by  experiment  for  himself  the  manures 
most  suitable  for  his  soil,  and  the  best  peiiod  for 
their  application.  The  first  experiment,  then,  was 
on  young  grass  for  hay ;  and  here  I  found  it  most 
difficult  to  select  ground  of  equal  quality  similarly 
planted.  I  ultimately  fixed  on  a  piece  of  very  stifif 
loam,  on  a  clay  subsoil,  which  had  been  sown  down 
with  spring  wheat  after  potatoes.  It  was,  unfor- 
tunately, very  indifferently  planted,  arising  from 
the  previous  wet  autumn  having  prevented  the 
ploughing  up  and  sowing  of  the  field  with  winter 
wheat.  There  was  very  little  red  clover,  and  the  rye- 
grass also  was  thin.  The  quantity  of  yellow  clover 
was  £edr,  while  the  white  oidy  was  abundant.  How- 
ever, one  part  was  not  better  than  another,  and  the 
soil  was  of  equal  quality  throughout.    The  different 


lots  were  carefully  measured  off,  and  straw  ropes 
were  laid  along  the  ground  to  mark  the  divisions 
accurately.  The  manures  were  sown  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1854;  previously  the  drought  had  been 
severe,  and  very  little  rain  fell  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards ;  still  the  portions  manured  soon  showed  a 
much  darker  green  than  where  it  was  not  top- 
dressed.  For  a  considerable  time  at  first  the  por- 
tion to  which  the  nitrate  had  been  applied  appeared 
most  luxuriant,  and  to  the  end  it  retained  a  slight 
apparent  superiority;  but  with  this  exception  it 
was  difficult  to  say  by  the  eye  which  of  the  manures 
had  operated  best,  though  the  part  that  had  nothing 
was  easily  seen  to  be  inferior.  The  lots  were  all 
mown  in  one  day,  and  afterwards  put  into  ricks  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  24th  of  July  they  were  aU 
fit  for  being  put  into  the  stack,  and  when  carted 
and  weighed  the  result  was  as  follows  :— 


MANURES  APPLIED. 


Nothing »       J, 

Sfilbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  561bs.  salt        ..... 

561b8.  nitrate  of  soda 

434 lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  561bs,  salt  .... 
43ilb8.  sulphate  of  ammonia  .....  ^  • 
68  libs.  Peruvian  guano  and  561bs.  salt     .        .       «       .        • 

fisilbs.  Peruvian  guano 

IS^lba.  nitrate  of  soda,  14ilbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  23lb8.1 

Peruvian  guano,  and  561b8.  salt j 

IS^bs.  nitrate  of  soda,  I4ilbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  23lbs.  1 

Peruvian  guano '        .        .        .  J 


Weights  per 
imp,  half  acre. 


cwt.    qr.    lb. 


18 

18 
16 
16 
18 
16 


3 
3 


0 
0 


2     15 


0 
3 
0 


1 
9 
0 


17       3     14 

17     0     7 


Weight  per 
imp,  acre. 


Ton  cwt.  qr.  lb. 
15      0      0 


17 
12 
14 


2 
2 
3 


0 

16 

9 


14       3     21 


It  is  evident  the  crop  is  a  very  small  one;  but 
simply  viewing  them  as  acre  lots  differently  dressed, 
it  will  be  found  by  taking  the  present  market  value 
of  the  manures,  that  the  increased  crops  from 
nitrate  of  soda  and  Peruvian  guano  cost  about  4d. 
per  stone  of  22lbs.,  and  from  sulphate  of  ammonia 
under  5d.  It  appears  to  me  singular  that  salt 
should  have  had  such  a  decided  effect  in  increasing 
the  produce  of  three  out  of  the  four  lots,  while  with 
nitrate  of  soda  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
effect  whatever;  and  the  increase  with  Peruvian 
guano  is  so  large,  that  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
some  accidental  cause  may  have  contributed  to  the 
difference.  I  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  the  second  crop,  having  been  compelled  to 
pasture  the  field  with  sheep.  I  may  state  that  for 
some  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  top- 
dressing  the  whole  of  my  grass,  partly  with  guano 
and  partly  with  nitrate  of  soda.  I  am  satisfied  it 
has  sometimes  paid  me  handsomely ;  but  at  other 
times  I  have  been  doubtfiil  of  it,  particularly  when 
the  weather  proved  dry  after  the  manures  were 
applied.  If  guano  is  applied  early  in  the  season, 
say  in  February,  I  have  always  found  the  increased 
crop  of  bay  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  the  expense; 


but  when  delayed  until  the  end  of  March  or  April, 
the  chances  are  it  will  either  pay  a  great  deal  better 
or  that  it  will  not  pay  at  all :  in  fact,  its  success 
depends  on  whether  it  receives  an  immediate  and 
copious  supply  of  moisture.  On  the  other  band, 
nitrate  of  soda  should  never  be  sown  until  vegeta- 
tion has  fairly  commenced ;  and  then  when  circum- 
stances prove  favourable,  its  effects,  particularly  on 
lye-grass,  are  often  marvellous.  For  cutting  grass 
I  prefer  a  mixture  of  guano  and  nitrate,  or  nitrate 
alone ;  while  for  pasture,  guano  is  probably  best, 
unless  there  is  abundance  of  rye-grass.  Perhaps  I 
should  mention  that  I  have  usually  a  large  flock  of 
ewes  with  early  lambs,  and  that  a  good  bite  at  the 
first  of  the  season  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them ;  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  may  influence 
my  judgment,  when  I  allege  that  top-dressing 
pasture  grass  can  be  done  with  a  profit.  This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  grass  for  cutting  green 
or  for  hay,  which  to  pay  must  be  taken  when  ripe, 
and  not  sdlowed  to  remain  until  the  undressed  por- 
tion also  begins  to  decay,  as  the  rye-grass  of  the 
first  will  cease  to  spring,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the 
second  crop. 
The   second  experiment  was   in  top-dressing 
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wheat.  It  was  the  Fenton  variety  sown  aflter  pota- 
toes to  which  4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  had  been 
applied  to  the  imperial  acre;  besides^  half  of  the  pre- 
vioua  crop,  which  wae  Swediah  turnip,  waa  eaten  on 
the  ground  with  sheep*  The  soil  may  be  described 
as  an  excellent  loam  of  uniform  quality  l]ring  on 
trap  rock.  The  same  care  ae  in  the  hay  crop  was 
taken  to  mark  off  the  different  lots,  and  to  keep 
them  distinct.  The  manures  were  applied  on  the 
12th  of  April,  and  immediatety  harrowed  in  with 
the  grass  seeds.  Though  I  have  again  to  regret 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphftrot  yet  by-and- 
bye  the  effects  of  the  manures  became  apparent*  but 
never  very  strikingly  so»  Strangers  could  always 
detect  the  portion  undressed  i  yet  variations  of 
opinion  were  common  as  to  which  was  the  most 
luxuriant  of  the  manured  pieces.  For  mysdf,  I 
thought  the  nitrate  of  soda  generally  exhibited 


rathor  the  greatest  appaarance  of  growth.  TWt 
was  no  perceptible  difference  betwixt  the  lots  ia 
the  time  of  ripening.  The  whole  were  cut  on  the 
21st  of  August  I  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
straw  of  the  portions  which  got  salt  was  rather 
paler  in  the  colour  than  where  it  got  none;  ind 
alsOf  that  where  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  had  bseii 
applied^  the  grain  waa  most  distinctly  seen  Bhiniog 
out  betwixt  the  chaff.  The  young  clovers  on  the 
stubble  were  then  equally  wdl  planted,  and  thty 
continue  to  be  so.  On  the  4th  of  September  each 
half  acre  waa  put  into  a  rick  by  itaeli,  and  imme* 
diately  thatched  to  defend  it  from  tain.  Thethruh- 
ing  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October ;  and  the  iol> 
lowing  table  exhibits  the  produce  in  grain  and  etnw 
of  each  half  imperial  acre,  and  alao  the  weight  per 
bushel  of  the  different  lota  i*-*- 


MANURftS  APPLIBD. 


Nothing 

561b8.  nitrate  of  soda  and  561bB.  salt 

561b8.  nitrate  of  soda     ....•• 

43ilbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  SGlbs.  salt  . 

43ilbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia 

684lbs«  Peruvian  guano  and  561bs.  salt  . 
GSilbs.  Peruvian  guano         ..... 
1  silbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  Uilbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1 
23lb8.  Peruvian  guano,  and  561b8.  salt   .        .  J 
1  Silbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  i4ilbB.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1 
and  23lb6.  Peruvian  guano      .        • •        ,  J 


Produce  per 

Weight 

i  imp.  acre. 

per  bush. 

bush.  peck. 

lbs. 

19      3 

63i 

21       1 

63i 

20       3 

63i 

22       H 

63* 

22       0 

63* 

21       0 

03 

21       2 

63i 

23       0 

63 

Id       3 

63  i 

Weight  of 
light  grain. 

St.    lbs. 


4 

1 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

2 
5 


10 
11 

a 

0 

11 

2 

4 


Weight  of 
strawand  chaff. 


stone  of  ]4lb8. 

157 
160 

167 
178 

160  61b. 
161 
167 

156  nib. 
157 


So  many  things  may  accidently  contribute  to 
vitiate  the  results  of  experiments  such  us  these, 
that  I  am  not  inclined  to  draw  any  very  positive 
conclusions  from  them.  But  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  number  of  half-formed  grains  which  almost 
exclusively  formed  the  light  grain  of  what  was  not 
top-dressed ;  and  altogether  the  sample  was  infe* 
rior,  particularly  when  it  was  contrasted  with  the 
superior  sample  where  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
had  been  applied.  But  besides  being  the  finest 
quality,  in  this  instance  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(and  salt)  also  produced  the  largest  yield,  and  from 
the  fact  of  another  wheat  field  after  potatoes  also 
dressed  with  sulphate  and  salt,  but  rather  more 
heavily,  having  turned  out  my  best  and  finest  crop, 
I  have  been  induced  this  year  to  purchase  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  top-dress  the  bulk  of  my  potato 
wheat.  I  have  done  this  with  more  confidence 
from  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Scott,  of  Craiglock* 
hart,  has  borne  for  years  to  the  value  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  for  increasing  both  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  wheat.  I  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  top-dress  the  greater  part  of  my  wheat  crop  with 
guano,  and  latterly  partly  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
salt.    Guano,  I  may  say,  has  invariably  pdd  me 


well  by  the  increase  of  prodtiee;  but  where  libe- 
rally  applied  it  is  very  apt  to  tender  the  quality  in* 
ferior.  1  have  likewise  a  very  high  opinion  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  the  great  diflSculty  with  it  ii 
the  proper  time  for  sowing  it ;  for,  as  I  said  regsrd- 
ing  its  application  to  grass,  it  does  little  or  no  good 
when  applied  previous  to  the  spring  growth,  and 
then  it  requires  a  copious  supply  of  moisture.  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  etperienes  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  it  requires 
the  Sams  caution  to  secure  suitable  weather  for 
applying  it  to  the  crop.  On  many  soils  guano  ii 
found  to  be  highly  remunerative  when  applied  to 
oats  or  barley  after  grass.  It  is  generally  harrowed 
in  with  the  seed;  but  in  several  insUnces  I  hare 
known  it  hoed  in  when  the  grain  had  spmng  an 
inch  or  two  above  ground,  and  the  crop  was  larf^er 
than  where  it  had  been  harrowed  in  with  the  seed 
on  the  same  field.  As  far  as  my  own  eiperience 
goes,  t  am  quite  satisfied  that  every  description  of 
grain  crop  will  pay  for  top-dressing  when  applied 
at  the  proper  season,  unless  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  the  crop  will  be  as  strong  as  it  can 
stand  without  it. 
The  next  and  last  experiaent  with  theaenumuret 
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was  their  applieatioii  to  potatoei.  The  ground 
aeleeted  waa  of  vniform  qtiality«  being  a  6ne  free 
loam^  well  ada|ited  for  the  growth  of  root  crops. 
The  preriona  crop  was  Swedish  tnrnipi  which  had 
all  been  tnantired  alike^  and  the  whole  crop  was 
removed  from  the  ground.  It  is  right  I  should 
mention  that  for  several  reasons  I  resolved  to  malce 
this  trial  on  only  half  an  imperial  acre  for  each 
manure,  and  thus  use  salt  to  only  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  or  half  of  each  lot.  However,  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  whole  as  if  the  same  space  of  ground  had 
been  taken  as  in  the  former  experiments.  When 
the  land  had  been  ploughed  and  prepared  for  the 
crop,  it  was  drawn  into  drills,  and  into  which  were 
put  ten  cart-loads  per  imperial  acre  of  good  farm- 
yard manure.  On  the  agth  of  April  the  artificial 
manures  were  sown  above  the  seed,  and  covered  in 
with  it    The  potatoes  planted  were  the  variety 


known  as  Regents.  The  braird  was  good,  the 
stems  being  strong  and  regular.  During  summer 
the  portion  to  which  the  nitrate  of  soda  had  been 
applied  exhibited  much  more  leaf  and  stem  than 
any  of  the  others  i  but  in  autumn  they  faded  a.week 
before  the  others  showed  any  symptoms  of  decay^ 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  portion  without  any 
artificial  manure  had  much  less  shaw  than  where 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano  had  been  applied, 
but  the  leaves  were  frequently  to  be  seen  distinctly 
paler.  The  potatoes  were  lifted  and  weighed  on 
the  Ifith  of  October.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  crop,  showing  the  effects  of  the  salt  in  half 
imperial  acres,  and  the  total  crop  per  imperial  acre, 
including  the  parts  with  salt  and  the  parts  without, 
after  the  different  manures,  the  large  marketable 
potatoes  being  in  one  column,  and  the  diseased  and 
small  ones  in  another : — 


Manures  applied  above  10  carts 
dung  per  Imp.  acre. 


56  lbs.  nitrate  and  56  lbs.  salt. 

56  lbs.  nitrate      .... 

43^  sulphate  ammonia  and  56  lbs. 
salt 

43  i  sulphate  ammonia 

68 1  lbs.  Peruvian  guano  and  56  lbs. 
salt 

68}  lbs.  Peruvian  guano 

I8l  lbs.  nitrate  and  56  lbs.  salt, 
14)  lbs.  sulphate  ammoniai 
and  23  lbs.  guano. 

18}  lbs.  nitrate,  14)  lbs.  sulphate 
ammonia,  and  33  lbs.  Peru- 
vian guano    .... 

None   ...... 


Good     Potatoes 

per  )  Imperial 

acre. 


t.  c. 
2  14 
2    19 


q.  lb. 
0  16 
3       8 


3      0     0       6 
2    19     2     14 


2    13 
2    12 


3       0 
3     14 


2    18      0 


2  13      2       0 

3  12      1        6 


Small  and    dis* 
eased  per  )  Im- 
perial acre. 


t.  c,  q.  lb. 
15  3  6) 
11      1    14  5 


0    18      3 
0    14      2 


0    16      0    24 
0    15      0      8 


5} 
} 


0    13      0 


0    13 
0    15 


0  22 

1  2 


Large   per   Im- 
perial acre* 


t.  c. 
5    13 


q.  lb. 
3   24 


5    19      2    22 


5      6      2    14 


5    11       2      0 
5     4        2    12 


Small  and    dis- 
eased per  Im- 
perial acre. 


t.    c.    q.      lb. 
2     7      0      20 


1  13 


1  11 


12 


1     6       0      22 
1     10       2       4 


i^»M*i«*« 


The  manures  thus  all  acted  more  or  less  power- 
fully,  but  I  will  not  attempt  making  any  remarks  on 
this  table.  Hitherto  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
farm-yard  dung,  guano  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  cwt. 
per  imperial  acre  has  been  after  a  grain  crop  my  staple 
application  for  potatoes.  In  no  case  would  I  be 
disposed  to  give  less  than  3 1  cwt.  or  much  to  ex- 
ceed 5  cwt.  It  is  not  easy  to  hurt  green  crops 
generally  with  manure,  but  a  heavy  crop  of  pota- 
toes is  much  more  liable  to  disease  than  a  lighter 
one.  However,  for  top-dressing  grain  and  grass, 
and  still  more  so  for  potatoes,  the  quantities  of 
manures  used,  in  the  experiments  I  have  related,  ap- 
pear to  me  now  decidedly  small,  and  the  only  in- 
ference I  am  disposed  to  deducejdecidedlyfrom  them 
is  the  propriety  of  new  trials,  with  the  view  further  to 
elucidate  the  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  I  am  disposed  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments on  wheat  and  potatoes,  proportioning  the 
manures  more  nearly  to  their  market  value^  and 


applying  for  comparison  perhaps  3  cwt.  of  guano 
to  wheat,  and  4  or  5  cwt.  to  potatoes.  If  half-a- 
doaeU  of  the  gentlemen  present  would  undertake  to 
make  similar  experiments,  and  return  here  this  day 
twelvemonth,  and  give  us  an  account  of  their  suc- 
cess, I  venture  to  say  the  pleasure  they  would 
derive  in  carrying  out  the  experiments  would  amply 
compensate  them  for  the  trouble,  while  they  would 
have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  contributing  to 
the  general  fund  their  quota  of  facts,  on  which 
sound  science  and  practice  are  alike  based. 

Dr.  Andsrson  said— Before  remarking  on  the 
interesting  results  of  the  experiments  which  Messrs. 
Finnic  and  Hope  have  now  communicated  to  the 
society,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  shortly  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  as  a  top*dreasing  for  grain  crops,  which  though 
it  had  never  become  general,  had  long  been  success- 
fully employed  hf  a  few  individuals^  has  recently 
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been  brought  very  prominently  before  the  agricul- 
tural public,  and  its  great  superiority  over  all  other 
top-dressings,  and  particularly  over  Peruvian  guano, 
strongly  urged  upon  the  farmer.     It  was  espe- 
dally  represented  that  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
by  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
so  greatly  exceeded  that  obtained  by  guano,  that  its 
use  in  this  way  might  be  considered  as  tanta- 
mount to  the  discovery  of  a  manure  equal  to  Peru- 
vian guano,  at  half  its  cost.     That  is  to  say,  that 
the  expenditure  of  a  given  sum  in  nitrate  of  soda 
would  produce  twice  as  large  a  return  as  it  would 
in  Peruvian  guano.     In  my  address  on  the  Recent 
Progress  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  read  at  the  con- 
cluding monthly  meeting  last  year,  I  ventured  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  and  re- 
marked that  while  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  Mr.  Pusey's  own  experiments,  those 
of  other  experimenters  by  no  means  agreed  with 
them.    Indeed,  the  experiments  of   Kuhlman  led 
ta  a  directly  opposite  result,  for  he  found  the  effect 
produced  by  guano  greatly  to  exceed  that  of  nitrate 
of  soda.     He  took  quantities  of  these  manures 
containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  found 
that  the  total  effect  produced  by  guano  is  much 
larger  than  by  nitrate  of  soda.     I  quoted  these  ex- 
periments not  with  the  view  of  maintaining  an 
opinion  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Pusey,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  that  the  question  must  still 
be  considered  as  undecided,  and  stated  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  results  of  neither  experiments  were 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  but  that  the  most  probable 
and  reasonable  view  was,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  whether  in  the  state  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
ammonia,  or  guano,  must  always  produce  the  same 
effect,  provided  the  conditions  of  the  experiments 
in  each  case  were  favourable  to  the  particular  form 
of  nitrogenous  compound  employed.      In  fact,  I 
held  that  the  subject  was  open  for  further  inquiry, 
and  suggested  it  as  one  of  those  points  to  which 
the  attention  of  experimenters  might  profitably  be 
directed,  and  especially  urged  the  necessity  for  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  to 
admit  of  just  conclusions.    It  was  with  great  satis- 
faction, therefore,  that  I  learned  that  the  Highland 
Society  had  requested  Messrs.  Finnie,  Hope,  and 
Russell,  to  make  their  series  of  parallel  experiments 
with  the  same  manures.  After  some  correspondence 
with  these  gentiemen,  it  was  resolved  that  nitrate  of 
soda  should  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per 
acre,  and  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  Peruvian 
guano  should  be  used  in  such  quantities  as  to 
supply  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen.     It  was 
further  resolved,  that  a  mixture  of  these  manures 
should  also  be  used.      One  other  point  seemed 
worthy  of  inquiry.    It  has  recenUy  been  customary 
to  mix  nitrate  of  soda  with  common  salt,  which  is 


said  to  strengthen  the  straw,  and  prevent  the 
tendency  to  lodge  which  is  frequentiy  obserred 
where  light  manures  have  been  appUed  to  grain;  but 
as  doubts  have  been  expressed  on  this  point,  it  was 
thought  well  that  these  manures  should  betried  both 
with  and  without  salt.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
periments Mr.  Fmnie  and  Mr.  Hope  have  this  day 
communicated  to  us.  Omng  to  Mr.  RusseU'a  ab- 
sence from  this  country  during  the  greater  part  of 
last  year,  his  experiments  have  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  George  RusseU,  Hatton ;  but  through  aome 
misunderstanding  they  have  not  been  made  in 
exacUy  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Messrs.  Fmnie 
and  Hope ;  and  though  this  is  in  some  lespecta  a 
matter  of  regret,  they  are  still  interesting,  as  tbey 
lead  in  almost  all  respects  to  conclusions  similar  to 
those  deducible  from  the  other  experiments. 

In  discussing  the  results  arrived  at,  I  may  mihe 
first  place  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  salt  employed 
upon  one-half  of  all  the  experiments ;  and  looldng 
to  the  results  as  a  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  aafely 
concluded  that  it  is  without  effect,  or  at  least  that 
its  influence  is  very  uncertain.  Thus,  we  find 
in  Mr.  Finnie's  wheat  experiments  that  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  produces,  of  good  and  light  f^rain 
together,  5  quarters  3  bushels  47  lbs.,  and 
when  mixed  with  salt  5  quarters  5  bushels  13 
lbs. ;  and  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
former  somewhat  exceeded  the  latter  in  weight,  we 
see  Chat  the  difference  is  trifling.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  tha[t  the  addition  of  salt  has  been 
rather  injurious  to  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano. 
Mr.  Hope's  results  are  in  the  same  direction;  he 
finds  a  slight  increase  from  the  addition  of  salt  to 
nitrate  of  soda,  while  with  the  others  it  is  without 
effect.  On  grass  again,  Mr.  Hope  finds  that  the 
yield  firom  the  nitrate  is  exactly  the  same  whether 
it  be  used  with  or  without  salt,  while  the  quantity 
obtained  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano  is 
slightiy  increased.  Mr.  Finnie's  results  are  coa- 
pletely  in  accordance,  while  Mr.  Russell  states  that 
no  effect  was  produced  by  the  salt  in  any  case.  Of 
the  three  experimenters  Mr.  Hope  is  the  only  one 
who  has  used  salt  upon  the  potato  crop,  and  with 
it  his  results  completely  correspond  with  those  jost 
stated,  for  he  finds  that  its  addition  materially  de- 
creases the  yield  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  slightly 
increases  it  from  the  others.  We  may  therefore 
safely  say  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  addi- 
tion of  salt  to  these  top-dressings  is  entirely  negative, 
as  far  as  amount  of  produce  is  concerned.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  in  some  cases  salt  acts  m  a 
beneficial  manner,  as  it  apparenUy  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  straw,  and,  by  preventing  that  ten- 
dency to  lodge  which  is  frequentiy  observed  when 
light  manures  are  employed  on  newly  reclaimed 
land,  insures  a  better  crop  than  can  be  obtained 
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without  it.  On  well  cultivated  soils  such  as  those 
in  which  the  present  experiments  were  made  it 
seems  quite  unimportant,  and  may  therefore  be  dis- 
missed without  further  comment. 

We  have,  then,  simply  to  consider  the  relative 
effects  of  the  different  nitrogenous  manures,  and 
as  the  salt  has  had  no  effect,  we  may  consider  those 
in  which  it  has  been  used  in  the  light  of  duplicates 
of  the  others.  The  experiments  having  been  made 
on  a  grain,  a  grass,  and  a  root  crop,  we  most  con- 
sider the  individual  effects  produced  by  each. 

Wheat — In  Mr.  Flnnie's  experiments  there  is 
remarkable  similarity  throughout  the  results,  which, 
however,  is  not  immediately  apparent,  as  his  tables 
are  constructed ;  but  if  we  add  together  the  quan- 
tities of  good  and  weak  grain,  and  further,  take  the 
mean  of  each  pair  of  experiments,  with  and  without 
salt,  we  have  the  following  tabl 
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4  80 
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We  perceive  at  once  that  guano  has  given  the 
largest  return ;  next  to  it  comes  the  mixture;  and 
third  only  is  nitrate  of  soda,  with  salt.  The  second 
column,  giving  the  average  of  each  pair,  shows  that, 
though  Peruvian  guano  stands  highest,  nitrate  of 
soda  is  little  behind  it,  while  sulphate  of  ammonia 
falls  short  by  more  than  a  bushel.  This  difference 
is  so  small,  however,  as  to  be  unimportant. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Hope's  experiments  we  find  the 
results  somewhat  different;  for,  with  him,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  has  given  the  highest  result,  while 
guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  nearly  on  a  level.  In 
Mr.  Hope's  experiments,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  compare  the  produce  with  that  of  an 
nnmanured  portion,  from  which  we  are  enable  to 
calculate  the  actual  profit  derived  from  each 
manure.  I  shall  select  the  highest  result  affored 
by  each  manure,  which  is  most  favourable  to  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  we  obtain  the  following  table,  wheat 
being  taken  at  TOs.  per  qr. 
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16    0 
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0  18    6 
0  14    0 

£    8.    d. 

0  6    0 

1  10    9 
0  16    9 

It  foUows,  therefore,  that  while  sulphate  of  am- 
monia has  given  a  profit  of  30s.  per  acre,  nitrate 
of  soda  has  given  only  Cs.,  and  nitrate  of  soda  em- 
ployed alone  gave  an  increase  of  only  2  bushels  per 


acre,  value  178.  6d.,  entailing  a  loss  of  2s.  6d.  per 
acre. 

In  Mr.  Russell's  experiments,  where  the  produce 
of  wheat  from  the  nnmanured  portion  is  very  small, 
being  only  3  qrs.  3  bush,  per  acre,  the  effect  of  the 
top-dressings  is  more  marked  than  either  in  Mr. 
Finnie's  or  Mr.  Hope's,  and  in  them  guano  holds 
the  highest  place,  while  nitrate  of  soda  stands  low. 
It  gives  a  profit  (calculated  on  the  same  manner  as 
before,  but  taking  the  wheat  at  the  value  of  72s.  as 
g^ven  by  Mr.  Russell)  of  but  7s.  9d.  per  acre ;  while 
sulphate  of  ammonia  gives  £2  9s.,  and  guano  £3 
7s.  per  acre.  As  far  as  the  production  of  straw  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Finnie's  results  are  most  favourable 
to  nitrate  of  soda,  Mr.  Hope's  to  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. 

Oreut.— Turning  to  the  hay  experiments,  we  find 
matters  more  favourable  to  nitrate  of  soda.  Mr. 
Hope  finds  that  it  produces  on  the  average  an  in- 
crease of  12  cwt.  per  acre,  while  guano  only  gives 
9  cwt.,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  7  -  c\7t.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  guano  conjoined 
with  salt  gave  a  higher  result  than  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  when  employed  alone  its  effects  were  greatly 
inferior,  and  hence  the  difference  in  the  average. 
Mr.  Finnie's  increase  is  17  cwt.  from  nitrate  of 
soda,  14  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  only  10 
from  Peruvian  guano.  Here  guano  falls  decidedly 
short  of  the  other  ones ;  while  taking  into  account 
the  relative  costs  of  the  two  manures,  the  nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  leave  about  the  same 
profit. 

Mr.  Finnie  has  calculated  the  money  value  of  the 
hay  crop  at  7d.  per  stone ;  and  it  thus  appears  that 
the  portion  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  gives 
an  increased  value  of  £1  Ss.  7d.;  but  when  common 
salt  was  added,  it  was  only  £1  4s.  4d.  Taking  the 
average  of  the  two,  we  have  £2  4s.  lid.  as  the 
profit;  which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  manures.  Mr.  Hope's  experiments  afford 
similar  results.  With  nitrate  of  soda,  the  profit  is  £  1 
188.  Sd.  per  acre;  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  £l 
28.  2d.;  and  with  Peruvian  guano,  £1  lis.  lOd. 
In  Mr.  Russell's  experiments  guano  gives  an  in- 
creased amount  of  hay,  the  value  of  which,  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  the  manure,  is  12s.  lOd. ;  nitrate  of 
soda  £^ves  £l  Os.  8d.  profit ;  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, £1  7s*  2d.  On  grass  the  results  are  on  the 
whole  more  favourable  to  nitrate  of  soda,  but  they 
by  no  means  give  it  that  pre-eminence  which  has 
been  lately  assigned  to  it. 

Potatoes, — ^The  results  obtained  from  potatoes 
are  unfavourable  to  nitrate  of  soda,  but  consider- 
able discrepancy  exists  between  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr. 
Fmnie's  results.  Calculating  Mr.  Hope's  at  the  rate 
of  3s.  per  cwt.,  I  find  that,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  the  manure,  the  profit  is  lOs.  per  acre,  while  sul- 
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phateof  ftmmonia  givei  £l  88«  6do  and  Peruvian 
^ano  entails  a  loss  of  7b.  In  Mr.  Finnie's  experl- 
menta,  sulphate  of  ammonia  gives  a  loss  of  148. 
per  acre,  nitrate  of  soda  a  gain  of  19i>>  and  guano 
a  gain  of  £3  Us. 

Taking  these  experiments  as  a  whols^  I  think  it 
is  obvious  that  they  form  a  very  important  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  these  manures  when 
used  as  top-dressings  upon  different  crops ;  but 
they  indicate  also  in  a  very  forcible  manner  what 
I  have  frequently  remarked^  and  what  cannot  be 
too  often  asserted,  Uamelyi  that  we  must  not  rely 
too  implicidy  on  the  results  of  one,  or  of  a  few  ex- 
periments. We  see,  in  fact,  that  had  we  founded 
our  arguments  entirely  on  one  of  these  sets  of  ex- 
periments ;  our  inferences  as  to  details  would  have 
differed  to  some  extent,  although  the  general  con- 
clusions would  have  been  substantially  the  same* 
I  am  far  A'om  asserting  that  these  experiments  can 
bo  considered  as  exhausting  the  subject,  or  that  we 
are  entitled  to  assert  that  in  all  cases  similar  results 
are  to  be  obtained  |  but  this  much  is  clear,  that 
the  extraordinary  pre-eminence  assigned  to  nitrate 
of  soda  is  far  from  being  borne  out.  It  ie  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  season  was  dry,  and 
on  that  account  comparatively  unfavourable  to  top- 
dressings.  This  circumstance  would  undoubtedly 
act  prejudicially  on  all  these  manures,  but  less  so 
on  nitrate  of  soda  than  the  others.  We  know  that 
when  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano  lie  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  surface  before  they  are  washed 
in  by  the  rain,  a  material^  loss  of  their  ammonia 
occurs.  On  chemical  grounds  we  know  that  such 
loss  is  less  likely  to  occiu:  with  nitrate  of  soda ;  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained  that  In  practice 
this  is  actually  the  case.  We  remark,  also,  that 
the  greatest  effect  in  many  cases  has  been  pro- 
duced by  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  while  guano  occa- 
sionally stands  behind  the  other  two.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  experiments  are  in- 
complete, and  that  the  effects  upon  the  next  crop 
may  materially  alter  the  relative  position.  Kuhl- 
man  found  that  guano  differed  from  nitrate  of 
soda  and  purely  ammouiacal  manures  in  the  action 
which  it  exerted  in  the  subsequent  crops.  He 
found  that  It  produced  a  marked  increase  upon 
them,  while  the  portions  which  had  been  dressed 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
actually  gave  in  the  subsequent  year  a  less  produce 
than  the  unmanured  portion.  Should  a  similar 
result  be  obtained  on  the  crops  of  this  year,  we 
shall  at  once  see  that  our  conclusions  may  undergo 
tonsiderable  modification,  and  that  guano  may 
come  to  stand  higher  than  it  at  present  does. 
Meanwhile,  while  these  manures  are  taken  so  as  to 
supply  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  we  have 
evidence  thcit  ih^re  is  no  marked  difierence  between 


them,  unlesa  it  be  the  hay  crop.  Then  we  find 
that  nitrate  of  soda  does  undoubtedly  produce  a 
larger  increase  than  either  of  the  others;  snd  this 
is  in  accordance  With  the  observation  frequeatly 
made  of  its  superior  efibett  on  die  graminea.  In 
other  words,  it  produces  a  more  powerful  effect  on 
the  stems  than  the  other  manufesj  and  this  we 
see  also  in  the « wheat,  when  a  larger  inoresM  of 
straw  is  produced  by  it  than  by  either  of  the  otlier 
manures.  But  in  the  production  of  seed  ve  ob- 
serve that  the  advantage  lies  in  some  cases  mtli 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  others  with  gusnoj  wfade 
nitrate  of  soda  is  invariably  inferior. 

Such  are  the  results  of  their  experiments ;  ind, 
though  I  consider  them  most  important,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  they  completely  settle  the  qocs- 
tion  of  thdr  comparative  values.  We  must  still 
extend  our  knowledge,  and  I  know  no  ttediod  in 
which  practical  farmers  could  do  more  service  to 
their  art  than  by  carefully  estimating  the  produce 
obtained  from  these  manures.  Now  that  we  may 
be  considered  as  having  got  rid  of  the  salt  question, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  employ  those  manures  in 
the  proportions  indicated  in  these  experiments; 
and  as  most  farmers  have  occasion  to  use  one  or 
other  of  these  manures  aa  top-dressings,  they 
could  without  much  trouble  have  an  unmanured 
plot,  and,  weighing  the  produce,  these  results 
would  be  of  importance  both  to  the  agrictdtund 
community  at  large  and  to  themselves. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  while  we  may  dedace  the 
e£fbct8  to  be  generally  expected  from  each  manual 
there  are  innumerable  circumstances  by  which  tbey 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  in  particular  cases;  so 
that  it  may  easily  happen  that  on  particular  farms, 
or  even  districts,  peculiarities  of  soil,  climate,  or 
exposure,  may  'give  a  decided  superiority  to  one 
particular  manure ;  and  for  this  reason  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  farmers  that  each 
must  by  actual  experiment  ascertain  for  himself 
the  special  effect  of  each  manure  on  his  own  farm. 
Were  this  done  to  any  extent,  and  the  results  pro- 
perly compared  with  each  other,  we  should  arrive 
at  far  more  satisfactory  and  valuable  conclusions 
than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  a  few  experi- 
ments, however  carefully  performed. 

These  observations  have  extended  to  so  great  a 
length  that  I  shall  only  further  occupy  the  time  of 
the  society  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general 
question  of  top-dressing.  It  must  be  obrioas  that 
all  top-dressings  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
tbey  are  dependent  upon  the  fall  of  rain  for  their 
mixture  with  the  soil ;  and  if  this  does  not  soon 
occur,  and  the  substances  lie  exposed  on  the  sur- 
face lo  the  sun's  rays,  greater  or  less  loss  must 
occur.  On  the  other  hand,  they  affbrd  the  means 
of  brinpng  a  tuppljr  of  manure  to  the  plants  }ait 
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at  the  time  at  which  it  may  be  required,  and  under 
the  circttmatancee  in  which  it  may  be  moat  adran- 
tageonaljr  abaorbed*  In  fact,  theoreticaUy--that  ia 
to  aay^  provided  we  could  secure  the  moat  advan- 
tageoua  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  &C.'^ 
it  aeema  unquestionable  that  the  manures  we  em- 
ploy could'  be  best  used  by  applying  them  at  the 
time  that  vegetation  becomes  active,  and  the  plant 
can  moat^rapidly  avail  itself  of  them.  In  practice, 
however,  we  cannot  insure  the  occurrence  of  these 
conditions  just  as  we  require  them ;  and  hence  a 
top-dreasing  becomes  liable  to  all  the  uncertainties 
of  the  other  manures.  If  immediately  after  its  appli- 
cation it  is  carried  into  the  soil  by  rain,  good  and 
well  I  but  even  if  it  lies  unchanged  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  period  of  its  most  favourable  influence 
may  have  passed  before  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  roots.  Under  any  circumatance,  it  is  clear  that 
the  greatest  Immediate  effect  must  be  expected 
from  asubstanoe  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water) 
and  hence  we  should  anticipate  that  if  a  given 
weight  of  nitrogen  be  applied  in  different  forms  we 
should  expect  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia to  surpass  guano  at  first,  while  in  the  long 


run  matters  should  be  reversed,  and,  taking  the 
effect  on  successive  crops,  that  the  total  produce  of 
the  last  should  be  largest. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  top-dressings  are  to  be  considered 
very  much  in  the  light  of  a  means  of  succouring  a 
crop  which  is  likely  to  fail  rather  than  as  a  mode 
of  permanently  producing  good  effects.  In  the 
former  point  of  view  they  are  most  important  ad** 
juvants,  but  they  are  never  to  be  compared  with 
that  system  of  cultivation  which  keeps  the  land  in 
thoroughly  good  heart  by  the  free  use  of  these 
manures,  whether  farm-yard  or  light  manures, 
which  are  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

After  some  remarks  by  Sir  W.  Gibson  Craig  and 
Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  upon  the  great  importance  of 
similar  experiments  being  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  Dr.  Anderson  stated  that  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  render  any  assistance  to 
gentlemen  undertaking  such  investigations,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  meeting  agreed  to  prepare  in- 
structions for  their  uniform  conduct. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  noble 
chairman.— North  British  Agriculturist* 
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In  tiM  course  of  a  tour  which  we  made  In  Ire* 
land,  during  the  past  summer,  we  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  hearing  the  performanoe  of  what,  we  fear, 
mast  be  called  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  A 
blind  harper,  one  of  a  race  now  nearly  extinct, 
was  perambulating  the  country,  partaking  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  steward's  room  in  castle  and 
hail,  and  performing  in  the  drawing-room  of  an 
evening,  before  knights  and  ladies.  He  gave  a 
public  concert  at  the  inn  at  which  we  bad  our  head 
quarters,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  it. 
He  played  and  sang  some  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 
some  of  the  rollicking  slang  songs  of  Ireland,  and 
some  songs  in  the  vernacular  Irish.  He  recited 
stories  from  Crofton,  Croker,  Lover,  and  other 
writers.  Among  these  was  one  which  was  probably 
derived  from  one  of  these  authors,  though  we  did 
not  remember  it.  It  described  an  Englishman  in 
Ireland,  looking  out  for  an  investment  in  lands  to 
hm  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  who  had 
taken  for  his  guide  a  peasant  of  the  genuine  old 
school.  The  Englishman  is,  of  course,  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  landlord  life  in  that  part  of 
Ireland,  by  a  series  of  questions  which  he  puts  to 
his  guide.  It  is  impossible  to  do  Justice  to  the 
dialogue,  unaccompanied  by  the  peculiar  whining 
and  drawling  pronunciation  which  in  Ireland  is 
sttppoaed  to  eonstitttte  the  BngUsh  accent    Somo- 


thing  like  the  following  dialogue,  however,  takes 
place:— *' What  is  your  name?"  "Denis  OToole, 
your  honour."  "  I  suppose  you  know  this  part  of 
the  country  well  V*  "  Divel  a  one  should  know  it 
better,  your  honour,  seeing  I  have  lived  here  man 
and  boy  nearly  forty  years."  "  Eh,  ah  I  you  have 
lived  here  forty  years,  have  you  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
a  pretty  healthy  country  i  and  whose  is  that  white 
house  on  the  hill  yonder  V  "  Mr.  0'Fiannigan*B, 
your  honour."  "Oh,  Mr.  0'Flannigan*s,  is  it? 
and  how  long  has  he  lived  there  ?"  "  He  does  not 
live  there  at  all,  your  honour ;  because  he  is  dead 
entirely."  "  Dead  entirely,"  repeats  the  English- 
man, with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  enttrely: 
''and,  pray,  how  Ibng  has  he  been  dead?"  "I 
cannot  say,  your  honour,  exactly  how  long  he  has 
been  dead ;  but  if  he  had  lived  till  next  Martinmas, 
he  would  have  been  dead  two  years."  This  system 
of  computing  time,  of  course,  pussies  and  as- 
tonishes the  Englishman  not  a  little.  He  follows 
up  his  cross  examination  by  the  "momentous 
question"  what  he  died  of,  and  receives  for  answer, 
"  that  of  all  the  days  in  the  week,  he  died  of  a 
Thursday." 

With  this  anecdote  we  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
sale  of  land  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and 
the  prospect  which  it  holds  out  of  investment  to 
SngUah  eapltiOiits,    Who  has  forgotten  the  ery 
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with  which  the  whole  country  re-echoed,  when  the 
measure  was  introduced  hy  a  Whig  Administration, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  millions  upon  millions  which  were 
being  poured  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Irish 
destitution  ?  Robbery,  spoliation,  and  confiscation 
were  the  mildest  terms  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
tables  are  turned  now ;  and  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  is  a  great  favourite  with  Irish  proprietors. 
The  term  for  which  it  was  originally  passed  has 
expired.  It  has  been  renewed  for  a  further  limited 
period ;  and  the  Court  is  so  choked  up  with  peti- 
tions, that  it  is  considered  impossible  to  dispose  of 
them  all  in  the  time.  The  landlords  themselves 
are  thronging  it  as  petitioners,  in  order  to  free 
their  estates  from  encumbrances,  by  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  them.  The  only  persons  who  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  it  are  the  lawyers,  to  whom 
it  has  proved  "a  heavy  blow,  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement." A  large  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  Four  Courts  related  to  encumbered  estates-^ 
estates  involved  in  interminable  suits  in  law  and  in 
equity.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  Green  Island  was  in 
nothing  more  fertile  than  in  an  exuberant  growth 
of  encumbrances— of  settiements  which,  like  the 
"  Connaught  lady's  fortune,  were  so  well  secured 
that  they  could  not  be  got  at.*'  The  old  race  of 
Squire  Rackrents  is  fast  disappearing ;  a  new  race 
of  landowners  is  springing  up.  Property  to  the 
extent  of  millions  has  been  sold,  and  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  Irish  capital  to  purchase  it. 
Many  tradesmen,  who  have  realissed  property, 
have  become  able  to  transfer  their  savings  from 
the  Funds  to  land  in  their  own  country,  where  some 
sects,  during  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws,  were 
prohibited  from  acquiring  land,  and  where,  since 
the  removal  of  those  laws,  they  were  unable  to  ac- 
quire land  because  there  was  none  in  the  market. 
The  nominal  owners  were  acting  only  as  trustees 
in  perpetuity,  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  barristers  and 
attorneys.  The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  have  a 
great  dislike  to  a  Parliamentary  tiUe,  which  may 
be  contained  in  a  cash  box.  Some  people  are  even 
beginning  to  think  that  an  Encunlbered  Estates 
Court  might  not,  after  all,  be  such  an  intolerable 
evil  even  in  England.  A  new  conservative  element 
has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  a  new  sti- 
mulus has  been  given  to  commercial  industry. 
The  descendants  of  the  O's  and  Macs,  whose  es- 
states  were  confiscated  under  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well, have  now  an  opportunity  of  regaining,  by 
purchase,  the  lands  which  perhaps  they  sometimes 
dreamed  of  regaining  by  more  violent  means.  The 
market  value  of  land  is  rising  in  Ireland,  though  it 
is  still  below  the  English  standard.  We  have  even 
heard  it  declared,  by  the  agent  to  a  large  Irish  pro- 
prietor;  who  belongs  to  that  rare  class  possessed  of 


ready  money,  and  who  is  desirous  of  extending  Ua 
influence  in  the  country,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  his  broad  acres,  that  the  market  value  of  estates 
in  Ireland  has  risen  so  much,  that  investments  in 
land  are  out  of  the  question.  In  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  our  own  knowledge,  such  proprieton 
have  been  bidders  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  have  been  outbid,  for  small  properties, 
by  the  successful  shopkeepers  and  professiomd  men 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  market  value  of  land, 
however,  is  still  below  that  of  England,  and  the 
letting  value,  notwithstanding  aU  we  hear  in  Eng- 
land of  exorbitant  Irish  rents,  would  not  in  general 
be  high  if  the  land  were  properly  cultivated. 

In  illustration  of  these  views,  we  will  cite  a  casei 
which  came  lately  under  our  own  knowledge,  of  a 
small  estate  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Coort, 
in  a  county  which  an  Englishman,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  Ireland,  assured  us  be  had 
often  traversed  in  security,  at  midnight,  unarmed, 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  when  it  bore  a  mach  worse 
character  for  agrarian  outrage  than  it  bears  at  pre- 
sent— agrarian  outrage  is,  in  fiact,  scarcely  known 
there.  The  property  was  sold  to  pay  off  the  in- 
cumbrances on  a  larger  estate.  It  contained  111 
statute  acres,  was  let  for  £94.  The  deductions  to 
which  this  rental  is  liable  are  the  tithe  rent*charge, 
and  the  half  of  the  poor  rates,  which,  in  Ireland, 
are  paid  by  the  tenant,  but  recoverable  by  him 
from  the  landlord.  The  tithe  rent-charge  amonnts 
to  £2  5b.  ;  and  the  landlord's  half  of  the  poor  rate 
averages  £3,  making,  in  all,  £5  Ss.,  and  leaving  a 
net  rental  of  £88  15s.,  or  nearly  i6s.  an  acre.  The 
tenants,  among  whom  the  new  landlord  is  very  po- 
pular, and  who  were  delighted  at  his  becoming  the 
purchaser,  immediately  agreed  to  give  an  advanced 
rent  of  £133,  or  fully  238.  an  acre,  after  making 
the  preceding  deductions.  The  property,  there- 
fore, which  was  purchased  for  £2445,  sold  for 
rather  more  than  27)  years'  purchase  on  the  old 
net  rental,  and  19  years'  purchase  on  the  new 
rental.  The  soU  is  a  strong  loam,  resting  upon 
boulder  clay,  which  is  based  upon  limestone.  Very 
Uttie  of  it  requires  draining,  and  most  of  tiie  land 
on  which  draining  is  necessary  possesses  a  good 
outfall.  Some  of  the  land  is  under  tillage,  with 
a  large  portion  under  permanent  pasture. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
property  is  divided  into  farms  of  about  six  acres 
each,  which,  in  Ireland,  is  called  a  well-circam- 
stanced  estate.  If  this,  or  a  similar  property  of 
thrice  the  area,  had  been  purchased  by  a  farmer 
from  England  or  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  oc- 
cupation, it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
eject  these  tenants,  or  to  purchase  their  interest 
We  presume  he  would  have  preferred  the  latter 
alternative.    It  would  also  be  necessary  to  erect  a 
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resideiice  and  homestead,  for  the  present  farm 
houses  are  only  fit  for  lahonrers'  cottages.  These 
are  two  very  unportant  additions^  which  must  be 


taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  value  of 
Irish  estates,  as  compared  with  those  of  England 
and  Scotland. 


LAND     IMPROVEMENT    MONOPOLY. 


Under  this  title  we  propoi e  coniidering  how  hx  tenant- 
idght,  or  the  general  reformation  of  our  land  laws,  as 
demanded  bj  the  mulnal  Interest  of  Undlord  and  tenant, 
can  be  superseded  by  the  private  acts  of  land  improve- 
ment companies.  Nameroas  companies,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  have  Utely  obtained  acts  of  parliament, 
enabliog  them  to  invest  capital  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  effect  prefienble  security  for  the  investment. 
Can  landlords  and  tenants,  through  their  instrumentality, 
permanently  improve  their  estates  and  farms  with  as 
much  success  as  tiiey  could  do  under  properly  revised 
territorial  statutes  ? 

That  the  private  statutes  to  which  we  refer  are 
less  objectionable  than  the  antiquated  public  ones, 
win  readily  be  granted;  but  that  they  an  calcukted 
to  supersede  "  tenant-right "  is  a  very  different 
question.  Hitherto,  landlords  have  been  too  much 
disposed  to  entrust  the  entire  management  of  their 
estates  to  sgency,  and  those  brought  up  in  office  or 
looking  forward  to  such  may  naturally  conclude  that 
landed  property  cannot  be  burdened  by  too  much 
machinery  of  thisUnd  ;  bnt  those  who  aro  otherwise 
situated,  and  who  comprohend  the  capabilities  of  land, 
the  different  interests  involved,  and  the  general  progress 
of  tUngB  at  present,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  man- 
agement of  land,  like  the  management  of  our  army  and 
navy,  is  subject  to  improvement,  and  that  a  more 
practical  organisation  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is 
absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  successful  husbsndry.  In 
other  words,  landlords  must  learn  the  golden  rule,  that 
"  to  do  well,  the  master  must  be  at  the  head  of  his  own 
affiairs." 

In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  fkct  that 
landlords,  ss  a  body,  are  daily  becomhig  more  practical, 
and  tenants  scientific,  aUd  that  where  both  have  become 
maaten  of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
agency  and  all  sorU  of  hitermediate  jobbmg  are  fast 
disappearing.  This  is  only  what  the  universal  testimony 
of  experience  recommends,  and  what  every  friend  to 
rural  prosperity  must  wiah  to  see  in  general  operation. 

In  harmony  with  this  reformation  on  the  part  of 
themselves,  landlords  and  tenants  are  also  daily 
becoming  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  their  sons 
and  succcsson  paying  a  still  greater  deference  to 
tiie  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  The  former, 
tor  hutance,  are  beginnhig  to  fael  that  the  army 
snd  navy  is  not  the  proper  school  for  hein-apparent 
learning  to  manage  the  patrimonial  inheritance, 
or  represent  its  mtarest  in  Parliament.  Doubtless 
the  times  were  when  the  opposite  wss  true ;  but  old 
systems,  like  old  landlords,  must  die  out,  and  be  replaced 
by  new,  leaving  heirs-apparsnt  the  alternative  of  keep- 
ing paoe  with  the  progrsss  of  tUngs. 


The  latter,  again,  are  also  beginning  to  experience 
that  an  apprenticeship  at  the  plough  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  make  successful  farmen  of  their  sons ;  nor  their 
sUowing  them  to  follow  the  hounds  the  practicsl  course 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  their  landlords,  so  ss 
to  secure  farms.  Tlie  tide  of  improvement  is  of  neces- 
sity rolling  on,  sweeping  before  it  machinery  of  this 
kind ;  while  the  rising  generation  are  of  themselves  be- 
ginning to  think  of  more  rational  systems. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  are  aware  how 
strongly  many  yet  ridicule  the  idea  of  our  large  landed 
proprieton,  or  their  sons,  ever  being  scientifically  and 
practically  qualified  to  superintend  the  improvement  of 
their  estates— i.  e.,  the  management  of  their  own 
affain  (?)  On  the  contrary,  how  many  are  there,  who 
affirm  that  **  the  less  they  know  of  practice,  so  much  the 
better  for  their  agents  and  tenantry ;"  and  who  with 
equal  confidence  assert  that  a  naval  or  military  life  is 
more  honourable  for  the  younger  memben  of  the  family* 
than  one  spent  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  their 
country,  or  the  redsiming  of  her  colonies  for  her  surplus 
population  I  But  a  littie  inquiry  into  the  hctM  of  the 
case  satisfkctorfly  sccounts  for  erroneous  conclusions  of 
this  kind. 

From  the  emphasis  generally  put  upon  that  part  of 
the  objection  involved  in  honourable  employment,  it  re- 
quires special  refutation.  For  example :  Russia  is  much 
more  military  than  England.  Is  she  therefore  more 
honourably  employed  ?  In  point  of  faet,  England  is 
the  lesst  military  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  peace.  Is  she  the 
less  honourable  on  that  account  ?  Is  war  more 
honourable  than  peace?  the  gory  trenches  at 
Sebastopol  thsn  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
British  soil  ?  Is  England  herself  Isu  honourably  em- 
ployed in  the  nineteenth  century  than  she  was  in  the 
fourteenth  ?  In  short,  ss  we  progress  in  civilisation  we 
are  losing  a  taste  for  the  barbarous  pursuits  of  war. 
During  the  era  of  the  great  barons,  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  populations  were  looked  down  upon  as 
pedling  communities,  and  agriculture  herrelf  as  the  com- 
missariat of  the  army ;  but  since  then  public  opinion 
has  undergone  an  entire  revolution,  placing  that  which 
was  Ust  first,  snd  the  flnt  last— elevating  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  to  the  respective  positions 
which  they  are  entitled  to  occupy  by  virtue  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  lowering  the  army  and  navy  to  the  rank 
of  a  public  executioner.  There  is  no  denying  of  these 
facts,  nor  the  infiuence  they  are  exercising  on  the  public 
mind  of  Europe.  The  progress  of  things  is  irresistible; 
and  if  England  is  less  military  than  Russia,  it  is  because 
she  has  fint  begun  to  beat  her  baronial  sword  into 
a  ploughshare,  and  is  preparing  to  defend  herself  and 
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bIUm  by  Boblir  auani  than  tiM  bnito  font  of  htr 
■objapti. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  therefore,  from  tlMM  faotft 
that  the  landed  interest  of  this  couitry  ii  preparing  to 
occnpy  a  more  promioent  place  in  its  indostrial  fabric 
than  it  has  hitherto  done.  To  deny  this-^adf  ocating 
systems  which  can  only  have  a  temporary  existeooe— if 
to  lose  sight  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  present 
age  io  erery  rank  of  lif«i 

We  haTo  thus  glanced  at  one  side  of  the  picture ;  lot 
Uf  now  turn  to  the  other — ^land  improTement  mono- 
poly. Iq  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  prirate  statute 
outwits  public ;  while  speculating  companies  are 
succeeding  in  taking  from  the  landlord  both  his  em< 
ployment  and  daily  breadi  drowned  acres  and  bouse" 
less  farms  are  ererywhere  demanding  draining  and 
homesteads,  while  diemioal  and  mechanical  science 
if  calling  into  existence  improrements  beyond  num- 
ber, in  effect  such  as  to  produce  an  increase  of 
upwards  of  500  per  oent,  on  the  weight  of  crops— 
leaTing  interested  parties  no  alternative  but  to  join  in  the 
march  of  progreis.  How  can  they  do  better,  so  long  as 
they  are  tied  hand  and  foot  by  antiquated  statutes  ?  for 
although  these  companies  may  take  the  oream  of  the 
inTsstment,  yet  the  skimmed  milk  fifty  years  hence  is 
better  than  nothing.  On  the  other  band,  England  is 
•threatening  our  military  system  with  a  thorough  dbtissI, 
owing  to  our  misfortunes  in  the  Crimea  (  while  prirata 
companies  are,  here  again,  actirely  propoiing  to  contiict 
for  tbe  leraUing  of  Sebastopol,  Cronstadt,  &o. ;  and  with 
a  little  more  chemistry  and  mechanics,  wa  see  nothing  to 
prerent  their  labours  being  crowned  with  succeei. 

Coflomerdal  enterprise  and  capital,  it  will  tlina  be 
seen,  are  beginning  to  eet  antiquated  laws  and  vyateme 
•f  management  at  nought,  both  in  landed  and  military 
aaUn.  True  it  is,  that  the  Scottish  Bar  ia  ftowning  at 
lis  anoient  statntee  being  thos  invaded  by  the  steam* 
engines,  draining  plovgha,  and  monopolies  of  England  t 
but  a  little  more  capital  will  soon  remove  difficulties  of 
tUs  kind  out  of  the  way,  while  tbe  Scottish  soil  will  be 
left  to  pay  for  alll 

No  real  fHend  of  tbe  agrleultufal  interest  can  approve 
of  such  a  state  of  tilings.  We  are  not  here  to  be  under- 
stood as  condemning  the  progress  of  military  science, 
muoh  less  the  oonduel  of  land-improving  eompanies, 
but  the  contrary ;  for  we  thank  the  latter  for  the  g<ene« 
reus  spirit  whidi  htm  prompted  them  to  so  laudable  an 
enterprise,  Ibr  the  immense  good  they  are  doing,  the 
eneouraglng  example  they  are  giving,  and  tor  the  pro* 
iltable  Held  they  have  thus  opened  up  to  the  investment 
of  surplus  labour  and  eapital.  Long  beflore  the  date  of 
any  of  the  statutes  in  question,  we  advoeatod  the  prae- 
tleability  of  eapital  being  Invested  In  entailed  lands  by 
madilnery  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  extension  of  sueh  to 
our  colonies  with  still  greater  profit;  so  that  it  would 
be  Inconsistent  on  our  part  to  lift  our  volee  against  it  at 
present.  Nevertheless,  that  is  no  reason  why  landlords 
and  tenants  themselves  should  not  enjoy  equd  privileges 
with  such  companies  to  effect  the  improvement  of  their 
estates  and  farms.  Tliat  the  work  legitimately  belongs  to 
them  Is  universally  admitted,  and  Oierefbre  why  should  I 


antiquated  atatutea  stand  in  tiie  way  of  their  doiag  w, 
preventing  them  not  only  from  improriag  ths&rpropvtr, 
but  making  at  the  same  time  proviiion  for  the  yeaoiir 
members  of  their  families,  in  accordance  with  thesdace 
of  labour  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  high«  minded  Englind, 
should  a  landlord,  for  example,  who  wishes  to  inTCSt  hii 
capital  at  redeeming  interest  in  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  heir-apparent  and 
his  younger  brothers,  be  caUed  upon  with  denmnlDg 
subserviency  to  cringe  at  the  footstool  of  anyoompisj 
for  leave  to  do  so,  and  not  only  thus  to  solicit  lesTS,  bsl 
submit  to  «  blackmail "  besides,  while  be  bimuU  b 
compelled  to  purchase  post  and  pennon  for  hii  laoi  <m 
scarcely  less  ignoble  terms  I 

Tbe  practical  remedy  for  this  unfortimate  itsto  of 
anarchy  in  British  agriciJtve  is  free  trade  in  the  hnpioTi' 
ment  of  land-*in  other  words,  a  thorough  revissl  of  mttll 
laws,  leaaabold  and  other  land  atatutea,  so  as  temmn  to 
landlords  and  tenanta  their  reapeotive  righU,  s&iUini 
them  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  inexhaustible  nooarsn 
of  the  Boil  the  groatest  amount  of  labour,  manait ,  pd 
machinery  which  experimental  icienoe  will  jaiti(r« 
When  our  present  statutee  wore  framed,  the  iodoitriil 
fabric  of  the  country  was  in  an  entirely  opposits  oUti; 
for  then,  agriculture,  manufaotures,  and  comaoroi 
bebg  subservient  to  its  military  and  politicslBBchisifyi 
acts  of  Parliament  were  consequently  framed  to  piovidi 
for  the  interesU  of  landlords  and  tenants  acoordisftyi 
but  now,  this  change  having  taken  place,  both  the  littv 
have  beoome  obedient  to  the  aupiimaey  of  the  fonmrt 
while  the  Uws  of  land  remain  unaltered.  Heam  tki 
ruinoua  reaults  experienced*  Undlords  ooitmidBf  to 
perform  the  prinolpal  dntiea  of  parliamentary  sad  wK* 
tary  life,  without  adequate  remnneration  or  any  of  thar 
fbrmer  privileges;  while  oommeroial  speoelstioo  by 
mesne  of  private  etatutes,  ia  quietly  setting  wtiqvUd 
public  onee  aside  lo  for  es  sorves  her  own  parpooMt 
with  aU  the  privilegea  they  conferred.  IftbioiisUtiiit 
the  manu&eturing  and  oommerdal  iotcrtsU  of  i^ 
country  require,  those  of  agriculture  certainly  tawd 
lomething  more* 

A  very  Important  queation  ariese  as  to  the  bsdiqiali 
means  whieh  knd-fanprovlng  atatutea  posseio  for  Mot- 
UBig  tiie  exigeneiea  of  tenants.  No  doubt,  lo  Ikr  »  ^^ 
capital  of  the  farmer  la  Invested  in  permsnent  impfoti' 
ments,  euch  as  draining,  proviaioa  Is  made ;  bat  tUi  h 
not  the  legitimate  province  for  hia  capital,  fbr  hs  eftm 
doubles  and  triplee  the  pvoduetlve  value  of  hiite*^ 
labour,  manuiu,  and  judietoue  eroppfaig.  A  tenn^ 
for  Instance,  may  Invaet,  as  we  have  done,  £binlia»i 
jf?5 in menuio, and £5 in labov  per  ecre,  kiM^ 
fte-sfanpleof  which  is  not  worth  mors  thea  iSO;  fo 
that.  If  he  also  Inveete  £i  In  diulnfaig,  his  totsl  iafMt- 
ment  equals  that  of  the  landlord.  For  the  lstttria« 
of  1^6  provision  Is  made  by  land-improvesieBt  «om- 
poly  aUtutes,  but  far  the  former  £lh  none !  !•  ^ 
justiee  to  the  tenant  f  In  pohit  of  fset,  it  ii  b»»  ^ 
administration  of  public  jusdoe  which  tbeie  ^^^ 
have  in  view,  but  private  interesta. 

A  hundrad^nd-fifty  objeotlona  may  do«btls«  looe  m 
raised  to  every  word  um  have  eald,  and  as  qaiskir  i*" 
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fated*  Comptniet  U  may  bt  lald,  (1)  fonn  a  more 
economical  mbdiTision  of  labouri  (2)  an  improved 
method  of  "  raisiiif  the  wind,"  (3)  the  advent  of  "  pea- 
sant proprietorships ;"  (4)  on  the  oontraiy,  oar  propo- 
sition of  "landlord  and  tenant  right/'  it  may  be  said, 
is  a  hopeless  attempt  to  uphold  an  antiqaated  system 
which  can  never  work  well  in  practice,  and  so 
forth. 

"SoiftJInity,  the  sabdirision  of  labour  belongs  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  aa  is  unlfersally  admitted ;  aeeondty, 
many  landlords  and  tenants  do  not  require  to  borrow 
money,  while  those  who  do  so  ean  get  it  on  easier  terms 
withont  tiioii  oompanies  than  with  them,  if  antiquated 
reatriotiona  wars  rmnoved  out  of  the  way  i  Mirri^y, 
aleam*draining  ploughs,  liquidomanoie  tanks,  and  oul- 
tore  generally  by  machinery,  is  fast  ezpiodug  from  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  farmer  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
peasant  proprietorahipa ;  while,  fourthly,  the  improving 
condition  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  system  is  in  a  healthy  state,  Thesoi  and  many 
other  objections  of  a  kindred  character,  are  thus  easily 
refuted. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  Just 
amount  to  this— that  land  improvement  monopoly 
statntea  are  defective  both  in  principle  and  practice. 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  nearer  praotiee  attains 
to  abstract  prinelple,  it  is  the  more  perfcet  But  in  the 
oaae  la  question  the  one  is  opposed  to  the  other ;  for  a 


lagal  barrier  atanda  in  ti»e  way  of  landlords  and  tenants 
discharging  their  duty*  That  barrier  Parliament  refases 
to  remove  from  before  them ;  hot  it  has  removed  it 
from  before  a  few  private  specolating  companies.  The 
latter  are  dobig  well— a  proof  (that  the  former  weuld  do 
better,  by  the  amount  of  ''  blackmail"  they  pay,  were 
the  barrier  removed  \  hence  the  injustice  they  experi- 
ence. This  partiality  on  the  part  of  Parliament  arises 
from  prejudice  and  misconception— H>r  rather,  perhaps, 
from  a  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture 
generally  speaking.  Hie  monopoly  is  more  against  tlie 
tenant,  for  instance,  than  the  landlord ;  as  If  the  Legis- 
lature had  contemplated  that  the  former  would  Imep  the 
latter  sale }  but,  if  it  has  done  so,  disq>pointment  will 
be  the  rssult,  for  tenants  without  tmumi^rigki  will  jast 
take  oat  of  the  soil  what  improving  companies  pat  in, 
leaving  their  £tf  ms  at  the  expiry  of  the  redeeming  term 
not  worth  more  than  the  old  rent  I  And  who  can  blame 
them  for  so  doing  ?  Some  landlords,  to  our  knowledge, 
are  already  but  too  familiar  with  this  oounterbalandng 
practice ;  and  when  they,  as  a  body,  are  able  practically 
to  comprehend  how  mutually  their  interests  are  united 
to  those  of  their  tenants.  Parliament  will  legislate  im- 
partially, conferring  upon  both  free  trade  in  the  im- 
provement of  land.  The  old  plebeian  maxim  of  **  every 
one  having  hie  own  law  "  will  not  snit  this  country,  for 
land  ean  no  more  be  governed  by  private  statute  than 
eommeroial  Sngland. 


THE    BATH    AND    WEST    OP    ENGLAND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


We  confeaa  Uiat  wo  have  watched  the  reaascita^ 
tioQ  of  the  Weat  of  Enghind  Agn'icultural  Society 
with  much  iotereat,  and  we  may  now  add  with  pro- 
portionate aa^fiaetion.  It  ia  not  alwaya  that  a 
revivnl  holda  out  any  greet  hopea  of  permanent 
aucceaa  to  thoae  who  attempt  it.  The  very  aense 
ftnd  knowledge  of  what  ia  to  be  all  done  over  again 
having  once  ended  in  little  ahort  of  a  failure  may 
have  more  weight  with  many  whose  aid  we  have  to 
eeek,  than  they  themaelvea  might  be  at  all  inclined 
to  allow. 

It  ie  at  any  time  more  eaey  to  create  than  re- 
eetabliah  that  feeling  of  general  confidence  without 
which  no  public  inatitution  can  expect  for  long  to 
flouriah.  It  waa  with  thia  difficulty  the  preeent 
proniotera  of  the  Bath  Society  have  had  to  con- 
tend. They  had  to  offer  something  aa  worthy  of 
support  and  encouragement,  where  support  had 
but  too  gradually  died  away.  They  had,  in  fact, 
in  some  measure  to  argue  on  a  contradiction,  and 
to  prove  a  want  which  preoedent  went  to  show  waa 
but  little  wanted. 

It  is  but  £air  to  aay  that  the  western  counties 
generally  gave  thia  effort  their  heartieat  welcome. 
The  openmg  naeetinga  of  thie  aecond  era  have  been 
celebrated  under  the  beet  anspioee.    The  entries 


well  filled,  and  the  ahowe  well  attended,  it  became 
very  manifeet  that  with  good  guidance  the  under- 
taking eonld  not  but  continue  to  proaper.  It  came 
at  a  very  happy  period,  when  from  a  atray  viait  or 
ao  of  the  great  National  Society  the  minds  of  men 
became  the  more  ready  to  admit  the  need  for  auch 
gatheringa,  and  the  advantagee  which  muat  follow 
from  them.  In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  we  had  more  etriking  ezamplee  of  improved 
agriculture  than  the  Weat  of  England  haa  furnished 
us  within  these  very  few  years.  To  make  thia  ad- 
vance a  general  one,  eome  general  agent  waa  re- 
quired, and  thia  haa  been  very  naturally  aooght  for 
in  the  re-organiiation  of  the  Weet  of  Engknd 
Society* 

Our  readers  muat  be  tolerably  well  familiar  with 
the  pioceedinge,  eo  far  ae  they  have  yet  been  de- 
veloped. We  have  made  it  our  duty  not  merely  to 
keep  our  attention  on  their  reporta,  but  to  judge 
and  report  for  ouraelvea.  We  have  dooe  this,  aa 
we  ever  hope  to  do,  in  the  falreat  apirit  of  criticiam 
—ever  willing  to  allow  credit  for  all  the  good  which 
has  been  accompUahed,  though  not  quite  ailent  on 
what  we  felt  might  even  yet  be  done  better, 
Thia  ia  at  no  time  a  grateful  Usk.  There  are 
eome   of    our  friende   we  oonld    name,   who» 
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indeed^  are  inclined  to  take  it  as  a  positive  imper- 
tinence,  and  to  cling  yet  the  more  closely  to  any 
defect,  simply  from  having  had  it  pointed  out  to 
them  as  a  mistake.  Like  the  Irishman's  pig,  to 
get  tlTem  to  go  one  way  you  must  have  them  he- 
lieve  they  are  wanted  to  go  the  other.  The  West 
of  England  Society,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  open  to 
no  such  charge.  The  few  errors  which  marked 
their  opening  efforts  have  been,  one  after  another, 
amended.  Bath  for  management  is  better  than 
Plymouth;  and  Tiverton  promises  to  be  still  more 
on  the  improvement.  The  first  number  of  the 
journal — too  much  an  echo  of  other  people's  sayings 
and  doings — ^merely  heralds  the  way  to  a  far  more 
efficient  representative  in  the  second.  Here  the 
men  of  the  west  do  speak  for  themselves ;  and  now 
the  West  of  England  Journal  is  as  much  the  journal 
of  the  West  as  that  of  the  Royal  Society  is  of 
England,  or  the  Highland  is  of  Scotland. 

The  third  volume,  just  published,  is  now  before 
us.  Its  contents,  too,  were  advertised  in  our 
paper  of  last  week ;  and  a  list  of  these  alone  will  go 
far  to  show  how  becomingly  it  is  conducted,  as 
how  directly  it  is  made  to  serve  those  for  whose 
especial  benefit  the  Society  was  instituted.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  many 
lengthy  papers  in  a  journal  of  this  character ;  and 
we  believe  the  committee  have  experienced  some 
want  of  competition  for  the  prize  subjects  they  have 
offered.  But  this  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the  West 
alone ;  indeed,  when  we  come  to  reflect,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  the  practical  farmers  of  the  kingdom 
addressing  themselves  so  often  as  they  do  to  com- 
position of  this  kind,  and  then  only  with  a  chance 
of  obtaining  a  hearing.  Many  a  man  would  give  a 
word  or  two  in  a  letter  that  would  never  venture  on 
an  essay,  and  the  experience  of  many  a  one  might 
be  thus  obtained  who  otherwise  would  make  no 
sign.  After  the  reports  on  the  exhibitions  of  the 
past  year — ^machinery  and  stock  both  done  justice 
to  in  the  present  number — ^we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  "  The  Farmers'  Note  Book  "  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  features  such  a  journal 
can  have  to  depend  on.  The  very  opening  note  of 
"  volume  three"  amply  demonstrates  this.  It  is  ap- 
propriately on  the  management  of  apple-trees,  and 
the  writer,  Mr.  Belfield,  commences  his  letter  with 
a  regret  that  the  prize  offered  by  the  society  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Orchards  did 
not  avail  to  elicit  the  information  expected.  From 
this  he  proceeds  to  ''jot  down  his  own  notions 
and  recent  experiments," — the  very  heart,  after 
all,  of  agricultural  literature — that  many  might 
be  found  to  imitate,  while  comparatively  few 
would  attempt  more.  Mr.  Belfield  is  already  well 
supported ;  Mr.  Prideaux,  an  old  correspondent  of 
our  own,  on  Guano,  Salt,  and  Ammonia;  Mr.  Robt. 


Smith,  and  Mr.  Row  of  Hverton,  on  Gone  for 
Cattle  and  Horses ;  Mr.  Kemp,  on  Trefoil  as  a 
Spring  Crop ;  Mr.  Sandrey,  on  Spring  Feed ;  Mr. 
Michelmore  on  Farm  Labour,  Mr.  Trethewy  on 
Keeping  Young  Stock — ^with  many  other  topics, 
each  disposed  of  in  a  page  or  two,  but  all  going  at 
once  and  keeping  well  to  the  point  they  are  intended 
to  impress  or  elucidate.  It  is  here,  we  repeat,  the 
editors  will  have  their  chief  strength.  Numbers  of 
volunteers  may  be  enlisted,  ready  to  give  tbdr  ideas 
in  a  note  for  the  note-book,  who  would  never  join 
on  any  other  conditions.  More  than  this,  toO| 
many  a  subscriber  will  read  and  remember  a  short 
paper  who  will  never  look  at  a  long  one.  At  any 
rate,  this  must  be  the  best  means  for  encouraging 
either  to  undertake  longer  flights,  and  to  bring 
more  readers  and  writers  to  the  West  of  England's 
journal. 

We  would  not  have  it  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  we  wish  to  undervalue  the  more  lengthy 
papers  in  this  volume.  There  are  some  of  especial 
excellence.  The  opening  one,  for  instance,  on  the 
Exhibition  of  Implements  at  Bath— Mr.  Whitley  on 
the  Climate  of  the  South-west  of  England,  and 
''  the  Chemistry  of  Practical  Fanning,"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland.  The  Society  owes  mochto 
Mr.  Acland  already  in  many  ways.  It  owes  him 
its  especial  thanks  for  this  contribution,  which  goes 
far  to  remove  that  grand  difiiculty— the  first  ad- 
vances or  somewhat  chilly  introduction  on  which 
science  and  practice  deign  to  greet  each  other. 
Some  such  master  of  the  ceremonies  has  been  long 
required,  and,  with  Mr.  Acland's  permission,  we 
may  hereafter  make  him  even  more  generally  nsefol. 

We  hope  to  become  still  better  friends  with  the 
West  of  England  Society.  It  has  ever  been  our 
wish  to  rank  as  such,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  find 
that  our  one  great  cause  of  complaint  is  about  to 
be  removed.  The  Poultry  Show  at  Tiverton  w^ 
be  part  of  the  Agricultural  Show,  subject  to  but 
one  charge  of  admission,  and  leaving  the  spectator 
that  which  he  enjoys  almost  every  where  else— a  full 
permission  to  turn  and  return  from  one  department 
to  another,  at  his  pleasure.  With  a  young  Society 
it  was  perhaps  a  question  of  funds;  it  was  never- 
theless a  mistake  and  a  contradiction,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  having  ''  reformed  it 
altogether." 

SWEDISH  TURNIPS.— The  largest  rooU  of  th« 
Swedish  tamips  are  the  most  nntritioosy  afTordlng  in 
64  drachms  110  grains  of  nutrltire  matter;  while  the 
middle-sized  and  smaller  roots  afford  99  grains.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  middle-sised  roott  of  the  common 
tamips  are  the  most  nutritioas.  A  rootmeasaring 
7  inches  in  diameter  afforded  72i  grains ;  whUe  a  bolb 
of  4  laehes  afforded  80  grains. 
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LONDON,    OR     CENTRAL     FARMERS*     CLUB. 
TH£  MOST  ECONOMICAL  MODS  OF  CULTIVATING  ROOT-CROPS. 


The  usual  monthly  meetiDg  of  this  Club  took  place  on 
Monday,  April  2,  at  the  Clab-honae,  Blackfnan,  Mr.  B. 
P.  Shearer,  in  the  chair.  The  rabjcct  for  ditcuision,  ia- 
trodnced  by  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  of  Cambridge,  was  *'  The 
most  Economical  Mode  of  ColtiTating  Root-eropi." 

Mr»  Bbnmbtt  :  Sir,  in  the  days  we  live  in,  when 
our  agricnltnre  is  making  the  most  aatonidung  ad? anoe- 
ment,  climbing,  ai  Sir  James  Graham  rery  aptly  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  the  very  hill  top,"  it  is  scarcely  neoessary 
for  me  to  say  to  the  enlightened  agricnltarists  I  see  before 
me,  that  with  the  jndidons  eoltivation  of  the  fallow 
crop,  is  immediately  connected  (I  had  almost  said)  all 
that  is  great  and  magnificent  in  agricnltorei  and  that 
because  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  snccess- 
fal  rotation  of  all  the  other  crops.    The  fallows  neg- 
lected, or  only  imperfectly  done,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
fulnre;    and  the  farm   thronghont   will   never   bear 
inspection.    Whatefer  coarse  of  farming  is  adopted  (and 
that  nan  is  a  novice  in  agricnltore  who  fbrms  withont  a 
system),  the  fiiUows  most  be  gone  into  with  spirit,  and 
with  no  niggardly  or  pandmonioos  hand ;  and  I  mast 
be  allowed  to  say,  althongh  some  of  oar  amateur  agri- 
caltariste  will  tell  you  that  fallows  are  unnecessary,  I 
trow  not,  and,  althongh  I  am  no  friend  to  needless 
restrictions,  I  hold  Isndlords  are  justified  in  requiring 
tliat  the  farm  shall  systematically,  either  with  or  ¥rithout 
a  green  crop,  as  is  best  sdaptedto  the  sml,  receive  a 
good  and  efficient  fallow  (cheers).    Nor  is  it  scarcely 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  than  the  tenant 
(unless  the  latter  is  about  to  run  away),  that  it  should 
be  so.    Sir,  I  am  free  to  confess,  after  an  experience  of 
some  forty  years — and,  like  other  men,  I  have  occasion- 
ally been  naughty— but  I  say  it  advisedly,  I  have  never 
stolen  a  crop  in  substitution  for  a  fallow,  without 
ultimately  drinking  damage.    The  fallow  season  is  the 
starting  post  in  the  race.    If  the  land  requires  draining, 
this  u  the  time  to  effect  it.    If  double  ploughing  or  sub- 
soiling,  it  must  be  done  now.    If  crooked  and  unsightly 
hedges  are  to  be  reduced,  there  is  no  time  more  fitting 
for  the  operation  than  the  winter  preceding  the  fallow. 
Sir,  in  pursuing  this  discussion,  it  will  perhaps  comport 
with  the  convenience  of  the  club,  If  we  first  attempt  to 
show  on  what  soils  roote  may  or  may  not  be  profiUbly 
grown  at  all.    I  hope,  by  the  bye,  this  statement  wiU 
not  shock  any  of  my  fHends  around  me,  because  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  more  modem  sgriculturiste  that 
turnips  may  and  ought  to  be  grown  on  all  arable  land. 
It  is  true  there  are  but  few  soils  on  which  yon  csnnot 
coltivate  tamips.    But  the  question  we  have  to  discuss 
is— Can  it  be  done  economically,  or  will  another  system 
leave  the  land  in  a  better  stete,  and  the  farmer  more 
money  in  his  pocket  ?   The  fuming  world  is  by  no  means 
agreed  on  this  point.    There  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that,  only  drain  and  plough  deep,  and  you  may  then 
plant  tiie  land  with  tamips  to  advantage,  irrespective  of 


the  natare  of  the  soQ,  or  its  situation  as  regards  the 
homestead.    On  the  other  hand,  lo  much  are  we  the 
creatures  of  habit,  that  I  know  there  are  farmers  situate 
in  the  day  land  districte,  who  year  by  year  pursue  the 
naked  fiJlow  system,  without  attempting  anything  better, 
even  on  the  more  favourable  spote  on  the  farm.    The 
result  of  my  experience,  backed  by  close  observation, 
leads  me  to  believe  both  these  practices  are  far  enough 
from  the  correct  one ;  but  of  the  two,  the  man  who  reck- 
lessly drives  at  turnips  over  all  his  fsllows,  however 
unfit  for  such  a  mode  of  cultivation,  will,  sure  enough, 
be  quit  of  his  money  first !    In  fact,  to  pursue  such  a 
system  upon  the  poorer  dead  tenacious  clays  of  England 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  rapid  way  to  roin  a  man 
can  well  pursue ;  and  for  this  rimple  reason—the  cost 
of  production  far  exceeds  their  vslue  in  such  situations, 
while  the  succeeding  crops  will  show  vast  inferiority 
from  those  the  land  produces  under  a  naked  fallow,  or 
where  tares  have  been  previously  fed  off  with  sheep. 
Close  akin  to  such  infatuation  is  that  which  induces  the 
farmer  of  dsy  land  to  go  through  the  whole  of  his  farm, 
like  a  blind  horse  in  a  mill,  with  his  naked  fallows,  be- 
cause his  father  before  him  did  the  same,  without  look- 
ing round  to  see  if  there  are  not  some  portions  of  the 
farm  contiguous  to  the  homestall  where  a  crop  of  man- 
gold and  wheat  might  be  grown,  perhaps  alternately,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  farm,  and  sometimes  other  spoto 
of  newly  broken  up  or  woodland  soil  which,  if  not  fit  to 
depastore  sheep  in  the  winter,  the  crop  might  be  ex- 
tracted for  the  flock  in  the  spring,  with  great  advantage. 
In  addition  to  the  soils  above  named,  as  not  generally 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  tondps,  we  must  add,  how- 
ever, a  large  tract  of  fen  land,  particularly  in  parte  of 
Cambridgeahire,  Norfolk,  and  lincohiBhire.    Itseems^ 
however,  it  is  not  so  much  because  the  land  will  not 
bear  turnips,  or  that  there  is  difficulty  in  feeding  them 
off,  but  that  stock  are  not  found  to  do  well  with  them 
from  such  land.    I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  if  this 
arises  from  an  absolute  inferiority  of  quality,  or  if  it  is 
not  the  soil  attaching  to  the  bulb,  which  mainly  dis- 
agrees with  the  sheep ;  if  so,  wsshhig  the  roote  might 
obviate   the  evil.     For  the   present,   rape,  mangold 
wursel,  and  on  the  better  land  potetoes,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  cabbages,  are  the  vegetebles  chiefly  grown 
on  the  fens,  and  probably  best  adapted  to  the  sdl. 
Cabbages  might,  I  think,  be  profitably  cultivated  to  a 
much  larger  extent.    Having,  then,  noticed,  in  passhig, 
on  what  soils  it  is  doubtful  that  turnips  can  be  grown 
with  a  profit,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
progressive  improvements  which  have  been  made  within 
the  Isst  fifty  years  in  turnip  culture  (snd  are  still  going 
on)  have  contributed  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  to  the 
production   of   human   food,  'and  added   more   real 
wealth  to  the  country,  than  aU  other  improvemente 
besides.    How,  then,  we  may  best  make  these  improve- 
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mentB  known,  and  progress  still  higher  in  the  science, 
is,  sir,  an  object  not  merely  worthy  of  the  bast  efforts  of 
this  club,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  every  tme  patriot  in 
the  land.    For  in  the  teeth  of  these  astounding  improve- 
ments, it  mnst  be  admitted,  in  some  districts  good 
farming  is  yet  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.     Nor  is 
the  system  of  turnip  culture  by  any  means  nniform, 
even  among  tolerably  good  farmers.    What,  then,  is  the 
best  mode  of  raising  root  crops,  and  at  the  least  cost  ? 
That  is  the  point  in  hand.    I  have  bestowed  some  pains, 
sir,  to  get  at  the  practice  of  some  eminent  agricultarists 
in  different  localities,  and  I  regret  that  it  would  be  tax* 
ing  the  valuable  time  of  this  meeting  too  severely  to  give 
the  result  of  these  enquiries  at  all  at  large ;  suffice  it  to 
lay,  there  is  no  general  uniformity  of  practice  among 
them,  and  perhaps  with  the  variation  in  soils  we  must 
not  expect  it.    Mr.  Henry  Overman,  of  Norfolk,  whose 
well-eamed  reputation  as  an  agriculturist  and  keeper  of 
■took,  as  well  as  for  his  hospitality  and  general  intelli- 
gence, is  no  mean  authority— this  gentleman  seems  to 
favour  ploughing  (on  his  quality  of  soil)  only  a  moderate 
depth,  and  still  drills  his  swedes  and  mangold  on  the 
flat  surface,  two  feet  apart ;  and  if  his  turnips  nn  not 
the  largest  they  are  certainly  (he  best  preserved  of  any  I 
have  seen.    Mr.  Francis  Sowerby,*of  LincoLuhire,  a 
very  extensive  and  spirited  agriculturist,  adopts  the  ridge 
qr*tem  for  all  his  mangold  and  swedes,  with  great  effect ; 
has  used  the  water- drill  to  some  extent,  and  in  July  last 
the  turnips  so  put  in  seemed,  I  am  free  to  admit,  very 
much  to  take  the  lead,  and  I  learn  are  still  in  favour. 
Mr.  G.  Russell,  nesr  Woolwich,  whom  Mr.  Caird  de* 
scribes  as  one  of  the  first  growers  of  green  crops  in  the 
kingdom,  pr(>pares  his  land  by  very  deep  ploughing  in 
the  autumn,  but  first  uses  manual  labour,  chiefly  with 
a  fork,  to  extract  twitch  or  other  noxious  weeds ;  com- 
pleting the  cultivation  with  a  scarifier,  without  the 
further  aid  of  the  plough  ;  manuring  heavily  both  with 
solid  and  artificial  manures.  Plants  on  the  level  surface, 
I  believe,  and  with  such  cultivations  on  a  naturally  rich 
soil,  grow  (as  might  be  expected)  the  most  astounding 
crops,  both  of  mangold  and  swede  turnips.    Qen.  Hall, 
M.P.,  of  Weston  Coiville,  Cambridgeshire,  is  (to  all 
who  know  him)  no  mean  authority  as  an  agriculturist. 
On  a  naturally  weak  soil,  he  commences  his  cultivation 
for  turnips  and  mangold  by  very    deep    fbur   horse 
ploughing,  and  then  sometimes  drives  the  subsoil  plough 
through  the  chalk  strata  below,  after  which  the  common 
plough  has  about  finished  its  work,  the  icarifier,  harrows, 
and  roller,  doing  the  rest ;  when  a  moderate  portion  of 
farm-yard  manure  is  applied  with  the  boutbg  plough,and 
four  or  five  cwt.  of  blood,  superphosphate,  or  the  same 
cost  in  guano,  with  five  cwt.  of  salt,  are  put  on  per  acre; 
and  there,  in  an  open  tract  of  country,  on  a  thin  chalky 
soil,  doubtless  any  of  you  may  witness  next  autumn, 
close  by  the  Six  MUes  Bottom  SUtion,  about  40  tons  of 
mangold  and  hard  by  30  tons  of  Swedish  turnips  per 
acre,  growing  most  luxuriantly.    It  is  but  justice  to  say 
the  General  farms  his  own  land,  and  is,  doubtless,  bent 
on  its  improvement,  almost  regardless  of  expense.   But 
it  only  shows  what  may  be  done,  by  skill  and  capital,  in 
the  way  of  cultivation.    I  onderstood  the  General  to 


have  ilso  commenced  ploughing  two  furrows  deep  for 
wheat ;  in  the  success  of  which,  however,  I  must  be 
excused  for  remaining  an  unbeliever  till  I  have  the 
honour  of  paying  the  gallant  General  another  visit   1 
will  give  but  one  other  example.    Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
of  Bedfordshire,  a  young  but  spirited  agriculturiAt,  began 
cultivating  turnips  on  the  usual  plan  of  the  neighboar- 
bood,  fallowing  about  five  or  aix  inches  deep,  and  after 
repeated  ploughings,  drilled  his  turnips  butlSucbes 
apart,  on  the  level  land.  The  consequence  wu— being  i 
gravelly  soil— «s  soon  as  the  hot  dry  weather  of  Aognitor 
September  set  in,  they  almost  invariably  mildewed,  and 
got  so  stinted  in  their  growth  that  three  yean  oat  of 
four  the  unthrifty  plants  produced  nothing  but  a  inunber 
of  little  hard  unsightly  bulbs,  and  they  of  the  meueit 
quality.    He  now  breaks  up  his  land  ten  inches  deqt, 
with  four  horses-^does  thegrcater  part  afterwards  with  the 
8carifier,harro  ws,and  roller— adopts  the  ridge  system  of  27 
incheSyin  which  he  deposits  from  1£  to  16  tonsof  good  eon 
orcake-made  manure — ^basnot  foond  the  water  drill,ioftf, 
toanswer  on  his  soil, it  producing,  mixed  wiifa  theiaper. 
phosphate,  a  sort  of  concrete  which  runs  the  soil  to- 
gether where  the  seed  is  deposited,  like  a  huty  tbaoder 
shower.    Nor  has  he  found  artificial  msnures  geoenlly 
pay  the  extra  cost ;  but  with  the  above  cultivation!  be 
can  grow  splendid  crops  of  turnips  without  their  sid,  of 
which,  I  must  say,  I  have  had  ocular  demODstration. 
It  is  but  justioe,  however,  to  add,  the  soil  (in  fertility) 
is  above  an  average  of  the  oonntry.    Havmg  Ammbed 
these  ezsmples  from  different  parts  of  the  couDtrr,  I 
will  now,  sir,  with  your  permission,  give  you,  ss  briefly 
as  I  can,  my  own  views  on  the  subject.    If,  tben, 
garden  cultivation  is  right,  there  can  be  no  qaeitioo 
that  for  root  crops,  as  often  as  they  occur,  the  soil  osgbt 
to  be  moved  much  deeper  than  is  at  all  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  general  crops  of  the  farm.    I  w" 
deoidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  you  obtain  yonr 
object  far  better,  in  the  general  way,  by  what  I  call 
double  ploughing  than  by  one  deep  furrow  of  10  or  12 
inches,  because  that  furrow  must  be  proportionttely 
wider  than  the  depth  to  turn  it  at  all  properiy ;  and  on 
anything  like  stiff  land  you  will  get  a  huge  untractable 
lump  of  earth,  whidi  the  weather  of  no  ordinary  winter 
will  penetrate  or  pulverise  $  whereas,  by  taking  it  ap  by 
two  ploughs,  the  latter  one  being  of  higher  ooof  trnction 
and  casting  the  furrow  to  the  top,  thereby  exposing  tbe 
most  nngenial  soil  to  the  winter  frost  sod  rauis,  yoa 
leave  it  in  a  far  better  sUte  than  even  under  ordinary 
spade  oultivation."*    I  think  the  system  far  preferable  to 
one  moderately  deep  furrow,  followed  by  the  snhiotl 
plough,  because  in  the  latter  case  much  of  the  itratam 
below  falls  pretty  much  into  ita  former  position,  and 
the  viiYin  mU  receives  but  little  benefit  from  tbe  actios 

*^«^ 

•  In  passing,  I  might  just  observe  that  tbe  PP.  H;'^^ 
Utely  invented  by  the  Measn.  Uow£rd,  and  which  took  tbe 
prise  for  deep  plonghing  at  Lincoln,  at  she  that  of  Menri. 
Raoiome,  which  foUowed  so  dose  npan  thehedi  of  tbe  ronaer. 
appear  to  me  admnrably  adapted  for  takiog  ont  this  eeeoaa 
farrow.  And  I  foUy  indiae  to  the  opinion,  that  slmoit  at  uy 
time  whenever  you  want  to  go  beyond  seven  iodiei,  "l^^Jj 
more  than  two  hones,  looking  at  the  imprortd  state  n  wiucs 
you  leave  the  land,  it  is  most  ecwMWSicsl. 
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of  the  atmotphere.    The  depth  you  go  mnst  depend 
more  or  lets  upon  the  nature  of  the  sabioil ;  bat  ex- 
perience win  of  coarse  be  the  best  guide.    It  ii  bat 
joatioe  to  nj  that  I  have  not  hitherto  adopted  the 
■ystem  at  all  largelj,  except  as  cultiration  for  potataes, 
earrota,  and  cabbages;  bat  hare  done  a  considerable 
tract  for  the  planting  of  fir-trees,  and  it  was  astonishing 
what  fine  carrots  and  other  TCgetables  we  grew  between 
the  trees  for  two  or  three  years,  even  on  a  weak  soil, 
without  a  particle  of  manare.    In  adopting  this  system, 
if  land  be  fool,  it  will  be  desirable  to  do  as  much  clean- 
ing as  practicable  in  the  antamn  before  you  commence 
this  operation ;  indeed,  among  our  yery  best  agricul- 
tariata  aatunmai  cleaning,  where  mangold  and  swede 
turnips  are  to  follow,  is  every  year  becoming  more 
general  (cheers).    It  may  be  too  mach  to  say  that  the 
system  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  lands,  bat  in  the 
majority  of  cases  (to  borrow  a  favoarite  phrase  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Mechi),  "1  think  I  might  stake  ray  agri- 
caltand  reputation  upon  its  success."    We  come  now 
to  the  seeding  operations  (for  the  land  so  ploughed  will 
require  little  else,  than  the  application  of  the  scarifier, 
harrows,  and  roller).    It  is  evident  that  great  aatho- 
ritiea  still  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  drilling.    The 
result  of  my  own  experience,  backed  by  much  observe^ 
tion,  is,  however,  yery  decidedly  in  favoar  of  the  ridge 
system  27    inches  apart,  more  especially  where  the 
tamips  or  mangold  are  to  be  carted  from  the  land,  or 
stored  in  heap»-— first,  because  in  patting  in  the  manare 
(if  the  weather  be   at   all  showery)   you   cart   the 
sou  lesB  than  by  manoring  on  the  flat  sarface ;  and  if 
the  same  quantity  of  manure  is  used,  you  certainly  get 
a  greater  weight  per  acre  with  the  manure  directly  under 
the  plants  than  otherwise,  and  that  not  more  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  manure,  than  the  fact  that  you  can 
moT6  tiie  soil  later,  clean  the  land  more  perfectly,  and 
perform  all  the  hoeing  operations  far  more  cheaply,  than 
on  the  flat  sarfhce  at  nearer  intervals,  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  much  more  easily  extracted  when  you 
take  them  up.    Care  should  be  had  not  to  leave  the 
ridges  too  high,  to  roll  freely  with  a  suitable  roller,  if 
the  weather  be  dry,  before  drilling,  and  not  to  be  aAraid 
of  pulliag  them  down  with  the  hoes,  as  the  ridges  should 
be  loet  ere  the  hoeing  is  completed ;  for  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  sappose  that  these  kind  of  bulbs  require 
moalding  up.    Let  them  only  have  something  good  to 
feed  upon  underneath ;  and  if  you  want  fine  handsome 
bulbs,  you  can  hardly  disencumber  them  too  mnch. 
Yon  thus  make  the  land  more  even,  and  better  for  the 
sheep,  and  pretty  efiectnally  obviate  the  too  frequent 
irregularity  of  the  succeeding  com  crop  under  ridge 
cultivation.    Had  I  been  addressing  a  few  raw  inex- 
perienced farmers,  I  might  have  guarded  them  against 
drilling  turnip  seed  among  dry  clods,  and  referred  them 
to  the  couplet  of  Tasser  (I  think  it  is),  who  says-* 

"  Where  dods  prevail 
The  turnips  faU." 

Aod  on  the  subject  of  manure  I  should  have  said,  gaard 
against  the  prodigal  system  of  those  antiquated  fiarmers 
who  make  no  calculation  of  their  means,  but  allow  the 
whole  of  their  farm  manare  to  be  laid  sometimef  oa 


littla  more  than  half  the  fallows — having  to  floish,  if 
they  complete  at  all,  with  artificials  only ;  but  rather 
use  it  with  caution,  laying  on  but  a  moderate  quantity 
of  the  former,  eking  it  out  with  blood,  superphosphate, 
guano,  Lawes'  turnip  manure,  rape-dust,  or  such  other 
dressing  as  may  be  most  approved ;  and  he  who  leaves 
a  portion  of  dung  for  wheat  where  most  wanted  (as 
many  good  fiarmers  do)  is  no  novice.  In  putting  manute 
into  ridges  use  but  two  ploughs  together,  one  opening 
and  the  other  closing  in  the  manure  close  after  the 
spreaders,  avoiding  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  I  haye 
long  followed  the  practice  of  dragging  over  the  ridges  a 
small  piece  of  timber,  or  strong  larch  pole,  reaching  four 
rows  at  once,  sweeping  off  any  of  the  manure  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  pretty  well  covering  the  dung ;  and  in  that 
state  add  the  artificial  manures,  rather  than  drill  them  into 
every  narrow  compass  after  the  ridge  is  completed :  the 
last  plough  thas  doses  in  altogether,  when  you  have  only 
to  roU  and  drill  the  seed.  I  am  not,  however,  so  ena- 
monred  of  the  Northumberland  system  as  to  sappose,  in  all 
situations  and  circumstances,  it  most  be  the  best.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  turnips  are  not  for  extraction, 
but  to  be  fbd  off  upon  the  ground,  they  may  sometimes 
be  grown  to  advantage  at  somewhat  narrower  intervals ; 
bat  even  in  that  esse,  I  prefer,  if  practicable,  to  place 
them  on  smaller  ridges,  by  which  you  set  them  out  more 
effectually,  without  smothering  the  young  plants.  I 
have  practiied  this  system  extensively  by  attaching  small 
skeleton  ploughs  to  a  Bedfordshire  drill,  forming  three 
straight  ridges  at  a  time,  about  22  inches  apart,  deposit- 
ing the  artificial  manure  by  the  same  operation ;  and  I 
repeat  it,  where  turnips  are  to  be  fed  upon  the  land,  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  I  think,  has  its  advantages.  In 
bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close— and  I  fear  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  freely  upon  your  indalgence— I 
assure  you.  Sir,  I  have  introduced  the  subject  to  elicit 
the  sentiments  of  the  enlightened  agriculturists  of  this 
dub,  and  so  get  them  before  the  public,  rather  than  at 
all  dogmatically  to  propound  my  own.  What  has  been 
said,  then,  backed  by  the  experience  of  others,  must,  I 
think,  pretty  generally  bring  us  to  this  conclusion — that 
to  cultivate  root  crops  profitably,  we  have  first  to  lay  the 
land  dry  by  draining,  if  required  ;  to  clean  the  fallows 
intended  for  the  earlier  crops,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
previous  autumn ;  to  cultivate  deeply,  taking  time  by 
the  forelock  in  getting  the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized ; 
not  to  plough  too  frequently,  nor  at  all  when  the  land 
poaches,  but,  if  practicable  let  it  be  undisturbed  for  two 
or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  Isst  operation ;  to  manure 
as  freely  as  you  can  (in  justice  to  the  wheat  crop)  both 
with  the  farm  and  artificial  manures ;  to  put  all  crops 
intended  for  carting,  or  clamping,  on  the  ridge,  taking 
care  not  to  deposit  your  teed  deeper  than  is  necessary 
to  ensure  vegetation  /  to  hoe  well  both  by  horse  and 
manual  labour,  not  forgetting  (as  the  best  money  spent 
in  the  whole  operation)  to  send  over  the  turnip  and 
mangold  wurtsel  fields,  as  you  may  at  a  trifling  cost,  a 
few  men  after  harvest,  with  a  small  three-tined  fork,  and 
a  bag  or  apron  tied  before  them,  taking  two  ridges  at  a 
time,  to  extract  any  fibres  of  twitch  or  other  noxioui 
vreeds  that  may  be  still  alive ;  and  last,  though  not  leut^ 
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to  take  warning  by  the  past,  and  pruerve  pour  root* 
well  when  you  have  grovm  them  (load  elieen). 

Mr.  RusTON  wai  one  of  those  unfortanate  men  who 
happened  to  farm  on  fen  land,  whoae  condition  all  who 
read  the  agricaltnral  reports  for  Cambridgeahire  would 
pronounce  a  deplorable  one,  and  who,  he  could  assure 
them,  were  entitled  to  all  the  sympathy  they  could  ob- 
tain. The  cultiTation  of  that  description  of  land,  how- 
ever, hardly  needed  the  caution  which  Mr.  Bennett  had 
giren  them  about  thoroughly  pulTeriiiog  the  clods  ;  for 
their  real  difficulty  was  not  how  to  pulreriae,  but  how 
to  compress  and  consolidate,  and  get  the  land  into  such 
a  state  that  the  dry  winds  did  not  blow  the  soil  away. 
Hence  the  sowing  of  roots  on  this  land  upon  the  ridge 
system  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  upon  the  flat ;  for 
through  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  the  land  be- 
came so  much  dried  up,  that  the  seed  no  sooner  germi- 
nated and  became  a  plant  than  it  died  off.  Daring  the 
last  spring  he  sowed  eight  acres  of  mangold,  four  of 
which  were  on  the  flat  and  four  on  the  ridge  system,  the 
whole  being  fresh  ploughed  and  manured.  The  four 
acres  cultiTated  on  the  flat  system  did  yery  well ;  but 
the  four  cultiTated  on  the  ridge  vegetated,  and  then  died 
away,  and  he  was  compelled  to  follow  with  a  crop  of 
swedes.  The  method  he  had  found  most  successful  on 
light  soils  was  to  manure  in  winter,  juat  before  Christ- 
mas, to  plough  the  manure  in,  let  it  lie  till  the  spring, 
work  the  land  two  or  three  times,  that  the  manure  might 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil^^and  then  apply 
Crosskiirs  roller  to  consolidate.  He  had  derifed  great 
advantage  from  the  use  of  the  liquid  manure  drill,  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Bennett  had  some  of  his  mangold  in  his 
eye  when  he  referred  to  the  benefits  he  had  witnessed 
from  the  application  of  the  water-drill  in  the  fen  dis- 
tricts. Last  year,  he  (Mr.  Ruston)  used  it  to  a  oon- 
aiderable  extent,  and  it  answered  his  purpose  so  admira- 
bly, that  he  invited  Mr.  Bennett  to  come  down  and  see 
for  himself  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  the  water 
drill,  where  all  things  were  equal.  The  results  of  the 
four  experiments  he  made  during  laat  year  with  mangold 
were — 

MANGOLD  WURTZBL. 


Mo. 


When 
•own. 


When   '^^P«' 
weighed.,  ^^j^^^jj^ 


Produce  per 

acre- 
Dry  drill. 


Tttfcwtgt  lb 
15  9  6  » 
15  16  6  4 
IS  15  9  IS 
10    8    1  10 


Exoesi  of  pro- 
dace  per 

acre  In  niToar 

of  water- 

driU. 


Tiis.cwt.  •t.lb. 
5  7  1  S 
5  9  4  0 
8  19  4  0 
8    11      0    8 


Tnicwt  St  lb 
1  April  1  Oct.  5  20  16  8  4 
S  JApril  8  Oct.  6  SO  10  9  4 
8  April  17  Oct.  4  I  17  7  6  19 
4  'April  18    Oct.  4      13  19    9    4 

Not.  1  and  9— 1^  cwt.  of  Lawes'  luperphospbate  of  lime,  and 
16  loads  of  manure  per  acre. 

Not.  8  and  4—1  cwt.  of  tuperphotphate  of  lime,  and  II  and  18 
loads  of  manure  retpectirelj. 

TURNIPS. 


No. 


Sown  with 
water-drill. 


Sown  with 
dry  drill. 


Tnt  cwt  tt  lb  Tni  cwt  st  lb 
16  10    0    0    19    7    4    0 


Excett  in  fli-  | 
TOur  of  water- 
drill. 


Ttii,  cwt.  tt.  lb. 
4      9     4     0 


ArUflclal 
manure. 


9cwtofLawet' 


superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  and  10  loads  of  yard 


manure. 


The  produce  per  acre  might  appear  small,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soil  upon  whiofa  the  experi- 


ments were  made  was  a  narj  hot  and  dry  giavelly  one. 
A  cousin  of  his  had  also  made  an  experiment  with  the 
two  sorts  of  drills  on  a  pieoe  of  swedes,  but  he  (Mr. 
Ruston)  did  not  know  the  dataa  of  the  sowfaig  and  wogh- 
ing.  The  produoe  per  acre,  however,  wat— on  the  Ind 
sown  by  the  water  drill,  16  tons  10  cwt. ;  on  that  sown 
by  the  dry  drill,  12  tons  7  cwt.  4  st :  bemg  an  excenin 
favour  of  the  water  drill  of  4  tons  2  cwt.  4  st. ;  the 
manure  used  being  in  the  proportion  of  2  cwt.  of  Ltwet* 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  10  loads  of  yard  manure  per 
acre.  In  the  case  of  his  own  experiments,  the  prodoeo 
resulting  from  the  liquid  manure  drill  was  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  that  from  the  dry  drill;  but  be  wai 
conrinced  that  the  water  drill  would  not  be  eqniUf 
effecti?e  upon  all  soils,  though  generally,  where  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  seed  to  germinate  and  the 
plant  to  grow  well  m  the  early  atagea  of  its  exiitence- 
and  that  was  the  difficulty  in  his  district— it  would  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  reaults ;  indeed,  he  bad  nerer 
yet  experienced  a  failure.  He  belieTtd  the  water  drill 
wax  destined  to  be  Tery  widely  and  generally  used.  The 
first  time  he  erer  saw  it  in  operation  was  oo  Mr.  Sow- 
erby's  farm  in  Lincolnshire,  with  the  results  of  whoie 
experiments  he  (Mr.  Ruston)  furnished  the  dab  ahoet 
this  time  latt  year.  Mr.  Sowerby's  experimeats  thla 
quarter  had  again  been  successful,  and  that  genttemia 
contemplated  using  the  drill  eren  more  largely  in  fataie. 
But  it  was  not  alone  Mr.  Sowerby  who,  in  that  part  of 
the  county,  appreciated  the  water  drill :  throughoat  the 
whole  district  iU  superiority  over  the  dry  drill,  allthiogi 
being  equal,  was  uniTOrsally  admitted.  With  regard  to 
the  quality  and  description  of  the  turnips  raised  on  fo 
land,  he  had  made  some  attempta  to  grow  them;  bat  it 
was  not  the  soil  that  adhered  to  the  roots:  snd  wash  and 
dean  them  as  much  ai  you  like,  there  were  still  in  fin 
turnips  no  properties  that  were  calculated  to  nooiiahand 
improTO  the  sheep.  In  fact,  the  land  was  not  laitable 
for  turnips ;  and  though  the  plant  would  grow,  hie  own 
experience  led  him  to  the  conclusion  nerer  to  sow  tar- 
nips  on  fen  lands  again.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  (of  Boydon)  said  his  experience 
with  regard  to  the  growth  of  turnips  extended  our  nearly 
30  years,  and  he  had  tried  almost  erery  plan  in  exiitesee. 
When  a  young  farmer,  he  began  by  planting  in  the  old- 
faahioned  way,  and  did  not  go  to  much  expense ;  bnt  he 
had  liTcd  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  wu  the 
most  expenaife  manner  in  which  turnips  could  be  grown. 
He  then  adopted  the  drill  system,  applying  artificial 
manure.  He  likewise  tried  the  ridge  system  for  fire  or 
six  years,  ha?ing  bought  two  ploughs,  and  he  had 
found  that  during  a  dry  summer  it  was  an  admirable 
system.  In  a  wet  season,  he  had  grown  as  heatj  crops 
of  turnips  on  that  system  as  on  any  other.  He  had 
seen  the  ridge  system  snoceasful  in  the  case  of  the  I^t 
barley  crop,  which  always  showed  where  the  ridges  were 
put.  On  the  ridges  being  opened,  the  cart  mannre  was 
placed  in  the  open  trench,  and  was  then  backed  op  with 
earth,  and,  consequently,  the  other  half  of  the  soil,  which 
was  left  toit  cleaning,  had  no  manure  at  all.  The  result 
was  that  during  the  summer  the  descending  ninB  to 
manurvd  the  rabioil  that  in  the  saooeoding  crop  tfaef 
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oould  iM  to  an  Ineh  where  the  ridgei  were ;  and  an  in- 
faUxt  qvality  of  barley  or  oata  wu  grown  to  what 
would  hare  been  grown  had  the  mannre  been  equally 
diatribnted  OTer  the  anrihoe  of  the  loil;  he,  thereforo, 
eonaidered  tiiat  ayatem  objectionable.  At  the  aame 
time,  he  moat  oonftia  that  the  heavieat  eropa  had  been 
grown  under  the  ridge  lyateni.  There  wu  another 
ayatem  which  he  adopted ;  it  waa  a  fancy  of  hia  own, 
few  other  fiuinera»  probably,  haying  lednoed  it  to 
practice.  He  did  not  ace  why  they  did  not  adopt  the 
flat  and  the  ridge  ayatem  combined,  naing  abort  mannre, 
and  spreading  it  over  the  anrfiuM  of  the  aoil,  apreadhig 
aahea  orer  the  anrfiice,  sowing  aeed  with  a  seed  barrow, 
and  then  ridging  np.  Hia  own  eiperienoe  with  regard 
to  mannrea  went  to  ahow  that  the  beat  system  for 
general  adoption  waa,  as  Mr.  Bennett  said,  to  pnt  abont 
half  a  coat  of  cart  mannre  over  the  whole  snrlkce  of  the 
turnip  crop,  and  to  complete  the  dressing  with  arti« 
fidal  manuro.  The  queation,  however,  arose  what  waa 
the  moat  economical  mode  of  using  artificial  manurea. 
It  waa  generally  supposed  that  the  drill  was  the  best 
medium  of  applying  them  to  the  soil.  As  to  the  rdatife 
merita  of  the  dry  drill  and  tfaewater  drill,  he  had  used  both. 
Hia  friend  Mr.  Chandler  happened  to  lire  witUn  a  mile 
of  him,  and  he  had  used  the  water  drill  inrented  by  him 
witii  great  adTantage.  He  eonaidered  that  when  they 
are  drillliig  in  the  crop,  it  waa  most  economical  to  apply 
an  abundance  of  manure.  Ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
ao  on,  ooat  no  mora ;  and  that  system  by  which  they 
aecured  the  greateat  addition  to  the  bulk  by  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  muat  be  the  cheapest  system  In  the 
long  run.  Mr.  Williama  then  deacribed  with  some 
minuteneas  hia  method  of  preparing  manure  for  applica- 
tion on  the  fiurm ;  namely,  by  mixing  solid  and  liquid 
manure  in  a  pond  near  the  homestead,  whence  it  is 
pumped  into  a  barrow  for  distribution.  This,  he  said, 
waa  a  moat  economical  aystem,  andprefenble  to  the  use 
of  lime  fbr  the  fixing  of  manure.  He  thought  the  addi- 
tion of  superphoaphate  must  prove  beneficial,  because  it 
would  lead  to  an  increased  produce  of  the  root  crop. 
Experience  had  couTineed  him  that  in  the  long  run  the 
flat  system  of  drilling  was  the  best.  In  the  west  of 
Engluid  he  had  certainly  seen  better  crops  grown  gene- 
rally under  the  flat  than  under  the  ridge  system.  As  to 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  growing  turaips  without 
manure,  it  was  now  become  nearly  obsolete ;  and  where 
it  exiated  at  all,  it  muat  soon  be  discontinued  (Hear). 

Mr.  J.  Wood  (of  Sussex)  said  he  had  a  fturm  with  that 
description  of  soil  in  which  Mr.  Bennett  said  It  was 
hardly  expedient  to  cultivate  tornips— he  meant  stiff 
day  aoH ;  and  though  he  did  not  know  that  his  root 
crops  were  profitable  in  themaelves,  yet  he  thought  that, 
taking  the  whole  thing  together,  with  the  opportunity 
which  the  growth  of  such  crops  afforded  for  cleaning  the 
land,  the  cultivation  answered  his  purpose.  He  could 
not  find  time  to  clean  his  land  in  the  autumn.  It  was 
not  his  custom  to  expend  much  money  upon  artificial 
manurea— patronising  chemiste  and  persons  of  that  de- 
scription— (laughter)— but  he  found  that  it  answered  his 
purpose  to  keep  a  great  quantity  of  stock.  He  waa  not, 
indeed,  adequately  paid  for  the  ftock  which  he  sent  to 


market;  but  be  reckoned  that  he  obtafaied  from  hia 
atoek  a  deacription  of  manure  which,  if  ploughed  into 
the  land,  enrichea  it,  and  at  the  aame  time  had  the  me- 
chanical  effect  of  preventing  the  soil  from  getting 
into  too  solid  a  state.  In  a  wet  spring  he  did  not 
Tcntnre  to  plough;  in  a  dry  one  he  ploughed  right 
across,  and  employed  women  and  children  to  pick  up  all 
that  required  to  be  removed.  He  could  not  afford  to  lose 
his  crop  by  havfaig  what  Mr.  Bennett  called  a  dean 
fallow.  The  treading  of  aheep  even  on  day  soils  hdped 
to  keep  down  the  couch  and  charlock.  The  growth  of  a 
crop  must  tend  to  enrich  the  land,  and  he  considered 
that  on  the  whole  it  answered  his  purpose  to  grow  tur- 
nips. He  had  found  it  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  barley 
after  ploughing  the  land  in  the  spring.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  yean  he  had  aown  April  wheat  with  advantege, 
in  caaea  where  oate  and  barley  would  have  failed.  He 
perfectiy  agreed  with  Mr.  Bennett,  that  by  ploughing 
deep  they  increaaed  the  value  of  the  aoil,  but  thought 
the  soil  should  not  be  turned  up  too  much  to  the  surface. 
He  should  be  afraid  to  plough  to  the  depth  to  which  he 
had  aeen  ploughing  carried  on  Mr.  C.  Howard's  farm. 
The  plough  used  on  that  farm  waa  a  humble  imitation  of 
the  one  uaed  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  (Laughter.)  When 
he  first  saw  the  aoil,  he  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  but 
afterwarda  observed  many  spota  where  thegravdwas 
very  perceptible,  and  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Bennett  waa 
right  in  eatimating  the  land  so  highly  as  he  had  done. 
If  it  really  answered  Mr.  Howard's  purpose  to  go  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  all  he  could  aay  was,  that  he  waa 
aatoniahed  at  the  fisct.  He  knew  that  in  Norfolk  it  waa 
not  the  custom  to  break  the  pan.  Not  having  tried  the 
liquid  manure  system  himself,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  use  of  the  liquid  drill  did  not  in  some  cases 
cause  the  seed  to  sprout.  He  had  dways  sown  his 
seed  on  the  flat,  not  on  the  ridge,  becauae  he  never 
thought  of  drilling  in  hia  seeds  till  the  land  had  been 
ploughed  a  considenble  time.  The  question  of  economy 
tomed  in  a  great  measure,  in  hia  opinion,  on  the  de- 
scription of  land  which  was  cultivated ;  but  he  fdt  that 
autumnd  cultivation  waa  of  great  importance,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  manure  used,  even  though  it  involved 
considerable  expense,  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  economicd  cultivation. 

Mr.  C.  HowA&D  add  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
cdtivation  of  the  turnip  crop.  Hie  soil  was,  as  Mr.  Wood 
had  stated,  a  sharp  grevd.  lliough  he  bad  not  experi- 
enced so  many  hot  summers  aa  hia  predecessor,  it  had 
dwaya  been  conddered  a  burning  soil.  When  he  first 
went  to  the  fiarm,  he  ploughed  In  the  regular  way,  al- 
waya  having  conddered  it  advisable  to  get.up  the  land 
four  or  five  indies  before  Christmaa.  For  some  time  he 
continued  to  follow  the  old  jog-trot  system  ;  but  having 
read  much  of  what  had  been  add  at  the  meetings  of  the 
London  Farmen'  Club  (Hear,  hear),  he^dtered  hia 
courae,  and  commenced  antamnd  cultivation.  He 
could  not  do  the  whole  of  hia  fkllows,  but  he  set  out 
one-hdf,  and  ploughed  three  or  four  inchea  deep,  acari- 
fied  and  harrowed,  and  picked  up  the  twiteh^as*much  as 
posdble.  In  November  he  ploughed  up  the  land  ten 
inches  deep.     The  success  which  he  met  with  resulted 
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ebiefly  from  tha  following  lyttom  t— Antamiial  cnlttTa- 
tlon,  deep  winter  plonghing,  wide  interrali,  early  eow* 
log,  ind  choice  of  leed.  It  wu,  be  thonglit,  wwf  im- 
portant to  keep  those  things  in  view  in  the  cnltlTation 
of  tnmipi.  With  reipect  to  Mr.  Williams's  objection  to 
the  ridge  ay  stem,  he  thought  that  gentleman  ploughed  hii 
land  far  too  deep  at  fint,  and  therefore  got  the  mannre  in 
too  deep.  If  that  were  the  case,  he  might  have  remedied 
it  in  the  spring  by  ploughing  bis  land  acrou  the  lidgei, 
and  Eoarifying  it  in  the  same  direction.  The  scarifier 
and  harrow  would  hare  scattered  the  manure  erenly 
over  the  surface.  As  regarded  liquid  mannre,  be  must 
say  that,  although  he  had  used  Mr.  Chandler's  drill,  be 
had  not  found  such  benefit  from  its  use  as  had  been  ob- 
tained by  others.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Chandler,  bowerer, 
be  would  confcus  that  the  failure  was  probably  owing  to 
his  want  of  skill  in  the  management  of  the  drilL  Pie 
intended  to  try  it  again  this  year  (Hear,  bear).  Having 
for  some  years  made  experiments  on  both  the  flat  and 
the  ridgo  system  in  the  growth  of  turnips,  be  had  oome 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  weight  might  be 
grown  on  the  ridge  system i  and  with  the  least  quantity 
of  mannre,  because  under  that  plan  the  manure  was  im- 
mediately underneath  the  turnip.  Another  advantage 
of  it  was  that  they  would  get  the  turnips  at  wider  inter* 
▼als,  and  could  work  the  land  better.  On  the  flat 
system  they  could,  at  the  utmost,  hoe  only  once  or 
twice ;  whereas  on  the  ridge  system  it  could  be  done 
three  or  four  times.  In  concluslcm,  he  coagratulated 
the  club  on  the  increasing  practical  character  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  on  its  being  the  instrument  of  such  a  wide 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  agricultural  commn* 
nity  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  RusTON,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Howard's  remark  that 
on  the  fiat  system  it  was  not  practicable  to  hoe  more 
than  once  or  twice,  wished  to  state  that  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood (Chstteris)  the  turnips  were  all  sown  twenty- 
iCYen  inches  on  the  flat,  as  waa  done  on  the  ridgea . 

Mr.  Tbomab  (of  lidlington)  had  been  a  large  grower  of 
turnips,  and,  if  the  judgment  of  those  with  whom  he  bad 
come  in  competition  in  Bedfordshire  waa  to  be  relied  upon, 
be  had  been  a  successful  one.  The  question  which  Mr. 
Bennet  had  mooted  that  evening  was  one  of  so  purely  prac- 
tical a  nature,  that  perhaps  he  should  apply  himself  to  it 
best  by  stating  to  them  the  opinions  and  convictions  which 
had  forced  themselves  upon  his  mind  after  an  experience 
extending  over  about  thirty  years.  About  fivo-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  while  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  turnips 
grown  there,  combined  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  soU ; 
and  his  special  attention  was  accordingly  directed  to  tho 
cultivation  of  that  root.  On  enquiring  in  the  vicinity, 
he  found  that  it  was  almost  the  invariable  pLin  to  apply 
the  fdrm*yard  manure  made  in  the  preceding  year  to  the 
clover  leys  previously  to  the  sowing  of  wheat,  and  that 
turnips  were  always  grown,  with  an  application  of  bone- 
dust^  on  the  ridge.  After  a  time  be  tried  that  method 
himself,  and  he  must  now  declare  that  in  the  five-and- 
twenty  years  which  had  since  elapsed,  he  had  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  been  able  to  grow  a  better  crop 


of  tuniips  than  ht  did  ute  thai  qriten.  ThM|kthm 
wu  difficulty  in  obtnbiag  a  nttdeBt  supply  of  crasked 
bonea,  bo  had  norer  found  luperphospbate,  or  bona 
dissolved  in  suJpburio  aoid,  produce  greater  erops  o( 
turnips  than  be  aaw  prodnoed  under  the  system  wludi 
be  bad  described.  At  regarded  relative  modes  of  grov- 
ung  turnips,  whether  on  the  ridgo  or  on  the  flat,  hit  ova 
experience  bad  led  him  deoidedly  to  the  condottoa  Uut 
in  light  turnip  soils,  especially  on  the  east  cosstof  Eng- 
land, where  there  waa  not  so  much  rain  as  fai  the  aortli 
and  west  of  England,  the  flat  system  wuby  fisr  tbebeit. 
On  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  oooatiyt 
the  fields  were  so  formed  that  ploughs  ooald  only  b« 
taken  in  certaui  directions— it  was  quite  unpossible  to 
plough  or  to  scarify  in  a  orots  manner— and  in  all  loch 
cases  be  had  strongly  reoommended  the  adoption  of  tke 
flat  system.  Tho  land  ought  to  bo  thoroughly  desned 
before  Michaelmas,  and  freed  from  couch,  and  sf«fy 
other  kind  of  weed ;  then  one  deep  ploughing  prenou 
to  the  long  frost  would  be  all  that  it  would  be  neocnuy 
for  tho  plough  to  do  before  tho  laat  furrow  was  made. 
The  scarifier  or  Staffordshire  barrow  might  then  bsaicdt 
afterwards  there  need  only  be  a  single  ploughug ;  tkey 
might  drill  immediately  afterwarda.  If  he  were  ssltcd 
his  opinion  aa  to  the  best  method  of  cnltivation  be 
should  certainly  point  to  the  light  manures,  wliich 
should  of  course  be  genuuio«  and  the  greater  put 
should  be  supplied  to  the  wheat  crop.  Where  the 
system  pursued  was  the  four- course  system,  he  would 
recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  manure  sbosld  be 
divided  equally  between  the  four  ooursea,  instead  of  the 
whole  being  applied  to  the  manuring  of  one  crop.  lo 
the  other  case,  the  probable  result  wss  that  thry 
would  grow  an  inferior  quality  of  barley  ss  well  ai  id 
inferior  quantity.  He  would  advise  them  to  be  mf 
careful,  before  investing  their  money  in  artificial  maaores, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were  worth  what  thej 
would  have  to  pay  for  them.  In  the  county  where  he 
resided,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing  about  certain 
manures,  many  of  them  were  tried ;  and  last  year  the 
crop  on  being  weighed  out  carefully  and  accurately  ia 
the  acales  was  found  not  to  have  received  a  balfpeniif 
worth  of  benefit  from  them.    (Hear,  bear). 

Mr.  E.  LiTTLB  wiahed  to  bear  testimony  to  tie  gre»t 
benefit  which  bad  resulted  in  hia  county— Wiltihir&-- 
from  the  use  of  the  liquid  manure  drill.  That  invention 
waa  tho  greatest  boon  that  hud  ever  been  conferred  on 
the  light-land  farmer :  it  had  reduced  to  a  certaiiitf 
the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  on  light  soils.  He 
had  himself  used  it  with  great  adrantage  for 
six  years,  and  there  was  now  scarcely  s  (f^^ 
in  his  district  on  which  it  was  not  employed  more 
or  leas.  In  the  county  of  Wilts,  where  the  farms  ifcre 
large,  the  ridge  system  was  seldom  admitted :  nearly  *'^ 
the  turnips  were  grown  on  the  flat  system.  Artificial 
manures  were  generally  applied  with  Mr.  Chandlers 
drill.  He  had  grown  a  crop  of  22  or  23  tons  per  ^ctt 
from  three  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  half  a  cwt,  of 
guano,  at  an  expense  of  27s.  or  28s.  per  acre.  It  ^^ 
usual  in  his  district  to  preserve  the  greater  portion  of 
the  farmyard  dung  for  the  wheat  crop. 
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Mr.  Wood  wiahad  to  know  if  fhe  leed  showed  any 
tendenej  to  sprout  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  JATThE  said  he  had  never  seen  it  sprout  on  light 
loila.  It  had  been  complained  that,  on  heavy  soils,  a 
hard  substance  was  formed ;  but  he  had  never  found 
that  the  cue.  With  the  use  of  the  water *drill,  he  had 
nerer  lost  a  plant  i  while  with  the  dry  drill  he  had  fre* 
qutntly  done  so. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  had  never  observed  any 
vegetation  of  the  seed ;  but  he  thought  it  possible  that, 
if  the  land  were  so  dry  that  the  water- drill  could  only 
partially  moisten  it,  the  seed  would  be  damaged.  If, 
however,  a  farmer  were  tolerably  careful  in  retaining 
the  requisite  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  water-drill  was 
advantageous,  because  it  added  to  the  moisture  already 
eziating,  and  secured  vegetation.  Moreover,  the  water- 
drill  was  especially  advantageous  as  regarded  filling. 
By  filling  itself,  it  eifeeted  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
eapense. 

Mr.  OwBN  (Clapton,  Berks)  oonaidered  that,  if  the 
wheat  crop  were  put  in  dean,  and  well  manured,  as  it  al 
ways  ought  to  be,  the  work  wu  half  done  for  the  turnip 
crop.  As  regarded  the  use  of  superphosphates  and  guano, 
he  thought  it  much  more  economical  to  manure  turnip- 
land  by  such  means  than  by  carting  manure  from  a 
yard  a  distaoce  off,  at  a  busy  period  of  the  year.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  cost  of'  applying  artificial 
manure  would  not  exceed  that  of  carting  yard- 
dung  a  considerable  distance.  Of  the  water-drill 
he  could  speak  with  great  satisractlon,  having  used 
it  as  early  as  almost  any  one  after  its  invention ;  -and 
if  he  had  on  his  farm  the  neoessary  supply  of 
water,  he  would  never  put  in  tumlp-seed  in  any 
other  way.  His  soil  being  a  dry  one,  he  grew  a  great 
many  vetolies  t  and  as  the  vetches  were  fed  ofiT,  the  land 
became  dry  and  disintegrated.  In  a  dry  summer,  very 
soon  after  the  vetches^  were  fed  off,  be  ploughed  the 
land,  and  on  the  third  day  he  saw  plants  vegetating ; 
within  a  week  he  could  distinguish  the  row.  Had  be 
sown  them  broadcast,  or  with  a  dry  drill,  they  would 
not  have  come  up ;  or,  if  they  had  come  up,  they  would 
not  have  been  ready  for  the  hoe  so  soon  by  weeks.  He 
believed  that  the  moisture  obtained  through  the  use  of 
the  water-drill  would  generally  prevent  sprouting. 

Mr.  Chandlxr  did  not  know  Mr.  Howard's  land 
himself,  but  that  gentleman  had  stated  that  it  was  a 
sharp  gravel,  with  superphosphate  containing  a  good 
deal  of  lime ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  gravel 
and  the  superphosphate  of  lime  had  formed  a  concrete. 
Tbst  was,  indeed,  an  unusual  circumstance;  but  it 
might,  nevertheless,  have  happened.  A  person  in 
Shropshire,  to  whom  be  supplied  a  drill,  complained 
also  of  failure ;  and  when  he  (Mr.  Chandler)  obtained 
from  him  the  particulars,  the  conclusion  which  he  came 
to  was,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  extreme  porosity  of  the 
soil.  It  was  no  use  applying  liquid  manure  unless 
there  were  something  like  compression.  He  thought 
that  autumnal  cultivation  was  best  where  the  soil  was 
well  pulverised.  He  always  liked  to  plough  turnip  land 
before  he  put  in  the  barley. 

Mr.  Abbot  (of  Castloaore,  Norfolk)  said  the  system 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  one  generally 


adopted  in  his  part  of  the  country.  There  they  ploughed- 
in  as  early  as  they  could ;  and  if  the  weather  was  not 
favourable,  tbey  waited  till  spring.  He  did  not  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  ploughing  should  be  done  only  once  in  the 
spring,  but  thought  it  desirable  to  plough  three  times.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  seven  or  eight  loads  per  acre  of 
yard  manure  (reserving  a  certain  portion  for  wheat),  and 
expending  from  20s.  to  25s.  per  acre  on  artificial  ma* 
nures.  The  beat  crop  of  wheat  that  he  ever  grew  was 
obtained  by  expending  40s.  per  acre  upon  artificial  ma- 
nure; the  quantity  applied  being,  he  thought,  on  the 
average,  2  cwt  of  guano  and  4  bushels  of  superphos* 
phate  of  lime.  He  thought  the  combination  of  yard 
manure  and  artificial  manure  was  the  best,  both  for  the 
wheat  and  the  turnip  ciop.  As  regarded  the  liquid 
manure  drill,  he  had  not  himself  used  one ;  but  his 
brother-in-law  had  done  so,  and  the  result  was  in  that 
case  favourable.  Mr.  Hudson  of  Castleacre,  who  was 
his  neighbour,  grew  as  large  a  quantity  of  turnips  as 
any  man  in  Norfblk,  and  he  adopted  the  ridge  system  of 
cultivation,  sowing  seven  or  eight  loads  of  yard  manure 
par  acre,  and  expending  about  25s.  an  acre  on  artificial 
manures. 

In  reply  to  a  question  firom  Mr.  Wood, 

Mr.  Abbot  said  his  soil  would  not  admit  of  very  deep 
ploughing. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  :  To  what  depth  do  you  plough? 

Mr.  Abbot  :  Seven  or  eight  inches. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  reply,  said,  the  chief  difference 
of  opinion  which  had  been  elicited  by  the  discus- 
sion had  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
ridge  system  and  the  flat  system.  With  regard  to  the 
turnips  to  be  extracted  from  the  land,  or  carted,  or  put 
into  clumps,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever,  after  an  expe- 
rienoe  of  thirty  years,  that  an  average  of  five  or  six  tons 
per  acre  more  roots  could  be  grown  on  the  ridge  than 
on  the  flat  system.  Mr.  Williams  had  objected  to  the 
ridge  system,  mainly  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of 
the  succeeding  barley  crop.  He.  believed  that  evil  was 
mainly  occasioned  by  putting  in  the  manure  too  deeply. 
The  failure  was  owing  to  an  injudicious  application,  and 
not  to  the  system  itself.  He  would  have  defied  any  one 
to  tell,  from  an  examination  of  his  barley  crop  last  year, 
where  the  sowing  was  on  the  ridge,  and  where  on  the  flat. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Owen,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Bletsoe,  Bedfordshire,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously : — 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Clab  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  root'Crops  the  principal  points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  having 
regtrd  to  the  most  economical  mode  of  proceeding  with  the 
view  to  a  fnllcrop,  are — autumn  cultivation ;  deep  ploughing, 
where  practicable;  ehoice  of  seed;  judicious  manuring;  and 
aaasonable  hoeing." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trsthkwy,  a  vote  of  tlianks 
was  given  to  Mr.  Bennett  as  the  introducer  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  similar  compliment  was  also  paid  to  the  Chair- 
man, who,  in  replying,  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  members  which 
bad  Uken  place  within  the  last  few  months.  In  evidence 
of  the  position  the  Club  was  now  attaining,  he  need  only 
state  that  flfty-four  new  members  had  been  enrolled 
since  Christmas  last  (cheers). 

This  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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THE    COMING    MEETING    AT    CARLISLE^ 


"Prize  Sheets  for  the  Carlisle  Meeting  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society/' 
So  announces  an  advertisement  which  has  duly 
appeared  in  our  columns  for  the  last  few  weeks ; 
and  one  naturally  enough  proceeds  to  ascertain  in 
what  Carlisle  is  to  differ  or  excel  other  meetings 
that  have  preceded  it.  In  all  their  doings  the 
Council  have  never  so  much  to  answer  for  as  they 
alone  stand  committed  to  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  sheet.  The  eyes  of  England  are  here  most 
assuredly  upon  them.  The  business  of  Hanover- 
square  may  come  easily  enough.  The  methodical 
precision  of  a  good  Secretary  will  bring  much 
within  the  scope  of  that  terrible  term,  "  routine," 
and  thus  ^'  read,  approved,  and  signed"  be  the  real 
extent  of  many  a  labour.  The  tried  ability  and 
natural  taste  of  a  good  Editor  will  do  as  much  for 
the  disposition  of  the  Journal ;  while  ever-anxious 
auditors  take  the  best  of  care  that  no  unnecessary 
expense  is  incurred,  and  nothing  like  extravagance 
admitted. 

It  is,  we  repeat,  in  the  management  of  these 
country  meetings  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  to 
prove  its  use  and  worth.  It  is  here  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  practical  agriculturist, 
whether  landowner  or  occupier,  come  fully  into 
play.  A  prize  sheet  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  meet- 
ing should  be  anything  but  a  matter  of  routine. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  first  duties  should 
be  to  break  fresh  ground.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  Society  should  be  made  to  encourage  or 
sanction  every  new  scheme  or  wild  plan  which  may 
be  brought  under  its  notice.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  an  equal  care  on  either  side.  At  the  sametime  let 
the  premiums  offered  continue  to  test  everything 
which  is  worth  trying,  and  hasten  to  develop,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  means  that  may  tend  to  the  ad- 
vance of  British  husbandry.  It  is  in  thus  distin- 
guishing between  what  should  and  what  should 
not  have  their  countenance  that  the  Council  will 
show  their  fitness  for  the  position  they  occupy. 
And  this,  too,  must  be  done  in  no  merely  negative 
spirit.  Precedent  should,  in  reality,  have  little 
sway  here.  Time  and  place  must  rather  be  the 
grand  considerations  to  deal  with—what  the  times 
expect,  and  what  the  place  can  provide. 

This  matter  of  place  is  itself  highly  suggestive  of 
continual  alteration  and  addition  to  the  annual 
prize  sheet  published.  A  country  meeting  has  a 
double  duty  to  fulfil.  We  bring  the  machinery  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
with  it  a  whole  host  of  well-known  faces  in  attend- 


ance, not  only  to  impart  information,  bat  to  recdre 
it.  There  is  no  district  yet  but  that  has  profited  by 
such  a  visit.  There  is  none  but  from  which  in  turn 
we  have  gathered  something.  We  offer,  season  after 
season,  our  now  established  fare — our  three  Bub- 
stantidcourses  of  Shorthorn,  Hereford,and Devon- 
Mr.  Surecard's  sheep  and  Lord  Wellbrcd's  pigs. 
The  best  implements  take  their  position,  again, 
almost  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course;  general- 
purpose  ploughs;  economical  drills,  and  trust- 
worthy steam-engines.  These  are  what  we  have 
to  show  you.  It  is  part  of  our  standing  stocki 
and  we  exhibit  them  everywhere.  And  now,  by 
way  of  variety,  what  can  you  show  us  ?  Is  there 
no  feature  your  own  neighbourhood  can  embeUisb 
the  entertainment  with?  This  is  the  point  tbt 
Council  have  to  weigh  over ;  to  identify,  as  far  af 
they  can  in  justice,  the  meeting  with  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  held.  By  so  doing  they  may  always 
increase  the  heartiness  of  their  welcome,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  add  to  the  usefulness  of  their  pro* 
ceedings. 

And  so  we  are  going  to  Carhsle  to  see  shortbora 
bulls  and  Southdown  rams,  light  ploughs  and  per- 
feet  chaff-cutters,  that  many  of  us  have  seen  all  the 
world  over.  And  is  this  all  ?  Are  the  Coundrs 
ene^es  at  best,  then,  directed  but  to  do  as  they 
have  done  ?  We  are  happy  to  say  they  are  not 
We  believe,  indeed,  from  aU  we  can  recollect,  that 
never  was  there  a  stronger  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion than  will  this  year  be  discernible  at  Carlisle. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  never  was  a  much  better 
opportunity  for  striking  out  a  little ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  this  has  been  made  the  most  of. 
We  mean  to  have  some  of  our  friends  from  orer 
the  border,  not  merely  as  visitors,  but  as  exhibitors 
also ;  and  it  is,  be  it  remembered,  this  companog 
of  notes  that,  in  agriculture  as  in  everything  else, 
leads  the  way  to  improvement. 

We  are  well  aware  that,  when  any  sanguine  gen- 
tleman looks  in  at  Hanover-square  to  suggest  that 
so  influential  and  wealthy  a  society  should  do  this 
more  and  that  more,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
stayed,  by  an  assurance  from  a  Finance- Committee 
man  that  "this  is  not  a  wealthy  society."  And  so 
this  and  that  more  are  not  done.  Here,  howcwr, 
it  has  been  done.  With  some  very  liberal  and 
grateful  assistance  from  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  the  merry  city  itself,  the  Council  have  the 
means,  and  we  can  only  repeat  that  they  have  used 
them  well.  We  have  a  whole  series  of  classes 
and  prizes   for   Scotch  cattle,  Ayrshire,  Angus, 
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and  other  polled  breeds^  Highland  and  other  homed 
breeda^  for  Galloways  (specially  apportioned)^  for 
Cheviot,  for  Herdwicks  and  other  mountain  sheep, 
with  thirteen  prizes  for  Clydesdale  horses — a  well- 
merited  compliment,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
mayor  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  have 
again  filled  up  a  weak  place  in  the  programme  with 
special  prizes  for  hunting  and  coaching  stallions, 
for  riding  and  harness  mares,  with  an  addi- 
tional offer  or  two  for  hack  and  cart  colts  and 
fillies. 

This  is  all  very  good.  In  the  implement  depart- 
ment we  could  hardly  look  for  any  so  great  or  ap- 
propriate a  variety.  There  is,  howerer,  an  addi- 
tional prize  for  the  reaping  machinesj  even  still  far 
more  popular  in  the  north  than  anywhere  else ; 
while  in  deference  to  time,  perhaps,  rather  than 


place,  there  is  th^.  great  out-standing  two  hvn- 
DBBD  POUNDS  REWARD  for  a  Steam  cultivator 
that  shall  efficiently  and  economically  hasten  th» 
doom  of  the  plough  and  the  spade !  Who  will 
be  the  bold  man  to  claim  it?  The  London 
Farmers'  Club,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
us  at  their  next  meeting  in  May,  when  this  topic 
comes  on  for  consideration.  It  will  be  at  least 
amusing  to  notice  how  far  their  conclusions  can 
anticipate  the  Ides  of  July. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  have  done  their  duty  :llet  the  breeders  of 
the  North  now  do  theirs,  and  treat  us  to  such  a 
show  of  Scotch  cattle,  mountsun  sheep,  and  Clydes- 
dale horses,  as  shall  be  worthy  of  themselves  and 
the  occasion.  In  the  significant  notice  with  which 
we  began — "  Prize  sheets  may  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation." 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURE  IN  A  LIQUID   OR  IN  A  SOLID   STATE. 


It  may  be  stated,  but  at  the  same  time  be  found 
difiiculttobe  proved,  that — what  Mr.  Chadwick 
has  asserted,  and  Mr.  Mechi  corroborated — by 
combining  large  quantities  of  water  with  manure  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  vegetation  will  be  increased. 
Mr.  Chadwick  states,  that  if  farm-yard  manure  is 
saturated  with  water,  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
will  be  far  more  beneficial  to  plants  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  applied  in  its  solid  state. 
No  one,  for  a  single  moment,  however,  we  conceive, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  this  assertion  as  correct. 
In  what  way  can  it  take  place  ?  The  soluble  por- 
tion of  the  manure  would  alone  be  extended  by 
saturation ;  the  solid  portion  alone  would  remain. 
No  addition  except  that  of  water  would  take  place ; 
and  although  this  might  assist  in  producing  a 
sudden  development  of  the  plants,  it  would  there 
end,  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  more  solid 
portions  would  remain  useless  as  manure.  But  in 
the  event  of  its  having  been  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  whole  would  by  degrees  have  become  com- 
minuted with  the  soil,  and  would  gradually,  as  it  be- 
came decomposed,  have  afforded  food  to  plants  for 
a  far  longer  period  of  time,  and,  by  thus  affording 
nourishment,  would  bring  the  plant  to  a  more 
healthy  development  than  it  would  if  applied  in  a 
liquid  etate — in  that  case  acting  as  suddenly  as 
guano ;  in  the  former  instance,  as  ordinary  farm- 
yard manure,  extending  its  influence  throughout  a 
whole  course  of  cropping. 

If  we  adopt  Nature  as  our  teacher,  we  can  rarely 
err.  Every  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
returned  to  the  soil,  either  in  its  original  state,  to 
become  slowly  decomposed,  or  after  it  has  been 


appropriated  by  herbivorous  animals,  by  their 
faecal  deposits ;  and  in  either  case,  the  decomposi- 
tion goes  on  gradually ;  the  food  destined  for  the 
reproduction  of  plants  and  vegetables  becomes 
spread  over  the  surface,  until,  by  the  action  of 
heat,  air,  and  moisture,  it  is  again  rendered  soluble, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  plants,  to  be  daily 
made  available  by  them  for  their  support.  Vege- 
tables, like  animals,  in  a  growing  state,  require 
food  in  continuous  succession  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  their  progression ;  and  it  is  only 
during  winter,  when  the  temperature  is  too  low  to 
produce  decomposition,  that  the  supply  ceases. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon 
guano,  and  other  similar  highly-stimulating  ma- 
nures, confirm  this  opmion ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  application  is  made  at  once,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  beneficial  to  cereal  crops  as  when  made 
by  two  or  three  applications,  at  three  or  four  weeks' 
interval.  With  turnips  and  root  crops  it  would  be 
otherwise,  as  these  plants  require  manure  in  their 
early  growth,  making  up  for  the  deficiency  after- 
wards by  the  assistance  of  their  leaves.  To 
crops,  therefore,  of  this  description,  liquid  manure 
would  probably  be  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 
their  growth  would  be  stimulated  in  a  more  rapid 
manner  than  by  the  application  of  manure  of  a 
more  solid  character. 

As  the  urine  of  animals  contributes  more  largely 
to  the  manufacture  of  farm-yard  manure  than  their 
solid  deposits,  it  becomes  the  chief  ingredient  in 
their  composition,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
valuable  for  its  nitrogen,  and  combining  with  the 
carbon  unitedly  becomes  food  for  plants,  and  of  all 
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deieriptions  most  suitable  to  tlieir  growth ;  but  to 
bring  out  its  properties  fully,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  putrefy,  by  which  its  ammoniacal  salts  are 
formed.  One  portion  of  this  ammonia  unites  with 
the  lactic  acid,  and  forms  lactate  of  ammonia.  The 
other  portion  becomes  volatile,  in  the.  state  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

By  this  action  the  formation  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  entirely  alters  the  character  of  the  urine, 
converting  it  to  an  alkali,  in  place  of  an  acid,  as  in 
its  natural  state ;  and  it  thus  becomes  more  valu- 
able by  far  as  a  manure;  and  this  is  the  explanation 
why  urine  in  a  putrefied  state  is  to  be  preferred  as 
a  manure  to  urine  in  its  fresh  or  natural  state.  The 
only  difficulty  that  ensues  is,  by  reason  of  its  vola- 
tile character  much  of  its  manuring  property 
would  be  lost  if  due  care  should  not  be  used  to 
secure  it.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  best  effected 
by  gypsum  applied  to  the  surface,  or  be  immedi- 
ately secured  by  covering  it  with  the  soil. 

The  intention  of  these  observations  is  not  to 
demonstrate  how  urine  becomes  decomposed,  or 
how,  in  a  chemical  sense,  it  becomes  improved  by 
decomposition,  but  to  show  that  in  either  case  of 
applying  it  in  a  •  liquid  form  to  the  surface,  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  manuring  quality  would  not 
be  brought  into  action ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  decomposed,  that  a  still  larger  proportion 
would  fly  off  unless  the  surface  of  the  field  had 
been  previously  strewn  with  gypsum,  or  some 
substance  of  similar  character. 

We  have  here  a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  must  confess  that  it  does  appear  to  us 
that  the  application  of  manure  in  a  solid  state  is 
not  only  the  most  natural,  but  also  the  most  likely 
one  to  have  the  utmost  advantage  from  it  as  a 
manure. 

The  operations  of  Nature,  to  a  certain  extent,  can 
be  explained ;  but  still  there  are  results  that,  not- 
withstanding all  our  investigation  and  research, 
baiHe  our  inquiries.  Take,  for  instance,  the  appli- 
cation of  marl,  chalk,  and  chalk  clay,  to  land  that 
has  never  received  an  application  of  it  before :  the 
effects  are  marvellous.  The  land  continues  for  years 
afterwards  to  improve,  even  under  a  scourging 
system  of  cropping,  and  its  beneficial  effects  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years; 
but  no  second  application  will  have  any  such  effect 
after,  however  long  a  period  such  second  applica- 
tion is  made ;  and  instead  of  stimulating  crops  as 
at  first,  it  will  barely  become  perceptible ;  and  it  is 
from  this  cause  that  the  old  marl-pits  found  in 
various  districts  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  not 
from  any  deleterious  matter  that  has  since  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  marl,  as  has  lately 
been  insisted  upon  by  a  contemporary  journalist. 
As  fresh  vegetable  mould  undoubtedly  contains  a 


larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  old  coldrated 
soils,  and  carbonic  acid  also  exists  in  much  greater 
proportion,  these  assimilate  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime  applied  as  chalk,  chalk  marl,  or  chalk  clay, 
and  from  being  slowly  soluble  by  the  action  of  cold 
water,  become  by  this  solvent  gradually  converted 
into  food  easily  taken  up  by  the  spongelets  of  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  from  which  they  continue  to 
derive  a  supply  for  a  great  length  of  time  aflenrards. 
But  if  such  were  alone  the  cause,  we  might  infer 
that  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  the  same  effect 
would  again  follow,  and  the  same  benefit  would 
again  result  from  the  second  application.  Snch, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  Carbonate  of  lime  acts, 
however,  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  by  its  ope- 
ration mechanically  renders  the  soil  loose  and 
porous,  which  is  always  followed  by  highly  heoe- 
ficial  effects,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  cause  that 
much  of  its  beneficial  influence  may  be  attrihutable. 

The  proper  application  of  lime  as  a  manure  is, 
we  fear,  but  little  understood.  We  certainly  know 
that  it  is  frequently  applied  when  it  cannot  be  at- 
tended with  the  slightest  benefit  whatever.  Land 
already  containing  too  large  a  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  would  be  injured  by  a  further  appli- 
cation, and  yet  we  daily  see  lime  bestowed  libtfrally 
to  land  of  that  description,  and  even  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  remonstrance  upon  the  subject. 

It  would  require  a  much  larger  space  than  we 
can  devote  to  these  subjects  to  elucidate  them 
clearly.  We  hope,  however,  from  time  to  time  to 
be  able  to  revert  to  them  with  that  view,  and  in  the 
meantime  invite  our  readers'  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  almost 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration  in  the 
economy  of  agriculture. 


NUTRITIVE  QUALITIES  OP  THE  ONION.-It  ii 
worthy  of  notice  as  an  extensive  article  of  coDsamption  in  tbii 
eountrj.  It  ii  largely  caltivated  at  borne,  and  it  imported,  to 
the  extent  of  700  or  800  tons  a-year,  from  Bpaiii  and  Porti'gsl- 
But  it  riaci  in  importance,  when  we  consider  that  io  then 
latter  countriea  it  forms  one  of  the  common  and  unircrail  n^ 
porta  of  life.  It  it  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  tbit  in  «d- 
dition  to  the  peculiar  flavour  which  first  recommends  it,  th« 
onion  is  remarkably  nutritious.  According  to  my  anilvsi^ 
the  dried  onion  root  contains  from  twenty-fire  to  thirty  p^^ 
eent.  of  gluten.  It  ranka,  in  this  respect,  with  the  notritioui 
peaaudthe  jpramof  the  East.  It  is  not  merely  ss  sreltil>, 
therefore,  that  the  wayfaring  Spaniard  eats  his  onion  «itb  his 
humble  crust  of  bread,  as  he  aita  by  the  reftesbiag  sprisK ;  it 
is  because  experience  haa  long  proved  that»  like  the  cbene  of 
the  English  labourer,  it  helps  to  sustain  his  strength  also,  uxl 
adds— beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest— to  the  amount  of 
nourishment  which  his  aimple  mesl  snppltes.-'Pro/oM'' 
Johntt<M*s  CAemiitry  of  Cemifum  Life. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  MUSTARD. 


Inhere  are  two  varieties  of  Mustard  commonly 
cultivated^  both  of  them  for  a  seed  crop,  and  one 
of  them  occasionally  for  a  forage  and  as  a  green 
manure  crop.  As  this  is  about  the  time  for  putting 
them  in,  we  will  give  a  short  account  of  them,  and 
their  cultivation,  management,  and  produce.  The 
two  varieties  are  known  as  the  "  Brown  Mustard," 
and  the  "  While  Mustard." 

The  Bbown  Mustard  is  that  variety  which 
produces  the  seed  from  which  that  well-known 
yellow  powder  is  manufactured,  and  used  as  a  con- 
diment at  every  table.  It  is  esteemed  for  its  pun- 
gency of  taste,  and,  when  mixed  with  water  for 
service,  it  passes  under  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  "mustard,"  and  is  served  at  table  in  "the 
mustard  pot,"  From  the  seed  of  this  variety  is 
also  obtained  a  considerable  produce  of  oil,  of  good 
quality,  used  for  burning  in  lamps;  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  inferior  to  the  white  variety.  The 
plant  of  the  brown  mustard  grows  very  luxuriantly, 
and  to  a  great  height.  The  little  deep-red  grain 
or  seed,  as  the  Scripture  hath  it,  "  indeed  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that 
the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof."  This  is  a  true  and  beautiful  description 
of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Its  stem  and  leaves  are 
rough  and  prickly,  and  pods  smooth,  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  pest  of  all  lands,  garlick, 
charlock,  wild  mustard,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is 
known,  except  in  its  highly  cultivated  gigantic 
growth,  and  productive  qualities. 

The  White  Mustard.— This  is  by  no  means 
of  such  prodigious  growth;  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  common  radish  plant ;  when  left  to  produce 
seed,  it  grows  rapidly,  however,  and  yields  a  large 
produce  of  both  forage  and  seed.  The  forage,  or 
full-grown  green  crop,  is  often  ploughed  in  as  green 
manure.  The  seed  is  a  round  yellow  grain,  like  to 
coriander  seed,  and  produces  a  good  yield  of  oil  of 
excellent  quality  for  burning  in  lamps ;  and,  when 
distilled  with  water,  both  varieties  furnish  a  volatile 
oil  of  great  pungency,  which  is  frequently  used  to 
raise  blisters,  and  for  purposes  medicinal. 

Cultivation. — ^The  brown  mustard  requires 
land  of  rich  quality.  It  is  usually  sown  as  a  first 
crop  in  breaking  up  loams,  and  soils  of  somewhat 
above  medium  quality;  in  such  cases,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  early  in  March,  at  a  moderate 
depth,  and  should  lie  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the 
decomposition  of  the  grass  sods  or  sward;  this 
will  generally  take  place  in  three  or  four  weeks. 


and,  aa  the  surface  will  in  that  time  become  loose 
and  mouldy,  sowing  may  commence,  and  be  con- 
tinued up  to  the  middle  of  April.  This  should  be 
done  broadcast,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  need 
not  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  peck  per  acre,  to 
be  harrowed  in  lightly,  or  just  so  much  as  to  cover 
the  seed.  As  the  plant  is  weak  in  its  first  stages 
of  growth,  it  will  need  every  encouragement ;  the 
grower,  therefore,  may  wait  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  sow.  All  sods  or  clods  should  be  raked 
into  furrows  or  rows.  One  good  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning should  take  place  in  May ;  the  thinner  the 
better,  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  healthy.  In 
sowing  brown  mustard  on  old  cultivated  lands, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  in  a  high  slate  of 
fertility,  and  well  replenished  with  manure;  the 
course  of  culture  the  same,  taking  care  not  to  dis- 
turb the  growing  plants  too  much. 

The  white  mustard  may  be  sown  on  all  soils  of 
moderate  depth  and  fertility.  For  this  crop  the 
land  requires  more  culture :  it  cannot  be  got  into 
too  fine  a  state,  nor  can  the  land  be  too  thoroughly 
pulverised,  as  in  fallowing;  and  the  plant  is  of  such 
rapid  growth  and  early  maturity,  that  sowing  may 
be  deferred  so  late  as  the  first  of  July;  however,  it 
is  best  to  sow  earlier.  The  best  practice  is  to  put  in 
this  crop  with  bone-dust,  or  superphosphate ;  about 
three-fourths  of  a  peck  of  seed,  and  ten  bushels  of 
bone-dust,  or  its  equivalent,  per  acre,  is  sufficient,  to 
be  drilled  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  and  lightly 
harrowed  in.  Very  little  further  notice  is  required 
till  harvest  day.  In  sowing  this  crop  for  green 
manure,  the  same  process  should  be  pursued,  as 
also  for  a  forage  crop.  The  lands,  for  the  better 
turning  in  the  green  manure,  should  be  set  out 
before  drilling:,  and  a  deep  furrow  left,  in  which  to 
turn  *'  the  first  ploughing  up"  of  the  full  grown 
crop.  In  ploughing  in,  "a  clog"  of  sufficient 
weight  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  hake,  with 
chain,  to  allow  the  clog  to  drag  along  the  furrow, 
and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  coulter-shank,  so 
dragging  as  to  keep  down  every  stem  till  covered 
by  the  passing  furrow.  Rolling  should  immedi- 
ately follow;  and  when  the  plant  is  sufficiently 
decayed,  the  drilling  of  wheat  may  go  forward 
without  any  other  aid  than  a  good  harrowing. 

The  best  state  for  feeding  ofif  this  crop,  or  of 
ploughing  it  in,  is  immediately  before  the  podding 
takes  place,  or,  at  all  events,  is  much  advanced  ; 
otherwise  it  becomes  too  woody  and  coarse.  It  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  food;  but  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  heavy  stocking  is  desirable,  lest  it  grow  too 
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strong  and  fibrous ;  it  then  becomes  nnhealihy  for 
old  sheep,  and  indigestible  to  young  ones.  It  is  said 
that  both  the  brown  and  white  varieties  are  of  great 
use  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  wire-worms.  We 
know  that  little  beetles  have  instinctive  faculties, 
as  well  as  that  of  larger  growth;  they  will  not 
deposit  their  eggs  in  unpalatable  places.  The  land 
should  be  well  worked  and  cleaned  after  each  crop, 
and  every  seed  made  to  vegetate,  otherwise  ihey 
become  injurious  to  succeeding  crops,  particularly 
the  brown  variety.  On  good  soils,  several  of  these 
crops  may  be  taken  in  succession,  if  required ;  or 
an  intervening  com  or  potato  crop  may  be  advis- 
able. 

Managbmbnt. — ^The  great  point  to  be  aimed 
at  by  the  grower  is  to  produce  his  seed  well  grown, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour;  bright  and  fresh, 
grey  or  discoloured  seed  is  of  very  inferior  value ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  giving  his  plants  plenty  of 
room  to  perfect  their  seed,  to  get  it  harvested  with- 
out rain.  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
ripening.  Experience  has  almost  determined  a  rule 
or  guide.  When  the  pods  on  the  top  turn  to  a 
deep  brown  approaching  purple,  and  those  low  on 
the  stem  are  turning  to  a  light  brown,  it  may  be 
cut,  and  should  be  tied  into  sheaves,  or  laid  in 
reaps  if  intended  to  be  thrashed  immediately :  tie- 
ing  into  sheaves,  and  *'  pieing,"  is  the  best  practice. 
The  pieing  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations 
in  stacking :  every  sheaf  must  be  so  laid  that  the 
lower  ends  of  the  outer  sheaves  droop  downwards, 
so  as  to  shoot  off  the  rains,  and  prevent  damage 
from  wet ;  the  form  is  invariably  round,  and  when 


a  sufficient  height  is  attained,  it  is  fimshed  with  a 
high,  conical,  or  ''  sugar-loaf "  roof,  topped  by 
some  long  sedge  or  similar  covering.  Great  cue 
is  requisite  in  leading  to  the  pie  or  stack.  In 
mustard'growing  countries  it  is  a  kindof  bu8ine88to 
individuals  who  keep  a  stock  of  "  mustard  cloths," 
sleighs,  sieves,  &c.,  which  they  let  out  for  stacking 
and  thrashing;  but  common  farm-carts,  fitted  with 
cloths  or  coarse  sheets,  will  do  very  well:  all  that  is 
required  is  to  prevent  loss  from  the  shelling  seed 
while  loading  and  teaming.  It  is  usual  to  thrash 
with  the  flail  in  the  field.  The  sheaves  are  gene- 
rally very  long  and  dry,  and  a  stroke  or  two  will 
jeat  out  most  of  the  seed.  Dressing  the  seed  is  a 
peculiar  task,  and  requires  an  experienced  hand; 
the  mustard  sieve  and  a  steady  wind  being  essen- 
tial to  clean  and  correct  dressing.  Mustard  seed 
will  not  keep  well  in  granary:  the  best  way  to  keep 
it  is  in  the  pie. 

Producb. — ^The  yield  of  straw  or  haulm  is  very 
great,  and  the  common  practice  is  to  burn  it.  Thit 
is  wrong:  it  makes  good  steddles  for  com  stacks, 
and  good  litter  for  the  bottom  of  the  fold-yard. 
The  yield  of  seed  is  various;  as  much  as 42 bushels 
of  brown  mustard  have  been  obtained  per  acre, 
but  the  general  average  would  be  from  24  to  28 
bushels  per  acre ;  of  white  mustard,  the  general 
average  would  be  from  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 
The  price  is  very  fickle,  the  brown  mustard  varpng 
from  7s.  or  8s.  to  50s.  per  bushel ;  and  of  white 
mustard,  from  2s.  6d.  to  25s.  per  bushel  The  pre- 
sent prices  are,  of  red  or  brown  mustard  about  ISs. 
per  bushel ;  of  white,  about  9s.  per  bushel. 


FARM    FENCES— AND    THE    INCLOSURE    OF    COMMON    LANDS. 


During  a  protracted  season,  in  which,  perhaps, 
an  unusual  measure  of  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  cutting  and  trimming  hedges,  and  making 
farm  fences  clean  and  tight — and  the  proper  mani- 
pulation of  a  sturdy  quickset  is  a  matter  requiring 
so  much  judgment  and  skill,  that  a  first-rate  hedger 
is  a  rare  and  valuable  man  in  any  neighbourhood 
— it  has  occurred  to  us,  that  the  question  of  having 
any  fence  at  all  to  trim  needs  to  be  meditated  upon. 
We  do  not  mean,  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  sub- 
division of  a  farm  into  fields ;  whether  there  shall 
be  no  partition-fence  whatever,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Kent ;  very  few,  as  on  light-land  hills,  where  the 
four-course  husbandry  is  practised ;  or  whether 
there  need  be  half  the  bushy  hedges  and  choking 
hedge-row  timber  which  chequer  and  encumber 
the  surface  of  counties  like  Devonshire.  We  refer 
to  the  very  antiquated  subject  of  the  inclosure  of 
common  and  open  field   into  several,  which  has 


again  come  into  public  notice  by  the  passing  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  facilitate  this  object.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that,  in  these  progressive  days, 
there  should  remain  many  parishes,  in  various 
counties,  having  wide,  open,  arable  fields,  tilled  in 
stripes  and  patches  by  numerous  small  occupiers ; 
or  else  spacious  pasture  commons,  stocked  with  a 
heterogeneous  minglement  of  all  the  species  of  do- 
mesticated animals;  these  being  supposed  to  benefit 
the  surrounding  farmers  and  cottagers,  by  picking 
a  scanty  subsistence  without  the  cost  of  a  rent. 
We  do  not  include  the  elevated  moors,  fany  heaths, 
and  barren  rocky  wastes,  requiring  expensive  recla- 
mation ;  or  yet  such  tracts  of  thin  down  land  as 
are  useless  except  as  sheep-walk ;  but  only  arable, 
pasture,  and  meadow  land,  which  presents  no  phy- 
sical hindrance  to  inclosure.  Our  readers  know 
very  well  that  the  open  field  arable  system  was 
formerly  universal  throughout  Europe,  from  Aoda- 
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lusia  to  Siberia;  and  tbat  at  this  day  little  progress 
has  been  made  towards  its  abolition,  except  in  onr 
own  island;  and  it  abounds  always  in  proportion 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
found.  But  little  more  than  half  a  centory  ago,  a 
village  of  farmers  and  labourers,  surrounding  a 
church,  and  environed  by  three,  four,  or  ^ve  open 
and  extended  arable  fields,  formed  the  usual  spec- 
tacle of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Northamp- 
tonshires,  as  much  as  on  the  Loire,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Moscow.  And  the  work  of  inclosing 
was  not  completed  in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young, 
and  the  indefatigable  Board  of  Agriculture.  Many 
inclosures  have  very  recently  taken  place ;  and  our 
readers  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many 
parishes  in  the  kingdom  still  wait  for  this  first  step 
in  agricultural  improvement. 

Commons  were  anciently  of  two  kinds :  a  por- 
tion being  occupied  by  the  tenants  of  the  manor, 
who  kept  part  of  it  in  hay  for  the  winter  provision 
of  their  cattle,  and  who  cultivated  the  rest  for 
grain.    They  were  occupiers,  however,  only  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  ground  being  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  manor  directly  the  crops 
were  secured — all,  by  mutual  agreement,  keeping 
the  cattle  out  of  the  cultivated  parts  until  after 
harvest.    They  also  shut  up,  and  sometimes  en- 
closed, suitable  plots  of  the]  commons  for  mowing, 
suffering  the  common  herd  of  live  stock  to  graze 
all,  from  the  time  the  hay  was  carried  to  the  season 
for  again  laying  in  the  meadow.     Another  portion 
of  the  common  land  was  appropriated  for  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  wood  (for  fuel,  building 
houses,  constructing  implements,  &c.) ;  also  with 
turf  or  peat,  and  herbage;  where,  in  tolerable  sea- 
sons, the  various  live  animals  of  the  lord  and  his 
tenants  found  their  subsistence.     Does  not  much 
the  same  state  of  things  exist  in  many  localities  at 
the  present  moment — either  as  regards  pasturage 
commons,  or  the  fiats  of  meadow  land,  bordering 
many  a  flooding  watercourse,  and  marked  out  into 
hay  allotments  by  posts  or  ditches  ?     There  are 
cases  in  which  one  or  two  great  farmers,  whose 
lands  are  conveniently  situated,  adjoining  a  large, 
dry,  and  valuable  common,  may  possibly  make  a 
larger  profit,  by  sweeping  off  all  the  food  by  fiocks 
of  folding  wethers  (and  so  starving  all  the  stock 
belonging  to  their  humbler  neighbours),  than  they 
could  expect  to  get  from  any  share  which  inclosure 
would  allot  to  their  respective  farms.    But,  where 
equity  is  at  all  considered,  and  live  stock  pick  up 
"  neighbours'  fare,"  owing  to  unsheltered  exposure 
to  the  hardships  of  weather,  and  poor  living  (from 
the  impossibility  of  the  commoners  agreeing  to  any 
permanent  improvement  of  the  ground,  or  proper 
management  of  the  animals),  there  is  generally  a 
most  inferior^  unthrifty  flock  and  herd ;  and  losses 


swallow  up  all  the  advantages.  Of  course,  while 
every  one  tnms-on  what  he  pleases,  generally  in 
such  numbers  firom  each  greedy  owner  as  to  over- 
crowd and  pine  the  entire  common,  all  selection, 
which  is  the  soul  of  breeding,  is  impossible.  And 
as  to  feeding,  no  animal  can  fatten  on  the  usually 
miserable  keeping  of  such  d  spoiled  pasture.  The 
advantages  of  inclosure  to  the  farmer  no  one,  in 
these  days,  needs  to  be  informed  of,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  the  removal  of  the  above  evils,  and  the 
placing  of  the  several  apportionments  under  the 
control  and  management  of  individual  occupiers, 
must  be  attended  with  profitable  results. 

Proprietors,  again,  will  undoubtedly  obtain  far 
more  in  the  shape  of  acreage  rent  than  they  now 
do  from  the  common  rights,  and  stocking,  and 
other  privileges.  What  a  wretched  state  of  things, 
then,  is  betokened,  when  broad  tracts  of  common 
land  are  left  unimproved  in  the  midst  of  a  hungry 
community,  owing  to  the  niggardly  fears,  or  private 
disagreements,  of  the  abutting  landowners  1 

The  interest  of  the  labouring  classes  in  inclosure 
is  not  so  dear.  They  lose  the  right  of  common 
shackage,  or  the  feeding  of  geese  and  pigs,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  any  open  field  arable;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  fuel ;  together  with  various  other 
advantages,  which  tend  to  furnish  them  with  a 
few  cheap  comforts.  ^  And  where  open  field  arable 
is  laid  down  to  grass  after  inclosing,  the  demand 
for  labour  becomes  less.  But  when  common  pas- 
ture is  broken  up,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
tillage  of  the  waste  spots,  and  the  increased  growth 
of  kbour-making  crops,  consequent  upon  a  better 
order  of  cultivation,  provides  more  work  and  a 
better  livelihood  for  the  poor.  And  the  various 
little  advantages  enjoyed  by  cottagers  ought  to  be 
purchased  by  the  inclosing  parties,  with  an  equit- 
able compensation. 

In  this  period  of  high  prices,  will  not  each  of 
the  localities  concerned  strive  to  obtain  an  inclo- 
sure ?  and  if  mill-streams,  or  still  larger  rivers,  for 
want  of  improvement,  compel  the  present  system 
of  open  mellows,  will  not  the  surrounding  agri<» 
culturists  add  their  voice  in  favour  of  a  better 
arterial  drainage? 


TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  WEIGHT  OP  HAY  ANt 
CORN  BY  MEASUREMENT.— In  a  long  square 
stack,  measure  it  as  a  paralleloplped,  by  taking  the 
length,  width,  and  the  height  to  the  eaves,  and  by 
taking  the  mediam  of  these  dimensions,  as  they  may 
differ  at  top  and  bottom.  These  moltiplicd  together 
will  give  the  solid  contents  in  feet  or  yards,  as  may 
ha\e  been  used  in  the  measarement ;  and  multiplied 
by  8, 10, 12,  or  16  will  give  the  number  of  stones,  ae- 
cording  to  the  age,  quality,  or  condition  of  the  hay. 
In  measorlng  the  roof  it  is  customary  to  add  one-third 
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of  the  slant-height  to  the  height  of  the  stack  from  the 
bottom ;  bat  the  troe  way  is  to  measure  it  as  a  triangle 
of  hall  the  area  of  the  square  measure  in  length,  width, 
and  height,  and  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
stack.  In  measuring  a  round  stack,  the  common  way 
is  to  measure  the  girth  in  several  places  for  a  mean 
girth ;  and  then,  because  the  areas  of  circles  are  propor- 
tional to  their  circumference,  and  because  the  area  of 
a  circle  whose  circumference  is  1  will  be  .07958,  to 
multiply  the  square  of  the  mean  circumference  by  the 
ubove  decimal,  and  that  produce  by  the  height  of  the 
stack  to  the  eaves,  and  one- third  of  the  roof  added,  to- 
gether. The  result  will  give  the  contents  in  solid  yards 
or  feeti  as  may  have  been  used.    The  tnie  way  will  be 


to  measure  the  stiick  to  the  caves  as  a  eylindtr,bj 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  heighti  vis.,  by 
squaring  the  circumference  and  multiplying  by  .07958, 
and  then  by  the  height  to  the  eaves.  Tlie  top 
of  tlic  stack  is  a  cone,  and  the  contents  miy  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  tlie  base  foandai 
above,  by  one- third  of  the  height.  The  rule  first  gifen 
is  the  most  ready,  and  sufHciently  correct  in  practical 
purposes.  Corn-ricks  may  be  measurefl  in  cubic  yards, 
and  one  bushel  of  grain  allowed  to  each  ynrd  Iq  cases 
of  average  production  ;  advanclug  or  reducing  as  tite 
crop  has  been  reaped  by  sickle  or  mown  by  scythe, 
and  may  be  long  or  short  in  the  straw,  and  otherwise 
productive  or  wanting. 


ON  PARTURIENT  FEVER  IN  EWES,  "GIDDINESS  ACCOMPANYING  PARTURITION." 


BY  ISAA.C   SBAMAN. 


(Prize  Ettay.J 


Parturient  fever  in  ewes  {"  giddiness  accompany- 
ing parturition  ")  forms  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  for  investigation,  with  the  true 
nature  of  which  the  shepherd  and  flock-master 
cannot  be  too  well  acquainted. 

TYke  term  "  giddiness  "  signifies  stupor,  sleepi« 
ness,  delirium ;  and  is  universally  applied  by  shep- 
herds and  flock-masters  to  sheep  suffering  from 
hydatids,  or  water  in  the  brain.  Now  that  we 
may  distinguish  this  so-called  giddiness  accom- 
panying parturition  in  ewes  from  other  diseases 
bearing  the  same  name,  I  propose  to  call  it  patu- 
rient  fever ;  "  for  in  calling  different  ailments  by 
the  same  name,"  as  observed  by  an  eminent 
writer  on  influenza  in  horses,  "  our  description  of 
diseases  becomes  involved  in  obscurity ;  we  never 
agree  as  to  the  treatment,  and  investigation  into 
their  characters  becomes  more  difficult  than  nature 
intended."  I  call  it  parturient  fever,  because  fever 
it  really  is,  as  the  appearances  before  and  after 
death  will  show ;  and  it  does  not  affect  the  ewe  at 
any  other  time  than  shortly  before  and  after  lamb- 
ing (parturition). 

Parturient  fever  is  an  affection  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  was  attended  with  much  fatality  amongst 
the  flocks  in  the  counties  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Essex  during  the  lambing  seasons  of  1852-53.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  runs  through  its  different 
stages,  and  its  general  mortality  to  those  affected 
by  it.  It  is  so  violent  in  its  attack,  and  rapid  in 
its  progress,  that  it  may  prove  fatal  in  twenty-four 
hours,  if  not  arrested  by  the  most  decisive  means. 
It  affects  most  commonly  ewes  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, such  as  theSusiex  Downs :  the  more  hardy 


Lincoln  and  Norfolk  ewes  are  comparatively 
exempt  from  the  disease.  It  manifests  a  more 
severe  form  in  aged  ewes  and  ewes  bearing  twin- 
lambs. 

Cau8B8. — Any  circumstance  or  agency  which 
depresses  the  power  of  the  system,  insufficient  or 
improper  food,  close  folding,  exposure  to  fatigne, 
to  cold,  and  moisture,  may  be  considered  causes  of 
the  affection.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  where 
ewes  about  a  month  before  lambing  have  been  re- 
moved from  a  sufiiciency  of  wholesome  food  to 
other  possessing  less  nutritive  qualities,  they  hare 
suffered  greatly  from  parturient  fever.  The  pra^ 
ttce  of  fattening  sheep  and  ewes,  being  fed  on  the 
same  piece  of  turnips  (the  best  parts  of  which  are 
consumed  by  the  former,  whilst  the  roots  and  other 
inferior  parts  are  consumed  by  the  lattec),  ought  to 
be  abandoned ;  a  small  fold,  too— a  ckcniDstaflce 
so  essential  to  the  development  of  fat  in  the  one, 
whilst  highly  injurious  to  the  pregnant  ewe,  to 
whom  exercise  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
maintenance  of  health.  Moist  and  warm  seasons, 
vegetables  growing  luxuriantly,  and  the  non- supply 
of  dry  farinaceous  food,  are  alike  productive  of  the 
affection.  Fat  condition  is  thought  to  be  a  gn^d 
cause  of  the  disease.  I  certainly  have  noticed  the 
Sussex  Downs  (a  breed  most  disposed  to  collect 
fat)  suffer  most,  and,  as  I  before  sUted,  a  delicate 
sheep ;  but  losses  have  been  sustained,  from  the 
fact  that  the  breeder,  thinking  them  too  £at,  a  short 
time  before  the  full  period  of  gestation  lessens  the 
supply  of  food  which  is  plentiful  and  nutrilioQS, 
and  substitutes  that  of  a  poorer  nature.  I  ^ 
recollect  the  circumstance  of  an  extensive  breeder 
unknowingly  feeding  a  number  of  pttgiMi  ewei 
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for  the  butcher,  who  did  not  discover  his  ignorance 
until  after  sixteen  weeks'  gestation :  the  ewes  at  this 
time  were  fat  enough  for  slaughtering.  Alarmed 
with  the  fear  of  losing  them  in  lambing,  he  dis- 
posed of  them  to  an  estperienced  sheep-dealer ;  the 
dealer  did  not  think  there  was  any  particular  dan- 
ger in  lambing  such  ewes,  and  continued  to  feed 
them  upon  the  most  nutritious  diet,  such  as  linseed- 
cake,  oats,  hay,  and  turnips.  He  had  not  a  case  of 
parturient  fever,  and  his  losses  otherwise  were  not 
more  than  2  per  cent. 

Symptoms. — ^The  most  early  symptom  that 
marks  the  commencement  of  this  disease :  first  the 
ewe  suddenly  leaves  her  food,  twitches  both  hind 
legs  and  ears,  and  returns  again  to  her  food; 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days  she  eats  but 
little,  appears  dull  and  stupid ;  after  this  time  there 
is  a  degree  of  general  weakness>  loss  of  appetite, 
and  giddiness,  and  a  discharge  of  dark  colour  from 
the  vagina ;  whilst  the  flock  is  driven  from  fold  to 
fold,  the  affected  sheep  loiters  behind  and  staggers 
in  her  gait,  the  head  is  carried  downward,  and  the 
eyelids  partly  closed.  If  parturition  takes  place 
during  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  animal  is 
kept  warm  and  carefully  nursed,  recovery  will 
frequently  take  place  in  two  or  three  days ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  no  relief  is  afforded,  symptoms  of  a 
typhoid  character  present  themselves,  the  animal  is 
found  in  one  comer  of  the  fold,  the  head  down  and 
extremely  uneasy,  the  body  is  frequently  struck 
with  the  hind  feet,  a  dark-coloured  fc&tid  dis- 
charge continues  to  flow  from  the  vagina,  and  there 
is  great  prostration  of  strength.  A  pair  of  lambs 
are  now  often  expelled  in  a  high  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  ewe  down,  and  unable  to  rise ;  the 
head  is  crouching  upon  the  ground,  and  there  is 
extreme  insensibility;  the  skin  may  be  punctured, 
and  the  finger  placed  under  the  eyelids  without 
giving  any  evidence  of  pain.  The  animal  now 
rapidly  sinks,  and  dies  often  in  three  or  four  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Ewes  that 
recover  suffer  afterwards  for  some  time  great  weak- 
ness, and  many  parts  of  the  body  become  denuded 
of  wool. 

TiiBATMBNT.— The  ewe  immediately  noticed  ill 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  to  a  warm  fold 
apart  from  all  other  sheep,  and  be  fed  with  oatmeal 
gruel,  bruised  oats,  and  cut  hay,  with  a  little  linseed- 
cake.  If  in  two  or  three  days  the  patient  continues 
ill,  is  dull  and  weak,  a  dark-coloured  foetid  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina,  and  apparently  uneasy,  an 
attempt  to  move  the  lambs  should  be  made.  The 
lambs  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  at  this  period 
are  dead,  and  their  decomposition  (that  is,  giving 
off  putrid  matter)  is  a  frequent  cause  of  giddiness 
and  stupor  in  the  ewe.  If  the  os  uteri  (the 
entrance  into  the  uterus)  ia  not  sufficiently  dilated 


to  admit  of  the  hand  of  ihe  operator,  the  va^^inal 
cavity  and  os  uteri  should  be  smeared  every  three 
hours  with  the  extract  of  belladoua,  and  medicine, 
as  follows,  given :  — 

Calomel 8  grains 

Extract  hyoscyamus  ....     1  drachm 
Oatmeal  gruel 8  ounces 

Mix,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

Epsom  salts 8  ounces 

Nitre }  ounce 

Carbonate  of  soda 2  ounces 

Water 1  pint 

Mix  and  give  two  wine*g]as8es  full  at  the  same 
time  the  former  mixture  is  given.  Let  both  mix- 
tures be  kept  in  separate  bottles,  and  well  shaken 
before  given.  The  bowels  being  operated  upon, 
omit  both  former  prescriptions,  and  give  the  fol* 
lowing  :— 

Nitre  )  ounce 

Carbonate  of  soda 1  ounce 

Camphor    1  drachm 

Water 8  ounces 

A  wine-glass  full  to  be  given  twice  a  day. 

Feed  the  ewe  principally  upon  grael  and  milk 
or  linseed  porridge.  Purturition  having  taken  place, 
the  uterus  should  be  injected  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeated  twice  a  day  whilst 
any  foBtid  discharge  from  the  vagina  remains. — 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England. 


DKBP  AND  SHALLOW  DBAINING.-«At  tke  Nor« 
thamptonthirs  Agrieoltonl  AMociatioD,  Mr,  Innt  obierved 
that  a  few  yein  a^o  be  wta  the  liogle -handed  advocate  of  deep 
draining  at  aeTeral  yean'  audita  aucczuively.  He  thought 
four  feet  waa  not  too  deep  for  fair  average  land.  He  disap- 
proved of  tile  pipea  of  leas  diameter  [than  2  inches  or  If, 
fioept  forHniahingoff;  the  idea  of  lin.  pipea  for  five  or  six 
chtini  of  land  was  abtoid,  while  the  whole  mving  by  them 
did  not  execcd  6a.  per  1,000,  and  a  little  extra  for  cartage. 
He  thought  from  eight  to  eleven  yards  a  proper  diitaaoe  for 
the  dnina  on  ploughed  land,  while  on  grau  land  a  leas  dia- 
tanoe  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  would  be  likely  to 
prove  an  evil.  That  day  they  had  found  the  water  springing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  drain  8ft.  deep,  and  in  the  4ft.  draina 
at  between  X  and  8  feet.  Mr.  Wilaon  aaid  he  waa  anperintend- 
ing  aome  dnuning  for  Hr.  Cartwright,  at  Aynhoc,  and  begged 
to  diifer  as  to  much  shallower  drains  being  oaed  for  stioog 
lands.  Were  they  ever  ao  strong  he  found  more  water  dis< 
charged  at  4ft.  than  3ft.  After  the  first  two  feet  the  laud  got 
more  friable  and  yielded  more  water.  Alluding  to  one  of  the 
oompetitora  from  hia  neighbooihood,  he  attributed  hia  defeat 
Bokly  to  hia  hating  only  brooght  tools  anitable  for  2-inch 
pipea,  baviaf  widentood  that  wm  the  aise  to  be  iised^  instead 
ofli-iMh. 
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VISIT    TO    THE    FARMS    AT    TESTER. 


If  success  is  the  criterion  by  wbich  aipicultaral 
improvements  should  be  tested,  and  from  which  a 
decision  is  to  be  formed  as  to  their  judiciousness, 
the  operations  at  Yester  must  command  unirersal 
approval.  In  1850  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  improvements  on  the  farms  of  Broadwoodside, 
Yester  Mains,  and  Danskin.  Having  again  visited 
these  farms  on  the  9th  of  Janury  last,  we  are  en- 
abled to  report  still  farther  as  to  their  success. 

The  following  is  a  short  synopsis  of  these  im- 
provements : — 

Broadwoodside  and  Yester  Mains  contain  about 
800  acres,  elevation  about  600  feet.  The  soil  was 
naturally  a  poor  thin  clay  resting  on  sandstone. 
The  subsoil  varies  considerably,  but  is  generally 
more  friable  than  the  soil;  a  part  of  it  is  a  yellow 
sand,  though  other  parts  are  a  stiff  yellow  whitish 
clay.  So  inferior  was  the  soil  of  Yester  Mains 
generally  regarded,  that  a  very  shrewd  and  facetious 
farmer,  whose  road  to  and  from  Haddington  lay 
through  this  farm,  was  wont  to  remark  that  "  he 
hoped  the  Marquis  of  Tweedda^e  would  always 
keep  Yester  Mains  in  his  own  hand,  as  it  would 
give  him  a  very  good  idea  of  what  his  land  was 
worth."  But  a  better  criterion  as  to  the  original 
value  of  the  land  was  that  Mr.  Howden,  Lawhead, 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  Abbey  Mains,  prior  to  1840,  valued 
the  lands  at  148.  per  S.  acre.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  if  these  farms  were  in  the  market 
at  present,  they  would  realise  428.  or  more  the  im- 
perial acre,  and  would  prove  at  that  rent  a  better 
bargain  to  a  tenaot  than  the  land  in  its  original 
state  at  the  rent  of  14s.,  provided  he  had  not  energy 
and  capital  to  bring  it  up  to  its  present  condition, 
with  a  length  of  tenure  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  investment. 

The  first  step  in  the  improvements  was  to  drain 
the  land — depth  from  21  feet  to  2  feet  9  inches; 
distance  apart  being  generally  regulated  by  the 
breadth  of  the  ridges,  usually  15  feet.  The  next 
Step  was  deep  ploughing.  The  plough  used  had  a 
mould  slightly  convex,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
which  rather  pushed  the  soil  aside  than  turned  it 
over.  Thus,  the  subsoil  was  never  thrown  upon 
the  surface,  but  only  gradually  mixed  mih  the  soil 
by  after  cultivation.  The  next  step  was  subsoiling, 
generally  across  the  ridge.  This  was  done  by  a 
plough  invented  by  the  Marquis,  and  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Slight,  Leith-walk,  styled  the 
"Tweeddale  subsoil  plough,"  which,  while  it 
loosens  the  subsoil,  does  not  bring  it  to  the  Borfitce, 
and  which,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  following 


the  surface  plough,  also  drawn  by  four  horses,  stirs 
the  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches. 
As  some  fields  were  full  of  boulder  stones,  these 
required  to  be  removed.  The  expense  of  dnuning 
per  acre  was  £6  1 6s.  lOd. ;  subsoiling  and  removing 
stones  was  £l  Os.  7d.;  but  this  estimate  was  under 
the  actual  outlay,  as  the  deep  cultivation  and  sub- 
soiling  were  found  to  have  diminished  the  amount 
of  labour  in  spring  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
The  other  expense,  liming,  £5  an  acre,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary  improvements  of 
farm  cultivation.  Thus  for  an  outlay  under  £10 
an  acre,  and  judicious  management  afterwards, 
land  has  been  raised  from  the  value  of  Hs.  to  428. 
an  acre.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Marqais 
that,  on  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  nev 
corn-market  in  Haddington,  in  1853,  his  Lordship, 
after  remarking  on  his  claim  to  be  an  eztensire 
farmer,  occupying  1000  acres,  generally  attributed 
his  success  to  the  example  of  an  eminent  fanner, 
to  whose  memory  we  lately  paid  a  merited  tribute. 
"  Everybody,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  had  a  star  in  the 
firmament  to  steer  by — ^his  star  was  Mr.  John 
Brodie,  of  Abbeymains." 

Danskin  farm  has  special  interest  from  the  extra' 
ordinary  success  which  has  attended  the  application 
of  moss.  Danskin  has  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
700  feet.  The  soil  is  also  clay ;  but  being  part  of 
the  debris  of  the  Lammermuir  hills,  the  soil  is  more 
varied  than  the  other  two  farms.  Here  draining, 
subsoiling,  and,  latterly,  the  application  of  moss,  at 
the  rate  of  from  120  to  180  tons  per  acre,  hare 
completely  changed  the  appearance,  as  it  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  moss  is 
obtained  from  Danskin  Loch,  and  was  raised  by  an 
incline  railway  and  a  fixed  engine,  much  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  conveying  of  minerals. 
After  the  moss  was  raised  to  the  level,  it  was  r^ 
moved  by  carts  for  application  to  the  soil.  Seeing 
the  success  which  attended  the  application  of  this 
moss  at  Danskin,  a  line  of  ndlwiiy  was  made  so  as 
to  convey  the  moss  nearer  to  the  farms  of  Yester 
Mains  and  Broadwoodside.  On  this  latter  farm 
the  moss  has  been  applied  with  great  success  to  a 
clay  field  by  breaking  up  its  cohesiveness,  andpre* 
venting  it  agun  running  into  a  compact  state  from 
excess  of  moisture.  An  analysis  of  the  moss  hj 
Dr.  Anderson  gives  the  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be 
nearly  1  per  cent,  one  sample  being  0.85,  another 
0.89  per  cent,  the  moss  supplying  to  the  soil  about 
a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  Contained  in  about  eight  tons 
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of  guano.  Moss  is  now  employed  as  the  first  layer 
in  the  dung-coarts,  feeding-hoxes,  and  sheep-folds. 
By  this  means  the  quantity  of  manure  is  greatly 
augmented,  and  the  whole  liquid  of  the  manure 
heap  retained.  Unlike  the  management  of  other 
highly  cultivated  farms  in  the  county  of  East 
Lothian,  little  or  no  portable  manures  are  pur- 
chased. Rape  dust  was  at  first  preferred ;  latterly 
Peruvian  guano,  but  in  no  single  season  has  the 
quantity  exceeded  10  tons.  Now,  what  is  the  result 
with  this  very  limited  allowance  of  manure,  being 
one-tenth  of  the  quantity  on  the  best  cultivated 
farms  in  the  county,  and  these  naturally  greatly 
superior  in  soil,  and  also  in  locality,  from  the  alti- 
tude of  these  farms  ?  The  wheat  grown  is  very 
superior.  Upon  Danskin,  between  700  and  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  after  plain  fallow, 
with  a  dressing  of  moss,  the  produce  was  about  37 
bushels  the  imperial  acre,  and  the  quality  so  superior 
that  the  wheat  from  this  farm,  as  well  as  the  others, 
obtain  generally  the  highest  price  in  the  Haddington 
market,  the  weight  being  generally  about  64lbs.  per 
bushel.  The  sample  is  clear  and  flinty,  showing 
that  it  contains  a  much  larger  per-centage  of  gluten 
than  the  ordinary  wheats  grown  in  the  district. 
Then,  as  regards  barley,  the  produce  is  very  large, 
being  above  the  average  of  the  county,  and 
generally  about  561bs.  to  the  bushel.  Now,  these 
are  curious  facts  in  reference  to  these  two  cereals, 
which  are  believed  to  require  the  best  climate  to 
produce  them  in  perfection.  The  turnips  this  year 
were  quite  superior  to  those  grown  in  the  county : 
one  field  of  the  Swedish  variety  was  stated  to  have 
been  32  tons  the  imperial  acre;  but  as  the  crop  was 
all  removed  from  the  ground  and  stored,  we  could 
only  judge  of  the  appearance  of  them  in  the  pits, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  some 
error  in  measurement  or  weight  must  have  crept 
in,  as  the  size  of  the  bulbs  did  not  indicate  that 
the  crop  exceeded,  if  it  reached,  32  tons  the  Scotch 
acre.  The  crops  of  purple  top  yellow  and  green 
top  yellow  were,  however,  undoubtedly  large  crops, 
and  may  have  reached,  per  Scotch  acre,  40  and  32 
tons  respectively.  The  purple  top  yellow  particu- 
larly were  of  the  very  finest  quaUty  of  flesh,  and 
must  contain  a  large  per-centage  of  feeding  matter. 
At  Broadwoodside,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
considerable  number  of  half-bred  hoggs,  Leicester 
and  Cheviot,  were  folded  in  a  shed  and  curtain, 
and  were  being  fed  upon  cut  turnip.  The  bottom 
of  the  shed  had  a  coating  of  moss  which  was 
covered  with  straw,  and  the  shed  was  supported  on 
wooden  posts,  with  rails.  The  sheep  did  not  indi- 
cate very  healthy  progress ;  hay,  and  perhaps  an 
allowance  of  rapecake,  would  have  changed  their 
appearance,  from  the  hay  assisting  the  digestion  of 
the  turnip,  and  the  rapecake  from  containing  more 


of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  also  from  the 
beneficial  effect  of  variety  of  food. 

At  Yester  Mains  a  large  quantity  of  cattle  were 
put  up  to  feed.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
were  North  Highlanders,  and  very  indifferent  spe- 
cimens of,  perhaps,  the  least  progressive  of  any  of 
our  Scottish  cattle.  They  are  also,  from  their 
habits,  ill  adapted  for  feeding  in  boxes.  Their 
coats  had  been  all  clipped,  but  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  were  sufficiently  rough  to  defend  them  in  open 
courts.  Part  of  the  cattle  were,  however,  half-bred 
short-horns  ;  and  these  will  most  probably  leave 
double  or,  perhaps,  triple  as  much  for  their  keep 
as  their  Highland  brethren.  The  boxes  were 
bedded  with  moss,  which  was  also  applied  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  of  liquid.  Here  a  new  feeding- 
shed  was  erected,  being  wholly  of  wood,  and  con- 
sequently put  up  at  very  little  expense.  It  is 
deserving  of  inspection  by  those  parties  who  are 
not  disposed  to  lay  out  money  on  building  expen- 
sive erections.  The  shed  contains  three  rows  of 
cattle,  with  a  passage  between  two  of  the  rows. 
The  boxes  were  10  feet  by  14,  and  the  spars  which 
separate  the  cattle  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  moved  up  as  the  manure  thickens ;  as  can  also 
the  feeding-boxes,  which  are  fixed  by  screws  with 
nuts.  The  roofing  is  in  three  divisions,  with 
gutters— the  wood  is  light,  and  all  of  home  growth, 
and  being  sawn  up  by  a  saw-mill  to  the  required 
sizes,  little  expense  is  incurred  in  the  erection. 
The  roof  is  flat  tile — ^the  same  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  south  of  England,  France,  and  elsewhere. 
They  overlap  one  another  the  same  as  slates,  and 
are  virtually  tile  slates.  About  40  cattle  are  here 
put  up  to  feed. 

At  Danskin  there  is  a  herd  of  West  Highland 
cows,  which  have  had  produce  to  shorthorn  bulls. 
Those  familiar  with  this  cross  must  be  aware  of  the 
very  superior  animals  which  are  thus  obtained* 
Both  at  Broadwoodside  and  Danskin,  however,  con- 
siderable accommodation  would  require  to  be  pro* 
vided  before  cattle  could  be  fed  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit,  as  both  steadings  are  much 
exposed,  and  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  or 
fattening  of  stock. 

The  principal  drawback,  however,  which  we  ob- 
served to  the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  profit  from 
the  two  farms,  was  the  evident  signs  of  the  quan- 
tity of  game  which  are  preserved.  The  Marquis, 
however,  is  so  far  a  farmer,  that  one  of  the  plan- 
tations we  observed  was  surrounded  with  a  wire 
fence  to  keep  in  the  hares  and  rabbits,  no  doubt  to 
the  very  serious  injury  of  the  apparently  thriving 
plantation  around  which  this  was  placed.  Whether 
the  loss  arising  from  the  injury  to  the  young  trees, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  would  be  greatest, 
we  cannot  determine  $  but  it  is  a  curions  fact  that 
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the  Marquis  is  the  only  example  we  are  aware  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  where  an  enlightened  landlord,  having 
such  a  decided  taste  for  agriculture,  has  not  become 
a  non  game-preserver.  Lord  Hatherton,  Mr.  Pusey* 
and  others,  are  familiar  examples  of  proprietors  who 
became  keen  farmers,  very  soon  discovering  the  in* 
compatibility  of  game  preserving  and  high  cultiva- 
tion. For  agriculture  must  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  hobby  with  the  Marquis — ^he  has  all  along 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  has  ex« 
pended  much  money,  time,  and  labour  upon  its 
advancement.  He  has,  we  believe,  contributed 
more  to  the  funds  of  an  agricultural  society  (the 
United  East  Lothian)  than  any  other  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom.  Since  the  establishment  of  that 
society,  in  1820,  he  has  generally  subscribed  about 
£50  annually.  We  can  speak  from  knowledge  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  Leicester  sheep  in 
Scotland,  and  he  has  often  acted  as  a  judge  both 
at  the  local  and  the  Highland  Bociety's  shows. 
His  Ruccess  as  an  inventor  of  the  tile  machine,  and 
the  forming  of  the  Tweeddale  Tile  Company,  are 
matters  of  history,  and  the  attention  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  steam  cultivation  is  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers.  We  believe  the  Marquis  com- 
menced upon  a  wrong  principle,  a  stationary  instead 
of  moving  engine,  and  his  steam-plough  being  now 
disused  shows  that  he  is  himself  satisfied  of  this. 
The  judgment  and  spirit  with  which  he  entered 
upon  the  Yester  improvemeuts,  and  the  perse* 
verance  with  which  he  has  followed  out  these  and 
the  more  ordinary  details  of  improved  farming, 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  as  a  practical  agricul- 
turist. The  example  he  has  set  as  to  subsoiling 
and  deep  cultivation,  will  doubtless  influence  in 
time  the  practice  of  other  districts.  Already  Sir 
John  S.  Forbes,  of  Fettercairn,  has  commenced  a 
similar  process  of  improved  cultivation,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  every  success. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  obtained  at 
Yester  from  the  stirring  of  the  soil  is  the  great 
saving  in  labour.  The  green  crop,  turnip,  is  sown 
after  one  furrow,  which  is  given  in  autumn.  The 
land  in  spring  is  harrowed  down,  and  afterwards 
ridged  up,  manure  applied,  and  turnips  sown.  No 
grubbing  in  summer  between  the  drills  is  practised, 
from  the  belief  that  the  use  of  the  grubber  tends 
to  consolidate  the  soil.  The  turnips,  which  we 
saw,  and  which  were  very  superior,  had  been  thus 
grown— the  quantity  of  manure  16  cart-loads  the 
Scotch  acre,  applied  to  the  drill,  and  3  cwt.  of 
guano.  Barley  is  generally  taken  after  the  turnip, 
with  one  furrow,  and  is  sown  as  early  in  the  sumroer 
as  possible — ^lastyear,  part  in  February — to  prevent 
the  over-luxuriance  of  the  crop.  The  grass  is  gene- 
rally depastured  either  one  or  two  years,  which  is 
followed  by  a  crop  of  oats  with  one  furrow,  which 


are  also  very  fuU.  Sometimes  wheat  is  taken  in 
place  of  barley  or  oats.  After  the  cereal  crop,  a 
deep  furrow  is  again  given  by  four  horses  to  stir 
up  the  soil.  Farmers  must  not  suppose  that  the 
employing  of  four  horses  to  give  this  furrow  entails 
double  horse  labour,  as  from  the  greater  breadth  of 
the  furrow,  about  one-half  more  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  furrow,  the  four-horse  plough  overtakei 
as  much  as  one-and-a-half  two-horse  plooghs; 
consequently  the  deep  ploughing  is  performed  at 
the  expense  of  an  additional  horse  per  day.  8o 
much  has  the  deep  cultivation  changed  the  cbaru- 
ter  of  the  soil,  that  the  Marquis  now  intends  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  horses  kept,  which,  on  the  1000 
acres,  amounts  to  36  horses.  But  as  a  very  conii- 
derable  proportion  of  cartage  in  connection  with 
the  bouse  and  gardens  at  Yester  requires  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  farm  horses,  perhaps  three  or  four 
horses  should  be  deducted  from  this  number, 
whose  labour  is  expended  elsewhere  than  upon  the 
farm. 

The  Marquis  has  been  undertaking  a  leriei  of 
experiments  as  to  the  density  of  turnips,  from  the 
idea  that  turnips  of  the  greatest  density  should 
contain  the  most  nutriment,  and  that  consequently 
this  is  an  element  in  value  in  judging  of  individual 
turnips  of  any  particular  variety.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  we 
observed  that  in  the  salt  ^vater  bath  in  which  the 
relative  weights  of  the  Swedish  turnip  were  being 
tested,  all  those  which  were  freely  grown,  large, 
round,  and  handsome,  were  comparatively  lighter 
than  the  stunted,  long-necked,  and  unthriven  spe* 
cimens.  Had  Dr.  Anderson  and  other  cbemisti, 
when  they  analyzed  the  turnips,  determined  the 
density  of  the  constituent  elements,  which  are  only 
about  10  per  cent.,  water  excepted,  we  might  bare 
been  in  a  position  to  have  judged  of  this  question; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  thatinall  tumipi 
there  are  gases  or  air  contained  in  the  cells,  and  by 
the  proportion  of  these,  the  density  of  the  turnip 
is  partly  regulated.  As  the  Marquis,  however,  ii 
persevering  with  these  experiments,  it  is  qoite 
possible  that  he  may  arrive  at  something  d^ 
finite. 

As  to  tlie  connection  of  deep  cultivation  with  the 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  problem  is  beyond 
the  present  state  of  scientific  agriculture.  One 
influence,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  uo* 
portant  one,  is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by 
the  deeper  cultivation  has  been  coasidenbly  raised} 
particularly  during  the  winter,  snow  remaioing  for 
some  days  on  portions  not  subsoiled,  after  it  bu 
entirely  disappeared  fh>m  those  subeoiled.  The 
Marquis  has  been  experimenting  for  some  time 
with  thermometers  placed  at  diflferent  depths,  but 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  lesultf .   The 
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allowing  of  the  water  more  freely  to  descend  into 
the  soil,  remotring  to  a  greater  depth  compotinds  of 
iron,  &c.,  prejudicial  to  fertility,  and  the  rain-water 
conveying,  as  it  is  now  known  to  do,  ammonia, 
carhonlc  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  there  to  form  new 
comhinations,  and  most  prohahly  to  remain  till 
taken  np  hy  the  plant,  in  place  as  formerly  of  the 
rain  water  escaping  hy  the  furrows,  and  carrying 
a\?ay  with  it  fertilising  ingredients — perhaps  not 
the  least  important,  the  allowing  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  so  penetrate  into  the  interstices  of  the  soil 
as  to  hreak  up  the  constituent  elements  of  plants 
not  in  a  form  available  for  their  assimilation,  and 
thus  increasing  the  amount  of  the  organic  as  well 


as  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants — also  by  allow- 
ing the  rootlets  of  the  plants  to  descend  more  freely 
and  widely  through  the  soil,  owing  to  its  increased 
friability  and  higher  temperature,  in  search  of  food 
—these,  with  possibly  other  advantages  (particu- 
larly we  mention  the  early  seeding  of  the  soil  in 
spring,  hastening  the  period  of  maturity  from  two 
to  four  weeks,  thus  augmenting  the  produce  and 
improving  the  quality)  constitute  some  of  the 
reasons  why  deep  cultivation  has  been  so  pre- 
eminently successful  on  these  farms ;  and  if  so, 
the  same  results  should  follow  on  soils  of  similar 
texture  and  composition. — North  British  Agricul- 
turist. 


THE   ASSOCIATION     FOR    PROMOTING     IMPROVEMENT    IN    THE     DWELLINGS 
AND  DOMESTIC  CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS   IN   SCOTLAND. 


There  are  but  few  more  attractive  themes  than 
"the  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.^' 
There  are  none  in  which  ad  captandum  generalities 
can  be  more  safely  indulged ;  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  none  so  really  susceptible  of  a  prac- 
tical application.  The  greatest  effects  must  here 
once  more  trace  back  to  the  efforts  of  individuals. 
Every  one  of  us,  within  the  limit  of  his  own  circle, 
has  a  duty  to  fulfil,  in  looking  to  the  state  of  the 
woriiing  man.  And  this,  too,  is  no  more  a  duty  to 
him,  than  an  act  of  justice  to  ourselves.  Whatever 
the  pursuit  we  may  be  engaged  in,  it  must  be  a 
positive  advantage  and  security  to  feel  that  those 
under  us  can  go  about  what  they  have  to  do  in 
comfort  and  content. 

Necessarily  confining  ourselves  to  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  how  many  recipes  and  move- 
ments on  his  behalf  do  we  hear  or  read  of  I  The 
worlEing-man  should  have  free-trade  in  work,  and 
be  allowed  to  take  his  wares  to  the  best  market. 
The  lower  classes  should  be  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  that  temptation  which  now  meets  them  at  every 
torn  on  their  path  to  or  from  their  labour.  What 
the  people  require  above  all  is  edttcation :  teach 
them  sc^-relianoe  and  respect,  and  so  place  them 
above  the  influence  of  that  they  now  yield  to. 
Do  away  with  the  law  of  settlement,  pull 
down  the  beer-shope  and  build  up  schools 
in  their  places,  and  so  effectually  improve  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  This  is  what 
we  hear,  and  ba¥e  heard  again  and  again.  No  one, 
other,  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  the  excellence 
of  the  advice  thus  offered.  But  is  this  all  ?  In 
what  we  find  here  is  there  included  the  first  step, 
the  very  foundation  of  that  improved  condition  it 
nowakntaaccompUeh}    We  are  afriid  not.   The 


abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement,  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax,  the  systematic  spread  of  education, 
are  more  or  less  general  questions ;  while  what  we 
require,  at  least  to  begin  with,  is  something  a  little 
more  practically  within  the  reach  of  us  all.  Let 
us  try  and  see  what  this  is. 

In  the  natural  instincts  of  an  Englishman  there 
is  nothing  more  significant  than  his  love  of  home. 
So  long  as  he  turns  to  his  home  with  a  relish — as 
the  scene  of  his  enjoyments  and  as  his  solace,  he  is 
safe.  Our  first  care,  then,  should  be  to  encourage 
this  feeling  within  him,  and  to  render  that  home 
capable  of  all  the  good  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Strange  however  as  it  may  sound,  this,  instead  of 
being  our  first  thought,  is  often  enough  our  last. 
We  parade  before  him  all  the  domestic  virtues, 
while  we  deny  him  a  house  to  put  them  in.  We 
conjure  him  to  be  temperate,  when  we  drive  him  to 
the  pot*hottse  for  those  comforts  we  refuse  him  in  his 
own.  We  preach  self-respect  and  moral  principle, 
while  we  suffer  him  to  live  on  in  a  state  that  almost 
defies  the  observance  of  either  one  or  the  other. 
We  are  willing  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  go  forth  and 
fight  great  battles  for  him.  We  will  harass  the 
Legislature  to  relieve  him  from  the  ills  he  endures: 
we  will  arouse  the  public  to  join  with  us  in  some 
grand  effort  for  his  welfare.  We  will  do  this,  and 
try  that,  though  under  our  own  daily  observation 
we  leave  undone  that  without  which  all  else  must 
be  inefificient. 

We  have  been  led  to  revert  to  this  subject  from  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  kind  of  neglect  to 
which  we  allude.  We  have,  indeed,  before  this, 
touched  upon  it ;  but  we  can  do  so  now  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  the  remedy  is  already  in 
use.    Only  some  year  or  so  since  the  landed  pro^ 
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prietora  of  Scotland  were  shocked  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  their  own  estates.  Men  who  prided  them- 
selves on  the  improvements  they  were  achieving,  on 
the  enlightened  tenantry  whose  enterprise  they  were 
encouraging,  pleaded  at  once  guilty  to  the  charge 
against  them.  Noblemen  but  too  happy  to  toke 
their  friends  on  a  round  of  inspection,  to  prove  what 
agricultural  advancement  really  was,  still  walked 
blindfold  amongst  their  own  people.  In  a  country 
so  remarkable  for  clanship,  or  that  hereditary  tie 
between  the  Laird  and  his  dependants,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  disgraceful.  The 
labourers  of  Scotland  were  worse  cared  for  than 
the  beasts  they  tended.  It  was  nobody's  fault, 
simply  because  it  was  nobody's  business.  Land- 
lord and  tenant  shifted  it  from  one  to  the  other ; 
and  so,  while  everything  else  was  advancing,  the 
bothy  system  continued  just  as  bad  as  it  had 
been. 

It  remained  with  a  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
Harry  Stuart,  to  denounce  this  evil ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  no  sooner  did  the  landowners  be- 
come aware  of  its  existence  than  they  hastened  to 
offer  all  their  aid  to  subdue  it.  The  publication  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  pamphlet  led  to  a  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh. This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  society— 
"The  Association  for  promoting  Improvement  in  the 
Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural 
Labourers  in  Scotland."  In  the  first  annual  report 
now  before  us  we  are  told  "  the  main  object  of  the 
association  more  immediately  concerns  landlords ;" 
while  we  learn  further — as  we  see,  indeed,  pretty 
palpably  in  the  list  of  subscribers— that  "  it  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  them."  From  what  we  can  gather, 
the  movement  appears  to  have  begun  well.  An  ad- 
mirable discretion  has  been  evinced  in  not  attempting 
too  much.  Perhaps  next  to  not  doing  anything  for 
him,  the  labouring  man  has  chiefly  to  fear  that 


untutored  zeal  which  docs  more  than  cnougb. 
We  have  examples  at  hand  here,  in  England,  of 
gentlemen  who  have  shown  the  way  withlabourew' 
model  cottages,  that  few  have  felt  justified  in  at. 
templing  to  imitate.     The  eflfect  of  this  is  edf- 
evident;  and  the  Scotch  Society  has  very  wisely 
avoided  the  risk  of  any  so  depressing  an  initiative. 
It  does  not  even  insist  always  upon  newbnildiiiKS, 
but  depends  much  at  first  upon  the  better  arrange- 
ment of  many  now  in  use.    "  To  be  practical  and 
not    speculative,"    is    the    motto   the   directors 
have    selected    to    work    under ;    and  in  for- 
therance     of     this,     they     have     retained    an 
architect,     whose    services     arc    always    ayail- 
able  either  at  the  oflice  in  Edinburgh,  or  on  the 
estate  of  any  member  of  the  association  who  may 
wish  to  consult  him.    This  gentleman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fowler,  appends  some  very  useful  advice  to 
the  report  just  issued.    Into  this,  however,  it  is  not 
now  our  purpose  to  enter.      In  England,  espe- 
cially, wc   have  no  lack  of  essays  and  plans  for 
building  labourers'   cottages— many  undoubtedly 
more  matured  than  those  our  northern  friends  can 
yet  boast  of.    What  we  would  the  rather  enforce  is 
the  moral  of  this  movement.     Have  we  no  similar 
need  here?     Let  each  one  of  us  look  round,  and 
answer  for  himself. 

Just  one  word  more.  This  matter,  wc  aw  told, 
"more  immediately  concerns  landlords.'*  Ad- 
mitted. But  it  concerns  tenanta  too.  Let  us  have 
no  mistake  on  this  point.  It  is,  we  must  repeat, 
not  only  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  his  men,  bnt  to 
himself,  to  see  them  in  comfortable  homes.  How 
many  of  the  crimes  of  our  agricultural  population 
trace  to  this  want !  How  many  a  loss  and  an  in- 
jury may  both  owner  and  occupier  debit  to  thi« 
cause  I  If,  from  man  to  man,  we  have  any  duties  at 
all,  this  is  one  of  the  first. 


SPRING    PROSPECTS    IN    AGRICULTURE. 


It  is  my  privilege  from  time  to  time  to  address  a 
few  observations,  through  the  columns  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  to  the  agricultural  public,  upon  the 
many  and  varied  topics  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. In  pursuance  of  this  privilege  I  endea- 
vour to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  passing  events  and 
the  prospective  future,  and,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
pleasing  duty,  I  endeavour  to  show  the  general 
course  which  it  appears  desirable  to  follow,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  farm,  under  every 
aspect  and  circumstance. 

The  past  winter  has  been  very  severe  and  very 
protracted.  It  has  caused  much  injury  to  both 
stock  and  crop.    I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  attention 


to  our  "  spring  prospecta,"  as  regards  the  stote 
and  conditian  and  probable  progress  of  our  granng 
stock,  and  the  present  state  and  future  progress  of 

our  crops.  .     , 

Stock— Cattle,  Shbep.— The  high  pnce  of 
every  kind  of  food  has  most  unquestionably  had  a 
very  detrimental  eflTect  upon  farm  stock.  CaW, 
com,  hay,  as  also  every  kind  of  succulent  food, 
have  throughout  the  winter  been  unusually  scarw 
and  dear ;  consequently,  all  has  been  dealt  out  witn 
a  paraunonious,  if  not  stingy  hand ;  no  waste  o 
supeifluous  feeding  allowed.  The  result  is,  «>» 
this,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  ^^^^^.^ 
severest  winters  ever  known,  has  left  ordu»7 
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grazing  stock  lower  in  eondidon^  and  of  conne 
lesa  able  to  feed  or  graze  satisfactorily,  than  I 
We  ever  known.  This  danger  is,  I  think,  much 
increased  hy  the  vicissitudes  they  have  already 
undergone,  and  the  trying  ordeal  through  which 
they  are  now  passing  and  have  yet  to  pass. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  last  summer  they  suffered 
great  privations,  both  from  a  deficiency  of  food  and 
water,  the  one  indigestible,  the  other  unwholesome. 
Fatting  stock  became  lean,  store  stock  distressingly 
reduced  to  "  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,"  to  the 
no  small  injuiy  to  health  and  future  progress.  This 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  To  this  add  the  further  pri- 
vations of  a  most  trying  winter;  and  then  every 
grazier  must  see  the  difficulties  his  live  stock  have 
to  encounter  and  overcome  before  he  must  look  for 
any  return  of  profit. 

Now  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to  draw 
attention.  What  course  must  graziers  pursue  to 
restore  to  healthy  condition,  and  promote  the  pro- 
fitable progress  of  their  grazing  stock?  Every 
grazier  well  knows  the  utter  hopelessness  of  turn- 
ing weak  stock  to  feed  upon  "  strong,"  or  good 
and  luxuriant  pasturage.  Scouring  and  debility 
immediately  ensue,  followed  by  death,  unless  they 
are  changed  or  dry  food  is  given ;  and  similar  re- 
sults will  talce  place  on  inferior  pasturage,  in  a  very 
growing  or  prolific  season ;  so  that  in  each  case 
great  caution  is  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  for  graziers,  how  to  graze  from  stock  pro- 
fitably. It  applies  equally  to  cattie  and  sheep :  both 
alike  are  injuriously  affected  by  too-luxuriant 
herbage,  unless  checked  by  other  counteracting 
food.  It  does  not,  however,  always  follow  that, 
because  stock  are  poor,  they  are  necessarily  un- 
healthy. Hard  and  limited  fare  will  make  them 
poor;  but  if  the  food  has  been  of  a  good  and 
healthy  kind,  they  will  keep  what  is  termed  "heart- 
whole  ;"  and,  with  ordinary  care,  these  may  speedily 
be  restored. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  would,  without  further 
remark,  now  state  that  my  great  object  in  this 
short  paper  is  to  urge  upon  every  grazier  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  a  liberal  outlay  in  those  articles 
of  food  likely  to  give  tone  and  stability  to  the 
stomach,  and  thus  promote  the  more  gradual  and 
safe  progress  of  the  animal.  I  would  most  ear- 
nestiy  recommend  resort  to  be  had  to  those  uni- 
versal preventives  and  remedies  in  such  cases — 
viz.,  cake,  bean-meal,  peas,  oats,  barley — and  to 
which  I  would  add  not  only  hay,  but  straw  of  all 
kinds ;  indeed,  any  dry,  strawy  food  that  the  stock 
will  under  such  circumstances  eat  will  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  them.  I  believe  this  or  similar  modes 
of  treatment  to  be  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
of  the  stock  under  existing  circumstances ;  and  I 
shall  rejoice  if  my  humble  pen  abaU  conduce  to 


the  prevention  of  great  losses  of  stock  and  much 
individual  suffering.  In  my  own  practice  I  shall 
adopt  the  above  course,  having  already  had  a  suffi- 
cient warning  of  approaching  evil  from  the  losses 
sustained  by  some  of  my  neighbours. 

Crops— Wheat. — ^This  is  the  only  crop  of 
which  I  can  at  present  take  any  notice,  further  than 
to  say,  that  as  every  kind  of  spring  corn  has  been 
put  in  after  the  best  order,  and  the  soil  being  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  state  to  receive  it,  a  good  and 
abundant  crop  may  be  fairly  anticipated.  Not  so 
with  wheat.  The  long  and  severe  winter,  the  con- 
tinuous frosts  without  snow,  or  other  remaining 
moisture  (for  the  absence  of  rains  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  left  the  soil  dry,  open,  and  light)* 
has  resulted  in  a  very  thin  plant  on  all  good  soils, 
almost  annihilation  on  elevated  sands  and  gravels, 
and  great  injury  to  all  light  and  thin  soils.  The 
whole  crop  throughout  the  kingdom  has  presented 
a  dull,  brown,  deplorable  appearance  till  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  is  but  slowly  recovering  its 
growth  and  colour  at  the  present  time  (April  10th) 
on  the  best  soils,  while  in  very  many  cases  on  other 
soils  the  crop  is  ploughed  up  and  sown  to  barley,  &c. 

What  course  then  should  farmers  pursue,  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  crop  7  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  aim  at  consolidation ;  but  such  is  the 
dry,  light,  "frothy"  condition  of  the  land,  as  to 
render  this  an  unusual  task.  The  roller  presses 
down  the  soil  certainly,  but  it  is  the  pressure  of  so 
much  dust  ready  to  be  blown  away,  and  this  in 
many  soils  not  in  any  way  liable  to  such  a  visitation. 
Great  loss  has  already  been  sustained  on  peaty  and 
sandy  soils.  In  the  Fens  the  black  dusty  peat  has 
been  blown  away,  filling  up  the  ditches,  and  accu- 
mulating in  banks, like  snowdrifts,  to  a  great  extent. 
The  clod  crusher  is  more  effective  in  this  respect, 
but  the  thinness  of  plant  almost  precludes  the  use 
of  it,  as  it  destroys  more  plants  than  the  roller. 
However,  these  appliances  must  be  used,  and  await 
the  rains ;  pressure  must  be  given,  or  the  wheat 
plants  will  rise  out  of  the  soil,  and  die,  as  they  did 
last  year  in  America  from  precisely  similar  causes — 
long  frosts  without  snow.  Hoeing  should,  I  think, 
be  postponed  till  the  soil  becomes  more  adapted  for 
it :  to  hoe  in  its  present  light,  "ashy"  state  would 
add  to  the  evil — would  loosen  it  more  and  deeper. 
Hoeing  should  only  be  effected  when  the  surface 
is  somewhat  compressed  and  run  together,  not 
when  already  too  hght,  except  it  be  done  slightly  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  great  thing  this 
season  is  to  patiently  wait,  and  watch  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  then  with  every  available  force 
either  by  hand  or  horse-hoeing  to  get  the  whole 
completed.      It  is  superfluous  to  say  a  word  about 

1  weeding :  every  farmer  would  be  extremely  repre- 
hensible to  neglect  that,  in  such  a  season. 
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A    RAILWAY    EXCURSION. 


A  railway  glance  at  our  profinoei  may  not  be  imacoept- 
abls  to  the  readers  of  the  Mark  Lane  ExprttM  at  the 
present  seasoa.  The  long  severe  winter,  and  consequent 
protracted  state  of  vegetation ,  are  giving  rise  to  the  live- 
liest apprebeusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  The 
food  of  both  man  and  beast,  it  is  feared,  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  so  precarious  a  oondltion  at  the  beginning  of 
April ;  while  war  and  Its  consequenoes  give  an  intensity 
of  interest  to  these  things  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
felt :  so  that  the  inquiry,  how  far  our  agricultural  re* 
sources  are  likely  to  meet  the  demandi  upon  them, 
becomes  a  public  question. 

The  productive  resources  of  the  country,  we  may  at 
once  observe  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  are  not  in  an 
unfavourable  state,  hot  the  contrary ;  in  other  words, 
our  report  is  not  to  be  a  gloomy  one.  Our  readerti 
however  apprehensiTe,  must  not  eipect  from  our  pen, 
therefore,  anything  like  despondency.  At  the  same 
time,  the  picture  has  certainly  two  sides — the  one 
gloomy  in  the  extreme,  bat  the  other  hopeful.  Re- 
trospectively, for  example,  we  seldom  or  ever  have 
seen  the  country  between  the  English  and  Scotch  capi- 
tals exhibiting  such  a  uniform  wintry  appearance  at  tbis 
date ;  while  prospectively  we  have  as  seldom  seen  the 
ground,  young  wheat,  &e.,  &e.,  In  a  more  favourable 
state  for  an  early  and  abundant  harvest,  should  the 
weather  heneeforth  be  propitious.  An  abundant  barvett, 
however,  is  daily  becoming  mora  and  mora  dependant 
upon  the  weather :  but  this  i«  in  the  hands  of  a  Bounti- 
ful Giver,  and  we  must  therefore  hope  for  the  beat. 

The  period  of  our  journey  oompriaea  six  days.  On 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.  we  left  King's-cross,  per  the 
9  P.M.  train,  for  Edinburgh,  at  which  place  we  arrived 
at  a  quarter  before  10  next  morning  (Wednesday). 
After  doing  business  there,  we  left  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  for  Montrose,  where,  and  In  Its  neighbourhood, 
wc  spcat  the  two  following  days  (Thursday  and  Friday). 
On  Saturday  we  returned  to  the  northern  eapital,  where 
we  heard  three  **  thundering  sermons"  next  day  (Sun- 
day), and  on  Monday  morning  left  that  plaoe  for  the 
south,  per  the  8:30  a.m.  train,  arriving  in  London  9:15 
P.M.,  and  at  home  (Surrey)  half-past  eleven. 

Part  of  our  journey^  it  will  thus  be  peroeived,  was 
performed  under  night,  when  nothing  could  be  seen; 
going  from  home,  for  examplci  daylight  broke  in  upon 
us  at  Newcastle,  and  in  returning  home,  the  carriage- 
lamps  were  lighted  at  Hugby ;  so  that  our  observations 
extend  only  to  some  570  miles  through  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Berwick,  Haddington,  Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Angus,  Kincardine,  Lanark, 
Dumfries,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancaster, 
Chester,  Stafford,  and  Warwick. 

The  weather,  upon  the  whole,  wu  floe,  though 
wintry  cold.  Tuesday  night,  like  its  predeoesaor,  was 
firosty,  the  ground  being  corerad  with  a  foggy  hoar- 
frost up  to  eight  o'clock  nest  moroiiig.    Thronabout 


Wednesday  the  ann  was  powerful  i  but  the  wind  cold 
and  piercing  in  the  shade.  The  temperature  on  Than- 
day  waa  conaiderably  higher  in  the  northern  extreme  of 
Strathmure  or  "  the  great  valley  of  Scotland,'*  and  on 
Friday  morning  a  refreahing  ahower  fell,  followed  bj  i 
mild  growing  April  day,  every  stream  we  pssssd  ia 
travelling  from  StonehaTon  tiS  Berrie  to  Montrose  bsisi 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  stiU  lying  sboat 
the  dyke  and  hedge- aides,  and  covering  the  meoatsisi 
to  a  oonaiderable  depth.  On  Saturday  it  sgsia  be- 
eame  colder,  and  on  Sunday  raorniug  mow  felli  ginsi 
the  Pentland  Hills  a  clean  shirt,  lo  to  spesk.  Oa 
the  lowlands  it  did  not  lie  where  expoeedtothsiaa} 
but  on  the  above  hills  it  was  otherwise,  and  evea  on 
Arthur's  Seat  it  indicated  a  Tcry  low  tempcrstaTCi 
Monday  morning  was  milder,  accompanied  with  April 
showers  up  to  mid-day,  when  U  became  colder  tovirdi 
night. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  still  deeply  eovercd 
with  snow,  no  doubt  affecting  the  temperature.  On 
the  eastern  range  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  Ibnaio;  the 
northern  barrier  of  Strathmore,  through  whldi  the  nil- 
way  runs  for  about  80  milea,  not  so  much  as  s  blsek 
•pot  waa  to  be  seen,  all  the  higher  hiUs  beiog  eovsnd 
to  a  great  depth  half-way  down  to  their  bssst  wbile 
below  this  level,  and  on  the  lower  hiUp,  evecy  ravios  ssd 
hollow  appeared  to  be  filled  with  drifted  snow.  8ob>« 
distance  before  we  got  to  Berwick,  the  remainder  of 
the  drifted  snow  made  ita  appearance  in  hollowi, 
and  at  hedge  sides ;  and  as  we  proceeded  aortb* 
wards  this  state  of  things  grew  worse  and  worm.  We 
haye  heard  of  the  snow  being  ploughed  among  eoDC 
of  our  highland  glens  in  order  to  make  it  thaw  ftster- 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  there  cannot  be  s 
doubt ;  and  although  we  saw  nothing  of  this  kind  in  oar 
journey,  yet  frequent  instances  were  to  be  seen  of  iti 
lying  in  the  furrows  between  ridges  into  whleh  the  leed 
was  being  put  in  an  excellent  tilth,  thus  prorlog  tbe 
previous  eiistenoe  of  a  low,  drying,  and  ftosty  tempsni- 
ture.  In  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  onwards  throtgb 
Cumberiand  and  Westmoreland,  there  did  not  appotr  to 
be  the  same  quantity  of  anow  as  in  Strathmore.  it  the 
same  time  vegetation  was  not  in  a  more  forwsrd  lUte ; 
while  arable  landa  were  less  favourably  circuDstssccd 
for  sowing. 

We  never,  as  already  stated,  recollect  seeing  vegeU- 
tion  in  so  uniform  a  state,  there  bebg  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference between  north  and  south  or  east  and  west,  every- 
where  the  leaf  preaenting  one  unvaried  frost-bitten  ap- 
pearance. This  is,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  from  the 
severity  of  the  past  winter  over  the  length  end  bresdth 
of  the  land.  When  we  left  Surrey  for  the  north,  for 
instanot,  the  grasa-flelds  In  front  of  our  hovse  won  sot 
more  green  than  we  found  the  *'  Lbks  of  Meotroia." 
On  onr  return  again,  we  found  vegstation  badstsrtcd : 
and  M  did  the  gi«fs.fitldi  of  Strathmore  w  FricUy  the 
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dth  fautuit.  Wiikh  of  the  two  trt  progrening  the 
fittest  we  here  sot  the  rneani  of  knowing ;  bnt  at  the 
period  of  our  jonrney  the  differenoe  between  them  wu 
icareely  peraeptible.  Ditto,  we  may  briefly  lay  of  Ber- 
wick and  Carliale ;  no  differenoe  being  diitingniehable 
between  Tegetation  in  the  two  looalitiei. 

There  are»  no  donbt,  czeeptioni  from  theie  general 
obeerrationiy  one  of  wiiich  we  shall  jnst  notioe.  On  re- 
turning to  Montrose  from  StonehsTen  we  traTolled  vUl 
Bervie  in  order  to  examine  one  of  the  best-eovered 
homeeleads  in  the  north,  in  the  oocnpation  of  Mr.  Jolly, 
Sillyflait.  Now,  between  Bervie  and  St.  Cyras  the 
landa  cm  the  immediate  sea*board  are  the  ezoeptien  to 
which  we  refer.  Here  yonng  wheats  and  grosses  (or 
seeds  as  we  would  term  them)  exhibit  a  healthy  green 
cohMir»  apparently  eitlier  never  having  been  frost-bitten 
daiiag  the  late  storm,  or,  if  so,  haviBg  entirely  reco- 
vered befofe  tiie  date  of  our  visit,  at  which  time  they 
were  poshing  forward  vigorously.  One  large  field  of 
wheat,  after  a  crop  of  beans,  on  the  firm  of  BUlyflatt 
already  mentioned,  deserves  special  notice.  Some  cattle 
salesmen  of  the  metropolis,  who  had  previously  visited 
their  constitaents  in  this  locality,  and  other  travellers  in 
psssing,  had  declared  it  to  be  the  best  example  of  the 
kind  they  had  seen  during  the  season ;  and  we  ourselves 
canaot  withhold  from  it  less  favourable  testimony. 

The  eause  of  the  above  exception  appears  to  be  this  x 
The  lands  in  question  form  a  narrow  strip  of  only  a  few 
fields  in  length  along  the  sea- shore,  either  remarkably 
steep— "  overhanging  the  sea/'  as  it  is  said^or  else 
fonnbg  terraces,  -eadi  higher  than  the  other,  along  the 
general  slope.  Behind,  agaio^  high  rocky  lulls  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  like  a  wall,  sheltering  them  com- 
pletely from  north  winds ;  consequently  they  are  not 
only  Uios  sheltered,  but  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
the  fresh  sea  air,  perceptible  to  us  and  to  every  stranger 
who  walks  along  the  nature->forroed  terraces  comprised 
vrithin  this  exceptionary  district.  Now,  the  effect  of 
this  sea-breece  not  only  counteracts  frost,  bnt  those 
sudden  transitions  so  injurious  to  vegetation — indeed, 
the  cause  of  ftrost-bitten  leaves.  Add  to  these  things 
the  fact  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  best- 
fanned  district  in  the  north,  and  its  verdure  at  present 
id  easily  accounted  for.  What  its  farmers  have  always 
most  to  dread  is  a  precocious  spring— a  calamity  from 
which  they  have  this  season  escaped. 

We  heard  of  some  examples  where  wheat  had 
suffered,  but  saw  nothing  worthy  of  complaint,  but  the 
contrary.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  observed 
by  farmers  that  the  less  wheat  plants  grow  during  winter 
the  greater  the  prospects  of  harvest,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  more  calamitous  to  this  crop  than  a  forward 
state  of  growth  in  spring.  We  ourselves  had  never 
more  abundant  or  earlier  crops,  for  instance,  than  when 
the  plants  only  appeared  above-ground,  remaining  in 
that  state  until  spring  frosts  had  entirely  disappeared. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious :  because  they  are  then  in  a 
healthier  state  to  start,  and  consequently  grow  more 
vigorously  afterwards.  Every  fhrmer  must  be  familiar 
with  this  fset  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  field  pheno- 
Now,  however  Hable  to  eiror  eonelusions  may 


be  when  made  firom  a  glanee  through  the  windows  of  a 
railway-carriage,  we  aver  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
breadth  of  wheat  which  we  saw  was  in  this  favourable 
position  ;  so  that,  if  fine  mild  growing  weather  sets  in, 
the  ground  will  soon  be  covered  with  a  promising  crop, 
and  that  the  exceptions  from  this  are  altogether  nnim« 
portent  It  is  possible  that  our  southern  provinces  not 
seen  are  more  seriously  injured  than  those  under  notice ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  losses  will 
be  generally  felt,  if  the  weatber  subsequently  prove 
propitious. 

The  tops  of  turnips,  where  left  in  the  field,  in  Berwick- 
shire, the  Lothians,  and  Stirlingshire,  are  very  brown, 
and  we  fear  that  in  some  cases  the  bulbs  are  injured  ; 
bnt  through  Perthshire,  Forfarshire,  and  Kinoardino- 
shire,  vegetation  was  commencing,  a  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. On  some  fields  above  Johnshaven,  being  fled  off 
with  sheep,  the  tops  were  being  cut  with  a  scythe,  and 
not  before  it  was  time. 

Young  grasses  (ryegrass  and  clover)  were  in  a  very 
backward  state.  How  far  they  have  suffered  from  the 
long  continuance  of  a  severe  winter,  we  are  less  able  to 
give  an  opinion  than  on  wheat;  but  immediately  ad- 
joining the  railway  we  were  unable  to  discover  loss  of 
plant,  or  any  difference  of  colour  further  up  the  fields 
indicative  of  injury  having  been  sustained.  In  returning 
to  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  vid  Perth  and  Stiriiag.  a 
decided  improvement  was  manifested  in  all  fields  of  any 
fertility,  especially  where  sheltered,  since  Wednesday, 
when  we  went  north  on  the  same  line;  and  when  we 
reflect  on  the  proximity  of  the  Grampians,  covered  with 
snow,  and  their  influence  on  temperature,  the  wind 
blowing  off  them,  ample  reasons  are  found  for  conclud- 
ing that  plants  are  in  a  favourable  state  for  rapid  growth 
if  warm  mild  weather  were  only  realised.  Through 
Lanark,  Dumfries,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  the 
land  is  still  too  wet  for  rapid  vegetation,  the  amount  of 
evaporation  cerrying  off  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  on 
well-drained  fields  young  grasses  also  appeared  willing 
to  grow,  and  in  some  cases  were  assuming  the  lively 
green  colour  of  the  season. 

Between  Berwick  and  Stonehaven  one  and  two-year- 
old  ryegrass  and  clover  fields  are  also  in  a  very  backward 
state.  In  these  counties  there  is  scarcely  any  meadow, 
almost  the  whole  land  being  under  aration.  Between 
Lanark  and  Warwickshire,  both  inclusive,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  there  being  a  large  extent  of  mountain  pasture 
and  meadow.  Onwards  to  Lancaster,  glens  and  fields 
still  present  a  wintry  appearance.  Throngh  Lancuter, 
Stafford,  and  Warwick,  many  fields  were  assuming  an 
April  verdure ;  while  others  had  a  lifeless  brown  colour, 
indicative  of  diversity  of  soil,  management,  and  ex- 
posure. 

To  meet  this  unpropitious  state  of  grass-lands,  stack- 
yards appeared  to  contain  more  than  thdr  usual  supply 
of  straw,  and  no  doubt  the  whole  will  be  required  for 
Utc  stock.  Whether  the  housefeeding  of  stock  during 
summer  is  on  the  increase  in  the  counties  through  which 
we  passed,  we  are  unable  to  affirm,  but  rather  think  it 
is.  Now  as  this  practice  requhresan  additional  quantity 
of  straw,  the  inorease  In  stackyards  may  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  be  thm  aeeonated  for,  tnd  not  altogether  from  the 
nperabnttdenee  of  lait  yetr'i  crop.  At  the  lame  time, 
farmen  are  now  lensible  of  the  Talae  of  thia  anper- 
abnndanoe  in  their  preaent  exigency. 

Ewea  and  their  foUowera  were  everywhere  in  a  atanred 
atate.  Lamba  were  to  be  aeen  aeattered  abroad  OTor  the 
llelday  apart  from  the  ewea,  buaily  nibbling  the  acanty 
herbage  with  their  baeka  bent— anything  bat  indicative 
of  a  proaperona  atate.  Among  them,  there  waa  none  of 
that  akipping  and  dancing  ao  frequent  at  thia  aeaaon, 
when  an  abundant  anpply  of  milk  ia  enjoyed.  Among 
the  hill  aheep  of  Lanark  and  Damfriea,  lambing  wu  only 
about  commencingi  and  ahepherda  were  oonaequently 
anzionaly  looking  for  a  change  of  weather.  One  re. 
apectable  farmer  accompanied  ua  between  two  atationa  in 
the  former  district,  and  gave  ua  an  intereating  account  of 
both  aheep  and  cattle,  stating  that  though  both  had  en- 
dured a  good  deal  of  privation,  they  were  nerertheleaa 
accnatomed  to  it,  and  only  required  a  week'a  fine  weather 
to  get  over  it ! 

Fattening  aheep  on  turoipa  were  in  better  circnm- 
atancea.     That  they  had  luffered  during  the  long  atorm 


need  not  be  doubted ;  but  when  we  aaw  them,  thejvere 
obTioualy  doing  wdL  Those  above  Johnabaven  were 
apparentiy  good  mutton.  Two  driUa  were  being  re- 
moved for  indoor  feeding,  and  two  conaumed  on  the 
field,  on  the  old  plan — ^by  the  latter,  the  sheep  soooping 
out  the  turnips  rooted  in  the  ground. 

We  need  hardly  say,  in  oonelnsion,  that  fmnen  were 
everywhere  busy  preparing  the  land  and  getting  in  leed. 
In  elevated  and  wet  districts,  labour  appeared  befaind, 
but  not  so  far  as  we  expected  to  find  it,  while  the  utnuMt 
waa  being  made  of  the  long  daya  to  advance  it  We 
hope  in  a  aubaequent  article  to  notice  the  covered  IwDe- 
steada  of  the  north,  and  perhi^  a  aeoond  on  the  lack  of 
turnip  cuttera,  and  aowing  machinea  for  com  and  uti- 
fidal  manure.  In  paaaing  along  her  Majeaty's  higliwtf, 
at  St.  Cyrua,  an  industrious  sower  guanofted  our  brotd 
cloth  aa  brown  aa  the  back  of  a  fox,  before  we  got  within 
100  yarda  of  him  1  On  the  former  topic,  we  ihall  kfe 
to  give  our  northern  neighboura  credit  for  mechinial 
progreaa ;  but  on  the  latter,  all  we  ahallaay  at  preaent  ii, 
that  we  ahall  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  visit  Carliale 
in  July,  and  judge  for  themaelvea. 


ON   PEAT  AND    OTHER  VEGETABLE   CHARCOAL,  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  USES. 

By  William  Lomomais. 


The  subject  to  which  I  propose  to  direct  your  attention 
thia  evening  ia  Charooel,  and  aone  of  ita  uica.  The  matcriala 
forming  the  earth'a  aoifaee  have  been  deacribed  by  geologiata 
and  ehenusta,  aa  eonaiating  of  compaiattvely  a  few  aimple  anb- 
ataneaa;  and  their  diatribution  and  uaee  inatmetively  and 
beautiftilly  illnatrate  the  power,  the  wiadom,  and  the  goodncsa 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  fumiah  unlimited  evidence 
of  deaign. 

Of  undeoompoeed  snbatancea,  probably  there  ia  no  one  that 
playa  more  iaaportant  and  varied  parte  than  carbon ;  if  we 
contemplate  the  diamond  that  beaatifiee  the  diadem  of 
royalty,  the  atill  more  beautifttl  electric  light,  or  the  vaat 
depoaita  of  eoal,  ao  extenaiTely  diatribnted  in  thia  favonred 
island,  carbon  muat  be  regarded  aa  an  agent  of  primary 
imporiance. 

If  we  extend  our  reaearehea  to  organic  beinga,  we  find  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  framework  of  animala  and  the  ahella 
of  cmatacea,  carbon  forma  a  moiety  of  the  aoUd  materiala  of 
all  organic  beinga,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  the  beaotifnl 
flowera  and  foliage  that  adorn  the  earth,  the  eoloara  that  deek 
the  plnmage  of  the  feathered  tribea,  no  leaa  than  the  tinta  that 
clothe  the  inhabitanta  of  the  teeming  ooeana  and  rivera,  the 
fragrant  perfume  wafted  on  the  gentle  breese,  all  owe  their 
existence  in  part  to  carbon ;  nay,  even  aome  of  the  aolid  rocka 
that  form  the  framework  of  the  great  globe  itaelf,  arc  com- 
pounded  in  part  of  thia  anbatanee. 

However  varied  in  form,  and  widdy-diffaaed  carbon  may  be 
in  nature,  in  ita  countleaa  combinationt,  it  ia  no  leaa  naeful  in 
the  arte,  acienoea,  and  manufacturea ;  indeed,  we  trace  ita 
effecta  everywhere;  in  fact,  if  carbon  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  earth,  organic  existence  wonld  eeaae,  and  the  phyaieal 
condition  of  the  earth  itaelf  would  be  changed. 

It  may  not  be  amiae,  then,  to  devote  a  few  minutea  thia 
evening  to  the  consideration  of  carbon,  ia  aome  of  its  forma 


and  naea,  aa  it  ia  foond  in  the  arte  and  mannfactniea,  ptitka- 
larly  under  the  term  vegetable  charcoal,  the  prodnoe  of  vood 
and  peat. 

Charcoal  produced  from  vegetable  matter  ia  eaibon  isolated 
from  the  eonetitnente  of  water,  with  which  it  ia  alwsji  cso- 
bined  in  organic  aahatanees ;  there  are  aereral  methods  ordiu* 
rily  employed  for  thia  purpoae ;  one  in  conaiderable  use  is  most 
mde^  and  no  doubt  of  great  anttiputy ;  it  oonaista  la  digging 
a  pit  in  the  earth,  and  piling  up  pieeee  of  wood  or  pest  ia 
Urge  heapa,  which  are  covered  with  doda  of  earth  in  saek  s 
manner  that  the  pile  may  be  ignited  at  the  baae;  wbea  the 
fire  ia  well  ^kindled,  more  doda  are  placed  over  the  pik,  ia 
order  to  prevent  the  too  free  aoceaa  of  atmospheric  air,  sad 
which  ia  eventually  exduded ;  the  heap  ia  allowed  to  stsnd 
from  one  to  five  or  six  weeka,  the  length  of  time  depending 
on  the  aiae  of  the  operation.  Another  method  ia  much  prifr 
tiaed  in  aome  parte  of  the  Continent,  and  consists  of  s  fur- 
nace somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  kiln,  with  apparatus  to  a- 
dude  the  air ;  it  ia  filled  with  the  materUl  ignited  at  the  bsae. 
and  the  operation  proceeda  much  in  the  eame  manner  as  befbie 
deecribed.  Modem  adence  haa  provided  a  more  perfect 
operation  in  deatructive  diatillation  in  retorta,  whereby  the 
volatile  products  are  coodenaed  and  are  of  great  prsctiol 
utility. 

In  the  first  method  I  have  described,  aboot  18  lbs.  of  cbtf- 
coal  are  obtained  from  every  100  Iba.  of  dry  wood ;  this  is 
considered  a  fair  yidd ;  the  other  products  are  mostly  loit. 
In  the  aecond  method  more  tar  and  pitch  are  obtsincd  vith 
the  eame  quantity  of  charcoal.  But  by  the  more  elalors^ 
proceas  of  diatillation,  naphtha,  acetic  add,  ammonia,  and  other 
mattera,  are  obtained,  together  with  about  SO  to  25  lbs.  of 
diarooal  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  wood. 

Tliere  ia  yet  a  mole  recent  proeeea  for  the  manufiMtnie  of 
vegetable  diaieoal,  for  which,  joiatiy  with  my  son,  I  hate 
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obttiii«i  ktten  pttnt;  thU  proeeu  oonuiti  in  ttoeping 
vcjeCaUa  matter  in  dilote  nilpharic  add,  and  diying  it  at  a 
low  tempcntim,  whereby  we  obtain  from  401bi.  to  65lbi.  of 
eharooal  for  erery  lOOlbi.  of  dry  material  fabmitted  to  the 
operation. 

I  pieanme  the  experiment  I  am  aboat  to  make  inth  lul- 
phnric  add  and  ingar  hai  been  exhibited  in  erery  lecture  room 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  this  demonstrates  the  prindple  of 
the  new  mode  of  manufactniiiig  eharooal ;  the  sulphuric  add 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  dements  of  water  than  carbon, 
and  the  latter  u  isolated.  We  have  found  that  every  descrip- 
tion of  T^^table  matter  to  which  we  have  applied  this  mode 
of  treatment  has  exhibited  the  same  phenomena. 

The  chemical  action  that  takes  place  is  well  understood, 
and  presents  no  novelty ;  but  the  application  of  tbis  prindple 
to  nsefnl  purposes,  on  a  large  scale,  I  believe  has  not  before 
been  aoeompUshed.  This  experiment  will  demonstrate  the 
natnre  of  the  process :  This  is  sawdust  of  pine  timber,  and  has 
been  steeped  in  sulphuric  add  of  the  strength  of  3  degrees  of 
Twaddle's  hydrometer.  T  will  now  place  it  on  this  plate, 
and  apply  a  lamp  underneath — we  shall  soon  see  the 
result. 

Perhaps  it  is  imposdble  to  over*  estimate  the  importance  of 
diarcoal.  England  is  possessed  of  vast  depodts  of  mineral 
coal,  which  enables  our  manufacturers  to  produce  iron  st  a 
cost  that  bids  dedanoe  to  all  competition.  The  deposits  of 
eoal  and  iron*stone  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all 
onr  greatness  as  a  nation ;  but  whilst  the  iron  is  produced  in 
quantities  of  which  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  an  adequate 
idea,  and  whilst  it  is  ol  a  qusli^  fitted  for  an  endless  variety 
of  purposes,  for  which  strength  and  cheapness  are  the  prime 
qualifications,  it  is  totally  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
This  drcnmstanoe  renders  this  country  dependent  on  foreign 
countries— chiefly  Russia  and  Sweden— for  iron  of  superior 
quality.  The  sole  came  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  iron 
is  the  fact  that  charcoal  is  the  fuel  employed  for  smelting  the 
ore. 

The  eoke  used  by  the  British  smdter  contains  a  sensible 
amount  of  sulphur,  chiefly  in  combination  with  iron,  and  exists 
in  the  coal  in  the  form  of  iron  pyritea :  it  is  found  practically 
impossible,  in  the  grrat  operation  of  iron  smdting,  to  separate 
it  at  a  cost  that  would  render  it  practicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  charcoal  is  aU  bnt  absolutely  free  from 
snlphnr,  and  it  exists  in  vegetable  matter  in  the  condition  of 
aulphnric  add,  and  combined  with  dkali,  thua  forming  a 
neutral  salt,  which  combines  with  the  earthy  matters  of  the 
ore,  and  thus  forma  an  ingredient  of  the  slag.  If  from  any 
unforeseen  drcnmstanoe  our  supplies  of  foreign  iron  should 
ocaae,  our  steel  and  cutlery  manufacturers  would  be  driven  to 
great  extremity,  and  this  branch  of  British  industry,  of  world- 
wide reputation,  would  be  in  danger  of  considerable  derange- 
ment. 

There  are  other  brandieB  of  manufacture  dependent  on 
charcoal  for  thdr  sueoess— gunpowder  and  tin-platea;  it 
is  also  largely  used  by  founders  and  eugineera^  and  more  re* 
eently  it  has  been  used  as  a  deodoriser,  ^infceter,  and  de- 
edoriser,  and  also  u  a  manure. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  position  and  limited  surface  of 
England,  with  its  dense  and  increasing  population,  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  space  cannot  be  spared  for  the 
growth  of  timber  for  fud ;  thia  will  be  still  more  evident,  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  the  consumption  of  coals  in  the 
metropolitan  district  for  the  year  1854,  whidi  amounted  to 
8,400,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  wood  necessary  to 
produce  diaicoal  of   equal  heating  power,  would  exceed 


400,000,000  cnbio  liset.  If  we  add  to  the  quantity  required 
for  London,  the  quantity  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country  and  for  exportation,  we  shsll  find  that  the 
entire  surface  of  Great  Britdn  would  be  inadequate 
to  grow  timber  suffident  to  manufacture  diarcoal  of 
equal  heating  power.  Whilst  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  fuel,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  hogt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
offering  an  exhaustless  mass  of  orgsnic  matter,  ready  to  be 
converted  by  the  hand  of  sdence  into  fuel  of  first-rate  quality, 
eminently  suited  for  most  of  our  manufacturing  and  domestic 
purpoaes. 

The  extent  of  bog  land  in  Ireland  alone  exceeds  8,000,000 
acres  in  surfsce,  in  many  localities  ascertained  to  be  of  a  depth 
of  80  feet  and  upwards. 

It  is  well  known  that  peat  charcoal,  when  employed  as  fuel 
for  smelting  iron  and  tempering  edge  tools,  &c.,  has  produced 
articles  of  surpassing  excellenoe;  it  is  largdy  used  on  the 
Continent  in  smdting  works,  and  for  domestic  purposes. 

Peat  is  vegetable  matter  undergdng  partial  decomposition, 
and  probably  its  formation  commenced  at  a  very  remote  period 
of  the  world's  history.  It  is  found  in  natural  basius,  formed 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surfsce,  wherein  the  water  is 
dammed  up  and  prevented  from  flowing  into  adjscent  streams 
and  rivers.  In  these  lakes  vegetable  matter  has  accumulated 
and  is  undergoing  various  changes,  and  final  decomposition. 
In  the  earlier  depoiita  it  is  characterised  by  a  nearly  homo- 
geneous structure ;  but  the  latter  and  more  superflcid  deposits 
present  a  less  decomposed  and  compacted  character,  and  has 
the  general  appearance  of  an  entangled  or  felted  structure, 
oompoeed  of  partially  decomposed  moss  and  grass,  and  not 
unfiequently  shrubs  and  trees ;  the  moss  and  grass  have  the 
appearsnce  of  gradud  and  successive  decomposition  at  the 
roots,  whilst  they  continue  a  vigorous  vegetation  at  the  siu- 
fsce. 

The  entire  mass,  both  of  the  more  compact  and  the  less 
solid  peat,  is  composed  chiefly  of  ligneous  matter,  and  may  be 
considered  as  analogoua  to  woody  fibre ;  its  quality,  howe?er, 
is  frequently  affected  by  the  apedd  drcumatancea  of  locality. 
The  best  samples  we  have  met  with  have  contained,  when 
dried,  about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  carbon,  but  other  samples 
were  contaminated  with  earthy  mattera  to  the  extent  of  5  to 
10  per  cent  The  average  impurities  may  be  taken  at  4  to  5 
per  cent.,  and  we  have  found  some  ssmples  of  peat  charcoal 
yidding  94  per  cent,  of  fud. 

The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  is  now  fully  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  renderiog  this  vast  source  of  wedth 
avulable;  not  that  the  cod  fidds  of  Great  Britain  are  likdy 
soon  to  be  exhausted,  notwithstanding  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  tons  rdsed  annually ;  but  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
the  race  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  dvilisation,  it  is  of  first 
importance  to  get  the  greatest  posnble  amount  of  good  at  the 
lowest  posnble  cost.  What,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  the 
(hd  market  ?  Toe  demand  for  coke  and  coals  for  locomotives, 
for  marine  en^^es,  for  exportatimi  and  other  purposes,  is  so 
enormous  that  the  price  has  been  rdsed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  threaten  the  destruction  of  extendve  induatrid  operations 
carried  on,  on  the  l^ne  and  in  other  cod  dittridts.  Immense 
quantitiea  of  coke  are  bdng  sent  to  the  extremities  of  Great 
Britdn  and  Ireland  for  working  the  locomotives  of  the  rdlwsys, 
whilst  many  of  the  linea  traverse  vest  tracts  of  bog  capable  of 
being  made  into  fud,  equal  in  vdue  to  coke,  and  in  such  loca- 
lities at  a  third  of  ita  cost. 

There  is  another  remarkable  feature  which  may  be  noticed. 
Ironstone  is  at  this  moment  bdng  raised  in  the  immediate 
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vidoity  of  depoiiU  of  peat ;  b«t  ia  the  abeenee  of  any  wono- 
aieel  earboiiiniig  prooest,  to  reader  it  fit  (of  inrUiiif  iroOj  the 
ore  bM  to  be  eeut  to  loioltioff  works.  »t  •  eoneidereble  obArn 
lor  earriice.  It  ii  •  remtrktble  ftet  tbet  ironetoae  i«  found 
oonitintly  occarrtnf  is  tbe  Tieijilty  of  depoeiti  of  peet,  and 
when  ottoe  this  treasure  ia  brooght  faiily  to  bear,  we  may  aoti* 
cipate  the  production  of  iron  of  tbe  fineit  quality. 

It  may  be  truly  afllimed  of  Ireland  that  the  eontalna 
within  her  border!  all  the  raw  materiil,  eseept  cheap  fuel, 
to  make  her  a  worthy  competitor  of  Great  Britain  ae  a 
manufacturing  country;  and  if  once  a  cheap  and  praeiaeal 
method  be  deriied  of  rendering  the  peat  into  good  chaieoel,  I 
ean  tee  no  end  to  tbe  prosperity  of  that  eoontry;  abounding. 
as  it  does,  in  rich  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  anlpbnr 
ores  in  unlimited  quantities,  together  with  rock-salt,  day,  lim*> 
atone,  slates,  and  granite,  baring  also  fino  lakes  and  riven,  the 
rude  materials  that  form  the  foundatiGnof  a  nation's  greatness 
as  a  msnufseturing  people.  In  addition  to  tbe  mineral  do- 
poiits,  Ireland  possesses  in  her  hardy  aoaa  tbe  boao  and 
musde  and  the  energy  necewary  to  raise  her  to  the  first  rank 
ai  a  msnufseturing  nation ;  and  I  do  not  despiir  of  seeing  tbe 
peat-bog  ill  course  of  trsnsformstion  into  chsrooal,  and  her 
idle  population  become  industrious  and  prosperous  manufao- 
turers»  I  venture  to  predict  ths^  when  the  manufacturing 
espabilitics  of  that  country,  so  rich  in  native,  and  at  present 
unappreciated  materials,  become  fully  known,  capital  will  flow 
readily  to  her  aid.  But  as  long  as  Irish  manulkctnrers  have 
to  draw  their  chief  supplies  of  eoal  and  coke  from  Sngland  and 
Scotlaud,  her  manufactures  must  languish,  and  so  long  will  her 
vast  mineral  treasures  remain  nndevdoped,  and  her  population 
be  without  profitable  employment. 

The  question  may  arise.  Why  is  the  iron  produeed  by  ? ege- 
tsble  chsreosl  of  better  quality  than  that  by  mineral  coke  ? 
The  answer  is  obvioui :  iron  has  an  intense  affinity  for  sulphur, 
and  mineral  coal  contains  iron  pyrites,  a  portion  of  tbe 
sulphur  of  which  remsins  with,  and  inures  the  texture  of  the 
metal  smelted  by  its  agenoy,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel ;  as  it  is  impossibls^  eioept  at  an  enor* 
nous  cost,  when  ones  tbe  sulphur  baa  eombined  with  the  iron, 
to  make  a  peffeet  separation. 

Vegetable  charcoal  also  contains  some  sulphur,  but  in  all 
eases  in  a  neutral  form,  combined  with  potash,  soda,  or  other 
alkaline  re-agents;  in  this  condition  it  readily  combinee  with 
the  earthy  matters  of  the  ore,  and  forms  an  ingredient  of  tbe 
sbg.  The  pest-charcoal  we  propose  to  manufacture  also  con- 
taint  kulphur.  chiefly  in  the  neutral  state,  u  alkaline  salta ;  but 
a  small  portion  alio  remains  as  free  acid.  In  amelting  opera- 
tions  the  alkalioe  lulphatea  combine  with  the  earthy  matters 
of  the  ore.  foroung  sl«g,  and  the  free  solphurie  add  is  deeoas- 
posed.  One  atom  of  the  oxygen  of  the  add  combines  with  an 
atom  of  carbon,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  and  liberating  the  re* 
maining  oxjgtn.  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid ;  thus  all 
tlie  sulphur  of  the  free  sulphurie  add  is  erolved  into  the  atmo* 
sphere. 

In  pit-coal  the  sulphur  exists  hi  varying  quaatttiee  firom 
o!ie  to  fifteen  per  cent.  When  it  exists  in  larger  quantity 
thtn  two  to  three  per  cent,  it  renders  the  eoal  unfit  for  many 
nanufACturing  purposee. 

There  is  another  quality  of  fuel  of  great  importance — its 
heating  power.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Ure^ 
work,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  mean  results  of  numerous 
experiments  made  by  that  gentleman.  It  gives  the  quantity 
of  waterraised  from  the  fireesing  to  the  boiling  point,  and  tbe 
quantity  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  212^,  enporated  by 
the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  ibel  in  caeb  ease:— 


Po«a4s  of  water 

raiardfromSSto 

Wstsist212' 

212  degrees. 

erspprtted. 

lbs. 

Perfectly  dry  wood  • . 

85 

e^ 

Wood  in  its  ordinary 

state  .    26 

478 

Do.  dtareoal  .... 

......     7« 

U'27 

Fit-coal 

■  VO*Ot                g^P                      •• 

......     60 

m^  ^e 

10^ 

Coke  , 

65 

11-81 

l*eat 

80 

5-45 

Peat-diJueoal 

64 

11^ 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  woo^'ChsicQsl 
stands  first  in  heating  power,  coke  second,  and  peat-eksreoil 
within  1*8  per  cent  equal  to  coke. 

Chareoal  hM  alao  the  peculiai  faculty  of  sbioibiBg 
watery  vapour  and  gasee  to  an  extraordinaiy  extent  Pro- 
fessor liebig  states  tbe  lesult  of  experiments  eoodocted  by 
Saussure,  that  one  Tolume  of  charcoal  in  24  to  36  bosn 
abeorbed  90  Tolumes  of  ammoniacai  gai^  65  sulpboiou 
add,  and  55  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  also  sbsotbi  si* 
trogen  and  many  other  gases.  This  property  of  chsreosl  hii 
of  late  been  turned  to  practical  aooount.  u  it  has  been  eiedu 
a  disinfector  and  deodoriser,  some  interesting  partiedin  of 
which  will  be  found  in  a  paper  read  to  this  sodctj  by  Dr. 
Stenhouse,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  Since  that  potsd 
experimenta  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barford,  at  BsrtkdoBeT'i 
HoipitaL  The  particulars  were  published  in  the  L^nctt  t  fev 
weeks  since.  The  writer,  after  describing  the  suhitsacei  poi* 
sessing  tbe  property  of  deodorising  and  dliinfeetiei.  sod  tbe 
chemical  action  on  which  they  reapectivcly  depend,  end  abo 
pointing  out  thdr  several  defecta,  adds,  that  they  sre  all  opa 
to  serious  objections;  but  the  one  which  prAclically  vill  be 
found  the  most  effectual,  I  believe,  hu  received  the  ktit 
patronage.  This  is  charcoal,  a  body  whose  disbfeetiDg  povtn 
have  long  been  known,  but  ito  mode  of  application  ku  beta 
quite  neglected. 

A  moot  perfect  trial  haa  been  made  in  the  disseetin|-iooBi 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  must  abound  in  naaam 
gases  and  putrescent  odours.  On  thoroughlji  hestlsg  tbe 
diarcoal  and  placing  it  in  ahallow  ressels  aboot  the  roont,  it 
acted  so  promptly,  that  in  ten  minutes  not  the  leut  diffsied 
smell  could  be  detected.  8o  quick  and  eflbctusl  wss  Its  uOm, 
thst  arrangementa  hare  been  made  for  ita  oonitaat  use.  At 
a  purifier  of  hospital  wards,  both  civil  and  military,  it  toig^i 
be  applied  with  great  advantage,  aaTing  pitieats  from  tbe 
unpleaaaut  smells  and  efiluvia  from  gaagrenees  veeada: 
thus  tbe  patient  himedf  and  those  in  adjacent  beds  would 
not  be  subjeeted  to  the  influence  of  pntreeeent  odoors.  AH 
these  tbe  chareoal  would  eifeetnaUy  abeerb.  Charoosl  n  um 
effleadouB  than  any  other  disinfbetaat  whan  applied  is  tbe 
msnner  deecribed,  absorbing  gasee  of  every  kind.  It  doa 
not  require  the  preeenee  of  any  other  aubstanee  to  saaiat  ita 
action,  but  without  etint  or  aeruple  eoUeete  noxieH  vsponn 
from  every  source,  not  dinguising,  but  condensing  sad  oiydi* 
•ieg  the  moot  offeadvo  gaaasand  poiaonons  aflavis,eoaverti&f 
them  into  umple^  inert^  atnblo  oomponads.  It  is  easy  of  sppli- 
eation,  and  ia  eeonomiesl.  eomaa  within  tbe  leaeb  of  the  poor 
est,  and  can  be  aaMy  plaoad  in  tbohaadaof  thamest  igaonst. 
thus  combining  adyantages  not  poseasssd  by  nj  other  diais- 
fectant. 

Mr.  Barfbcd  alao  doaeribed  a  prooese  fo  pnriiying  the  sha^ 
eoal,  so  aa  to  renew  ita  powan;  bat  thianeed  not  be  piasliM 
fbr  the  ebaiooal  after  being  used  in  tbe  bospilaU  U  mors  vile- 
able  as  a  mannre,  by  leason  of  the  gaaca  it  has  abesrbed ;  Aa< 
ite  use  need  not  entail  any  expanse  en  aneh  estsbHshiMela 
This  hdnga  ue  to  the  eoBsidantioB  of  ^anoal  aa  a  sma v«  te 

whleh  porpeae  it  It  llhdy  to  boeoM  an  impoitant  eg<i<>  •^•' 
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ciiUj  irom  Um  dnwoiiUuiM  of  ito  ponnMing  looh  latnaB 
AAuty  teaiCiogtMiu  gtiw  tad  aqotoiii  Tapwur. 

FvoCeiNr  IMif  ■talM  thai  tht  p«kt  nd  tpeai  bark  an  noit 
difioott  form  of  oigaaie  malUf  to  daal  with  ai  niAuo  t  that 
peai^  maitar  naiaiai  Ibr  jean  aspoiad  to  tha  iafloaooa  of  air 
and  water  without  andafffoiof  ehaDfai  and  in  thia  atala  yialda 
litUo  or  no  ntttrimant  to  planta.  RMmt  espariaaoe  ha*,  how* 
OTcr«  ihown  that  wfata  oiKaoie  nattan—*  anch  ai  peat  and 
aptat  tan  —  an  eoofertod  into  aharaoal  thof  booono  o»- 
oaedingly  faluahla  as  vahidea  for  tho  trantmimon  of  water, 
nilrofoaone  eoBpoqnde,  earbonie  add,  &e.,  to  the  pUnte,  ftnt 
iepantinff  thesa  uatton  frwn  tho  atmoapharo^  and  afain  yield* 
inf  them  op  whan  n^itd. 

The  m)de  of  appljing  oharooal  aa  manon  ii  aimple :  it  ahonld 
be  froond  to  a  coarn  powder,  end  than  ateown  orar  farm-yarda 
■UBvn  heapa,  aUhke.  cow.hooaoa*  pic-atyea,  ccHpoola>  or 
pUoed  in  nannra  tanka,  ortuala,  &e. 

It  ia  aoitabla  for  hoieg  appUed,  alao,  without  nMxtnn  bj  the 
drill  or  broed^aat,  in  tho  proportion  of  4  to  7  cwt.  poi  aora^  to 
all  graan  and  corn  cropai  and  will  bo  foond  a  TaluaUe  addition 
to  aaoat  aoila ,  eepaeiaUy  thoee  which  an  eompoead  of  daj. 

Perhapa  I  may  bo  pormittod  to  make  a  abort  digieaaton,  for 
tho  purpoao  of  iatfodncing  to  yonr  notioe  another  pnpaiation 
of  peat ;  thia  i«  peat  manoio»  produced  by  ateeping  the  peat 
ff eah  from  the  bog  in  a  aolutioo  of  cauatio  alkali  i  it  ia  than 
dried  and  gnoad. 

Contraiy  to  the  general  opinion  of  writera  on  agricultural 
ehamiatiy,  that  the  ataoaphen  and  water  an  the  aourcee 
from  whence  vegetablee  derive  their  carbon,  I  entertain  the 
opinion  that  they  would  at  all  timee  take  up  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  their  carbon  by  tho  roota,  whenever  it  ia  preaanted  in 
aolubia  eompoonda,  aoeh  aa  organifi  mattera,  diaaoWed  by 
maana  of  aIkaUaa«  in  which  condition  it  haa  been  found,  \^ 
aotoal  experiment,  ttiat  growing  planta  do  take  up  aod  aaaimi^ 
lata  the  carbon  of  anoh  oompoonda,  whm  they  an  applied  in 
a  luitablo  form. 

In  the  lubetanci  X  have  now  the  honour  of  aubmitting  to 
your  notice  a  vary  large  portion  of  the  inert  peaty  matter,  de- 
Bcribed  by  licbig,  aa  being  ao  dU&eult  of  tnatmcnt  aod  alow 


of  ofaangOi  iannderod  lolBblo  by  thopnona  I  ha? a  daaoiibed; 
not  only  ao^  but  tho  nBiainiag  organie  matten  an  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  undergo  rapid  obangt.  We  havo  in  thia  powder  from 
60  to  00  per  cent  of  organic  matter  combined  with  aalte  of 
■oda,  and  nitnganoua  oompounda  aoluble  in  water ;  thii^ 
annly,  cannot  fail  to  beeoaao  a  moat  important  addition  to  our 
liet  of  artificial  manuna.  Baikweed  treated  iu  the  aame  manner 
yidda  atill  mofa  nmarfcablo  raaulta. 

Toting  to  be  ezcuaed  for  thia  digreeaion,  I  wiUretnm  to  the 
anlject  of  charcoal.  Borne  of  the  aawduat  ehareoal,  of  whidi  a 
aample  ia  en  the  table,  haa  been  mannCaetund  into  gun- 
powder of  Tery  fine  quality;  but,  atrange  to  aay,  then 
ia  little  probability  of  ite  being  genenlly  need  by 
powder  manuihetunn.  With  one  honourable  eiception, 
all  thoee  whoae  attention  I  have  called  to  thia  artide 
have  declined  to  uae  it|  or  to  adopt  aawduat  aa  a 
material  for  the  manufhctun  of  charcoal.  One  Arm  informed 
me  that  they  never  introdaoe  any  novelty  until  it  haa  been 
ftiDy  approved  by  the  Government ;  another  uaed  only  elder ; 
othen  reetrict  themaelvee  to  oak,  willow,  or  dog-wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal,  eadi  firm  enjoying  the  opinion  that 
no  other  wood  ia  fit  for  making  powder  of  auperior  quality  but 
the  apodal  kind  they  indivldnally  uae ;  and  then,  why  ihould 
they  make  any  attention,  for  tbnr  frtberi  and  grandfa*hen  did 
the  aame  befon  them.  Thia  will  aerve  to  ahow  the  dlfBcnlty 
that  aometimea  eiiata  in  introdudng  novdtiea,  and  getting 
them  adopted  by  eatabliahed  mannfhcturera. 

In  oonduaion,  I  trutt  I  have  famiihed  yon  with  aome  poiuta 
for  diacmaion,  which  I  conaider  the  principal  object  of  thia 
paper. 

Should  it  be  my  lot,  in  the  ordering  of  an  AU^win  Provi- 
dencct  to  be  made  the  humble  inatrument  of  developing  the 
reeouroea  of  our  boga  and  other  unapplied  and  unappreciated 
prodnota,  to  auiat  in  raiaing  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  joat  ap- 
preciation of  the  vatt  minee  of  wealth  that  abound  in  their 
Ihvoured  land,  it  will  be  a  aonroe  of  aatiafaction  to  me  to  the 
lateet  period  of  my  life,  independent  of  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage I  may  derive. 


READING    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


A  very  ftill  attendanoa  of  ipomban  aanmbled  on  Saturday 
woek«  in  the  the  new  Club-room,  to  hear  a  lecture  from  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Writtle,  Eaaes,  on  *<  Parmera'  Clnba,"  of  which  we  can 
only  fivf  a  condanacd  nport. 

Among  thoae  preeent  ven,  II.  Oibaon,  Eaq.,  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  6.  Shackal,  Mr.  J.  Stntton,  Mr.  Hibberd,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  M.  Sutton,  Mr.  Kidgell,  Mr.  Hicka,  Mr.  Panona,  Mr.  R. 
Lovcgrove,  Mr.  T.  Harria,  &c.,  &c 

After  a  Ihw  introductory  obaerrationai  the  Chairman  intro- 
duced 

Mr,  Bakh,  who  aatd^Agricultun  in  ita  wideet  acnn 
comprohended  all  departmenta  of  knowledge  and  acience  within 
ita  boundariaa.  From  the  earlieat  agea  it  waa  eateemed  not 
only  a  uaafnl,  but  a  noble  employment.  The  greateat  and  beat 
of  mankind  bad  looked  upon  it  aa  a  retreat  upon  which  they 
nould  fall  back  after  the  aoxioua  toila  of  ambition  had  frittered 
away  the  beat  portion  of  their  livei.  Poeta  had  idolised  it  u 
a  pursuit  in  which  happineu  might  he  found,  if  anywhan  her 
raeidence  waa  plaoad  upon  earth.  He  would  not  dwell  upon 
thoao  roatie  pleaaona  which  it  nocdod  a  poet'a  oyo  to  dopiot, 
but  eooaider  agrieuUon  in  iti  bnadeat  aanaib  vtd  traat  it,  u 


it  war,  u  the  firat  ia  uaefulneas,  and,  in  reality,  the  beat  of  aR  the 
varioua  purauita  man  wu  ordained  by  natun  to  fulfil,  and  in 
the  proaecution  of  which  every  one  moat  confeu  that  all  the 
eoergy  and  talent  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  would  but 
open  a  field  for  further  exertion.  Every  foot  they  advinced 
became  the  atepping-atone  to  othera  that  wen  to  follow :  as 
they  proceeded,  the  plain  wider  and  wider  expanded,  until  at 
laat  that  which  appeared  sa  bounding  the  horison  of  their  view 
waa  left  behind,  and  a  plain  interminable  extended  befon  them, 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  meet  penetnting  aye,  and  the  poeaibi- 
Uty  of  being  reached  by  the  atnrdieat  and  moat  ardent  pedea- 
trian.  It  might,  however,  be  well  to  halt  upon  their  path,  and, 
by  looking  back,  endeavour  to  define  how  far  they  bad  ad? aoced. 
What  wu  agricultun  at  the  commencement  of  the  pnaent 
century,  and  what  waa  it  at  that  moment  ?  Then  wen  thoee 
who  would  recollect  long  within  that  period,  that  if  they  had 
been  told  that  a  email  bag  of  dried  earth,  that  might  eaaily  be 
carried,  would  folly  manure  an  acn  of  gnuod,  they  would  not 
only  have  treated  the  atatement  aa  unworthy  of  credit,  but 
aa  fabuloua  in  the  eitnme.  Yet  thia  had  come  to  paaa,  and 
guano  waa  now  brought  to  thia  ooontry  by  shiploadi,  and  the 
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Bumey  aniniaUjr  paid  for  it  would  pnnhiM  a  Gannan  afeata. 
Saltpetre  fonook  ita  file  offiee  in  tha  "  itoff  eallad  ganpowdar," 
and  baeama  ona  of  the  gcaateat  adjoaeti  towardi  tha  prodoe- 
tion  of  the  food  of  man.  Nor  did  tlia  inqniiy  atop  with  thaaa 
diaeoreriea.  They  had  merely  itiBraUtad  the  homan  mind  to 
actifity.  Seienea  had  expanded  with  piaetiea,  and  the  laanlt 
waa  beeoBUf  more  and  oiore  appreeiated,  Chamiitry,  geo- 
lofy,  meehanict,  bydranlica,  meteorology,  entomology,  botany, 
all  contributed  their  share ;  nor  waa  there  a  icienoe,  howoTcr 
remote  it  might  appeal,  that  did  not  eontribute  its  stores  of 
knowledge  for  the  adraneement  of  agriculture.  It  might  be 
Bsid  that  the  Tsrions  lystems  of  agriculture,  and  the  facts  to 
be  elicited,  were  well-nigh  eshansted  by  the  inveatigations  that 
had  been  going  on ;  but  if  there  was  any  truth  in  such  an 
opinion,  it  might  ha? e  been  urged  50  yean  ago,  equally  as 
well  as  now.  On  the  oontrsxy,  he  belie?ed  that  the  path  was 
but  opened  to  them — not  explored ;  and  therefore  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  waa  as  requisite  now  as  heretofore.  He  might 
be  allowed  to  inquire  whether  the  system  of  leasing  or  letting 
land  wu  perfoct,  or  incapable  of  impraTament  ?  Was  the  pre- 
sent  pernicious  system  to  be  pursued,  of  gimg  the  yearly 
tenant  no  interest  in  the  capital  he  might  invest  for  the  im- 
proToment  of  his  land,  beyond  a  six  months'  occupation  after 
he  had  reeeiTed  a  notice  to  quit  ?  Was  the  preaent  system  of 
leases  to  be  maintained — containing  eoTenants  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  intereats  both  of  Isudhwds  and  tenants  ?  Was 
it  nothing  that  buildings,  erected  by  the  tenant  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  better  to  cany  out  the  proceasea  of  the  farm, 
were  upon  his  quitting  to  remain  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
without  even  the  slightest  compensation  ?  Wss  the  present 
pernidoos  system  ofleuing  land,  whereby  the  tenant  improved 
the  farm  the  first  period  of  his  term,  to  exhaust  it  again  in  the 
last,  the  best  that  could  be  devised  both  for  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  as  well  as  for  the  community  at  large  ?  Wuthe  pre- 
sent mode  of  aisessing  lend  upon  the  best  principle,  whereby 
a  tenant  was  from  year  to  year  compelled  to  pay  a  larger  quota, 
just  in  proportion  as  he  invested  his  capital,  or  took  up  the 
surplus  labour  of  hie  district  ?  Were  the  taxes  upon  him 
equitable  ?    Was  he  to  be  subject  to  free  competition  with  the 


whole  wodd  in  the  pradnetion  of  bailey,  end  be  mbjededtett 
impost  upon  hie  own  production  beyond  its  sctosl  vilus,  if  be 
were  desirous  of  eoaverting  it  into  mslt?    Wss  the  coaditioii 
of  the  labourer  eueh  as  required  no  impravemcntf   Wu  ha 
cottage  accommodation  eueh  as  he  leqaiied  or  doemd? 
Could  there  be  no  improvement  in  the  mode  by  whkh  he  night 
obtain  the  first  necessaries  of  life— bread,  oulk,  sust»  sad  hons 
brewed  beer  P    Waa  the  eeonomy  of  the  fsnas  perfect?  Woe 
the  steadings  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  teasnti?  W« 
the  fields  so  arranged  u  to  enable  him  to  ealtivste  tliento 
the  greateat  advantage  ?    Were  there  no  better  modei  of  feed- 
ing  cart-horses  or  cattle  than  thoae  pursued?    Wen  thry  k- 
eided  on  the  beat  and  moat  economical  method  of  sppljisg 
manure?    Were  covered  houses  better  than  open  ibedi? « 
was  box  feeding  better  than  either?    Didthsyuadoitandtke 
best  mode  of  applying  artificial  manure?  snd  wu cheniti; 
suflldently  undentood  to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  iti  qak> 
lity  ?    Were  they  suflldently  acquainted  with  sntomologj  omI 
botany  to  trace  the  true  caoace  of  direase  in  pleats  sad  TCg» 
tables?    Waa  geology  suflldently  undentood  to  enable  tkn 
to  cultivate  the  surfsee  to  the  beat  advantage^  bj  briagiig 
the  enbeoil  more  or  less  into  consideration  ?    He  would  act 
proceed  further,  leaving  them  to  consider  whether  thaeqaaia 
oould  be  answered  afllrmatively  and  praeticslly.  If  thej  tboogkt 
any  of  them  worthy  of  investigation,  then  he  hsd  citsbliilid 
the  prindple  that  farmen'  duba  wen  beneficial,  sad  that  tker 
utility  might  be  still  ftirther  increaaed  by  their  citeaaiaB  nd 
support.    But  they  had  to  look  forward  to  a  new  order  of 
things.    The  power  of  steam,  for  the  purposes  of  tbnihiog, 
crushing,  grinding,  and  cutting,  waa  already  available.  Might 
they  not  also  expect  that  for  ploughing,  diggiag,  hanoiriag, 
and  acarifyiag,  it  would  ere  long  be  equally  applieaUe?  But, 
inaamueh  aa  it  eeemed  a  power  capable  of  dealing  with  dn- 
tricte  nther  than  fhrma,  it  would  become  them  hereafter  toea> 
gage  ita  power  collectively  rether  than  indindosDy;  sad  kov 
could  it  be  so  easily  and  effectivdy  bronght  into  setioa  u  bj 
the  eombined  influence  of  the  memben  of  a  Faraeri'  Cleb? 
Votee  of  thanks  to  the  Cbairaaan  and  Mr.  Baker  were  thes 
pused,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS    FOR    SCOTLAND. 


We  undentand  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  enumenton 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  Bcotlsnd,  hdd 
in  the  Bodety's  Hall  laat  Tuesday,  various  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  collecting  of  these.  We  undentand,  however, 
that  on  some  points  there  is  st  present  an  intention  to  make 
a  backward  movement  nther  than  one  in  advance.  Of  theie 
one  of  the  moat  important  la  that  wooda  ahall  be  exduded. 
The  compantive  failure  in  the  collecting  of  theae  laat  year  may 
have  led  to  thia ;  but  the  inattention  on  the  part  of  proprietora 
or  those  acting  for  them,  could  surely  be  overcome.  Hie  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  would  soon  compel  the  most  iqatten- 
tive  to  make  an  endeavour- to  furnish  the  information  required. 
The  excuse  msde  that  proprieton  and  tenants  do  not  know  the 
extent  under  wood,  deer  forests,  and  sheep  walka  will  not  avail. 
Where  Highland  eatatee  are  adrertiaed  for  aele,  or  when  deer 
forests  or  shooting  over  sheep  wslks  are  in  the  market,  the 
extent  is  generally  given,  or  an  approximation  to  it.  If  it  is 
found  convenient  and  profitable  to  furnish  intending  porehasers, 
f  poitsmen,  and  othen  with  the  information,  it  is  certainly  not 
less  a  duty  to  furnish  similar  detaila  for  the  Statistical  Re- 
tnrne. 


Lut  year,  the  extent  under  deer  Ibreats  aad  aheep  vifti 
was  comprised  under  one  head.  Now  thia,  we  think,  ihoald 
be  rectified  in  future.  The  red  deer  will  not  remain  on  ibeep 
walks,  and,  as  they  csnnot  be  identified  end  daisied  i> 
property  Uke  sheep  and  oocanonally  change  thdr  loeil^'-* 
sometimes  of  their  own  impulse,  and  not  unfreqncatlj  bj  tbe 
arts  used  by  gamekeepers— it  is  surely  importsnt  for  tbe 
country  to  know  the  relative  extent  under  sheep  walks,  deer* 
foreats,  and  mountain  graaiag  for  cattle.  Withont  locb 
diatinctiona,  a  very  false  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Higb- 
lands  for  the  maintaining  of  stock  is  certain  to  be  nade. 
The  extent  under  deer  forests  at  preaent  may  be  estiBited 
at  something  like  two  or  three  millions,  and  is  yearly  ttf^ 
extending.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  without  nA  » 
distinction,  the  value  of  the  SUtisties  u  to  the  dcpsTtnest 
of  live  stock,  especially  Highland  cattle  end  shce^  «itb 
reference  to  the  amount  of  land  thus  occupied,  moit  be 
rendered  nugatory.  The  number  of  deer  maintsined,  aad  tbe 
number  slaughtered,  with  thdr  value  as  food,  csaaot  probably 
be  ascertained.  The  value  of  haunches  of  deer  in  lAidos  «e 
have  generally  obierred  to  be  under  that  of  South  Down  a>t- 
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ton,  the  difference  being  about  2d.  per  lb.  The  ume  eitimite 
may  be  taken  ai  to  their  relatiye  valne  vith  Highland  Black- 
faced.  Aa  yet,  the  agricoltural  world  ia  ignorant  aa  to  the 
rdatife  Talne  of  red  deer  and  aheep  aa  prodncera  of  animal 
food.  In  a  domain  on  the  aonth  of  Scotland,  it  waa  aaeertained 
that  fialloir  deer,  aa  prodncen  of  fleah,  weight  for  weight  with 
aheep,  were  greatly  inferior,  and  the  rent  deriTed  waa  nnder 
Qoe-half  that  yielded  by  aheep.  Thialed  to  a  reatrietmg  of 
the  nnmber  of  deer,  and  extending  that  of  aheep.  Probably 
the  aame  wonld  hold  e?en  more  decidedly  in  the  caae  of  red 
deer,  which  are  modi  leaa  in  aiae  and  of  more  reatlen  habita 
than  the  lUlow  deer. 

Laat  aeaaon  no  attempta  were  made  to  collect  the  retoma 
for  orofta.  Aa  the  land  thoa  oeeapied  ia  very  eonaiderable, 
tbia  aboald  alao  be  embraced.  In  France  the  great  proportion 
of  the  aoil  la  occupied  by  amall  proprietora  and  farmera,  and 
were  they  not  taken  into  the  eatimate,  a  very  falae  idea  of 
French  agricoltore  would  be  giTcn.  We  may  alao  atate  in 
reference  to  wooda,  that  the  area  thaa  occupied  in  France  ia 
between  one-aizth  and  one-aerenth  of  the  whole,  the  area  of 
France  being  about  180  milliona  of  acrea. 

The  number  of  horaea  and  cowa  in  towna  ahould  alao  be  in- 
dttded.  The  number  of  both  of  theae,  the  former  in  the  eon- 
aumption  of  grain,  and  the  latter  in  the  production  of  milk- 
produce,  ia  important  in  an  economic  tiew.  Beaidea,  farmera, 
frnniihiug  the  number  of  cattle  and  aheep,  could  alao  furnish 
the  ages,  breeda,  and  in  the  caae  of  aheep,  the  weight  of  fleece. 

lliere  are  aereral  other  pointa  which  might,  we  think,  be 
taken  into  the  Agricultural  Statiatiea.  In  addition  to  whit 
waa  eoUeeted  laat  year,  the  United  Btatea  indude  the  extent 
"of  improTed  and  nnimproTcd  land,  working  oxen,  com,  maiae^ 
buckwheat,  butter,  cheeae,  wool,  hay,  doveraeed,  other  graaa 
aeed,  flax  aeed,  animala  alaughtered,  honey  and  beea  wax, 
beaidea  other  artidea,  auch  as  maple  sugar  and  molaaaea,  do- 
mestic fabrica,  population,  &cJ'  Some  of  theae  might,  we  think, 
be  taken  in  thia  country  with  adfantage. 

What  would  alao  be  a  very  dedded  improvement  for  the 
aecnring  of  more  correct  returna,  would  be,  that  an  enumerator 
for  each  district  or  county  ahould  hate  the  schedulea  firat  for- 
warded to  him,  ao  that  he  might  have  any  apparent  mistake 
corrected,  and  also  furnish  information  to  partiea  ignorant  aa 
to  the  requirementa  of  the  achednlea.  Thia  is  the  more  im- 
portant, aa  we  have  understood  tbat  laat  aeaaon  eonaiderable 
diaaatiafation  waa  felt  by  enumerator  a  at  their  not  having  the 
opportunity  of  eoirecting  errora,  partly  intentional  and  partly 
unintentiottal,  of  thoae  making  returna. 

Tlie  queation  will  naturally  occur  to  many  whether  it  ia  ad- 
fiaable  to  have  annual,  quinquennial  or  decennial  atatiatica. 
For  agricultural  purpoaea,  dther  of  the  two  latter  might  be 
deemed  anffident — for  political  economy  purposes,  a  yearly 
return  ia  at  preaent  deemed  advisable.  There  ia  another 
queation,  ahould  it  be  made  compulsory,  such  aa  collecting  the 
census  of  the  population.  Aa  the  Scottiah  farmera,  at  leaat, 
have  ahown  tbat  they  are  willing  to  f  umbh  all  without  any 
compulsory  enactment,  thia  queation  aa  rcgarda  Scotland  may 
be  regarded  aa  aettled  in  favour  of  voluntary  returna.  Aa  to 
England,  it  would  be  eonaidered  aa  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
lerenee  of  Government,  and,  with  the  ddicate  lelationahip 
aubaisting  there  between  landlord  and  tenant,  thia  feeling 
wonld  be  more  atrongly  called  into  operation,«and  a  aystema- 
tie  and  determined  oppoaition  to  Statiatiea  would  moat  proba- 
bly be  engendered.  After  a  few  yeara  of  auooeaa  in  Scotland, 
the  English  farmer  will  petodve  that  hia  intereata  will  not 
suffer  by  furnishing  such  information  as  ia  required  in  the  ata> 
tiatica.  But  in  England  aa  much  aa  in  Scotland,  the  farmera 
ahould  be  left  M  much  to  thenidTes  aa  poiaible,  and  not 


interfered  with  beyond  pointing  out  and  auggeatmg  what  ia 
deairable. 

It  ahould  be  amnged  that  the  schedulea  ahould  be  aooner 
iaaued,  and  the  letnma  made  by  the  beginning  of  November. 


SEPTENNIAL  TITHE  COMMUTATION 

AVERAGES. 

Sii^— In  The  Mark  Ltme  Bxprett  of  the  15th  January,  you 
published  a  letter  from  me,  atating  the  value  of  each  £100 
of  tithe  commutation  rent-charge  for  the  year  1855  to  be 
£89  15s.  Bid.,  founded  on  the  septennial  average  pricea  pub- 
liahed  in  the  London  OMzette  of  the  5th  January  laat,  via.— 

a.  d. 

Wheat 6  0}  per  imperial  buahel. 

Barley 8  7}  „ 

Oata. 2  6  „ 

The  perfect  accuracy  of  thia  atatement  I  now  beg  to  con- 
flrm,  for  the  aatiafsction  of  your  readera,  u  it  haa  been  called 
in  question,  in  a  letter  publiahed  in  the  Record  of  the  26th 
ult.,  aigned  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hind,  of  Stapenhill  vicarage, 
Burton-on-Trentf  who  atatea  that  by  a  atrict  valuation,  the 
aeptennial  average  pricea  ahould  be,  for 

Wheat 6    0  47-56  per  imperial  bushd. 

Barley 3    7  27-28  „ 

OaU 2    6   8-U  „ 

making  in  the  valuation  of  £100  of  rent-charge  a  difference 
of  8a.  0|d.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Hind,  in  hia  letter,  alludea  to 
thia  difference  aa  an  error  of  computation ;  whereaa  the  dif- 
ference ia  really  in  the  aeptennial  aTerage  pricea,  over  which 
the  authority  of  Parliament  alone  haa  control.  The  omission 
of  small  dedmal  quantitiea  in  the  average  pricea  from  time  to 
time  during  the  aeven  yeara  of  the  fractional  parte  of  a  farthing 
in  the  price  per  buahel,  dearly  tenda  to  diminiah  the  valuation 
of  the  rent-charge;  but  the  annexed  dauaea  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  will,  no  doubt,  aatiify  your  readera  that  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  pricea  aa  published  in  the 
London  OoMttU,  aa  the  baaia  of  my  annual  tableau — ^I  remain, 
air,  your  obedient, 

CHABXES  IC  WILLICH,  Actuary, 

25,8affolk-atreet»PaU-nal],  Univenity  life  Office. 

April  5, 1865. 

Tithe  Commutation  Act,  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  71. 
Clauae  56.  "  And  be  it  enacted  that,  immediately  after  the 
paaaing  of  tbia  act,  and  alao  in  the  month  of  January  in  every 
year,  the  Comptroller  of  Com  Returna  fer  the  time  being,  or 
auch  other  peraon  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  that  behalf 
anthoriaed  by  the  Privy  Council,  ahall  cauae  an  advertiaement 
to  be  inaerted  in  the  London  Oageite,  atating  what  haa  been, 
during  aeven  yeara  ending  on  the  Thuraday  next  before 
Christmas  Day  then  next  preceding,  the  average  price  of  an 
imperial  bushel  of  British  wheat,  barley,  and  oata,  computed 
from  the  weekly  averagea  of  the  com  returna." 

Clauae  67.  *  *  *  "end  every  firat  day  of  January  the 
aum  of  money  thenceforth  payable  in  reapect  of  auch  rent- 
charge  ahall  vary  ao  u  alwaya  to  conaiat  of  the  price  of  the 
aame  number  of  buahela  and  decimal  parte  of  bnahda  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oata  reapectivdy,  according  to  the  pricea  aaeer- 
tained by  the  then  preceding  advertifenent;"    *    *    • 
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ROYAL    DUBLIN    SOCIETY'S    CATTLE    SHOW. 


The  iprinff  thow  of  the  Royil  DnhUn  Boetetf  ,  which  opened 
to  the  public  on  Toetday,  may  be  truly  raid  to  hire  been 
moit  ■neoeeafolt  and  in  ereiy  particnlar  AiUy  loitaimDi^  the 
high  character  of  the  lodety,  end  exhibiting^  tome  Tcry  marked 
improrementi  over  former  yem.  Tuesday  was,  ae  unial, 
dcTOted  exdttUTely  to  the  judges.  The  supply  of  homed 
stock  was  cxcee<yBg]y  fine,  especially  in  the  class  of  bulls,  which 
probably  nerer  was  better  represented,  either  in  numbers  or  qoi^ 
lity«than  on  the  present  occasion.  There  were  in  the  dasa  of 
shorthomcd  bulls  no  less  than  160  bulls  entered,  all  of  whidi 
were  remarkable  for  their  evident  high  breeding,  perfect 
symmetry,  and  splendid  condition.  Of  the  whole  nnmbeiti 
101  were  yearlings,  which  certainly  formed  not  the  leut  inte- 
resting fieature  in  the  exhibition. 

In  the  clus  of  bulls  calred  prior  to  1882,  there  were  some 
most  magmfieent  animals*  msny  of  which  will  he  foeognited  as 
having  earned  away  prises  at  fonncr  shows.  The  dassea  of 
beiftra  and  milch  oows  were  also  Tery  superior,  the  entries 
being  tery  nnmcioiia,  and  the  animals  of  fint-dasa  merit.  Fat 
eowB  and  heifers  were  dao  wdl  repreaented,  and  comprised 
some  very  beautiful  anissals. 

The  show  of  sheep  snd  swine  was  not  so  large  u  could  be 
desired.  There  was«  bowerer,  a  fair  arersge  number,  and  the 
quality  in  both  departments  exceedingly  superior.  In  the 
former  dass  there  were  a  number  of  very  fine  long-wooUed 
LrioeateiB,  exhibited  by  Mr.  ReyneU,  Lord  Tklbot  de  Malahida^ 
C.  P.  Laalie*  M.P..  Colonel  While,  Mr.  La  T^mehe,  of  Harria. 
town,  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Bcaupark,  Ac,  which  were  wdl  worthy 
attention.  We  obserred  a  pen  of  three  hogget  rama  of  Mr. 
Rryneira,  which  were  remarkably  fine.  Charlea  Tottenham, 
Esq ,  Woodatock,  had  a  pen  of  Tery  fine  Sooth  Down  ewea, 
bred  by  Prince  Albert,  with  their  lambe,  which  were  mnarkably 
fine  and  healthy.  The  dasa  of  Berkshire  boara  exhibited  aome 
TCiy  fine  animala. 

PRIZES. 
BKESDINO  8TOCK.*-BULL8. 

BHORTHOSNED. 

Best,  cdTed  in  1854.  fite  botb.,  Thomas  Barnes,  Esq. ; 
second  best,  three  sots.,  John  Cbriaty,  Xaq.  |  third  beat,  two 
BOTB.,  Lord  Dufferin. 

Beat,  caWed  in  1853,  Ato  aovs.,  Charles  Towneley,  Esq. ; 
second  best,  three  sots.,  J.  Douglas,  Esq. 

Beat,  caWed  in  1852,  fire  sots ,  A.  Bole,  Esq.;  second  best, 
two  SOTS.,  J.  H.  Nangle,  Esq. 

OITON. 

Beat,  called  in  1853,  thito  aova.,  Robert  Q.  Alexander,  Eaq. 
Beat  Scotch  polled  boll,  large  ailt er  medd,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Mdahide. 
Beat  Ayrshire  boll,  large  silTer  medd,  John  Dooaghy,  Esq. 
Best  Aldeni^  b«U*  largo  mItcc  medd,  WilHam  Brows, 

Best  Kerry  boll,  large  ailTor  medd,  W.  Owen,  Esq. 

Beat  bull  of  any  breed,  cdTcd  prior  to  1852,  huge  ailTcr 
medd,  Chsrles  Towndey,  Esq.;  second  best,  leaser  silTcr 
medd,  Charlea  P.  Lealie,  Esq. 

Beat  of  all  the  priie  bulla,  the  gold  medal,  Charlea  Towno- 
ley,  Esq.;  second  beat,  leaaer  ailTev  medd,  Thomaa  Banrt^ 
Eaq. 


Ji72>QBt.-^ohn  Wright,  Eaq.;  Chadea  G.  Qicy.E^.; 
John  Hall, Esq.;  Robert  Holmee,  Eaq.;  Samnd  Gamete 
Esq.;  Robert  N.  Whiter Eeq.;  and  John Dyaa^ Esq. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

BHORTROHNBD. 

Beat  hdfer,cdTed  in  1864,  largo  dW*  nndd,  T.  Bsna, 
Eaq. ;  saoeBd  beat,  loBser  aUTcr  medal,  K  Chdoocr,  Eiq. 

Beathail(er,cdTodittl86S,inoalf,or  peodndng  a  fifs  erif 
within  twdfe  aaonths  anbacquent  to  the  data  of  diev,  lugs 
ailTor  medal, T.Bdl,  Eaq.;  aeooad  bcat»  lesaer  dtferwdil 
T.  Ball,  Esq. 

BcBt  hdfcr,  edved  in  1852,  fiTiDf  milk  Of  hi  ealf,  logt 
dlTer  medal,  C.  Towndey,  Esq.;  aeeoni  beat,leiKriilf(r 
medd,  J.  Douglas,  Esq. 

Best  eow  of  any  age,  ta  calf,  or  having  bad  a  lirecdf  sitkia 
twelTO  mooths  preceding  the  date  of  the  show,  krge  nhir 
medd,  0.  Towndey,  Esq. ;  second  beet,  leaaer  ailrarmcda},  ¥» 
oomt  Mouck. 

SBTOir. 

Beet  hdfrr,  edved  in  1858,  giTiag  milk,  or  in  cdf,  Iii{l 
nlTcr  medd,  Roger  Hall,  Eaq. 

Beat  cow,  of  any  age,  in  calf,  or  haTinghad  a  Uve  calf  witUa 
twdve  montha  prcoeding  the  data  of  the  ahow,  taiga  dm 
medd,  Robert  ^  Alexander,  Eaq. 

BCOtOa  fOLL<D. 

Beat  bdfer,  edred  in  1854,  large  aiher  medd,  LordTilbot 
de  Malahide. 

Beat  cow,  of  any  Ige,  in  calf,  or  hating  badalheotf 
within  twelTC  montha  prrreding  tho  date  of  the  shov,  hrgc 
•ilter  modal,  J.  Ganley,  Esq. 

AYRSHtRV. 

Best  beirer,  cdTcd  in  1852,  giTfng  milk,  or  in  cslt  1«S« 
silTcr  medal,  Hon.  Mrs.  T.  Preston. 

KBRRT. 

Best  hdfer,  cdted  in  1852,  giTing  mil^  or  in  al4  1h|* 
ailTer  medd,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont» 

Beat  cow,  of  any  age,  in  calf,  or  having  had  a  Un  mV 
within  twelTc  months  preceding  the  date  of  tbe  sbov,  1bi|S 
aiher  medal,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

Beat  of  dl  the  prise  breeding  heifers,  ghisg  milk,  or  ia 
cdf,  the  gold  medal,  Charlea  Towndey.  Etq. 

Beat  of  all  the  priae  milch  cowa,  the  go!d  medal,  0.  Tone- 
ley,  Eaq. 

Best  three  milch  cowa,  in  calf,  or  baring  had  lire  aim 
within  twelTC  moutha  preceding  date  of  ihow,  and  hwa  ^ 
the  property  of  exhibitor,  the  gold  medal,  Tueoant  Moock| 
M.P. 

THE  FARMERS'  GAZETTE  CUP,  TALUS  £120. 

Preaented  by  Measre.  Pardon,  for  the  W  smad  ta  tue 
breeding  classes  of  the  neat  ctttk  which,  hi  the  opafon  of 
the  judges,  poasesses  the  greatest  merit,  C.  lymadty,  Etq> 

This  cop  wsa  won  in  1858  by  a  short-homed  mflch  eov, 
Alice,  and  in  1854  by  t  diort-honud  mikh  cow,  Botterfj. 
both  animds  the  property  of  Charies  Towndey,  Bsq^  Tota^ 
ley  PaA,  near  Burnley,  I^ncuhire. 

THE  TENANT  FARMERS*  CUP,  VALUE  X50- 
PWs^rtsd  by  Ohaylea  Tawmlij,  Esq.,  Isr  the 
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tte  hntiiag  oiimi  of  AMk  citUe,  reartd  bj  an  Irtih  tcnuit 
fimMT,  hAYinf  no  mcfeM  of  inbiittttc*  occpt  what  may  bo 
derifed  from  hia  him,  satUfactoiy  proof  of  which  will  bo  lO* 
qoiitd«  John  Chiiaty,  Esq. 

This  cap  waa  won  at  tho  laat  ahow  by  a  ahort-horned  mQch 
cow,  Qnecn  of  Beauty,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Christy,  Fort 
UaioB,  4dara» 

FAT  STOCK— FAT  OXEN. 

BHOBTBOKNED. 

Beit  hi  ex.  calted  in  1852,  large  ail?er  meda),  John 
Keatinge,  Eiq. 

Best  fat  ox,  calved  prior  to  1853,  large  ailver  medal,  John 
Keatioge,Eaq. 

KBRRY. 

Best  fat  ox,  ealyed  in  1852,  large  lilrer  medal,  Joseph 
Ljnch,  Esq. 

For  the  be&t  pair  of  fat  oxen,  of  any  breed,  that  hare  been 
fsirlyaad6oiia/E(fe  worked  aa  plough  bullocka  up  to  May, 
18S4^  large  sflTer  medal,  Thomea  Conolly,  Esq.,  M«P. 

Best  of  all  the  priae  fat  oxen,  hon.  oartifieate,  John 
Kcatinge,  Esq. 

FAT  COWfl  ANY  AGE. 

for  the  best  ahorthomed,  large  sUtct  medal,  John  Farrelli 
Esq. 

For  the  best  Devon,  large  silver  medal,  Edward  Rotherham, 
Ssq. 

For  the  beat  of  nil  tho  prito  fat  eowa,  boo.  certtfleate,  John 
FineU,  Esq. 

FAT  HEIFERS. 

For  tba  beat  heifer,  of  any  breed,  largo  lilver  medal,  F.  J. 
Keuttcy,  Esq. 

For  the  second  best,  lesser  stiver  medal,  Mrs.  Lynch. 

Juoana :  Bobert  Holmes,  Esq. }  Robert  N.  White,  Baq.  | 
John  Dyas^  Esq. 

SHEEP. 

LIICSSTBES. 

For  the  beat  ono-ahcar  ram,  three  lovs.,  C.  P.  Lsalie,  Esq. 
MJP. 

For  the  heal  two-ahear  ran,  three  sovi.,  John  La  Tonche, 
Esq. 

For  the  beat  ram  of  any  other  age,  three  aova.,  Wm.  Owen, 
£iq. 

Best  three  hogget  rams^  never  clipped,  two  sova.,  Frederick 
F.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

For  the  beat  fire  cwea  with  their  lambs  yeaned  In  1855,  or 
m  Ismb,  two  aovs.,  Frederick  F.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Best  five  ewe  hoggeta*  never  dipped,  two  aova.,  Frederick 
F.  Hamilton,  Eaq. 

L02VG-W00LL1BD. 

(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicaatera.) 
Best  three  hogget  rams,  never  clipped,  two  boys.,  David 
Kerr,  Esq. 
Best  five  ewe  hoggets,  never  clipped,  two  aovs.,  David  Kerr, 

•H0mT-W0OLLIl>t 

For  the  beat  one>shear  ram,  two  sovs^  Hon.  L.  H.  King 
Barman. 
For  the  best  ram,  of  any  other  age^-  two  aova.,  T.  Botler, 

B«it  thice  hogget  nau,  never  dipped,  two  mts,  W.  Owen, 

B«M  iM  (t»  heigeti,  wwt  iBweJ,  two  Mn.*  B.  Ckmen, 


CHEVIOTB. 

For  the  best  one-shear  ram,  two  sovs.,  the  Marqais  of 
Conyogham. 

For  the  best  two-shear  ram,  two  sovs.,  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham. 

Best  three  hogget  rams,  never  clipped,  two  aovs.,  the  Marquis 
Of  Conyngham. 

For  the  best  five  owea  with  lambs  yeaned  in  1855,  or  in 
lamb,  two  iova.«  the  Marquia  of  Conyngham. 

For  the  best  five  ewe  hoggeta,  never  clipped,  two  sovs.,  the 
Marqnh  of  Conyngham. 

FAT  WBDOBRB. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  Ave  long  wool  fat  wedden,  not  exceed- 
ing two*shear,  large  silver  medal,  Q.  Thunder,  Esq. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Cheviot  fat  welders,  large  ailver 
medal,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

SWINE. 

BLACK    PIGS. 

Beat  boar,  not  oxoeediog  twenty-fonr  mootha  old,  five  aova., 
Aloiander  Montgomery,  Eaq. ;  acoood  beat,  three  ao?a.,  aame ; 
third  beat,  boo.  oeitificats^  Bon.  Thoa.  Praaton* 

Best  breeding  aow  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter  within  six 
months^  throe  aova.,  John  C.  Motge,  Eaq.)  second  best,  two 
aova.|  Rev.  John  Waiburton ;  third  beat,  hon.  certificate^  John 
C.Metge,Baq. 

Beat  three  breeding  piga  of  the  aame  litter,  under  ten  montba 
old,  throe  Bova.,  Alexander  Montgomery,  Esq.;  second  best, 
two  aovs..  Captain  M'O.  Bunbnry ;  third  beat,  hon.  certificate, 
Henry  Carroll,  Esq. 

Best  litter  of  pigs,  not  exceeding  four  months  old,  accom* 
panied  by  the  sow,  three  sovs ,  Rev.  John  Warburton ;  for  the 
second  beat,  two  aova.,  same. 

WBtTB  PIGS. 

Beat  boar  not  eteeeding  twenty-four  months  old,  three 
aovs.,  James  L.  Kapvr,  Esq.;  second  best,  hon.  certificate, 
Colond  Kane  Bnnbury. 

Beat  breeding  sow  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter  within  six 
months,  two  sovs.,  John  Donaghy,  Eaq. ;  second  best,  hon. 
certificate,  Mark  A.  flanrin,  Esq. 

Best  three  breediug  pigs,  of  same  litter,  nnder  ten  mouths 
old,  two  aova.,  John  Donaghy,  Eiq.;  second  best,  hon. 
oertifioate,  Thomaa  Rutherford,  Eaq. 

Beat  litter  of  pigs,  not  exceeding  four  montha  old,  accom. 
panied  by  the  aow,  two  sovs.,  Mathias  Harford,  Esq. ;  second 
host,  hon.  oeitificAte^  J.  O.  G.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Best  lat  pig  of  any  breed,  largo  ailver  modal,  R.  P.  CReilly, 
Eaq. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
—In  tho  priae  liat  now  publiahod,  for  tho  meeting  at  Alnwick, 
im  Augnat,  we  see  hia  grace  the  Dnke  of  Northnmbcrland  givea 
no  lesa  than  a  hundred  pounda  in  preminms  for  swine.  The 
competition  both  in  large  and  email  aorta  ia  confined  to  vfhiti 
pigs,  and  the  priae  boaia  of  both  breeda  may  bo  daimed^the 
firat  in  each  dass  for  £25,  and  the  second  in  either  for  £20. 
Tho  aows,  also  reatrleted  in  coloor  to  white,  must  have  a  litter 
of  no  leea  than  four  pigs  eaeh  with  them  at  the  show,  any  of 
which  fhNB  a  aow  taking  a  priae  may  bo  daimed  at  £8  a  piece. 
Wohear  his  gnoe^a  obfeet  ia  to  generally  improve  the  piga  of  the 
eoonty,  and  espedally  to  afford  the  Inbourera  an  opportunity 
of  obtahiiBg  the  beat  aorta.  We  are  glad  to  obaerve,  in  the 
eonditioBa  on  which  animah  an  to  be  exhibited  at  the  mect- 
inga  of  thia  aociety,  that  Ita  grand  pvrpoee  la  a  ahow  of 
brtediag  ifeook  ia  nOTtr  loit  aight  of. 
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TRIAL  BBTWBBN  BOWAKDS'  PATBNT  IBON  f  LOUQH,  AND 
TUB  IMPBOVBD  KBMT  PLOUGH. 

Coniidenble  eontroveny  ha? iog  •riien  u  to  tbe  meriti  of 
the  Above  plooghi  (the  farmen  generally  in  thii  neigbboorhood 
being  in  ftvoor  of  tbe  latter)  a  ipiritod  chaUeage  wia  thrown 
ont  by  Mr.  Laabmar,  an  enterprising  farmer  and  brewer,  at 
Oxted,  on  behelf  of  himielf  and  brother  Curmen  to  back  the 
improved  Kent  tumrite  ploagb  againit  the  capabilitict  of 
Howards'  patents.  The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted  by 
Mr.  Pspprill,  farmer,  of  Limpsfield,  and  a  wager  was  made. 
The  iffair  came  off  on  Friday,  on  the  fium  of  Mr.  Skinner,  of 
Pilgrims  Lodge  Farm.  The  iron  ploughs  were  famished  by 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Pnrrott,  ironmongers,  Croydon,  and  a 
good  master  of  agricnlturists  and  others  attended;  several 
ladies  were  also  present.  The  field  selected  waa  on  a  wheat 
stabble,  and  itij  stiff  loam,  lliree  matches  were  made :  the 
first  between  Mr.  John  lashmar  and  Mr.  Papprill ;  the  seeond, 
between  Mr.  Papprill,  with  Howards'  patent,  and  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Tonng,  with  the  Kent  tamriae;  and  the  third,  between 
Mr.  J.  lAshmar  and  Mr.  James  Yonng — ^the  last  being  a  trial 
of  skill  between  the  ploughmen,  both  ploughs  being  the  turn* 
rite.  There  was  another  tumriae  plough  in  the  fidd  belonging 
to  Mr.  Skinner,  whose  man,  Robert  Francis,  did  his  work  very 
well,  but  no  competitor  was  entered  sgainst  him.  The  other 
ploughmen  woe,  WilKam  Hooker  (in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Papp- 
rill), —  Tomblin  (Mr.  Papprill),  William  Hooker  and  Henry 
Keeley  (Mr.  Laabmar),  William  Beynolda  (Mr.  Frederick 
Yoang),  John  Francis  (Mr.  James  Voung^  and  —  Tomblin  in 
Mr.  Pappriirs  second  match.  They  were  to  plough  half  an 
acre  of  land  each,  not  less  than  fire  inches  deep,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  boors  in  the  work.  In  the  aeoond  match,  between 
Mr.  Papprill  (Howards'  improved  iron  plough)  and  Mr.  Luh- 
mar  (Kent's  improved  tumrise),  Mr.  Pappnll  was  also  declared 
tbe  winner.  In  the  third  match,  between  Mr.  John  Lashmar 
and  Mr.  Jamea  Young  (both  Kents  tumrise),  Mr.  T^sshmar 
was  the  winner.  The  iion  plocghs,  with  two  horses,  performed 
the  stipulated  quantity  about  half  an  hour  before  their  compe- 
titors, with  three  hones  and  a  driver.  The  appearance  of  the 
work  done  by  the  iron  ploughs  presented  a  fiur  neater  appear- 
ance than  the  others.  The  Judges  were,  Mr.  Staveley,  Chd- 
sham ;  Mr.  Rutley,  Westerham;  and  Mr.  Searle,  Limpsfield. 

After  tbe  match  the  party  proceeded  to  the  BuH  Inn,  when 
between  thirty  and  forty  sat  down  to  a  subatantial  dinner. 
Mr.  Harrison,  steward  to  L.  Qowtt,  Esq.,  occupied  tbe  chair, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  was  the  tice-chairman.  Amongst  the  eom- 
pany  were  Bfr.  Stavdey,  Mr.  Rutley,  and  Mr.  Searle,  the 
judges ;  Mr.  John  Laabmar  and  Mr.  Papprill,  tbe  competitors ; 
Mr.  John  Howard,  Mr.  B.  Steer,  Mr.  Thomas  Steer,  Mr.  James 
Young,  Mr.  Frederick  Yonng,  Mr.  Patching,  Mr.  Burfield, 
Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Rattray,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  O.  Merchant,  Iftr. 
Rattray,  Jan.,  Mr.  Jeffery,  Mr.  Loreland,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Purrott  (Croydon),  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Pnddefoot,  &e. 

In  the  course  of  the  erening,  on  the  health  of  the  Judges 
being  given,  Mr.  Staveley,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  brother 
Judges,  said,  in  discharging  their  dutiea  they  had  endeafoored 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  He  had  seen  ground  since  he  had 
come  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  the  tumrise  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  iron  plough;  but  as  an  universsl  plough, 
they  (the  Judges)  thought  Howards'  plough  the  best;  and  if 
it  wu  more  used  the  best  results  would  be  aooomplished.  By 
reducing  the  cost  of  growing  com  and  the  expenses  of  cnlti- 


Tating  the  land,  they  wonld  be 
cessfidly  with  other  natioBS.— 
HerM, 


toeompcte  Bonne* 
Jhm  tike  CoKBly 


SPECIFICATIONS     OF    AGRICULTURAL 

PATENTS 

PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PAST  UOVTB, 

[Can  be  had  of  Bennet  Wooderoft,  Esq.,  Great  8esl  Pttest 
Oflke,  by  remittiog  postage  stamps  to  eover  value  and  port- 
age for  snnu  under  Is.,  and  Poat-Offiee  Orders  shore  it 
Single  copies  will  generally  require  tax  stamps,  bat  ose 
pound  weight  ean  be  had  for  them.] 


STEPHEN  HOIiMAN,  Engineer,  Colney  Hatch,  Kiddle. 
aei — ^"Machinery  for  raising  and  forcing  fluids,  Ac,"  No. 
689;  date  1854— prioe  lOd. 

LOUIS  MICHEL  FBANCAIS  DOYERE,  Piofosor  of 
Natursl  History,  Paris,  4,  South-atreet,Pinsbory,  Loados- 
"  Machinery  for  the  purification  of  grain,"  Na  1167;  diU 
1854 — price  Is. 

THOMAS  WALLWORTH,  British  gnm  manahctaicr,  Kii* 
Chester  —  **  Machinery  for  pnrilying  gnu  and  dmug 
flour,"  No.  1792 ;  date  1854-price  lOd. 

PETER  ARMAND.  LE  COMPTE  DE  FONTAIN'E 
MOREAU,  4,  Soutb-stitet,  Finabury,  London— "Pnvv- 
ing  com  and  other  dry  seeds,"  No.  1812;  date  1854-pria 
ls.8d. 

BENJAMIN  HUffTMAYTE,  HocUey-streee,  HooMrtoa* 
Middleaea— "  Metal  Roofing,"  No.  1,968 ;  date  1854- 
prioe  8d. 

FISK  RUSSELIk  Mastaehusetta,  United  Statea-"  MidiiBe 
for  Mowing  Graaa,"  No.  2,458  ;  date  1854-piioe  lOd. 

THOMAS  CRADDOCK,  Engineer,  Fortw^jr  I^Mmdiy,  Pot- 
ter's-lano,  Wedneabury,  Staifordahire — "  Steaai  Sagiaei," 
No.  1,922  ;  date  1854— price  lid. 

PIERRE  ANDRE  DECOSTER,  Cinl  Engineer,  Pini^ 
"Manufacture  of  Sugar,"  No.  1,921 ;  date  1854'pxieelOd. 

"Pomps,"  No. 


JULES  MATHIEU,  Ci?U  Engineer, 
1,896 ;  date  1854— price  8d. 

JOHN  FISHER  WnJiAMS  19,  Artillery.plaoe,  Baabill- 
row—"  Joining  Cast-iron  Tubes,"  No.  1,893;  dste  1854- 
price  6d. 

JEAN  DE  REDON,  CiTil  Engineer,  4,  South  RashaTy- 
street,  London—"  Machinery  for  Reducing  Wood  to  FUm 
for  Paper  Manuiheture,"  No.  1,891 ;  date  1854-piioe  9d. 

JABfES  LAMB  HANCOCK,  Milford  Haren.  PeBbroleihiM 
— "  Machinery  for  Draining  Und/'  No.  1,886 ;  dato  1854 
—price  7d. 

GEORGE  BURCH,  Waltham  Crooa»  Cheahnnt,  Herts- 
"  Manufacture  of  Pulp  from  Wood,**  No.  1,888 ;  date  1854 
— ^price  8d. 

CHA8.  MASCHWrrZ,  Merchant,  Binn]ngham-«''I>iM' 
ment  for  paring  and  aliciBf  frmta  and  roots^"  No.  1S2S ; 
date  1854— price  5d. 
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ISAAC  PIM  TREMBLE,  I).M.,  New  York— "Vcntilatiog 
CoDierfBtorieB,  &e,"  No.  1943 ;  date  1854— price  Od. 

THOMAS  CLOWES,  taddler,  BeTerley.YorUbin—"  Mot- 
tles for  bonea,"  No.  1974 ;  date  1854— price  6d. 

PETER  ROTHWELL  JACKSON,  engineer,  Salford,  Lan- 
cuter— "Meaafactoie  of  Wroaght-Iron  Wheeli/'  No.  1975 ; 
date  1854— price  lOd. 

WM.  NASH  and  JOHN  JEWELL— "Window  Sathei  and 
Framci,"  No.  1988 ;  date  1854— price  5d. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  STANSBTJRY,  17,  Comhai, 
LoodoB— "Punchea  and  Diet,"  No.  1998;  date  1854— 
price  5d. 

MOSES  POOLE,  Afenne-road,  Middleaex— "  Condeniera  of 
Steam  Engines,"  No.  2103 ;  date  1851— price  6d. 

JOHN  WESLEY  HACKWORTH,  engineer,  Prieatgate 
Engine  Worki,  Darlington,  Dorham- "  Steam  Enginea  and 
Connected  Gearing,"  No.  1971 ;  date  1854— price  la.  8d. 

ROBERT  RAWLINSON,  C.E.,  Wettminater-"  Buoyant 
Ball  ValTca  for  Drainage  or  Sewerage  Worka,  Ac,**  No. 
2004;  date  1864-prioe  9d. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION   OF  FARMYARD 

MANURE. 

Sir,— As  yoa  luppreased  a  portion  of  my  Uat  letter 
on  the  plea  that  it  wai  too  complimentary  to  the  con- 
dact  of  yonr  journal  to  have  a  place  in  it,  1  am  driven 
unwillingly  to  the  neceaaity  of  omitting  the  remarka 
which  I  should  1  ike  to  have  made  on  articlea  which  have 
lately  appeared.  I  mnat,  howeTer,  say— for  I  have  an 
object  in  it— that  I  hare  read  them  with  advantage ;  that 
ny  more  practical  bailiff  haa  been  noabla  to  substantiate 
in  objection  againat  them ;  and  that  in  erery  ease  in 
which  we  haTO  carried  yoor  snggestions  into  practice, 
the  resnlta  have  fnlly  equalled  or  surpassed  the  expecta- 
tioQf  raised.  We  have  now  many  experiments  going 
on,  which  hare  been  generally  suggested  by  the  articles 
in  your  paper  or  the  books  which  yon  have  recom- 
mended, and  th«  results  of  which  I  shall  therefore  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  when  realized. 
With  one  exception,  which  seems  almost  of  advantage  in 
uccrtaining  any  ttoamathematical  rule,  there  is  not  a 
principle  invoWed  in  any  leading  article  I  can  remember 
io  your  paper  to  which  I  can  offer  an  objection.  The 
exception  occurred  a  month  since,  when  you  advised  the 
application  of  part  of  the  farmyard  manure  to  the  com 
erop,  and  especially  to  the  wheat  crop.  Now,  taking 
for  granted  that  we  are  both  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  four-course  system,  I  beg  to  differ  from  you ;  and 
think  that  the  best  plan  as  a  principle  is  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  forage  crop,  or  that  half  of  the  farm  which, 
under  the  system  in  question,  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 
I  mast  at  the  same  time  admit  that  my  farm  is  situated 
^  a  district  in  which  I  believe  the  four-course  system 
i>  pursued  u  successfully  as  in  any  other  district  in 
England ;  and  also  that  some,  or  rather  most  of  the  best 
brmers  in  that  district,  do  apply  part  of  their  farmyard 
manure  dtber  to  the  turnip  land  just  before  sowing  bar- 
W  and  seeds,  or  on  the  old  seeds  before  sowing  wheat, 
nd  ooofequMiay  raise  a  proportional  part  of  their 


turnips  either  with  bones  and  ashes,  or  other  drilling 
manures,  and  without  farmyard  manure.    I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  former  of  these  practices,  of  the  two,  militates 
least  againat  the  principle  I  desire  to  adTocate,  as  in  that 
case  the  young  seeds  come  in  for  a  fair  ahare  of  the 
manure  applied.    So  far  I  allow  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  also  manuring  com — ^if  my  principle  can  be  estab- 
lished^the  practice  is  bad.    To  attain  the  former  end, 
I  should  either  top-dress  the  young  seeds  with  a  suitable 
compost  soon  after  harreat,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
prejudice,  or  top-dress  in  spring  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  guano,  salt,  and  superphosphate,  and  perhaps 
gypium  j  of  course  liquid  manure  is  generally  preferable 
where  it  can  be  applied  at  an  expense  proportionate  to 
its  superiority.    The  particular  top-dressing  must  de* 
pend  upon  many  circumstances ',  but  it  is  eyident  that 
where  liquid  manure  is  to  be  applied,  the  time  and  crop 
are  both  suitable.    As  for  the  latter  object,  land,  under 
this  system,  will  grow  as  much  barley  as  the  straw  can 
support,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  has  been  eaten 
on  the  turnip  land  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  in  any 
case  the  only  manure  which  a  com  crop  can  require, 
under  this  system,  is  a  dressing  of  salt,  of  about  4  ewt. 
per  acre,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances.    The 
chemical  law  explanatory  of  the  fact  that  salt  strengthens 
the,  straw  of  grain  crops  is  to  be  found  in  a  Taluable 
paper  signed  '*  Samuel  Parr,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Erpreu  two  weeks  ago,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Farmer*$  Magazine  for  this  month.    The 
fact  I  have  ascertained  myself,  having  first  seen  it 
asserted  about  two  years  ago  in  the  IHfark  Lane  Bxpreet* 
It  will  be  impossible  for  me,  in  the  short  space  which 
can  be  allotted  to  me  in  your  paper,  to  enter  into  the 
reasons  for  pressing  the  general  broad  negative  prin* 
ciple  of  applying  no  farmyard  manure  to  any  crop  which 
is  to  be  sold  off  the  farm,  without  previously  passing  into 
the  live  stock,  nor  to-  any  com  crop  whatever,  whether 
consumed  on  the  farm  or  not.    This  principle  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  basis,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  application 
of  manure,  of  the  soundest  system  of  farming  under  the 
four- course  shift;  or,  in  other  words,  the  way  in  which 
a  given  quantity  to  start  vrith  of  farmyard  manure  will 
pay  the  best  in  the  long  run,  though  as  a  matter  of 
course  it  will  be  at  first  the  most  expensive,  and  will 
probably  not  pay  as  much  as  the  ordinary  plan  for  per- 
haps the  first  four  years.    The  system  here  advocated  if 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  commonly  adopted. 
But  without  attempting  any  argument  at  all  in  its 
favour,    I    believe    the    ordinary  farmer  is   perfectly 
qualified  to  judge  for  himself  which  system  will  suit  hia 
own  particular  circumstances  best ;  and  at  all  events  I 
know  he  will  do  so,  whether  the  arguments  are  also  pre- 
sented or  not,  and  also  that  most  of  them  are  perfectly 
aware  of  all  that  can  be  said  both  for  and  against  it. 
As  I  have,  however,  adduced  one  very  notable  argument 
against  myself,  inciting  the  practice  and  authority  of  the 
beat  farmers  in,  as  things  go,  a  well-farmed  district, 
this  one  argument  I  purpose  in  my  next  to  show  to  be 
fallacious,  which  will  be  very  apparent  when  we  come 
to  conaider  the  obstacles  wldch  at  present  impede  the 
progress  of  sgriculture  in  England,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly prerent  the  prudent  farmer  finom  uilnghii 
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capital  and  sVill  to  1b«  greatest  adfantage.  This  I  in- 
tended to  malce  the  subject  of  my  present  letter,  but 
WAS  led  aside  by  the  remembranco  that  there  was  one, 
and  only  one  point,  on  which  I  oonld  Tenture  to  differ 
from  the  editor  of  the  Mark  Lame  Sjrpre$8  in  all  the 
excf  llent  articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  agrienl- 
tnre  which  I  hate  read  in  that  paper ;  and  I  must 
qualify  my  difference  again  by  stating  that  I  have  as* 
snmed  we  were  both  considering  the  subject  as  to  the 
metliod  of  selling  from  a  given  quantity  of  land  the 
largest  amount  of  farm  stuff  that  that  land  could  pro- 
duce  at  a  profit,  and  not  the  largest  amount  that  a  pru- 
dent farmer  will  ohoose  to  make  that  land  produce  under 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  which  Is,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  lawy  a  very  different  thhi^.    I  need  hardly 


add  what  the  practical  farmer,  for  whom  only  T  am 
writing,  will  at  once  lee  is  the  ireak  point  of  my  lyfteu, 
vis. — ^tbat  there  will  bo  a  total  absence  of  white  tnmipit 
as  I  should  not  admit  Any  turnip  of  a&  inferior  rsak  to 
the  liybrid  into  my  turnip  field,  unleas  there  mn  s  few 
of  Meurs.  Drummoada'  "improved  early  yellow," 
which  can  easily  be  grown  after  a  crop  of  vetehei  hire 
been  mown  and  the  atubble  aheep •eaten  i  ths  bmio 
body  of  the  turnip  break  being  eoenpied  by  what  should 
never  be  le«s  than  30  tons  an  acre  of  the  best  fins  top- 
and-tailed  swedes,  of  which  the  best  1  have  grown  hive 
been  "  the  hardy  green  top,"  supplied  also  bjMetm. 
Drummondi  of  Stirling. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Torkthire,  April  14.'  R.  F. 


KENNINGTON    AGRICULTURAL    AND    CHEMICAL    COLLEGB. 
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The  watery  action  that  has  contributed  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  mineral  tubitance  of  the  earth*!  lurfsce,  could  only  have 
taken  plaee  under  the  irregular  disposition  by  which  that  sarface 
is  characterised,  iovolviDg  those  depressions  and  elevations  con- 
stituting the  sea  basin  and  the  continents  and  islands.  Had 
the  lands  been  all  level,  the  system  of  salutary  change,  nay, 
even  of  nteessary  adaptation  to  tha  requirements  of  organic 
being,  would  have  been  ineomplcte.  The  sources  in  wbieh 
oriKinaltd  the  varied  and  unequal  mountain  ranges,  table  lands, 
slopes,  sod  plains,  are  too  problematieal  to  form  a  auiyeet  of 
discussion  in  the  oeursa  before  us,  in  which  facts  rather  than 
hypotheses  are  to  be  considered.  Gsological  researches  hare 
hitherto  done  little  towards  their  ductdation ;  so  little  indeed, 
that  the  ori^jia  of  those  convulsive  movements  by  which  the 
crust  of  our  globe  is  now  agitated  from  time  to  time  is  a  question 
still  unresolved,  and  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  Tolcanic 
eruptions  are  open  to  varied  explanations,  each  of  them  as 
ptftiisible  and  incontrovertible  as  it  Is  ingenious.  To  actions 
similar  in  their  elhcts  to  these  disturbers  of  recent  periods, 
however,  operating  on  a  scale  more  extended,  and  under  op- 
posing eireumstsnees  diffliring  rather  in  degree  thin  In  fhel, 
may  be  ascribed  all  the  inequalities  that  now  exist,  fWnn  the 
immeasurable  depression  of  ocean  depth  to  the  highiat  moun- 
tain peak  or  ridge* 

Lst  us  now  eonsider  the  operation  of  the  wearing 
procett  on  the  interior  of  the  land,  aa  a  consequenoe 
of  the  irregular  disposition  of  its  surface.  The  con- 
flict between  fluid  and  solid  is  still  the  prime  sgency  by 
which  it  is  effected :  water  is  still  the  active,  the  assailing^ 
earth,  the  passive  and  the  yielding— but  the  action  is  varied ; 
It  is  now  the  fklling  rain  and  hail,  the  trickling  of  the  monn- 
tiin  rill,  and  the  oeeasional  rushing  sweep  of  the  torrent  swollen 
by  the  melthig  of  the  snow,  that  become  the  substitutes  of  the 
ceaselessly  recurring  tides  and  the  ftary  of  the  oeesn  storm. 
But  the  reeults  era  not  less  important,  thoagh  the  forces  are 
weaker  and  their  inflosnce  less  constant  and  extendedi  beeauae 
they  carry  yet  a  step  farther  those  pteHmhisry  arrangemeiitB 
■pea  wbieh  tbo  AdibBinl  of  tho  DiTke  eommandi  •* 


and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  Is  dependent.  Tbcpn* 
cess  is  a  complicated  one.  The  water,  raised  in  the  fom  of 
vapour  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  the  heat  of  the  •oD.tt* 
eending  into  the  npper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  addeoUeetio; 
under  the  fbrm  of  clonds,  it  wafted  by  the  winds  over  enry 
quarter  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  ref^h  by  rafai  sad  dsv  ike 
plants  and  animals  by  Which  it  is  clothed  and  iahabitfd.  V^ 
tare  is  lavish  in  the  quantity  she  provides  |  and  after  ftfttlisi 
the  varions  aeeondary  purposes  of  her  bounty,  the  sapmbas* 
danee  ia  restored  to  the  common  rceervolr  through  the  sisdisn 
of  riveia  s  the  action  of  which  upon  the  land  is  ef  cnensoai 
extent,  and  ita  eommencensent  way  be  traeed  froia  their  mf 
sources.  The  natural  history  of  a  rirer  has  been  gnphicaUy 
written  by  a  late  naturalist  and  geologist,  and  ve  will  tisoe  it 
in  company  with  him,  or  diverging  only  occasioDaUj,  as  Sny 
be  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

The  rains  that  M  upon  the  ridges  and  summits  of  tht 
mountains,  the  dews  that  ate  oondensed  there,  sad  the  not 
that  is  melted,  descend  by  an  infinite  mltaber  of  little  riQi 
along  their  slopes,  earryhig  off  some  portion  of  the  Bsteisb 
of  which  these  ridgee  and  summits  are  eempoaed,  aid  airkisf 
their  courses  by  numerous  small  ehannels  or  gatters.  Ia  tMr 
progrese  downwardai  these  litUe  rille  uniU  in  the  giestcrsBi 
deeper  furrows  with  which  the  surfaees  of  all  sseuStaiBS  srs 
ploughed  up,  run  off  through  the  deep  valleys  thst  iatensel 
the  bottoms  of  the  monatauiB,  and  coUeeting  fton  ail  sides  is 
the  form  of  brawling  brooks  and  torrents,  descend  iato  tke 
more  level  country,  unite  with  other  streams  similarly  prodaced, 
and  eventually  become  rivers.  When  the  snow  melts  or  vbea 
a  storm  takes  place  in  these  elevated  regions,  the  moootsis 
torrents  become  suddenly  swollen,  and  rush  down  the  deeli- 
vities  with  a  violence  and  rapidity  proportioned  to  their  steep- 
ness j  they  dash  against  the  bases  of  the  heeps  of  rocky  ftsf* 
meats,  that,  originally  preeipiuted  from  above  by  tbesctiansf 
fireit  or  previous  storms,  generally  form  the  sides  of  ths  W> 
elevsted  vaUeys,  carrying  with  them  the  pieeea  of  which  thcf 
are  eompoaed,  alreedy  rounded  by  friotion  against  ths  lidcs  sf 
the  mountains  dntiag  their  previeua  daaerntjhntwhishhiflt— 
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■till  itton  taooth  and  poliahtd  by  rabbiof  •gminat  each  otbor 
•■  tha  water  rolls  tban  forward.  In  propoitioo  u  tbe  iwollen 
tomnta  rtach  tbe  mora  larel  Tallayi,  and  tbe  foroe  of  tbcir 
cunenta  bccomai  dimiuUbcdj  or  wben  ibej  arrive  at  more  txr 
paoded  batina  wbieb  allow  their  watera  to  ipread  out,  they 
throw  out  or  leave  upon  their  banks  tbe  larf^est  of  these  stones 
that  they  have  rolled  down;  the  amaller  fragmcnta  are  depo- 
aited  still  lover,  and  generally  nothing  reaches  the  great  caosl 
of  the  rirer.  ezorpt  the  minatcst  pebbles  or  the  impalpable 
partklea  whieh  afterwards  subside  in  the  form  of  sand  or  mud. 
It  often  happens  thst  before  these  streama  unite  to  form  great 
rivers,  tbey  have  to  pass  through  large  and  deep  lakes,  where 
tiiey  deposit  the  mud  oarried  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
wheiioe  their  waters  flow  ont  quite  limpid ;  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, the  bottom  of  the  lake  being  raised  gradually  from  time 
to  tinse,  an  important  change  of  the  locality  is  in  oourie  of 
pioiirfeas. 

The  rivets  in  lower  levels,  and  all  of  the  streams  that  take 
their  rise  in  lower  mountains,  bills,  and  uplands,  produce  effecta 
upon  the  grounds  through  which  they  flow  more  or  less  analo- 
gona  to  those  of  the  torrents  from  the  higher  mountsins. 
When  swollen  by  heavy  rsins  they  undermine  the  bottonu  of 
the  earthy  or  sandy  hois  that  lie  in  their  way,  and  carry  their 
frafpnents  to  be  deposited  upon  the  lower  grounds  which  they 
inundate,  and  that  are  more  or  less  railed  in  height  by  each 
inundation.  When  these  rivers  reach  the  great  lakea  or  the 
aea  in  which  they  terminate,  and  when,  of  course,  that  rapid 
motion  by  which  the  water  is  enabled  to  keep  the  particles 
of  mud  and  sand  in  auspeniioo,  has  nearly  ceased,  these  pir- 
ticles  are  depoiited  at  each  side  of  their  mouths,  where  they 
form  low  grounds,  by  which  the  coasts  or  bsnka  of  the  river 
are  gradually  lengthened  out  into  the  sea  or  lake. 

It  ia  thus  that  we  find  the  mouths  of  moit  large  rivera  bor- 
dered by  eitensive  tracts  of  flat  country,  and  frequently  divided 
by  low  iaiands.  Owing  to  the  oceasionsl  reaemblanee  of  such 
islsnds  in  outlioe  to  tbe  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
repieaented  by  an  equilateral  triangle,  they  have  received  tbe 
general  name  of  Delts,  a  title  originally  bestowed  by  the  ima- 
ginative Greeks  themselves  upon  tbe  low  alluvial  country  of 
Egypt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  kingdom  of  Holland, 
the  Nstberlanda  of  Europe  collectively,  have  been  almost 
wholly  formed  in  the  above  manneri  from  the  ruins  of  more 
elevated  lends,  home  down  by  the  Scheldt,  the  Menie^  the 
Bhin^  and  their  attendant  and  tributary  atraams.  and  depoeited 
at  their  nontha ;  while  perhapa  many  thouaand  timea  the 
quantity  of  aoUd  matter  has  been  csrried  into  the  ocean  depthe 
during  their  formation,  giving  origin  to  a  large  proportion  of 
those  sands  and  ahallowa  which  render  the  navigation  of  the 
German  Oeean  so  difficult  and  daogeroua.  Lower  Egypt  has 
been  prineipally  formed  in  like  manner,  by  tbe  foul,  though 
aaertd  Nile^  earryiog  down  the  ruins  of  the  monntaina  of 
Abyasittia,  and  depositing  them  on  its  confluence  with  the 
Hediterrneean  Bee.  Thue  too  the  infant  t^rritoriea  of  the 
onee  prond  Venice  derived  their  origin  from  the  deep  andrspld 
course  of  tbe  river  Po ;  and  our  own  Thames,  though  a  mere 
Week  in  compariaon,  hu  formed  much  of  the  low  landa  of 
Sseez  and  Kentp  and  would  in  time,  if  ever  its  navigation 
should  be  neglected,  Ibrm  islands  at  ita  mouth,  as  the  Nile, 
the  Rhine,  the  Oangta,  and  aome  hundred  other  rivera  great 
and  email,  have  already  done.  It  is  thus  indeed  thst  much  of 
tbe  mors  reoent  and  uppermost  looae  strata  of  tbe  earth,  the 
atrietly-enlled  alluvial  depoaita  of  modern  geology,  have  been 
aee«mnlftted»  and  the  more  level  psrta  of  ita  nirraoe  sueoea- 
eively  raised. 

6neh  eountries,  however,  while  yet  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe 
if  ttspvolMted  by  pwjentiflBa  ef  higher  laode, 


are  liable  to  occasional  overflowings,  and  tempozary,  if  not  ir- 
remedial  destruction,  during  stormy  weather  and  high  tides— 
this  has  frequently  been  the  caie  along  the  low  coasta  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Slcswick  snd 
Ilolitein,  many  parts  of  which  have  been  at  times  inundated 
by  tbe  ocean.  The  traditions  and  records  of  those  countries, 
indeed,  preserve  the  memory  of  many  dreadful  caUstrophes, 
in  whieh  towns,  villsges,  and  rich  and  populous  districts  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  laid  wute,  with  a  frightful  sacnfioe  of 
human  life,  by  the  sea  aveeping  over  them.  Even  at  present 
much  of  these  lands  is  insecure  wben  strong  winds  and  corre- 
aponding  high  tides  concur  to  raise  the  waters  above  their 
ordinary  level,  which  are  only  kept  out  by  tbe  dykea  or  baaka 
raised  by  the  inhabitants  for  their  protection. 

This  constant  tendency  to  elevation  of  tbe  lower  parte  of 
our  earth'a  anrface  at  the  expense  of  the  higher,  and  consc* 
quent  formation  of  new  lands  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  is  a 
principsl  cause  of  that  gradual  diminution  of  extent  observable 
in  most  lakes  and  inland  sees ;  a  diminution  that,  although  so 
slow  aa  to  have  beeu  at  times  made  a  matter  of  question  by 
some  theoretical  writers,  is  not  the  less  certsin  in  its  effects, 
and  must  at  some  future  period,  however  incalculsbly  distsnt, 
completely  alter  the  present  aspect  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
by  reducing  the  brosd  bssin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river  ^  while  the  thoussnd  torrents  of  Scandinavia  are 
more  rapidly  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire  in  the 
less  extended  bed  of  the  Bsltic.  These  notions  are  not  merely 
visionary,  nor  the  extent  of  the  changes  improbable*  unless  we 
aasume  an  alteration  in  the  lawa  of  nature  and  the  present 
properties  of  matter :  they  are  producing  by  consequences  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  may  in  particular  localities  sometimes 
partisUy  oppose,  nay,  even  apparently  revert,  but  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  check  in  the  plenitude  of  their  sctioo.  That 
check  may  indeed  be  ordained  to  occur;  but  should  it  come  to 
pass,  it  can  only  result  from  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  it  is  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  human  speculation 
to  foresee  or  reason  upon. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Central  Europe, 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  to  the  confines 
of  Asis,  indicates  that  the  present  sea  of  the  Baltic  is  but  tbe 
remnsnt  of  a  vast  body  of  waters,  onee  extending  almost  un- 
interruptedly over  the  eonntries  now  lying  between  the  Dovre- 
fiild  and  the  Urala  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  ether  from  the 
moQutatn  line  induding  the  Alps,  tbe  Carpatbiana,  and  the 
Caucasus,  with  their  aubaidisry  northern  ofiiMts  and  hiU- 
ehstns^  to  the  shoree  of  the  Froaen  or  Aretie  Oeean.  The 
rivera  originating  in  this  lofty  mountain  aystem  have  covered 
eoaeiderable  portiona  of  tbia  great  level  with  alluvial  soil, 
which,  nnder  a  climate  not  aubjeet  to  dtonghta  of  any  long 
eontinnance,  baa  rendered  it  available  to  eoltivation ;  but  the 
vaat  traeta  of  nnredatmed  aandy  heetha  and  moorland  that 
atiU  occupy,  and  indeed  eonstitate;  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
northttn  and  middle  parte  of  Germany,  of  Poland,  and  ol  Buaais, 
tend  to  prove  tbe  fact  that  it  ia  its  great  river  system  alone 
which  has  rescued  nesriy  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  from  a 
condition  of  barrMinesai  only  dUfering  in  degree  proportioned 
to  their  relative  dimatea  from  that  of  the  great  desert  of 
Northern  Africa. 

The  original  oceupatieii  df  the  great  Baropean  plain  by  a 
probably  ahallow  aea  is  too  evident  from  a  variety  of  dreum* 
stsnces  to  admit  of  question,  and  that  even  independently  of 
its  geologicsl  character.  Whoever  regards  the  relative  sitna^ 
tions  of  tbe  Buxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  of  the  Lske  or  Sen 
of  Aral,  together  with  the  state  of  the  countries  indosing 
those  maasee  of  water,  must  admit  the  probability  of  their 
having  bean  at  aome  paat  period  the  dec|^  portiona  of  a  oon- 
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tinaom  oeein.  A  larce  proportion  of  the  dittricti  in  which 
thete  Mai  lie  it  still  a  sandy  desert,  abonndinfi^  in  salt  Ukes 
and  fools,  sod,  where  drj,  more  or  less  incrnsted  with  salt, 
and  containing  bhells  of  species  still  extttlog  in  thf  ir  waters : 
the  land  is  low,  andaroand  the  Caspisn  and  Aral  coniidcrabty 
below  the  present  ocean  level,  the  surface  of  the  former  sea 
being  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  300  feet  lower  thsn  that  of 
the  Mediterranean.  That  the  seas  just  mentioned  had  at  some 
distant  time  a  connexion  with  the  main  ocean  is  farther  evinced 
by  the  abundance  of  seals  that  are  found  upon  their  shores ; 
the  seal  being  an  animal  incapable  of  migration  to  any  distaure 
overland ;  and,  if  so  connected,  it  must  have  been  as  forming 
a  part  of  that  of  which,  as  before  stated,  the  Baltic  Sea  may  be 
regarded  as  a  remnsnt. 

It  is  not  intended  to  maintain  that  the  rivers,  now  pnrsning 
their  meandering  courses  between  the  sedistant  seaa,  have  actu- 
ally formed  by  their  wearing  and  transporting  action  all  cf 
this  intervening  land  that  furnishes  the  subsistence  of  so  many 
nations ;  causes  of  a  totally  different  character  have  probably 
been  in  operation  to  prodnce  its  present  condition  of  surface ; 
but  they  have  contributed  to  render  those  parts  of  it  fertile  that 
are  now,  iu  a  state  of  nature,  either  covered  with  grass  or  forest, 
or,  under  cultivation,  yielding  plsce  to  the  arts  and  industry  of 
msnkind.  How  far  they  msy  have  been  concerned  beyond 
this,  in  regard  to  its  existing  state  of  elevstion  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  ocean,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  chsnge  from  sea  to  dry  land,  extending 
over  millions  of  square  miles,  however  much  it  may  be  owing 
immediately  to  some  uplifting  agency  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  hss  not  been  unaided  by  alluvial  interference ;  indeed^ 
the  mountain  and  the  torrent  provided,  the  remainder  would 
be  a  necesssry  contequence  of  the  Ispse  of  time  alone.  We 
have  only  to  consider  a  few  of  the  circumstances  associated 
with  the  natural  history  of  rivers  during  the  humsn  period, 
to  become  awsre  of  the  vasness  of  their  agency  as  levellers 
and  land  producers.  The  finest  pattlcles  of  earthy  and  organic 
matter  carried  down  into  the  current  of  the  Amason  by  its 
numerous  tributary  streams,  from  the  Andea  of  Pern  and  the 
central  high  lands  of  South  America,  and  held  in  auspension 
during  a  course  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  miles,  dis- 
colour the  watera  of  the  Atlantic  three  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Tlie  Hcang  Ho,  or  Yellow  River  of  China,  was  com- 
puted, by  Sir  George  Staunton,  to  carry  into  the  sea  to  which 
it  gives  name  two  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  its  characteristic 
nud  every  hour ;  and  rivers  of  smaller  sise  and  less  extended 
course  hsve  produced  changea  of  remarkable  charsctrr,  even 
within  the  later  periods  of  history.  The  city  of  Ravenna,  in 
Italy,  a  station  for  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  is  now  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  the  intervening  land, 
chiefly  maritime  marshes,  having  been  formed  since  then  by 
the  current  of  the  little  river  Montone,  one  of  the  drains  of  the 
Apennines.  The  town  of  Adria,  once  a  flourishing  seaport, 
whence  the  Oulf  of  Venice  derived  its  eariy  title  of  Adriatic 
Sea,  is  now  twenty  miles  inland.  The  river  Po  carries  down 
10  mnch  material  from  the  Italian  Alpa,  that,  its  former  over- 
flowings being  hindered  by  embankments,  its  bed  is  now  ele- 
vated above  the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  Ferrara;  while  the 
annual  encroachment  of  land  at  its  mouth  is  computed  to  nar- 
row the  Adriatic  at  the  rate  of  228  feet  per  annnm. 

It  is  not  alone  the  aecnmnlation  of  solid  matter  in  the  bed 
or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  nor  the  collection  of  it  in  the  Delta 
at  its  month,  or  even  the  shallowing  of  the  era  beyond  the 
latter— though  this  is  sufliciently  evident  in  the  Bsltie,the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  snd  other  narrow  and  Isnd-lockeJ  waters — that  in- 
elude  all  the  effects  produced  by  its  flow.  The  occurrence  from 
7«u  to  yett  of  ovoflowings,  arising  from  periodioil  rains  or 


mow  meltings,  carries  similar  matter,  to  dispose  H  over  svrfkeci 
of  varied  extent,  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  plaiaa  and 
valleys  through  which  it  takes  ita  course.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians venerated  their  Nile,  not  only  as  the  fertiliser,  hot  aa  tho 
founder  of  their  territory ;  its  inundations  gradually  raise  the 
valley  over  which  they  spread,  deposilirg  soil  over  the  border- 
ing and  still  encroaching  sand  of  the  Decert ;  and,  in  Northern 
Italy,  the  materisi,  which  through  the  interference  of  man  has 
raised  the  bed  of  the  Po  above  tbeeity  of  Ferrara,  wonld  under 
the  guidance  of  natural  laws  have  oontribntcd  to  the  slower 
but  more  widly^preading  elevation  of  the  low  plains  of  Lob- 
bardy.  The  multiplication  of  aoch  facta  is  unnecessary,  bat 
most  alluvial  deposits  have  owed  more  or  leaa  of  that  after- 
modification  by  which  their  fertility  haa  been  conferred  and 
maintained,  to  the  continuance  of  auch  action  during  perioda 
long  subKqnent  to  their  formation ;  an  action  that,  eommen- 
eing  with  the  earliest  exiitence  of  mountain  rangea  and  sun- 
raised  vapour,  was  a  necesury  prelude  to  the  appearance  of 
tenestriai  vegetation. 

The  extent  of  these  inundations  is  in  many  instances  enor- 
mous, especially  in  tropical  districts — those  of  the  Parana,  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plate,  cover  86,000  square 
miles  in  Paraguay  with  an  annual  flood ;  and  though  eatinatea 
of  this  kind  must  always  be  uncertain  and  difllcnlt  to  form 
unlets  upon  a  distant  average,  the  extent  of  country  periodical- 
ly laid  under  water  by  those  of  the  Amsaon  and  the  Miastsaippi, 
and  of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  other  large  rivers 
of  Southern  Asia,  mu&t  be  proportionally  greet.  Independent 
of  such  circumstaooea,  and  diffusing  river  infloenee  and  silt 
depoaita  over  a  wider  range,  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that 
streams,  whether  mighty  as  those  mentioned,  or  insignificant  ma 
brooks,  are  liable  to  alter  their  courses  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes ;  leaving  dry  portiona  of  their  original  beda,  and  occu- 
pying new  ones — changes,  which  in  course  of  time,  <rften  lead 
to  a  total  diversion  of  the  current.  The  wearing  away  of  the 
base  of  a  hill,  the  dislodgement  of  a  mass  of  rock  firom  its  aide, 
or  the  giving  way  of  a  part  of  ita  alope  or  declivity — accidents 
of  not  uufrequent  ooeurrenoe — may,  by  apparently  alight  alter- 
ation, occuion  snch  a  catastrophe,  and  by  so  doing  cover  with 
alluvium  parte  originally  free  from  auch  deposit.  That  aimilar 
phenomena  have  been  reiterated  from  perioda  of  incalculable 
distance,  geological  researchea  render  evident ;  from  the  era 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  coal  meaaures  downwards  toonrown. 
such  chaog^s  have  prevailed,  and  have  aasuredly  operated  at 
times  on  a  scale  of  vastness  almost  inconceivsble  by  those  who 
hsve  only  witnessed  recent  events  of  the  kind  or  read  of  them 
in  history.  But  even  at  present,  possibilities  exist  of  the  mani- 
festation of  inland  water  action,  that  might  rival  or  even 
outvie  the  fabled  delnge  of  Deucalion,  and  materially  modify 
the  aspect  of  a  vast  continent.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  of 
which  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  may  be  regarded  only 
as  so  many  huge -chasms  in  its  channel,  traverses  a  lofty  table- 
land, rising  by  a  ancoeasion  of  terracea  from  the  baaia  of  the 
Atlantic.  These  lakes,  in  extent  and  depth  fresh-water  seaa. 
occupy  the  higher  parts  of  this  elevated  diatrict.  The 
surface  of  the  largest  —  Lake  Superior  —  ia  estimated 
to  be  611  feet  above  the  level  of  the  oeeao,  and  with 
the  other  two  great  npper  lakes,  the  Michigan  and  the 
Huron,  covers  an  extent  of  70,000  or  80,000  rquare  miles  : 
they  have  an  average  depth  of  800  or  900  feet,  and  theanrfisca 
of  their  waters  ia  more  than  300  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Miasissippi — which  ia  thns,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent,  liable  to  a  deluge  far  mora  devas- 
tating than  any  natural  convulsion  recorded  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah  alone  excepted.  Should 
an  earthquake  shatter  the  rocky  ridge  by  which  the  lake 
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■re  at  pmeat  upheld,  or  vere  it  inddenly  to  labtide,  a  body 
of  vatcr,  more  than  800  feet  deep  and  upwards  of  70,000 
iqoare  milea  io  tnrface,  would  sweep  the  whole  central  portion 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  it 
true  that,  aaaodated  with  the  poasibility  in  quettioo,  the  pro- 
bability of  a  sudden  diicharj^e  of  the  water  by  a  disruption  or 
iubaidence  of  the  whole  ridge  at  once,  is  opposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary more  gradual  occurrence  of  such  disturbances;  but, 
waifing  all  speculation  on  thii  point,  while  the  pouibillty  re- 


mains, we  have  before  ns  an  example  of  what  the  wstcr  accu' 
mulated  in  the  channel  of  a  tingle  river  might  accomplish, 
under  certain  contingeociea  which  the  known  instability  of  the 
earth's  surface  forbids  us  to  despite  or  to  regard  as  chimercail. 
Thus  may  the  mechanical  power  of  water  be  clasked  as  a 
principal  agent,  not  ooly  in  the  original  preparation  of  the  crust 
of  our  globe  for  the  purposes  of  organic  life,  but  in  modifyiug 
it  from  time  to  time  to  the  renewal  of  its  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction. 


CUMBERED    GROUND,— THE    PROSPECT    BRIGHTENS. 


I  showed  ia  my  last  communication  how  the 
major  part  of  the  evening  was  employed ;  now  let 
us  talk  about  the  concluding  exercise. 

The  adults  assembled  by  Mr.  S.  were  innocent 
enough  of  the  science  of  Numbers.  There  was  one 
exception,  however,  in  the  person  of  a  master  car- 
penter who  attended.  Save  him,  not  a  man 
amongst  them,  the  first  evening,  d>uld  do  more 
than  distinguish  one  number  from  another.  This 
was  raw  material,  certainly.  The  whole  school  was 
at  first  thrown  into  one  class ;  but  subsequently 
the  quick  pushed  a-head,  and  left  the  slow  behind, 
thus  naturally  forming  two  classes. 

My  friend  found  it  necessary  to  commence  with 
Numeration.  This,  as  taught  in  the  usual  way,  is 
very  puzzling  to  the  order  of  mind  he  had  to  deal 
with.  But  he  contrived  a  much  simpler  plan,  and 
enabled  the  men  to  write  down  with  accurate  dis- 
patch any  numerical  amount  that  he  might  dictate 
to  them. 

I  can  scarcely  introduce  it  here  ;  but  a  little 
thought,  one  would  imagine,  must  suggest  the 
method  to  any  ordinary  mind.  This  ability  of  the 
men  to  write  thus  from  dictation  very  much  facili- 
tated the  evening's  work.  Suppose  Mr.  S.  walking 
up  and  down  the  room,  dictating  line  by  line  a  long 
addition  sum,  peeping  now  and  then  over  the 
shoulder  of  one  and  another  to  see  that  the  figures 
are  correctly  placed.  At  the  close  of  each  line  he 
advances  to  the  black  board,  and  writes  the  line, 
by  which  means  all  may  see  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong. 

The  advantage  of  this  course  is  evident;  for 
both  the  ear  is  accustomed  to  the  sound,  as  well  as 
the  eye  to  the  arrangement,  and  form  of  figures,  and 
large  amounts. 

In  order  to  show  the  practical  good  resulting 
from  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  so  soon  as  he  could, 
he  deviated  from  the  general  routine ;  having 
grounded  the  men  well  in  Simple  Addition,  he  ad- 
vanced by  one  step  to  Compound  Addition. 

This  politic  movement  raised  the  poor  fellows 
vastly  in  their  own  esteem,  showed  them  the  use  of 
their  application^  and  gave  them  a  tenfold  desire  to 


progress.    As  Mr.  S.  went  forward,  he  found  the 
benefit  of  having  given  the  men  a  thorough  under- 
standing at  the  onset  of  the  principles  of  Numera* 
tion.    The  consequence  was  that  the  four  primary 
rules  were  cleared  by  the  large  proportion  of  the 
class  in  the  course  of  sixteen  evenings,  or  in  about 
thirteen  hours — backed,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered,  by  the  most  untiring  application  at  home. 
Many  a  morning,  on  meeting  his  labourers,  Mr.  S. 
has  learned  from  one  and  another  that  the  midnight 
oil  has  been  burnt  freely,  or  that  repose  has  been 
invaded  by  formidable  columns  of  figures !    One 
good  result  he  had  the  gratification  to  ascertain, 
that  their  exercises  kept  the  men  from  their  old 
habits  of  intemperance.     Those  who  had  families, 
taught  their  children  from  night  to  night  what 
they  themselves  had  acquired.    The  evenings  were 
thus  anticipated* with  pleasure,  and  passed  in  a  spe- 
cies of  quiet  and  refining  happiness.     Many  a  wife 
and  many  a  mother  looked  to  my  friend  with  a 
grateful  blessing  for  the  change  that  had  come  to  her 
husband,  or  her  boy.    Nor  did  the  change  stop  with 
the  husband  or  the  son — the  girls  caught  the  fever  ; 
and  the  toives  were  nut  content  to  be  outstripped 
by  their  husbands  or  their  children.     One  woman, 
whose  son  attended  the  adult  class,  remarked  to 
Mr.  S. :  "You  cannot  think  how  pleasantly  we  spend 
our  evenings,  now  compared  with  what  we  used  to 
do,  the  girls  and  their  father  getting  the  lesson 
you  give  my  John  ;  my  man  quite  counts  on  his 
evenings  at  home,  and  neither  he  nor  the  girls 
would  miss  one  of  them  be  it  ever  so."    Such, 
good  reader,  are  the  humanizing  efi^ects  of  educa- 
tion :  it  needs  not  that  you  are  a  rich  man,  but  that 
you  have  a  heart  for  the  work. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  anything  fur- 
ther with  respect  to  the  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic, 
except  it  may  be  to  advise  that  the  practical  bearing 
of  each  rule  upon  their  oum  little  affairs  be  shown 
to  them.  For  instance,  suppose,  before  they  go  for 
the  night,  such  questions  as  the  following  are  written 
upon  the  board,  for  them  to  copy,  and  solve  at 
home : — 

If  each  person  consume         lbs.  of  bread  in  a 
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year,  how  much  will  the  whole  family  consume^ 
and  what  will  it  cost  at        per  lb.  ? 

Give  the  number  of  acres  of  the  parish,  and 
population — how  much  to  an  acre :  number  of 
houses — how  many  in  a  house  ? 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831 ,  was  1,040 ; 
at  the  census  of  1841  it  had  increased  7  per  cent. ; 
at  the  census  of  1851  it  had  increased  5^  percent. 
What  is  it  at  present  ? 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  ought  to  be 
at  school ;  but  there  are  only  fifteen  per  cent. 
How  many  are  there,  and  how  many  absent  who 
ought  to  be  there  ? 

None  of  the  men  you  will  collect  in  such  schools 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  in  this  way.  This 
kind  of  question  is  very  suggestive,  and  in  various 
ways  opens  the  mind. 

With  respect  to  the  method  of  teaching  writing, 
I  should  say  it  is  better  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
until  the  hand  gets  pretty  much  formed,  to  keep  to 
the  slate.  Hands  unaccustomed  to  use  lighter 
tools  than  spades,  forks,  and  shovels,  make  sad 
work  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  The  slate  is, 
moreover,  less  expensive.  Make  a  beginning  with 
large  letters,  the  lines  being  one  and  a-half  or  two 
inches  apart.  This  opens  the  hand,  and  in  time 
affords  steadiness.  Single  letters  fiist;  then  diffi- 
cult combinations  of  two  or  three  letters.  The 
proper  formation  of  the  letters  should  be  traced 
over  the  writer's  copy,  and  under  his  eye.  But  it  is 
needless  for  mc  to  be  so  minute. 

A  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
scsfiion,  if  I  may  so  term  the  winter  course,  Mr.  S. 
received  a  most  surprising  and  gratifying  proposcil 


from  the  master  carpenter,  of  whom  1  have  Bpoken 
as  having  attended  the  adult  class  the  first  winter, 
It  was  in  writing,  and  to  the  following  effect:— 

**  Sir,— I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  kindosH  m 
having  helped  me  on  so  well  U$t  wintert  with  my  ram. 
ming  particaUrly,  as  it  bus  been  of  great  use  to  me  thii 
aammer  in  my  contract  work.  I  have  been  thioklog 
that,  as  yon  don't  teach  any  lads  ander  flfteen^And 
there  are  a  great  many  under  that  age  who  want  to  come 
— whether  I  might  not  try  and  prepare  them,  u  I  may 
call  it,  for  you.  My  room  is  a  good  size,  and  I  hare  do 
family,  and  I  could  do  it.  They  would  be  willbg  to 
pay  a  penny  a  night  for  candles  and  fire,  sad  I  would 
give  them  my  time  in  welcome,  if  I  could  anyhow  help 
on  the  good  work  yon  have  begun. 

**  Your  recpectful  and  obedient  Bervant." 

This  proposal  was  joyfully  accepted.  '*  This  is 
just  what  I  want,"  said  Mr.  S.  to  me :  *'  I  want  to 
stimulate  the  poor  to  help  the  poor.  I  want  not  to 
break  down  the  principle  of  self-reliance,  but  to 
build  it  up — not  to  stamp  out  the  vegetation  of  in- 
dependence, l)ut  tb  cultivate  it.  Hand  to  them 
weapons,  or  teach  to  them  the  use  of  those  weapons 
they  already  have,  and  the  poor  will  work  out  their 
own  emancipation.  Our  forefathers,  the  ancient 
Britons,  once  hunted,  chewed  acorns,  and  burrowed 
for  protection  against  inclement  weather,  above 
those  mines  of  Shropshire  and  Wales  where,  in 
unsmelted  ore,  lay  the  latent  vigour  of  England's 
commercial  maturity  ;  but  when  the  Romans  came 
they  pointed  to  the  iron,  and  behold  the  steam- 
engine — to  copper,  and  behold  the  electrical  girdle 
that  soon  will  bind  the  world — to  coal,  and  behold 
the  extended  sway  of  this  small  island,  a  very 
miracle  to  itself!'' 


^'PROPERTY    HAS    ITS    DUTIES    AS    WELL    AS    ITS    RIGHTS." 


The  motto  which  heads  our  page,  that  "pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  is  co- 
existent with  the  period  in  which  we  live,  and  is 
one  that  demands  both  our  acknowledgment  and 
support. 

In  propounding  this  axiom,  we  are  induced  to  in- 
quire how  far  it  is  carried  out ;  these  established 
principles  of  action  beingacknowledged  on  all  hands, 
but  at  the  samejime  receiving  little  attention  or 
support  individually,  and  thus  becoming  almost  a 
dead  letter  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 

The  landed  interest  of  this  country  is  represented 
by  a  class  of  men  unknown  on  the  continent.  Our 
proprietors  of  many  thousands  of  acres  are  totally 
different  from  the  Russian  noble  who  sways  a  terri- 
tory, or  of  the  French  landed  proprietor  of  a  dozen 
statute  acres.  Capital  in  this  country  effects  its  ob- 


ject by  being  subdivided,  corresponding  with  what 
is  carried  out  by  our  mechanical  appliances  and 
manufacturing  departments.  The  article  first 
roughly  forged,  is  then  hammered  into  form,  and 
afterwards  finished  by  various  hands,  each  work- 
man having  his  own  department  and  his  own 
task  assigned  him  to  fulfil ;  so  the  capitalist,  as 
proprietor,  invests  his  proportion  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estate,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  capital  of  others,  improves  it  still  further. 
The  farmer  pays  as  rent  such  a  sum  by  way 
of  compensation  as  will  yield  a  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  the  outlay  and  the  improvements; 
this  he  does  either  by  agreement  reduced  to  writing, 
called  a  lease,  or  by  becoming  tenant  from  year  to 
year;  and  depending  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  written  undertaking  for  a  stated  term,  and  in 
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the  Mcond  upon  a  tenancy,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
legal  and  customary  reetrictione  that  may  be  deter* 
nuaed  upon  a  aix-monthe'  notice. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  how  far  the 
present  system  of  leasing  land  is  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  community  at  large;  and  will  then 
examine  how  far  the  system  of  a  yearly  tenancy  is 
conducive  to  the  same  object. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  farmer  should  have  security 
for  the  capital  that  he  is  about  to  embark  in  the 
improvement  of  an  estate,  and  thus  be  enabled,  in 
the  words  of  the  tables,  to  ascertain  how  long  it 
will  take  to  recover  it  again,  with  fair  interest  and 
sufficient  remuneration  for  his  management  and 
trouble.  This  determined  upon,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, after  having  determined  the  annual  payment 
by  way  of  rent,  to  fix  the  term  of  years  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  before-stated  object ;  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  hindrance  or  obstructions  he  may 
meet  with,  such  as  the  preservation  of  game,  the 
growth  of  timber,  or  inadequate  buildings  and 
roads,  should  form  an  important  item  in  his  calcula- 
tions, for  to  whatever  extent  they  exist,  so  much 
proportionably  will  they  diminish  the  amount  he 
ought  to  pay  by  way  of  rent.  But,  we  fear,  these 
items  are  too  frequently  overlooked  by  tenants  in 
the  first  instance,  or  not  estimated  at  their  true 
value. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  the  covenants  become 
the  next  serious  item  \vith  which  he  will  have  to 
contend,  and  which  frequently  act  so  prejudicially 
to  his  interest  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  by  his  occupation,  and  at 
the  same  tinae  are  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
or  beneficial  to  the  landlord  to  retain  ;  but  because 
they  may  have  been  framed  a  century  ago,  are  still 
retained,  as  any  other  appendage  is  retained  to  the 
estate,  more  by  reason  of  their  antiquity  than 
utility,  or  by  the  stupid  adherence  of  some  town 
lawyer  who  may  act  as  agent,  and  may  not  know 
the  common  application  of  the  terms  he  uses,  or 
the  nature  of  the  covenants  he  introduces. 

The  rent,  the  term  of  years,  the  landlord's  re- 
servations as  to  re-entry  and  cutting  timber,  &c., 
we  need  not  dwell  upon,  but  come  at  once  to  the 
pith  of  the  question — to  what  extent  the  landlord 
requires  to  be  protected  from  bad  management  or 
malicious  injury  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and 
then  how  that  may  be  best  cfifected,  so  as  not  to 
impede  his  free  action  or  prevent  his  making  the 
most  of  his  occupation. 

Nearly  all  old  leases  stipulate  for  the  consump- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  green  crops  upon  the  pre- 
mises ~they  stipulate  'klso  for  the  consumption  of 
all  the  hay  and  straw,  as  well  as  for  the  expenditure 


of  the  manure  arising  therefrom,  upon  such  por- 
tions of  the  farm  as  most  require  it. 

This  might  have  been  proper  fifty  years  ago,  but 
under  the  present  improved  system  of  farming  the 
case  is  entirely  altered,  or  reversed.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  farm  near  a  railway,  or  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  where  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
mangold  wurzel,  vetches,  straw,  hay,  might  all  be 
sold  at  prices  treble  in  amount  that  which  could  be 
realised  if  consumed  upon  th^  farm.  For  instance, 
take  one  acre  of  Swede  turnips  or  mangold  Wurzel, 
assumed  at  20  tons.  This  in  many  instances  would 
realize  £20 ;  whereas  the  mere  feeding  value  would 
not  exceed  £6,  and  the  utmost  return  in  manure, 
when  combined  with  the  straw  of  the  farm,  would 
not  be  suflicient  to  produce  an  equal  quantity  in 
the  succeeding  year;  but,  if  sold,  the  surplus 
money  so  obtained  would  produce  manure  sufficient 
to  obtain  a  yield  of  like  quantity  per  acre  from 
seven  acres,  and  thereby  enable  the  farmer  to  ex- 
tend his  operations,  and  improve  his  land  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent. 

In  nearly  all  modem  leases  the  tenant  has  a 
reservation  enabling  him  to  sell  bay  and  wheat- 
straw  to  a  limited  extent,  upon  his  bringing  back 
in  manure  the  presumed  equivalent  supposed  to  be 
abstracted  from  the  farm.  If  this  mode  has  been 
found  to  work  beneficially  as  regards  hay  and 
straw,  why  has  it  not  been  extended  to  the  root 
and  green  fodder  crops  of  the  farm  ?  What  differ- 
ence would  it  make  to  the  landlord  whether  the 
tenant,  by  not  consuming  his  roots,  might  thereby 
abstract  sufEcient  manure  to  supply  an  acre  of  land, 
or  whether  he  had  sold  those  roots  and  purchased 
another  description  of  manure  of  treble  the  value  ? 
So  of  straw  and  hay :  both  these  articles  usually 
sell  at  more  than  double  what  they  are  worth  to 
consume  upon  the  farm.  If  a  ton  of  straw  worth 
30d.  in  the  market  is  only  worth  lOs,  to  consume, 
and  a  ton  of  hay  worth  £4  lOs.  is  worth  only  45s., 
and  the  manure  produced  from  the  first  is  worth 
5s.,  and  from  the  latter  is  worth  10s„  would  it  not 
be  more  beneficial  to  both  parties  if  double  the 
quantity  of  manure  in  money  value  be  brought 
upon  the  farm,  that  would  efifect  an  infinitely  larger 
amount  of  profit,  than  to  suffer  the  present  disad- 
vantageous system  to  be  continued  ?  Circum- 
stances have  so  altered  the  position  of  the  farmer, 
that  he  is  now  able  to  obtain  manure  of  such  highly 
concentrated  pov/er  that  carriage  has  become  a  mere 
item  of  expense.  In  the  instance  last  mentioned,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  tenant  obtains  only  two  loads 
of  manure  back  upon  his  farm,  worth  10s,  for  each 
load  of  hay  and  straw,  that  might  have  been  sold ; 
but  if  expended  in  guano,  the  surplus  amount,  over 
and  above  the  feeding  value,  would  have  produced 
more  than  sufficient  to  restore  the  whole  of  the 
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crop  withdrawn^  and  also  to  assist  in  producing  an 
increased  quantity  upon  other  additional  acres. 

As  our  space  will  not  enable  us  to  enter  more 
fuUy  into  other  covenants  of  the  lease,  we  shall  for 
the  present  merely  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  these  observations  upon  the 


consideration  of  both  landlords  and  tenants,  as  we 
feel  assured  that  as  rational  men  they  will  only 
need  to  be  shown  on  which  side  their  true  intereit 
lies,  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to 
bring  them  to  feel  that  "  property  not  only  has  iti 
rights,  but  its  duties." 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

APRIL. 

For  the  time  of  year,  the  weather  of  this  month 
has  been  extremely  cold.  Very  little  moisture 
having  fallen  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
vegetation  has  made  but  little  progress ;  and  the 
crops  are  therefore  extremely  backward,  even  in 
the  most  favoured  localities.  From  the  fact  that 
the  present  appearance  of  the  fields  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
great  loss  of  the  wheat  plant  has  resulted  from  the 
comparative  severity  of  the  weather,  and  that  large 
breadths  of  land  must,  consequently,  be  resown 
with  another  crop.  It  is  quite  true  that  instances 
have  been  met  with,  in  which  re-ploughing  has  been 
found  necessary ;  but  they  are  so  extremely  rare  that 
they  must  fail  to  exercise  any  material  influence  upon 
the  aggregate  production.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  wheat  crop  now  above  ground  is  looking  quite 
as  well  as  ought  to  be  expected,  considering  the  late 
long  and  most  severe  winter ;  and  that  there  are, 
therefore,  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  this  year's 
crop  will  be  small.  Unquestionably,  the  breadth 
of  land  now  under  wheat  culture  is  tn  excess  of 
1854,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  an  exten- 
sive and  most  productive  season  in  that  respect. 
All  out-door  labours  are  now  well  advanced  ;  and 
the  sowing  of  most  spring  corn  will,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  to  a  close  quite  as  early  as  in  the  general 
run  of  years. 

The  transactions  in  most  kinds  of  grain  have 
been  very  moderate,  but  the  changes  in  prices  have 
not  been  to  say  important.  From  abroad  only 
limited  supplies  have  reached  us  ;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  consumption  has,  consequently,  been  met  by 
our  own  growers.  There  is,  we  perceive,  some  in- 
terest excited  on  the  subject  of  the  supplies  of 
wheat  and  other  articles  now  in  the  hands  of  the  far- 
mers. Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drain  upon  them, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  still 
aeasonably  large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  This  is 
a  point  of  serious  importance  at  this  time,  because 
it  is  quite  evident  that  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position 
to  draw  any  supplies  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
United  States ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that, 
as  the  Conference  at  Vienna  is  broken  up  without 


leading  to  any  peaceable  solution  of  the  Eatteni 
question,  no  direct  imports  of  wheat  can  possibly 
take  place  from  Russia ;  whilst  the  near  cootineDtal 
shipments  are  expected  to  be  very  moderate. 
Operating  upon  these  features  in  the  trade,  dealers 
generally  have  purchased  with  extreme  caodon; 
yet  the  supplies  have  somewhat  steadily  passed  into 
consumption.  The  stocks  of  barley,  oats,  beaoF, 
and  peas  in  the  rick-yards  are  considered  to  be  in 
excess  of  1854  at  this  period.  There  is  one  feature 
which  has,  to  some  extent,  interfered  with  the  com 
trade — viz.,  the  large  supplies  of  potatoes  which 
have  continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
various  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  really  in- 
ferior qualities  have  been  on  offer.  The  moderate 
rates  at  which  they  have  been  selling,  and  their  ex- 
tremely good  condition,  have  been  productive  of 
large  sales ;  consequently,  the  consumption  of 
bread  has  been  diminished  to  some  extent.  There 
have  been  scarcely  any  arrivals  from  abroad,  but 
the  demand  has  been  easily  met. 

The  lambing  season  has  gone  off  extremely  well, 
consideriug  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  hsTe 
been  very  few  dead  lambs  this  season,  and  the  sup- 
plies exhibited  in  most  of  the  large  coodumiog 
markets  have  been  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  to  those 
of  last  season,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the 
best  on  record. 

The  seed  trade  generally  has  not  been  to  say 
brisk,  if  we  except  the  demand  for  some  agricultural 
seeds.  Linseed,  the  imports  of  which  have  been 
very  extensive,  though,  of  course,  chiefly  from 
India,  has  fallen  in  price;  yet  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  change  in  the  value  of  cakes.  The 
latter  have  sold  steadily,  though  the  amount  of 
business  doing  in  them  has  not  been  exteosire. 
The  supply  of  rough  fat  produced  of  late  has  been 
good.  This  has  had  some  influence  upon  the  tal- 
low market,  which  has  advanced,  as  there 
is  the  possibility  of  Russian  produce  being  shortly 
placed  under  a  severe  restriction.  Rough  fat— 
which  in  April  1854  was  selling  at  38.  7}^.  per 
8  lbs.,  has  been  quoted  at  2s.  7id.  to  28. 0d. 
per  8  lbs. 
Very  small  quantities  of  guano  contimie  to 
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arrive,  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  has  ruled  very 
active,  at  extreme  rates.  Other  manures  have  sold 
steadily,  at  full  quotations.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  27*000  tons  of  guano  are  now  on  passage 
from  Callao.  The  greater  portion,  however,  has 
been  sold  for  arrival. 

As  the  next  series  of  colonial  wool  sales  will 
commence  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  wool  trade  has 
been  in  a  most  depressed  state :  indeed,  so  few 
transactions  have  taken  place  that  the  quotations 
have  been  almost  nominal.  The  new  clip  of 
English  is  proving  large. 

The  supplies  of  both  hay  and  straw  have  con- 
tinued good,  and  the  demand  has  ruled  steady,  at 
full  prices.  Meadow  hay  has  sold  at  £2  158.  to 
£5 :  clover  ditto,  £3  5s.  to  £6 ;  and  straw,  £1  4s. 
to  £1  lOs.  per  load. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Bbeep  which  have  been  on  sale  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  leading  markets,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that 
a  great  want  of  keep  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  some 
of  our  large   flock  districts.    The  weight  of  most 
breeds  has  materially  fallen  off;  nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  any  additions  to  our  supplies  from  the 
continent,  prices  have  ruled  high  and  remunerative. 
As  regards  the  beasts,  however,  there  has  been,  if 
anything,  an  improvement  in  them ;  and  (he  fine 
condition  in  which  those  from  Norfolk  have  arrived 
in  the  metropolis,  has  elicited  the  marked  enco- 
miums of  the  butchers.    Their  weight  has  been 
unusually  heavy,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Scots 
and  shorthorns  have  carried  a  large  quantity  of 
internal  fat.     So  far  they  have  been  profitable ;  yet 
butchers  generally  loudly  complain  of  high  prices 
and  long  credits.    The  present  position  of  the 
trade  in  fat  stock  is  one  singularly  important,  and 
it  is  calculated  to  have  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance upon  future  value.  The  great  question  which 
requires  consideration  is — will  present  rates  be 
maintained  during  the  remainder  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Norfolk  '^ season"?    Evidently  there 
has  been  a  great  drain  of  stock  from  that  county 
for  several  months,  and  we  have  nearly  overcome 
those  commercial  difficulties  which  have  seriously 
interfered  with  wages,  consequently  with  the  con- 
suming powers  of  the  artizans  and  their  families, 
whilst  we  may  remark  that  we  have  a  very  strong 
impression  that  the  importations  of  live  stock  from 
Holland  will  continue  to  exhibit  a  gradual  decrease, 
notwithstanding  that  our  quotations  are  most  tempt- 
ing ones.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  home  produc- 


tion is  not  likely  to  exceed  consumption,  and  that  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  good  beasts  and  sheep 
exists  in  Holland,  owing  to  the  large  sales  effected 
in  that  country,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  for 
the  French  markets.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  value  of  stock  in  this  country — assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  demand  continues  good — will 
be  well  supported  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 
It  is  stated  that  we  shall  receive  more  than  our 
usual  supplies  from  the  northern  grazing  districts 
during  the  last  five  months  of  the  season. 

The  health  of  the  stock  in  most  counties  has 
continued  satisfactory ;  indeed,  scarcely  any  serious 
cases  of  foot-rot  in  sheep  have  come  under  notice. 

As  regards  the  actual  state  of  the  trade  in  Smith- 
field,  we  may  intimate  that  it  has  continued  tolera- 
bly steady,  and  that  prices,  though  they  have  shown 
a  disposition, to  fluctuate,  have  been  fairly  supported. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  owing  to  the  back- 
ward state  of  vegetation  and  the  coldness  of  the 
weather,  the  lamb  trade  was  very  dull;  but  it 
steadily  improved  towards  its  close,  and  prime 
Down  lambs  were  worth  7s.  per  8lbs.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  sheep  have  come  to  hand  out  of  the 
wool.  They  have  sold  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  Slbs. 
heneath  those  in  the  wool.  The  show  of  foreign 
stock  has  been  very  limited,  and  the  following  are 
the  imports  into  London : — 

Head. 

Beasts < ,     2,086 

Sheep 1,308 

Calves 859 

Pi«B - 

Total 4,253 

In  the  corresponding  month  in  1854,  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  4,760 ;  in  1853,  to  14,787; 
in  1852,  to  5,444;  in  1851,  to  10,289;  in  1850, to 
4,667 ;  in  1849,  to  3,810 ;  in  1848,  to  5,391 ;  and  in 
1847,  to  5,826  head. 

The  following  are  the  total  supplies  of  stock 
exhibited  and  disposed  of  in  Smithfield  : — 

Head. 

Beasts  • 18,172 

Cows 385 

Sheep  and  lambs 111,990 

Calves 1,548 

Pigs    »... 2,725 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  amounted  to  10,200 
Scots  and  shorthorns ;  from  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, 2,800  of  various  breeds ;  and  from  Scotland, 
1,280  horned  and  polled  Scots,  chiefly  the  latter  per 
railway  and  steamers. 
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highest  quotation  for  white  wheat  was  808.,  and 
that  of  red  wheat  708.  per  qr.  in  Mark- lane.  In 
nearly  all  the  agricultural  markets  held  during  the 
week  a  good  steady  demand  was  experienced  for 
wheat:  generally  the  best  samples  commanded 
about  l8.  per  qr,  advance;  the  supply  being  about 
as  much  as  the  millers  required  for  their  local 
demand,  with  little  left  to  send  away  to  distant 
markets. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  forward  at  the 
second  Monday's  market  in  Mark-lane  was  again 
short  from  Essex  and  Kent,  with  little  offering 
from  distant  counties:  the  town  millers  took  it 
off  steadily  at  about  previous  rates;  whilst  for 
foreign  samples  the  demand  was  limited  :  the 
recent  arrivals  of  soft  *  qualities  were  offered  on 
rather  lower  terms,  not  being  such  as  our  millers 
required;  these  go  principally  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  starch,  and  are  no  great  favourite  with 
them.  The  imports  consisted  of  444  qrs.  from 
Antwerp,  52  qrs.  from  Dordt,  208  qrs.  from 
Frederickshaven,  393  qrs.  from  Hamburg,  2,012 
qrs.  from  Harlingen,  565  qrs.  from  Havre,  700  qrs. 
from  Requejada,  122  qrs.  from  Rotterdam,  and  30 
qrs.  from  Uddevalla ;  making  a  total  of  4,526  qrs., 
against  24,351  qrs.  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  The  London  average  registered  72s.  9d.  on 
4,682  qrs.  The  returns  were  98,982  qrs.  at  68s. 
5d.,  against  36,628  qrs.  at  73s.  5d.  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year,  thus  keeping  up  a  good  deli- 
very and  showing  the  superior  yield.  There  was 
no  variation  in  the  quotation  of  the  top  prices,  80s. 
for  white  and  70s.  per  qr. :  each  of  these  must  be 
considered  to  weigh  63lbs.  per  bushel,  and  both  in 
prime  condition.  The  tone  of  trade  from  the  me- 
tropolis was  assumed  in  all  the  country  markets, 
and  little  variation  occurred  in  the  value  of  any 
description  of  wheat ;  the  millers  were,  however, 
the  principal  buyers. 

With  the  continued  monotonous  advices  from 
Mark-lane,  and  full  engagements  of  the  farmers, 
they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  send  for- 
ward supplies,  and  the  quantity  brought  forward  at 
the  third  market  was  again  short ;  but  nevertheless 
the  town  millers  purchased  it  very  slowly,  at  a 
reduction  of  fully  Is.  per  qr.  on  all  samples  of 
white,  but  fine  qualities  of  red  were  in  better 
demand,  and  in  the  value  of  these  descriptions 
there  was  no  variation :  the  purchases  were,  how- 
ever, not  made  by  millers,  but  by  factors,  to  ship 
away  from  the  port,  and  will  not  appear  on  the 
market  again.  The  sales  of  foreign  wheat  were  of 
a  limited  character,  without  any  quotable  change  in 
the  value  of  fine  sorts.  The  imports  consisted  of 
1 1 1  qrs.  from  Bremen,  72  qrs.  from  Dordt,  256  qrs. 
from  the  East  Indies,  1,01 1  qrs.  from  Hamburg, 
958  qrs.  from  Harlingen,  481  qrs.  from  Holbeck, 


85  qrs.  from  Leer,  350  qrs.  from  limpiaB,  717  qn. 
from  Oporto,  650  qrs.  from  Requejada,  and  280 
qrs.  from  Santander ;  making  a  total  of  4,971  qn-i 
against  11,615  qrs.  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  The  London  average  registered  738. 6d.  on 
4,259  qrs.  The  returns  were  96,342  qrs.,  at  6Ss. 
4d. ;  against  41,926  qrs.  at  788.  3d.,  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  last  year.  The  country  marketi 
held  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  were  mostly  of  a 
declining  character :  wheat  was  quoted  at  some 
of  them  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower;  but  towards  tbe 
close  trade  braced  up  a  little,  there  was  generally 
more  disposition  evinced  to  get  into  stock,  and 
where  the  deliveries  were  short  an  advance  was 
established  for  good  quaUties,  and  those  fresh 
thrashed. 

Some  of  the  Essex  factors,  in  the  previous  week, 
refused  to  follow  the  market,  and  kept  over  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  their  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
fourth  Monday's  market ;  and  there  being  a  limited 
addition  made  thereto  by  the  fresh  bnd-caniage 
samples  from  the  home  counties,  the  millers  took 
all  the  finest  qualities  off  pretty  freely  at  an  ad- 
vance of  fully  Is.  per  qr.,  and  an  early  clearance 
was  effected,  thus  quite  recovering  the  loss  in  the 
value  of  this  article ;  and  the  week  closed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  prices  it  opened  at,  the  top  quota- 
tion of  the  choicest  white  being  80s.,  and  that  of 
the  finest  red  70s.  per  qr.  Throughout  the  month 
the  delivery  of  rivets  has  been  well  kept  up,  and 
the  market  is  generally  cleared  of  this  description 
as  it  is  brought  forward ;  and  the  prices  have 
ranged  from  58s.  for  moderate  quality,  up  to  62s. 
per  qr.  for  the  choicest  parcels,  none  weighing  ow 
6  libs,  per  imperial  bushel.  We  undersUnd  more 
than  usual  of  this  yielding  wheat  has  been  planted ; 
and  thus  the  quantity  will  be  materially  larger 
another  season,  if  the  crop  turns  out  well.  Being 
a  bold-looking  sample,  it  serves  well  for  admixture 
with  choice  red  qualities,  and  suits  our  contractors 
well.  Foreign  wheat  was  held  with  more  firmnesi, 
in  some  instances  at  fully  Is.  per  qr.  enhanced 
prices;  but  the  demand  was  mostly  of  a  retail 
character.  The  imports  consisted  of  1,233  qrs.  from 
Breniien,  130  qrs.  from  the  East  Indies,  1,247  qrs. 
from  Hamburg,  941  qrs.  from  Harlingen,  500  qrs. 
from  Landscrona,  55  qrs.  from  Lyskihl,  970  qrs. 
from  Oporto,  105  qrs.  from  Rotterdam,  and  107  q". 
from  Tonning :  making  a  total  of  6,288  qr«j 
against  27,816  qrs.  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  The  London  average  registered  738.  on 
4,142  qrs.  The  general  returns  were  98,446  q". 
at  688.  8d.,  against  54,353  qrs.  at  79s.  Ud.  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

There  have  not  been  so  many  fluctuations  during 
this  as  last  month  in  the  article  of  flour.  The  top 
price  has  remained  throaghout  the  month  at  65fl. 
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per  sack ;  but  households  have  sold  very  irrep^u- 
larly.and  with  more  competition  than  usual,  ranging 
from  56s.  to  608.  per  sack.  There  have  been  good 
arrivals  of  country  marks  by  the  railways,  and 
these  have  gone  oflf  slowly — ^with,  however,  a  some- 
what better  trade  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  particularly  for  fresh-made  samples. 
Norfolks,  alias  *'  Norwich  Consols,"  have  ranged 
from  48s.  to  SGs.  per  sack,  with  more  buyers  than 
sellers  at  the  close.  Parcels  which  have  been  some 
time  at  the  various  termini  round  the  metropolis 
are  now  more  pressingly  offered,  from  a  fear  that 
when  the  weather  has  set  in  warm  these  may  go 
out  of  condition  ;  and  next  month  will  certainly 
try  every  sample  of  this  description,  and  induce 
holders  to  accept  the  rates  offered,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  their  going  ofif  and  becoming  lumpy; 
whilst  for  the  best  fresh  samples  the  demand  is 
likely  to  set  in,  as  usual,  with  hot  weather  to  a  larger 
extent  than  for  time  past.  The  bakers  are  allowed 
to  be  most  limitedly  supplied  with  any  description, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  all  buyers  at  one  and  the 
same  time;  and  this  will  be  the  case  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  improvement  of  wheat 
the  last  week  of  the  month  brought  buyers  forward 
more  generally ;  and  the  country  millers  summed 
np  courage  to  demand  higher  rates  for  all  fresh- 
made  qualities  ;  and  the  stocks  will  soon  be  worked 
up,  and  the  new  supplies  go  into  consumption  as 
they  arrive,  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  months 
past.  Spanish  samples,  and  the  best  brands  of 
America,  were  easier  to  place  at  advancing  rates. 

There  has  been  somewhat  more  firmness  in  the 
article  of  barley  during  this  than  the  foregoing 
month,  and  at  slightly  enhanced  prices ;  but  the 
excessive  war  tax  on  malt  has  prevented  buyers 
taking  this  grain  with  any  degree  of  spirit.  The 
sunny  days  have,  however,  increased  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  in  the  metropolis,  and  brought  forward 
the  brewers,  particularly  the  small  ale  brewers  here 
and  at  a  distance  from  town ;  and,  from  the  limited 
quantity  of  malt  made  this  season,  a  few  more 
sales  would  tell  on  prices.  The  finest  qualities  of 
that  made  at  Ware  are  now  worth  708.  per  qr. ;  and 
the  very  cold  nights  have  assisted  the  maltsters  mate- 
rially to  keep  on  at  work,  particularly  those  who 
nianufacture  the  article  for  exportation,  on  which 
no  duty  is  payable,  who  are  encouraged  to  make 
more  than  usual.  The  deliveries  from  the  farmers 
have  steadily  fallen  off  from  week  to  week,  but  are 
yet  considerably  above  those  of  the  past  year. 
Choice  Chevalier  samples  are  worth  34s.  to  358. 
per  qr. ;  fair  malting  qualities,  326.  to  338. ;  dis- 
tillers' qualities,  3l8.  to  328. ;  and  the  best  grind- 
ing descriptions,  about  308.  per  qr.,  weight  for 
weight.  This  is  the  lowest  priced  article  of  any  in 
the  trade ;  but  no  speculator  can  be  induced  to 


come  into  the  market  for  it.  The  importations  of 
foreign  are  chiefly  from  the  south  of  Europe,  as  yet 
mostly  Alexandrian,  as  from  the  north  of  Europe 
shipments  are  only  just  commencing.  The  last 
four  weeks'  averages  were  30s.  5d.  on  63,974  qrs., 
308.  8d.  on  49,801  qrs.,  31s.  Id.  on  42,992  qrs., 
and  31s.  5d.  on  36,163  qrs. 

There  have  been  moderate  arrivals  of  oats 
throughout  the  month,  and  a  good  steady  con- 
sumptive demand  has  been  experienced,  the  sup- 
plies about  keeping  pace  with  the  requirements  of 
the  metropolis.  The  first  week's  supply  consisted 
of  8,083  qrs.,  more  than  half  of  which  came  by 
the  Eastern  Counties  and  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  second  week's  supply  amounted  to  32,134  qrs., 
principally  from  Ireland  and  foreign  ports ;  of  the 
latter,  in  some  instances,  a  decline  of  6d.  to  Is.  per 
qr.  was  submitted  to  on  low  qualities.  The  third 
week's  supply  was  28,771  qrs.,  the  greatest  part 
from  Ireland;  the  dealers,  expecting  to  purchase  on 
lower  terms,  took  very  few  off  the  market,  as  the 
factors  would  not  give  way  to  meet  them.  The 
supply  the  fourth  week  amounted  to  17>800  qr8.> 
nearly  half  from  Ireland,  and  half  from  the  con- 
tinent, with  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels 
in  besides,  and  not  included  in  this  quantity — the 
first  of  the  season  from  Denmark  and  Sweden; 
this  liberal  quantity  induced  the  large  dealers  to 
hold  off,  in  anticipation  of  making  their  purchases 
on  lower  terms ;  but  as  the  weather  remained  very 
dry,  and  nights  quite  cold,  although  the  days  were 
sunny,  vegetation  was  kept  backward,  and  the 
trade  assumed  a  firmer  aspect  at  the  close,  with 
every  prospect  of  enhanced  rates,  unless  a  complete 
change  in  the  weather  takes  place,  and  the  more  so 
as  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  month  usually  the  best 
in  all  the  year  for  selling  oats,  and  the  stocks  in 
granary  are  much  reduced ;  and  we  depend  on  the 
new  imports  of  foreign,  and  our  Irish  supplies 
being  well  kept  up  from  this  point,  to  furnish  the 
regular  consumption  of  the  metropolis.  The 
averages  were  258.  fid.  on  19,606  qrs.;  248.  lid. 
on  20,756  qrs.;  258.  lOd.  on  18,679  qrs.;  and 
258.  lOd.  on  20,127  qrs. 

There  have  been  moderate  deliveries  of  beans 
throughout  the  month,  and  a  good  sale  has  con- 
tinued for  all  fine  qualities;  prices  steadily  im- 
proving, as  the  consumption  is  well  kept  up,  and 
appears  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  have  been  increasing  imports  of  Egyptian, 
and  these  receded  in  value  a  few  shillings  per  qr. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month ;  but  towards  the 
close  rallied  again,  and  recovered  nearly  the  whole 
which  was  previously  lost  in  their  prices.  At  this 
port  we  have  not  received  so  many  as  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  and  here  they  have  consequently  not 
been  so  much  depressed  as  on  the  West  coast ; 
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from  the  North  of  Europe  none  have  yet  come  in, 
and  the  quantity  from  thence  is  likely  to  be  very 
limited  this  season  from  the  great  consumption  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  and  short  stocks  gene- 
rally. The  article  for  the  present  appears  likely  to 
support  pricesi  notwithstanding  the  liberal  de- 
liveries for  the  time  of  the  year.  We  believe  that 
the  usual  quantity  has  not  been  planted  this  season, 
from  the  lateness  at  which  the  ground  was  prepared  j 
and  that  other  spring  corn  has  taken  their  place, 
both  barley  and  oats  not  being  required  to  be  got 
in  so  early,  and  the  winter*sown  are  not  generally 
well  spoken  of|  from  the  severity  of  the  weather 
having  tried  them  more  than  usual*  The  weekly 
averages  were  40bi  6d.  on  4,709  qrs.  i  408.  8d.  on 
5»722  qrs.  i  4l8.  2d.  on  5,416  qrs. ;  and  41b.  6d.  on 
4,921  qrs.,  being  about  the  same  as  the  quantity 
returned  last  year. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  article 
of  peas,  and  the  demand  throughout  the  month 
has  been  languid,  mostly  confined  to  the  finest 
quality  of  white  for  boiling,  or  handsome  maples. 
The  deliveries  have  materially  fallen  off,  and  there 
appear  now  to  be  few  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  and  all  will  be  wanted  for  feeding  purposes 
during  the  continuance  of  cold  dry  weather.  The 
imports  are  likely  to  be  very  light  this  spring,  so 
many  having  been  consumed  on  the  continent 
during  the  winter  months.  From  Canada,  the 
first  vessels  may  bring  in,  as  usual,  small  quan* 
tities  I  these,  however,  mostly  go  to  Glasgow  or  to 
Liverpool,  not  many  finding  their  way  to  this  port. 
Stocks  are  everywhere  much  reduced,  and  not 
many  are  held  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers ;  the 
consumption,  however,  is  never  great  during  the 
summer  months,  and  we  shall  get,  from  one 
quarter  or  other,  as  many  as  we  want.  The  weekly 
averages  were  388*  7d»  on  866  qrs. ;  878.  9d.  on 
1,178  qrs.  I  398.  2d.  on  809  qrs. ;  and  36s.  lOd.  on 
t&7  qrs. 

The  trade  in  English  cloverseed  has  been  kept 
Up  well  until  the  supplies  failed,  and  a  greater  quan* 
tity  than  usual  has  been  disposed  of  this  year.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  month  scarcely  any  red  foreign 
had  arrived,  but  the  enhanced  values  of  English 
induced  the  importers  to  secure  a  little  in  France^ 
and  latterly  in  Germany ;  and  samples  of  old  have 
been  enhanced  in  value  up  to  the  close  of  the 
month,  whilst  of  white  the  imports  with  the  first 
steamers  from  Hamburgh  were  liberal,  and  this 
description  was  sent  down  fully  lOS.  per  owt. — ral*> 
lied  a  little  afterwards,  and  choice  qualities  again 
became  scarce,  but  of  the  secondary  sorts  there  was 
an  abundance.  With  few  exceptions*  English  may 
be  considered  all  but  used  up,  and  of  foreign  red  a 
small  stock  on  hand,  but  a  fair  quantity  of  foreign 
white.    Prices  of  all  are  too  high  to  hold  over. 


English  trefoil  has  been  closely  worked  up,  and 
the  high  prices  paid  for  it  have  sent  the  importen 
to  France ;  and,  to  finish  the  season,  a  few  parceli 
have  there  been  found,  of  very  moderate  qoaliiy 
compared  with  our  own  growth  i  and  if  any  should 
be  left  over,  it  will  be  at  much  too  high  rates,  and 
some  loss  must  consequently  be  put  up  with,  u  it 
is  not  fine  enough  to  be  kept  for  next  season,  and 
must  be  of  a  poor  colour  when  old. 

The  dry  weather  has  sensibly  checked  the  demand 
for  tares ;  and  with  liberal  imports  of  foreign  there 
has  been  an  accumulation  of  this  article,  a  great 
desire  to  sell,  and  samples  have  been  forced  off  at 
very  varied  and  irregular  prices :  in  some  sorts, 
from  the  highest  point,  the  decline  has  been  fully 
20s.  per  qr. :  small  qualities  are  now  worth  40i.  to 
42s.  per  qr.,  large  Brunswick  488.  per  qr.  (a  Uuk 
further  decline,  and  the  article  will  be  at  a  safe  price 
for  feeding  purposes.) 

The  imports  of  foreign  grun  for  the  month  ended 
the  31st  March,  as  published  in  the  "  London  Gc 
sette"  of  the  13th  April,  were  146,698  qrs.  grain 
and  116,963  cwts.  flour,  against  766,437  qn.  grain 
and  600,292  cwts.  flour  in  the  corresponding  DODth 
last  year.    The  different  articles  stand  thus : 

1854.  1863. 

qrs.  qrs. 

Wheat •  V .  567,2 1 9  47,495 

Barley 6,751  5,318 

Oats 141,742  2,516 

Rye 565  425 

Beans 43,729  89,479 

Peas.».k  «.««..      6,431  1,466 


Total 766,437      146,698 

Piour(cwt8.)  ..  600,292      116,963 

This  great  difference  will  continue  to  be  kept  np 
for  the  following  month,  after  which  period  tin 
Baltic  supplies  will  commence  to  drop  in ;  but  from 
the  United  States  little  can  be  expected.  A  sliott 
time  back,  a  very  old  and  respectable  broker  at 
Liverpool  gave  it  as  his  opinion  as  probable  that 
America  might  this  year  become  an  importiiig 
country  before  next  harvest  i  and  about  tlie  same 
period,  the  10th  of  April,  an  old  and  respected 
Peterborough  merchanti  now  settled  at  New  York, 
gave  eirotlar  views  in  his  circular,  pnbUsbed  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Biqfnss  on  the  83rd  of  April,  witeieis 
he  says :  "  Judging  from  present  appearsDcis,  it  m 
not  improbable  but  that  we  shall,  ere  long»  become 
an  importing  in  lieu  of  an  exporting  coantry,  and 
thus  relieve  the  Bnglieh  marketa  of  a  portioa  of  tlie 
superabundant  supply  fumiebcd  by  the  late  boun- 
tiful harvest.  At  the  preeent  motoent  the  vaiot  of 
wheat  is  lOs.  per  qr.,  and  flour  a  dollar  a  barrel, 
higher  than  in  the  marketa  of  Great  Britsio,  with 
rye  and  barley  at  46si,  and  oats  at  84S.  per  qr." 

The  eoDtinental  marktto  an  now  fairly  tmmi»f 
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business^  as  from  the  Baltic  spring  Bhipments  are 
commencing.  Prices  hare  been  comparatively  high, 
in  spite  of  the  dull  advices  from  England. 

At  Dantsicy  for  heavy  new  wheat,  as  high  as 
758.  per  qr.  free  on  board  was  demanded.  The 
freight  offered  for  London  was  5s.  per  qr.,  for  New- 
castle 48.  4d.|  and  for  Leith  48.  6d.  per  qr. 

At  Rostock,  62lb8.  fine  red  wheat  was  quoted  at 
668.  per  qr.,  61]bs.  at  638.  per  qr.  free  on  board  for 
immediate  shipment :  3^000  to  4,000  qrs.  were  des- 
tined for  London. 

In  Hamburg,  60lb8.  Danish  wheat  was  quoted 
at  5/8.  per  qr.  on  board. 

Nearer  home,  the  Belgian  markets  are  advancing. 
Choice  wheat,  63  to  64lb8.,  was  worth  70s.  to  728. 
per  qr.,  and  trade  there  was  assuming  some  im- 
portance. 

Id  France  trade  Is  becoming  more  firm,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  life. 

The  Dutch  markets  are  well  supported,  and  prices 
of  Zealand  wLeat  are  advancing. 

From  the  Black  Sea  there  is  no  prospect  yet  of 
any  supply  coming  forward,  and  neutral  vessels  are 
scarcely  allom^ed  to  leave  the  Danube,  the  Russians 
watching  them  most  aniiously,  and  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  their  taking  away 
grain. 

In  Egypt  there  is  still  corn  to  spare,  and  we  shall 
get  liberal  quantities  of  wheat  and  beans,  if  we  can 
give  the  shippers  any  encouragement  for  low  bread- 
stuffs.  The  former  article  is  used  in  Ireland  and 
at  Glasgow,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
•bipments  are  directed.  London  gives  no  encou- 
ragement to  this  article :  Liverpool  is  the  grand 
emporium  for  Indian  com,  and  from  thence  large 
Bhipments  are  made  to  Ireland.  A  sensible  advance 
has  been  established  of  38.  to  48.  per  qr.,  during 
the  latit  two  weeks  of  the  month* 

We  closed  our  last  review  by  hoping  that  April 
showers  would  work  wonders  on  the  crop  of 
wheat ;  but^  unfortunately,  these  have  not  been  ex- 
perienced, and  the  usually  weeping  month  has 
proved  one  of  the  driest  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
if  a  change  do  not  soon  come,  the  country  will 
Buffer  again  very  materially  from  a  want  of  water. 
This  plant  has  been  a  good  deal  injured  by  the 
high  gales  of  wind  prevailing  from  the  north-east, 
blowing  away  the  earth  from  the  roots.  All  light 
Boils,  also  the  silty  lands  of  the  Fens,  have  felt 
them  the  most ;  and  where  a  good  plant  was  per- 
ceptible after  the  removal  of  the  snow,  it  has  gone 
off,  and  we  know  of  one  instance  where  a  leading 
agriculturist  ploughed  up  as  much  as  45  acres  $  and 
ro^ny  others  throughout  various  counties  have 
resorted  to  the  same  method,  and  have  either  re- 
sown  spring  wheat  or  spring  grain.  From  the 
Dumeroufl  inquiries  we  have  made«  and  the  infor- 


mation extensively  collected,  wt  think  ve  can  fairly 
state  that  about  one-half  of  the  crop,  consisting  of 
that  on  heavy  soils,  looks  healthy ;  one  quarter 
promises  only  poorly;  and  that  the  remaining 
quarter  has  either  been  much  injured,  or  so  far 
destroyed,  as  to  induce  the  farmers  to  plough  it  up( 
that  all  is  very  backward,  and  that  according  to 
present  appearances  it  will  require  most  auspicious 
weather  to  bring  on  harvest  before  the  middle  of 
August,  whilst  Anything  untoward  will  prevent  Its 
being  ready  for  the  sickle  until  September.  But 
with  these  remarks  we  must  add,  that  we  prefer  a 
short  straw  and  a  hot  summer  for  a  wheat  crop  S 
and  after  severe  winters  this  is  frequently  the  case, 
and  yet  may  be  the  case  this  year.  We  must  there- 
fore put  our  trust  in  a  Higher  Power,  and  live  in 
faith  and  hope ! 

The  continuance  of  dry  weather,  sunny  days, 
and  very  cold  nights,  with  occasionally  sharp  frosts 
during  the  month,  have  enabled  the  farmers  to 
progress  most  favourably  with  spring  tillage ; 
the  earth  had  previously  been  so  pulverised  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  that  the  land  hat  worked 
admirably,  and  the  most  casual  observer  cannot 
but  notice,  as  he  travels  through  the  country,  the 
neat,  clean,  and  garden-like  appearance  of  every 
farm ;  that  field-work  has  seldom  been  better  per- 
formed ;  and  that  corn  has  gone  into  the  ground 
in  a  most  auspicious  manner,  and  so  far  must  be 
considered  the  harbinger  of  productiveness*  lliere 
is  now  little  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  sowing  graini 
but  the  fallows  and  other  lands  will  be  forthwith 
prepared  for  the  turnips:  and  this  seed  promises  to 
be  planted  well  also.  From  the  backwardness  of  the 
season  generally,  every  description  of  feeding- 
stuffs  will  be  in  requisition :  the  hay  ricks  will 
vanish  fast ;  spring  corn  of  all  sorts  go  rapidly 
into  consumption,  until  there  is  a  good  bite  of  grass 
for  the  catUe.  At  present  there  is  but  a  poor  nibble 
for  the  sheep ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  we  have  had  some  nice  warm  rain,  a 
shift  of  wind  to  the  south  or  south-west,  and  a 
much  milder  temperature  at  night. 
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CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

BhiUlsf*  p«r  tla»rt«r* 

Whiat,  Eiiez  ind  Kent,  white  ....   71  to  73  extra  74  79 
Ditto,  red 64      67 

Norfolk,  lincoln.  ind  Yorkih.,  red  64      66 
Baslet.  milting, new. .  30    81....   Chevjdier.. 

DUtilhug 29    30.... Grinding.. 


„  67  69 
„  67  68 


82 
27 

extra 


n 

—  89 
Poteto..  26 
.  Potato  SO 

24    fine 


Malt,  Etaex,  Norfolk,  end  Suffolk,  new  65  66 

Ditto  ditto  old  66  68 

Kingston, Ware,  end  town  made,new70  71 

Ditto  ditto  old  68  70 

Eyb —  — 

Oats,  Eoglith  feed.  .23    24 

Scotch  feed,  new  26  27,  old  30  81  . 

Irieh  feed,  white 23 

Ditto.  blBck 'i2  23 

BiANS.  Muigan 35  86 

Ticks 3d  89 

Harrow 86  88 

Piieeon 88  44 

Pbab,  white  boUers  87    42..  Maple  37    39  Grey 

FXjouk,  town  made,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.  —  — 

Households,  Town  60s.  61s.  Coontrj  — 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship  ....   —  — 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shilliiifrt  per  Qaarter. 

Wbvat,  Dantiicmixed. .  78  to  80  high  mixed  —    82extra  87 


n 


37 
88 
39 
88 
84 
60 
51 
47 


83 
29 
70 
70 
72 
71 
40 
27 
32 
26 
24 
38 
40 
40 
43 
37 
65 
53 
49 


M 


Kunigsberg 74    76 

Bostock,  new 74    76    fine 

American,  white  ....  76    80    red 

Pomera.,Meckbg.,andUckermk.,Ted 

Bilesisn .... ....... 

Danish  snd  Holstein 

Rhine  and  Belgium 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga. . 

Baklsy.  griodiog  26    80 Distilling. . 

Oats,  Duteh.  brew.snd  Polands  27s.  to  28s.   Feed  . . 


n 


...... 


.  .  .  •  • 


U 


1$ 


73 
71 
64 

64 


—    80 
..      80    „ 

70 

74  extra  75 
72  white  73 
68  „  69 
—  old  — 
66   fine  68 


29 
25 


82 
84 
72 
76 

76 
73 

70 
30 
26 
23 


Danish  &  Swedish  feed  268.  to  27s.    Stralsund  27 

Rus»ian 26    28 French.,   none 

Beans,  Friesland  ind  Holstein 38  40 

Kooigsberg  . .   86    40 Egyptian  . .   34  35 

Peas,  feeding 86      37  fine  boilers  40  42 

Indian  Cohn,  white 44      45      yellow     44  45 

Flour,  French,  per  sack 67      60     Spsnish    57  60 

▲merican,  sour,  per  band  36      88       sweet     88  42 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBITISH  SEEDS. 

Cloreraeed,  red,  (per  cwt.) 58a.  to  66s. 

Ditto  white 6Ss.  to  73s. 

Cow  Grass  (per  cwt)  63s.  to  71s. 

Triiolinm  Incamatum  (none)    00s.  to  OOs. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.) 22s.  to  82s. 

Fnrse  (none  offering) 00s.  to  00s. 

Tftres,  small  44i., ....  large  48s.  to  56s., . .   winter  00a. 

Trefoil,  (per  cwt.) 25s.  to  SOs-,  extra  34s. 

Sainfoin,  scarcely  quoUble 60s. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 20s.  to  24a. 

Cairaway  (per  cwt.). . . .  new  44a.  to  46a.,  old  00a.  to  00a. 

Canary  (per  qr.) 46a.  to  50a. 

Hempaeed  (nooe) 00a.  to  00a. 

limmd  (p.  qr.)  aowing68a.  to  70a.,  cniahtng  65a.  to  67a. 

Lmaeed  Cakea  (per  ton) £12  Oa.to  £12    58. 

Bapeaeed  (per  qr.) new  78a.  to  SOs. 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £6  lOs.  to  £6  15i. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &o. 

Clorer,  red,  French 50s.  to  588. 

Ditto,  white,  German  65t.  to  708. 

Tares  (per  qr.) new,  email  42a.,  large  56a. 

Ryegrasa.  Itelian  (per  qr.) 20s.  to  22s.,  extra  30s. 

Hempseed,  small,  (per  qr.)  48s.  50a.,  Ditto  Dutch,  56a. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 15a.  to  208. 

Carrawsy 86s.  to  388. 

Linseed  (per  qr.)  Baltic,  58a.  to  62a. ;  Odeaaa,  66a.  to  678. 

Jinaeed  Cake  (per  ton) £11   10a.  to  £12  0«. 

Rapeteed  78a.  to  80a. 

Ra^pe  Cake  (per  ton) £6108.  to  £6  ISa. 


HOP   MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  April  23. 
We  have  no  particnUr  alteration  to  notice  in  oar  mar- 
ket.   The  trade  is  moderate,  and  prices  tolerably  fino, 
at  aboat  last  week's  currency.     Fine  yearlings  bare  now 
become  scarce.  Hart  &  Wilson. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

S0X7THWARK  WATERSIDE. 
Monday,  April  23. 
Daring  tbe  past  week  the  arrivals  have  been  mode- 
rate both  coastwise  and  by  rail,  and  trade  still  heavy  for 
all  sorts,  except  best  samples  of  Regents. 
The  following  are  this  day's  quotations  :— 

8.      d.      8.    d. 

Torlskire  RegenU 110    0  to  130    0 

Ea9t  Lothian  do 95    0  —  115    0 

Perth,  Fife,  For/anhire  ditto.,       90    0  —  105    0 
Rede  and  Cupe  65    0—  85    0 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
Monday,  April  23. 
The  supplies  of  potatoes  hare  become  less  extensire, 
and  about  an  average  bnsiness  is  doing,  as  follows:— 
York  Regents,  100s.  to  120s. ;  do.  plants,  1358.  to 
140s.;  Scotoh  do..  90s.  to  105t. ;  do.  caps,  SOs.  to 
95s. ;  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  100s.  to  llSs. ;  mid. 
dliogs,  60s.  to  708.;  Blaes,  SOs.  to  95s.;  Linoohu,  85s. 
to  llOs.  per  ton. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  April  14:  A 
fair  supply  of  potatoes  lold  at  from  2§.  6d.  to  28. 9d.  per 
bathel.  9d.  to  lOd.  per  peck.  Leeds,  April  17 :  We  bsd  i 
middling  show  of  potatoes ;  wholetale  lO^d.  to  1  Id.,  tod 
retail  12d.  per  211bs.  Malton,  April  14  :  A  fair  lopply  of 
potatoes  sold  at  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  peck.  Richmond, 
April  14:  Potatoes,  8i.  per  bushel.  Sheppibld,  April  17: 
A  fair  supply  of  potatoes  sold  at  from  lUs.  6d.  to  138.  psr 
load  of  18  atones.  Manchester,  Apiil  17 :  Potatoes,  9b. 
to  148.  per  252Ibs. 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESeThAMS,  &c. 

Cheese,  per  cwt.          t.  <• 

Cheehirt  UteK 

Chedd'T  06  80 

D€>uble  OUmeeeUr  00  70 

Sintile    do,       ..  $8  66 

name,  York   ..,.nere  70  62 

Weetmoreland.  „  78  il 

JrUh M  n 

Saeon,  WW».,  dried.,  n  76 

IriMh,green,m*%  0<  6^ 


Butter,  per  cwt,  e.      «. 

Frieeland  ..••••  ICO  to  104 

Kiel 108    106 

Dortet,otd  ••••    90      90 

Carlow  100    106 

Water/ord    ••..    94    100 
CS9rft,M«J0.....«    9S    100 

Umcriek 94      94 

Sligo 96    lOS 

Freeh,  per  dox.  ll%,Od,  15a.  Od. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

Monday,  April  23.— As  tbe  public  sales  of  eolonisl  Wool 
— St  which  about  40.000  bales  will  be  oifered— commence  on 
tbe  8rd  of  May,  and  aa  the  supply  oi  Eoglish  Wool  on  offer 
is  increasing,  the  demsnd,  from  the  absence  of  all  apeculatire 
demand  and  from  the  limited  number  of  ooDtioeotal  ordert  on 
hand,  is  heary,  and  in  many  instances  oar  quotationa  sre  next 
to  nominal. 

s. 

Down  tegt • . .  •     1 

Half-brede 1 

Ewe$,  clothing 0 

Kent  Fleeces 1 

Combing  Skint 0 

FlannelWool 1 

Blanket  Wool 0 

Leiceeter  Fleeces  ......     0 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,  April  21. 
Scotch  Wool.— There  oontinoes  only  a  moderate  demand 
for  laid  Highland,  at  former  ratea.  with  alixbily  ivatu^ 
stocks.  White  Highland  ia  in  fAir  request.  The  atock  of  food 
Cheviot  and  crosaed  wool  ia  very  much  reduced,  on  accent 
of  the  continuous  demand  for  army  clothing,  snd  prima  dips 
commsnd  fully  Istc  rates.    Inferior  lots  are  atill  neglected. 

Printed  by  Rogerson  snd  Tnzfordi  t46,  Strsnd,  I^<«"'    ' 
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PLATE    V. 


VICE-ADMIRAL    JAMES    WORTLEY    DEANS    DUNDAS, 

LATE   COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF   OF  THE    BLACK   SEA   FLEET. 


Vice  Admiral  James  Wortley  Deans  Dundas  was  born  in  1785,  and  is  the  son  of  James  Deans,  Esq. 
M.D.,  of  Calcutta,  by  Janet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Fingask,  great-grandson  of  Charles, 
sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  Dundas,  a  General  officer  of  distinction,  who  died  in 
1794.    His  present  surname  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 

We  borrow  from  O'Byme's  "  Naval  Biographical  DictionarT*'  the  following '  account  of  the  services 
of  this  distinguished  officer.  ^ 

He  entered  the  navy  on  the  19th  of  March,  l799i  as  a  first-class  volunteer,  on  board  the  Kent,  74, 
'Captain  William  Johnstone  Hope,  bearing  the  flags,  in  succession,  of  Lord  Duncan  and  Sir  Richard 
Biclcerton ;  in  which  ship  he  attended  the  expedition  to  Holland,  in  August,  1799»  and  conveyed  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  from  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  in  December,  1800.  He  continued  to  serve  as  midshipman  at  the 
Blockade  of  Alexandria,  until  transferred,  in  July,  1801,  to  the  Leda,  38,  Captain  George  Hope,  with 
whom  he  was  soon  afterw&rds  ordered  to  Lisbon.  In  November,  1802,  he  joined  the  Glenmore  frigate^ 
Captain  John  Maitland,  and  accompanying  that  officer  in  the  Boadicea,  38,  was  present  in  a  very  spirited 
Bkirmish  with  the  French  74-gun  ship  Duguay  Trouin;  also  at  the  capture  of  La  Vanteur,  national 
lugger  of  12  guns,  and  at  the  Blockade  of  Rochefort.  Being  promoted  (from  the  Monarch;  74,  flag-ship 
in  the  North  Sea,  of  Lord  Keith)  to  a  Lieutenancy,  25th  of  May,  1805,  in  the  Cambrian,  40,  Captain 
John  Poo  Beresford,  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  three  pri-* 
vateers,  carrying  in  the  whole  40  guns  and  225  men.  After  officiating  for  a  few  weeks  as  Flag-lieutenant 
in  the  Leopard,  50,  to  the  Hon.  George  Cbranfield  Berkeley,  on  the  North  American  station,  he  was 
awarded  a  second  promotal  commission,  dated  8th  October,  1806.  During  nearly  seven  months'  com- 
mand of  the  Rosamond,  18,  Captain  Dundas  was  employed  in  attendance  on  the  British  Ambassador  to 
the  King  of  Sweden,  pending  the  Siege  o^  Stralsund,  and  was  injured  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  while 
actively  endeavouring  to  extinguish  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  dockyard  at  Copenhagen,  a  few 
nights  after  the  surrender  of  that  town  to  Lords  Cathcart  and  Gambler.  Assuming  post  rank  October 
13th,  1807,  Captain  Dundas  was  next  appointed — ^about  the  same  period  to  the  command,  j^o  tern,  of 
the  Cambrian,  40;  March  9th,  1809,  to  the  Stately,  64,  bearing  the  flag  in  the  Baltic  of  Rear-Admiral 
Thomas  Bertie;  January  31st  and  September  8th,  1812,  to  the  Venerable,  74,  and  Pyramus,  36,  in  the 
latter  of  which  ships  he  conveyed  Sir  James  Saumarez  from  Gottenberg  to  England,  and  captured, 
April  20th,  1813,  and  February  18th,  1814,  the  privateers  Zebra,  of  10  guns  and  38  men,  an4  the  Ville 
de  rOrient,  of  14  guns  and  97  men;  August  l6th,  1815,  to  the  Tagus,  38,  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
whence  he  returned  in  January,  1819 ;  August  6th,  1830,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  120,  flag-ship  of  Rear- 
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Admiral  Willunn  Parker^  with  whom  he  served  in  the  Tagua  until  the  early  |>artof  1832 ;  and  April  5th, 
183G,  to  the  Britannia,  120«  bearing;  the  flag  of  Sir  Phillip  Durham^  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  coniloued 
until  April  7th,  1838. 

Admiral  Dundas's  promotion  to  flag  rank  dates  from  November  23rd,  1841.  He  is  a  Deputy  lieu- 
tenant for  Berkshire,  and  sat  in  the  last  Parliament  for  Greenwich ;  was  appointed  naval  Aide-de-Camp 
to  William  IV.  in  1831 ;  a  C.B.  in  1839 ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Whig  Administration,  in 
1841 ;  and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  Board  as  one  of  the  Naval  Lords  in  1846. 

He  married,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1808,  his  first  cousin,'Janet,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Charles  Dundas,  Lord  Amesbury,  by  Ann,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Ralph  Witley,  Esq.,  of  Aston  Hall, 
county  of  Flint.  By  that  lady,  who  died  .20th  April,  1846,  he  had  issue— three  daughters  and  two 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Charles,  an  officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  was  M.P.  for  the  Flint  district 
in  1838. 


PLATE    VI, 
A    HEREFORD    OX, 

THB    property    of    WILLIAM    HBAXH,    BSO.,    OF    tUDHAlf    HALL,  NORWICH, 

For  which  the  first  prize,  the  Gold  Medal,  and  an  extra  prize  of  Twenty  Soveragns,  were  awarded 
at  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show  in  December,  in  1854,  The  dead  weight  of  this  animal  was  131  stones 
of  14  lbs. 

This  ox  was  a  twin ;  the  brother  of  it  was  show  at  Birmingham,  in  the  year  I853«  and  won  the  same 
prizes  as  this  animal  did  in  1854;  he  was  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Catttle  Show,  in  Baker-street,  last 
year,  and  won  the  first  prize  in  his  class  :  and  we  understand  there  was  so  little  difference  between  him 
and  tbo  animal  to  which  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medd,  that  the  Jo^ge*  were  for  aome  ^me  divided  as 
to  their  merit.  When  the  twins  were  first  exhibited  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire^  where  Mr.  Heath  pur- 
chased them,  they  won  the  first  prize  in  their  class ;  and  also  the  first  prize  at  Hereford  shortly  after. 


ON    RAIN    FALLS. 

BY    CUTHBBRT    W.    JOHNSON,    BBU.,    r.R.84 


It  may  be  useful,  at  ft  period  when  the  farmer  is 
improving  and  extending  his  drains,  if  we  examine 
a  few  carefully -ascertained  facts  upon  so  all- 
important  a  subject  for  agriculture-~i(  for  instance,  • 
we  ask  ourselves  as  to  the  varying  amount  of  rain, 
and  its  composition  as  it  descends  from  the  atmo- 
sf^here;  and  then,  having  examined  it  as  it  falls 
upon  our  soils,  foUow  it  and  see  how  it.escai^es  from 
those  lands,  how  much  evaporates,  how  much 
filtrates  or  drains  away ;  and  in  thus  sketohmg  the 
results  of  a  morning's  inquiries,  our  labours  may 
be  of  use  to  those  who  have  been  perhaps  too 
busily  employed  in  other  avocations  for  such  minute 
and  lengthened  examinations. 

The  all-important  showers  which  fall  upon  our 
fields  vary  very  materially  in  different  seasons. 
Let  us  examine  the  rainfall  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  in  inches  and  tons  per  acre  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  amount  in  each  year  was  as 
follows : — 


In  1844 
^845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849. 
1850 
185] 
1852 
1853 
1854 


24.9 
22.4 
25.3 
17.8 
30.2 
23.9 
19.7 
20.5 
34.2 
24.3 
18.9 


•  • 


• « 


tn  tons  per 

UBperialiO^ 
about 

2,490 
2,240 
2,530 
1,780 

3yOao 
2,390 

i,9ro 

2,050 
3,420 
2,430 
1,890 


It  may  be  hence  noted  that  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  rain  fell  in  1852  than  in  1854 ;  end  that 
this  excess  was  equal  to  about  1,440  tons  of  w^er 
per  imperial  acre. 

Of  the  ammonia  and  other  foreign  substances 
showered  over  our  lands  in  every  ramfsM,  many 
interesting  facts  have  been  recently  gathered,  woe 
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of  which  materially  illaatrate  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  land  not  only  free  from  atagnant 
water>  as  by  good  drainage,  but  as  open  as  poeaible 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  atmoiphere,  and  the 
watery  vapours  which  it  contains:  for  instance, 
M.  Bouesingault,  in  his  examinations  of  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  present  in  rain  water,  collected  at 
a  distance  from  populous  places,  detected  upon  an 
average  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon  of 
water;  which  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  amount 
detected  in  the  rain  water  of  Paris.  Then,  again, 
it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  ammonia  present 
in  rain  during  its  fall  varies  considerably  j  that  it 
is  largest  at  the  commencement  of  a  shower,  and 
diminishes  towards  the  end ;  and  it  is  very  notice- 
able that  the  water  collected  during  fogs  is  un- 
usually rich  in  ammonia :  it  then  contains,  it  seems, 
on  an  average  about  a  third  of  a  grain,  and  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  four  grains  per  imperial 
gallon.  Professor  Way  (Journal  H.  A.  S.,  vol. 
xw,,  p.  379)  examined  the  rain  which  fell  in  Oxford- 
shire during  the  month  of  October,  1852,  from  the 
result  of  which  Mr.  Pusey  has  calculated  that, 
supposing  the  average  depth  of  rain  to  be  equal  to 
28  inches,  that  then  there  annually  falls  in  the  rain 
water  upon  every  imperial  acre,  of 

Ammonia    28.59  lbs. 

Nitric  acid  ••  ••••••..•..   68.91    »$ 


Much  of  this,  as  he  observes,  especially  the 
ammonia,  is  lost — perhaps  by  exhalation  from  the 
surface  of  plants  or  of  the  land,  after  slight  showers. 
Enough,  however,  of  both  must  remain  to  account 
for  the  luxuriant  growth  which  frequently  follows 
a  thunder-storm,  and  also  to  illustrate  the  psalmist's 
expression  that  "  the  clouds  drop  fatness."  This 
atmospheric  distillation  may  also  account  for  the 
permanent  fertility  of  downs  from  which  the  sheep 
have  for  centuries  been  removed  every  night,  and 
in  some  degree  for  the  benefit  conferred  by  rest 
upon  fallows. 

If,  then,  we  6nd  that  some  portions  of  the  rain 
which  descends  upon  and  blesses  our  fields  eva« 
porates  from  the  soil,  and  other  portions  descend 
into  or  filtrate  through  the  soil,  the  next  rational 
object  of  our  inquiries  leads  us  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  these  portions,  varied  as  they  must  be 
in  amount,  with  different  soils,  temperature,  and 
currents  of  air. 

Now  amongst  the  most  practical  of  the  observers 
of  these  phenomena,  we  are  indebted  (Jomr,  Boy. 
Ag,  SoC;  vol.  v,  p.  146)  to  Mr.  John  Dickinson, 
of  Abbot's  Hill,  near  King's  Langley,  Herts,  the 
eminent  paper-manufacturer,  for  a  register,  ex- 
tending over  the  period  of  eight  years  (1836  to 
1843  induaive),  of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
in  his  locality,  and  of  the  qoanUty  which  may  be 


presumed  to  have  passed  through  the  soil.  The 
first  datum  is  determined  by  the  common  rain- 
gauge  ;  the  second  is  derived  from  a  gauge  invented 
many  years  since,  for  this  special  purpose,  by  the  - 
illustrious  Dr.  Dalton.  The  construction  of  the 
rain-gaage  needs  no  remark,  and  the  Dalton  gauge 
is  equally  simple.  It  consists  of  an  o«^en-top 
cylinder  or  rain-receiver,  sunk  vertical*  in  the 
earth,  level  with  its  surface,  having  a  fr  bottom 
perforated  with  holes,  like  a  cullender,  \.  ;h  sup- 
ports three  feet  depth  of  soil  within  the  cylinder, 
through  which,  and  through  the  cullender,  the 
excess  of  the  rain~or  the  portion  not  evaporated — 
filtrates  to  the  close  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  this 
communicates,  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  with  a 
vertical  tube,  whose  diameter  bears  some  definite 
proportion  to  that  of  the  receiver,  and  is  sunk  so 
much  lower  in  the  earth  as  to  have  its  top  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  Thus, 
all  the  water  which  permeates  the  soil  contained 
within  the  rain-receiver  flows  into  the  tube,  and  is 
measured  by  a  float  carrying  a  divided  stem,  and 
indicating,  in  parts  of  1- 100th  of  an  inch,  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  has  entered  it.  The  measur- 
ing tube  has  a  cock  at  the  bottom  for  evacuating 
its  contents  from  time  to  time,  and  bringing  the 
scale  to  zero. 

Mr.  Dickinsdn^B  rain-receii^er  has  a  diameter  of 
12  inches,  and  is  36  inches  deep  to  the  false  bottom; 
it  was  originally  filled  with  the  soil  of  the  country 
— a  sandy  gravelly  loam — ^and  has  constantly  had 
grass  growing  on  it.  The  contents  of  the  receiver, 
therefore,  represent  fairly  the  natural  state  of  such 
soil;  whilst  the  gauge  indicates  the  quantity  of 
water  which  a  drain,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  would 
have  to  convey  away.  The  proportion  which  this 
quantity  bears  to  the  rain  is  obtained  by  comparison 
with  the  rain-gauge,  and  their  difference  gives  the 
quantity  evaporaited,  assisted  by  the  action  of  the 
succulent  grasses ;  we  may,  however,  for  the  present 
purpose,  consider  the  whde  of  this  last  quantity 
under  the  term  evaporation.  The  result  of  the 
examinations  he  found  to  be  as  foUows  :*^ 

RAIN  IN  INCHES    FBOM  APRIL   TO   SKPTBBfBRtl 

INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 


Bain. 


In. 

1836   ......  12.20 

1837 9.80 

1838 10.81 

1839   15^.41 

1840 9.68 

1841    16.26 

1842  ••..  «•  12.1d 

1843 14.04 

Mean 12.67 


Filira-    Evapora*! 
tion.        tioni 

In.  In. 


2.10 
0.10 
0.12 
2.60 
0.00 
0.00 
1.30 

0.99 
0.90 


10.10 
9.70 

10.69 
14.81 
9.68 
16.26 
10.86 
13.05 
11.77 

H  2 
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OCTOBER  TO  MARCH 

Years.  Rain. 

In. 
1836 18.80 

1837    11.30 

1838    12.32 

1839    13.87 

1840    11.76 

1841    16.84 

1842    14.28 

1843    12.43 

Mean...«.«  13.95 


FILTRATION  AND  EVAPORATION  PER  CENT., 
AND  IN  TONS  PER  IMPERIAL  ACRE,  FROM 
APRIL  TO   SEPTEMBER   INCLUSIVE. 


INCLUSIVE. 

Filtra- 

Evapora 

tion. 

tion. 

In. 

In. 

15.55 

3.25 

6.85 

4.45 

8.45 

3.85 

12.3'1 

1.56 

8.19 

3.57 

14.19 

2.65 

10.46 

3.82 

7.11 

5.32 

10.39 

3.56 

Filtra. 
tion. 

ETapoia- 

tion. 

Acre« 
Filtrated. 

Acre, 
Evaport 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

Tons. 

Tool. 

1836  .... 

17.3 

82.7    . 

212 

1023 

1837  .... 

1.0 

99.0 

10 

982 

1838  .... 

1.2 

98.8 

12 

1082 

1839  .... 

15.0 

85.0 

263 

1500 

1840  .... 

0.0 

100.0 

— 

980 

1841 

0.0 

100.0 

— 

1545 

1842  .... 

10.7 

89.3 

131 

1099 

1843  .... 

7.1 

92.9 

100 

1.322 

Mean .... 

7.1 

92.9 

91 

1192 

FROM   OCTOBER 

TO   MARCH   INCLUSIVE. 

1836  .... 

82.7 

17.3 

1574 

330 

1837  .... 

60.6 

39.4 

693 

452 

1838   .... 

68.8 

31.2 

855 

393 

1839  .... 

88.2 

11.8 

1246 

159 

1840  .... 

69.6 

30.4 

829 

362 

1842    .... 

84.2 

15.8 

1437 

269 

1843  .... 

73.2 

26.8 

1059 

387 

1844   .... 

57.2 

42.8 

720 

538 

Mean .... 

74.5 

25.5 

1052 

360 

In  commenting  upon  these  meteorological  ob- 
servations, Mr.  Parkes  very  truly  remarked,  when 
aUuding  to  the  permeability  of  different  soils : — "  A 
natural  agricultural  bed  of  porous  soil  resembles 
an  artificial  filter,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
greater  the  depth  of  matter  composing  such  filter, 
the  slower  is  the  passage  of  water  through  it.  In 
stiff  loams  and  clays,  however,  but  more  particularly 
as  regards  the  latter  earth,  the  resemblance  ceases, 
as  these  soils  can  permit  free  ingress  and  egress  to 
rain-water,  only  after  the  establishment  of  that 
thorough  net-work  of  cracks  or  fissures,  which  is 
occasioned  in  them  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass 
from  the  joint  action  of  drains  and  superficial 
evaporation.  These  fissures  seem  to  stand  in  th^ 
stead  of  porosity  in  such  soils,  and  serve  to  conduct 
water  to  drains  rapidly  after  it  has  trickled  through 
the  worked  bed ;  it  is  possible,  too,  that  in  deeply 
drained  clays  of  certain  texture  the  fissures  may  be 
wider,  or  more  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  a  great  bulk  of  earth  than  when  such 


soil  is  drained  to  a  less  depth.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  asserted  by  several  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  in  Kent,  who  have  laid  drains  very 
deeply  in  clays  and  stiff  soils,  that  the  flow  from 
the  deepest  drains  invariably  commences  and  ceases 
sooner  than  from  shallower  drains,  after  rain. 

In  whatever  soil  the  farmer's  drains  are  placed, 
sooner  or  later  the  filtering  water  finds  its  way 
down  to  the  smaller  branch  and  main  drains.  These 
generally  discharge  the  water  with  a  velocity  which 
depends  upon  their  fall  and  freedom  from  obstruc- 
tions. Some  useful  facts  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
current  in  the  large  drains  of  the  metropolis,  which 
is  found  necessary  to  clear  away  the  soil  which 
collects  in  them,  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  engineers  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Metropolitan  Sewers  (Bazalgette  and  Donaldson's 
Report).    They  give  several  authorities : 

"Mr.  Wicksteed,  in  his  Report  upon  the  drain- 
age of  Leicester  (p.  19),  states : '  From  experiments 
made  by  me  with  great  care,  I  find  that,  with  a 
bottom  velocity  of  16  inches  per  second  only  (or 
0.9  mile  per  hour),  heavy  pieces  of  brick,  stone, 
&c.,  will  be  removed ;  and  that,  with  a  velocity  of 
2  If  inches  (or  1.24  miles  per  hour),  even  iron 
borings  and  heavy  slag  will  be  removed.  The 
above  minimum  velocity  will  therefore  be  sufficient/ 
Mr.  Beardmore,  in  his  work  on  hydraulics,  obserres 
(p.  8)  that  'a  velocity  of  150  feet  per  minute  (or 
If  miles  per  hour)  will  generally  prevent  depowt 
in  pipes  and  sewers.'  Mr.  John  Phillips  stales 
(see  First  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission,  1847, 
p.  177) :  From  observation  and  experiment,  I  find 
that  it  requires  a  constant  velocity  of  current  to  be 
running  through  the  sewers,  equal  to  about  2 1  feet 
per  second,  or  if  miles  per  hour,  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  depositing  within  them.*  Professor 
Robinson,  in  his  treatise  on  rivers,  adds  that— 

3  inches  in  a  second  will  separate  silt,  particles  of 

fine  clay. 
6     „  „  „       fine  sand. 

8     „  „  „       coarse  sand. 

12     „  „        will  lift  and  sweep  away  fine 

gravel. 
24     „  „        will  lift   and   sweep  away 

gravel  1  inch  in  diaroetCT 
36     „      (or  about  2  miles  per  hour)  will  lift  aod 
sweep  away  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  an  e^g. 

The  eflTect  of  increasing  the  fall  of  drain-pipes, 
in  decreasing  the  size  of  the  pipes  necessary  to 
discharge  a  given  amount  of  water,  is  a  most  im- 
portant question  for  the  farmer's  consideration. 
Mr.  N.  Beardmore,  in  his  Hydraulic  Tables,  giws 
the  amount  of  the  discharge  of  water  from  p>P« 
running  full,  with  varying  falls.  It  is  as  follow*, 
the  amount  of  discharge  per  minute  being  given  m 
cubic  feel  and  inches : 
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DiAMSTBR 

Rate  of  Fall. 

OF  Pipes. 

1  in  1,056. 

1  in  528. 

lin 

264. 

3 

2  26 

3     2 

4 

5 

6 

12     8 

18     I 

25 

6 

9 

35     3 

49     9 

70 

6 

12 

72     5 

102     5 

155 

0 

15 

127     0 

179     0 

253 

0 

Sach  are  the  class  of  observations  which  the 


engineer  and  the  meteorologist  store  up  for  the  nse 
of  their  countrymen;  and  it  need  not  be  urged 
upon  the  readers  of  the  Farmer^s  Magazine  that  to 
travel  even  over  the  drainage  works  of  their  fields, 
aided  by  such  laborious  and  accurate  observations 
as  those  which  we  have  been  considering,  cannot 
fail  of  being  productive  of  useful  results  to  agricul" 
ture. 


CLASSIFICATION    AND    EXTIRPATION    OF    WEEDS. 


BY  J.    D. 


(ContinuedJ 


Section  II. — ^Perennial  Weeds. 
Plants  of  perennial  growth,  of  an  herbaceous 
constitution,  die  yearly  in  the  stem  and  leaves :  the 
roots  live  in  the  ground  over  winter,  and  send  up  a 
fresh  stem  annually,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  The  seeds  are  matured  yearly,  and  assist  to 
propagate  the  plants.  The  nature  of  these  herbs 
imposes  much  difficulty  in  the  extirpation,  as  the 
number  is  large,  and  the  dissemination  two-fold. 

1.  vernal  sandwort. 

Or  the  ^'Arenaria  verna"  of  botany,  is  a  very  trouble- 
some weed  on  light,  moorish  soils.  The  genus  of  plants 
is  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  "  Arena,"  mean- 
ing sand,  in  strict  allusion  to  its  native  soil.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "  Decandria  trigynia" 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  ''Caryophyl- 
\tsd*  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx — perianth  five-leaved; 
leaflets  oblong,  acuminate,  spreading,  permanent. 
Corolla — petals  ^ve^  ovate,  entire.  Stamina — 
filanoents  ten,  subulate  (five  alternately  inferior); 
antbers  roundish.  Pistil  germinate;  styles  firm, 
erect,  reflex;  stigmas  thickish.  Pericarp — capsule 
ovate,  covered,  one-celled,  three  or  six-valved. 
Seeds  very  many,  kidney-shaped.  The  number  of* 
stamens  is  not  constant. 

Essential  character :  Calyx  five-leaved,  expand- 
ingf.  Petals  fkye,  entire.  Capsule  one-ceUed, 
many-seeded. 

The  weedy  species  of  the  Arenaria  in  Britain  is 
the  "Arenaria  vema,"  or  "vernal  Sandwort." 
Leaves  subulate,  rather  obtuse.  Stem  panicled. 
Petals  obovate, longer  than  the  calyx,  three-nerved; 
nerves  distant,  equal.  Root  perennial,  long,  much 
branched.  Stems  numerous,  ^\t  or  six  inches 
high,  round,  somewhat  pubescent  and  viscid, 
branched  at  the  base,  and  panicled  above.  Leaves 
erect,  patent,  subulate,  rather  obtuse,  three-nerved 
beneath,  and  above  channelled,  connate,  and 
spreading    at  the   base.    Bracteas  ovate,  short. 


three-nerved.  Peduncles  erect,  pubescent.  Leaf- 
lets of  the  calyx  acute,  having  three-nerved  mar- 
gins, membranous.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx, 
obovate,  obtuse.  Anthers  fleshy.  Capsule  longer 
than  the  calyx,  cylindrical,  three- valved.  Seeds 
almost  kidney-shaped,  rough,  compressed.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  August. 

This  plant  does  not  grow  so  abundantly  or 
luxuriantly  as  the  "Chickweed,"  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  the  habits.  It  is  less  trouble- 
some, and  is  much  easier  extirpated.  It  generally 
yields  to  the  repetitions  of  the  scufHer  and  the  hoe; 
but  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  may  be  gathered 
off  the  land,  as  was  recommended  with  "  Chick- 
weed." 

2.   HEDGE  MUSTARD, 

Or  the  "  Erysimum"  of  botany,  is  a  weed  of  much 
frequency  on  similar  soils  with  the  Wild  Mustard, 
which  has  been  described ;  and  being  like  it,  the 
two  plants  are  often  confounded.  The  Hedge 
Mustard  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "Tetra- 
dynamia  siliquosa"  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural 
order  "  Crucifer8e"Jof  Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx — perianth  four-leaved ; 
leaflets  ovate,  oblong,  parallel,  converging,  coloured, 
deciduous.  Corolla  four-petalled,  cruciform;  petals 
oblong,  flat,  extremely  obtuse  at  the  tip;  claws 
length  of  the  calyx,  upright ;  nectariferous  gland 
double,  within  the  shorter  filament.  Stamina — 
filaments  six,  length  of  the  calyx  (of  these,  the 
opposite- two  shorter);  anthers  simple.  Pistil — 
germ  linear,  four-cornered,  length  of  the  stamens ; 
style  very  short ;  stigma  headed,  permanent,  small. 
Perianth — silique  long,  linear,  strict,  exactly  four- 
cornered,  two-valved,  two-celled.  Seeds  very  many, 
small,  roundish. 

Essential  character — Silique  columnar,  with  four 
equal  sides.    Calyx  closed. 

The  "  Erysimum  barbarea,"  or  the  Winter  Cress 
or  Hedge  Mustard,  has  the  leaves  lyrate,  the  out« 
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most  lobe  roundish.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  smooth,  round,deeply  farrowed, 
much  branched.  Leaves  smooth,  dark  green,  hav- 
ing two  or  three  pairs  of  roundish  lobes,  connected 
to  a  broad  foliaceous  rib,  the  extreme  lobe  much 
the  largest,  and  either  of  an  oval  or  blunt  rhom- 
boidal  figure,  slightly  indented  on  the  edge ;  but 
they  vary  much  in  form.  Flowers  in  racemes  or 
thick  spikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and  branches. 
Calyx  green.  Petals  yellow,  much  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Seeds  roughisb,  finely  dotted,  and  reticu- 
lated, twenty  in  number — ten  in  each  celL 

This  plant  flowers  in  May  to  July.  It  grows  in 
watery  places,  on  banks  of  ditches  and  streams,  on 
walls,  and  in  cultivated  fields.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  salads,  and  also  boiled  as  "  kale.''  The 
taste  is  mostly  bitter  and  unpleasant;  and  the 
whole  plant  has  a  nauseous,  bitter,  slimy  flavour. 
The  dark,  shining,  broad  leaves  distinguish  it  from 
the  "  Mustards,"  with  which  it  is  freciuently  con- 
founded. They  grow  intermixed.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  similar,  and  the  unaccustomed  eye 
mistakes  the  one  for  the  other.  The  lower  leaves 
are  lyrate,  with  the  terminal  lobe  rounded ;  upper 
ones  obovate,  toothed.  This  characteristic  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  "  Sinapis."  The  same  means  of 
eradication  apply  to  both  plants.  An  ordinary 
growth  may  be  overcome  by  the  hoe  and  the 
scufiier :  a  profusion  of  plants  must  be  pulled  by 
hand,  and  removed  from  the  ground. 

3.  COLTSFOOT* 

Or  the  "  Tussilago"  of  botany,  is  a  weed  of  much 
frequency  on  damp,  clayey  loams,  that  are  adapted 
for  the  green-crop  cultivation.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  class  and  order  ''Syngenesia  polygamia 
superflua"  of  Lirinaeus,  and  the  natural  order 
*'  Corymbiferae"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx  common,  cylindrical ; 
scales  lanceolate,  linear,  fifteen  or  twenty,  equal,  as 
long  as  the  disk,  submembranaceous.  Corolla 
compound,  various ;  corollets  in  some  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  tubular,  or  only  in  the  disk;  females 
in  some  none,  in  others  ligulate;  proper  of  the 
hermaphrodite,  funnel-formed ;  border  five-cleft  or 
four-cleft,  acute,  rcflexed,  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
females  none,  or  ligulate,  very  narrow,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  entire.  Stamina  in  the  hermaphrodites — 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  short ;  anther  cylin- 
dric,  tubular.  Pistil  in  the  hermaphrodite— germ 
short;  style  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamen; 
stigma  thickish  :  in  the  females — germ  short ;  style 
filiform,  length  of  the  hermaphrodite ;  stigma  bifid, 
thickish.  Pericarp — none.  Calyx  scarcely  changed. 
Seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites— solitary,  oblong,  com- 
pressed; down  capillary,  stipulate :  in  the  females — 
if  anyi  like  the  others ;  receptacle  naked. 


Essential  character :  Calyx — scales  equal,  as  lon^ 
as  the  disk,  somewhat  membranaceous;  down 
simple ;  the  receptacle  naked. 

The  common  or  field  species  of  Coltsfoot  is  the 
"  Tussilago  Farfara."  Scape  one-flowered.  Scaly 
leaves,  cordate,  angular,  toothletted.  Robt  peren- 
nial, creeping  horizontally  far  and  wide.  Flovera 
solitary,  terminating,  yellow,  more  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  irradiate  than  most  of  the  other 
species.  The  flowers  come  up  early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  leaves,  and  at  some  distance  from  them. 
They  are  upright ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bloBsom  is 
past,  and  the  seeds,  with  their  down  as  yet  moist, 
are  enclosed  within  the  calyx,  the  heads  hang 
down.  As  the  moisture  evaporates  in  ripening, 
they  become  lighter,  are  agsdn  erected,  and  the 
down  expends. 

The  "  ColUfoot"  is  often  a  troublesome  weed  in 
moist,  Btiflf,  clayey  and  marly  soils  that  hsTC  been 
overcropped  and  exhausted.  The  roots  penetrate 
deeply,  and  are  widely  spread ;  and  when  drawn, 
they  often  break,  and  sprout  again  very  vifforonsly. 
To  extirpate  the  roots  of  that  nature,  deep  plough- 
ing is  the  surest  way ;  and  the  furrow  must  he 
comparatively  narrow,  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
not  escape  unhurt  between  the  furrow-slices.  The 
root  being  perennial  renders  attention  to  the  eradi- 
cation  of  that  part  of  the  plant  equallj,  if  not  more 
necessary  with  the  prevention  of  the  seeds  being 
perfected.  Both  duties  being  properly  executed, 
the  "  Coltsfoot*'  will  speedily  disappear,  the  pre- 
sence of  it  being  a  sure  mark  of  bad  management. 

4.    8PEAR  THISTLBi 

Or  the  "  Carduus"  of  botany,  grows  sometimes  on 
corn-fields,  but  most  generally  on  ditch-banks  and 
sides  of  hedges.  The  genus  of  thistles  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "  Syngenesia  poljr- 
gamia  equalis"  of  linnsns,  and  the  natural  order 
"  Cinaracephalse"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  common,  ventncose, 
imbricate;  scales  very  numerous,  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, spiny.  Corolla  compound,  tubular,  uni- 
form; coroUulcs  hermaphrodite,  subequal,  reflected, 
the  proper  one  monopetalous,  infundibeliform; 
tube  very  slender ;  border  erect,  ovate  at  the  base, 
quinquefid ;  divisions  linear,  equal,  one  more  deeply 
serrated  than  the  rest.  Stamina— filaments  fire, 
capillary,  very  short ;  anthers  cylindrical,  tubular, 
length  of  the  corolla,  five-toothed  at  the  mouth. 
Pistil— germ  ovate ;  style  filiform,  longer  than  the 
stamens ;  stigma  simple,  subulate,  naked,  emar- 
ginate.  Pericarp— none.  Calyx  convei^png  « 
little.  Seeds  solitary,  obovate,  four-cornered,  the 
two  opposite  corners  obliterated ;  down  sessile,  very 
long;  receptacle  hairy,  flat 
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EtteBtial  ehuaetor :  Calyx  omte»  imbricate,  wilh 
•pioy  scales ;  receptacle  hairy. 

The  "Spear  thistle/'  or  "Carduua  knceolatus," 
has  the  leaves  decurrent,  pinaatifid,  hispid; 
divisions  diraricate  i  calyoaa  ovate,  spiny,  villose. 
Root  oftea  biennial.  JSiem  upright,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  angular,  downy,  and  sea-green  under- 
neath, hairy  and  deep-green  above.  Flowers  in 
July,  it  is  often  called  the  ''  bur  thistle."  The 
ioirers  hava  the  property  of  curdling  milk. 

The  means  of  eradication  are  cutting  and  pulling 
the  stems,  and  using  the  most  diligent  attention 
that  no  seeds  be  perfected.  If  cut  in  the  early 
season,  side  branches  will  ahoot  and  perfect  seeds, 
go  that  a  second  cutting  is  required ;  but  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  height,  one  cutting  will  be  sufficient. 
Every  plant  in  lanes,  road-aides,  ditch  banks,  and 
in  the  roots  of  hedges,  must  be  very  carffuUy  de- 
stroyed ;  for  the  seeds  are  winged  with  down,  and 
are  easily  carried  by  the  wind  to  distant  places, 
where  they  alight  and  grow. 

5.   FIELD   THI8TLS, 

Or  the  "  Carduus  pratensis"  of  botany,  ia  a  species 
of  the  thistle  genus,  and  belongs  to  the  class  and 
order  last  described,  and  is  placed  in  the  second 
natural  section  of  the  plants,  having  the  leaves 
"  not  decurrent.''  The  leaves  are  sessile,  pinnatifid, 
spinaoQS ;  stem,  panided ;  calyces,  egg-shaped, 
slightly  spinuous.  Down  feathery.  Root  perennial, 
creeping,  tapering,  descending  into  the  ground, 
not  easily  extirpated.  Stems  three  feet  high,  erect, 
round,  smooth,  many-flowered.  Leaves  alightly 
decurrent,  alternate,  amoothish.  Lobes  unequal, 
ciliated,  spinuous.  Flowers  white.  Calyx,  egg- 
shaped.  Scales,  broad,  lanceolate,  pressed  close, 
woolly  at  the  edges,  with  a  short  spreading  apine. 
Down  deciduous.    Root  permauent.    ' 

The  permanent  root  remaining  in  the, ground, 
and  sending  up  flowering  stems  in  succession,  is 
the  chief  tendency  to  ba  guarded  against  in  the 
"  common  thistle  i"  the  stems  can  be  kept  down 
by  repeated  cuttings.  In  order  to  destroy  the 
tapering  and  spreading  roots,  no  process  is  so 
effectual  as  "deep  ploughing/'  executed  with  a 
strength  of  four  horses,  and  the  furrow  narrow  in 
proportion  to  the  depth,  that  no  roots  escape  uncut 
between  the  furrow  slices.  This  mode  of  deep  and 
narrow  ploughing  never  fails  in  completely  ex- 
pelling the  thistle  as  a  weed  on  cultivated  grounds. 

6.   DOCK, 

Or  the  "Rumex"  of  botany,  is  a  very  annoying 
weed  both  on  cultivated  lands  and  on  pastures,  in 
soft  damp  aoils.  It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"  Hexandria  Trigynia"of  Linnaeus,  and  the  nature} 
order  "  Polygonea?"  of  Ju^^sieu. 


Generic  character :  Perianth  three  leavad  i  leaf* 
lata  obtuse  reflex,  permanent.  Corolla —- petals 
three,  ovate,  larger  than  the  calyx,  and,  like  it,  ooa* 
verging,  permanent  Stamina— filamenta  six,  ea* 
piilary,  very  short ;  anthers  erect,  twin.  Pistils- 
germ  turbinate,  three-sided ;  styles  three,  capillar}*, 
reflexed,  standing  out  between  the  clefts  of  the  con« 
verging  petals ;  stigmas  large,  laciniate.  Pericarp 
none.  Corolla  converginjr,  three-sided,  inclosing 
the  seed.    Seed  single,  three-sided. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  three-leaved;  petals 
three,  converging.    Seed  one,  three-sided. 

The  "  Romex  obtusifoiius,"  or  "  Blunt-leaved 
dock,"  is  the  most  common  weed.  Flowers  her<* 
maphrodite ;  valves  toothed;  one  chiefly  graniferous 
root.  Leaves  cordate,  blunt.  Stem  somewhat 
rugged.  Root  tapering,  running  deep  and  straight. 
Stem  three  feet  high,  upright,  branched.  Racemes 
nearly  upright,  furnished  with  few  leaves.  Flowers 
in  half  whorls,  on  capillary  peduncles,  sprinkled 
near  the  top  with  white  ahining  globules,  and  the 
pedicels  surrounded  near  the  base  by  an  indistinct 
cartilaginous  ring. 

The^'Rumex  acetosa,"or  the  "common  sorrel," 
has  a  perennial  root,  running  deep  into  the  earth. 
Stem  mostly  simple,  erect,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high.  Flowers  dioecious  ;  'valves,  graniferous. 
Leaves  oblong,  sagittate.    It  flowers  early  in  Jane. 

The  "  Rumex  acetosella,"  or  "  sheep's  sorrel," 
is  less  than  the  common  sorrel  by  half.  Root 
creeping,  perennial.  Flowers  dioecious;  valves, 
grainless.    Leaves  lanceolate,  hastate. 

The  presence  of  any  plant  of  the  dock  genus  on 
arable  or  pasture  lands  shows  a  moisture  which 
requires  draining  to  carry  it  away,  and  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  sorrels  indicates  a  sourness  that  require  a 
the  application  of  calcareous  matters  to  remove  it. 
And  in  the  case  of  all  permanently  rooted  plants, 
deep  and  clean  ploughings  are  again  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  them. 

The  "Dock"  ripens  an  abundance  of  seeds, 
which  are  shed  round  the  parent,  not  having  the 
means  of  being  dispersed  to  any  distance.  The 
seeds  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  nothing  but 
burning  is  a  sure  destruction  of  them.  The  roots 
are  equally  tenacious,  and  require  to  be  removed 
from  the  field  on  being  pulled  up.  The  roots  send 
forth  new  shoots  from  almost  any  depth. 

7.  CORN    BINDWRXD, 

Or  the  "  Convolvulus"  of  botany,  is  found  occa- 
sionally growing  among  wheat,  and  twining  round 
the  stalks  of  corn.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class 
and  order  "  Pentandria  mono^^ynia,"  of  LinnseuF, 
and  the  natural  order  "Convolvulacece"  of  Jussieu. 
Generic  character  :  Calyx — perianth  ^ve  cleft. 
Corolla   monopetalouB,    bcW-»bjipcd,    or    furpe). 
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shaped,  plaited ;  border  generally  spreading,  more 
or  less  fine ;  lobed.  Stamina— filaments  five,  awl 
shaped,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  approximating 
at  the  base.  Pistil — ^germen  superior,  roundish ; 
style,  filiform ;  stigma,  simple  or  bifid.  Pericarp, 
capsule  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  roundish,  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  celled;  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
many  valved.    Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla 
bell  or  funnel-shaped;  stigmas,  one  or  two.  Peri- 
carp, a  capsule  or  dry  berry.  Seeds  one  or  two  in 
each  cell. 

The  calyx  is  often  called  "  five-leaved,"  when  it 
is  very  deeply  "  five-cleft.'* 

The  common  field  bindweed  is  a  native  of 
Britun,  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  Leaves  arrow- 
shaped;  lobes  acute.  Flowers  generally  solitary; 
bracts  minute,  awl-shaped,  remote  from  the  flower. 
Root  perennial,  creeping,  striking  deeply  into  the 
ground,  not  easily  extirpated.  Stems  numerous, 
angular.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  smoothish. 
Flowers  flesh-coloured,  sometimes  white,  sweet- 
scented,  opening  only  in  clear  weather.  Peduncles 
axOlary,  generally  one-flowered,  thickened  above. 
The  juice  is  slighty  purgative,  and  the  blossoms 
give  a  deep  orange  or  yellow  tincture  to  water, 
which  is  heightened  by  alums  and  alkalies.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  weed  is  most  common  on  dry  gravelly  soils, 
where  it  wanders  over  whole  fields,  twining  round 
the  stalks  of  the  grain,  and  very  much  injuring  the 
crop,  especially  when  it  has  been  laid  down  by 
hea\7  rains.  The  roots  run  deeply  and  very  widely. 
It  brings  plants  to  the  ground,  or  checks  their 
vegetation  by  injuring  their  structure.  Being 
perennial,  it  must  be  rooted  out  by  repeated 
ploughings  done  in  dry  weather,  and  by  carefully 
picking  of  the  roots  and  burning  them.  The  roots 
are  very  vivacious,  and  the  smallest  piece  left  in  the 
ground  will  spring  and  rise  to  the  surface. 

8.   REST-HARROW, 

Or  the  "Ononis"  of  botany,  is  sometimes  met  with 
on  tillage  lands,  where  it  forms  a  weed  of  a  very 
troublesome  nature.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class 
and  order  "  Diadelphia  decandria"  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  natural  order  "  Leguminosse"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx— perianth  five  leaved, 
almost  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  segments,  linear, 
acuminate,  slightly  arched  upwards,  the  lowest 
under  the  keel.  Corolla,  papilionaceous ;  banner 
cordate,  striated,  depressed  at  the  sides  more  than 
the  other  petals;  wings  ovate,  shorter  by  half 
than  the  banner;  keel  acuminate,  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  wings.  Stamina— filaments  ten,  connate 
in  an  entire  cylinder;  anthers  simple.  Pistil- 
germ  oblong,  villose ;  style  simple,  rising ;  stigma. 


blunt.  Pericarp,  legume  rhomb-shaped,  turgid, 
sub-villose,  one-celled,  two-valred,  sessile.  Seeds 
few,  kidney  form. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  five  parted,  witk 
linear  segments ;  banner  stiiated ;  legume  tuiigid, 
sessile.    Filaments  connate,  without  a  fissure. 

There  are  thirty-eight  spedes  of  thisgeouaof 
plants,  of  which  only  one  is  found  in  Britain, 
and  is  called  the  common  rest-harrow,  or  cammock, 
and  by  botanists  the  "Ononis  arvensia.'*  It  is 
found  on  barren  sandy  grounds,  and  on  way-ndes, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  sessile,  and  mostly  solitary.  Stem  hairy. 
Branches  at  length  spinous.  Leaves  generally 
simple,  entire  towards  their  base.  Root  perennial, 
woody,  brackish.  Stems  rather  erect,  or  procum- 
bent, annual,  round,  woody,  leafy,  hairy,  apinoat 
when  old.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  ellipticaliy 
wedge-shaped,  linear,  roughish,  the  lower  ones 
often  temate.  Sdpules  very  large,  ovate,  embracing 
the  stem,  toothed.  Flowers  axiUary,  solitary, 
slightly  stalked,  elegantly  rose-coloured.  Seeds 
dotted  with  tubercles. 

Some  botanists  make  a  distinction  between  the 
"Ononis  arvensis"  and  the  "Ononis  spinosa/' 
as  being  distinct  species ;  but  Mons.  Villars  does 
not  distinguish  them,  alleging  that  the  spines  appear 
with  the  age  of  the  plant,  and  growing  stronger 
as  the  plant  grows  older.  This  obaerra- 
tion  removes  much  useless  reasoning  on  mioutfl 
differences. 

The  Rest-harrow  has  a  strong  creeping  root, 
which  spreads  far  in  the  ground.  There  is  little 
danger  from  the  seeds ;  and  the  safest  way  of  extir- 
pating the  roots  is  to  pick  them  off  the  land  by 
hand,  after  being  well  shaken  by  the  harrows  in 
dry  weather.  They  may  be  burned  in  a  heap,  or 
rotted  with  earths  into  a  compost  for  top-dressing. 
This  weed  is  not  diflicult  of  extirpation— a  well- 
executed  fallow  will  banish  it  for  ever;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  in  modern  agriculture  shows  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  performance  of  the 
art. 

9.   FBRN, 

or  the  "  Pteris  aquilina"  of  botany,  is  sometimes 
found  as  a  weed  on  corn  lands.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  and  order  "Cryptogamia  Filices"  of  linnseus, 
and  the  natural  order  "  Filices"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Fructification  in  an  uninter- 
rupted marginal  line ;  involucre  from  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  turned  in,  uninterrupted,  separating 
on  the  inner  side. 

The  Common  Fern  or  Brake  is  the  original  type  of 
the  genus,  and  is  the  "  Filix  scemina"  of  old 
writers.  The  frond  is  in  three  deep  divisions ; 
branches  doubly  pinnate ;  leaflets  crowded,  lance- 
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olate,  acute,  the  upper  ones  confluent.  The  fronds 
are  annual,  originating  from  a  perennial,  creeping, 
scalj  root,  and  rise,  according  to  the  soil,  to  the 
height  of  tvo  to  five  feet.  They  are  rigid  and 
harsh,  colour  light  green,  and  spread  in  a  hand- 
some, partly  horizontal  posture,  being  regularly 
compounded  in  an  almost  pectinate  manner.  The 
fructifications  are  rough,  tomentose,  rufescent; 
parallel  lines  run  along  the  margin  of  the  pinnules, 
which  are  rolled  back  very  much,  so  as  sdmost  to 
corer  the  capsules  when  ripe. 

The  "  Braken,"  or  common  fern,  is  a  hardy  pe- 
rennial plant,  tenacious  of  growth,  and  striking  a 
tap-root  into  the  ground  beneath  the  reach  of 
the  plough,  which  shoots  up  vigorously  when  the 
ran  has  become  powerful ;  it  prevails  largely  and 
strongly  on  some  deep,  dry,  hazel,  loamy  soils. 
The  roots  may  be  drawn  after  soaking  rains,  and 
the  land  must  be  very  deeply  ploughed ;  for  when 
the  plant  has  been  long  established,  it  requires 
much  pains  and  attention  to  get  quit  of  it. 

10.   HORSETAIL, 

or  the  "  Equisetum"  of  botany,  is  not  unfrequently 
found  as  a  weed  on  soft  moist  soils.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  and  order  "  Cryptogamia  Filices"  of 
Linosus,  and  the  natural  order  "Filices"  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Fructifications  disposed  into 
a  lon^,  ovate,  oblong  spike,  each  orbiculbte,  gaping 
at  the  base,  with  several  valves  connected  by  a 
flat  shield-shaped  top. 

The  roots  are  perennial  and  creeping.  They  are 
leafless  herbs,  with  a  hollow  streaked  stem,  either 
simple  or  branched— the  branchlets  usually  dis- 
posed in  whorls ;  it  is  jointed,  and  the  joints  are 
surrounded  with  a  toothed  sheath. 

The  "Corn  Horsetail,"  or  the  "Equisetum 
arvense,''  has  the  fruit-bearing  scape  naked,  the 
barren  scape  leafy.  The  naked  flowering  stems 
appear  early  in  the  spring,  and  soon  decay ;  they 
are  the  thickness  of  a  large  wheat  straw,  a  hand's 
breadth  or  more  in  height,  upright,  yellowish,  with 
from  two  to  Ave  joints,  covered  with  membranous 
ribbed  sheaths,  divided  at  the  top  into  numerous 
segments  or  teeth.  It  grows  in  com  fields  of  a 
damp  nature,  flowering  in  March,  April,  and  May. 
The  country  people  call  it  '^horse-pipe"  and  "snake- 
pipe."  The  presence  of  it  is  supposed  to  indicate 
subterraneous  flowing  waters  or  springs.  It  is  a 
troublesome  weed,  and  diflicult  to  extirpate.  The 
produce  of  seeds  being  small,  the  chief  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  root 
by  the  ploughings  of  the  land  being  executed  deeply, 
with  a  narrow  furrow,  and  with  sharp  irons  on  the 
plough,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  not  escape 
being  cut. 


11.    MOUSB-BAR, 

or  the  "  Cerastium"  of  botany,  is  often  found  in- 
festing light  soils.  It  has  somewhat  the  habit  of 
"  chickweed,"  but  is  of  a  duller  appearance.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  "  Decandria 
Pentagynia"  of  Linnceus,  and  the  natural  order 
"  Caryophyllece"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx — ^perianth  five-leaved ; 
leaflets  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  spreading,  perma- 
nent. Corolla — petals  five,  bifid,  obtuse,  erect,  ex- 
panding, length  of  the  calyx.  Stamina — filaments 
ten,  filiform,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  the  alter- 
nate one  shorter ;  anthers  roundish.  Pistil — ^germ 
ovate ;  styles  five,  capillary,  erect,  length  of  the 
stamens  ;  stigmas  obtuse.  Pericarp — capsule  ovate, 
cylindric  or  globular,  obtuse,  unilocular,  gaping, 
with  a  five-toothed  lip;  seeds  very  many,  roundish. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  five-leaved;  petals 
bifid ;  capsule  unilocular,  gaping  at  the  tip ; 
orifice  toothed. 

The  **  Corn  Mouse- ear,"  or  the  "  Cerastium  ar- 
vense,"  has  the  root  perennial,  creeping ;  stems 
four  or  five  inches  high,  decumbent,  forming 
thick  tufts,  pubescent;  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
often  densely  pubescent,  sometimes  only  ciliated  at 
the  base ;  flowers  large,  white  leaflets  of  the  calyx 
egg-shaped,  obtuse,  scarious  at  the  edges ;  petals 
heart-shaped,  veined ;  capsule  cylindrical,  straight, 
the  length  of  the  calyx  orifice,  with  ten  teeth. 

This  weed  grows  chiefly  on  gravelly  and  chalky 
soils.  Nature  has  provided  annual  plants  with  an 
abundance  of  J  seeds,  by  which  to  propagate  their 
kinds ;  and  perennial  plants  have  the  property  of 
propagation  chiefly  in  the  roots ;  and  some  plants 
are  provided  very  largely  with  both  qualities.  In 
the  eradication  of  perennial  plants,  where  the  roots 
are  so  very  ready  to  retain  life,  the  most  eflTectual 
method  is  to  gather  by  hand,  and  carry  the  plants 
oflf  the  field  after  being  cut  by  the  hoe,  especially 
when  the  number  is  large,  as  a  multitude  of  roots 
seldom  fail  in  catching  hold  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
continue  their  existence,  though  the  bearing  of 
seeds  has  been  prevented. 

12.    MINT, 

or  the  ''  Mentha"  of  botany,  is  a  frequent  weed  on 
moist  soils.  It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"  Didynamia  Gymnospermia"  of  Linnaeus,"  and  the 
natural  order  "  Labiatse"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character  :  Calyx — perianth  inferior,  of 
one  leaf,  tubular,  erect,  with  &ye  nearly  equal  teethy 
permanent.  Corolla — of  one  petal,  erect,  tubular, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  calyx-limb,  in  four  deep, 
nearly  equal  segments,  the  uppermost  only  being 
rather  the  broadest, and  cloven.  Stamina — filaments 
four,  awl-shaped,  erect,  distant,  the  two  nearest  ones 
longest ;  anthers  roundish.    Pistil^germen  supe- 
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rior,  four*cleft ;  ttjle  thread-shaped,  erect,  longer 
than  the  corolla ;  stigma  in  two  divaricated  divi- 
sions. Pericarp  none,  except  the  permanent  straight 
calyx ;  seeds  four,  small,  generally  abortive. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  five-cleft,  nearly 
equal ;  corolla  nearly  equal,  four-cleft,  its  broadest 
segment  cloven ;  stamens  erect,  distant. 

The  herbage,  and  even  the  flowers,  of  mint 
abound  with  resinous  dots,  the  seat  of  an  essential 
oil,  on  which  tbe  warm  and  aromatic  qualities  of  the 
plants  depend.  The  genus  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  possible,  and  well  marked  in  habit  and 
character.  The  herbage  is  generally  more  or  less 
hairy. 

The  <'  Com  Mint,"  or  the  "  Mentha  arvensis," 
has  the  flowers  whorled ;  leaves  ovate ;  stem  much 
branched,  difiuse.  Leaves  inclining  to  ellip- 
tical, obtuse,  pale,  clothed  with  rather  rigid 
prominent  hairs.  Flower- stalks  shortish,  round, 
generally  smooth,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  few 
spreading  or  slightly  deflexed  hairs.  Calyx 
shorter,  more  bell-shaped,  and  more  broadly 
toothed  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  essen- 
tially characterized  by  being  clothed  all  over  with 
horiaontally  spreading  hairs.  Flowers  reddish  lilac, 
externally  hairy. 

This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  corn-fields, 
where  water  stagnates  in  winter,  especially  on  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  It  is  often  a  very  trouble- 
some weed,  because  of  the  widely-creeping  nature 
of  the  root ;  and  its  turgid,  fleshy  shoots  are  well 
calculated  to  retain  life  in  a  soil  that  fluctuates  as  to 
humidity.  The  roots  being  perennial,  must  be 
picked  by  hand,  and  carried  from  the  field,  each 
time  when  the  land  is  ploughed,  harrowed,  and 
rolled.  The  roots  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
must  be  carefully  removed. 

13.   OAT   GRASS, 

Or  the  "  Holcus  avenaceus"  of  botany,  is  most 
troublesome  on  the  best  arable  lands.  It  is  the 
"  Avena  elatior"  of  the  old  botany ;  but  has  been 
latterly  placed  as  a  Holcus,  from  a  near  affinity  to 
that  genus,  with  an  avenaceous  or  oat-like  ap- 
pearance. The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"Triandria  Digynia"  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  the 
natural  order  "  Gramineae"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx — glume  of  two  valves, 
erect,  beardless,  ovate,  containing  two  florets,  one 
of  them  elevated  on  a  stalk.  Corolla  of  two  valves, 
the  lower  or  outer  one  largest,  awned  at  the  back 
in  the  least  perfect  floret.  Nectary  a  cloven  mem- 
branous scale.  Stamina — filaments  three  in  each 
floret,  capillary,  rather  short;  anthers  long,  linear, 
cloven  at  each  end.  Pistil — germen  ovate ;  styles 
two,  capillary,  diverging ;  stigmas  oblong,  feathery. 
One  floret  has  either  no  pistil,  or  only  an  imper* 


feet  one.  Pericarp — nonc^  tsetpt  the  pennanent 
glumes.  Seed  solitary,  ovate^  attached  to  tht 
hardened  corolla. 

Essential  charaeter :  Calyx  of  two  valves,  two- 
flowered,  one  floret  with  an  imperfect  gennen. 
Corolla  of  two  valves,  the  outer  one  awned. 

The  species  **  Avenaceua"  has  the  calyx  glaimi 
unequal,  smooth ;  male  floret,  with  a  bent  avn ; 
root  knotty,  perennial ;  stems  a  yard  high ;  kiYet 
darkish  green,  rough,  and  rather  harsh  ;  stipula 
short,  abrupt,  minutely  toothed;  panicle  half 
whorled,  the  branches  consequently  leaningf  one 
way.  Flowers  seariose,  shining,  not  deny. 
Anthers  purple,  pendnloiia.  The  asale  floret  hu 
the  mdiments  of  a  germen,  and  is  always  con< 
spicuoosly  awned ;  the  other  is  but  slightly  elevated. 
When  the  land  is  rich,  this  plant  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  acquires  more  joints  and  bulbs,  and  has  been 
called  *'  Holcus  bnlbosus,"  though  only  a  variety 
of  the  plant  now  described. 

This  grass  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  forms 
a  larfte  part  of  the  weeds  which  pass  under  the 
general  denomination  of  "  couch"  and  "  quickens." 
No  weed  is  more  troublesome  to  the  farmer  on 
the  better  turnip  soils,  and  on  the  more  loanoy  clay 
fallows.    The  root  is  perennial,  and  composed  of 
knobs  or  bulbs  that  are  joined  together  at  dis- 
tances by  intervening  threadi*,  and  from  each  bulb 
shoots  proceed,   which  circumstance  renders  the 
extirpation  of  the  weed  to  be  very  difficult  and 
tedious.     Repeated  ploughings  and  barrowiogs  of 
the  land  become  necessary,  and  then  a  very  careful 
hand-picking  of  the  roots  of  tbe  plant,  after  they 
have  been  well  shaken  into  \new  by  the  action  of 
the  implements.      On  stiffish  soils,  which  hold  tbe 
weed  tightly  in  their  texture,  tbe  sharp  irons  of  the 
plough  are  very  apt  to  cut  the  fibres  into  imall 
pieces,  which  very  much  increase  the  difficoHy  of 
getting  the  land  cleared  of  the  weed.    Accordin/^ly 
on  all  lands  of  which  the  degree  of  mellowneca 
admits  the  action  of  a  grubbing  scarifier,  the  ronnd 
tines  of  that  implement  tear  out,  and  drsf^  to  the 
surface,  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the  plant,  without 
cutting  or  breaking  them;  at  the  same  time  the 
ground  is  better  pulverized.      The  roots  are  rery 
tenacious  of  life,  and  no  degree  of  arid  exposnre 
will  destroy  the  vital  principle.      Decomposition  in 
a  heap,  along  with  other  earthy  matters,  rsqoires  to 
be  very  minutely  inspected  at  each  turning  over  of 
the  heap  ;  for  some  roots  are  very  apt  to  escape  on 
the  outside  of  the  compost,  and  which  being  carried 
to  the  land,  will  immediately  grow,  and  multiply 
very  fast.     Even  the  burning  of  the  roots  in  heapi 
on  the  field  is  not  thoroughly  safe  ;  for  the  outside 
may  escape  ignition,  and  grow  as  before.     The 
most  eflectual  method  is  to  carry  the  roots  from 
the  field  at  once,  and  to  lay  them  in  some  vaite 
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corner,  where  tbey  they  may  be  bnmed  at  leisure, 
or  mixed  and  prepared  in  compost  hy  a  lengthened 
attention. 

14.  WHEAT  OBA8B, 

Or  the  "Triticnm'*  of  botany,  is  a  most  pernicious 
weed.  The  friant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"Triandria  Digynia**  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural 
order  "  Graminee"  of  Jussiev. 

Generic  character :  Calyx — a  common  iveeptacle, 
elongated  into  a  spike,  glume  two-valved ;  sub- 
triflorons;  valves  ovate,  blonlish,  concave.  CoroUa 
— -two-valved,  nearly  equal,  size  of  the  calyx ;  ex- 
terior valve  ventricose,  blant»  with  a  point ;  in- 
terior vahre  flat.  Nectary  two-leaved  leaflets, 
acute,  gibbons  at  the  base.  Stamina— filaments 
three,  capillary ;  anthers  oblong,  forked.  Pistil » 
germen  turbinate;  styles  two,  capillary,  reflexed; 
stigmas  feathered.  Pericarp  —  none.  Corolla 
foBten  the  aeed,  opens  and  drops  it.  Seed  one, 
orate,  oblon^f,  blnnt  at  both  ends,  convex  on  one 
side,  grooved  on  the  other. 

Essential  character :  Calyx  two-valved,  solitary. 
Subtriflorons,  or  many-flowered,  on  a  flexuose 
toothed  rachia.    Corolla  blunt,  with  a  pqint. 

This  genus  comprehends  all  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  wheats,  and  the  annual  and  permanent 
wheat  grasses.  The  species  now  mentioned  as  a 
weed  is  the  ''  Triticum  repens"  of  botany,  or  the 
creeping  wheat-grass,  and  known  by  different 
names,  as  quick,  quitch,  twitch,  couch,  or  dog's- 
grass,  all  evidently  derived  from  quick,  which  sig- 
nifies '*  living,"  in  alhision  to  the  very  vivacious 
nature  of  the  root.  Calyx  awl-shaped  many- 
ribbed,  fiv«-flowered.  Florets  pointed;  leaves 
flat;  root  creeping.  Flowers  in  summer  and 
autamn. 

The  roots  have  been  dried,  and  ground  into  meal, 
and  made  into  bread,  in  years  of  scarcity.  The 
taste  of  the  dried  roots  is  sweet,  and  they  are  sold 
as  food  for  horses.  Cows,  sheep,  and  goats  also 
eat  them.  Dogs  eat  the  leaves,  to  excite  vomiting. 
The  stems  are  two  feet  high,  slender.  Herbage 
green. 

The  long  and  deeply-creeping  roots  are,  of  all 
weeds,  the  most  difficult  to  be  extirpated.  The 
root  is  regularly  jointed,  and  from  each  joint  the 
shoots  proceed,  which  throw  up  the  flowering 
stems.  The  recommendation  given  in.  the  former 
weed  is  now  repeated,  that  the  land  be  repeatedly 
grubbed  and  scarified  in  contrary  and  cross  direc- 
tions, in  order  to  drag  the  weeds  '*  entire"  to  the 
surface,  and  then  to  be  carried  from  the  field,  in 
order  to  be  burned  or  decomposed  in  an  earthy 
mass.  The  roots  are  vivacious  beyond  any  ex- 
ample, and  require  the  most  minute  care  that  every 
twig  of  them,  however  small,  be  most  carefully 
P'cked  fro«n  the  land  and  removed. 


The  roots  of  the  common  grasses  become  weeds 
on  arable  lands,  and  farmers  designate  them  all  by 
the  common  name  of  "  quickens,"  or  "  couch 
grass."  Next  to  the  two  grass  weeds  that  have 
been  mentioned,  the  roots  of  the  agrostis  family 
form  the  weed  of  the  greatest  abundance  on  damp 
loams,  where  they  grow  very  vigorously.  The 
roots  are  black  in  colour,  fibrous,  and  creeping, 
and  throw  out  shoots  from  the  joints,  and  are  very 
tenacious  of  life.  They  are  most  generally  called 
''  bent  grass." 

The  '*wild  oat,"  or  ''haver,"  the  Aveua  fatua 
of  botany,  is  not  uncommon  as  a  weed  on  badly 
cultivated  soils.  Being  perennial,  and  having  a 
creeping  root,  it  can  only  be  reduced  and  banished 
by  very  careful  fallowing  of  the  land,  and  by  picking 
off  every  root ;  and  all  root  plants,  or  those  that 
are  propagated  chiefly  by  the  roots,  are  only  to  be 
eradicated  by  that  process. 

15.     COTTON    GRASS,     HARK*B    TAIL,    OR    MOBS 

CUPS, 

The  Eriopborum  of  botany,  grows  in  bogs  or  boggy 
meadows.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and 
order  Triandria  Monogynia  of  Linnseus,  and  the 
natural  order  Cyperoidesc  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Spike,  or  rather  catkin^  im- 
bricated every  way:  scales  ovate,  oblong,  flat, 
slightly  inflexed,  pointed,  membranous,  loose,  sepa- 
rating the  flowers.  Corolla — none.  Stamina — 
filaments  three,  capillary;  anthers  erect,  oblong. 
Pistil— germen  superior,  very  small ;  style,  thread- 
shaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  scale;  stigmas  three, 
longer  than  the  style,  reflexed.  Pericarp  none; 
seed  triangular,  pointed,  surrounded  at  the  base 
with  numerous  hairs,  longer  than  the  spike. 

Essential  character  ;  Glumes  chaffy,  imbricated 
every  way.  Corolla—none.  Seed  one,  invested 
with  very  long  hairs. 

The  Eriopborum  vaginatum,  the  mountain  or 
single-spiked  cotton  grass,  has  the  culms  sheathed, 
spike  Bcariose;  root  leaves  obscurely  three  •cornered, 
sharp,  streaked  on  two  sides ;  convex  on  one  side, 
flat  on  two  sides.  Flowers  in  April  and  May. 
Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it.  Ray  calls  it  "  hare's 
tail  rush,"  and  in  Westmoreland  it  is  called  *'  moss 
crops."  It  is  a  native  of  bogs  or  boggy  pastures, 
in  cold  barren  situations.  The  Eriopborum  angusti- 
folium,  or  narrow-leaved  cotton  grass,  is  very 
similar  to  this  plant,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
it.  They  grow  in  the  same  situations,  and  produce 
nearly  similar  flowers  at  the  same  time. 

The  presence  of  this  plant,  as  a  weed,  is  a  certain 
indication  that  drainage  has  been  neglected,  and 
that  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  restore  the  meadow  to  the  proper  state  of  good 
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herbage.  Top-dressingB,  with  well  prepared  com- 
posts,  must  be  applied  at  the  same  time. 

16.  cow  WBKD, 

"  Wild  cicely,"  "  wild  chervil,"  is  theCheerophyllum 
of  botany,  and  a  common  weed  in  orchards  and 
pastures.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Pentandria  Digynia  of  Unnaeus,  and  the  natural 
order  Umbelliferae  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx,  umbel  universal, 
spreading,  partial,  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of 
its  rays.  Involucre— universal,  generally  none; 
partial,  five  leaved,  or  more.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
concave,  reflezed,  about  the  length  of  the  partial 
umbel.  Perianth  proper,  scarcely  discernible.  Co- 
rolla universal,  nearly  uniform ;  florets  of  the  disk 
often  abortive.  Proper  petals  five,  inflexed,  heart- 
shaped,  with  an  inflexed  point,  flattish,  outer  ones  a 
little  larger.  Stamina— filaments  Rve^  simple,  the 
length  of  the  little  umbel ;  an  there  roundish .  Pistil — 
germen,  inferior;  styles  two,  reflexed ;  stigmas^ 
obtuse.  Pericarp— none.  Fruit  oblong,  acumi- 
nate, even,  divisible  into  two.  Seeds  two,  oblong, 
attenuated  upwards,  convex  on  one  side,  flat  on 
the  other. 

Essential  character :  Involucre  reflexed,  concave. 
Petals  inflexed,  heart-shaped.     Fruit  oblong,  even. 

The  Chaerophyllum  sylvestre,  or  the  '*  smooth 
cow-parsley,"  has  the  stem  striated,  slightly  swell- 
ing below  the  joints.  Root  perennial,  spindle- 
shaped,  slightly  milky,  but  little  branched.  Stem 
about  three  feet  high,  erect,  branched,  leafy,  round, 
downy  towards  the  bottom,  almost  always  void  of 
pubescence  above.  Leaves  triply  pinnated,  deeply 
cut,  rough  at  the  edge ;  petioles  short,  dilated,  ribbed. 
Flowers  whitish,  umbels  erect,  terminal.  Leaves 
of  the  partial  involucre,  egg-shaped,  membranous, 
fringed  with  thick-set  white  hairs.  Petals  more  or 
less  emarginate,  rarely  entire.  Fruit  oblong,  some- 
what elliptical,  roundish,  very  slightly  striated,  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  grows 
very  common  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  always  indicates  a  rich  soil. 
Grazing  animals  are  indififerently  fond  of  eating  it. 
It  flowers  and  ripens  the  seeds  before  any  of  the 
proper  grasses. 

This  plant  may  be  weakened  and  destroyed  by 
close  cutting  the  early  growths.  The  root  stems 
may  be  split,  and  salt  pushed  down  the  incisions, 
where  the  plants  are  very  strong. 

17.   RUSH, 

Or  the  Juncus  of  botany,  is  frequently  found  as  a 
weed  on  wet  pastures  and  meadows.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexapdria  Mono- 
gynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  Junci  or 
Jancese  of  Jussieu. 


Generic  character :  Perianth  of  six  oblong, 
pointed,  permanent  leaves;  inferior.  Corolla— none. 
Stamina — filaments  six,  in  the  common  rush  only 
three,  capillary,  very  short;  anthers  oblong,  erect, 
the  length  of  the  perianth.  Pistil — germen  superioFi 
pointed,  triangular;  style  short,  thread-shaped; 
stigmas  three,  long,  thread- shaped,  downy,  in- 
flexed. Pericarp — capsule  invested  with  the  calyx, 
triangular,  of  three  more  or  less  completely  divided 
cells,  with  three  valves,  the  partitions  from  their 
centre.  Seeds  various  in  number^  rarely  solitary, 
roundish. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  of  six  leaves,  per- 
manent. Corolla— none.  Capsule  superior,  of  tvo 
valves,  with  one  or  two  cells.  Seeds  several. 
Stigmas  three. 

The  "  common  rush,"  or  Juncus  conglomeratas, 
is  triandrous,  and  belongs  to  the  first  section,  or 
plants  that  have  a  leafless  stem,  the  culm  being 
naked  and  stifiT,  and  the  head  lateral.  Root  pe- 
rennial, horizontal,  close,  covered  with  ovate  scales; 
fibres  filiform,  very  long;  culms  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  height,  upright,  round,  smooth ;  sheaths  at 
the  base,  striated,  blunt,  leafless,  awned,  the  upper- 
most three  times  as  long  as  the  rest.  Root  leaves 
few,  very  like  the  culms.  Head  of  flowers  roundish, 
solitary,  seldom  two  together,  from  the  fissare  of 
the  culm  bursting  out  below  the  top. 

The  rush  plants  grow  on  soils  varying  from  the 
poorest  gravelly  clays  to  the  best  and  deepest  loams, 
and  always  indicating  an  excess  of  moisture.  Drain- 
ing of  the  land  is  the  first'Step  in  remedy,  and  to 
be  assisted  by  top-dressings  of  ashes,  and  other 
earthy  matters.  The  roots  may  also  be  dug  by  the 
spade,  and  reversed  in  the  pit,  when  they  generally 
die,  and  give  place  to  better  herbage. 

18.   TANSY, 

Or  the  Tanacetum  of  botany,  is  sometimes  found 
as  a  weed  on  very  good  meadows.  The  plant  be- 
longs to  the  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Polygamia 
superflua  of  Linnasus,  and  the  natural  order 
CorymbifersB  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  common, hemispherical, 
imbricate;  scales  acute,  compact.  Corolla  coni' 
pound,  tubular,  convex.  CoroUets  hermaphrodite, 
numerous,  tubular  in  the  disk ;  females,  some  in 
the  ray.  Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite,  funncl-fonn, 
with  a  five -cleft,  reflexed  border;  female*  ^^> 
more  deeply  divided  inwardly.  Stamina  in  the 
hermaphrodite— filaments  five,  capillary,  very  short; 
anthers  cylindric,  tubular.  Pistil  in  the  hcnna- 
phrodites— germ  oblong,  small;  style  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  bifid,  revolate.  In 
the  females— germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigmas 
two,  reflexed.    Pericarp  none;  calyx  unchanged; 
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seeds  solitary,  oblong;  down  sligbtly  margined. 
Receptacle  naked. 

Essential  character:  Calyx,  imbricate,  hemis- 
pherical. Corolla,  rays  obsolete,  trifid,  some- 
times none;  and  all  the  florets  hermaphrodite. 
Down  submarginate.    Receptacle  naked. 

The  '*  common  tansy,"  or  4he  Tanacetum 
vulgare,  has  the  leaves  bipinnatifid,  sharply  ser- 
rated, naked.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  creeping, 
and  spreads  to  a  great  distance.  It  is  bitter,  and 
has  a  strong  aromatic  smell.  Stems  upright,  from 
two  to  four  feet  high.  Flowers  from  Jnne  to 
August,  and  compose  a  large,  flattish,  terminal, 
golden  corymbus. 

This  weed  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  grows  naostly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  low 
places  that  are  moderately  swampy.  As  it  propa- 
gates chiefly  by  the  roots,  they  must  be  dug  by  the 
spade,  or  pulled  by  the  weeding  spit  or  tongs. 
The  spade  will  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  de- 
struction, as  the  stem  and  roots  may  break  in  being 
pulled,  and  the  remnant  will  grow  afresh.  When 
dug,  the  fibrous  root  must  be  well  shaken  from 
the  earth,  and  carried  from  the  field ;  the  soil  being 
returned  into  the  cavity  made  by  the  excavation. 

19.   YARROW, 

"  Sneesewort,"  or  the  Achillea  of  botany,  is  a 
common  plant  on  some  dry  warm  pastures.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Syngenesia 
Polygamia  superflua  of  botany,  and  the  natural 
order  Corymbiferse  of  Jussieu. 

Generic    character:    Calyx  common,  obovate, 
imbricate;   scales  ovate,  acute,  converging.    Co- 
rolla, compound,  radiate.    CoroUets — hermaphro- 
dite tubular  in  the  disk ;  females,  ligulate,  five  to 
ten  in  the  ray.     Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite — 
funnel-shaped,  five-clefl,  spreading;    female,  ob- 
cordate ;    spreading,  trifid,  the  middle  cleft  less 
than  the  others.    Stamina  in  the  hermaphrodites — 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  short ;  antherae  cylin- 
drical, tubular.  Pistil  in  the  hermaphrodites— germ 
small ;  style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens ; 
stigma  obtuse,  emarginate*    In  the  females — germ 
small ;   style  filiform,  the  same  length  as  in  the 
others ;  stigmas  two,  obtuse,  reflex.    Pericarp  none. 
Calyx,    scarcely  changed.     Receptacle,    filiform, 
elongate  at  the  disk  of  the  seeds,  ovate,  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx.    Seeds,  solitary,  ovate,  fur- 
nished with  flocks,  but  having  no  down.    Recep- 
tacle chaffy,  elevated ;  chaffs,  lanceolate  the  length 
of  the  florets. 

Essential  character:  Calyx,  ovate,  imbricate. 
Florets  of  the  ray  about  four.  Down  none.  Re- 
ceptacle chaffy. 

Most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  hardy,  her- 
baceous, fibrous-rooted  perennials,  with  the  flowers 


commonly  in  corjrmbs  at  the  ends  of  the  stalk  and 
branches ;  the  ray  in  some  yellow,  in  others  white, 
in  a  few  purple.  The  leaves  in  many  of  the  species 
are  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or[super-decom pound ;  in  a 
few  they  are  simple.  Only  two  species  are  natives 
of  Britain  in  the  Achillea  millefolium  or  "  common 
yarrow,"  and  the  Achillea  ptarmica  or  "sneeze- 
wort."  The  former  has  the  leaves  bipinnate,  naked, 
divisions  linear,  toothed ;  stems  furrowed  towards 
the  top.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and 
grows  abundantly  on  pastures  and  on  road-sides. 
The  medicinal  qualities  are  yet  allowed,  and  pro- 
bably the  plant  may  be  regarded  rather  useful  as  a 
medicine  than  noxious  as  food.  The  root  being 
perennial  and  creeping,  the  only  method  of  extir- 
pation is  to  raise  roots  by  hand  labour  with  the 
three-pronged  fork. 

The  Achillea  ptarmica  flowers  in  July  and 
August,  and  a  double  variety  of  it  forms  the 
"bachelor's  buttons"  of  the  garden.  It  grows 
very  commonly  in  meadows,  by  the  sides  of  ditches, 
in  moist  woods,  and  shady  places.  To  eradicate 
it,  the  roots  must  be  raised  with  forks  by  hand 
labour. 

20.  PILKWORT, 

Or  the  Ficaria  of  botany,  abounds  as  a  weed  in 
shady  moist  grounds.  It  is  easily  known  by  its 
tuberous  roots.  Leaves  cordate,  shining.  Stems 
many,  leafy,  red  at  bottom,  four  inches  long. 
Flowers  upright.    Seeds  sub-ovate. 

The  "  pilewort"  often  occupies  much  room,  and 
chokes  other  plants  which  grow  near  it;  and  not 
being  eaten  by  cattle,  it  should  be  extirpated.  Coal 
and  wood  ashes  are  very  effectual  in  destroying  it. 
The  general  effect  of  top-dressing  is  to  kill  succu- 
lent plants,  and  encourage  the  fibrous  and  grami- 
neous. In  the  same  way,  calcareous  matters  induce 
the  growth  of  clovers,  and  all  surface  manures 
banish  the  coarser  plants  and  substitute  those  of 
better  quality.    This  fact  is  every  day  apparent. 

21.  CUD  WEED, 

Or  the  Gnaphalium  of  botany,  is  sometimes  seen 
on  pastures,  where  the  sown  grasses  have  missed. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Synge- 
nesia Polygamia  superflua  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
natural  order  Corymbiferse  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Common  calyx,  imbricated, 
rounded.  Scales  numerous,  the  marginal  ones 
rounded,  scariose,  coloured.  Corolla — compound 
florets  of  the  disk  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  in  five 
equal  reflexed  marginal  segments :  some  female 
ones  without  a  corolla,  are  often  intermixed  towards 
the  margin.  Stamina  in  the  perfect  florets — fila- 
ments ^ye,  very  short,  capillary;  anthers  forming  a 
cylinder.  Pistil  in  the  same  florets— ^ermen  or-' 
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atyle  tbread-abaped,  the  length  of  the  stameas; 
stigma  cloven.  In  the  female  ones  the  same.  Pe- 
ricarp none,  except  the  permanent  shining  calyx. 
Seeds  in  both  kinds  of  florets  alike,  solitary,  oblong, 
small,  crowned  with  capillaiy  or  feathery  down. 
Receptacle  naked. 

Essential  character:  Receptacle ^naked.  Down 
capillary,  or  feathery.  Calyx  imbricated,  its  inner 
scales  rounded ;  scariose  coloured. 

This  weed  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  extirpated 
without  very  much  difficulty  by  cutting  the  stems 
below  ground  with  a  narrow  spade  that  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  large  roots.  The  root 
being  comparatively  small  may  be  cut,  and  not  dug 
as  the  large  roots  of  the  tansy  and  groundsel;  only 
care  must  be  used  that  the  cutting  is  effectual  of 
the  main  stem  below  the  chief  fibres,  which  may 
again  revive  any  stem  lef]k»  and  produce  plants. 

22.   MARBU   MARIGOLD, 

Or  the  Caltha  palustris  of  botany,  often  occupies 
much  space  on  damp  meadows.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  class  and  order  Polyandria  Polygynia  of 
Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  Ranunculaceae  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Calyx  none.  Corolla — petals 
Ave,  ovate,  flat,  spreading,  deciduous,  large. 
Stamina — ^filaments  numerous, flliform,  shorter  than 
the  corolla;  anthene  compressed,  obtuse,  erect. 
Pistil— genn  superior,  five  to  ten,  oblong,  com- 
pressed, erect ;  styles  none ;  stigmas  simple.  Pe- 
ricarp— capsules  many,  short,  acuminate,  spread- 
ing, one-celled,  two-keeled,  gaping  in  the  superior 
suture.  Seeds  many,  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong, 
imooth,'afiixed  to  a  superior  suture  in  a  double  row. 

Essential  character:  Calyx  none.  Pistala  five, 
nectary  none.    Capsule  general,  many  seeded. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  the  genus,  or  the 
Caltha  palustris,  called  "marsh  marigold,"  or 
•*  meadow  bowls,"  or  "  water  blobs."  The  root  is 
perennial.  Stems  several,  almost  upright,  about  a 
foot  high,  hollow,  nearly  round,  smooth,  branched, 
purple  at  bottom.  Radical  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
cordate-reniform,  smooth,  shining,  and  notched  or 
crenated,  sometimes  scalloped,  sometimes  entire. 
Stem-leaves  nearly  sessile,  more  pointed  at  top, 
and  sharply  crenated.  Stipules  brown,  membra- 
nous, and  withering.  Branches  dichotomous.  Pe- 
duncles one-flowered,  upright,  grooved.  Seeds 
beautihil,  at  bottom  of  an  olive,  and  at  top  of  a 
reddish  colour.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April, 
attd  so  early  as  Febnniy.  The  plant  is  disagrse- 
able  to  grazing  animals,  and  should  be  rooted  oat 
by  the  means  recommended  for  the  last  weed. 

23.  NBTTLB. 

Or  the '' Vrtica"  of  botany^  often  grows  as  a  weed, 


in  tufis,  on  good  pastures.  The  plant  bdongc  to 
the  class  and  order  '^  Monoeda  teCrandria"  of  lia- 
neeus,  and  the  natural  order  "  Urticse,"  of  Jus- 
sieu. 

Generic  character :  Male  caljrx — perianth  of  four 
roundish,  concave,  obtuse  leaves.  Corolla:— peUls 
none ;  nectary,  ^he  rudiments  of  a  germen,  central, 
small,  pitcher-shaped,  undivided,  tapering  at  the 
base.  Stamina — filaments  four, awl-shaped,  spread- 
ing, the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  opposite  to  its 
leaves ;  anthers,  of  two  globular  cells.  Female 
generally  on  the  same  plant.  Calyx— perianth  of 
two  ovate,  conoave,  erect,  permanent  valves.  Co- 
rolla—none.  Pistil — germen  superior,  ovate;  itjle 
none;  stigma  downy.  Pericarp— none,  except 
the  closed  calyx*  Seed  solitary,  ovate,  compressed, 
blunt-edged,  polished. 

Essential  character :  Male  calyx  of  four  leares. 
Corolla — ^none.  Rudiment  of  a  germen  cup* 
shaped.  Female  calyx  of  two  leaves.  Corolla— 
none.    Seed  one,  superior,  polished. 

The  ''Common  Stinging-Nettle,"  or  the  "  Urtiea 
dicNca,"  has  the  leaves  opposite^  heart-shaped, 
sharply  serrated.  SUpulas  ovate^  distinct,  spresd- 
ing.  Clusters  much  branched,  in  psin,  ionger 
than  the  foot-stalks,  mostly  dioicous.  The  root  is 
perennial,  and  extensively  creeping.  The  stems  are 
two  or  three  feet  in  height.  Every  part  ti  anoed 
with  stings. 

Where  nettles  grow  in  pastures,  the  roots  must 
be  very  carefully  raised  by  spade  or  fork,  and 
burned.  The  weed  is  not  ^flicnlt  of  eztirpttioo, 
and  the  presence  of  it  shows  the  most  ctrdeis 
neglect. 

24.  DANDSLtON, 

Or  the ''  Leontodon"  of  botany,  is  a  very  disagree- 
able plant,  though  common  on  good  lands  in  most 
districts.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
"  Syngenesis  Polygamia  asqualis*'  of  Iinn«a8,and 
the  natural  order  '' Cichoracesi"  of  Jussieu. 

Generic  character :  Common  caljrx— isftbricafeed, 
oblong;  its  interior  scales  linear,  parallel,  equal; 
outer  scales  fewer  in  number,  often  reflected  at  the 
base.  Corolla — compound,  imbricated,  uniform, 
the  florets  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  equal,  each 
of  one  petal,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  with  five  teeth. 
Stamina — filaments  flve,*capillaryj  very  short;  an- 
thers united  into  a  cylindrical  tube.  P&stil— ger- 
men nearly  ovate;  style  thread- shaped,  as  long  ss 
the  florets;  stigmas  two,  revolute.  Pericarp— 
none,  except  the  oblong,  straight,  at  length  refiexed 
calyx.  Seeds  solitary,  oblong,  rough ;  down  c^)il' 
lavy,  stipitate.    The  receptacle  naked,  dotted. 

Essential  character:  Receptacle  naked,  eslfx 
dotted,  imbricated  wi«h  rather  list  wil«i;  down 
ataUced,  hairy. 
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The  "  Common  DandelioD,"  or  tbe  "  Leontodon 
taraxacum/'  baa  the  outer  scalea  of  the  calyx  re- 
flexed  i  Icavea,  lion-toothed,  amootb ;  flowera  from 
April  to  July;  the  root  ia  deep  and  perennial,  and 
very  branching ;  leayea  radical,  runcinate,  toothed, 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  smooth ;  flower  atalke 
simple,  longer  than  the  leaves,  hollow,  brittle, 
milky,  and  single-flowered ;  flower  terminal,  large, 
golden -coloured,  closing  in  the  evening;  styles 
hairy;  seeds  obovate,  furrowed,  bearing  on  a  long 
footstalk  a  tuft  of  simple  radiated  down.  The 
whole  herb  is  milky  and  bitter. 

Tbe  dandelion  is  a  troublesome,  though  hand- 
some weed.  Goats  eat  it,  swine  devour  it  greedily, 
sheep  and  kine  are  not  fond  of  it,  horses  refuse  it : 
small  birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds.  The  young 
leaves  are  used  in  salads,  and  the  plant  is  diuretic 
ia  quality;  hence  it  may  be  useful  in  pastures.  It 
is  coarse,  but  good  in  hay  with  grasses.  The  era- 
dication is  effected  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  two- 
mentioned  weeds;  the  roots  being  smaller  and 
more  frequent,  tbe  digging  may  be  tedious,  and 
heavy  top-dressing  of  the  surface,  with  composts, 
win  be  more  advisable,  in  order  to  banish  the  suc- 
culent herbs,  and  bring  into  use  the  gramineous 
and  fibrous  plants.  Where  the  plants  of  dandelion 
are  few  and  large,  digging  may  be  the  resort  of 
destruction ;  where  thickly  planted  on  the  ground, 
top-dressin/^  will  be  adopted. 

2&.   GARLICK, 

Or  the  '*  Allium"  of  botany,  is  frequently  found  as 
a  weed  on  good  pastures.  The  plant  belongs  to 
the  class  and  order  "Hexandria  Monogynia"  of 


Linnaeufl,  and  the  natural  order  "  Aaphodelese  "  of 
Jussieu. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  —  spathe  common, 
roundish,  withering,  many-flowered.  Corolla- 
petals  six,  oblong.  Stamina — filaments  six,  sub- 
ulate, often  the  length  of  the  corolla;  antheras 
oblong,  upright.  Pistil — germ  superior,  short, 
bluntly  three-corned,  the  corners  marked  with  a 
line;  style  simple;  stigmas  short.  Pericarps- 
capsule  very  short,  broad,  three-lobed,  three-celled, 
three-valved.    Seeds  few,  roundish. 

Essential  character :  Corolla  six-parted,  spread- 
ing; spathe  manyflowered ;  umbel  heaped;  cap- 
sule superior. 

The  "Great  Round-headed  Common  Garlic,"  or 
the  "  Allium  ampeloprasum,"  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Umbel  globose ;  stamens  three ;  crisped 
petals,  with  a  rough  keel ;  stem  one  foot  or  more 
in  height,  having  leaves  at  the  bottom,  glaucous 
and  succulent;  the  spathe  is  conical,  one-leaved, 
and  deciduous.  It  flowers  in  a  close  ball  or  pedun- 
cles, that  are  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  peren- 
nial, and  communicates  its  flavour  to  the  milk  and 
butter  of  cows  that  eat  it.  It  is  not  singly  liked 
by  any  animal,  but  is  eaten  in  mixture  with  other 
plants. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  extirpation  is  by 
raising  the  roots,  by  a  spade  or  fork,  and  destroy- 
ing them.  The  occurrence  is  not  frequent  of  gar- 
lick  as  a  weed,  and  the  notice  of  it  is  rare :  warm, 
dry,  deep  soils  can  only  maintain  its  growth,  which 
is  easily  annihilated  by  the  digging  and  destroying 
of  the  roots  and  stem. 


(lb  he  conivmed.) 


STOCKING    FARMS    WITH    IMPLEMENTS    AND    MACHINERY. 


Daring  oar  excurslpn  m  the  North  lately,  we  were 
informed  of  some  Scotch  farmers  who,  having  taken 
farms  in  tbo  south-west  of  EDgland,  are  very  carefully 
hriagiog  with  them  their  implements  and  machmery, 
not  being  aware  of  the  possibility  of  getting  so  good  a 
supply  elsewhere.  The  progress  of  mechanical  science, 
it  wonld  appear,  is  less  in  the  districts  where  they  have 
talcea  farms  than  in  those  which  they  have  jnst  left. 
And  althoagh  they  examined  farms  to  let  in  other 
dUtricts  of  this  country,  yet  they  met  with  nothing 
calcolated  to  change  the  coarse  they  have  taken. 
There  cannot  be  a  donbt,  however,  from  what  we 
saw,  bnt  they  will  soon  iind  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  the  moment  they  make  themselres  acquainted 
with  the  mechanical  resources  of  our  great  implement 
makers ;  bat  when  stocking  their  farms  they  saw  nothing 
to  equal  what  they  have  brought  from  the  North.  Nor 
was  oor  iniiormaBt  any  better  acqnaioted  with  onr  pro- 


gress in  mechanical  science ;  for  when  we  told  him  that 
his  friends  might  have  done  something  more  than  saved 
the  expense  of  carriage,  he  woald  not  believe  it :  thus 
confiming  in  his  condact  the  truth  of  tbe  old  saying, 
that  "  seeing  is  believing,  with  fSarmers.'' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  somewhat  partial  in 
the  use  of  onr  improved  implements  and  machinery, 
especially  corn  and  manore  drills,  tnmip  and  chaff 
cutters,  &e.  Nationally  speaking,  we  have  still,  for  in- 
stance, English  fanning,  Scotch  farming,  and  Irish 
farming,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  use  of  them. 
To  acconnt  satisfactorily  for  this  diversity  is  no  easy 
task.  The  shortest  way  is  perhaps  to  attribute  so  much 
to  soil,  climate,  end  capital,  and  to  give  local  custom 
and  habit  credit  for  the  balance. 

When  so  much  is  being  said  of  the  statistics  of  com, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  statistics  of  machinery  irill  not  be 
neglected.    It  woold  be  no  less  interesting  than  asefial 
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to  know  how  nmeh  machinery  every  fanner  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  soil ;  its  power  compared  with  the  bmte 
force  of  primitiTC  timesi  when  oomparatiTely  no  ma- 
chinery was  used ;  the  amount  of  prodnce  and  popula- 
tion of  the  respective  periods ;  and  the  probable  results 
were  the  most  improved  machinery  nnirersally  used. 
If  we  only  compare  the  amount  of  manual  labour  or 
human  toil  applied  to  the  soil  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centuryi  and  its  results,  with  the  labour  and  produce 
of  the  present  time,  a  difference  will  be  found  indicative 
of  no  ordinary  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  im- 
proved machinery ;  and  when  we  calculate  how  small 
an  area  is  yet  subject  to  the  mechanical  progress,  the 
prospects  before  us  must  appear  more  than  flattering 
to  the  political  economist.  No  better  index,  in  fact, 
coald  be  had  to  the  prosperity  of  British  agriculture 
than  the  annual  statistics  of  her  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, while  it  would  induce  incoming  tenants  to  make 
the  best  selection  of  implements  and  machinery. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  mclination  to  throw  aside 
the  above  nationalities  in  farming,  and  to  adopt  a  uniform 
practice,  so  far  as  soil,  climate,  and  local  circumstance 
will  permit ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
reference  to  machinery.  In  England,  for  example,  the 
old  vulgar  antipathy  to  everything  Scotch  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, while  in  Scotland  the  aversion  to  English  machinery 
is  as  rapidly  sharing  a  similar  fate.  Ireland,  again, 
whose  agriculture  has  been  so  long  a  stambling-block  to 
her  prosperity,  appears  at  the  present  time  more  willing 
to  embrace  mechanical  progress  than  either  of  her  rivals, 
and  from  the  natural  fertility  of  her  soil,  she  may  soon 
leave  them  behind,  unless  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

Scotland,  perhaps,  has  during  the  last  ten  years  ex- 
perienced more  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  march 
of  progress,  in  this  respect,  than  England.  This  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  character  of  her  soil,  cUmate, 
and  husbandry,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  mechanical 
information ;  the  education  afforded  at  her  parochial 
schools,  where  the  majority,  whether  farmers'  sons  or  im- 
plement makers,  are  educated,  being  defective  on  this 
head.  Oar  northern  provinces,  for  example,  are  already 
behind  in  the  use  of  corn  and  manure  drills,  turnip  and 
chaff  cutters,  &c.,  &c.  How  is  the  fact  otherwise  to  be 
accounted  for? 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  a  hilly  country  may  be  said 
not  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  sowing-machines  of  any 
kind,  as  a  comparatively  level  one.  Now  the  North  is 
peculiarly  a  hilly  country,  though  there  is  not  that 
unlevelness  in  the  fields  which  its  alpine  character  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  At  the  same  time  thiere  are  many  in- 
stances where  our  heavy  corn  drills  could  not  be  very 
easily  used,  even  with  four  horses  ;  and  when  four  horses 
cannot  perform  what  one  of  the  horsemen  can  easily  do, 
the  economy  of  such  a  machine,  whether  in  sowing  com 
or  dressing  with  guano,  becomes  more  than  problematical, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  no  experience  of 
its  real  advantages,  thus  preventing  its  adoption. 

The  less  propitious  climate  of  the  North,  again,  in  the 
absence  of  thorough  draining,  has  thrown  many  peculiar 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  either  using  sowing  machines,  or 
chaff  and  turnip  cutters.    Winter  wheat,  for  example,  is 


frequently  sown  by  the  hand,  when  machines  coold  not 
enter  the  field,  the  horses  going  in  the  furrows  while 
harrowing.  There  the  fine  autumns  of  the  South  are 
not  enjoyed  for  getting  in  wheat,  while  tiie  hsrvett  ii 
later  and  the  winter-day  shorter.  Spring  is  slso  later, 
and  more  fickle ;  consequently  when  a  good  sowing  les- 
son arrives,  four  horses  cannot  always  be  spsredfor 
sowing,  the  whole  being  required  for  the  harrows,  tnd 
more,  if  they  could  be  had.  On  small  &rms  we  have 
seen  cows  harrowing,  and  fattening  bullocks  working 
the  thrashing  machine.  These  latter  are,  doobtleis,  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  facts  indication 
a  pressure  of  circumstances.  As  to  cbaff-cutten,  there 
being  no  meadow  hay  for  mixing,  or,  indeed,  haj  of  any 
kind  to  any  extent,  and  more  of  the  straw  being  injared 
by  the  weather,  the  economy  of  cutting  it  into  chsff  ii  a 
question  which  experience  has  not  yet  solved;  while  isch 
facts  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  solution  not  ex- 
perienced in  the  South.  Early  frosts,  sgsin,  before 
turnips  are  fit  for  storing,  render  that  work  more  difficnlt 
to  be  performed  successfully,  and  hence  have  given  riae 
to  practices  somewhat  at  variance  vrith  the  nse  of  tnmip- 
cutters.  Turnips,  for  instance,  are  pulled  and  takes 
from  the  field  during  vrinter  and  spring  as  required,  and 
given  to  cattle,  along  with  the  tops,  without  cvttiog. 
The  loaded  cart,  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  is  often 
tdken  to  the  straw-yard,  and  emptied  into  a  "  tamip 
crib,"  out  of  which  the  turnips  nre  consumed  by  store 
cattle. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  tiie  introdoe- 
tion  of  such  machines  has  been  the  peculisr  syiteiii  of 
husbandry  in  the  North,  usually  styled  ''  Scotch  farm- 
ing." Landlords,  for  example,  discovered  there  long 
ago  the  best  form  of  lease,  mode  of  cropping,  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  and  so  forth  (?).  Lessea  and  re- 
gulations for  the  management  of  landed  estates  were  not 
only  printed  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  stereotyped 
for  the  advantage  of  posterity  in  all  time  coming !  To 
these  things  tenants  mutually  concurred.  Landi  were 
consequently  subdivided  into  the  necessary  number  of 
fields,  and  cropped  accordingly  ;  labourers'  cottages 
erected,  and  labourers  themselves  engaged  for  long  terms, 
imposing  upon  field  operations  many  restraints,  and 
hence  on  machine  labour.  Farm  buildings  sprung  up  in 
every  province  vrith  as  much  similarity  in  form  as 
mushrooms  in  a  dunghill.  Bams,  including  thrsshing- 
machines,  byres,  stables  and  cart-sheds,  were  respec- 
tively as  like  each  other  as  carts,  ploughs,  harrows, 
rollers,  &c.  In  many  parishes,  if  not  the  msjority,  a 
single  corn-drill  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  the  ssme  may 
be  said  of  chaff  and  turnip  cutters.  The  routine  of 
mansgement  so  successfully  but  formally  practised  for 
the  previous  Half  century  did  not  include  machinery  of 
this  kind,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  turnip-seed 
sowing  machines ;  and  in  only  a  few  cases  does  so  at  the 
present  time.  Each  farm  had  its  force  of  resident  farm 
labourers.  The  cattleman  who  fed  stock  also  palled 
their  turnips  and  **  bundled  "  their  straw,  but  had  not 
time  to  cut  either ;  nor  was  there  another  to  do  so,  on 
the  farm.  The  operations  of  drilling  and  boeUig  oon 
were  similarly  situated.    On  the  introdaction  of  gfOBOf 
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I  be  farmer  himself  and  his  foreman  had  jni?  so^mach 
extra  work  to  perform.  Sach  were  the  circumitances  at 
issue. 

With  regard  to  sowing  either  com  or  guano,  and 
similar  manures,  broadcast  by  the  hand,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  but  the  practice  is  out  of  date. 
Whatever  obstacles  may  stand  in  the  way  of  using 
micbinery,  for  example,  they  are  far  from  being  so 
^eat  as  the  objections  to  this  antiquated  and  enslaving 
practice  of  seeding  and  manuring.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  be  greatly  improTcd  by  drainage  and  proper 
systems  of  culture ;  and  also  many  tenacious  clays  ren- 
dered sufficiently  friable  for  drilling  in  wheat  during 
antumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Improvements  of  this  kind 
will  afford  the  farmer  not  only  a  better  seed  time,  but  a 
longer  period  to  commit  his  seed  to  the  ground ;  ivhile 
it  will  procure  him  an  earlier  harvest  and  better  quality 
of  straw,  with  turnips  fit  for  storing  before  the  setting  in 
of  severe  frosts,  so  as  to  admit  of  straw  and  turnip  cutters 
beiag  used  :  thus  effecting  a  grater  economy  of  food. 
There  will  thus  be  not  only  an  economy  of  seed,  but  of  its 
produce,  while  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  seeding  and 
manaring  will  be  greatly  alleviated.  Between  Berwick 
and  Aberdeen  we  observed  a  few  broadcast-sowing 
machines  in  operation— some  sowing  com,  and  others 
grass  seeds ;  but  not  a  single  drill,  either  sowing  corui 
guano,  or  seeds.  So  far  as  grass  seeds  are  concerned, 
the  former  practice  is  good ;  but  the  economy  of  seed, 
in  the  case  of  com,  is  scarcely  better  than  when  sown 
with  the  hand,  if  so  good,  from  its  falling  into  the  foot- 
prints of  the  horses.  No  doubt,  with  narrow  ridges, 
the  horse  may  travel  in  the  furrow,  the  machine  sowmg 
the  half- ridge  on  each  side ;  but  although  this  obviates 
the  objection  to  footprints,  it  still  leaves  the  prodigal 
wnsteof  seed  unremoTed,  while  vegetation  is  less  favour- 
able for  an  abundant  and  early  harvest. 

The  obstacle  of  hilly  land,  again,  although  insur- 
mountable in  a  few  cases,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  falls 
to  the  ground,  the  vast  majority  of  fields  being  easily 
drilled.  England,  although  not  a  mountainous  country 
like  Scotland,  is  yet  far  from  a  leyel  one  ;  and  the  little 
hills  of  the  former  often  rise  more  abraptly  than  the 
more  elevated  of  the  latter,  presenting  a  greater  barrier 
to  the  use  of  sowing  machines  ;  consequently  the  farmers 
of  the  north  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source. 
Where  the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest  are  preca- 
rious, an  extra  strength  of  teams  will  always  be  required; 
and  although  getting  in  seed  with  drills  and  horse- 
hoeing  may  increase  the  demand  upon  the  stable,  we  have 
always  found  the  number  of  horses  required  in  harvest 
in  this  country  sufficient  for  the  labours  of  seed  time, 
when  drills  and  horse-hoes  are  used.  On  farms  where 
there  is  no  winter  com,  spring  sowing  would  no  doubt 
be  always  a  busy  season  ;  but  if  labour  is  properly  or- 
ganized, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  in  the  seed 
with  drills  and  dibbles  in  proper  time. 

The  last  obstacle— an  over-attachment  to  the  formal 
rules  of  the  old  school,  or  the  false  impression  of  a  per- 
fect system— has  generally  been  experienced  a  dangerous 
one,  almost  impossible  to  surmount.  Of  the  ninety-and- 
nine  questions  which  arise  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject, 


we  dare  not  make  mention.  The  illustration  of  two 
intelligent  and  successful  practical  farmers  bringing 
implements  and  machinery  from  the  north,  is  all  we  can 
glance  at ;  and  even  here  we  have  unfortunately  to  pull 
the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  before  we  propose  to  take 
the  mote  out  of  theirs.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly 
these  :— 

Although  our  improved  implements  and  machinery 
have  hitherto  been  superior  to  those  of  the  North,  they 
are,  unfortunately,  yet  the  exception  on  the  vast  majority 
of  farms.  A  very  superficial  glance  at  our  provinces, 
especially  of  farms  to  let,  cannot  fail  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  statistics  of  their  mechanics 
would  prove  this.  Twenty  years  ago  Scotland,  generally 
speaking,  was  ahead  of  England ;  and  although^  the 
latter  is  fast  gaining  that  position  which  she  ought  to 
occupy,  yet,  putting  good  and  bad  together,  the  general 
question  of  superiority  is  one  which  we  shall  not  take 
upon  us  to  decide.  In  the  North  there  is  certainly  less 
of  that  lumberaome  rubbith  of  implements  so  common, 
for  instance,  even  in  our  metropolitan  counties.  Yearly 
tenancy  has  its  influence  as  well  as  stereotyped  leases  of 
longer  duration ;  and  that  influence  in  the  absence  of 
tenant ^tight  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
mechanical  progress,  but  the  contrary ;  inducing  many 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer  to  repair,  for  another 
year,  old  things  which  otherwise  would  have  been  super- 
seded  by  new  of  the  most  improved  constraction.  On 
the  contrary,  although  long  leases  have  a  tendency  to 
formality  during  their  currency,  yet  at  their  renewal  a 
greater  demand  is  experienced  for  improved  implements 
and  machinery  than  under  yearly  tenancy;  consequently, 
the  progress  made  will  depend  upon  the  information  of 
the  tenant.  If  this  is  limited  to  the  district  in  which  he 
resides,  as  is  yet  too  frequently  the  cue,  and  if  he 
remores  from  that  district  to  another,  no  matter  where 
it  may  be— whether  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  home  or 
foreign— and  finds  mechanics  in  a  less  forward  state, 
there  is  but  one  commendable  course  for  him  to  steer, 
viz.,  to  take  the  most  improTed  machinery  of  his  native 
county  with  him:  on  this  practical  men  cannot  be 
divided. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  involved— one 
equally  practical,  but  not  so  easily  decided — viz.,  the 
propriety  of  bringing  implements  and  machinery  from 
the  North  to  this  country  at  present.  We  are  not  here 
saying  that  Scotch  farmers  and  implement-makers  should 
be  behind  those  of  this  country  in  the  march  of  progress ; 
much  less,  that  they  are  so^^r  will  remain  so,  if  they 
are :  practical  questions  of  this  kind  we  leave  for  Carlble 
to  decide ;  but  until  her  decision  is  giren,  our  northern 
readers,  we  hope,  vrill  not  forget  the  result  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  every  year  since  so  much  in 
favour  of  England.  But  while  we  draw  attention  to 
this  fact,  we  must  not  overlook  another :  the  impetus 
which  1851  has  given  to  progress  in  the  North,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  of  every  kind  are 
there  being  embraced.  Our  implement-makers  must 
not  fall  asleep  at  their  post,  and  dream  of  prejudice 
among  their  northem  rivals  or  customers,  where  profit 
and  losi  or  self-interest  is  iuTolved,  or  they  may  find 
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their  beat  mADufactures  improYcd  upon  by  umpUfication 
without  reducing  their  effeottTe  powen,  but  the  oon- 
tarji  and  sold  at  a  leai  figure;  for  it  ia  generally 
shrewdly  remarked  that  "  the  price  of  improred 
machinery  in  England  leavei  a  margin  sufficiently  broad 
to  work  upon."  The  opening  up  of  our  northern  pro- 
vinces by  railroads,  and  the  erection  of  machinery  there 
of  the  most  improred  kind,  for  the  manufacture  of 
machineryi  is  fast  remoTing  those  adrantagca  which  our 
southern  ones  have  hitherto  enjoyed — placing  both  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  in  this  respect,  if  it  does  not  put  the 
latest  erected  in  the  most  fsTourable  position.  At  the  same 
timci  farmers  in  remoTingfrom  Scotland  to  this  country, 
especially  from  the  northern  proTinees  of  the  former  to 


the  southern  proTincet  of  the  latter,  or  from  one  district 
to  another  when  distantly  situated,  would  do  well  to 
judge  for  themselves ;  and  in  dobg  sOi  not  to  be  gnided 
by  the  implements  and  machinery  which  they  find  oa 
farms  in  the  market  to  let,  or  old* fashioned  Tillage  ibcps 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  to  go  at  once  to  the  foaotiin 
head— the  implement-makers  on  the  prise  listi  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  or,  what  is  still  better, 
attend  one  of  our  lummor  meetings,  where  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeiDg  things  tested  by  experi- 
ment before  they  commence  to  stock  their  himi  witli 
them.  Let  those  of  them,  for  instance,  who  isteod 
entering  farms  in  October  or  sabsequently,  viiit  the 
ensuing  meeting  at  Carlisle. 


GRAIN    THRASHING. 


A  numerous  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Sprotbru'  Farmers'  Club  assembled  at  the  usual 
])lace  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday^  when  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Fardell  introduced  the  subject  for 
discussion,  vis.,  "  The  best  and  most  advantageous 
method  of  thrashing  out  grain  crops."  He  said 
it  would  not  be  expected  that  he  could  practically 
say  much  on  the  lubject ;  but  living  amongst  them 
as  he  did,  he  could  not  but  observe  what  was 
passing  around,  and  he  saw  and  heard  repeatedly 
the  steam-engine  in  full  operation  in  the  process  of 
thrashing.  There  were  three  modes  of  thrashing 
— the  flail,  horse-power,  and  steam-power :  it  was 
for  the  meeting  to  say  which  of  these  was  the  best 
and  most  advantageous,  and  if  he  might  give  an 
opinion,  be  should  say  that  steam  would  have  the 
preference. 

Mr.  Brookb,  of  Hampole,  was  of  opinion  that 
on  a  small  farm  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  use 
the  flail,  but  on  a  large  one  he  should  consider 
steam- power  as  most  advantageous  in  saving  horse 
and  manual  labour,  which  might  be  otherwise  em* 
ployed  on  the  farm  at  the  same  time.  A  fixed 
machine,  too,  he  should  prefer,  as  it  could  be 
worked  in  any  weather,  and  an  opportunity  could 
be  taken  to  get  a  stack  in  on  a  fine  day.  They 
could  then  thrash  under  cover  at  their  own  con- 
venience, without  any  loss  in  chafF,  riddlings,  or 
straw,  as  all  were  kept  dry,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  deteriorated  by  unfavourable  weather.  They 
often  saw  stackyards  in  a  very  littered  state  when 
a  portable  machine  had  been  in  use.  His  machine, 
which  was  a  fixed  one,  he  believed  consumed  more 
coal  than  a  portable  one,  viz.,  half  a  ton  per  day. 
With  four  men  and  four  women  he  could  thrash 
80  loads  of  wheat  per  day,  and  by  means  of 
elevators  the  corn  was  conveyed  into  the  winnowing 
machine,  and  the  straw  also  moved  from  the 
shakers  by  a  sack-carrier,  which  conveyed  it  into 
the  bay  end,  and  only  required  one  man  to  remove 


and  tread  it  down.  This  invention  of  a  sack- 
carrier  was  of  recent  date,  and  invented  by  Thack- 
ray,  of  Doncaster.  His  machine  answered  bis 
purpose  very  well,  but  no  doubt  since  it  was 
erected,  numerous  important  improvements  bad 
been  made  in  them,  and  a  much  greater  smount 
of  com.  could  be  thrashed  in  the  same  tine. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Cusworth,  was  of  opinion  that 
for  thatch  drawing  the  flail  was  as  cheap  and  ad- 
vantageous as  steam-power.  A  60  or  100  acre 
occupied  could  not  do  with  steam,  as  by  its  nse  be 
would  thrash  out  more  than  was  desirable  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Sprotbro',  and  Mr.  Richard 
HiCKBON,  advocated  the  using  of  horse-power 
machines  fixed  on  the  premises  where  the  fanos 
were  under  300  acres,  taking  into  consideration  the 
saving  of  time  and  expense  in  probably  having  to 
go  a  considerable  distance  to  fetch  a  portable  ma- 
chine each  time  one  was  required. 

Several  other  members  advocated  the  old  system 
of  thrashing  with  the  flail,  provided  they  could  ob- 
tain hands,  preferring  it  to  any  other  plan,  contend* 
ing  that  the  straw  was  fresher  and  sweeter  on  that 
principle,  while  the  cattle  improved  more  than  with 
machine  straw.  Considerable  discussion  ensued 
on  the  merits  of  some  portable  stcam-machmcs 
now  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Turton,  of  Bannbro', 
and  manufactured  at  Grantham  by  Messrs.  Horneby 
and  Son,  capable  of  thrashing  20  loads  of  good 
shorn  wheat  in  one  hour,  and  dressing  itonceorer. 
The  meeting  ultimately  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lution:—"That  upon  a  fiirm  of  upwards  of  300 
acres  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  fixed  steam  thrashing- 
machine  with  all  the  recent  improvements  J  npon 
farms  of  less  site  a  fixed  horse-machine,  with  the 
occasional  aid  of  a  portable  steamer^  as  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  method  of  thraahing  out 
grain  crops.'' — Doncaster  Gazette. 
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ON  THE   CONFORMATION  OF   THE    CHEST   IN    HORSES   AND    CATTLE. 


At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  the  Museum, 
David  Low,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  chair.  The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  who  read  the  follow- 
ing paper. 

I  presume  that  all  here  are  more  or  lees  familiar 
with  that  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  infer  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  of  horses,  by  observing 
their  action  and  external  form.  Some  of  you  are 
deservedly  esteemed  "good  judges'*  in  these 
matters;  yon  can  select  a  hunter  almost  without 
seeing  him  leap,  can  foretell  the  winner  of  a  race 
by  observing  his  "  points,"  or  choose  a  hack  with- 
out riding  him.  Whence  came  this  knowledge  ? 
Who  taught  it  you  ?  Without  wishing  to  imply 
that  any  knowledge  is  intuitive,  I  may  remind  you 
that  certain  acquirements,  in  which  some  persons 
■pecially  excel,  are  the  very  things  in  which  they 
learn  least  from  others,  and  most  from  themselves. 
I  pretend  not  to  explain  this  fact  in  any  other  way 
than  by  assuming  that  each  of  us  has  some  pre- 
dominating taste  and  bias,  which,  if  gratified,  cul- 
tivated,  and  engrafted  on  sufficient  mental  capa- 
bility, will  conduct  us  to  excellence  in  that  particu- 
lar direction.  So  it  seems  at  least  in  regard  to 
borses;'  all  men  can  see  them,  but  all  men  cannot 
▼lew  them  aright ;  some  men  never  acquire  "  the 
Mt  ofseeiftg"  thenr,  other  men  never  see  them  but 
to  learn. 

Now,  althongh  this  Judgment  in  horses  does  not 
riways  depend  upon  a  person  being  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  matters  of  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical detail,  yet  I  contend  that  physiological  know- 
ledge (in  a  rudimentary  state,  certainly)  unconciously 
lies  very  near  the  source  of  those  opinions  which  are 
formed  by  good  judges.  The  man  who  truly  says 
that  a  horse  possesses  "good  loins,"  expresses  in 
general  terms  the  anatomical  and  physiological  fact 
that  flesh  and  bone  in  the  loms  are  well  developed 
and  well  formed.  The  person  who  correctly  states 
that  any  given  horse  has  "  good  hocks,"  implies 
that  the  structure  of  these  joints  are  well  adjusted 
M  to  size,  outline,  and  solidity.  He  may  know 
bttle  of  those  endless  technicalities  and  anatomical 
details  which  attach  to  the  hocks,  loins,  or  other 
parts;  but  he  is  practically  aware  that  flesh,  bone, 
and  sinew  are  required  to  build  and  move  the  ani- 
mal fabric ;  he  knows  by  external  proportions,  out- 
lines, or  other  indications  of  form,  and  by  what  is 
expressively  called  cc/to»,  when  flesh,  bone,  and 
«neware  best  devoloped  for  enduring  wear  and 
tear— therefore  he  judges  accordingly. 


The  scientific  and  the  merely  practical  man,  how- 
ever, may  profitably  combine  their  knowledge ;  and 
I  wish  to  lay  before  you  to-day,  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  certain  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical facts  regarding  the  chest  in  horses  and  cattle, 
in  order  to  amplify  as  well  as  explain  many  correct 
ideas  you  have  already  acquired  from  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  the  outward  forms  of  our  do- 
mestic animals.  This  subject  has  been  selected 
because  on  two  former  occasions  I  had  the  honour 
to  make  some  observations  on  diseases  affecting 
this  part  of  the  body,  so  that  the  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  what  will  follow  to-day. 

The  chest,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  great  cavity 
containing  and  protecting  those  essential  organs  of 
circulation  and  respiration — the  heart  and  lungs. 
It  is  also  much  more  concerned  in  ensuring  speed, 
good  action,  and  endurance,  than  is  sometimes 
remembered.    In  illustration  of  this  last  statement, 
let  me  remind  you  that  a  spacious  and  well-formed, 
in  other  words,  a  good  chest,  is  always  associated 
with  a  strongly-developed  muscular  system ;  again, 
a  small  and  badly-formed  chest  always  involves 
deficiency  of  muscle,  and  often  deficiency  of  bone 
also.    This  is  true  in  men,  horses,  oxen,  and  dogs 
alike.    In  a  man  whose  breast  is  narrow,  the  shoul- 
ders droop  forward,  and  are  rounded  instead  of 
square ;  he  is  often  round  in  the  back  also ;  he  has 
slender  arms,  thighs,  and  legs,  and  a  weak  body; 
he  may  be  tall  enough,  and  too  tall,  but  is  certain 
to  want  breadth,  muscular  power,  and  strength  of 
bone  in  good  proportion.    So  a  horse  with  flat 
short  ribs,  and  of  course  a  contracted  chest,  has 
the  forelegs  standing  near  together,  is  slender  in 
limb,  and  defective  in  those  masses  of  muscle  which 
are  required  to  combine  great  strength  with  easy, 
rapid,  and  lasting  powers  of  locomotion.    A  flat- 
sided,  narrow-chested  cow,  is  usually  wanting  in 
most  points  which  render  cows  truly  valuable. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  other  animals.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  good-chested  horse  is  the  one  for 
active  endurance,  and  good-chested  cattle  are  most 
to  be  prized  for  milking,  feeding,  or  labour ;  a  man, 
too,  having  his  shoulders  well  apiart,  and  showing 
a  good  front,  is  best  adapted  for  great  physical 
exertion,  and  possesses  best  health ;  truly  athletic 
men,  as  every  one  knows,  are  not  narrow-breasted, 
but  broad-chested. 

Extending  from  the  base  of  the  neck  before,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  loins  and  abdomen  be- 
hind, the  horses'  chest  occupies  a  large  proportion 
of  space.  A  chain  of  eighteen  irregularly-shaped 
bones  (dorsal  vertebra)  extends  along  its  roof  from 
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end  to  end.  The  back  bones  are  surmounted  by 
strong  elevated  projections  {spinous  processes),  tbe 
upper  ends  of  wbicb  determine  the  heij(ht  of  the 
withers  and  line  of  the  back.  The  dorsal  vertebrae 
are  so  firmly  united  by  means  of  various  ligaments, 
that  dislocation  (except  caused  by  fracture)  is  im- 
possible. As  individual  bones,  they  possess  a  very 
small  amount  of  motion ;  but  the  spine,  as  a  whole, 
is  endowed  with  considerable  flexibility.  The  ribs 
arc  eighteen  in  number  on  each  side,  they  enter 
into  the  roof,  sides,  and  floor  of  the  chest.  These 
strong  bony  arches  spring  from  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
to  which  they  are  attached  by  means  of  joints  :  they 
extend  outward,  backward,  and  downward.  Eight 
of  the  front  ribs  (called  true  ribs)  on  each  side  are 
attached  to  the  breast  bone  by  means  of  cartilagi- 
nous prolongations,  which  by  passing  downward, 
inward,  and  forward,  always  take  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  the  bone  of  the  rib.  The  remainder 
not  being  joined  to  the  breast-bone  are  cvJled  false 
ribs ;  at  their  lower  ends  they  also  possess  cartila- 
gidous  appendages,  which  are  folded  one  under 
another.  These  false  ribs  give  attachment  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  true  ribs  aid  powerfully  in  sup- 
porting the  body,  through  means  of  their  muscular 
and  tendinous  attachments  to  the  shoulder-blade 
and  breast-bone;  they  require,  therefore,  to  be 
flrmly  fixed,  and  possess  comparatively  a  small 
range  of  motion,  for  extensive  mobility  in  them 
would  involve  a  degree  of  looseness  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  requisite  strength.  The  false  ribs 
are  not  specially  concerned  in  supporting  weight, 
and  are  therefore  most  moveable ;  in  order  also  to 
facilitate  their  motions,  they  are  smoother^  more 
slender  in  substance,  and  more  widely  arched  than 
tbe  true  ribs.  The  breast-bone  («/emtim)  is  deep, 
but  remarkably  short  and  narrow  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  ox,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
keel  of  a  ship.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  is  a 
muscular  tendinous  web,  extended  across  the  body 
internally ;  it  passes  from  the  lower  ends  of  the 
false  ribs  on  one  side,  to  corresponding  points  on 
the  side  opposite,  and  forms  a  division  between  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  So  far  as  the  preservation  of 
life  is  concerned,  this  muscle  may  be  esteemed  as 
next  to  the  heart  in  point  of  importance— it  is  the 
great  agent  in  respiration.  The  horse's  diaphragm 
is  peculiar  for  great  obliquity,  or  inclination  of  its 
upper  part  backward. 

llie  respiratory  or  breathing  processes  are  ever 
going  on,  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment 
of  death ;  they  cannot  be  arrested  without  life  being 
destroyed  or  endangered.  Respiration  consists  of 
two  actions,  these  are^inspiration,  or  taking  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  expiration,  or  passing  air  out- 
ward from  the  lungs.  During  active  inspiration, 
the  ribs  are  elevated  and  drawn  forward;    their 


arches  thus  extend  farther  outward,  and  the  chest 
is  widened  from  side  to  side.  At  the  same  time 
the  diaphragm  recedes  towards  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  intestines  are  pressed  into  the  expanding 
flanks,  and  the  chest  is  increased  in  length  as  well 
as  in  breadth.  Whilst  this  enlargement  of  size  is 
being  secured,  the  lungs  become  filled  with  air,  and 
occupy  the  increased  space  provided  for  them. 
When  fresh  air  is  thus  admitted  into  the  longs,  and 
that  previously  contained  there  has  become  charged 
with  impurities  given  off  from  the  blood,  the  act  of 
respiration  is  performed.  During  this  process,  tbe 
ribs  recede  to  the  point  from  which  inspiration 
raised  them,  the  diaphragm  bulges  toward  the 
chest,  the  flanks  and  abdomen  fall  inward,  and  tbe 
lungs  become  reduced  in  external  size,  as  well  as 
internal  capacity.  When  a  horse  is  standing 
quietly  at  ease,  the  respirations  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  a  mintitc ;  the  ribs  are  scarcely  percepti- 
bly raised,  but  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles  are  in  continual  easy  action.  Hence,  in 
quiet  breathing,  rising  and  falling  of  the  flanks  and 
lower  abdominal  wall  are  about  the  only  motioni 
we  observe.  Under  active  exertion,  however,  such 
slight  movements  are  inadequate  to  ensare  sufficient 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest.  The  ribs, 
therefore,  are  raised  by  muscles  acting  specially 
upon  them,  and  the  number  of  respirations  is 
increased. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  because  attested  hj 
daily  experience,  that  when  a  man  or  animal 
becomes  distressed  for  breath,  he  is  unable  to 
undergo  any  prolonged  laborious  exertion.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  bodily  labour  is  performed  by 
menus  of  comparatively  easy  and  slow  breathing, 
such  labour  can  be  continued  far  longer  and  far 
more  efliciently  than  when  respiration  is  highly 
excited  or  oppressed.  We  can,  indeed,  predict  a 
horse's  capacity  for  enduring  throughout  a  long 
and  laborious  day,  by  watching  his  breathing  under 
the  first  half-hour's  exertion.  If  he  should  hhw, 
purge,  perspire  much,  and  become  flat  in  the  sides, 
he  is  not  trustworthy;  but  if  he  should  keep  round 
in  the  flanks,  and  breathe  freely,  without  perspiring 
unduly,  he  is  worth  dependence  so  far  as  endurance 
is  concerned.  Some  horses  can  go  at  a  satisfactory 
speed  without  betraying  unusual  distress  during  a 
long  day's  work  in  the  fields  or  in  harness,  and 
appear  as  lively  at  night  as  they  were  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  feed  well  on  coming  into  the  stable,  and 
will  be  little  the  worse  to-morrow  for  what  they 
have  done  to-day.  Other  horses  go  freely  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  lose  energy,  and  accomplish  their 
work  under  symptoms  of  increasing  fatigue.  They 
refuse  to  feed  on  coming  home,  and  for  days  after 
this  are  unfit  for  any  active  exertion.  It  is  too  easy 
to  work  some  horses  beyond  their  appetite;  other 
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hones  again  perform  any  amount  of  labour,  yet 
feed  heartily,  and  seldom  appear  tired. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  what  the  chest  and 
its  contents  have  to  do  with  this  ability  for  en- 
durance in  one  case,  and  inability  for  endurance  in 
the  other.  Active  exertion  induces  a  great  amount 
of  wear  and  tear  in  the  system,  for  every  motion 
necessitates  more  or  less  destruction  of  muscular 
tissue.  If  the  muscles,  then,  are  not  continually 
sapplied  with  adequate  nutrition,  or  if  their  ex- 
hausted and  worn-out  products  are  not  restored  by 
new  substances,  they  become  incapable  of  action. 
Their  supply  of  actual  nutrition  comes  through 
arterial  blood  from  the  food ;  blood,  enriched  by 
good  food,  must  therefore  be  supplied  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  established  by  exertion.  Venous 
blood,  however,  is  continually  taking  away  ex- 
haosted  tissue,  and  carries  it  to  the  lungs,  whence 
it  is  expired.  If  the  lungs,  chest,  and  heart  are 
capacious  and  efficient  in  action,  the  supply  of  good 
blood  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  physical  powers 
Id  full  integrity.  Large  lungs,  a  powerful  heart, 
and  a  good  chest,  make  and  circulate  abundance  of 
good  blood ;  or  rather,  good  food  makes  rich  blood, 
good  respiratory  powers  keep  the  blood  pure,  and 
a  strong  heart  keeps  the  stream  in  active  motion. 
In  a  horse  where  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  there 
is  a  power  of  digestion  which  work  can  rarely  im- 
pair, and  a  muscular  development  which  exertion 
can  only  improve.  If,  again,  the  lungs  and  chest 
are  small  in  siae  and  ineffective  in  action,  the  blood 
becomes  highly  charged  with  noxious  matter;  this, 
^e  a  poison,  destroys  the  appetite,  and  muscular 
power  will  certainly  fail  when  muscular  nutrition  is 
not  maintained. 

In  the  hunaan  being,  fitted  as  he  is  to  maintain 
an  erect  posture  upon  the  two  lower  extremities, 
the  arms  are  attached  to  the  chest  by  means  of  bone 
as  well  as  by  ligaments  and  muscle.  The  chest  is 
flattened  before  and  behind,  but  rounded  laterally; 
It  18  therefore  much  wider  from  side  to  side  than 
from  the  breast  to  the  back-bones.  The  arms  are 
attached  to  its  upper  and  outer  corners,  the 
Bhoulder-joints  are  kept  apart  by  bones  (clavicles) 
acting  upon  them,  and  the  shoulder-blades  lie  almost 
behind.  This  position  gives  the  arms  a  wide  range 
of  motion  in  every  direction,  and,  including  the 
hand,  although  capable  of  performing  a  greater 
variety  of  actions  than  any  other  single  organ,  yet 
^hey  are  not  adapted  for  supporting  the  body. 

'^e  capacity  of  a  horse's  chest  depends  of 
course  upon  its  breadth,  depth,  and  length, 
oreadth  of  chest  is  due  to  the  amount  of  diver- 
gence, or  arching  outward  and  backward,  of  the 
nbs  from  the  spine.  Depth  of  chest  is  determined 
by  the  length  or  prolongation  of  the  ribs  in  a  direc- 
tion downward.     The  anterior  (fore)  limbs  are 


required  to  aid  in  supporting  the  body  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  also  serve  as  important  organs 
of  progression ;  they  become,  in  fact,  reduced  to 
pillars  of  support  and  levers  of  propulsion  only. 
Hence,  so  far  as  their  osseous  framework  is  con- 
cerned, we  find  them  resolved  into  comparatively 
simple  columns  of  bone,  composed  chiefly  of  long 
pieces  piled  one  upon  another,  united  by  strong 
ligaments,  sinews,  and  muscles,  and  tipped  or  pro- 
tected below  by  a  tough  thick  homy  box  or  hoof. 
Their  motions  are  chiefly  those  of  bending  in  two 
directions,  forward  and  backward;  the  shoulder 
does  certainly  possess  considerable  rotatory  move- 
ment, but  the  joints  below  it  act  like  ordinary  door- 
hinges.  Now  to  bring  these  limbs  sufficiently 
beneath  or  within  the  weight  they  have  to  sustain, 
each  side  of  the  chest  is  much  flattened  before. 
This  flattened  surface  is  most  complete  over  the 
four  or  five  ribs  first  in  order,  and  is  covered  by 
muscle,  tendon,  and  elastic  tissue,  which  join  the 
shoulder-bones  to  the  chest.  There  is  none  of  that 
bony  union  found  in  man,  because  such  a  mode  of 
connection  would  create  dangerous  concussion  at 
every  step.  The  flattening  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  always  more  or  less  marked  where  perfect 
no  collar-bone  (clavicle)  is  present ;  hence,  it  is  seen 
in  all  quadrupeds,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  greatest 
in  animals  which  are  specially  fitted  for  rapid  action. 
It  is  more  obvious  in  the  greyhound  than  in  the 
bulldog  or  mastiff;  is  more  perceptible  in  the  wild 
goat,  chamois,  and  deer,  than  in  the  well-bred 
shorthorn  cow  or  Leicester  sheep ;  it  is  more  evi- 
dent in  the  wild  boar  than  in  the  prize  swine  of  our 
cattle-shows ;  and  as  everyone  knows,  it  is  far  more 
determined  in  the  racer  than  in  the  dray-horse.  A 
very  broad  chest  between  the  shoulders  and  elbows 
— one  that  throws  the  forelegs  widely  apart,  is 
incompatible  with  great  powers  of  speed.  Horses 
for  instance,  such  as  those  gigantic  creatures  seen 
in  London  drays,  make  a  poor  business  of  a  trot, 
and  a  mere  burlesque  of  galloping ;  no  more  can 
a  bulldog  walk  or  trot  like  a  greyhound. 

In  trotting,  one  fore-foot  is  on  the  ground  at 
once ;  whilst  each  foot  descends  and  become.s 
placed,  it  approaches  the  middle'  vertical  longi- 
tudinal plane  of  the  body ;  it  is  brought,  in  fact, 
below  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  order  to  balance  the 
weight  above;  and  the  corresponding  shoulder  is 
thrown  outward.  This  bringing  of  the  feet  inward, 
so  as  to  place  them  more  directly  underneath  the 
superincumbent  weight,  with  the  accompanying 
outward  or  balancing  shoulder  motion,  occupies  a 
portion  of  time,  and  occasions  a  rolling  or  swinging 
gait,  which  is  more  perceptible  in  the  fore  than  in 
the  hind  limbs.  The  same  rolling  action  is  also 
seen  in  walking.  A  wide-chested  horse  trots  much 
like  a  bulldog,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  a  new 
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centre  of  gravity  hfts  to  be  foand  for  every  ttep,  a 
new  balance  for  every  stride,  and  aide  motion 
attends  tbe  motion  in  a  forward  direction.  In 
fl^alloping,  the  two  fore-feet  are  together  on  the 
ground  at  one  moment,  and  the  two  hind-feet  at 
another  :  in  thia  action  the  fore-feet  do  not  require 
to  be  brought  flo  much  inward,  because,  being 
placed  one  on  each  side,  they  sustain  the  weight 
without.  Owing,  however,  to  the  distance  at  which 
they  stand  apart,  the  action  is  wide,  loose  and 
jarring.  We  assume,  then,  from  what  is  seen  in 
animals  adapted  for  most  rapid  action,  that  this 
flattening  inside  the  shoulder-blades,  and  corres- 
ponding approximation  of  the  fore-legs,  are  necea- 
sary  conditions  of  form.  It  is,  however,  quite 
apparent  that  such  flattening  will  greatly  reduce 
the  chest  in  size,  and  thus  lessen  the  lungs  within. 
A  remedy,  however,  is  ready  for  such  a  seeming 
evil.  It  is  this :  the  chest  of  a  well-formed  horse 
is  increased  in  depth,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
apparent  want  of  width.  When  the  chest  is  thus 
narrowed  from  side  to  side  before,  the  fore-legs 
approach  in  like  proportion.  If  near  enough,  and 
not  too  near,  they  perform  straight  or  direct  motion 
only.  After  being  raised  from  the  ground,  as  in 
walking  or  trotting,  and  during  their  descent  in  the 
act  of  stepping,  they  need  not  describe  any  rotation 
inward  in  order  to  be  brought  underneath  the 
centre  of  gravity,  for  they  are  already  sufficiently 
below  the  superincumbent  weight,  nor  do  the 
shoulders  and  chest  require  to  be  thrown  outward ; 
the  step  is  consequently  smooth,  the  body  is  never 
off  its  balance,  and  all  rolling  action  is  thus  avoided. 
In  the  gallop,  too,  where  the  chest  is  narrow,  there 
is  neither  loss  of  time  nor  useless  expenditure  of 
muscular  power  connected  with  width  and  loose- 
ness of  action,  but  the  limbs  play  evenly  in  parallel 
planes  or  lines  of  direct  onward  motion,  and,  so 
far  as  speed  is  concerned,  great  advantage  is 
gained. 

A  too  narrow  chest,  however,  is  about  the 
greatest  of  evils ;  it  is  sometimes  so  unduly  con- 
tracted, and  involves  other  defects  so  slightly 
counterbalanced  by  any  advantages,  as  to  render 
many  horses  of  light  and  even  of  heavy  breeds 
completely  worthless.  How  many  horses  accounted 
well-bred,  after  proving  useless  for  other  purposes, 
find  their  way,  while  yet  young,  into  our  street 
coaches  !  Wo  see  the  poor  creatures,  with  broken 
tottering  knees,  bruised  inside  the  shank  and  fet- 
lock, occupying  all  city  cab-stands,  and  hanging 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  as  if  broken-hearted. 
When  a  very  narrow  chest  is  also  very  shallow  in 
depth  from  above  to  below,  the  fore-legs  come  too 
closely  in  contact,  or,  as  a  popular  saying  expresses 
the  appearance,  ''they  seem  to  grow  out  of  one 
hole."    There  is  often  another  serious  defect  in  a 


narrow-chested  horae;  owing  to  the  ribs  not 
descending  sufficiently  low  between  the  dbowi, 
and  a  deficiency  of  muscle  over  the  breait-bone, 
the  elbows  turn  inward,  and  sometimes  actually 
stand  under  the  breast.  This  causes  the  toei  to 
turn  outward ;  every  time  a  fore-limb  is  lifted  from 
the  ground,  the  foot  and  shank  bend  inward,  bat 
the  knee  outward ;  and  as  the  foot  approachei  the 
ground  again,  it  is  very  apt  to  strike  the  opposite 
fetlock.  By  standing  some  distance  before  a  hone 
with  this  kind  of  action,  so  as  to  watch  bii  ^ 
when  walked  or  trotted  towards  us,  the  (onAtgt 
and  feet  seem  actually  plaited  or  folded  over  one 
another  at  every  atep.  In  a  rapid  trot  this  inrolved 
action  becomes  confused,  the  animal  is  continntlly 
apt  to  strike  the  foot  of  one  leg  against  the  foot, 
fetlock,  or  shank  of  the  leg  opposite,  and  any 
come  down  at  any  moment.  More  or  less  torn* 
ing  out  of  the  toes  is  often  seen  in  race-honef, 
especially  among  second-class  animals ;  when  tie 
turning  out  is  not  very  marked,  and  the  fore-leg« 
are  not  too  close,  it  is  usually  accounted  no  great 
defect,  where  speed  is  the  only  object,  and  wheie 
little  weight  has  to  be  carried.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  fore-legs  are  almoat  close  together,  and 
the  toes  are  widely  everted,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  chest  is  narrow  and  ahallow  to  an  injurioDa 
degree.  In  making  these  obsen'ations,  I  must 
remind  you  that  many  cases  of  everted  toes  and 
interfering  limbs  depend  upon  malformation  of  tbe 
fore-legs,  and  not  upon  any  defective  formation  of 
the  chest.  One  other  imperfeotion  attendant  upon 
this  formation  may  be  noticed.  A  shallow-cheated 
horse  often  carries  a  saddle  badly,  and  the  girths 
are  continually  slipping  forward  close  within  tbe 
elbows,  because  the  chest  tapera  off  so  much  in  thts 
direction.  If  the  withers  be  low  also,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  saddle  from  coming  over  the 
shoulder-blade ;  such  a  horse  is  useless  for  riding. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment which  should  determine  the  width  or  depth 
of  chest  in  this  region.  The  famous  Eclipse  had 
a  space  of  only  7  inches  between  the  arms,  yet  he 
possessed  great  depth  of  chest,  while  his  endunnce 
and  speed  are  matters  of  history.  We  asanme, 
then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  horses  where 
speed  is  the  one  essential  thing,  and  where  the 
lightest  weights  are  carried,  as  in  race-hones  espe- 
cially, the  chest  must  be  flattened  between  the 
shoulders,  and  the  fore-legs  must  be  approximated 
more  closely  than  in  any  other  horses.  This  flatten- 
ing, however,  must  be  compensated  for,  or  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  depth  (a 
depth  that  is  rarely  too  great),  otherwise  the  brisket 
is  imperfectly  covered  with  muscle,  the  toes  turn 
out  widely,  the  heels  turn  inward,  the  feet  interfere 
with  the  legs  during  rapid  action,  the  powers  of 
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endurance  are  slight,  the  limbs  soon  gire  way  from 
braises  or  strains,  and,  in  fact,  a  complication  of 
such  grave  defects  will  soon  concur,  as  to  render 
such  a  horse  a  living  eye-sore  when  at  rest,  and  a 
dangerous  nuisance  to  ride  or  drive. 

The  chest  attains,  or  ought  to  attain,  its  greatest 
width  before,  in  animals  required  for  heavy  slow 
draught,  each  as  dray,  waggon,  and  cart-horses  in 
general.  It  is  not  any  recommendation  for  these 
horses  to  be  able  to  gallop  or  trot  swiftly ;  their 
good  qualities  consist  in  being  moderately  active, 
but  patient  and  enduring  at  work,  and  able  to  move 
or  bear  heavy  weights.  Here  the  chest  can  hardly 
be  too  broad  before,  or  can  scarcely  be  too  deep 
either ;  for  width  and  depth  are  needed,  in  order 
to  give  spacious  attachment  to  those  enormous 
muscular  masses  upon  which  the  collar  rests,  and 
against  which  the  force  of  draught  immediately  falls. 
Whenever  we  find  great  depth  and  width  of  breast 
in  a  draught-horse,  we  are  almost  certain  to  find 
great  general  muscular  development  also.  A  tall, 
shallow,  and  narrow-breasted  draught-horse  is 
usually  flat-sided,  lean,  but  long  in  the  leg;  he 
often  turns  out  his  toes  in  a  most  unsightly  way, 
and  is  wantinjf  in  powers  of  patient  efFcclive 
endurance.  We  not  unfrequently  find  that  horses 
with  broad  deep  chests  are  apt  to  turn  their  toes 
inward ;  that  is,  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  seen 
where  the  chest  is  narrow  and  shallow.  This  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  width  of  chest  descends 
so  far  between  the  eldows  as  to  throw  them  outward, 
and  of  course  directs  the  toes  in'«vard.  We  often 
observe,  too,  that  these  horses  wear  the  outside 
more  than  the  inside  web  of  the  shoe,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  foot  being  brought  greatly  inward  at 
every  step.  These  peculiarities,  however,  unless 
carried  to  an  extreme,  will  rarely  involve  any 
material  disadvantage;  knowing,  indeed,  the 
causes  on  which  they  depend,  we  are  often  glad 
to  tolerate  them.  Without  pleading  in  favour  of 
either  deformity,  we  would  prefer  a  broad  deep- 
cheated  horse,  with  toes  turned  inward,  to  a  narrow 
shallow-chfisted  animal  with  his  legs  nearly  close 
together,  and  toes  turned  outward.  In  all  cases, 
then,  where  rapidity  of  speed  must  give  place  to 
prolonged  exercise  of  great  muscular  power,  and  a 
slow  pace,  where  every  inch  of  space  upon  which 
the  collar  rests  gives  increasing  advantage,  where 
great  weight  requires  to  be  thrown  into  the  collar 
by  the  animal  machine,  in  order  to  overcome  and 
counteract  an  opposing  weight  behind— as  in  all 
purely  draught-horses— the  chest  in  front  can 
scarcely  be  too  deep  or  too  wide. 

That  part  of  the  chest  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
extending  to  the  last  or  short  rib,  is  commonly 
called  "  the  side."  The  bony  framework  of  this 
wgion  is  mainly  composed  of  the  false  ribs,  which 


as  a  whole,  are  considerably  more  arched  than  the 
true  ribs.  Their  length  decreases,  but  their  projec- 
tion outwards  gradually  increases  as  we  count 
backward.  In  proportion  as  these  bones  are  sufiS- 
ciently  arched,  the  animal  becomes  flat-sided ;  while 
long  ribs  well  arched,  and  inclining  strongly  back- 
ward, give  rotundity  of  side,  or  "roundness  of 
barrel,"  and  confer  that  desirable  formation  known 
by  the  term  of  being  "  well  ribbed  up."  Well- 
arched  long  ribs  enclose  a  wider  space  or  span 
than  ribs  which  are  short  and  flat ;  they  also  move 
more  freely  during  respiration,  and  are  therefore 
most  desirable.  A  horse  with  round  deep  sides  has 
almost  always  large  masses  of  muscle  on  each  si^e 
the  back-bones,  and  becomes  gradually  wider  from 
the  withers  to  the  haunch,  without  showing  any 
very  marked  depression  in  the  flanks.  Attfndai  t 
upon  this  formation,  we  generally  find  the  abdomtn 
(belly)  properly  united  to  the  chest;  it  is  neither 
unduly  tucked  up  nor  pendulous  to  an  unsightly 
degree.  In  fact,  there  is  abundance  of  room  to 
contain  the  digestive  organs  in  their  right  placr, 
because  depth  and  width  of  chest  secure  corres- 
ponding proportions  in  the  front  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  such  animals  we  usually  find  that  diges- 
tion is  well  performed ;  if  sufficient  food  be  allowi  d 
they  always  look  well,  their  condition  is  good  under 
any  amount  of  labour.  This  formation  of  chest  is 
a  good  point  in  all  horses,  and  becomes  especially 
requisite  where  prolonged  endurance  is  required  fc  r 
fast  or  slow  work.  We  must,  however,  confess 
that  many  hunters  and  racers,  of  proved  powers|of 
speed  and  endurance,  are  not  particularly  round  in 
the  side.  In  these  cases,  although  the  chest  is  also 
sometimes  much  flattened  between  the  fore -legs,  it 
is  often  very  long,  and  remarkably  deep  in  every 
region  ;  we  have  thus  a  conformation  favourable  to 
speed,  and  not  always  prejudicial  to  endurance. 
Horses  of  this  conformation  often  bring  the  hind- 
legs  well  forward  in  galloping ;  there  is  not  any 
rolling  motion,  but  the  action  is  smooth  and  all 
onward.  A  light  short  man  often  prefers  this  kind 
of  horse,  because  his  thighs  lie  well,  and  grasp  the 
animal's  sides  ;  he  feels  secure  in  his  seat,  and  can 
employ  his  legs  and  heels  to  full  advantage.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  to  remark  the  pace  and  ease  with 
which  these  horses  will  carry  a  light  man  with  good 
hands  and  heels. 

When  a  horse  has  flat  shallow  sides,  he  is  always 
hollow  in  the  flank,  or  imperfectly  ribbed  up, 
because  the  ribs  are  too  short,  or  too  flat,  to  include 
the  space  in  front  of  the  hanch-bone.  Such  an 
animal  is  usually  "  pot-bellied,"  also  because  the 
abdominal  viscera  project  almost  entirely  down* 
ward,  in  consequence  of  defective  capacity  else- 
where ;  he  is  often  long  and  weak  in  limb,  and  ia 
ceitain  to  want  general  muscular   development. 
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Such  a  horse  never  looks  well ;  for,  owing  to  want 
of  volume,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  inadequate  to 
ensure  that  abundant  circulation  of  pure  blood 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  flesh,  bone,  and  sinew 
in  a  state  of  full  integrity.  A  creature  of  this  kind 
becomes  speedily  distressed  under  exertion,  which 
a  deep,  round-chested  horse  would  easily  endure 
for  hours  successively;  his  bowels  roll  loosely 
about  on  the  relaxed  lower  surface  of  his  pendu- 
lous abdomen,  instead  of  being  well  packed  and 
sustained  in  contact  with  the  spine,  and  large  con- 
cave diaphragm  also.  This  undue  motion  of  the 
intestines  causes  them  to  evacuate  their  imperfectly 
digested  contents  too  soon,  and  the  horse  not  only 
blows,  but  purges  also.  Endurance  here  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Length  of  Chest. — Eighteen  dorsal  vertebras  and 
their  intervening  ligamentous  pads  stretch  along 
the  roof  of  the  chest  in  a  continuous  nearly  straight 
line,  and  determine  its  length,  which  is  propor- 
tionally greater  in  horses  than  in  most  other  ani- 
mals. The  floor  is  remarkably  short,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  bony  part  of  the  sternum  which  forms 
its  limit.  The  diaphragm  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  sternum  below,  and,  following 
the  lower  end  of  the  false  ribs,  it  inclines  back- 
ward to  reach  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  above.  This 
shortness  of  chest  below,  and  in  that  part  too  where 
it  is  narrowest  from  side  to  side,  reduces  the  volume 
of  the  lungs  in  this  region.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inclination  of  the  diaphragm  backward, 
and  a  great  extent  of  dorsal  region,  add  length  to 
the  lungs  where  they  are  already  widest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  archirrg  ribs.  The  horse's  chest, 
indeed,  is  remarkable  for  capacity  above.  Now,  it 
must  be  observed  that  there  is  wonderful  signifi- 
cance in  this.  The  chest  is  longest  where  the  ribs 
have  greatest  range  of  motion,  and  where  such 
motion  will  not  interfere  with  progression.  In 
other  words,  the  chest  is  most  capacious  (it  is 
longest  and  widest)  in  those  dimensions  where  the 
moveable  framework  composing  its  walls  can  most 
efficiently  increase  and  diminish  its  size  during 
active  breathing.  Again,  the  chest  is  smallest  (it 
is  narrowest  and  shortest)  where  its  outer  frame- 
work becomes  connected  with  the  fore-legs,  and 
possesses  least  mobility.  There  is  still  another 
view  of  this  interesting  matter;  the  chest  is 
increased  in  length  above,  at  the  expense  of  the 
abdomen,  in  order  to  aflbrd  so  much  the  more 
space  for  those  regions  of  lung  which  are  most 
active  in  respiration ;  but  the  abdomen  is  increased 
below  at  the  expense  of  the  chest,  because  this 
region  contains  lung  of  least  respiratory  capacity. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  horses  formed 
especially  for  speed,  the  chest  is  proportionally 
more  extended  along  its  roof,  and  the  diaphragm 


is  more  oblique,  than  in  horses  with  heavy  carcases, 
and  adapted  for  slow  draught  only.  This  line  of 
back-bones,  however,  forming  as  it  does  a  sort  of 
jointed  beam  or  suspension  bridge,  becomes 
weakened  if  it  be  too  long  from  end  to  end. 
Hence,  where  vast  solidity,  or  great  weight-bearing 
powers  are  needed,  as  in  the  cart-horse,  a  short 
back  and  round  deep  carcase  are  desirable.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  great  flexibility  is  required, 
in  order  that  the  race-horse,  for  instance,  may  brin^ 
his  hind-legs  far  forward -to  secure  great  length  of 
stride  and  propulsive  power,  the  back  must  be 
longer.  In  most  animals  specially  adapted  for 
mere  speed,  the  back  is  moderately  long,  and  the 
legs  (especially  the  hind-legs)  also ;  these  confor- 
mations are  well  shown  in  the  hare  and  greyhound. 
In  leaping  animals,  again,  the  back  is  somewhat 
shorter ;  so  in  a  hunter  intended  to  carry  a  heavy 
man,  the  back  should  be  shorter  than  in  a  race- 
horse, in  order  to  secure  the  needful  strenf^th.  A 
harness  horse  may  have  a  longer  back  than  a 
hunter,  because,  if  combined  with  good  well-placed 
limbs,  and  a  deep  chest,  it  gives  him  freedom  and 
length  of  step. 

The  upper  external  undulating  "line  of  the 
back"  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  certain  appendajtes 
(dorsal  spines)  attached  to  the  back-bones.  The 
first  twelve  or  thirteen  of  these  incline  slightly 
backward;  the  remaining  six  stand  nearly  up- 
right. Their  length  gradually  increases. from  the 
first  to  the  fifth ;  and  the  third  to  the  sixth,  inclusive, 
are  so  decidedly  longer  than  the  others,  that  they 
form  a  very  prominent  eminence,  which  rises  betweea 
and  above  the  shoulder-blades.  This  elevation  is 
called  "  the  withers."  The  summits  of  the  bones 
of  the  withers  give  extensive  attachment  to  a 
powerful  elastic  double  ligament,  which  suspends 
the  head  and  neck.  Each  side  of  the  withers  affords 
insertion  to  muscles  employed  in  rusing  the  fore 
parts  of  the  body  upon  the  hind,  or  the  hind  upon 
the  fore ;  they  are  specially  concerned,  too,  in  giving 
origin  to  muscles  which  raise  and  turn  the  head  and 
neck.  When  the  withers  are  low,  they  consequently 
afford  so  much  the  less  space  for  these  importan 
fleshy  masses.  .  In  the  horse,  the  withers  rise  more 
abruptly  above  the  general  plane  of  the  back  than 
in  most  other  animals,  and  well-raised  withers  with 
a  properly-carried  head  and  neck  often  go  together. 
Well-raised  withers,  then,  constitute  a  "good 
point" ;  this  point,  however,  may  be  more  essen- 
tial in  some  horses  than  in  others.  It  is  q"^^^ 
possible,  for  instance,  that  a  racer  with  low  withers 
may  possess  great  speed,  and  neither  hares  nor 
greyhounds  possess  high  withers.  The  famous 
Eclipse  is  said  to  have  been  lower  in  this  part  than 
at  the  rump.  A  racer  at  full  speed  holds  his  head 
extended  and  low  ;  he  does  not  require  to  raise  the 
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/ore  part  of  his  body  greatly  from  the  ground ;  but 
it  is  requisite  that  he  should  cover,  or  be  propelled 
over,  a  great  space  at  every  stride.    This  propelliug 
power    resides    most     in     the    hind    parts,   so 
that  if  muscular  development  be  good  in  the  loins, 
quarters,  and  thighs,  mere  lowness  of  withers  is  no 
great  disadvantage  in  race-horses.    In  a  hunter, 
again,  the  head  ought  to  be  carried  higher,  so  that 
the  fore-legs  may  be  freely  raised,  and  in  order  that 
he  may  see  or  *'  measure  his  leap,"  as  the  phrase 
runs.    A  horse  carrying  his  head  low,  and  having 
low  withers,  must  step  low,  because  the  muscles 
raising  and  advancing  the  fore-leg  act  at  a  disad- 
vantage.   One  great  point  in  securing  a  good 
upward  leap  over  a  fence,  consists  in  raising  or 
holding  the  head  and  neck  well  up ;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  muscles  aciing  from  the  dorsal  spines 
upon  the  neck  and  head;  coincident  with    this 
action,  the  fore-legs  are  raised  by  muscles  acting 
upon  them  from  above,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  is  elevated  about  the  same  time  by  muscles 
operating  on  the  withers  from  behind.   The  withers, 
then,  are  levers  as  well  as  points  of  purchase,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  such  is  the  power  of 
muscles  acting  from  and  upon  them.    Again,  when 
the  withers  are  well  raised  and  prolonged  back- 
ward, the  neck  usually  rises  well  from  the  chest, 
increased   depth    and  obliquity  are  given  to  the 
shoulder,  the  fore-legs  stand  well  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  greater  security 
of  action  is  thereby  conferred.     If  a  deep  chest  is 
added  to  this  conformation,  the  saddle  will  lie  in 
the  right  place,  and  remain  there  almost  without 
girths ;  but  no  girthing  in  the  world  will  secure  a 
saddle  where  the  withers  are  low,  and  the  breast 
shallow  before. 

In  horses  used  for  the  saddle,  and  possessing  a 
desirable  conformation  of  this  part,  a  perpendicular 
line  descending  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
withers  to  the  ground,  will  fall  several  inches 
behind  the  elbow  point,  thus  showing  that  the  fore- 
legs are  well  ad  van  ced .  In  horses  used  for  draught, 
this  line  will  often  fall  along  the  outside  centre  of 
the  limb,  or  even  still  further  forward ;  this  indi- 
cates an  upright  shoulder,  which  in  heavy  horses 
may  co-exist  with  high  withers.  Such  a  formation 
is  advantageous  where  great  weight  requires  to  be 
thrown  into  the  collar ;  it  shows  that  the  fore-legs 
are  placed  backward  and  near  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Where  the  fore-legs  stand  too  far  under  the  body, 
we  can  often  see  the  point  of  the  breast-bone  pro- 
jecting forward,  or  advancing  before  the  retreating 
shoulder.  Although,  however,  such  formation  may 
be  advantageous  for  heavy  draught-horses,  and  may 
be  tolerated,  or  even  preferred,  in  coach  and  omni- 
bus horses,  where  powers  of  draught  are  almost  as 
important  as  powers  of  speed,  yet  a  light  harness 


horse,  carriage  horse,  and  hunter,  should  have 
retreating  high  withers ;  the  line  of  which  we  have 
spoken  should  fall  far  behind  the  fore- leg,  the 
point  of  the  breast  should  be  concealed  by  ad- 
vanced shoulder  points,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
speed,  freedom,  elevation  of  action,  and  forward- 
reaching  movement  of  limb,  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  practical  value  of  these  horses. 

Behind  the  withers,  the  back  is  mostly  slightly 
depressed,  so  that  the  middle  of  this  region  may 
sometimes  be  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the  rump. 
In  a  well-formed  back,  however,  the  line  from  the 
posterior  base  of  the  withers  to  the  rump  should 
be  almost  straight.    A  slight  depression .  involves 
no  perceptible  weakness,  and  affords  a  convenient 
place  for  the  saddle  to  rest  upon.    A  great  or  pal- 
pable hollow,  however,  constituting  what  is  called 
a  "  saddle  back,"  shows  that  the  vertebral  bodies 
are  bent  greatly  downward,  and  form  a  weaker  line 
than  a  tight  well-traced  chain  or  suspension  bridge. 
Accompanying  this  form,  too,  we  usually  find  a 
deficiency  of  muscle  on  the  back  and  loins,  and  the 
sides,  although  possibly  round,  are  but  shallow. 
In  some  horses,  again,  the  dorsal  vertebrae  form  a 
line  which  is  concave  below  and  convex  above,  so 
that  their  spines  project  too  far  upward,  and  render 
the  back  round  or  "roached,"  like  that  of  a  fish. 
Such  backs  are  often  very  strong,  because  of  being 
arched ;   still  they  are  highly  unpleasant  to  ride 
upon,  and  are  most  unsightly  under  harness.    In 
heavy  draught* horses,  and  in  large  carriage  horses, 
the  line  from  behind  the  withers  to  the  rump  can 
hardly  be  too  straight,  for  such  a  back  is  strongest 
in  bone  and  flesh ;  if  the  ribs  joining  such  a  back 
are  long  and  well  arched,  we  usually  have  muscular 
loins,  and  a  chest  conveying  the  very  expression  of 
great  strength  and  endurance  combined.    In  saddle 
horses  (hunters,  perhaps,  especially)  a  slight  hollow 
behind  well-raised  withers  is  often  preferred  by 
some,  for  it  gives  the  rider  an  easier  and  more 
secure  seat,  and  does  not   sensibly  impair  the 
strength  of  this  region,  if  the  ribs  are  well  arched. 
A  hollow-backed,  flat-sided  horse  is  almost  useless ; 
he  seldom  looks  well,  rarely  goes  well  behind,  and 
is  totally  unadapted  for  holding  against  heavy  loads 
when  going  down  hill. 

The  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or 
balancing  point  in  a  horse,  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  All  of  us  know  that  horses  with  low, 
straight,  thick  shoulders,  and  clumsy,  depressed 
heads,  have  unsafe  and  heavy  action  when  used  for 
saddle  or  light  harness  purposes.  We  know,  too, 
that  all  moving  or  stationary  structures  become 
unsafe  in  proportion  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
departs  from  the  centre  of  its  supporting  base ; 
and,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  should  fall  beyond 
this  base,  an  edifice  cannot  stand.    The  horse's 
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body  is  supported  on  a  base  formed  by  four  feet; 
if  each  foot  sustained  an  equal  proportion  of 
weight,  the  line  of  gravity  would  fall  at  a  point 
equidistant  from  them  all.  As,  however,  the  head 
and  neck  overhang  the  two  anterior  limbs,  and  as 
the  trunk  behind  is  partially  occupied  by  the  lungs, 
and  comparatively  light  in  weight,  the  two  front 
lerrs  support  more  weight  than  the  two  behind.  In 
illustration  of  this  fact,  we  relate  an  experiment 
originally  detailed  in  the  Journal  de  Haras,  Jtdn, 
1835,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Percivall,  from  whose  work 
on  "  Form  and  action  of  the  horse,"  the  following 
extract  is  taken: — "  Messieurs  Morris  and  Baucher, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  influence 
of  the  head  and  neck  on  the  distribution  of  the 
weight  of  the  horse  on  his  four  legs,  especially  on 
the  fore  and  hind- legs,  as  pairs,  had  horses  weighed 
in  scales,  constructed  some  years  ago  at  the  custom 
bouse,  for  that  special  purpose.  The  first  placed 
upon  the  balance  was  a  hackney  mare,  with  saddle 
and  bridle  on,  well  enough  shaped,  except  that  she 
was  rather  heavy  before.  She  was  found  to  weigh 
in  her  fore  hand  210  kilogrammes,*  in  her  hind 
174,  total  384,  difference  in  favour  of  the  fore-hand 
36 ;  there  being  during  the  weighing  a  fluctuation 
between  three  and  five  kilogrammes,  arising  from 
the  respiratory  and  visceral  movements.  The  head 
was  now  forced  down  until  the  muzzle  came  to  a 
level  with  the  chest.  This  made  a  difference  of  8 
kilogrammes  additional  on  the  fore-hand.  Eleva- 
tion of  the  head  until  the  muzzle  rose  as  high  as 
the  withers,  caused  a  transfer  of  10  kilogrammes 
from  the  fore  to  the  hind- quarters.  From  these 
results  we  may  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  the 
more  the  head  is  elevated,  either  naturally  or  by 
the  hand,  the  more  its  weight,  and  that  of  the  neck, 
is  equally  distributed  upon  the  limbs,  without  any- 
thing forced  in  the  position.  After  these  experi- 
ments, M.  Baucher  mounted  the  mare.  The 
weights  then  stood — ^fore-hand  251  kilogrammes, 
hind  197>  total  448,  difference  54.  The  horseman 
being  placed  in  an  academical  position,  had  his 
weight,  which  was  64  kil.,  distributed  thus — 41  kil. 
upon  the  fore-hand,  and  23  upon  the  hind.  Throw- 
ing the  body  backward  occasioned  a  transfer  of  10  kil. 
from  fore  to  hind  ward;  then  gathering  up  his  reins, 
he  caused  a  further  addition  of  8  kil.,  making  a 
tctal  of  18.  When  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  the 
fore-hand  received  an  addition  of  12  kil.  These 
gentlemen  with  justice  observe,  in  concluding  this 
account  of  their  interesting  experiment,  that, 
'  although  the  differences  caused  by  the  position  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  animal,  and  of  his  rider, 
may  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  of  any 

*A  kilogramme  is  equal  to    2  lbs.    3oz.    4 J 
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great  deal  of  consequence,  yet  do  they  acquire  vut 
importance  in  the  course  of  work,  such  as  racing 
or  hunting,  the  preponderance  increasing  enor- 
mously along  with  fatigue'." 

We  are  practically  aware,  then,  that  the  fore- 
limbs  sustain  more  weight  than  the  hinder  ones ; 
they  consequently  stand  nearer  the  centre  of  giz* 
vity,  so  that  when  a  horse  stumbles  during  action, 
the  weight  is  often  thrown  so  far  beyond  its  basecf 
support,  as  to  bring  the  animal  down  forward  in 
spite  of  himself.  But  any  uniform  centre  cf 
gravity  in  horses  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossi- 
ble to  determine,  because  of  those  changes  in  size 
and  position  which  continually  occur  among  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  If,  however,  iLe 
elongated  quadrilateral  ground  space,  included 
between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  be  dirided  into 
four  equal  lengths,  the  line  of  gravity  in  a  well- 
formed  horse  will  fall  near  the  end  of  the  fin^t 
length  behind  the  fore-legs,  that  is,  it  will  be  three- 
fourths  in  front  of,  or  distant  from,  the  hind-feet, 
and  one- fourth  behind,  or  distant  from,  the  fore- 
feet. 

In  horses,  then,  which  are  used  as  hunters, 
hacks,  or  for  light  harness  purposes  generally,  it  is 
obviously  important  that  the  head  and  neck  should 
be  light,  and  carried  well  elevated  from  deep  slant- 
ing shoulders  and  well-raised  withers ;  by  means 
of  this  formation,  and  this  only,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  thrown  sufficiently  behind  the  fore-legs  to  render 
their  step  light  and  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cart,  dray,  or  even  in  heavy  race  and  omnibus 
horses,  the  shoulder  should  be  more  upright,  but 
still  very  deep.  This  formation  throws  the  fore-legs 
further  backward,  or  under  the  body,  and  of  counc 
more  directly  below  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  the 
act  of  draught,  such  horses  instintively  depress,  and 
continually  oscillate  the  head  and  neck ;  by  means 
of  these  adaptations,  the  line  of  gravity  is  brought 
in  front  of  each  fore-foot  alternately  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  an  available  weight  is  thrown  into 
the  collar.  How  truly  absurd,  then,  is  the  habit  cf 
reining  up  a  draught-horse's  head,  and  yet  com- 
pelling him  to  draw  a  heavy  weight.  This  practice 
of  tightly  reining  heavy  horses  may  gratify  the 
morbid  taste  of  those  who  ever  seek  to  destroy 
such  useful  provisions  of  nature  as  they  cannot 
learn  to  value.  The  custom,  however,  is  too  expen- 
sive and  too  barbarous  to  gain  sanction  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  because  you  know  that  hea\7 
draught  work  requires  not  only  a  certain  massive- 
ness  of  trunk  and  limb,  but  is  rendered  easier  of 
performance  when  trunk  and  limbs  can  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  unrestrained  movements  of  a  some- 
what depressed  head  and  neck.  We  see,  then,  that 
a  light,  well- raised  head,  an  elevated,  neatly-turned 
neck,  and  deep  slanting  shoulder,  are  points  of 
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beauty  as  well  as  utility  in  horaea  required  for 
leaping  and  rapid  action ;  but  a  heavier  (yet  not  a 
coarse,  clumay)  head  more  humbly  carried,  and  a 
BtroDger  neck  rising  from  a  very  deep,  but  far  more 
upright  shoulder,  have  also  their  utility  in  horses 
required  for  heavy  slow  draught  alone.   * 

It  may  be  asked,  is  their  no  mathematical  rule 
by  which  we  can  infallibly  decide  whether  a  horse's 
chest  is  good  or  bad  ?  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  apply  such  a  test.  The  human 
body  is  artistically  divided  into  the  well-known 
eight  heads  in  length ;  but  the  bodies  of  many,  and 
perhaps  of  most  living  men,  will  not  conform  to 
such  a  standard.  The  horse's  head  has  also  been 
used  as  measurement  for  his  body,  but  it  cannot 
be  uniformly  applied.  Different  purposes  require 
horses  of  fferent  proportions.  Every  horse,  too, 
must  be  judged  of,  not  by  his  formation  only,  but 
by  his  action  also ;  for  we  must  confess  that  some 
apparently  handsome  horses  move  very  badly,  while 
animals  of  more  homely  appearance  have  sometimes 
f^d  action.  So  far  as  the  chest  is  concerned,  we 
may  for  most  practical  purposes  assume  (except  in 
the  case  of  racers  and  horses  valued  for  speed  only), 
that  a  horse  is  too  long  in  limb,  and  too  shallow  in 
chest,  if  his  measurement  from  the  ground  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  breast  should  exceed  his  depth 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  breast  to  his  withers. 
In  draught-horses  these  two  lengths  should  be 
about  equal,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  chest  can 
hardly  be  too  wide  in  this  region  as  well  as  else- 
where. 

In  racers,  again,  or  in  other  horses  valued  mainly 
for  their  speed,  the  limb  from  the  breast  downward 
will  often  measure  nearly  the  foot  and  pastern 
longer  than  the  height  from  the  breast  upward. 
In  a  well-formed  draught-horse,  we  also  find  that 
the  lower  central  line  or  swell  of  the  abdomen  is 
fdliy  as  prominent  as  the  posterior  end  of  the 
breast,  and  the  vertical  measurement  from  the 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
should  be  about  equal  to  the  width  of  the  chest  at 
its  widest  part.  By  this  formation,  rotundity  of 
"barrel"  and  "  well-ribbed  up  flanks"  are  ensured. 
In  horses  required  fur  rapid  speed,  and  intended 
to  carry  light  weights,  this  rotundity  may  be  some- 
what sacrificed  for  an  increase  of  depth. 

Turning  our  attention  shortly  to  the  oo',  we  find 
the  bony  framework  of  his  chest  to  consist  of  thir' 
teen  dorsal  vertebrae,  thirteen  ribs  on  each  side, 
and  a  large  breast-bone.  The  withers,  if  such  we 
may  call  them,  do  not  rise  very  perceptibly  above 
the  back  and  loins ;  hence  the  ox  carries  his  head 
low.  The  upper  line  of  the  neck,  in  fact,  in  well- 
formed  animzds,  is  almost  a  continuous  level  with 
the  back  and  loins.  There  are  eight  true  and  only 
five  faUe  ribs  on  each  side.    The.  true  ribs  are 


peculiar  for  joining  their  cartilages  by  means  of 
synovial  or  true  joints,  and  for  being  relatively 
longer  than  those  of  the  horse.  All  the  ribs  are 
much  broader  and  straighter  than  in  the  horse,  and 
in  some  breeds  of  cattle  these  bones  become  quite 
peculiar  for  their  slight  rotundity,  or  arching  out- 
wards. The  breast-bone  is  remarkably  long  and 
broad ;  about  three  inches  from  its  anterior  end,  a 
joint  extends  right  across  this  bone,  and  becomes 
continuous  with  the  sternal  joints  of  the  second 
pair  of  ribs.  Below  this  joint,  lying  between  it 
and  the  skin,  is  the  well-known  fibrous  and  fatty 
cushion  of  the  brisket.  The  chest  of  the  ox,  then, 
is  deep,  short  along  its  roof,  narrow  between  the 
costal  arches,  but  broad  and  long  in  its  floor.  The 
sternum  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  several  times 
broader  than  in  the  horse.  Owing  to  this  com- 
parative depth  of  chest,  and  accompanying  width 
of  its  floor,  the  broad  breast-bone  descends  low 
down  between  the  arms.  The  shoulder-joints 
appear  somewhat  high,  the  elbow-joints  are  thrown 
far  backward,  and  seem  pushed  widely  outward  by 
the  wide  chest  floor.  If  the  fore- legs  formed 
parallel  perpendicular  pillars  from  the  elbow  down- 
ward, the  feet  would  be  so  widely  separated  as  to 
give  the  animal  a  most  uncomfortable  gait.  In 
order,  however,  to  bring  the  fore-feet  sufliciently 
under  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  arm  bones  incline 
inward  as  they  descend  from  the  widely- everted 
elbows,  and  the  knees  stand  nearer  together  than  in 
the  horse.'  The  limbs  below  the  knees  are  straight, 
or  ought  to  be ;  but  the  knees  themselves  incline 
rather  backward  as  well  as  inward.  A  perpendi- 
cular line  let  fall  before  the  limb,  from  the  centre 
of  the  shoulder-joint  into  the  space  between  the 
digits,  divides  the  shank,  pastern,  and  foot,  into 
two  lateral  halves,  but  leaves  most  of  the  elbow- 
joint  and  upper  end  of  the  arm  bone  (radius) 
outside.  This  eversion  of  elbow,  then,  is  due  to 
depth  and  width  of  chest  below.  Shortness  of 
dorsal  region  is  due  (in  part,  at  least)  to  increased 
length  of  loins.  In  consequence  of  his  long  loins, 
an  ox  is  not  adapted  for  carrying  heavy  weights ; 
but  length  of  loin  is  needed  here,  in  order  to  give 
sufficient  room  for  the  enormous  stomach  lyinpr 
below.  In  horses  the  hack  is  longer  certainly  (but 
then  it  is  strengthened  by  means  of  five  ribs  on 
each  side  additional  to  what  exist  in  oxen),  and  the 
loin  region  is  short,  for  long  loins  would  involve 
too  great  liability  to  weakness  where  weight  has  to 
be  sustained.  Such  shortness  of  back,  however, 
and  flatness  of  side  in  oxen,  would  injuriously 
lessen  the  lungs,  if  the  chest  floor  were  net 
increased  in  breadth,  depth,  and  length.  Thin 
lower  portion  of  a  horse's  chest  undergoes  littlo 
change  of  size  'during  respiration ;  his  ribs  more 
widely  arching  and  moveable  above,  render  such 
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change  unnecessary,  and  the  flattening  ensures 
good  attachment  for  his  weighty  fore*linibs.  In 
oxen,  however,  a  modified  muscular  apparatus  acts 
upon  the  ribs  in  this  region,  so  that  by  means  of 
their  additional  joint  each,  and  by  means  also  of 
the  sternal  joint,  a  great  amount  of  respiratory 
motion  is  secured  in  parts  where  a  horse's  chest  is 
almost  motionless.  This  action  of  the  chest  floor 
is  illustrated  in  cattle  affected  with  pulmonary 
disease.  A  horse,  for  instence,  when  labouring 
under  pneumonia,  will  never  lie  down ;  if  he  rests 
upon  the  ground,  his  breast-bone  bears  little 
weight,  and  pressure  falls  so  directly  upon  the  ribs 
as  to  aggravate  any  existing  difliculty  of  respira- 
tion ;  therefore  he  stands.  The  ox,  however,  often 
lies  when  affected  with  chest  disease,  because  the 
prominent  sternum  (especially  at  its  jointed  part), 
by  means  of  its  fibro-fatty  pad,  bears  freely  upon 
the  ground  and  sustains  weight;  in  thus  resting,  it 
presses  the  ribs  upward,  which,  being  jointed  to 
their  cartilages,  are  made  to  bulge  further  outward, 
and  the  chest  becomes  actually  expanded.  Thus 
an  ox  can  lie  down  and  breathe  with  compara- 
tive ease  under  circumstances  which  compel 
the  horse  to  stand.  Owing  to  shortness  of 
backj  flatness  of  rib,  and  length  of  loin  in  the 
ox,  his  flanks  are  not  well  ribbed  up,  but  a 
wide,  loose,  triangular  space  is  left  in  these 
regions.  This  space  is  of  great  use  in  permitting 
those  great  and  sometimes  sudden  changes  of  size, 
which  the  stomach  undergoes. 

In  this  country,  oxen  are  not  much  employed  in 
draught,  or  other  kinds  of  labour  involving  great 
expenditure  of  muscular  power.  They  are  mostly 
kept  for  feeding  purposes  only ;  yet,  even  for  these 
ends,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  possess 
good  muscular  development.  Let  me  again  remind 
you  that  good  muscular  development  cannot  exist 
without  a  well-formed  chest.  An  ox  possessing  a 
flat  chest,  and  no  prominence  of  muscle,  may  be 
made  fat  enough  in  time;  but  such  an  animal 
always  handles  unpleasantly  in  the  skin;  he  is 
deficient  in  firmness  of  flesh,  and  does  not  weigh 
well  in  proportion  to  his  cost  of  feeding.  An  ani- 
mal always  handles  best,  his  meat  is  ever  most 
grateful  to  eat,  and  weighs  best,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  is  equally  intermixed  with  a  large 


quantity  of  lean.  To  attain  this  mixture,  the 
muscles  must  be  well  developed  to  begin  with : 
they  must  consist  of  large  masses,  so  that  the  pro- 
cess of  feeding  may  separate  the  fibres  of  flesh,  and 
enclose  each  in  a  case  of  fat.  By  these  ineaoi 
only  are  firmness,  weight,  richness,  and  tenderness 
of  flesh  attained ;  for  unless  the  muscles  are 
naturally  large  and  well  formed,  fat  will  collect 
unequally  in  different  regions,  and  the  meat  will 
satisfy  neither  butcher  nor  epicure. 

In  order,  then,  to  secure  this  essential  muacnlar 
development,  we  must  secure  a  good  chest,  A  good 
chest  in  oxen  and  cows  has  abundant  depth ;  in 
some  choice  animals  this  depth  is  so  great  that  the 
dewlap  hangs  below  the  knees,  the  ribs  are  well 
arched,  the  barrel  is  consequently  round,  and  the 
flanks  are  small.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
this  roundness  of  chest  has  been  very  much 
increased  of  late  years,  and  is  a  consequence  of 
judicious  breeding.  The  wild  or  indigenous  cattle 
of  all  countries  are  inclined  to  be  flat-sided ;  the 
improved  breeds  of  our  own  country  have  become 
increasingly  round  and  deep-chested,  for  the  breeder 
experimentally  knows  that  these  are  good  points. 
A  flat-sided  beast  is  usually  hollow  in  the  back, 
because  his  straight  ribs  do  not  support  the  spine 
so  perfectly  as  ribs  possessing  more  decided  arches, 
and  because  straight  flat  ribs  always  involve  defi- 
ciency of  muscle  in  those  regions  where  flesh  ought 
to  be  heaviest  and  most  valuable.     . 

In  conclusion,  I  may  further  remind  you  that 
these  points  of  good  or  bad  formation  are  all  trans- 
mitted from  parenta  to  offspruig.  Knowing,  then, 
that  a  bad  chest  is  the  source  of  evils  perhaps 
more  numerous  and  more  serious  than  follow  any 
other  single  cause,  let  me  entreat  you  to  breed  from 
animals  which  are  broad,  round,  and  deep-chested; 
but  beyond  and  above  all  things,  avoid  breeding 
from  those  which  are  narrow,  flat,  and  shallow- 
breasted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  chairman 
expressed  how  much  the  meeting  mnst  have  been 
gratified  by  the  able  address  now  delivered,  which 
not  only  agriculturists,  but  everyone  having  to  do 
with  horses  might  profit  by. 

Mr.  FiNNiB  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


EXPERIMENTS    WITH    WHEAT    AND    OATS. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  into  public 
notice  the  results  of  some  experiments  that  were 
made  last  year  for  the  information  of  the  St.  Quivox 
Farmers'  Club. 


We  are  enabled  to  state  that  these  experiments 
were  conducted  in  the  most  careful  manner.  From 
the  sowing  to  the  thrashing  and  winnowing,  every- 
thing requisite  was  done  to  ensure  accuracy.  With- 
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out  such  attentioii,  experiments  may  be  worse  than 
useless-T-they  may  lead  people  astray  instead  of 
guiding  them  to  correct  practice. 

The  first  experiment  was  in  the  growth  of  wheat, 
after  clover,  an  attempt  that  is  seldom  made  so  far 
north  as  Ayrshire.  The  soil  where  the  experiment 
was  made  is  a  medium  loam,  and  in  good  condition. 
The  field  has  a  southern  exposure,  is  well  sheltered, 
and  the  highest  part  of  it  is  not  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1851  the  field  was 
green-cropped,  and  in  1852  it  was  cropped  with 
oats,  and  sown  out  with  20lbs.  of  red  clover  to  the 
acre.  Heavy  cuts  of  clover  were  obtained  from  it 
In  1853.  The  land  was  ploughed  and  sown  with 
Tibbald's  red  wheat  in  October  1853.  The  seed 
was  obtained  from  Mr.  Gibson,  Woolmet.  The 
only  application  to  the  soil  was  a  dressing  of  forty 
bushels  of  quicklime  to  each  acre. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  The  extent  of  the  field  is  5}  Scotch 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  7  imperial,  acres ;  and 
the  produce  amounted  to  36  quarters  of  cleaned 
wheat,  and  20  bushels  of  light  wheat. 

No  ryegrass  was  sown  with  the  clover.  This  is 
a  fact  of  importance,  though  it  might  be  overlooked 
by  some  Scotch  farmers.  Ryegrass  is  a  cereal  plant, 
and  if  it  be  grown  and  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  there 
must  be  less  available  nourishment  in  the  soil  for 
a  cereal  crop  the  following  year. 

The  other  experiments  to  which  we  shall  at  pre- 
sent allude,  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  comparative  value  of  some  of  the 
portable  manures.  The  field  was  ploughed  after 
two  seasons  of  pasture.  The  soil  is  a  medium 
loam,  and  of  a  nearly  uniform  quality.  Berlie 
oats  were  sown  towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
and  the  manures  were  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  Peru- 


vian guano  were  the  manures  used.  They  were 
applied  in  quantities  proportionate  to  their  expense 
— nearly  the  same  money  value  of  manure  being 
put  upon  each  lot.  No.  1  was  dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  imperial  acre  ; 
No.  2  with  1  cwt.  nitrate,  and  in  addition  2  cwt. 
common  salt;.  No.  3  with  IJ  cwt.  guano;  No.  4 
with  1  cwt.  5lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia;  and  to 
No.  5  no  manure  whatever  was  applied.  The  land 
was  in  condition  for  yielding  a  good  crop  without 
any  manure.  This  circumstance  lessened  the  pro- 
bability of  much  profit  being  derived  from  the 
applications. 

We  give  the  results  in  a  tabular  form.  The  pro- 
duce is  calculated  by  the  imperial  acre,  and  in 
bushels  of  401bs. : — 

No.  1, 65  bushels  30  lbs. 

i»  2,  . . •  •    /I         „      4      „ 

„  3, 71         „      7     99 

39  4,   69        „      9     „ 

w  5,  . . . . 63        „      9     „ 

Hie  cost  of  the  manures  would  be  about  eighteen 
shillings  per  acre  on  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  respectively ; 
and  on  No.  2  about  twenty  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Valuing  the  oats  at  3s.  3d.  per  bushel,  there  is  a 
small  profit  from  2,  3,  and  4.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  application  to  No.  1  gives  little  increase. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  have  been 
some  disturbing  cause — some  unobserved  varying 
circumstance,  such  as  occasionally  perplexes  the 
student  of  agriculture  when  he  seeks  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  experiments. 

One  conclusion,  however,  we  think,  may  with 
safety  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments with  manures— 1\ a'  lliereis  no  light  manure 
for  top-dressing  cereal  crops  on  which  the  Scottish 
farmer  can  rely  with  as  much  confidence  as  on 
Peruvian  guano. — ^Ayr  Advertiser. 


PRACTICAL    REMARKS    ON    VEGETABLE    GROWTH. 


Sir, — Having  been  often  gratified  with  many  of  the 
well-wrttten  articles  in  year  Joamal,  allow  me  in  return 
to  offer  you  the  following  practical  remarks,  which  have 
been  found  niefiil  daring  many  yean  :— 

1.  Vegetable  growth  depends  mainly  on  four  thhigs— 
light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Great  care  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  obtain  the  aid  of  all  those  agenclei. 
First,  by  not  cramming  plants  closely  together.  More 
injary  has  been  done  to  potatoes  by  closely  planting  the 
Mts  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  stream  of  air  should 
be  allowed  betwixt  the  rows  (in  rich  soils  two  feet  six 
inches,  in  light  soils  not  less  than  two  feet) ;  otherwise, 
^  moist  seasons,  the  tubers  being  shaded  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk,  pommes-de-tenre  cannot  ripen; 
Vkd  an  unripe  potato  is  hurt  to  man  and  beast. 


2.  This  rule  equally  applies  to  fruit«trees.  The 
system  of  roots,  in  every  instance,  is  a  distil  Teasel, 
secreting  a  certain  quantity  of  sap.  This  must  be 
economized,  with  attention  to  the  size  of  the  stem,  and 
strict  attention  be  paid  to  proportion  the  number  of 
branches  to  the  power  of  supply.  If  the  branches  are 
too  many,  and  are  carried  too  far  from  the  centre  or 
stem  of  the  tree — if  you  have  too  much  shoot,  yon 
cannot  have  fruit;  and,  vice  vertd,  if  you  allow  too 
much  fruit,  you  destroy  your  fruit-brancl  es  for  the 
next  season. 

3.  Again :  at  this  season  remove  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  bloom  from  your  trees.  In  some  trees 
tiiere  is  a  tendency  to  spend  the  sap  in  excessive  bloom. 
This  must  be  corrected.    By  removing  unnecessary 
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branchei,  and  all  ipnn  and  bnda  with  radondant  bloom, 

the  fruit-tree  ia  relieTed  of  a  burden  which  hlnderi  tbe 

development  of  its  active  powers,  and  will  richly  repay 

your  true  attention. 

One  general  remark,  and  I  have  done.    Whatever  is 

doing  no  good  ia  doing  harm :  every  branch  which 

is  left  shoald  have  a  decided  reference  to  present  or 

fatare  benefit. 


I  tnift  you  will  allow  me  to  lay,  in  oonelami  t 
garden  ia  the  retired  man's  greatest  relaxation;  and,  ii 
a  great  writer  remarks,  **  Man  lost  his  innoceaey  in 
Eden,  and  so  in  a  garden  man  haa  often  recovered  it." 

With  moch  reipecti  I  am,  sir, 

atrvant, 

J.H. 


BRITISH    JURORS    FOR    THE    FRENCH    EXHIBITION. 

(men  TBI  OAZBTTK.) 


The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations  having  been  requested 
by  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  French  Inter- 
national Exhibition  to  appoint  forty  ordinary  jurors  and 
ten  supplementary  jnrors  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  general  juries  of  the  industrial  part  of  the 
Exhibition,  have  nominated  the  following  persons  :— 

Class  I. — ^Mining  and  Metallurgy. — Jurors.— W.  J.  Ha- 
milton, PreBideut  of  the  Geological  Society ;  and  Warington 
Smyth,  F.Q.S.,  Profcisor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy  in  the 
Government  School  of  Mines,  and  luipeetor  of  Mines  to  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

CLAaa  IL^Forestry,  &c.— Juror.— Sir  W.  Hooker,  F.K8., 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Class  HI. — Agriculture. — ^Juror. — Evelyn  Denison,  M.P., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Supplementary  Jurors.^ — John  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  C.  W. 
Amos,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Royal  Agrieoltural  Soeiety 
of  England. 

Class  rV.—Maehiaery  in  General  as  applied  to  Industry. 
— Jurors. — George  Reania,  C.S.,  F.R.8.;  and  Rev.  Canon 
Moseley,  M.A ,  F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French 
Institute  and  Chairman  of  Jury  on  Machinery  in  1851. 

Class  V. — ^Railway  Mtchinery,  Coaches,  and  Haraeis.— 
Jurors.— T.  R.  Crampton,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  between  Francs  and  England,  for  Rsilway  Maohi- 
iiery ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Shelburne,  M.P.,  for  Coaches 
and  Harness. 

Class  VI. — Machinery  for  Workshops. — Juror. — W.Fair- 
baim,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute and  Juror  in  1661. 

Class  VH. — ^Machinery  for  Woven  Fabrics. — Juror. — ^Rev. 
R.  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natursl  PhUosophy, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Mechanics  in  the  Govammeat  School  of 
Mines,  and  Juror  in  1861,  aided  by  the  Jurors  for  Woven 
FAbrics. 

Class  Vin.<-Arts  rehting  to  the  Exact  Seicness  and  to 
Instruction.— Juror.— Sir  David  Brewster,  F.R.S.,  Memher  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  Deputy- Chsirman  and  Reporter  of 
the  Jury  of  Philosophical  Instruments  in  1851 ;  and  J.  Carter, 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Committee  of  Watch  and  Clockmakers. 

Supplementary  Juror.— Dr.  Tyndal,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Roysl  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Class  IX.— Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.— Jorors.—C. 
Whaatstene,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy, 
King's  CcUcge,  Correspoodiag  Member  of  the  Fieneh  losti- 
atnte}  and  Dr.  Neil  Araott,  F.R.S. 


Class  X.— Chymioal  ManufiMtares,  including  Fspcr.^ 
Jurors.— Thomsi  Graham,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  the  Mint,  Conw- 
ponding  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  Deputy-Chair- 
man snd  Reporter  of  the  Chymical  Jury  in  1851 ;  and  Waiwa 
De  la  Rue,  F.R.S ,  Reporter  and  Juror  in  Ezhihttioo  of  1861. 

Snpplementary  Juror.— Dr.  Hofmann,  F.R.8.,  ProiiBswr  of 
Cbymiatry  to  the  Government  Sehool  of  Mines,  sad  Jsnrasd 
Reporter  in  Ethibition  of  1851. 

Class  XL— Alimentary  Substances.— Juror.— K.  Oveo, 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Inatilute,  and 
Chsirmsn  of  the  Jury  on  Alimentary  Substances  in  the  Exm- 
bitioc  of  186L 

Class  XIL— Hygiene,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Medidae.- 
Jurora— Sir  Joseph  OHiife,  Physkrian  to  tbe  British  Knbaav 
in  Paris ;  and  Dr.  Royla.  F.R.8 ,  Professor  of  Msteiia  Hedica 
in  King's  College,  Scientific  Referee  to  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company  on  the  Vegetable  Substsncea  of  Indis,  and  Juror 
in  1851. 

Supplementary  Juror.— Edwin  Chadwick,C.B.,lste  Mesber 
of  the  General  Board  of  Heslth. 

Clasb  Xm^Naval  and  Mttitary  Arte.— JQf«rs.->Iira(^ 
oant  Qanersl  Sir  John  Buigoyne,  G.C.B.,  Inspeetor  Gcneal 
of  Fortifications,  and  Juror  in  1861 ;  and  J.  8coU  RttMiQ. 
F.R.S.,  ahipbuUder,  late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commiiaia 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Class  XIV.— Civil  Engineering.— Juror.-L  K.  Brunei, 
C.E,  P.R.8.,  Engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Kailway 
Company,  and  Chairmsn  of  the  Jaiy  on  Civil  EagiaMrisf.  in 
1851. 

Supplementary  Juror.— Charles  Manby,  C.E.,  Sect«taiy  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Class  XV.— Steel,  and  its  Products.— Juror.— T.Monhoo, 

the  Master  Cntkr  of  Sheffield. 

Supplemeatary  Juror.— J.  J.  Mrchi,  F.S.A.,  Juror  in  Eiki- 
bitionoflSSl. 

Class  XVI.--GeDera1  Metal-work.— Jurors.— W.  Birf, 
Deputy  Chairssan  of  Jury  on  Iron  in  Bihibitioa  of  1881 ;  R. 
W.  Winfield,  Msnnfaetartr  in  Biminghaoi,  and  holdff  of  a 
Council  medal  of  1861. 

Class  XVIL— Goldsmiths'-work,  Jewellery,  sadBrossea 
—Juror.— The  Moat  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  K  0. 

Class  XVIII.-Glass  and  Pottery.— Juror.— J.  Hartky, 
Esq.,  msnufacturer  of  glass  in  Sunderlsnd,  and  Mcdaliiit  u 
1851.    The  Juror  for  Pottery  is  not  yet  appointed. 

Class  XIX.— Cotton  Printing  and  l^eing.— Jurara-T. 
Bssley,  Presideut  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  MaDcbcater, 
one  of  her  Msjesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibitioo  of 
1861 ;  and  Walter  Crum.  P.R.8.,  Calico  Printersnd  Bfescber, 
in  Glasgow. 

Class   XX.— •Woollen  and  Worsted  HsnoMucn.- 
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Jiiron.--S.  AddiogtoD,  Esq.,  Woollen  Merchtnt,  Stroud,  and 
Reporter  of  the  Jnrjr  on  Woollen  Clothi  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851;  andSamnel  Smith,  D/er,  President  of  Chamber  of 
Conmeree,  Bradford. 

Class  XXI.— Silk.— Jnror.—T.  V.  Gibwn,  ona  of  Her 
Majntj'a  Commiaiionen  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Suppleniantary  Juror.— T.  Winkwortb,  Bepoitcr  to  the  Silk 
Jaty  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Class  XXII.— Flax  and  Hemp.— Juror.— Enkine  Beye- 
ridge,  linen  Manufacturer,  Bnmfermline. 

Supplementary  Jaror.— Janet  M'Adam,  jun.,  Seerctary  of 
the  Royal  Soeiaty  for  the  Pfomotkm  and  Improfement  of  the 
growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  and  Honorary  Secictary  to  the 
BcUast  Committee  for  the  French  Exhihitioii. 

Class  XXin.— Hoeieiy,  Carpets,  &c.— Juron.— W.  Fel- 
kin, 'Chairman  of  Jury  on  Clothing  in  1851;  and  Peter 
Gnham,  Upholsterer,  and  Juror  in  1851. 

Class  XXrV.«— Furniture  and  Decoration. — Jurors.— His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Bigby  Wyatt,  Architect, 
Secretary  to  the  Bxecutin  Conunittaa  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1861. 

Class  XXV.^-Miseellaneoui  and  Ornamental  Objeetav* 
Joror.— The  Ri|fht  Hon.  Lord  Aahburton,  F.R.S.,  Deputy 
Chairman  of  Jury  on  Furniture  in  1851. 

Class  XXVI.— Printing,  Photography,  &c.— Juror.— 
Chariea  Knight.  Publisher. 

Snpplemcntafj  Jnror.— Thomts  De  la  Rue,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Committee  of  Paper  makeia  and  Sutionert 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Juror  in  1851. 

Class  XXVn.  — Music.— Juror.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Geoige  Clerk,  Bart..  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music 


DRAINING. 


"  Our  experimcnto  should  b«  dtrcct«d  by  reason,  not  bj  chance. 
We  thoald  obUin  all  that  which  is  obuinable  by  rational  inquiry 
la(o  natore  and  her  laws."— Vauio. 

I  do  not  assume  to  teach  others,  hut  beg  hi  the  eiapleat 
manner  to  justify  ny  own  practice  and  opinions. 

Agriculture  is  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  routine  "  gee  wo"  ooco* 
patioo,  and  is  properly  taking  its  station  amongst  ita  kindred 
and  dignified  aciences.  And  one  of  its  nnmiitakeable  mani- 
festations is  the  attention  now  being  given  to  correct  drainage. 
The  erils  of  nndrained  land  had  not  escaped  the  obserrant 
eye  of  the  lata  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  in  **  Old  Mortality"  he 
laya:— «Trenchea  filled  with  water,  out  of  which  peata  and 
turf  had  been  dug,  and  here  and  there  aome  atraggliag  thickets 
of  adders,  which  lo?ed  the  moistness  ao  well  that  they  con- 
tinued to  exiat  aa  bushes,  although  too  much  dwarfed  by  the 
lonr  soil  and  stagnant  bog-water  to  ascend  into  trees."  And 
Liehig  informa  na  that,  "  The  plante  of  erery  former  period 
of  the  eaith'a  history  an  distinguished  firom  those  of  the  pic- 
Nat  by  the  inoimaidarable  davelepoMnt  of  their  roote.  The 
'niit,  leaTea,  eeeda,  and  neatly  every  part  of  the  plante  of  a 
former  world,  except  the  roots,  are  found  in  the  brown  coal 
formation.  But  when  we  examine  oaka  and  other  treea,  which 
in  consequence  of  revolntiona  of  the  aame  kind  occurring  in 
liter  agea  hare  undergone  the  aame  changes,  we  never  find 
their  roots  absent."  Thia  is  an  important  fhet,  and  can  be 
npltiaed  in  half  a  dosen  words :  tht  earth  was  not  then 
dramed. 

A  timber-tree,  pkoed  on  bog  otr  wet  sdl,  is  stunted  in 
growth,  false  at  heart,  and  gnarled  in  appearance;  theroota 
refuse  to  enter  the  stagnant  unwholesome  water,  sending  off  a 
few  slender  horisontal  shoots,  which  aoon  exhaust  the  aurCMX 
■oil  and  all  that  is  therein  contained.    And  his  race  is  run  1 


Again,  a  plant  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  which,  therefore, 
the  carbonic  add  cannot  be  renewed,  dies  exactly  aa  it  would 
in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  even  though  ita  roota  be  fixed 
in  the  richeat  mould;  and  email  better  luck  haa  the  plant 
atuck  in  an  impervioua  undrained  aoil  even  though  its  roots 
be  bathed  in  a  never-failing  pool  of  stagnant  water. 

In  several  of  the  midland  oountiea  iron  in  combination  with 
aome  of  the  acids  ia  found  in  the  earth  more  or  leaa  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  aome  localitiea  ia  in  this  atate  brought  to  the 
roota  of  planta  in  auch  excess  aa  to  prove  highly  injurious,  if 
not  poaitively  poisonoua,  to  vegetation.  To  ameliorate  whicb^ 
lime,  chalk,  or  marl  may  be  tried ;  but  perfect  drainege  ia  the 
only  efltoctual  mean  by  which  auch  land  can  bo  sweetened  and 
rendered  fertile. 

Should  this,  my  No.  1,  find  favour  in  your  eyes,  I  will 
resume  the  suljeet  at  your  next  convenienee. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  &C., 

Adderhurjf,  Oxon,  Edwin  Wilson. 


TREACLE  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD 

FOR  CATTLE. 

Sir, — Having  been  requested  from  various  quarters  to  give 
the  result  of  my  esperienoe  in  the  use  of  treade  as  an  article 
of  food  for  cattle^  and  as  it  maybe  conaidered  rather  a  suc- 
oeaaful  experiment,  I  unreluctantly  comply. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  when  all  descrip- 
tiona  of  feeding  atuff  were  becoming  scarce  and  unuaoally 
dear,  it  aeemed  of  importance  that  every  product  of  the  farm 
containing  nutriment,  however  amall,  ahould  be  made  avail- 
able. Upon  refierring  to  the  table  of  chemical  eqnivalenta 
published  by  Professors  Johnston,  Way,  and  others,  we  find 
that  straw  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  nutritive  matter; 
too  much  at  such  a  time  to  be  thrown  away,  but  at  the  same 
time  too  little  for  consumption  without  additional  aid.  Sugar 
first  suggested  itself  aa  affording  the  best  combination.  The 
value  of  most  of  our  roota,  hay,  &c.,  being  in  a  great  meaaure 
determined  by  the  amount  of  saocbsrine  matter  which  they 
respectively  contain,  I  accordingly  (from  a  slight  previous 
acquaintance)  called  on  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Morton,  the 
eminent  West  India  firm,  lime-atreet.  City,  where  I  found 
the  advantage  decidedly  in  farour  of  the  beat  quality  of  treacle. 
The  loweat  description  of  sugar  paying  a  duty  of  £11  per  ton 
and  treacle  £4  Ss.,  the  coat  price  of  the  latter  (duty  paid) 
.being  £16  10s.  per  ton,  or  about  l|d.  per  lb.,  all  expenses 
paid.  This  I  ptoenred,  snd  have  been  niing  for  my  breeding 
ewes,  young  aheep,  beaat,  and  calvea,  and  my  cart  horaes,  with 
equal  parte  of  cot  wheat-straw  and  hay.  For  my  purpose  a 
good-sised  horse-power  cuts  in  one  day  a  aufficicnt  quantity 
for  four  daya'  conaurnption,  sprinkled  by  meana  of  a  common 
watering- pot  with  a  aolntion  made  of  three-parts  of  boiling 
water  to  one  of  treacle,  and  well  mixed  afterwards.  As  every 
animal  ia  fond  of  sugar  or  tnacle,  I  need  scarcely  ny  that  it 
is  eaten  vrith  avidity  ;  and,  so  Ihr  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
a  safe  and  economical  means  not  only  of  feeding,  but  adding 
wonderfully  to  the  resources  of  every  farmer  who  delights  in 
stock  keeping.  I  am  not  certain  whether  good  wheat  or  btrlcy 
straw,  well  moistened  with  the  solution  of  treacle,  is  not  equal 
to  the  best  hay :  unquestionably  much  more  so  than  the  hay 
fhm  coarse  or  low  meadows.  I  have,  therefbre.  no  heaitation 
in  confidently  rseommeadiBg  the  nse  of  treacle  in  the  soanner 
described,  whether  aa  the  vehicle  for  rendering  straw  con- 
sumable, or  intrineicsUy.  At  the  present  moment  I  believe  it 
ia  a  cheap  and  valuable  article  of  food. 

I  ana,  air,  yours  futhfully, 

Wkkham  Market,  May  9.  *  Cobr.  Welton. 
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PROSPECTS    OF    AMERICAN    FARMERS    FOR    1855. 


There  never  has  been  a  brighter  prospect  opened 
farmers  of  the  United  States  for  the  coming,  and 
probably  many  successive  seasons.  Three  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  a  fourth 
— a  second-rate  power — embracing  200,000,000 
people,  are  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  striving, 
by  every  possible  means,  to  reduce  the  products 
and  resources  of  each  other,  and  render  them  una- 
vailing for  their  own  use,  or  that  of  neighbouring 
nations.  Already  they  have  shut  up  the  interior  of 
a  continent,  that  has  hitherto  supplied  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  the  European  demand  for  wheat 
and  other  breadstuff's.  The  immeasurably  extended 
and  fertile  plains  of  Austria  and  Southern  Russia 
are  hermetically  sealed  against  the  export  of  a 
single  cargo  of  the  staff'  of  life,  and  they  may  thus 
remain  till  the  close  of  the  present  European  war. 
In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  hostilities  that 
now  prevail  abroad,  Austria  assumes  the  attitude 
of  "  the  fretful  porcupine."  She  stands  bristling 
with  500,000  sabres  and  bayonets;  and  on  the 
dawn  of  spring,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
all  Europe  marshalled  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
this  hostile  fray. 

It  is  inevitable,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  immense 
amount  of  human  labour  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  which  these  operations  insure,  that  every 
article  of  consumption  must  continue  at  very  high 
prices,  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  present  exorbitant 
rates.  Almost  every  eatable — flesh,  grain,  vege- 
tables, are  worth  near  double  their  average  rates, 
and  this,  too,  when  manufactured  and  other  articles 
of  necessity  are  unusually  cheap,  and  probably  be- 
low their  customary  value.  Thus  while  the  farmer 
is  getting  twice  as  much  for  his  crops  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  he  is  paying  less  for  every 
necessary  article  required  for  his  consumption. 

Labour  is  the  only  exception  to  the  advantages 
the  farmer  has  now  in  his  hands,  and  this  he  may 
reduce  to  the  most  inconsiderable  point,  by  the 
introduction  and  use  of  the  many  labour-saving 
machines,  invented  and  perfected  within  these  late 
years  for  his  especial  benefit. 

He  may  now  plough  and  harrow  with  vastly  better 
implements;  he  may  plant  hb  com  and  other 
seeds,  or  sow  his  grain,  with  the  most  perfect  and 
accurate  seed-sowers ;  he  may  cultivate  his  crops 
with  implements  adapted  to  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose ;  he  may  cut  his  grass  with  a  mowing  machine, 
and  his  grain  with  a  reaper,  and  rake  both  with  a 


revolving  rake ;  he  may  thrash  and  winnow  bU 
grain  and  shell  his  com  by  machinery :  all  these, 
and  innumerable  other  operations  about  his  farm, 
he  may  accomplish  by  horse  or  steam  power,  with 
a  slight  superintendence  and  aid  of  human  intel- 
lect and  labour;  thus  placing  it  in  his  power  to  be- 
come, in  a  great  degree,  independent  of  increased 
wages.  Let  no  man  complain  then  of  bigh>priced 
labour,  till  he  has  first  supplied  himself  with  e?ery 
labour-saving  machine  he  can  possibly  use  with 
advantage  on  his  farm. 

But  the  advantages  we  predict  for  our  agricul- 
turists can  be  realized  only  by  the  intelligent  and 
the  industrious.  If  you  don't  raise  the  crops,  you 
will  surely  not  be  psdd  for  them.  Set  vigorously 
to  work  at  once,  and  prepare  your  field  as  soon  as 
the  frost  will  permit ;  provide  your  manures,  and  if 
you  have  not  enough  already  to  give  an  ample  dress- 
ing to  all  your  cultivated  acres,  procure  them  else- 
where ;  ashes,  plaster,  guano,  bone-dust,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  whatever  your  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  your  neighbour  indicates  as 
best  suited  to  your  proposed  crops,  and  which  can 
be  readily  procured ;  get  the  best  seeds  and  the  bat 
implements  to  be  had;  adopt  the  most  judicious 
systems  of  cultivation;  and  put  every  idle  hand 
you  have  about  you  to  the  plough  and  the  active 
labours  of  the  farm ;  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  occupation  or  the 
times,  for  any  lack  of  success  you  will  encounter. 

Farmers  of  the  United  States !  you  have  the 
most  honourable  calling  that  ever  engaged  a  class 
in  any  nation,  ancient  or  modem— you  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  making  it  the  most  lucrative— it 
wll  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  improve  it. 
Do  not,  with  the  foolish  expectation  of  seeing  your 
sons  or  dependants  succeed  better  elsewhere^ 
drive  or  allow  them  to  be  drawn  aveay  to  other 
more  promising  {but  only  promising)  pursuits, 
mercantile,  professional,  or  otherwise.  Attach  them 
to  your  own  honourable  calling,  and  let  them  impvt 
to  it  whatever  they  can  bring  to  its  aid,  of  intellect 
and  muscular  vigour,  and  you  will  be  liberally  re- 
warded in  their  certain  and  abundant  success. 
You  need  not  apprehend  producing  an  over-supply* 
Our  granaries,  and  those  of  Europe,  are  now  so 
much  exhausted,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  filling 
them  to  repletion  for  two  years  to  come,  even  if  a 
universal  peace  were  proclaimed  to-morrow.— 
American  Agriculturist. 
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THE    WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


The  appointment  of  the  Honourable  J.  Kenneth 
Honrard  to  succeed  Mr.  Kennedy  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Royal  Woods  and  Forests  has  already  given 
rise  to  sundry  surmises  and  enquiries,  the  result  of 
which  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory  and  useful  to  the 
pubUc  interests.  But  amid  the  strife  of  contend- 
ing parties  and  the  wailings  of  disappointed  com- 
petitors, such  public  interests  will  stand  a  fair  chance, 
we  fear,  of  being  regarded  as  a  minor  consideration. 
Let  us  then  endeavour  to  collect  together  a  few  facts 
relating  to  the  past  management  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers — ^truths 
which  are  not  very  generally  known.  First,  then, 
as  to  the  extent  of  these  Woods— forests  extending 
from  Chopwell,  in  Durham,  to  Parkhurst,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight— does  one  Englishman  in  ten  believe 
that  these  cover  an  extent  of  about  50,000  acres  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  From  a  paper  now  before  us 
we  find  that — 

The  New  Forest    contains    about  6,000  acres. 

Dean  Forest 11,000    „ 

Woolmer    1,700    „ 

Alice  Holt , 1,892    „ 

Bere  ., 1,417 

Salcey i,285 

Windsor    4,402 

Delamere   4,641 

Parkhurst 900 

Wychwood     1,841 

Whittlewood  «..• t  .•  3,378 

Other laads   ...i 14,393 


if 


» 
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52,849  acres. 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  from 
such  an  extent  of  forest -woods,  coivering  between 
60  and  70  square  miles,  considerable  profit  would 
be  derived  hy  the  public,  not  only  from  the  sale  of 
the  produce,  but  from  the  timber  supplied  to  the 
royal  dockyards.  Will  our  readers  be  prepared  to 
learn  that  the  combined  results  of  ignorant  manage- 
ment, jobbery,  and  fraud,  ended  in  the  year  1850 
by  producing  from  about  50,000  acres  of  woodland 
the  net  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds 
seven  shillings,  or  about  three  farthings  per  acre !  1 
Will  our  readers  be  surprised  to  learn,  after  this 
startling  fact,  that  it  all  ended  in  no  one  being  found 
responsible  ?  no  one  person  being  punished  ?  that 
although  some  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
Forests  were  found  deplorably  ignorant  of  every- 
thing relating  to  forest  trees,  yet  they  were  neither 
discharged  forthwith,  nor  those  greater  and  more 
unprincipled  oflicials  who  made  the  appointments 
i^moved?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  nothing  more 
could  be  produced  from  these  great  national  do- 


mains; for,  in  consequence  of  some  stir  bdng  then 
made,  a  new  Commissioner  was  appointed.  And 
in  1851  and  1852  the  effect  of  his  efforts  displayed 
itself  in  the  following  net  income  being  derived  from 
the  chief  forests : — 


NevForeit.... 
New  Park  Farm 

Parkhnrat 

Daio, 

Htf  h  Meadow 

Alice  Holt. 

Woolmer 

Bere 

Whittlewood 

Saleay 

I>elaaera ..., 
Wychwood  . 
Waltham... 
CkopvtU... 


1851. 

£       I.  d. 

8,151  11    8 

419    5  11 


48    4 

1,408  15 
699  7 
188  2 
680  19 

1,822    8 


S 

6 
7 
6 

1 
8 


1852. 


£ 

9,079 

189 

81 

4,869    0 

2,099    1 

2,142  17 

506  10 

688    8 


1.  d. 
2  4 
9  10 
9    9 


1 
0 
B 
4 

8 


864  18  10 

196  8  10 
164  15  4 
237  15    9 


9,875    8    7 


l^MK)    9  11 

410"l4    8 
2,185  10  11 

MO  15    0 


28,148    9  16 


In  the  year  1853  the  net  income  was  £39,748 
lis.  8d. ;  in  1854,  £26,028  15s,  7d. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  reflections  which 
such  a  detail  suggests :  it  will  be  a  much  more  use* 
ful  enquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  still 
more  valuable  results.  Is  there  not  in  almost  all 
these  Royal  Forests  much  to  be  readily  accom- 
plished in  draining,  in  marling,  or  claying,  or  chalk- 
ing ?  Might  not,  in  many  districts,  the  soil  of  these 
be|  profitably  trenched  for  the  reception  of  young 
trees  ?  Is  there  the  least  necessity  for  covering 
large  plots  in  the  New  Forest  with  no  better  trees 
than  Scotch  firs  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  task, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  not  repay  the 
outlay,  then  we  ask  why  not  employ  in  these 
works,  in  the  proper  season  for  such  outdoor 
works,  the  convicts  who  now  tenant  the  hulks,  or 
are  earning  the  wages  which  honest  men  would 
otherwise  receive  in  the  convict  dep6ts  ? 

It  is  astounding  wretchedness,  in  any  view  of  the 
case,  to  proceed  as  we  havehitherto  done — sacrificing 
the  forests  to  the  fruits  of  official  patronage  and 
official  routine.  For  once,  at  least,  let  us  endeavour 
to  accomplish  better  things.  Let  some  indepen- 
dent member  only  move  that  the  Forests  shall  be 
either  sold  or  placed  under  proper  managementi 
and  the  result  will  speedily  be  shown,  whichever 
alternative  is  adopted.  If  skill  and  science  are  not 
to  be  employed  in  rendering  them  worthy  of  being 
called  Royal  Forests,  then  the  sooner  they  are  sold 
under  the  authority  of  the  Enclosure-Commis- 
sioners, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  character  of 
those  concerned  in  their  present  management  and 
the  true  interests  of  our  country, 

K  K 
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THE    INCLOSURE    OF    COMMONS. 


It  may  seem  a  very  antiquated  task  to  write 
respectiDg  the  Inclosure  of  Commons,  but  it  ia 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  many  parishes  in  different 
counties  have  not  yet  effected  this  improvement. 
We  refer  not  to  wastes  and  moors  requiring  heavy 
outlay  for  reclamation,  but  to  ordinary  open  fields, 
common  pasture  or  meadow.  Even  in  such  close 
neighbourhood  to  the  metropolis  as  the  county  of 
Surrey,  we  have  yet  considerable  tracts  of  open 
common ;  though,  perhaps,  consisting  mainly  of 
down  or  heath,  not  to  be  converted  into  farms 
without  great  expense,  and  much  of  the  surface 
fitted  only  for  sheep-folding.  In  Suffolk,  there  are 
commons  still  to  be  found  in  the  heavy-land  por- 
tion of  the  county ;  and  doubtless,  having  a  soil  of 
productive  quality,  can  present  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  inclosure. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  we  believe,  there  are  still 
four  or  Ave  parishes  having  a  remnant  of  the  old 
system,  and  standing  in  need  of  the  civilized  hus- 
bandry introduced  by  inclosing. 

Even  in  the  populous,  food-consuming  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  low-land  commons  are 
not  yet  all  divided.  What  a  contrast  is  presented 
by  "open-field"  land  and  regular  ring-fence  occu- 
pations I  Mr.  Caird  found  an  example,  in  a  parish 
in  Berkshire,  where  one  farmer's  fields  are  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  another  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion, but  producing  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  in  management.  "  One  consequence  to 
which  this  leads  is,"  he  says,  "  that  a  man  who 
farms  much  better  than  his  neighbour,  expending 
more  capital,  and  getting  his  land  into  higher  con- 
dition, reasonably  objects  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  moat  desirable  improvement — an  inclosure 
and  new  distribution  of  the  land,  as  he  must  suffer 
in  being  compelled  to  take  what  is  out  of  condi- 
tion,  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  has,  at  so  much  cost, 
put  into  condition.  The  rector  of  the  parish,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  has  between  50  and  60  acres 
of  land,  which  he  cultivates  on  his  own  account, 
scattered  in  fifty  different  places  among  the  fields 
of  his  parishioners,  through  any  of  which  he 
has,  of  course,  right  of  access  !  " 

Our  readers  will  find,  also,  from  Mr.  Read's 
Prise  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Oxfordshire,  that 
numerous  parishes  of  that  county  remain  in  open 
field,  in  spite  of  a  great  extension  of  inclosures ; 
and  the  disadvantages  of  this  condition  are  graphi- 
cally enumerated.  "  Persons  living  at  a  distance 
cannot  comprehend  the  miseries  of  common  field. 
They  could  hardly  credit  that  a  parish,  containing 


1000  acres,  should  be  cut  up  into  1200  or  1300 
strips ;  that  the  whole  parish  must  be  cropped  on 
one  course,  and  that  the  meadows  belong  to  one 
individual  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  August, 
and  are  afterwards  commonable  to  the  whole  parish. 
Then  there  is  the  loss  by  trotting  from  one  piece 
of  land  to  another;  the  trouble  occasioned  to  ibe 
farmer  in  overlooking  a  small  farm ;  the  certainty 
of  distemper,  such  as  the  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
cattle,   or  the  foot-disease    in  sheep,  being  dis- 
seminated, if  once   introduced,  over   the  whole 
parish;    the  impossibility  of   draining  dctoched 
half  acres ;   and  the  constant  source  of  quarrels 
from  trespassing  and  ploughing  on  another's  land. 
In  some  open-field  parishes  the  lands  are  large, 
and  the  meadows  not  Lammas  ground.    Here  the 
benefits  derivable  from  inclosing  are  not  so  great; 
yet  numerous  advantages  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  an  allotment."     The  expenses 
of  inclosure  there  are  not  very  heavy,  for  very 
frequently  fences  are  made  only  by  roads  and  the 
boundaries  of  properties.    The  charge— from  15s, 
to  308.  per  acre,  according  to  the  extent  of  roads 
made— is  defrayed  either  by  the  sale  of  some  of 
the  waste  or  common,  or  else  levied  ujwn  the 
several  proprietors.    The  legal  part  of  the  business 
presents  little    difliculty  or    cost;    the  different 
parishes  to  be  inclosed  being:  grouped  in  one  Bill 
under  the  General  Inclosure  Act,  and  passed  in  the 
same  session  of  parliament,  while  a  valuer  is  ap- 
pointed to  set  out  the  roads  and  fences. 

There  may  he  cases  in  which  the  inclosure  of  an 
open  field  would  be  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
a  perilous  undertaking,  in  consequence  of  pecuhar 
conditions.  Thus,  in  the  north-west  division  of 
Lincolnshire,  called  the  Isle  of  Axbolme,  are 
several  thousand  acres  of  open-field  arable,  tilled 
by  innumerable  small  farmers,  who  have  a  rood 
here  and  a  rood  there,  laid  out  in  broad  curved 
lands  or  stetches,  the  whole  resembling  a  succession 
of  gardens  and  allotments  rather  than  farms.  But 
the  soil  is  an  extremely  fertile  sand-loam  or  *'gardefl 
soil,"  and  is  largely  cropped  with  green  ve^etoble 
produce  for  market.  Besides  wheat,  other  gnuD, 
and  potatoes,  the  industrious  cultivators  raise  great 
quantities  of  carrots  and  onions;  so  that,  in  fact, 
these  open  fields  may  be  said  to  be  market  gardens, 
rather  than  semi-cultivated  lands  standing  in  need 
of  inclosure.  However,  the  small  freeholders  there 
abounding  are  wise  enough  to  fence  off  their  own 
patches,  when  they  can  obtain  possession  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  contiguous  grounds. 
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In  urging  the  inclosure  of  commons,  and  such 
open  fields  as  plead  no  exceptional  cause  for  re- 
maining as  they  are,  we  would  just  add  a  word  on 
behalf  of  the  working  classes.  In  most  of  the 
old  reports  on  inclosures,  while  benefits  are  proved 
to  have  accrued  to  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  the 
church,  and  the  public,  the  case  of  "the  poor"  is 
generally  left  doubtful  j  but,  constituting,  as  they 
do,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  every 
village,  why  should  not  their  share  of  the  gain  be 
in  equal  proportion  to  that  of  the  more  prosperous 
classes  ?  Inclosure  of  common  pasture  has  often 
proved  most  burdensome  and  grievous  to  the  poor; 
and  one  of  their  greatest  privations  has  been  their 
loss  of  fuel.  A  general  report,  published  in  1810, 
relates  that  a  journey  of  more  than  1600  miles  was 
made  by  an  inspector,  in  order  to  examine  the 
effect  of  inclosures  upon  the  spot,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  very  many  instances  the  poor  had 
been  unquestionably  injured.    In  some  cases,  they 


had  been  keeping  cows  without  a  legal  right  to  do 
so,  and  of  course  received  no  compensation  for 
the  practice.  Often  where  allotments  were  as- 
signed to  cottagers,  they  could  not  pay  the  expense 
of  the  measure,  and  were  thus  obliged  to  sell  these 
allotments.  A  more  usual  case  was,  that,  having 
kept  cows  by  right  of  hiring  cottages  or  common- 
rights,  and  the  land  being  awarded  to  the  proprietor, 
and  added  to  the  adjacent  farms,  the  poor  had  to 
sell  their  cows,  without  anything  to  counterbalance 
this  diminution  of  their  means.  A  parliamentary 
committee,  in  1800,  found  that,  in  twenty-nine 
cases  out  of  thirty-one  reported  by  the  parish 
ministers,  the  poor  had  been  sufferers  by  losing 
their  cows  and  other  stock. 

We  live  now  in  very  different  times ;  and  let  us 
hope  that,  in  any  future  improvements  of  the 
kind,  it  may  no  longer  be  said,  "  the  inclosure  of 
commons  is  beneficial,  but  their,  appropriation  is 
unjust." 


THE    SPRING    OF    1856. 


The  backwardness  of  the  present  spring  naturally 
enough  induces  us  to  regard  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  the  observations  of  the  meteorologist. 
These  have  led  to  some  useful  remarks  upon  the 
rainfall  of  the  season,  and  upon  the  temperature 
essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  which,  al- 
though chiefly  confined  to  those  of  the  garden, 
may  perhaps  hereafter  be  applied  to  such  as  are 
still  more  valuable  and  essential  to  the  sustenance 
of  mankind. 

The  temperature  of  the  month  of  April  was 
more  unusually  low  than  is  even  commonly 
believed.  The  temperature  of  the  nights,  it  is 
true,  has  been  most  frequently  three  or  four 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  water ;  but 
then  occasionally  it  has  been  several  degrees  below 
32  deg.  Thus  on  the  nights  of  the  1st  and  2nd  it 
wasat20deg. ;  on  the  5th,  21  deg.;  on  the  7tb, 
29  deg. ;  on  the  18th,  21  deg. ;  on  the  21st,  24 
deg. ;  on  the  23rd,  24  deg. ;  on  the  25th  and  28th, 
27  deg.  Need  we,  then,  feel  surprised  that,  ex- 
posed to  such  a  low  temperature,  and  with  a  dry 
wind  almost  constantly  blowing  from  the  east  or 
north-east,  producing  a  rapid  evaporation,  the 
wheat  plant,  especially  on  high-lying  and  exposed 
situations,  is  looking  thin  and  miserable  ?  From 
onr  own  observations,  confirmed  by  those  made  at 
Chiswick  Gardens,  this  unusually  low  temperature 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  atmosphere,  but  has 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  the 
first  twelve  days  of  April,  extended  to  the  soil. 
In  February,  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  from  the  surface. 


it  was  35*25  deg.,  the  average  of  the  previous  teil 
years  being  39*74  deg. ;  in  March,  38'75  deg.,  the 
average  being  40*96  deg. 

*'  One  practical  lesson,"  observes  a  contemporary, 
"  to  be  drawn  from  these  important  facts  is,  that 
seeds  which  might  have  been  safely  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  ought  not  this  year  to  be  committed 
to  the  ground  till  April,  and  that  nothing  except 
the  hardiest  kinds  can  this  year  be  safely  sown  be« 
fore  the  end  of  the  month  ;  for  until  the  earth  at 
one  foot  below  the  surface  reaches  the  temperature 
of  46  deg.,  a  great  part  of  the  flower-seeds  which 
are  regarded  as  hardy,  cannot  be  ensured  from  rot- 
ting, especially  in  the  presence  of  wet  weather. 
Physiologists  know  that  seeds  have  their  own  spe* 
cific  temperature  in  which  they  indicate  vitality. 
The  seed  of  the  nettle  will  not  germinate  at  a  tem- 
perature suflicient  for  groundsel,  nor  the  Cape 
marigold  in  the  temperature  that  suits  the  nettle, 
nor  the  cocoa-nut  in  that  which  is  sufiicient  for  the 
Cape  marigold. 

We  are  aware,  also,  that  the  seeds  of  some 
plants  raised  in  a  cold  climate  vegetate  with  more 
readiness  than  those  from  plants  uf  the  same  kind 
ripened  in  a  higher  mean  temperature :  the  same 
remark  appUes  to  certain  shrubs  and  trees.  Now 
it  has  never  perhaps  occurred  to  the  farmer  to  try 
the  effect  of  sowing  in  our  rather  warmer  climate 
the  seeds  of  field  crops  raised  in  Northern  Europe 
— such  as  those  of  the  swede  and  the  common 
turnip  —  seeds  which  it  is  so  desirable  should 
germinate,  and  speedily  get  into  their  rough  leaf. 
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It  is  true  that  by  the  use  of  superpliospbate  of 
lime  this  result  is  much  more  easily  accomplished 
than  formerly ;  but  we  are  not  without  a  strong 
suspicion,  from  the  result  of  our  own  observations, 
that  something  useful  might  be  derived  from  com- 
parative trials  with  seeds  raised  on  colder  soils 
and  at  greater  elevations  than  the  land  on  which 
it  is  generally  sown. 

But  it  is  not  from  a  low  temperature  and  strong 
drying  wind  that  our  field  crops  are  suffering ; 
rain  has  been  steadilv  deficient:  so  that  while 
Ibe  demand  for  moisture  has  been  great,  the  supply 
has  been  reduced.  The  depth  of  rain  which  fell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  four  first 
months  of  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


1851. 


JanuArj |  3.07 

Pebniry  0.90 

March  ...» 8.67 

April    I  1.65 


Total  inches....  i    9.19 


1852.  '  1853. 


2.72 
1.08 
0.25 
0.52 


2.14 
0.59 
1.46 

2.58 


1854.  (  1855. 


4.55      6.79 


1.92 

0.56 

0.78 

0.73 

042 

1.18 

0.80 

0.10 

8.42 

2.52 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  present  year  there  has 
fallen  only  about  2|  inches  of  rain ;  a  quantity  less 
by  about  an  inch  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  dry  season  of  1854,  rather  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  month  of  April,  1853,  and  an  inch 
less  than  the  depth  which  fell  in  the  month  of 
March,  1851. 

We  have  been  used  to  annually  note  the  period 
when  certain  crops  are  first  available,  and  the 
result  in  most  cases  accords  with  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  varying  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  spring;  one  or  two  crops, 
however,  grown  in  the  open  air,  ofl!er  rather 
a  curious  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  no 
case  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in  that  of  our 
asparagus  beds ;  and  these,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
more  adapted  for  such  a  comparative  record  than 
other  vegetable  products,  since  they  are  a  perma- 


nent crop,  occupying  year  after  year  the  time 
position.  The  beds  to  which  we  allude  are  placed 
in  rather  a  sheltered  situation,  protected  from  the 
north  and  east  winds  by  a  high  bank ;  but  possess- 
ing no  unusual  advantages  of  soil,  which  is  a  sandy 
loam.  From  these  beds  the  first  available  cuttiDg 
was,  in  the  year  1850,  on  the  17th  April;  1851, 
on  the  25th  April;  1852,  on  the  22nd  April;  1853, 
on  the  5th  May;  1854,  on  the  l7th  April;  1855, 
on  the  22nd  April.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that 
the  difference  is  only  about  six  days  in  five  yean ; 
and  that  only  in  1853  (the  latest  year)  was  Uiere  a 
difference  of  18  days  between  that  and  the  earliest 
cutting  of  six  years. 

We  may  here  mention  that  we  have  treated  these 
beds  during  the  last  two  years  with  dressings  of 
common  salt,  guano,  and  liquid  manure,  which 
has  materially  added  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
and  to  the  copious  produce  of  the  beds.  These 
are  four  in  number,  each  being  sixty  feet  long 
by  about  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  furnished 
with  two  rows  of  plants,  about  a  foot  apart.  As 
soon  as  the  asparagus  cutting-time  is  over,  a  small 
trench  about  two  inches  deep  is  made  between  the 
row«  of  plants,  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the 
other:  along  this  little  channel  two  or  three 
pounds  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  common  salt,  are  sprinkled,  and  upon 
this  about  twelve  or  fifteen  pailsful  of  the  sc^ge 
from  the  house  is  poured ;  and  when  this  is  soaked 
into  the  bed,  the  whole  is  made  smooth  with  the 
rake.  The  very  same  operation  is  repeated  when 
the  ripened  asparagus  stalks  are  cleared  away  m 
the  autumn,  before  the  beds  are  top-dressed  with 
stable- dung  for  the  winter ;  and  again  in  March, 
when  the  dung  is  pointed  in,  and  the  beds  laid  up 
for  the  summer.  We  have  occasionally,  instead  of 
the  house  sewage,  employed  a  weak  liquid  manure, 
prepared  by  merely  diffusing  a  portion  of  horse- 
dung  through  wster. 


THE    COVERBD     HOMESTEAD  — SILLYFLATT,    N.B. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  United  Kiogdom 
where  coTcred  homesteads  are  likely  to  be  more  bene- 
Hclal  than  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  includiog  the 
cottntiea  of  Aber^en,  Banff,  Fif^,  Forfar,  and  Kincar- 
dine. Th\9  arises  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate  and 
quantity  of  Mtek  cattle  reared  and  fed.  North  and 
east  Winds  are  there  freqaent  and  piercingly  leold,  mote 
espeoially  between  Peteritead  and  Dundee;  while  the 
qnantity  of  bvtohemeat  anavally  seat  to  the  Metropolis 
from  this  district  fii  not  only  laige,  but  on  the  inerease, 
independently  of  the  increasing  oonaamption  at  home. 
The  management  of  live  stock  is  the  main*  spring  of 
farming ;  and  that  management  involves  the  caltare  of 


turnips,  grass,  and  straw  in  the  greatest  abondanoe,  « 
every  one  knows.  Guano  and  other  artificial  manares 
are  increasing  the  qnaatitiea  of  these,  thus  aoooantjsg 
for  the  increased  sapply  of  bntehetneat.  Abnost  Ihj 
whole  straw  is  consnmed  as  food  for  cattle.  Yeeng** 
old  are  tonght  to  eat  it,  and  do  so  graedilyt  ■**'|Jj* 
tnroips.  F^rmera  are  proverbial  for  tlieir  managesset 
in  tUa  respect.  A  pare  and  oompaimliveiy  warm  atB»a- 
splKTO,  with  a  dry,  dean  bed,  again,  is  tipinkbt  to 
half  food,  or  an  increase  of  tamips,  grass,  aad  sUa«; 
while  open  or  mncovered  yards,  where  the  whole  strrir 
is  nearly  consumed,  involves  not  only  a  grttt  *■•*"** 
liquid  manure,  but  of  the  volatile  and  more  Tslawli 
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elemenU  of  both  the  solid  and  llqaid.  Now,  coTored 
homesteadfl  wcnre  the  fonner  adTantage,  while  they 
ohriate  the  latter  evil.  Hence  the  demand  for  them, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  being  erected,  new 
ones  everywhere  springing  np  on  this  principle,  while 
not  a  few  old  strawyards  are  being  roofed  over. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  these  covered  homesteads 
was  erected  on  the  farm  of  Sillyflatt,  near  Bervie.  It 
was  among  the  first  in  the  north,  if  not  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  lately  pointed  ont  to  us,  when  in  the  north,  as 
being  conaidered  not  the  least  meritorious  and  worthy 
of  notice.  Accordiogly,  we  paid  Mr.  Jolly,  the  tenant, 
a  visit,  and  shall  now  briefly  lay  the  result  before  the 
readers  of  the  Mark  Lane  Expreu, 

Sillyflatt  is  provinclally  termed  a  "corn-farm,"  in 
contradistinction  from  a  '* cattle-farm;"  i.e.,  it  is  a 
"  strong  wheat  and  bean  soil,"  and  not  "  a  turnip  and 
barley  soil ; "  at  the  same  time  both  the  latter  are 
grown.  Tares  may  be  profitably  cultivated  for  in-door 
feeding,  and  ryegrass  and  clover  for  hay  ;  but  there  is 
no  meadow  or  permanent  pasture  for  live  stock  during 
summer,  the  Fbole  lands  being  under  aration.  These 
characteristics  necessarily  affect  the  quantity  of  buildings 
which  it  requires. 

The  homestead  consists  of  five  departments.  First ^ 
thrashing  and  straw  barn  ;  tecond,  cattle  departments, 
including  the  turnip  bams;  ihirdt  stables;  fourth, 
cart-sheds  and  implement  houseSf  with  granary  over  ; 
and  flfth,  farm-house  and  garden.  The  three  former 
make  one  building  under  a  series  of  roofs;  but  the 
Istter  two  aro  detatched,  one  on  each  side,  the  cart-sheds 
being  on  the  east  and  the  farm-house  on  the  west,  while 
the  stackyard  ei tends  along  the  north  and  east  (two 
sides)  of  the  whole. 

The  corn  and  straw  bams  occupy  the  north  of  the 
middle  buildings,  the  south  wall  of  the  straw  bam  form- 
ing the  north  wall  of  the  cattle.yards,  the  thrashing  de- 
partments projecting  northwards  at  right  angles  to  it 
from  the  centre.  The  straw  is  thus  thrown  from  the 
machine  into  the  middle  of  the  straw  barn,  so  that  dif- 
ferent kinda  of  straw  can  be  kept  separate.  Bean- 
straw,  for  inatanoe,  may  be  thrashed  and  placed  in  one 
end ;  barlsy  or  wheat  straw  for  litter,  in  the  other ;  and 
oat-straw,  or  the  finest  of  the  wheat-straw,  left  in  the 
middle  for  consumption,  as  food  for  stock,  without  any 
inoonvenionoe  to  horse-men  or  cattle-men,  or  waste  of 
good  straw  fit  for  eating  by  mixing  it  with  coarse,  only 
fit  for  Utter.  Every  farmer,  who  has  any  experience  in 
the  straw-feeding  of  cattle,  must  be  aware  how  much 
ittoceuful  management  depends  upon  this,  and  how 
loon  cattle  loathe  their  atraw  when  it  becomes  mixed 
with  inferior  quality.  In  this  respeot,  the  economy  of 
both  food  and  litter  has  been  duly  consulted  in  the 
planning  of  the  building. 

Of  the  thrashing-machine  and  com  bam,  we  can 
hardly  say  so  much,  there  being  room  for  improvement, 
both  in  the  motive-power,  machinery,  &c.  The  machine, 
'or  instance,  is  driven  by  water,  and  in  applying  this 
power,  nearly  jf  200  has  been  sunk  in  aqueducta,  and 
some  if  40  more  in  a  water-wheel — sums  which  would 
hire  erected  a  good  fixed  steam^renglne.     Now  granting 


that  there  is  a  suflieleney  of  water  during  vrlnter  to  thrash 
out  the  crops,  which  is  very  doubtful,  yet  sueh  is  not 
the  question  at  Issue,  for  modem  improvements  are  not 
only  pointing  to  as  much  thrashing  during  summer  as 
winter,  in  order  to  supply  litter  for  housefed  cattle  on 
grau,  tares,  &c.,  and  fresh  wheat  for  grinding,  but  also 
to  the  liquid-manuring  or  watering  of  grass  liinds,  &c. 
If  all  the  water  available  for  thrashing  between  April  and 
October  were  required  for  applying  to  the  soil  (and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Sillyfiatt  would  consume  thu  whole 
during  the  msjority  of  seasons,  were  It  equally  distri- 
buted, and  that  this  is  the  direction  to  which  seience  Is 
pointing),  would  not  the  tenant  then  feel  the  want  of  a 
fixed  engine  ?  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking  that 
the  landlord,  in  making  such  an  investment,  has  taken 
too  circumscribed  a  view  of  the  progress  of  things. 
Water  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  planta- 
in other  words  it  is  an  invaluable  manure— and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  seience  is  pointing  to  a  more 
economical  use  of  it,  and  that  practice  will  soon  embraoe 
her  proposition. 

With  regard  to  the  machinery,  we  are  perhaps  preju- 
diced  in  favour  of  English  thrashing  uachines,  and 
therefore  shall  only  invite  Mr.  Jolly,  with  his  landlord 
and  agent,  to  visit  Carlisle  and  judge  for  themselves. 

The  cattle  department  lies  between  the  straw-bnm  and 
stable,  the  south  wall  of  the  former  being  its  north  wall, 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  latter  its  south  wall.  It  Is 
about  114  feet  long  by  72  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  by 
three  roofs,  the  outsidcs  resting  on  two  walls,  the  inte- 
rior being  supported  by  pillars.  Two  walls,  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  one  on  the  east  side  and  the  other  on  tho  west, 
serve  for  this  building.  In  these  are  four  doors,  one  at 
each  comer,  and  windovrs  for  light  and  ventilation,  be- 
sides the  entrances  for  turnips  and  the  removal  of  ma- 
nure, 0cc.,  subsequently  noticed. 

The  interior  is  fitted-up  partly  for  stall-feeding  and 
partly  yard- feeding.  On  each  aide  20  feet  are  appro- 
priated to  the  former,  and  the  intervening  space  (32  feet) 
to  the  latter.  This  middle  department  is  sunk  some  six 
or  seven  feet  below  the  stalls,  so  as  to  hold  the  whole 
manure  manufactured.  The  manure  from  the  stables 
and  stalls  on  each  side,  for  instance,  is  daily  spread  over 
it ;  so  that  the  whole  is  mixed  in  the  most  judicious 
manner,  and,  from  being  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
yard  cattle,  is  also  efTectually  preserved.  The  urine  as 
well  as  the  solids  from  both  !s  conveyed  into  it,  and  if 
more  liquid  is  required,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  on  com 
farms  with  a  limited  supply  of  turnips,  water  can  be 
thrown  over  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  straw  is  kept 
forward  for  soiling  in  summer,  either  with  clover,  tares, 
or  Italian  ryegrass,  &c.— the  more  commendable  plan— 
and  the  yards  get  too  wet,  ground  peat-earth,  the  dry 
aahes  from  the  kitchen,  burnt  earth,  dried  seaweed,  or 
any  absorbent  of  this  kind,  may  be  added.  Along  this 
coast  there  is  a  large  supply  of  seaweed ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  were  it  dried,  staclttd,  cat  into  chaff  by  ma- 
chinery when  required,  or  ground  into  dust,  and  strewed 
over  the  yards,  it  would  absorb  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
manure,  and  possibly  prove  more  valuable  than  when 
applied  in  its  green  state. 
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This  m«Dvre  yard  it  labdiTided  into  three  compart- 
ments for  different  agea  or  lota  of  cattle,  each  capable  of 
holding  from  tweWe  to  fourteen  amall  polled  beaata — the 
breed  of  the  diatrict.  They  baTC  racks  for  atraw  awung 
from  the  roof,  ao  that  they  can  be  derated  aa  the  mannre 
riaea  in  the  yard,  and  an  abundant  aopply  of  water. 

On  the  eaat  aide  there  are  thirteen  doable  atalls,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  26  fattening  bollocks,  with  a 
paaaage  in  front  for  feeding,  and  another  behind  for 
litteriog  and  removing  the  mannre  into  the  yarda.  On 
the  oppoaite  aide  are  eight  doable  atalla,  two  amall  yarda 
for  C4lves,  and  the  entrance  to  the  interior  yards  from 
the  ontside— foar  stalls  and  a  calf-yard  being  on  each 
aide  of  the  latter.  The  atalls  are  capable  of  holding  two 
beaata  each,  aa  on  the  other  side,  and  the  amall  yards  six 
or  eight  calres  each.  Both  alao  have  a  passage  in  front 
and  behind. 

The  whole  bailding  will  thus  hold  aboat  100  head  of 
oattle,  Tiz.,  34  fattening  ballocks.  Scows,  16  calves, 
and  42  store  beaata.  There  are  no  feeding  boxes,  bat 
the  interior  yarda  can  easily  be  fitted-up  with  aome  thirty 
of  theae  should  circnmstancea  require  it,  so  as  to  hold 
30  fattening  bullocka  instead  of  40  store  beasts,  as  above. 
If  the  tenant,  for  example,  wished  to  consume  a  field  of 
tares,  clover,  or  Italian  ryegraas,  in  the  honse  during 
summer,  he  could  thus  purchase  in  64  bullocks,  and 
fatten  them  for  the  metropolia.  Such  a  lot  would  soon 
work  up  all  the  spare  straw  into  excellent  manure,  and 
fetch  aomething  considerable  for  their  grass,  if  of  aa 
good  a  quality  as  those  he  is  now  consigning  to  Mr. 
Collins— the  last  lot  of  eight  being  reported  the  best  in 
Smithfield. 

The  tw%  tnmip-bama  are  situated  one  on  the  east 
and  the  other  on  the  weat  aide  of  the  cattle  department 
just  noticed,  with  entrancea  into  the  passages  in  front 
of  the  stalls.  They  project  at  right  angles  from  the 
middle,  with  arched  cartwaya  for  backing  in  the  turnips 
and  grass ;  and  being  uniform  in  height  with  the  rest  of 
the  buildings,  give  to  the  whole  a  very  elegant  and 
arliatical  appearance.  They  are,  however,  rather  small, 
eapecially  the  one  on  the  west  side,  which  also  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  manuro -yards.  It  takes  a  good  deal 
of  tumipa  to  carry  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  through  a 
atorm— more  than  they  will  contain.  At  the  same  time, 
their  position  is  good,  enabling  the  cattle-man  to  feed 
and  auperintend  his  charge  without  opening  an  outside 
door.  There  is  nothing  which  disturbs  cattle  more  than 
the  opening  of  outside  doors,  especially  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, or  which  retards  in  a  greater  degree  the  progress 
of  fattening;  and  when  we  add  to  this  frozen  turnips  in 
frosty  weather,  and  dirty  in  rainy— a  state  of  things  still 
too  frequent  in  this  as  in  other  quarters— ^he  advantages 
here  enjoyed  appear  the  more  invaluable.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  cattle-man,  after  entering  in  the  morning, 
has  not  to  open  an  outside  door,  unlesa  when  going  to 
his  meala ;  while  everything  is  so  planned  inside,  that  he 
can  perform  his  day's  work  with  the  least  amount  of 
labour  to  himself  and  diatnrbance  to  stock.  A  door, 
for  instance,  opens  into  the  straw-bam  from  the  centre, 
so  that  straw  for  food  and  litter  can  be  given  to  each 
lot  of  cattle  without  disturbing  either  them  or  the 


others.  Tumipa  in  the  aamemanntr.  Adoor,sgain, 
entera  from  the  atable,  opposite  the  manure-yards,  lo 
that  the  stable  manure  can  be  wheeled  the  shortest  way 
into  them  by  the  horse-men,  in  the  morning,  snd  sprrtd 
over  the  yarda  by  the  cattle-man,  when  he  spreads  the 
manure  from  the  atalla^  thua  mixing  the  two  together. 
And  how  easily  is  all  thla  work  done,  and  how  satii- 
factorily  to  both  man  and  maater,  when  oompsred 
with  the  open-yard  system,  where  turnips  have  to 
be  wheeled  through  the  byrea  for  the  yard-cattle, 
and  the  atraw  carried  through  the  yard-cattle  for 
the  stablea  and  byrea,  keeping  barn-doors,  stable- 
doora,  and  byre-doora  continually  on  the  clatter, 
and  cattle  on  the  qui  vive,  the  winter-day  over! 
Tboae  of  our  readera  who  are  still  subject  to  this  litter 
plan  can  acarcely  form  an  adequate  idea,  either  of  the  id- 
vantages  of  the  former,  or  disadvantagea  under  which 
they  themaelves  yet  labour  in  the  economy  of  food  snd 
labour,  and  the  manufacture  of  manure,  butchenneat, 
and  dairy  produce.  The  entrance  to  the  yards,  for  the 
removal  of  atock  and  manure,  ia  at  the  west  tanip 
bam,  aa  already  atated,  and  conaiata  of  an  inclined  plane 
from  the  floor  of  the  latter  to  the  bottom  of  the  former. 
Acroaa  the  paassges  there  are  wooden  gangways  over 
thia  inclined  plane,  which  are  removed  when  carting  out 
manure.  There  is  alao  a  plank,  on  which  the  turnips 
are  wheeled  from  the  weat  barn  to  the  store  cattle  in 
the  yards,  so  aa  not  to  disturb  the  stall-fed  cattle  hj 
wheeling  along  the  paaaagea  in  front  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention  sbont 
the  atable.  It  runa  tranaveraely  along  the  south  end  of 
the  cattle  department,  the  south  wall  of  the  latter  form- 
ing ita  north  wall.  The  horaea  stand  with  their  hesds  to 
the  south  wall,  and  taila  to  the  cattle  department;  and  at 
each  end  of  thepaasage  behind  them,  there  is  acapacioiu 
door  enabling  one  half  of  the  teama  to  go  out^  and 
enter  at  the  eaat,  and  the  other  half  at  the  west,  thu 
avoiding  travelling  behind  each  other  as  mocb  si 
possible. 

The  "  cart-sheds"  front  the  west  or  eut  side  of  the 
other  buildings.  Each  horseman  has  his  own  compart- 
ment, so  that  there  ia  no  confuaion  in  yoking  or  on- 
yoking.    And  over  the  whole  is  a  capacious  grsaary. 

The  farm-houae,  although  not  very  recently  boilt,  ii 
yet  modem.  Mr.  Jolly  ia  a  wealthy  bachelor ;  and  all 
we  ahall  add  on  thia  diviaion  of  our  subjeet  is,  that 
many  an  Engliah  woman  could  here  spend  j(?500a>year, 
and  make  herself  and  huaband  extremely  comfortable. 

Into  artlflcer'a  details  we  cannot  enter,  forthewsntof 
apace.    The  new  buildinga  recently  erected,  inclading 
the  whole  except  the  farm-house,  are  built  of  freestone, 
and  covered  with  slate.     They  are  strongly  timbered, 
and  coat  the  landlord  £1,1 00,  and  the  tenant  some  three 
or  four  hundred  more  for  carriage.     Total  investment 
£1,500,  exclnaive  of  the  farm-houae.     They  were  de- 
signed, we  understand,  by  the  agent  on  the  estate,  (Hall- 
green),  Mr.  Dixon,  Lawrencekirk,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  tenant  of  courae,  and  reflect  great  credit  to  both  ,* 
for  although  the  firat  erected  in  the  district,  yet  were  they 
to  be  rebuilt  now,  after  several  years'  experience,  ve^ 
Uttle  alteration  would  be  made.    The  liquid  manare 
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ijitem  having  nnee  then  oome  into  Togns,  a  tteam- 
enghie  wonld  probably  take  the  place  of  the  water- 
wheeU  The  tnniip  barns  might  be  made  a  little  larger, 
and  the  roof  of  the  cattle  department  a  little  higher  for 
the  rammer  feeding  of  large  cattle;  batnpon  the  whole, 


they  jnatly  meet  with  the  general  approbation  of  both 
landlord!  and  tenantti  there  being  leldom  a  week 
daring  which  they  are  not  examined.  On  oar  arrival, 
two  landlordt  were  there,  who  had  eiamined  efcrything 
very  minntely. 


THE    COLESEED    CROP. 


In  the  selection  of  a  Bubject  most  suitable  for  the 
season  I  am  often  at  a  loss,  and  frequently  know 
not  what  may  prove  of  the  greatest  usefulness  for 
the  readers  of  my  next  paper ;  farm  topics  are  so 
fully  discussed  everywhere,  as  to  lead  me  to 
think  myself  rather  presumptuous  in  writing 
article  after  article,  as  I  do,  for  the  coluiiins  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Express,  upon  the  many  cha- 
racteristics of  farm  management.  I  have  been  for 
thirty.five  years  a  practical  farmer  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  give 
my  own  experience  in  farm  cultivation  and  pro- 
cedure, and  hope,  so  long  as  my  readers  are  con- 
tent, to  do  so.  But  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
jf  any  one  who  honours  my  feeble  papers  by 
perusal  would  from  time  to  time  suggest  any  topic, 
or  make  inquiries,  likely  to  lead  to  useful  discus- 
sion on  matters  connected  with  practical  agricul- 
ture. I  shall  be  happy  to  take  them  up,  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities,  at  all  times ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  a  wish  expressed  by  some  inquirer  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  that  I  take  up,  or  rather  con- 
tinue, one  of  the  subjects,  as  named  at  the  head  of 
this  paper;  for  I  had  already  sent  an  article 
to  the  Editor  before  the  inquiry  was  made.  I  have 
cultivated  most  of  the  common  agricultural-seed 
crops,  and  consequently  shall  write  from  my  own 
experience  as  well  as  observation. 

Thb  Colbsbed  Crop. — In  this  paper  my  re- 
marks will  be  confined  to  the  management  of 
the  coleseed  (rapeseed)  crop,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  seed.  I  have  in  former  papers — 
on  "  Fallows,'*  "  Culture  of  Turnips,"  and  the 
like— sufficiently  set  forth  the  order  of  cultiva- 
tion for  such  crops;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
soil  must  be  loamy  and  fertile,  be  well  worked  or 
highly  pulverized,  and  it  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Every  attention  must 
also  be  given  to  obtain  a  good  and  regular  plant 
throughout  the  field.  These  matters  being  attended 
to,  success  will  be  the  result. 

The  Grbsn  Crop. — ^There  are  three  principal 
methods  pursued  to  provide  a  good  plant  for  the 
general  crop.  The  first  is,  to  fallow  the  field  in 
the  usual  way  until  about  the  second  week*in  July, 
giving  it  the  customary  workings  and  manuring, 
and  putting  in  the  seed  as  for  a  food  crop,  for 
which,  in  fact,  it  is  designed.    It  is  fed  off  as  late  in 


the  winter  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  then 
''laid  in"  for  a  seed  crop.  If  the  season  be  propitious 
the  "stumps"  will  put  out  new  shoots  freely. 
Deep  hoeing  should  then  immediately  take  place ; 
to  be  repeated  as  often  as  required,  followed  by 
careful  weeding.  In  this  way,  if  the  land  is  good 
or  richly  manured,  a  profitable  seed  crop  may  be 
obtained  at  little  expense ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  green  food  has  given  sustenance  to  the  flock  in 
no  inconsiderable  quantity.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  hazard  in  respect  to  this  mode  of  securing  a 
plant :  frequently  severe  frosts  destroy  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  over-eaten  stalks ;  consequently 
the  field  is  sown  to  another  crop.  This  is  so 
commonly  the  case,  that  growers  of  seed  seldom 
depend  upon  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  plant ;  but 
the  probabilities  are  so  favourable  either  for  a  seed 
crop  or  a  com  crop,  that  it  is  often  tried. 

The  second  mode  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  this— 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue,  t.  e., 
to  set  apart  the  field  entirely  for  the  seed  crop,  and 
manage  it  accordingly.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
secure  a  large  well-grown  plant;  this  is  almost 
certain  to  meet  with  great  injury  from  froste  or 
severe  changeable  weather  in  winter ;  or,  if  it  should 
escape  uninjured  through  that  season,  it  may  grow 
too  luxuriantly  in  the  spring,  come  too  early  into 
flower  or  bud,  and  then  be  cut  off  by  late  rime- 
froste.  These  froste  prevent  the  setting  of  the 
flower  to  seed,  and  frequently  cause  them  to  fall 
off.  The  safest  way  is  to  arrange  other  matters  of 
fallow-management  so  that  the  field  for  the  cole- 
seed crop  is  left  until  last.  It  should  then  be  well 
and  effectively  done,  the  seed  being  carefully  and 
thinly  drilled  in,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  but  rather 
thin,  plant  throughout  the  field;  failing  this,  it 
must  be  hoed  and  thinned.  The  plants  should 
neither  be  too  large  nor  too  thick.  Plants  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high  stand  the  winter  best,  and 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  branch  out  in  the  spring, 
and  grow  with  force  and  vigour. 

The  third  mode  usually  pOrsued  is  this  :  In  some 
districts  it  is  customary  to  sow  rye,  tares,  trifolium, 
&c.,  in  the  autumn  after  wheat,  for  early  food  in 
the  spring;  in'  others  to  leave  the  two  years'  seeds 
for  spring  food,  and  plough  them  up  late,  t.  e.,  in 
June  or  July.  In  cases  like  these  it  is  often  sought 
to  secure  a  coleseed  crop.    This  is  easily  to  be  ob- 
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tainedf  and  ampla  time  left  for  cleansiDg  end  fid- 
lowing  the  land.  The  mode  of  working  and 
pulverizing  I  need  not  now  describe;  the  main 
point  is  to  get  it  well  fallowed  and  sown  by  the 
middle  of  August,  the  seed  to  be  drilled  in  with  a 
good  manure  compound,  to  cause  it  to  vegetate 
and  gfrow  rapidly,  so  as  to  attain  some  strength 
before  winter.  The  old  rule  is  that,  if  the  leaf  of 
the  plant  on  g^od  soils  does  not  exceed  the  size  of 
a  hdf-crown,  it  will  not  become  a  profitable  crop. 

Manaokmknt. — A  plant  being  secured,  and 
the  soil  in  a  At  state  to  produce  a  crop,  nothing 
more  need  be  done  nntU  spring.  As  soon  as  suit- 
able weather  sets  in,  a  deep  and  effective  hoeing 
should  take  place,  and  the  plants  should  be 
thinned,  so  as  to  leave  them  at  regular  dis- 
tances as  much  as  possible,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land 
and  the  size  of  the  plants;  the  larger  the  plant  the 
more  room  it  will  require.  Careful  weeding  should 
also  follow,  as  the  value  of  the  seed  is  much  en- 
hanced  by  its  cleanliness,  its  uniformity  in  size, 
and  dark  bright  colour,  very  closely  allied  to 
black.  The  crop  will  in  average  seasons  be  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  is  easily  known 
by  its  change  of  colour  from  green  to  a  light 
drab;  the  seeds  in  the  pods  will  to  a  greater 
certainty  indicate  its  ripeness,  and  as  soon  as 
they  attain  a  degree  of  hardness,  the  crop  may  be 
harvested.  It  should  be  cut  down  as  expeditiously 
as  convenient,  in  order  that  its  colour  and  uniformity 
may  be  retained  i  but  the  colour  is  often  seriously 
injured  by  unnecessary  exposure  to  unfavourable 
weather;  repeated  rains  also  cause  it  to  grow 
whilst  lying  in  reaps  or  sheaves.  The  common 
practice  is  to  cut  the  crop  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  tie 
it  into  sheaves^  leaving  them  lying  abroad  on  the 
top  of  the  stalks  or  stumps  to  dry.  The  sheaves 
are  thus  made  :  a  few  of  the  longer  and  more 
pliable  stems  within  the  reaper's  reach  are  pulled 
up  by  the  roots ;  these  are  laid  along  on  the  ground 
to  form  the  band ;  the  reaper  cuts  a  sufficiency  to 
make  a  sheaf  of  moderate  size,  which  he  lays  upon 
the  band ;  he  then  takes  hold  of  both  ends,  pulls 
them  together,  twists  the  pod  end  once  or  twice 
round  the  root  end,  and  tucks  it  in,  leaving  the 
root  end  sticking  out  rather  awkwardly.  Where 
reed,  rushes^  or  long  sedge  abound,  they  are  often 
resorted  to  for  bands;  straw  is  frequently  used; 
but  if  the  above  plan  "  of  tying  with  its  own  "  is 
adopted,  and  is  carefully  practised,  no  great  loss 
will  arise ;  it  is  by  far  the  readiest  method  of  tying. 
If  the  weather  is  suitable,  it  will  be  ready  to  stack 
in  a  few  days;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  stack  it 
in  damp  condition,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  necessary 
to  ewait  the  perfect  state  in  which  mustard  or  tur- 
nip seed  should  be  stacked*    The  stacking  or  pie* 


ing  shonld  be  effected  in  the  same  way  u  named 
for  these  crops,  so  that  every  sheaf,  when  laid,  bas 
a  downward  inclination,  to  discharge  wet;  the  root 
ends  require  to  lie  wide  apart  to  obtain  this  inclina- 
tion. If  well  stacked  and  securely  covered,  it  will 
keep  safely  for  years ;  but  the  seed  itself  will  of 
course  degenerate,  losing  both  its  colour  and  its 
oily  properties.  It  is  very  commonly  thrashed 
from  the  field  without  stacking,  and  in  ezceedio^ly 
dry  seasons  it  is  a  good  plan,  aa  the  seed  will  keep 
well  either  in  sack  or  granary,  and  much  labour 
and  cost  is  thereby  saved.  In  damp  seasons  stack- 
ing is  almost  indispensable,  and  aa  the  stack  doei 
not  press  so  closely  together  aa  com,  it  will  gradu* 
ally  become  dry.  The  thrashing  is  done  on  large 
sail-cloths,  and  generally  by  flails ;  the  machines 
making  so  much  cavings,  prevent  free  dressing. 
The  usual  company  comprises  six  thrashert, 
two  sleds  with  two  men  and  two  lads,  to  fetch 
up  the  seed,  two  men  to  "  lay  on,"  two  to  shake 
off,  one  to  take  straw  away  &c.,  one  to  nddle 
the  seed,  and  a  woman  and  two  lads  to  collect  the 
seed  and  fill  the  riddle.  The  final  dressing  com- 
monly takes  place  after  the  thrashing  is  finished, 
and  is  done  by  passing  the  seed  through  sieves  with 
small  meshes,  about  six  or  eight  to  the  inch,  to  be 
either  winnowed  by  a  large  revolving  fan  or  a  steady 
wind,  this  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  re- 
quired, and  the  tales  carefully  swept  away,  to  be  re- 
dressed, will  eventually  make  a  good  marketable 
sample.  The  straw  is  very  serviceable  for  litter, 
forming  a  capital  bottom  for  the  fold  yard;  it 
makes  a  first-rate  steddle  for  a  stack,  and  will 
stand  for  many  years  made  into  a  stack  or  vail  for 
shelter  in  bleak  situations. 

The  seed  is  very  saleable,  and  generally  at  a  re- 
munerating price  to  the  grower*  The  yield  will 
vary  from  sixteen  bushels  to  fifty.  It  is  used 
ohiefiy  for  crushing,  and  produces  that  valuable 
oil  called  "rape-oil;"  the  refuse,  the  highly-prized 
manure  known  as  rape-cake.  This  cake  is  also 
used  as  food  for  cattle,  &c. ;  it  is  not,  however, 
greatly  relished,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  flarour 
and  hot  or  pungent  character. 

Much  is  said  as  to  the  injury  this  and  similar 
crops  do  to  the  lands  on  which  they  are  grown— 
that  they  yield  no  return  of  manure— fill  the  soil 
with  seeds— and  are  exhausting  crops.  I  can  pou* 
tively  say  that  my  experience  goes  far  to  contradict 
this  theory.  The  succeeding  corn  crop  is  invaria- 
bly a  good  one,  except  from  accidental  causes;  and 
if  farmers  will  burn  the  coleseed  straw,  and  neg- 
lect to  promote  the  vegetation  of  straggling  seeds, 
they  must  expect  some  loss  and  trouble.  I  an 
firmly  of  opinion  that  on  all  good  loamy  soils  an^ 
occasional  crop  of  coleseed  or  tumipseed  is  a  «alu- 
tai)r  and  beneficial  change  in  any  rotation  of  <!'VP'' 
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SPRING    FOOD    FOR    LIVE    STOCK. 


ProvidiDg  food  for  live  stock  at  this  time  of  y«ar, 
and  particularly  in  a  backward  spriag/js  a  point  of 
considerable  difficulty.  How  is  the  turnip-farmer 
to  Hnd  keeping  for  his  flock^  when  all  his  swedes 
ought  to  be  cleared  off  for  barley- sowing,  and 
young  clovers  are  not  yet  ready  for  stocking? 
Where  a  large  proportion  of  grass-land  is  com- 
bined with  arable,  what  are  sheep  to  do  which  have 
finished  their  crop  of  roots,  and  yet  find  the  pas- 
tares  devoid  of  any  bite  i  Well,  the  lucky  occu- 
pier who  baa  a  water-meadow  at  command  is  free 
from  such  anxiety  i  and,  in  his  case,  at  this  season 
strong  motives  may  be  seen  for  extending  the 
lyitem  of  irrif^tion  wherever  possible,  and  even 
of  watering  by  pumps  and  steam-engines  in  other 
cases.  But  let  us  note  the  various  kinds  of  crop 
or  of  management  by  which  farmers  have  been 
accustomed  to  meet  the  emergency. 

One  of  the  old-fashiqned  practices  on  grazing 
land  is  termed  "fogging,*'  though  it  has  grown 
obsolete,  except  in  some  very  backward  provinces. 
In  various  parts  of  South  Wales  it  is  still  customary 
to  remove  cattle  from  pastures  in  May  or  June, 
leaving  the  year's  crop  of  grass  untouched  by  stock 
or  scythe  till  the  following  spring.  In  this  way  a 
store  of  early  keep  is  obtained  without  the  risk  and 
expense  of  haymaking — seldom  done  well  in  that 
bumid  climate.  Rowen,  or  kept  aftermath,  was 
formerly  considered  almost  invaJuable  for  spring 
feed,  as  on  good  land  it  keeps  eight  or  ten  ewes 
and  lambs  per  acre  throughout  the  month  of  April. 

In  a  delayed  spring-time,  when  the  farmer  has 
eked  out  his  turnips  and  mangels  with  hay,  chaff, 
and  other  provender— removing  the  remnant  of  his 
crop  of  swedes  for  consumption  upon  some  conve- 
nient plot  of  ground,  so  as  not  to  hinder  barley- 
sowing — it  is  a  common  practice  to  run  the  flock 
thinly  over  the  pastures  and  young  clovers  and 
seeds,  or  perhaps  also  upon  a  plot  of  early  vetches. 
This  is  felt  to  be  a  compulsory,  though  disadvan- 
tageous, management ;  and  the  farmer  knows  all 
the  time  that  in  thus  nipping  off  the  first  young 
shoots  he  is  greatly  damaging  his  herbage,  and 
diminishing  the  summer  supply. 

Are  there  any  forage  plants,  then,  which  will 
afford  a  bite  earlier  than  the  common  pasture 
Snsses,  and  which  are  worth  cultivating  simply  for 
this  purpose  ? 

Burnet  may  be  recommended  on  a  dry  caU 
careous  soil;  its  natural  habitat  upon  the  chalk 
Downs  of  southern  England  pointing  out  this 
iimited  sphere  of  growth,    The  pecuUnrity  of  this 


plant  is,  that  it  will  improve  through  the  winter  in 
spite  of  frost,  and  afford  a  fine  pasturage  in 
March  and  April,  being  in  this  point  unrivalled 
by  any  other  artificial  grass.  Much  objection  has 
been  taken  to  burnet  because  cattle  do  not  relish 
it  when  full-grown,  and  from  the  ill  success 
of  improper  management.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  plant,  whatever  its  qualifica- 
tions as  a  hay  and  seed  crop,  &c.,  being  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  extremely  early  spring  pasturage, 
should  be  managed  expressly  to  this  end ;  there- 
fore, it  ought  not  to  be  fed  down  closely  in  autumn, 
but  left  from  about  October  some  six  inches  high. 
Sheep  do  enjoy  it  in  its  young  state ;  particularly 
as  they  come  upon  it  at  a  season  when  they  are 
weary  of  half-frozen  roots,  and  are  longing  for 
green  herbage.  A  crop,  however,  capable  of  more 
general  application,  is  rye,  which  has  become  of  in- 
creased importance  since  autumn- tillage  has  given  us 
greater  facilities  for  winter  cropping.  Some  readers 
may  object  that  rye  when  young  furnishes  but  little 
food,  and  that  it  shoots  up  rapidly  into  a  harsh 
stalk,  which  stock  do  not  relish.  But  it  appears 
that  all  this  may  be  overcome  by  growing  the  right 
variety.  There  is  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye,  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Taunton,  of  Ashley, 
near  Stockbridge ;  this  plant,  if  sown  at  its  proper 
time,  and  on  any  siliceous  or  light  loamy  soil  suit- 
able for  it,  and  left  uneaten  in  the  autumn,  is  said 
to  afford  sheep-feed  equal  to  good  waterrmeadow, 
and  this  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  March.  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Writtle,  well  known  as  a  practical 
farmer  of  long  standing  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
has  an  excellent  sort,  which  comes  very  early, 
but  is  mown  for  horses  and  cattle,  instead  of 
being  fed  off  with  sheep.  Fmding  that  as  the 
stem  advanced  the  stock  would  eat  only  the 
tenderest  portions,  be  adopted  the  method  found 
so  economical  in  other  cases,  of  cutting  up  the 
green  rye  into  "  chaff,*'  mingled  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  straw  and  hay.  The  principal  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  its  cultivation  are,  that  the  land 
should  be  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  character,  in  order 
to  insure  its  greatest  perfection ;  the  seed-bed  must 
be  very  finely  harrowed ;  and  the  rye  sown  shallow, 
in  dry  weather.  The  time  for  sowing  is  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  early  in  October;  the 
quantity  three  bushels.  Well  manuring  with  guano 
amazingly  increases  the  crop.  The  first  cutting  in 
ordinary  seasons  is  at  the  commencement  of  April ; 
when  injured  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  delayed 
by  a  dry  spring,  as  in  the  present  year,  the  pro* 
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duce  ii  not  available  till  the  latter  end  of  that 
month:  but,  whether  late  or  not,  it  invariably 
comes  in  long  before  grass  or  any  other  herbage  is 
ready. 

In  such  a  backward  spring  as  the  present,  when 
the  pastures  are  still  bare,  and  winter  tares  threaten- 


ing to  be  useless  until  Midsummer— when  aU  oar 
mangels  are  eaten  up,  in  spite  of  being  eked  ont 
with  the  hardy  and  invaluable  cabbage,  farmen 
will,  no  doubt,  weigh  with  great  concern  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  extending  such  crops  ai  we 
have  referred  to. 


AYRSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

THE    COUNTY    SHOW. 


The  Ajnhire  Agricaltunl  Auoeifttion't  Annnil  8how  of 
Turn  Stock  took  pUoe  in  Ayr,  on  Taetdty,  April  24,  in  the 
field  oppottte  the  cattle  market.  The  foUowinf  ii  t  Uit  of 
tbeprisci:^^ 

CATTLE. 

DAIBT  STOCK.— AYRSHIRE  BREED. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  nnder  three  yetrt  old,  lii  eoTereigni, 
with  one  eoTereifn  tdditional  if  a  pcdifree  of  the  priie 
tnimal  be  produced  at  the  time  of  entry  for  not  leu  thin  two 
generation!  back.  The  eodety't  lilfer  medal  will  be  awarded 
to  the  breeder  of  thii  bull,  if  resident  in  ATrahire— Andrew 
Macgreg[or«  Ditton,  Riccarton ;  for  the  lecond  bctt  ditto,  four 
iOTcreigna,  H.  M.  Cuninghame,  Cankeoeh,  Straiten  ;  for  the 
third  best  ditto,  two  lOTereigna,  James  Morton,  Townhead  of 
Dmmley,  Tarbolton. 

For  the  beat  two-year-old  bull,  four  sorereignB,  with  an 
additional  sotereign  for  the  pedigree,  and  the  medal  to  the 
breeder,  as  aboTe,  John  Parker,  Nether  Broomlanda,  Irvine ; 
for  the  second  beat  ditto,  two  sovereigns,  H.  M.  Cnninghame, 
Cankeoeh ;  for  the  third  best  ditto,  one  sovereign,  Gkorge 
Gatrdner,  KirUandholn,  St.  Quivoz. 

For  the  best  bull  stirk,  two  sovneigas,  with  an  additional 
half>sovereign  for  the  pedigree^  as  above,  John  Parker,  Nether 
Broomlands,  Irvine ;  for  the  second  beat  ditto,  one  sovereign, 
Mr.  Wilaon,  Oldmill,  New  Cumnock ;  for  the  third  beat  ditto, 
one  half-aovereign,  Alex.  Oawald,  of  Auchineruive. 

For  the  beat  aged  cow,  either  in  calf  or  in  milk  on  the  day 
of  exhibition,  ten  sovereigns,  with  an  additional  sovereign  for 
the  pedigree,  and  the  medal  to  the  breeder,  as  above,  John 
Reid,  Scouts,  Tarbolton;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  four 
sovereigns,  James  Morton,  Townhead  of  Dmmley ;  for  the 
third  best  ditto,  two  sovereigns,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Broadwood, 
Coylton. 

For  the  best  lot  of  three  cows,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  in 
calf  or  in  milk  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  seven  sovereigns, 
John  Parker,  Nether  Broomlands ;  for  the  second  beat  ditto, 
three  sovereigns,  Ivie  Campbell,  Dalgig,  New  Cumnock. 

For  the  best  three-year-old  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk  on  the 
day  of  exhibition,  six  sovereigns,  with  an  additional  sovereign 
for  the  pedigree,  and  the  medal  to  the  breeder,  as  above, 
Hugh  Rodger,  Attiquin,  Maybole ;  for  the  second  best  ditto, 
three  sovereigns,  Alex.  Ritchie,  Broadwood ;  for  the  third  best 
ditto,  one  sovereign,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  Shankston,  Straiton. 

For  the  best  pair  of  two-year-old  quays,  not  in  calf,  two 
sovereigns,  and  the  silver  medal,  John  Parker.  Nether 
Broomlands ;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  one  sovereign,  John 
Meikle,  Brownhill,  Tarbolton. 

For  the  best  pair  of  quey  stirka,  one  sovereign,  Alex. 
Oawald,  of  Auchineruive ;  for  the  aecond  best  ditto,  one  half- 
sovereign,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  High  Langmnir,  Kilmanrs, 


DAIRY  STOCK.— SHORT-HOBNED  BREED. 

For  the  best  bull,  not  exceeding  five  yesra  old,  lix 
sovereigns,  Jamee  Wright,  Oirvan  Mains,  Oirvan;  folk 
second  best  ditto,  three  sovcreigna,  Adam  Bankinei  of  Kaod* 
don,  Maybole. 

For  the  best  bull  stirk,  two  sovereigns,  Mr.  Gothrie, 
Croasbum,  Dundonald. 

DAIRY  STOCK.— GALLOWAY  BREED. 
For  the  best  buU,  not  under  two  yeara  old,  three  aoroeipif , 
Jamea  Walker,  Dyke,  Straiton. 

FAT  STOCK. 

For  the  best  ox  or  heifer  calved  after  1st  Jsaury,  185S. 
three  sovereigns,  Oavin  Raltton,  Dondnff,  Maybefe ;  fcr  tha 
second  best  dittos  one  aoveveign,  Gnvin  BabtOB,  Dnodoff. 

For  the  best  ex  or  heifer  of  any  breed,  pore  or  croia,  aota- 
ceeding  8^  years  old,  showing  most  symnetiy,  weight,  aadftt* 
two  sovereigns,  Oavin  Ralston,  Danduff. 

For  the  best  hi  cow  of  any  age,  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  two 
sovereigns,  John  Findlay,  I^onatone,  Maybole. 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  brood  mare  for  agrienltural  porpoaea,  bariaf 
hadafoal  in  the  season  of  1855,  or  bdog  in  foal  at  tbe  tins 
of  the  exhibition,  five  sovereigns,  .Wflliam  Craig,  CusiDgban 
Baidtand,  Dairy ;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  three  soreragai. 
John  Houldsworth,  Bumfoot,  Dalmellington ;  for  the  third 
best  ditto,  two  sovereigns,  Robert  Paton,  Highleu,  DondooiU. 

For  the  beat  brood  mare  for  agricultural  pnrpoaei,  hanas 
along  with  her  two  of  her  produce,  three  aovcreigna,  Robert 
Hutcheson,  Craigsland,  Dundonald ;  for  the  seeond  beat  ditto. 
two  sovereigns,  Alexander  Anderaeo,  Glenaide^  Kirkni^ML 

For  the  best  gelding  or  maie.  for  agricultural  porpoao,  f<nr 
yeara  old  and  upwarda,  three  sovereigns,  Robert  HateheioD. 
Craigsland,  Dundonald;  for  the  second  beat  ditto,  two  wn- 
reigns,  James  Kennedy,  MyremiU;  for  the  third  beat  ditto* 
one  sovereign,  Thomas  Maccrorie,  Whitefiralds,  Maybole. 

For  the  best  three.year-o1d  ditto,  three  soverei|ni.  Wa. 
Stevenson,  of  Balgray,  Beith;  for  the  seeond  best  ditt<^  «* 
sovereign,  Jamea  Kennedy,  MyremiU ;  lor  the  thfad  best  ditto, 
one  half-sovereign,  David  Kerr,  Haining,  Itfgi. 

For  the  best  gelding  or  filly,  for  sgrieultnralparpoiei,foiM 
after  1st  January,  1853,  two  sovereigns,  Aki.  Aadenoo, 
Glenaide;  for  the  aecond  beat  ditto,  one  aovcreiga.  Johs 
M'Creath,  Barakelly,  Kirkmiefaad. 

For  the  beat  colt,  foaled  after  let  January,  1854,  eee  aof^ 
reigo,  Jamea  Miller,  Bumbank,  Craigie;  for  the  aeeond  beit 
ditto,  one  half-aovereign,  MaUhew  HamUton,  Mevfieiamaios, 
Dundonald. 

For  the  beat  fiUy,  foaled  after  lat  January,  185i  one  lo^ 
reign,  Alex.  Anderaon,  Glenaide;  for  the  second  best  ditto, 
one  half-sovenign,  Hugh  Taylor,  BnUhiU,  GalaCaB. 
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Portiiabflit  ptir  of  agrienliunl  bonei,  two  lOTerngiit, 
Hof h  Wyllifl^  Ofennilli,  Ajr ;  for  the  leoond  hmt  ditto,  one 
MTcreifD,  Jtmca  Kennedy,  MyiemilL 

For  the  best  entire  colt,  fo^cd  after  lit  Jannaty,  1858,  flfe 
■OTctdgDi,  Matthew  Tonng,  Enockindale,  Symington. 

S  H  E  B  P. 

BLACK-FACED  BREED. 

For  the  beat  two  aged  tope,  leleeted  from  a  ihcep  atoek  of 
not  len  than  eighty,  two  aofereigni,  Samuel  Kilpatriek,  Bam- 
liill,  Coylton ;  for  the  acoond  beat  two  dittos  one  aoyereign, 
John  Craig,  Craigdarroeb,  New  Cumnock. 

For  the  beat  two-year-old  topa,  lelected  aa  above,  two  aove- 
reigof,  Mr.  Yoaog,  Balraaie,  Ballantrae;  for  the  aeeond  beit 
ditto,  one  sovereign,  John  Craig,  of  Craigdarroch. 

For  the  best  three  tap  hoga,  aeleeted  ai  above,  two  aove- 
mgUk  John  Craig,  of  Craigdarroch ;  for  the  leeond  beat  three 
ditto,  one  aovereign,  John  Hyslop,  of  Blackcraig,  New  Cum- 
nock. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  three  ewe  hogi,  lelected  aa  above,  two 
■orerrigna.  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Bennane,  Ballantrae ;  for  the 
■eeood  beat  ditto,  one  aovereign,  Bamael  Kilpatiick,  Bamhill, 
Coylton. 

LEICESTER  BREED. 

For  the  beat  tup.  two  yeara  old  and  npwarda,  three  aove> 
KifDt,  John  Rankine,  of  Beoch,  Maybole ;  for  the  second  bca^ 
ditto,  one  sovereign  and  a-half,  John  Ranking  of  Beoch. 

For  the  best  ditto,  under  two  yeara  old,  two  aovereigna, 
John  Rankine,  of  Beoch ;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  one 
lovemgD,  Alexander  Oswald,  of  Aochincrnive. 

For  the  best  two  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  yeara  old,  with 
thdr  Ismbs,  three  sovereigns,  John  Rankine,  of  Beoch  ;  for 
the  second  beat  ditto,  one  aovereign,  Robert  loglia,  Stair 
Hooie,  Stair. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

For  the  beat  tnp,  two  aovcreigns,  John  Rankine,  of  Beoch, 
Miybole ;  for  the  second  beat  ditto,  one  aovereign,  Jamea 
Csmpbell,  of  Craigie. 

For  the  best  two  ewes,  not  exceeding  five  yeara  old,  with 
thdr  lamba,  two  aovereigna,  Capt.  Tait,  of  Biilrig,  Galston ; 
for  the  second  best  ditto,  one  sovereign,  Jamea  Campbell,  of 
Cnigie. 

CROSSES. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  three  wedder  or  ewe  hogs,  a  eross 
betwixt  the  Cheviot  and  Ijeieester,  one  aovereign,  Gavin 


Balaton,  Dnnduff ;  for  the  aeeond  beat  ditto,  one  half  aovt- 
reigo,  Gavin  Ralaton,  Dandnff. 

For  the  be«t  pen  of  three  wedder  or  ewe  hoga,  a  crosa 
betwixt  the  blarkfaeed  and  Leieeater,  one  aovereign,  John 
Rankine^  of  Beoch;  for  the  second  beat  ditto,  one  half 
aovereign,  John  Cunningham,  Treea. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  three  wedder  or  ewe  hogs,  a  croaa  betwixt 
the  blaekCsoed  and  Southdown,  one  sovereign,  Jamea  Camp- 
bell, of  Craigie. 

PIGS. 

For  the  beet  boar,  of  any  large  breed,  five  aovereigna,  Jamea 
Morton,  Townhead  of  Dmmley ;  for  the  aeeond  beat  ditto,  two 
aovereigna,  John  Taylor  Gordon,  of  Blaekbonse,  St.  Quivox. 

For  the  best  boar,  of  any  email  breed,  five  aovereigna,  Wm. 
Calderwood,  Psrelewan  MiU,  Dalrymple  ;  for  the  second  best 
ditto,  two  sovereigns,  James  Todd,  Dnnure  Ifaina,  Maybole. 

For  the  beat  breeding  aow,  of  any  large  breed,  having 
reared  a  litter  within  two  montha  of  the  day  of  exhibition,  or 
being  in  milk  on  that  day,  three  aovereigna,  Wm.  Hay,  Tar- 
bolton. 

For  the  best  ditto,  of  any  small  breed,  three  sovereigns, 
Robert  Dmmmoud,  Bogwood,  Mauchline. 

JUDGES: 

Ayhsuirk  Daisy  Stock.— Mr.  Baird,  Lochwood,  by 
Coatbridge;  Mr.  Paton,  of  Cloberhill,  Eut  Kilpatriek  ;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Gascaddin  Maine,  New  Kilpatriek ;  Mr.  Lorimer, 
Kirklands,  KirkconnelL 

H0B8K8. — Mr.  Forrest,  of  Treesbanka,  Allsnton,  by  Ha- 
milton; Mr.  J.  Foster  King,  West  Longhangh,  Bishopton, 
Glasgow ;  Mr.  Wilson,  Frithfidd,  by  Anstrather,  Fife. 

Galloway  Stock,  Blacktaced  and  Cbbviot  Shxsp. 
— Mr.  M'MiUan,  Glencrosb,  Minnyhive,  by  Dumfries  ;  Mr. 
M'Call,  Caitloch,  by  Dumfriea;  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Dalmakerran, 
by  Thomhill. 

Shokt-hobned  Cattlb;  Lxicbbtxb,  Southdown, 
AND  Cbo88-bebd  Shbbp,  AND  P1G8. — Mr.  Wataon,  jiin., 
Keillor,  Meigle;  Mr.  Simion,  Blainslie,  by  Lauder;  Mr. 
Laurie,  Tregglestone,  Dumfries. 

Fat  Stock.— Mr.  Paton,  Fleaher,  Large;  Mr.  Rodger, 
Penkiln,  Oarlieston,  Newton  Stewart. 

FouLTBY.— Mr.  Little,  5,  Dixon-street,  Glaagow;  Dr. 
Steven,  Ardrossan ;  Mr.  Donald,  Johnstone. 

ExTBA  Stock.— Mr.  Sidey,  Pitcaim  Green,  Perth ;  Mr. 
Young,  Engineer,  Ayr;  Mr.  Ralaton,  Lagg,  Ayr. 


STRAW-CHAFF    AS    FOOD    FOR    STOCK. 


^EkB.  Sib,— Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  small  space  in  your 
eolnmns  to  reply  to  the  many  inquiriea  addressed  to  me  on 
^be  snbjcct  of  steamed  or  scalded  straw-chaff  aa  food  for  sheep 
tnd  cattle,  which  I  propounded  through  your  pagea?  as,  by 
this  mode  of  reply,  I  shall  not  only  reach  thoee  who  have 
immediately  addreased  me  by  letter,  but  probably  otbera  also, 
who  may  wiah  for  further  information  in  the  matter;  and  I 
truit  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  their  inqniries 
to  me  immediately,  will  find  in  thia  communication  an  answer 
to  those  points  on  which  they  require  fuller  information,  or 
such  farther  directiona  for  carrying  out  my  ayatem  aa  their 
■^cral  drenmstanoea  will  permit  them  to  avail  themselves  of. 
^t,  then,  I  say— it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
ptnies  adopting  my  system  should  have  a  steam  engine  upon 
the  premises :  it  ia  true  I  prefer  steam  u  a  OMana  of  cooking 


the  chaff,  but  boiling-water  ia  a  very  good  substitute  where 
steam  cannot  be  had,  or  even  cold  water  will  do ;  only  with 
this  latter  you  must  adopt  the  system  of  spontaneous  fermen- 
tation, which  has,  however,  this  disadvantage— that  the  process 
is  longer  in  hand,  and,  further,  requirea  a  larger  expenditure 
of  the  minced  roots,  which  in  a  seuon  like  this  is  a  serious 
consideration,  aa  it  requirea  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  to  be 
minced  roota,  in  order  to  tet  up  spontaneous  fermentation. 

But  whatever  mode  yon  adopt  of  cooking  the  chaff,  the  best 
receptacles  for  the  purpose  will  be  brick  cisterns  or  tanks, 
which,  of  course,  may  vary  in  aiae,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  food  required  for  consumption.  A  good  sise  for  these 
cisterns  is  six  feet  square,  inside  meuure,  by  three  feet 
aix  inchea  in  depth,  or  aix  feet  by  nine  feet  If  very  large 
I  quantitiea  of  food  are  required,  they  moat  have  a  perforated 
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ftlse  bottom,  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  there  ihoold  be  a 
wooden  phig  through  the  outer  wall,  inierted  betwern  the 
trae  and  the  false  bottom,  to  let  out  inperllaoiii  moisture,  or 
in  case  of  spontaneous  fermentation  being  adopted,  to  let  in 
atmospheric  air,  which  is  highly  essential  to  its  production. 
The  outside  walls  of  the  cisterns  should  be  nine  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  partition  walls  four  and  a-half  inches. 
There  should  also  be  an  oak  kerb  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  and 
lids  to  cover  down  the  cisterns  securely,  so  that  there  may  he 
no  unnecessary  waste  of  steam.  From  two  to  four  diterns 
will  be  snfflcient  on  most  farms.  I,  howefer,  make  use  of  fire 
sneh ;  and  intend  erecting  two  more. 

Where  there  is  not  a  steam  engine  upon  the  fkrm,  one  of 
the  ordinary  steam  generators  for  cooking  Tegetablei  would  be 


found  useftil,  and  m 'ght  be  bad  at  a  moderate  piiee,  vith 
which  the  cisterns  might  be  heated. 

In  mixing  your  minced  roota  with  the  straW'Cbaff,  do  it 
when  removing  it  from  the  cisterns :  the  roots  do  not  Wjpm 
steaming.  And  as  to  the  best  mode  of  prrpariag  ths  rceti 
for  mixing,  by  minciDg  or  pnlping,  I  am  not  aware  tLst  tboe 
is  any  better  machine  for  the  purpoie  thtn  the  Roysl  Agricd- 
cultural  Society's  priie  madiine,  made  by  Woods  of  Stov> 
market,  Suffolk ;  who  also  makes  a  larger  mschine^  tpplieil^ 
to  steam  or  other  power,  whieh  will  mince  from  tvo  to  four,  or 
eren  more  bushels  per  minute. 

I  am,  jonra,  ftc, 

FRBDBftICK  PBILLlPa. 

Th  Hall  Farm,  near  Brandon. 


LEASE    ROUTINE. 


In  a  former  article  we  adverted  to  the  discre- 
pancy that  exists  in  farm  leases^  under  the  altered 
position  of  tenants;  for  notwithstanding  the 
improved  system  of  cultivation,  the  introduction 
of  ffuano  and  artificial  manures,  the  facility  of 
transport  by  railways,  improvement  of  imple- 
ment and  farm  buildings,  we  still  adhere  to  the 
old  forms  of  leases,  that  have  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  and  to  preserve  their  covenants 
intact.  Although  the  period  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  framed  have  long  passed 
away,  or  been  consigned  to  the  **  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,"  there  are  still  the  old  covenants  sti- 
pulating for  naked  fallows,  f«r  the  not  growing 
pernicious  seeds  and  roots — of  which  potatoes  are 
named  as  the  chief— and  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  arable  lands  shall  be  cultivated  and  cropped ; 
the  exact  rotation  pointed  out,  and  enormous  fines, 
by  way  of  increased  rent,  imposed  for  each  in- 
fringement. 

Well,  the  lease  is  no  sooner  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  and  the  tenant  has  paid  his  twenty 
guineas,  than  he  becomes  possessed  of  the  precious 
document,  which  in  many  cases  he  never  after- 
wards opens  until  some  quarrel  with  the  landlord 
or  agent  has  taken  place,  or  the  expiration  of  the 
term  approachcf;,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
finds  himself  subjected  to  fines  and  penalties  with- 
out number,  which  ho  had  never  contemplated,  and 
which,  if  inflicted,  would  ruin  hind,  but  which  so 
far  renders  him  subservient  to  the  agent  as  to 
become  twisted  and  moulded  to  any  purpose  or 
form  of  action  in  the  event  of  his  quitting  the  occu- 
pation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  having  entered  into  the 
contract  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  it«  This  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  deny ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  stating  that  it  is  unjust  to 
impose  penalties  of  a  ruinous  tendency  for  small 
laches  of  management,  and  which  probably  have 


not  been  attended  with  aoy  detrimental  conse- 
quences to  the  farm;  and  the  better  to  elucidate  our 
point,  we  will  give  in  detail  certain  alleged  breaches 
of  covenant  upon  a  farm,  situated  in  one  of  tbe 
home  counties,  upon  which  an  action  was  coio- 
menced,  and  which  was  referred  from  the  coartto 
arbitration,  and  in  which  the  costs  and  award  ex- 
ceeded six  hundred  pounds : — 

One  of  the  covenants  of  lease  was  that  tbe  teaaot 
should  "  make  one-fourth  of  the  arable  laad  one 
clean  whole  summer's  fallow,  under  payment  of  ten 
pounds  per  acre  as  increased  rent  for  each  and 
every  acre  farmed  contrary  to  the  covenant  during 
the  remainder  of  the  lease,  except  upon  one-fourth 
part  upon  which  tares  might  be  grown :  the  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  per  acre  for  ever}'  acre  sown  with 
grain  or  white-straw  crops  in  succession,  also  as 
increased  rent ;  and  for  every  acre  of  tares  seeded 
upon  the  fallow  land  :  the  like  payment  for  clover 
mown  twice,  or  for  any  quantity  beyond  a  moiety 
thereof  mown  once,  &c.,  &c.  The  sum  sued  for 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,200;  for  which  the 
award  was  settled  at  about  £75,  and,  with  the  costs, 
altogether  amounted  to  about  £630. 

In  one  instance  the  tenant  had  sown  5  J  acres  of 
oats  in  the  succeeding  year  after  wheat ;  he  had  on 
another  occasion  seeded  2i  acres  of  tares  upon  tbe 
portion  of  land  appropriated  as  fallow ;  and  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  fallow  land  he  had  yearly 
taken  Swede  turnips,  mangold  wurjel  snd  cole- 
seed, the  whole  of  which  had  been  consumed  by 
his  stock  upon  the  farm ;  and  although  the  wit- 
nesses proved  that  he  had  during  his  occupation 
improved  the  farm,  and  the  umpire  of  the  arbitra- 
tors took  a  very  favourable  view  of  the  case  not- 
withstanding, the  very  heavy  sum  as  before  stated 
was  inflicted,  and  paid  by  him. 

Since  it  has  been  [discovered  by  lawyers  that 
penalties  for  breaches  of  covenant  cannot  be  reco- 
vered, the  infliction  has  been  rendered  doubly 
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severe  by  imposing  a  heavy  fide  by  way  of  increased 
rent  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  term; 
and  it  is  only,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  retrace  the  steps  he  has  taken,  probably 
in  entire  ignorance,  that  the  tenant  finds  this  ruinous 
infliction  overtakes  him.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
case  mentioned  is  not  a  solitary  instance ;  for  we 
happen  to  know  others  equally  severe,  that  took 
place  upon  the  sale  of  estates  where  the  purchaser 
(a  solicitor),  desirous  of  becoming  possessed  of  the 
farms,  sued  the  whole  of  the  tenants,  and  succeeded 
in  either  driving  them  into  submission  or  expelled 
them  altogether. 

Another  instance  has  also  come  under  our  notice, 
where  a  tenant,  having  covenanted  to  uphold  and 
naiatain  the  premises  in  sujjicient,  good,  and  tenant- 
able  repair,  rendered  himself  liable  to  restore  them 
in  the  event  of  fire  occurring,  and  was  therefore 
compelled  to  insure  them  at  his  own  expense,  or 
remain  liable  to  such  risk  during  his  term ;  and  in 
that,  as  in  numerous  other  instances  wherein  the 
tenant  imagined  that  he  was  only  liable  to  mere 
tenantable  repairs,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
words  in  addition  before  named,  at  last  has  found 
himself  called  upon  to  put  the  premises  into  a  state 
almost  equal  in  amount  to  substantial  repair. 

If  leases  were  rendered  in  plain  unmistakable 
language,  clearly  expressing  how  far  the  tenant  was 
liable,  and  also  defining  the  extent  of  his  liability 
as  regards  repairs,  we  would  not  utter  a  syllable  of 
objection  against  them ;  but  we  know  that  such 
instruDoents  are  prepared  frequently  with  no  other 
object  but  to  hold  him  responsible;  in  coaching 
phrase — "  to  keep  him  weU  in  hand,  whenever 
he  may  feel  disposed  to  kick  over  his  trace." 

For  our  own  part,  we  half  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  a  money  payment  for  a  moiety  of  the  rent, 
and  the  other  half  to  be  dependent  upon  the  price 
of  grain  or  meat,  as  circumstances  may  dictate, 
vould  be  best ;  that  the  landlord  should  undertake 
all  the  repairs  himself,  and  charge  the  tenant  half 
the  labour  only  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  upon ; 
that  upon  the  tenant  manuring  the  land  with 
guano  or  other  purchased  manure,  to  the  value  of 
3  cwt,  of  guano  upon  each  statute  acre,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  take,  upon  every  acre  so 
manured,  grain  crops  in  succession,  or  potatoes  or 
other  fodder  crops,  to  be  sold  off  the  farm. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  enter  so  fully  into 
detail,  whea  we  commenced  this  article,  but  we 
Have  felt  it  our  duty  to  holdup  the  injurious  system 
that  has  been  introduced  into  recently  drawn  leases, 
whereby  tenants  are  unconsciously  drawn  into  cove- 
i^ants  that  may  be  turned  against  them  with  ruinous 
effect;  and  we  are  assured  that  most  landlords 
would  feel  equally  well  satisfied  if  such  covenants 
Were  framed  so  as  to  prevt&t  injury  to  their  farms^ 


merely  giving  them  power  by  arbitration  to  re- 
cover of  the  tenant  compensation  for  any  injury 
they  might  sustain.  Tenants  unaccustomed  to  the 
nature  of  leases  ought  never  to  commit  themselves 
by  signing  them,  until  previously  examined  by 
some  legal  or  other  competent  person  to  advise 
them;  and  mdth  that  view,  we  have  undertaken,  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  one,  to  point  out  the  necessity 
of  landlords  and  tenants  adopting  leases  that  are 
drawn  fairly  and  beneficially  for  both  parties,  and 
not  those  one- sided  instruments  that  may  be  turned 
into  a  scourge  more  dreadful  than  the  knout  itself, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs  to  enable  it  to  be 
done.  Again  we  enforce,  that  "  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;*'  and  in  doing  so  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  we  are 
enabled  to  quote  from  late  meetings  of  the  Botley 
and  Croydon  Farmers'  Clubs. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEASES. 

BOTLEY  FARMERS'  CLUB&— At  the  Itst  meding  of 
this  Clob  the  pment  form  of  agriealtunl  Istaes  Mme  oo  for 
conBidention,  when  the  following  aeriu  of  resolotioat  were 
nUinutely  agreed  to : 

Itt  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Club  that  the  numerous 
restrictiont  which  at  present  >o  fluently  encumber  the  leases 
of  fkrma  are  absurd  and  iojurbut,  and  should  therefore  be 
abolished. 

Sud.  That  the  tenant  akould  haft  the  power  of  fhrming 
in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper,  proTided  he  famu  the 
hod  during  the  last  two  yean  in  such  manner  as  may  be  spe- 
elfied ;  and, 

Srd.  That  he  ahouM  be  compeniated  for  uneibautted 
manures  and  iaprovemeata,  aeeordtng  to  a  acalelaid  down  and 
asited  apoa. 

4ih.  That  the  kndloid  abould  have  the  power  of  dispoiaete- 
ing  a  tenant  for  bad  coltiration  by  a  more  summary  prooess 
than  at  prment  exists,  sucb  power  to  be  afforded  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  aud  to  be  exercised  only  under  the  sanction  of 
competent  Tuluers,  such  having  been  previously  agreed  to  by 
both  landlord  and  tenant. 

6th.  That  ia  the  opnion  of  thia  Club  the  beet  term  for  a 
laaae  would  bo  21  yean,  detenuiaable  at  the  end  of  14  yean 
by  a  two-years'  notice,  given  by  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

The  advantages  of  an  equitable  tenant-right  were  maintained 
by  most  of  the  pnctical  farmen  pretentj  and  the  principle,  it 
will  be  observed,  embodied  in  the  reaolutioas,  adopted. 

CROYDON  FARMERS'  CLUB^At  the  anniverury 
dinner  of  this  Club,  on  Saturday  week,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Page,  alio  referred  to  the  aufaieet  of  AgrienUunl  Leaies.  He 
said,  **Now,  aa  they  bad  had  enough  formal  apeech-asakiag^ 
they  would  hai«Uttle  talk  about  agiiBultimlauttcn;  and  he 
would  atait  it  with  a  talgoct  whieh  ho  had  befoia  mooted— 
that  of  agricultural  leases.  The  present  kmg  and  complex 
forms  of  leases  were  very  prejudicial.  Bt  should  like  to  see  a 
general  simple  form  of  leases,  and  should  be  happy  to  start  a 
subaeription  in  order  to  pay  some  legal  gentleman  to  prepare 
one.  Laid  Cottenbam'estewttd  had  told  ham  that  ia  the  caiee 
ittolsBB  they  had  only  om  fom  of  leaae;  bat  the  London 
kwyea  w1m>  peepared  the  leases  in  thia  pait  of  the  country 
knew  noCkiiv  eboot  them*  except  makiag  them  atietch  over 
as  many  aheeta  as  poeaible.' 
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It  is  not  for  us  to  impress  upon  the  agriculturist 
the  good  policy  of  his  making  the  most  of  his 
means  and  opportunities.  Fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary;  and  if  it  was,  he  has  crowds  of  friends 
looking  on,  who  are  ever  ready  to  so  favour  him. 
There  was  a  period,  certainly,  when  many  a  man 
hesitated  ere  he  increased  his  outlay,  or  did  all  he 
was  equal  to.  The  return  promised  at  hest  to  he 
hut  uncertun,  and  the  speculation  consequently 
such  as  few  prudent  men  would  feel  justified  in 
standing  seriously  committed  to.  These  times, 
however,  have  passed  away;  and,  with  more  certain 
repayment  for  their  investment,  have  we  seen  a 
gradual  extension  of  those  appliances  which  tend 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Just  at  this  present  moment,  however,  the 
making  the  most  of  his  business  is  not  only  a  duty 
the  farmer  owes  to  himself,  but  to  his  country. 
The  more  he  can  produce^  the  more  will  be  the 
benefit  to  himself  and  hie  fellow-man.  Truism  as 
we  have  long  been  told  to  regard  this,  it  was  never 
so  much  so  as  at  this  time.  An  ungenial  spring, 
sending  in  upon  us  but  indifferent  reports  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  points  to  a  late 
and  by  no  means  an  encouraging  harvest  prospect. 
A  war,  that  now  again  threatens  to  be  determined 
only  by  the  slow  reasoning  of  merely  physical 
force,  calls,  on  the  other  hand,  for  all  which,  out  of 
an  abundance  even,  we  might  be  enabled  to  supply. 
With  the  return  of  Lord  John  Russell,  we  have  a 
significant  and  very  marked  rise  in  market  prices. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  very  season 
itself  would  in  some  measure  have  led  to  this; 
while  we  fear  the  two  combined,  promise  to  make 
such  high  rates  but  the  standard  for  some  time  to 
come. 

We  should  trust  the  agriculturists  here  at 
home  are  quite  aUve  to  this.  If  they  are  not, 
we  can  assure  them  other  countries  are.  We 
give  following  this,  an  article  on  "  High  Prices," 
from  an  American  paper — the  "New  England 
Farmer"— the  whole  point  of  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  to  prepare  its  readers  for  that  good  mar- 
ket which  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  argued, 
must  await  what  produce  they  have  to  offer.  The 
exigencies  of  war,  the  more  voluntary  emigration 
of  our  people,  and  the  regular  influx  of  gold  con- 
sequent on  this  continued  exodus,  are  all  used, 
fairly  enough,  to  support  such  a  view.  The  deduc- 
tion is  manifest  enough  : — "  It  becomes  the  farmer, 
then,  to  make  his  plans  so  as  to  have  little  to  buy, 
and  to  make  his  products  large,  even  at  an  unusual 


expense.  We  are  no  advocates  for  lavish  expendi- 
tures,  but  we  believe  that  the  farmer  may  safely 
employ  more  labour  than  usual  this  seafloiii  and 
may  judiciously  expend  for  manure,  both  of  the 
stable  and  for  guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  plaster  ashes,  more  freely  than  heretofore.  He 
may  feel  assured  that  his  own  labour,  akilfallf 
applied  to  his  farm,  will  be,  this  season,  liberallj 
rewarded." 

Like  ourselves,  although  not  arising  from  a  com* 
bination  of  two  grand  causes,  parts  of  America 
would  appear  to  be  in  expectation  of  some  scarcity 
of  labour.  The  other  means,  however,  at  their 
command,  are  more  assuredly  so  at  our  own.  We, 
too,  are  no  advocates  for  lavish  or  useless  expea* 
diture,  but  if  more  capital  can  be  employed,  nerer, 
certainly,  was  there  any  such  occasion  for  wanaot- 
ing  its  use.  If  the  tardiness  of  the  spring  can  be 
corrected  by  the  larger  application  of  manure,  be 
will  be  a  wise  man  who  does  not  neglect  such  an 
alternative.  If  more  labour,  either  manual  or 
mechanical,  will  forward  our  operations,  and  make 
us  in  some  degree  armed  against  an  adverse  seasoo, 
we  have  at  least  of  one  kind  a  very  plentiful  supply- 
There  is  no  excuse,  in  fact,  for  any  man,  not  doing  all 
he  can ;  and  there  is  no  man's  business  that  will 
be  watched  so  anxiously  as  that  of  the  farmer. 
"Under  these  circumstances,"  wrote  the  Times 
the  other  day,  when  considering  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  "  the  harvest  is  the  most  important 
subject  of  consideration."  Under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances we  the  rather  take  it  to  be  so.  There 
may  be  now  some  furtheV  facilities  for  the  importa- 
tion of  com  from  other  countries,  but  in  times  like 
these  the  people  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  can  depend  upon  their  ovn 
resources.  The  position  the  agriculturist  nov  oc- 
cupies is  deservedly  a  high  one,  and  he  cannot  exert 
himself  too  much  in  meeting  the  demands  that  irifl 
be  made  upon  him. 

Our  contemporary  declares,  in  the  article  we 
have  already  referred  to,  "  that  no  opinion  can  yet 
be  formed  on  our  harvest  prospects."  At  any  rate 
experience  does  not  justify  us  in  forming  too  favour- 
able a  one.  The  grand  requisites  at  this  important 
season,  the  proverbial  alternation  of  rain  and  son, 
are  still  denied  us.  We  have,  in  a  word,  no 
"  growing  weather ;"  and  without  this,  harrest 
prospects  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  cncouraginif. 

We  feel  it  only  a  matter  of  duty  to  speak  tbos 
plainly,  and  to  show  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom 
how  much  remains  with  them.    They  have  eveiy 
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iocentive  to  exercise  to  the  highest  that  skill  and 
energy  which  they  are  at  length  admitted  to  possess^ 
and  that  now  more  than  ever  may  be  nsed  to  onr 
common  advantage.  As  Mr.  Bright  said  in  the 
house  on  Tuesday,  "  the  fact  of  the  markets  having 
|i[ODe  up  from  live  to  seven  shillings  a  quarter  is  an 
ominous  sign,"  that  should  not  be  without  its 
effect. 


WiUun  the  memory  of  CTcry  giowii*iip  man,  eifkiy  doHin 
vu  eoniideied  a  high  priee  for  a  hone  that  now  iclla  at  two 
hnodred,  and  aiity  doUars  would  bay  a  likely  yoke  of  ail  and 
trhall  foot  oxen,  which  will  now  bring  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
A  good  cow  which  nied  to  be  thought  dear  at  twenty-five 
dollan,  now  cannot  be  bought  for  leu  than  fifty,  and  ao  through 
tU  the  prieei  of  live  atocfc.  Again,  the  pricea  cunent,  at  retail, 
in  an  the  principal  towna  of  New  England,  ahow  that  butter 
it  worth  thirty  oenta  a  pound,  beef  from  ten  to  fifteen,  potatoea 
■  dolltf  a  buahel,  hay  about  twenty  dollara  the  ton,  and  the 
Rat  of  our  prodneta  in  proportion.  Theae  prioea  are  nearly 
double  thoK  of  the  average  prioea  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
thoagh  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the  high  prices  of  1836  and  7, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  readily  aeoounted  for,  by  the  general 
ioflatiQa  of  the  paper  currency  and  credit  ayatem,  and  the 
■peenlating  nuuuA  of  those  timea. 

It  ooBcema  the  fkrasera,  now,  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  eitraordinaiy  aelliog  value  of  commodities, 
with  a  view  to  deciding,  if  possible,  what  oourae  is  best  for  him 
to  pnnoe^  in  the  production  of  them,  for  the  market.  If  soch 
prices  are  to  continue,  he  may  well  consider  whether  he  may 
aot  take  such  advantage  of  them  as  to  turn  his  labour 
and  hii  land  to  better  than  usual  account.  We  can  afford  to 
expend  two  dollara  a  ton,  beyond  onrnsusl  amount,  to  produce 
oar  crop  of  hay,  when  it  may  be  aold  at  aix  or  eight  above  ita 
coffliaoa  price ;  nod  we  may  hire  a  little  more  help  in  the  dairy 
profitably,  when  butter  ia  worth  thirty  cents  a  pound. 

What  cauaea  the  present  high  prices  ?  We  will  not  pretend 
that  we  can  anawcr  this  question  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
ouradves ;  yet  there  are  facts,  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
which,  no  doubt,  tend  to  produce  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
w  in  Europe  may  be  named  as  one  of  them.  Eighty  thou- 
land  men,  it  ia  aaid,  have  already  periahed  on  the  aide  of  Eng- 
laad  and  Franco,  before  SebastopoL  Add  to  thia  number 
thoie  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  armiea  of  the  alliea 
ihove  the  number  of  the  regular  standing  armiea  of  those 
BttioDs,  and  those  who  are  indirectly  turned  from  their  accoa- 
tomed  pursuits,  to  convey  troops,  carry  proviaions,  attend  the 
nek,  and  the  like,  and  we  have  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
Den,  in  England  and  France  alone,  withdrawn  from  the 
boaioess  of  cultivating  the  earth. 

Add  to  thoae  an  equal  number,  engaged  in  the  acrviee  of 
Kaaria,  and  the  vut  increase  of  the  armiea  of  Austria,  and  of 
oiost  of  the  Earopcan  powera,  who  watch,  with  drawn  aworda, 
in  preparation  for  battle,  the  iasue  of  the  pending  contest,  un- 
certain when  they  may  be  called  on  to  engage  in  it,  and  it 
*onld  not  perhaps  be  an  over-estimate  to  say  that  a  quarter  of 
>  maUon  of  men  are,  at  the  preaent  time,  called  away  from 
bbouring  on  the  earth  by  the  pending  war! 

Again,  enugration  from  Great  Britain,  and  especially  from 
Ireland,  hu  materially  lessened  the  productive  force  of  that 
lotion.  Much  of  thia  labour  haa  gone  to  AuatraHa,  when  it 
*>  enptoyed  in  diggmg  gold,  and  in  the  preparation  for  a  new 
mode  of  life.    Emigration  to  Kaaias  and  the  West  generally. 


ha8,inaome  loealitiea  in  New  England,  been  so  extensive  aa 
to  lessen  thevalue  of  farma  thna  deaerted,and  the  labour  of  thoae 
emigrants,  thus  interrupted,  cannot  for  some  years  be  applied 
to  the  aoil  ao  aa  to  return  to  the  marketa  ita  former  amount 
of  products.  The  unusual  inflax  of  gold  into  this  country  and 
Europe,  has  doubtless  an  effect  to  produce  an  opparent  increase 
of  prices.  We  say  apparent,  because  an  influx  of  gold,  like 
an  inflation  of  the  paper  currency,  adds  nothing  to  the  real 
value  of  property.  Ita  effect  ia  merely  to  make  money  less 
vsluable,  ao  that  more  of  it  is  given  for  articles  of  real  value, 
as  the  products  of  the  esrth  and  of  the  arte.  So  far  as  this 
cause  haa  operated  to  raise  prices,wecsn  apprehend  no  sudden 
change,  for  the  production  of  gold  seems  to  be  aheady  a 
regular  business,  as  uniform  in  its  results  as  other  pursuits, 
and  will  probably  so  continue. 

There  seems  to  us  no  immediate  prospect  of  peace  among 
the  nations.  The  labour  which  should  go  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked  ia  desecrated  in  mutual  destruction,  and 
another  harvest,  at  leut,  must  be  gathered,  before  the  poor 
survivors  of  the  battle-fields  find  their  way  to  their  native 
lands,  to  renew  their  accuatomed  employment;  and  many 
years  will  pus,  before  the  effect  of  this  awful  violation  of 
the  beautiful  system  of  Providence^  which  gives  bread  for 
labour,  will  cease,  and  the  regular  lawa  of  demand  and  supply 
be  again  establiahcd. 

We  believe  that  the  prodneta  of  the  earth  must  continue  to 
bear  a  high  price,  at  least  through  another  winter.  It  becomu 
the  farmer,  then,  to  make  hia  plans,  so  as  to  have  little  to  buy, 
and  to  make  hia  products  Isrge,  even  at  an  unusual  expense. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  lavish  expenditures,  but  we  believe 
that  the  farmer  may  safely  employ  more  labour  than  usual  thia 
season,  and  may  judidoualy  expend  for  manure,  both  of  the 
stable  and  for  guano  and  auperphosphate  of  lime,  and  plaster 
and  ashes,  more  f^ly  than  heretofore.  He  may  fed  assured 
that  his  own  labour,  skilfully  applied  to  his  Harm,  will  be,  thia 
season,  liberally  rewarded. 

Let  not  the  farmer  be  behind  other  men  in  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  let  him  make  up,  by  foresight  and 
akill  and  energy,  what  he  lacks  in  the  natural  fertility  of  a 
New  England  aoiL — New  EngUmd  Farmer, 


WELL-AIRED  BEDS.  —  Housekeepers  are  highly  cen- 
surable for  not  keepmg  their  beds  well  aired,  dry,  and  ready  at 
all  timea  for  uae.  Many  are  the  deaths  that  havereaulted  from 
the  improper  use  of  damp  beda,  to  say  nothing  of  coldp, 
aathmaa,  bronchitia,  fte.,  &&,  and  their  attendant  evila.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  to  this  department  of  household 
management.  When  a  stranger  or  friend  is  about  to  visit 
many  families,  what  a  process  of  airing  one  sees  going  on  with 
bed  and  bedding  I  all  right  enough  in  its  places  but  generally 
such  hasty  dryings  are  not  always  effectual,  for  spsre  rooms 
and  apare  beda  are  proverbially  damp,  and  not  eaaUy  dried. 
An  old  housekeeper  suggests  the  following  very  simple 
remedy,  and  unfailing :— Fill  a  atone  bottle  holding  from  one 
to  three  gallooa  with  boiling  water,  aecoring  the  eork  by  tying 
it  down  safely  with  several  thicknesses  of  stout  linen,  to  pra- 
vent  either  moiature  or  steam  from  escaping;  place  it  in  an 
upright  position  upon  the  mattreas,  surrounded  by  bolster  and 
pillows,  snd  over  these  place  the  bed  with  the  feathers,  as  far 
as  possible  immediately  around  the  bottle,  leaving  it  uncoverod 
to  allow  the  dampneaa  to  pass  off.  The  bottle  will  keep  in 
great  warmth  forty-eight  houra  in  aevera  wanthcr,  and  need 
not  be  replenished  except  under  especial  eases. 
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SALE  OP  MR.  J.  S.  TANQUERAY'S  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS,  AT  HENDON, 

On  Tubsdat,  April  24tb» 
by  mr.  strappordy  op  bu8t0n  square. 


Almost  every  succeediDg  week  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar event  and  attraction.  In  one,  we  have  the  fleet 
to  sail  from  Spithead ;  in  another,  to  welcome  our 
illustrious  visitors ;  in  a  third,  there  is  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  while  the  fourth  has  a 
Derby  to  be  run  for,  a  new  opera  to  be  tested,  or 
something  equally  exciting  or  important  as  the  pro- 
minent feature  for  the  time  being.  Sailors,  cour- 
tiers, sportsmen,  and  artists,  each  in  turn,  become 
the  heroes  of  the  occasion,  although  the  public 
generally  have  still  quite  sufficient  interest  in  what 
is  going  on,  to  give  such  celebrations  something 
more  of  a  character  than  merely  class  or  close 
meetings. 

One  of  the  "events"  if  not  of  the  week,  of 
the  month  past,  at  least  as  far  as  the  agri- 
culturist is  concerned,  has  been  the  short-horn 
sale  at  Hendon.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
rank  even  this,  too,  as  something  beyond  a  class 
gathering ;  for  we  saw  many  a  visitor  here  duly 
armed  with  pencil  and  catadogue,  who  must  have 
had  very  innocent  intentions  as  to  bidding  up  for 
high-bred  cattle.  The  vicinity  of  the  place  of 
sale  to  the  metropolis,  the  fineness  of  the  day 
and  the  known  hospitality  of  the  owner  of  the 
stock,  may  have  so  accounted  for  the  presence  of 
many.  There  were  others,  however,  who  came 
from  far  greater  distances,  and  with  certainly  some 
far  more  useful  object  in  view.  Of  course  we 
would  not  rank  even  a  tithe  of  these  either  as 
actual  or  intended  buyers.  They  came  the  rather 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  what  some  had  only 
previously  heard — the  almost  fabulous  prices  given 
for  shorthorn  stock. 

There  has  been  a  very  prevalent  notion  for  some 
tioM  past  that  Mr.  Ttoqneray's  sale  would  be  a 
good  one.  yke  the  late  Lord  I>ncie,  he  has  been 
distinguished  as  a  very  spirited  bujrer,  and,  like 
that  lamented  nobleman,  he  has  almost  invariably 
gone  for  the  best  blood.  To  either  has  Mr.  Bates 
been  the  great  authority,  and  Kirkkavington  the 
nursery  from  which  they  derived  their  chief  trea- 
sures. Mr.  Tanqueray  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  in  some  measure  followed  Lord  Ducie, 
having  been  one  of  the  freest  buyers  at  Tortwortb. 
The  Oxford  11th  cow,  for  250  guineas;  Oxford 
l6th,  when  a  calf,  for  160  gs. ;  Mystery,  for  200 
gs.;  Duchess  69th  for  400  g«.,  and  so  on.  Some 
of  tfaMf  camt  again  to  tha  haomar  on  IVieaday, 


and,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  prices  which  ve 
give  in  another  column,  at  a  very  tolenble  retara 
for  the  risk  and  outlay  incurred. 

This  list  is  well  worth  some  attention.  Wa  htfe 
so  arranged  it,  in  defiance  to  the  nomberoatbe 
catalogue,  that  our  readers  may  come  at  once  to 
the  highly  priced  ones.  Oxford  the  1 1th,  from  the 
Tortworth  herd,  heads  the  cows  at  the  extnordiovy 
but  not  unprecedented  price  of  500  guinsai.  Wc 
ourselves  saw  Duchess  66th  ran  the  glass  down  tt 
Tortworth  for  700  guineas,  and  Duchess  64th, 
at  the  same  sale,  for  600,  both  to  go  to  Am^ 
rica.  The  purchaser  here  at  Hendon  was  Mr. 
Gunter,  a  young  breeder  and  a  young  nun, 
who  farms,  or  rather,  we  believe  we  should 
say,  graces  some  land  at  Brompton.  He  heeame 
first  known  at  Lord  Ducio's  sale,  where  he  secured 
some  lots  at  very  strong  prices.  The  same  gentk- 
man,  it  will  be  observed,  bought  the  Sixth  Dokeof 
Oxford,  the  second  best  bull,  for  200  guineas,  while 
he  would  have  gone  on  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
He  drew  it,  however,  a  little  too  fine,  and  the  glati 
was  out  before  his  bid  reached  the  anctiooscr. 
This  was  the  only  dispute  during  the  day,  and  n 
must  say  we  think  Mr.  Straflfbrd  was  quite  right  m 
not  putting  up  the  bull  again.  If  the  glass  it  to 
be  the  test,  and  we  know  no  fairer  one,  it  wilinerer 
do  to  disregard  its  authority. 

Against  Mr.  Gunter  a  glance  round  the  ring 
showed  us  many  of  the  beat  judges  and  most  re- 
nowned breeders  in  the  kingdom.  They  came,  is 
fact,  from  all  quarters— Yorkshve,  lincolnshht, 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  those  strongholds  of  the  short- 
horn—the Booths  and  Torrs,  Strattons  and  Saiw- 
burys,  with  Jonas  Webb  from  Cambridge,  Barthropp 
from  Suffolk,  Cruikshank  from  Scotland ;  the  Fields, 
Halla,  and  Simpsons,  from  nearsr  town;  and  hosti 
of  others  whose  names  are  associated  with  this  kind 
ofstock.  Still  scarcely  one  of  these  could  be  pot  ifl 
antagonism  with  Mr.  Gunter.  Those  who  did  bof, 
as  Mr.  Barthropp  at  a  hundred  and  Mr.  Webb 
at  sixty,  were  content  with  good  animals  at  fs^ 
prices.  The  "  rage  "  or  "  fashion  "  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  gentleman  akeadf 
mentioned,  and  to  visitors  from  Americs  and 
Australia.  We  believe  the  high  biddiii«(s  were 
chiedy,  if  not  solely,  with  these  fow.  The  aacood- 
priced  cow  at  480gs.,  the  SOOga.  one,  the  180  gi.  flit' 
the  l60ge.oiie,and  another  at  l40gt.,angoloAoe- 
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rica;  while  fiarrington,  one  of  the  200  gs.  bulls,  is 
destined  for  Australia,  the  other  being  secured  by 
M  r.  Gunter.  Amongst  the  old  recognised  breeders. 
Sir  Charles  Knightley  appears  as  the  only  one 
going  to  anything  like  an  extraordinary  price ;  and 
even  he,  but  for  a  mistake,  would  most  probably 
have  beeti  tired  out. 

We  confess  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a 
deduction  here.  Is  five  hundred  guineas,  for  a  very 
well  bred  and  very  good  looking  cow,  an  artificial 
or  a  warrantable  price  ?  If  Mr.  Tanqueray  can 
double  the  value  of  an  animal  in  less  than  two 
years,  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  the  answer 
would  seem  self-evident  enough.  His  sale,  how- 
ever, considering  the  pains  and  cost  at  which  he 
collected  his  herd,  is  not  for  an  average  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one.  Some  of  the  first  cows  put  up  went 
at  mere  butchers'  prices ;  while  against  these  we 
have  certain  strains  that  only  appear  to  increase 
in  estimation  every  time  they  are  offered.  The 
question  arises  here,  is  this  said  esteem  or  fashion 
to  be  justified  ?  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
it  is,  and  that  its  value  will  always  be  re- 
cof^nized  as  long  as  it  can  be  traced. 
Nevertheless,  few  even  of  our  best  men,  it 
seems,  care  to  run  up  to  anything  like  the  lengths 
now  attained.  It  is  the  export  market,  after  all, 
that "  makes"  these  wonderful  sales.  It  was  so 
at  Tortworth ;  and  but  for  this  at  Hendon,  too, 
Mr.  Gunter  would  have  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
One  secret  of  this,  however,  at  least  with  our 
American  friends,  is  that  they  buyin^ompanies— a 
plan  which  in  the  end  materially  reduces  the  cost 
at  which  a  district  obtains  the  use  of  our  best  stock. 

Admitting,  as  every  one  did,  how  admirably  the 
herd  at  Hendon  is  managed,  how  well  and  econo- 
mically the  buildings  are  arranged,  and  in  what 
good  and  useful  condition  the  stock  were  brought 
into  the  ring,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  regret,  if  not 
of  surprise,  that  this  wholesale  break-up  should 
have  been  determined  on.  The  responsibility,  how- 
ever, of  still  further  preserving  for  us  here  at  home 
some  of  the  renowned  Oxfords  and  Duchesses 
would  seem  to  be  now  transferred  to  Mr.  Gunter, 
who  certainly  enters  on  the  duty  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  man  determined  to  have  the 
^est,  and  to  do  the  best  by  it.  We  very 
sincerely  wish  him  success.  Even  supposing  it  is 
a  '  hobby,"  as  some  no  doubt  will  consider  it,  he 
niight  indulge  in  many  a  worse  one.  The  pursuit 
of  this  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  some  good. 

We  must  not  omit  a  word  for  the  very  excellent 
ftnd  methodical  system  on  which  the  whole  business 
of  the  day  was  conducted.  As  far  as  good  general- 
ship and  hospitality  could  insure  one,  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  gathering ;  and,  as  we  trust,  not  an  un- 
profitable one  to  any  of  U8« 


COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 


Name. 


When 
Calved. 

Oxford  11th       ..      ..  1849  .. 

Oxford  16th       ..     ..  1863  .. 

Hope 1850  .. 

MinerTa2nd       ..     ..  1850  .. 

Lady  Barriogton  8th..  1846.. 

Vicloria26th     ..     ..  1858  .. 

Hopeful      1854  .. 

MtDerTa4ih       ..     ..  1853  .. 

Mioatrel     1846  .. 

JanetU       1848  .. 

Ltdy  Batcfl 1854  .. 

L«dy  Blanch       . .      . .  1850  .. 

Sileoce 1850  .. 

Iris      1850  .. 

Oak  Leaf 1854  .. 

SurpriM      1854  .. 

Jardine       1850  .. 

Narcissus 1851  .. 

0«Lapple 1847  .. 

Daphne  Girynn  . .      . .  1845  .. 

Jewel 1854  .. 

Olive  Leaf 1846  .. 

Mary 1849  .. 

Aiifi:ela2nd 1849  .. 

Delia 1854  .. 

Faucy..     .»     ••     ..  1851  .. 

Oak  Bad 1854  .. 

Sprightly 1864  .. 

D«ffy  Gvynn      ..     ..  1851  .. 

Hyacinth 1849  .. 

Dolly  Gwynn     . .     . .  1851  .. 

New  Year'a  Day. .     ..  1847  .. 

Jrnny  Lind 1847  .. 

Boqaet        1851  .. 

Julietta6th        ..     ..  1853  .. 

Honeftty      1854  .. 

Camilla       1853  .. 

Minna 1P44  .. 

Fanciful      1854  .. 

Garland      1853  .. 

Arabella  3rd       ..     ..  1851  .. 

Cynrtanre 1851  .. 

Dorcaa 1850  .. 

Olive  Branch     ..     ..  1852  .. 

Carmioe      1851  .. 

Sympathy 1852  .. 

Surmise       1854  .. 

Dorinda      1853  .. 

Lady-Emma       ..      ..  1848  .. 

Duchess  2nd       ..      ..  1848  .. 

Delia  Gwynn             ..  1844  .. 

Astrsea        1852  .. 

Dorothea 1852  .. 

Statira. 1854  .. 

Alice  '.'.      1854  .. 

Magic*.      1853  .. 

Noisette     1852  .. 

Blnshet       1852  .. 

Triiiket       1850  .. 

Cleopatra 1850  .. 

Fidelia 1848  .. 

Mystery      1852  .. 

Wildair       1853  .. 

Jnnia 1855  .. 

Joan 1847  .. 

Stately        1852  .. 

Clematii     1852  .. 

Ann  Gwynn       . .     . .  1851  .. 

Louise 1854  .. 

Lady  Bell 1854  .. 

Nerissa       1854  .. 

Ducheas  of  Cornwall  ..  1844  .. 

Rosamond  ..     ..     ..  1864  .. 

Darliog       1864  .. 

Jeonette     1847  .. 

Honeat  Mra.  Gwynn  ..  1843  .. 

Clcopatm2nd    ..     ..  1851  .. 


Buyer. 

Price. 
Gs. 

Mr.  Onnter    . .     . 

.    500 

Beear  &  Morris 

.   480 

Mr.  Spencer    . .     • 

.   200 

Becar  &  Morria 

.   180 

Lord  Burlington    . 

.   170 

Becar  &  Morria 

.   160 

Mr.  Speneer    . .     . 

.   140 

Becar  &  Morris 

.   140 

Lord  Burlington    . 

.    110 

Mr.  Ambler    •  •     . 

.    105 

Mr.  Combe     . .     . 

.    105 

Mr.  Barthropp 

.   100 

Mr.  Barthropp 

.     94 

Becar  &  Morris 

.     90 

Lord  FeYersham 

.     81 

Becar  &  Morrii     . 

.     SO 

Mr.  Stanhope . .     . 

.     80 

Prince  Albert . . 

.     72 

Mr.  Simpson  . .     . 

.     71 

Mr.  Towoshend 

.     70 

Mr.  Hook       . .     . 

.     70 

Mr.  Blaythwaite    . 

.     66 

Mr.  Calvin     . .     . 

.     65 

Mr.  Topham  .. 

.     65 

Bccsr  &  Morrii 

.     65 

Mr.  Fisher     ..     . 

.     68 

Mr.  Grenfell  ..     . 

.     61 

Mr.  Crawley  . . 

.     60 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb    . 

.     60 

Mr.  Msrjoribanka  . 

.     68 

Mr.  Fisher      . .      . 

.     66 

Mr.  Bltythwaite    . 

.     65 

Mr.  Csrtwright 

.     55 

Mr.  Stanhope..     . 

.     65 

Mr.  CarringtOQ      • 

.     68 

Mr.  Guest      . .      . 

.     68 

Brooks  &  Fuller    . 

.     52 

Mr.  Tuwnsheod 

.     62 

Lord  Fevershan    . 

.     61 

Mr.  Stanhope . .     . 

.     61 

Mr.  Walters  ..     . 

.     61 

Mr.  Combe     . .     . 

.    to 

Mr.  Kirkham  . .     . 

.     60 

Mr.  Angar     . .      . 

.     47 

Mr.  Abbott    ..     . 

.     47 

Mr.  Crnlckshank    . 

.     46 

Mr.  Sartoris  . .     . 

.     45 

Brooks  &  Fuller    . 

.     45 

Mr.  Blatter     . .     . 

.     46 

Mr.  Wallers  ..     . 

.     45 

Mr.  Blaythwaite    . 

.     42 

Mr.  Jouas  Webb    . 

.     42 

Mr.  Field       ..     . 

.     42 

Mr.  Sartoria  *. .     . 

.     40 

Mr.Hallett    ..     . 

.     40 

Mr.  Ambler    . .     . 

.     40 

Mr  Lawford   . . 

.     40 

Mr.  Kirkham  . .     . 

.     40 

Mr.  Fisher      . .      . 

.     40 

Lord  Burlington 

.     40 

Mr.  Field        ..      . 

.     40 

Mr.  Drake      ; .     . 

.     88 

Mr.  Atherton . . 

.     88 

Mr.  Csrtwright      . 

.     36 

Mr.  Cartwright      . 

.     86 

Mr.  Woodward      . 

.     85 

Mr.  Hook       ..     . 

.     36 

Mr.  Dormer   . .     . 

.     35 

Becar  A  Morris 

.     84 

Mr.  Sartoris     .     . 

.     81 

Mr.  Robinaoo..     . 

.     31 

Mr.  Finder     . .     . 

.     31 

Mr.  Simpkini . .     • 

.     80 

Mr.  Topham  ..     . 

.     30 

Mr.  Topham  ..     . 

.     30 

Mr.  Duckworth 

.     29 

Mr.  Traoey     . .     . 

.     26 

L  L 
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BULLS. 

Whin 
Name.  Calvbo.  Buy 

Duke  of  Cftmbridgt   . .  1852  ...  Sir  C.  Koightley 

Sixth  Dukt  of  Oxford..  1854  ...  Mr.  Ounter    .. 

BarriDgtoa 1854  ...  Mr.  Fisher 

Tho  Baron 1853  ...  Mr.  Oruickthink 

Biikedom    .t     ••     ••  1854  ...  Barl  Radnor  .. 

Mtfmaduko        ..     ..  1855  ...  Mr.  Marjoribukt 

Macdoatld 1854  ...  Mr.  Morris     . . 

Autocrat  . .     •  •  1854  ...  Mr.  Bimpaon  . . 

Noblo 1854  ...  Mr.  Cttor 

Daodaa       1854  ...  Mr.  Gueat 

GcTcroor 1854  ...  Brooka  &  Fuller 

Anron 1854  ...  Mr.  Boatoek  .. 

FiU  D#rbj 1854  ...  Mr.  C.  Abbott 

Friar  John 1854  ...  Mr.  Hall..     .. 

Dauntica 1854  ...  Mr.  Hallett    .. 

St  David 1855  ...  Mr.  Bramaton. . 

JohnofQlo*8ter..     ..  1855  ...  Mr.  Dodwell  .. 

DovgUa      1854  ...  Mr.  Tracj 

NclaoB        ..     ..     ..  1854  ...  Mr.  Jepaon     .. 

Captain      1854  ...  Mr.  Duckworth 

Napier 1855  ...  Sir  J.  Lubbock 

Harry  of  Olo'attr       ..  1854  ...  Mr.  Robinaon. . 

Fidelio 1855  ...  Mr.  Crump     .. 

Alliance      1855  ...  Mr.  Chambera  . 

Agsrente  of  the  77  Cowa  and  Heifera  ...  £5.916 
Aggregate  of  the  24  BnUa  1,928 

Total  of  the  101  lota   £7.844 

Being  an  aTerage  of  £77  ISi.  4|d.  per  head. 


Price. 
Gs. 

.  280 

.  200 

.  200 

.  155 

.  110 

.  100 

.  81 

.  67 

.  66 

.  65 

.  60 

.  60 

.  60 

.  60 

.  50 

.  46 

.  42 

.  85 

.  34 

.  24 

.  28 

.  18 

.  17 

.  15 


14 

17 


0 
0 
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THE  LATE  MR.  BOLDEN'S  HERD. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  April,  the  celebrated  atock  of  ahort- 
horned  cattle,  the  property  of  the  late  John  Bolden,  Eaq.,  of 
Hyniog,  took  plaee  at  Springfield  Hall,  Lancaater.  There  waa 
a  remarkably  good  attendance  from  all  parta  of  the  country, 
and  we  noticed  the  preaeoee  of  aome  Tiaitora  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Straiford  oflldated ;  and  the  competition  wu  Tcry  apirited, 
tt  the  foUowing  pricea  will  ahow : 


Dowager  Qneon  •• 
Florence 

Linda  .  • 

Pearl  2Dd 
Orrtrude  . . 

Roan  Twin         . . 
Red  Twin 
Peatlette 

Isabella  Howard . . 
Prone  •• 

Lady  Hopetown  .  • 
Peart  Powder 
Burletta 
Iaabeila2od 
lisette  . . 

PruDcIla      . .     . . 
Miaa  Warton 


•  • 


1842  ...  Mr.  Carr       ..  .. 

1846  ...  Mr.  Adcock  ..  .. 
1845  ...  Mr.  Hetheringtoo. . 

1848  ...  Mr.  Cartwrigbt  . . 

1848  ...  Mr.  Torr       ..  .. 

1850  ...  MissDalton  ..  .. 
1850  ...  Mr.  Veroor   .. 

1850  ...  Mr.  Alexander  .. 

1851  ...  Mr.  Bromley 

1852  ...  Mr.  Bland     ..  .. 

1852  ...  Mr.  Torr  • .  .  • 
1863  ...  Mr.  Cartwright  .. 

1853  ...  Mr.  Bromley..  .« 

1854  ...  Mr.  Knowlea  .. 
1854  ...  Mr.  WhaUey . .  . . 
1854  ...  Mr.  Bland  ..  .. 
1856  ...  Mr.  Knowlea . ,  , . 

BULLS. 


DnkeofBoMott  ..     ..  1858 

Viadot*       1854 

Hymen*      1854 

Vocaliat* 1854 

Cherry  Duke*    ..     ..  1854 

Hyniog       1856 

Bonaparte* 1655 

Petttrill      1856 

Blncher«     1856 

Brilliant      1855 

Third  Duke  of  Bolton  1866 


Mr.  Adcock   . . 
Mr.  Blackatock 
Mr.  Douglaa  . . 
Mr.  Bland 
Mr.  Jefferaon . . 
Mr.Dalaell     .. 
Mr.  Bland      . . 
Mr.Whalley  .. 
Mr.  Bland 
Mr.  Cartwright 
Mr.  Douglaa  . . 


27 
86 
34 
65 
100 
60 
60 
70 
46 
100 
220 
62 
36 
87 
40 
60 
20 

105 
67 
61 
62 
62 
20 
80 
21 
62 
62 
40 


The  bnlh  marked  *  wen  bied  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Bold«i. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNED  CATTLE  AND  80tTH- 
DOWN  SHEEP  AT  BURT0N.ON-TRENT.-0b  Mob- 
day,  April  23rd,  the  atock  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Robinaon.  eoeii^ 
of  about  60  head  of  bulla,  cowi.  heilera,  and  calna,  aod  100 
head  of  rama,  ewca,  and  lamb*,  were  add  by  Mr.  WcihcnU. 
The  company,  which  waa  Tery  nnmerona,  indndcd  many  d  the 
neighbouring  ariatocraey,  and  aereral  eminent  breeders  fron  i 
diaUoce.  The  general  condition  of  the  atock,  their  symwetry, 
and  early  maturity  were  greatly  admired,  and  the  prices  res- 
liaed  ahon  their  merita  were  well  appradated.  TIm  isle 
rcaliied  £2.000.  The  Sail  of  Aybfoid  bought  Uti  Baglm 
for  66  gutneaa,  and  Hon«y  Flower  for  42  ga. ;  Sir  John  Ciewe, 
Bart.,  MiM  Topham  and  Srd  Ducheia  of  Wiatioo  (or  60  gi ; 
the  Hon.  Col.  Douglaa  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  CoOe,  Bsafor, 
Buttercup  for  66  ga. ;  John  Garlick,  Eaq.,  Vapour  for  52  gi. ; 
Mr.  Crisp.  NeU  for  62  ga. ;  W.  H.  Dea  Voeux.  Esq..  of  Dtsb- 
low  HaU,  Ducbeaa  of  Lancaater  for  41  ga.,  2nd  Dnehess  oT 
Lancaater  for  70  ga.,  and  Srd  Duke  of  Oifocd  for  28  gs.; 
Henry  Cbandoo  Polo,  Eaq.,  of  BMiboiine  Hell»  2nd  Deka  <tf 
Oxford  at  80  ga.;  William  l lemming  Fryer,  Esq..  Waiver- 
hampton.  Oak  Apple  for  41  ga,  Ducheaa  of  WeUiagtoo  it 
43  ga ,  Dochesa  of  Tortworth  for  45  ga. ;  Mr.  Cox,  of  Briili- 
ford.  Sir  Thomaa  Batea  for  43  ga. ;  A.  Cruickshaak,  Esq,  of 
Aberdeen,  Chance  for  63  ga. ;  Ralph  Sneyd,  Eaq.,  of  Kedi 
Hall,  Dudieaa  of  St  Albona  finr  26  ga.;  Mr.  Speama.  of 
Newton  Hall,  near  Dufham,  Florenoe  at  60  gi. ;  Mr.Wilftq, 
of  Barton  Pidaoa,  Holdemeaa,  Hnll,  Dorothy  at  61  ga,  Wd- 
lington  67  ge.,  Smithfteld  46  ga.,  and  Srd  Dochem  of  St 
Albaoa  41  ga.,  alao  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  66  ga. ;  Mr.  Webb,  «f 
Haaelour,  Lord  Cardigan  at  37  gs.;  Rev.  W.  Leeke,  of  Hd- 
brook,  Derby,  Lady  Batea,  Grand  Dncbeaa.  and  other  Tahsbb 
heifera  at  the  aum  of  148  ga. ;  J.  Milner,  Eaq,.  near  Drittckt. 
Duke  of  Lancaater  at  40ga.;  John  Daniel,  Eaq,  efCotm 
Park,  a  roan  bull  calf,  Duke  of  WeUinglon ;  and  Mr.  Plnacap, 
of  Newton  Region  red  bnU  calf.  4tb  Duke  of  Oxford.  Otbcr 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  were  purchasers  of  the  yoong 
stock  at  fair  pricea.  Mr.  Home,  for  the  Eari  of  liebfieU, 
bought  aix  loU  of  aheep,  and  W.  H.  Dea  Voeux,  Esq.,  Joiiab 
Spode,  Esq ,  of  Armitage  Park,  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Comberiorf, 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Linton,  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  Mr.  Siaitb,  «■• 
alao  pvrehaaeia  of  aheep.  The  ewes  ranged  ia  prim  lr« 
£2  10s.  to  £6  10a.;  the  rama  at  proportionaUy  fur  pricH. 
A  pen  of  three  apleodid  fat  wethera  were  bought  by  Mr.  W* 
Atkin,  of  Deroy,  for  £10  17§.  6d.,  one  of  which,  speedily 
alaoghtered,  attracted  great  attention,  being  a  perlaet  model  of 
the  pure  Southdown  breed. 


ORIENTAL  BUNIAS  (Bunias  oviiitUIs)  ii  • 
native  of  the  Lavnnt  and  of  Riiaaia.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  Uiia  country  by  Arthur  Yoani^r 
Esq  » and  much  reaembles  the  dandelion  in  the  growlb 
of  the  rooU  and  leaves.  The  plant  is  not  very  early, 
but  it  bears  mowlog  well.  It  is  less  prodactire  than 
chicory,  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  ai  tbit 
plant,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  food.  Its  nn- 
tritlve  qnaltties  are  equal  to  those  of  the  broad-leaved 
clover :  64  drachms  of  the  atems  and  leaves,  at  the  time 
the  seed  la  ripe,  aflbrd  100  grains  of  nutritive  mstter. 
The  same  weight  of  leaves  cot  at  the  beglnataig  of  Msy 
affbrds  only  70  grains.  About  the  first  of  Vay  ^ 
drachms  of  the  follovring  sabstancea  yielded  of  aatri* 
tlve  matter:— Herbageofhogweed,  90  grains;  Lucfrne, 
90  graint  i  Boroet,  100  graioti  Bunias  orieotalJtf  100 
grains ;  Broad-leaTed  red  doTeri  80  gialni* 
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THE    PRESENT    APPEARANCE    OF    THE    WHEAT    CROP. 


It  is  very  true  that  the  wheat  plant  has  suffered 
materially,  especially  on  light  exposed  soils,  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  even  still  seems 
to  linger  with  us;  but  we  have  reason  now  to 
believe  the  damage  is  not  generally  so  extensive 
as  was  once  feared.  We  have  been  carefully 
examining  some  large  breadths  of  land  under 
wheat  on  the  thin  light  barley  soils  of  Surrey, 
resting  immediately  upon  the  chalk,  which  sup- 
port such  a  conclusion.  These  large  fields,  when 
we  visited  them  early  in  May,  appeared  more 
like  fallow  lands  than  wheat  crops ;  when  we  saw 
them  in  the  last  days  of  April,  hardly  a  green  blade 
of  wheat  was  to  be  seen  in  a  rod.  The  heavy  roller 
has  since  been  over  them,  and  now  the  plants  are 
slowly  making  their  re-appearance.  That  the  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  above  ground  should  be  withered 
away,  without  killing  the  plant,  by  the  drying  winds 
and  low  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed, 
need  hardly  excite  our  snrprise  when  we  examine 
the  register  of  the  weather  for  the  season  of  1854- 
55,  and  contrast  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and 
of  the  soil  during  the  same  period.  Let  us  refer 
ODiy  to  these  registers  for  the  present  month,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  lowest  temperature  during 
the  night,  on  the  mirfae§y  close  by  one  of  the  wheat 
fields  (100  acres)  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil  (18  inches),  during  the 
same  period,  was  as  follows : — 

TXMPXRATURI 

Of  the  Of  the 

snrfaoe.  soU. 

Mayl 34     41 

2 30    41 

3 21     41 

4 32     40 

5 24     89 

6 28     40 

7 38     42 

8 36     43 

9 24     42 

39     43 

40     44 

„  12 32     43 

„  13 28     43 

„  14  ...   34     42* 

*  8iBoe  the  10th,  1.07  inches  of  nla  have  iUleo,  equal  to- 
ny 107  tODi  of  water  per  impcriil  acre.  We  ha?e  had  more 
than  half  of  tUa  amount  aioce  Batorday  noniof  . 

Hence  we  discover  that,  whilst  during  the  present 
month  the  upper  part  of  the  wheat  plant  has  been 
exposed  to  drying  winds  and  a  minimum  night 
temperature,  never  more  than  seven  degrees  above 
the  freexing  point  of  water,  and  commonly  several 
degrees  below  33  deg.,  the  root$  of  the  plant  have 
not  been  exposed,  except  on  the  night  of  the  5A 
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of  May,  to  a  temperature  within  aeven  degrees  of 
the  freezing  point. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  examining  our  wheat 
crops,  we  should  remember  these  things,  and  not 
confine  our  attention  to  what  is  going  on  above  the 
surface.    We  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  forget  that 
although  the  wheat  plant  is  classed  with  the  hard 
com  crops,  yet  that  there  are  limits  to  even  its 
power  of  sustaining  the  rapid  evaporation  from  its 
leaves  by    drying  easterly  winds,   and    a  long* 
continued    low  temperature.      We    have    made 
strange  advances,  indeed,   in  the  cultivation  of 
this    crop ;    but   we    seldom    reflect   upon    the 
fact  that  its  cultivation  in  this  country  is  ex- 
tended to  the  very  verge  of  that  mean  tempe- 
rature  in  which  it  refuses  to   ripen  its  seeds. 
From  what  country  the  wheat  plant  originally  came 
is  a  matter  of  much  doubt ;  but  yet  no  one  disputes 
the  fact  that  it  is  indigenous  in  countries  far  warmer 
than  our  own.    It  is  found  wild  in  FersLa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  warm  soils  of 
Mesopotamia.     It  has  been  contended  that  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  the  parts  of  Palestine  which 
border  upon  Arabia,  may  reasonably  be  assigned  as 
the  native  country  of  the  wheat  plant.    At  any 
rate,  all  are  agreed  that  this  cereal  has  followed  the 
train  of  agriculture  into  gradually  decreasing  mean 
temperatures,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
valleys  of  Greece,  and  through  the  Italian  peninsula 
to  far  more  northerly  soils.     A  portion  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe  has  been  sometimes  divided 
by  the  natural  philosopher  into  certain  cereal  xones. 
It  was  when  speaking  of  that  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  that  Mr.  Whitley,  in  his  essay  on 
the  climate  of  the  British  Islands  in  its  efifect  upon 
cultivation,  indirectly  paid  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  growers  of  British  wheat,  when  he 
asked,  *'  In  what  part  of  this  cereal  sone  are  our 
Islands    situated?    .Certainly  not   in   that   best 
adapted  for  wheat,  which  is  grown  in  greatef  per- 
fection on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  dry  hot 
summers  of  Spain.    The  summer  temperature  of 
the  cultivated  lands  of  the  British  Isles  varies  from 
54^  to  64^ ;  in  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy  it  is 
73^  ;  and  in  Sicily,  the  granary  of  ancief^  Rome, 
7*!''*^    There  is,  in  fact,  no  portion  of  Europe 
where  the  wheat  crop  is  pressed  into  so  low  a 
summer  temperature  as  in  our  own  islands,  and 
that  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success;  and  we 
may  note  that  in  our  lands  it  is  still  advancing  to* 
wards  the  north. 
In  1727  a  field  of  wheat,  near  Ediaburgh,  drew 
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numerous  admiring  visitors  to  the  phenomenon. 
Its  cultivation  had  made  little  progress  there  even 
in  1 770 ;  but  now  it  is  raised  in  abundance  on  the 
lowlands,  favourable  hill  districts  are  invaded,  it 
has  successfully  been  established  on  the  shores  of 
the  Murray  Frith.    We  see  then  that  when  we 


are  remarking  on  the  injurious  influences  to  which 
our  wheat  crops  have  been  recently  exposed,  we 
should  not  forget  the  vitality  it  displays,  nor  the 
obstacles  to  its  progress  to  which  it  is  exposed,  in 
a  climate  so  different  as  ours  is  to  that  of  its  native 
country. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  OSIER  GROUNDS. 


We  adverted  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  facilities 
which  this  journal  affords  for  the  collection  of  in- 
formation on  practical  questions,  in  consequence  of 
its  extensive  circulation  among  practical  men — that 
is,  among  men  engaged  in  farming  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  ;  and  we  appealed  to  the 
numerous  queries  and  replies  on  such  subjects 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns,  in 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  public  as  the  medium  for  obtaining  such  in- 
formation. These  communications,  however,  too 
often  possess  an  isolated  character,  and  would 
have  a  greater  value  if  they  could  be  made  to  as- 
sume a  more  systematic  form.  It  has  occurred  to 
us,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  advantageous  that  we 
should  occasionally  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  certain  questions  of  practical  interest, 
and  request  information  upon  them  drawn  up  in  a 
more  systematic  form.  The  valuable  information 
thus  obtained  we  propose  to  condense,  to  arrange, 
and  systematize. 

The  subject  to  which  we  propose  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  draw  attention  will  be  that  of  the  returns, 
expenses,  and  best  method  of  raising  and  managing 
osier  grounds ;  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them ; 
and  the  returns  which  they  are  capable  of  yielding 
annually,  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  their  produce  is  applied.   We  will 
not  introduce  the  subject  with  thehacknied  proverb 
expressive  of  the  profit  attending  this  kind  of  plant- 
ing, which  says  that  the  willow  will  purchase  the 
horse  while  the  oak  is  purchasing  the  bridle  ;  nor 
Mrill  we  adduce,  in  proof  of  the  profits  attending 
such  l^ind  of  planting,  the  old  story  that  in  Holland 
a  young  man  is  not  allowed  to  marry  till  he^has 
made  a  willow  plantation.    We  will  rather  advert 
to  the  stimulus  which  the  railway  system  is  giving 
to  the  planting  of  osiers,  as  well  as  to  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  We  have  seen  new  plantations  of 
this  tree  springing  up  on  wet  land,  or  land  liable  to 
be  flooded,  by  the  side  of  some  of  our  principal  lines 
of  railway,  and  have  been  informed  that  such  land 
has  been  taken  on  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
these  plantations  contiguous  to  railways,  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  may  be  conveyed  to  the  osier 
market  from  distances  which  by  the  old  modes  of 
transport  would  be  prohibitory. 


We  shall  request  those  of  our  readers  who  maf 
be  disposed  to  favour  us  with  communications  on 
this  subject  to  treat  it  in  the  following  order  :— 

1.  The  best  soil  and  situation. 

2.  The  different  sorts  of  osier,  and  the  levenl 

purposes  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

3.  The  method  of  preparing  the  ground. 

4.  The  season  for  planting  and  method  of  plant- 

ing, and  the  quantity  of  sets  to  the  acre. 

5.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  planting,  and 

keeping  clean,  till  the  first  crop  can  he 
taken. 

6.  The  annual  expenses. 

7.  The  annual  produce,  supposing  it  to  be  cat 

for  basket-making  and  similar  small  ware. 

8.  The  value  of  the  produce,  supposing  the  crop 

to  be  cut  at  longer  than  annual  interralt, 
for  other  purposes. 

9.  Any  information  not  included  under  any  of 

the  above  heads,  which  the  writer  may  con- 
sider worthy  of  communication. 

The  information  thus  furnished  ^1  be  published 
from  time  to  time  as  it  is  received,  with  or  without 
the  writer's  name,  as  he  may  desire.  All  we  r^ 
quire  is  that  assumed  signatures  may  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  writer's  real  name  and  address,  com- 
municated confidentially.  When  the  whole  shall 
be  received  we  will  devote  a  leading  article  to  the 
publication  of  an  epitome  of  it. 

Should  the  result  of  these  queries  respecting 
osier  beds  prove  as  satisfactory  as  we  anticipate, 
there  are  several  other  subjects  on  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  collect  the  experience  of  practical 
men,  to  be  condensed  and  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  practical  knowledge  which  may 
thus  be  called  forth  from  men  who  will  sit  down  to 
answer  queries  when  they  would  shrink  from  the 
attempt  to  write  a  regular  essay.  To  draw  oot 
latent  talent  of  this  kind,  and  to  collect  information 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  we  consider  a  worthy 
object  for  the  exertions  of  every  man  who  feels  «n 
interest  in  the  progressive  improvement  and  in- 
trinsic worth  of  all  communications  contained  m 
this  agricultural  journal. 
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It  is  now  just  upon  two  years  since  the  London 
Farmers'  Club  met  to  consider  the  application 
of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  discussion  on  that  occasion  waa,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  man,  very  ably  and 
fairly  introduced  by  Mr.  Allan  Ransome.  He  was, 
too,  as  becomingly  supported  by  the  members 
present ;  and  the  debate  altogether  ranks  amongst 
the  most  useful  of  those  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  "  the  Bridge-street  Parliament."  The  wording 
of  the  subject  had  necessarily  instituted  a  compa- 
rison between  the  fixed  and  portable  engine;  and 
in  drawing  this,  it  became,  of  course,  quite  as  much 
a  matter  of  duty  to  ascertain  what  either  could 
be  brought  to  do  in  the  business  of  the 
Farm.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Ransome,  they  might 
be  ''generally  employed  in  thrashing  the  crop, 
grinding  the  corn,  cutting  the  chaflT,  steaming  food 
for  cattle,  and  sawing  wood."  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Johnson,  a^ain,  would  prefer  the  fixed  engine,  es- 
pecially for  its  use  '*  in  raising  water  for  irriga- 
tion:" while  Mr.  Thomas  added,  from  his  own 
experience,  the  items  of  "winnowing  and  the 
grinding  of  malt."  These  weie  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  uses  of  steam  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  were  argued,  and  upon  which  the 
recommendation  embodied  in  the  resolution  was 
based.  Mr.  Baker,  to  be  sure,  did  say  further 
than  this,  that  "  the  work  would  be  com- 
plete when  they  had  arrived  at  the  ultimatum 
of  a  steam  machine  for  ploughing,  of  which  he  did 
not  despair."  Such  a  Utopian  notion,  however, 
was  only  greeted  with  "  laughter,"  and  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  corrected  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  who 
"  did  not  believe  that  steam  would  ever  be  employed 
in  ploughing  land,"  and  who  "  did  not  think  it 
was  in  that  department  the  farmers  stood  so  much 
in  need  of  the  assistance  of  steam." 

The  members  of  this  same  Society  met  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  to  again  consider  the  application 
of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  question  was  now  introduced,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  discussion  directed  not  by  a  sanguine 
engineer,  but  by  a  practical  working  farmer. 
It  was  tolerably  well  understood,  moreover,  that 
the  object  of  this  gentleman  was  to  extend  the  uses 
of  steam  to  a  branch  of  farming  operations  in  which 
hitherto  it  had  been  but  little  employed,  and  with 
almost  as  little  effect.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Baydon, 
had,  in  fact,  invented  a  steam  plough  that  was  to . 
work  efficiently  and  economically.  He  had  exhi- 
bited a  model  of  this  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 


Smithfield  Club,  and  was  said  now  to  be  yet  more 
confident  of  its  success.  In  a  word,  everybody 
came  to  hear  "  all  about  the  new  steam  plough." 

Mr.  Williams  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  his 
audience.  It  was  remarkable,  indeed,  to  notice 
how  much  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  meeting  had 
advanced  since  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  There  was  no  "  laughter"  now  at  the 
mention  of  "  that  ultimatum— ploughing  by  steam.'f 
There  was  no  confident  opinion  that  land  never 
could  be  ploughed  by  steam.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  every  speaker  gave  Mr.  Williams  some  en- 
couragement, as  all  allowed  him  credit  at  least,  for 
what  he  has  attempted.  Indeed,  if  the  meeting 
did  not  go  deeper  into  the  merits  of  the  invention 
it  was  only  the  fault  of  Mr.  Williams  himself. 
He  undoubtedly  came  armed  with  a  very  excellent 
paper,  detailing  what  the  steam-engine  had  already 
done  for  agriculture,  and  entering  at  some  length 
into  the  rather  questionable  success  of  what  has  so 
far  been  achieved  in  ploughing  by  steam.  He  pro- 
ceeded, too,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wording 
of  the  subject,  into  the  results  that  would  follow 
the  establishment  of  this  practice.  The  especial 
advantage  that  would  follow,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  country,  from  the  saving  or  doing  away 
with  horse  labour — when  it  was  once  proved  that 
we  could  economically  do  without  it.  Here  was  the 
point  of  the  whole  story.  This  was  what  we  all 
came  to  hear  explained.  So  far,  steam  ploughing 
had  hardly  become  reduced  to  a  practical  applica- 
tion; and  we  looked  to  a  practical  farmer  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Williams  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done 
himself  justice.  He  brought  no  model  of  his  in- 
vention, or  the  system  of  working  it;  while  it 
appears  we  are  to  have  no  more  tangible  proof  of 
its  real  merits  at  Carlisle.    The  little  he  did  offi^r 

on  his  own  patent  is  easily  collected  : — 

"  When  I  flrtt  eonoeiTed  the  idc*  of  pntttng  my  porttble 
engine  to  inch  a  purpose,  after  ■  greet  deil  of  contid^ntion  I 
nine  to  the  conduaion  that  if  tteam -ploughing  eonld  be  aocom* 
plished,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  nmple  4,  6,  or  6  hone- 
power  enginei  vhich  are  generally  uwd  for  farm  purpoies.  I 
likewiae  diecorered  that  ioch  en  engine  would  be  quite  tuflS- 
dent  to  propd  from  three  to  lix  plough!  at  a  time,  aooording 
to  the  nature  of  the  toil,  inaamucb  at  my  engine  (one  of 
5-hone  power),  which  drove  a  ttrap  nearly  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  per  hour,  by  redudog  the  tpeed  to  about  2  mike  pci 
hour  would  increaie  her  power  exactly  in  the  tame  ratio  aa 
the  ipced  wat  diminished.  The  adTantaget  appeared  to  ma 
to  be  to  great,  that  I  immediately  set  about  coastrueting  a 
maohiiM,  to  bo  dfiTen  by  the  engine,  whidi  will  plough 
a  20-yiffd  land  without  moring,  and  draw  the  ploughs  in 
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fimow  backwtrdi,  u  w«ll  as  to  her,  by  means  of  a  pullaj  fixed 
in  a  frame  at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  It  will  not  be  a 
diflleolt  taak  to  proTe  to  aU  practical  men,  that  if  atcam- 
ploofhing  ia  broaght  ahoot,  it  ahonld  be  done  by  the  same 
engine  that  docs  the  other  work  of  the  farm ;  and  as  a  6>horBe 
engine  ia  the  outside  powtr  that  is  generall  j  required  for  that 
work,  so  it  will  be  qaite  suflldent  for  all  field  purposes.  I  am 
eertain  that  with  a  6-horse-power  engine  driying  a  machine  I 
am  now  aboat  to  make,  eonsidsrably  lighter  than  the  one  I 
hm  tried,  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an 
kour,  Irea  foor  to  six  ploughs  at  oooe  at  the  ordinary  depth 
which  is  ploughed  in  the  West  of  Eogland,  to  plough  both  to 
and  from  tiie  engine,  draw  out  the  spare  rope,  plough  from  10 
to  20  yards  in  width  without  mo?ing  the  engine ;  and  when 
rerinired  to  move,  the  engine  shsll  propel  both  herself  end  the 
machine  on  to  the  next  land." 

The  meeting  could  not  do  much  with  this.  The 
first  speaker^  indeed,  who  followed  Mr.  Willlamsex- 
pressed  his  disappointment  at  the  want  of  a  model ; 
and  then  the  discussion  gradually  turned  on  the 
cost  and  general  efficiency  of  such  steam  ploughs 
as  are  at  (iresent  at  work.  Opinion  here  was  some- 
what divided,  more  particularly  on  the  question  of 
expense ;  it  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that  none 
yet  have  reached  anything  like  that  perfection  which 
woold  warrant  their  coming  into  common  use. 
This  matter  of  expense  of  course  hinges  a  great 
deal  on  the  machine  to  be  used.  Mr.  Williams  is 
all  for  the  one  portable  engine  of  the  farm  ;  and, 
in  fact,  this  further  employment  of  steam  would 
seem  to  argue  a  returning  feeling  for  the  move-* 
able  power.  At  the  meeting  assembled  to  hear 
Mr.  Ransome,  it  must  be  remembered,  such  a 
service  was  never  recognised;  though  even  on 
Monday  last,  one  speaker  expressed  his  belief  that 
**  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  a  stationary 
engine  on  any  part  of  a  farm  might  be  made  to 
transmit  its  powers  to  any  field  on  the  farm,  with 
precision  and  economy."  Although  the  meeting 
scarcely  leant  to  such  a  means  as  this,  the  question 
itself  was  unanimously  treated  as  "  only  a  matter 
of  time,**  with  every  inclination  to  receive  Mr. 


Williams's  invention  as  "  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  organ  of 
caution  prevented  that  gentleman  giving  us  a  little 
more  information  about  it. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  in  the  succession  of 
meetings  like  these,  how  surely  the  fanners  of  the 
kingdom  are  progressing.  At  the  meeting  in  June 
1853,  a  reference  to  the  possibility  of  ploughing  by 
steam  was  received  with  "  laughter ;"  and  only 
again  alluded  to  when  contradicted.  At  the  meeting 
in  May,  1855,  every  attention  and  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  man  who  would  perfect  such  a  pog- 
sibility,  which  is  itself  considered  to  be  bnt  "  t 
matter  of  time.*'  Let  us  even  trace  these  sittings  a 
little  further  back  on  somethingof  this  same  qoestion 
— ^mechanical  power.  "  Four  years  ago,**  said  Mr. 
Thomas,  speaking  in  1853,  ''it  was  his  lot  to  open 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  machinery,  and  he 
then  dwelt  on  the  unavoidable  necessity  there  was 
that  the  farmers  of  England  should  use  machinery 
to  a  larger  extent.  He  showed  that  so  far  froo 
the  employment  of  machinery  being  any  disadvan- 
tage to  the  labouring  poor,  it  would  in  the  long 
run  be  an  advantage  to  them ;  inasmuch  as  by 
increasing  the  productive  powers  of  wealth,  it  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  employ  more  and  more  bands, 
and  to  bring  his  land  into  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation.  The  conclusion  he  drew  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
He  congratulated  the  Club  on  having  changed  its 
opinion."  It  is  a  congratulation  that  is  now  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  may  be 
here  again  very  honestly  repeated.  What  better 
example  could  we  want  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  English  farmer  ?  A  strong  Protectionist, 
when  protection  is  lost  to  him,  instead  of  sittini? 
himself  down  in  obstinate  despair,  goes  bravely  to 
work  and  invents  a  steam  plough !  '*  A  model 
farmer  **  of  the  most  approved  school  could  not 
have  done  more. 


LONDON,  OR  CENTRAL  FARMERS*  CLUB. 

THE  GENERAL  APPLICATION  OF  STEAM-POWER  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES; 
AND,  IF  PRACTICABLE,  WHAT  WOULD  BE   ITS  NATURAL  RESULTS? 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Monday, 
May  7th,  at  the  Club  House,  BUckfriart,  Mr.  Shearer 
in  the  Chair.  Tne  question  for  discusaion,  introduced 
by  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  WilU,  was  «<  The  General 
AppUcadon  of  Steam-power  to  Agrieoltaral  Porposes ; 
and,  if  praotieable,  what  wonld  be  its  natural  results  ?" 
After  a  tew  introdnetory  remarks  from  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Williams  said :  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  general 
appUeation  of  steam  power  to  agricultural  purposeSi  I 


would  first  remark  that  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  tbe 
manufacturing  interest  owes  its  hitherto  flooriahing  con- 
dition, the  high  position  that  its  members  have  attained, 
and  the  immense  wealth  of  noat  of  the  leading  firmi  con- 
nected with  it,  to  the  unlimited  power  of  steam.  EqaaUj 
apparent  to  all  who  are  practically  acqnainted  with  agri' 
cultural  pursuits  is  the  expensive  mode  oi  ealtiTatioB 
that  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  adopt-^ris.,  maBiul 
and  horse  labour ;  because,  till  within  thsis  few  years, 
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Ch«y   btTe  had  no  opportunity  to  qm  steam  power 
eieept  aa  a  ilztnre,  and  even  In  that  cate  only  to  a  limited 
eitent.     But  the  eaie  is  now  altered,  for  the  science 
and  practical  talent  of  our  spirited  engineers  and  imple- 
ment makers  hare  famished  ns  with  portable  engines 
and  machinery  calenlated  to  overcome  the  difficnltles 
whieh  hare  hitherto  stood  in  onr  way ;  and  without  a 
portable  engine  the  subject  for  this  erening's  discussion 
would  be  fruitless.     Portable  steam-engines  now  being 
at  our  eommandp  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible  attempt  to 
describe  the  sCTeral  purposes  to  which  tbey  have  been 
prsctieally  applied,  and  then  call  your  attention  to  the 
grand  ultimatum  of  generally  cultiTating  the  soil,  if 
possible,  by  means  of  this  gigantic  power.    First,  with 
respect  to  thrashiog  machines,  grinding  mills,  cbaiT  cut- 
ters, and  any  other  purpose  to  which  steam  power  bss 
hitherto  been  applied  about  a  bomtstead,  a  question 
might  arise  aa  to  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  work 
—whether  by  a  fiied  engine  or  by  a  portable  one.    For 
myself,  I  have  never  had  a  doubt,  since  I  saw  the  first 
portable  engine  practically  at  work,  that  It  was  the  en- 
gine best  adapted  for  general  farm  purposes,  and  was 
likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est.   A  fixed  engine,  it  is  true,  has  its  advantages,  re- 
quiring less  fuel,  having  its  water  at  hand,  and  being 
always  ready  for  work,  while  the  work  is  done   to 
the  best  advantage  under  cover  ;  but  against  these  ad- 
vantages must  be  placed  the  Immense  cost  of  hsuling  the 
whole  produce  of  the  farm  to  one  point— and  In  nineteen 
esKS  out  of  twenty  not  a  central  one— and  then  drawing 
the  whole  of  the  manure  bsck  again — and  this  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  having  It  thrashed,  seeing  that  all  the 
rest  might  be  accomplbhed  on  the  spot  where  It  grew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  portable  engine  Is  at  your  com- 
mand wheroTer  you  require  it,  and  will  accommodate 
your  neighbour  as  well  ss  yourself.     Little  requires  to 
be  said  respecting  the  practicability  of  the  engines  and 
machinery  now  placed  at  our  command  by  onr  spirited 
engineers ;  we  all  admire  the  perfect  manner  In  which 
they  are  most  of  them  got  up.    Before  I  proceed  further 
vrith  the  subject  of  steam  power,  I  will  just  allude  to  a 
system  which  I  have  no  doubt  can  and  will  be  adopted, 
with  respect  to  thrashing  com  in  the  fields  where  it  is 
grown.    I  have  just  mentioned  that  with  a  portable  en- 
gine you  can  go  Into  the  fields  where  the  com  Is  stacked, 
and  thrash  it  on  the  spot,  whereby  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  expense— two   ingredients  most   essential  to  the 
farmer,  and  more  especially  in  harvest  time,  when  stack- 
ing—is obtained.     But  then  I  fancy  I  hear  the  question 
from  every  practical  farmer  in  the  room—"  What  de- 
scription of  manure  will  you  get,  if  you  adopt  such  a 
system  as  this  generally  ? "    1  will  anticipate  the  question , 
and  attempt  an  answer.      I  will  imagine  a  farm  of  300 
acres  in  extent,  and  whether  the  homestead  be  at  one 
and  (which  is  too  often  the  case)    or  in  the  centre,  I 
will  assume  the  produce  of  the  100  acres  nearest  the 
homestead  to  be  drawn  thereto.     The  produce  of   the 
other  200  acres  can  then  be  stacked  where  or  near  to 
where  it  grew,  thereby  facilitating  the  work,  as  the  loads 
will  not  require  binding,  and  the  carters  will  not  be 
hindered,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  for  want  of  an  empty 


waggon  in  the  field.  Now,  if  the  fonr-field  systtm  be 
adopted,  the  very  land  which  prodnoed  the  Lent  straw 
crop  will  require  the  manure  neit  year,  either  for  a 
green  crop,  or  for  wheat ;  and,  assuming  that  a  crop  of 
turnips  or  swedes  Is  growing  in  an  adjoining  fieldv  tht 
rick  ean  be  placed  close  to  the  pleee,  that  the  fodder 
may  be  consnmed  witli  the  turnips ;  the  steam -engina 
being  taken  there  for  thraahing  the  com  when  required. 
Of  course,  a  pen  or  yard  of  hurdles  must  be  made  for  the 
sheep ;  and  when  they  have  finished,  the  straw  left  wiU 
be  of  little  value,  provided  it  is  left  In  that  state ;  but 
by  doubling  the  hurdles,  with  straw  between,  and  having 
an  old  waggon-carriage  lengthened  and  roofed,  oont^- 
ing  a  small  granary  over  the  hind  part,  similar  to  this, 
[Mr  Williams  here  referred  to  a  model  on  the  table^,  n 
temporary  yard  for  pigs,  with  a  house,  will  be  obtained, 
and  with  good  feeding,  the  straw  will  be  converted  into 
excellent  manure.  The  pigs,  likewise,  will  consume  any 
stray  corn  which  may  be  left  in  the  same,  and  will  bo 
far  more  healthy,  while  shifting  from  place  to  place, 
than  they  are  when  continually  kept  in  one  yard  at 
home.  A  portion  of  the  animal  manure  made  at  the  home- 
stead could  be  drawn  and  mixed  with  that  whIeh  wu 
thus  obtained ;  and  the  heap  would  be  as  good  in  quality 
as  if  the  bulk  of  the  straw  had  been  drawn  home  to  the 
fixed  engine ;  the  expense  and  time  of  double  cartage 
being,  moreover,  saved.  I  allude  to  this  system  more 
psrticularly,  because  my  object  will  be  to  show,  in  substi- 
cuting  steam  power  for  horse  labour,  as  great  a  dlminn- 
tion  of  the  latter  as  possible.  Returning  more  im- 
mediately to  the  subject  of  steam  power,  I  will  next 
notice  Mr.  Mechl's  Irrigation  by  steam.  Although  I  do 
not  bind  myself  to  all  that  gentleman's  theories,  I  can- 
not but  admire  the  determination  he  shows  not  to  be 
overcome  by  the  difficulties  he  has  met  with.  In  carrying 
his  principle  into  practice.  I  have  never  witnessed  his 
method  of  doing  it ;  but  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
whole  of  his  manure  Is  distributed  over  the  soil  by 
means  of  force>pump8,  with  an  air-pump  to  stir  up  the 
solid  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  that  it  may  go  off 
with  the  more  liquid  portion  at  the  top,  thus  savmg  a 
considerable  amount  of  carting  usually  done  by  horses. 
This  system  of  irrigation  appears,  from  Mr.  Morton's 
late  lecture  on  Italian  Rye  Grass,  to  be  adopted  in 
some  few  instances  in  Scotland,  and  with  very  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  how  far  it  will  answer  the  purpose  in  a  general 
way,  except  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  liquid  manure 
can  be  obtained,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  and  I  donbt 
if  (except  in  few  esses)  it  would  ever  repay  the  ootlay.re- 
quired  to  bring  it  practically  to  bear.  Mr.  Meehi  hu 
written  to  me  respecting  his  steam-engine  t  "My  steam- 
eugine  is  at  301bs.  preuure  per  inch,  and  70  revolutions 
per  minute,  of  six-horse  power ;  but  as  we  work  at  701bs. 
per  inch,  and  evaporate  70  gallons  of  waterper  hour^  we 
get  eleven-horse  power  out  of  her ;  she  works  a  pair  of 
four-feet-four-inch  mill  stones,  drives  the  chafTcutter, 
thrashiog  machine,  and  dressing  machine,  pumps  all  the 
water  for  the  live  stock,  works  a  pair  of  force-pumps 
for  irrigation,  twenty-inch  stroke,  and  six  inches  di- 
smeter,  throwing  100  gallons  per  minute;  a  linseed 
crusher  and  an  air  pnmp  are  also  depending  on  the  steam* 
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engine.  It  hM  been  in  lue  eight  yean,  and  ii  likely  to 
laat  many  more;  the  ooniamption  of  fiiel  is  10  cwt.  of 
eoal  per  diem  of  ten  working  hours :  without  it  we  should 
be  in  a  poor  predicament  "  Fowler's  drainiog  plough  is 
another  instance  of  the  practical  application  of  steam 
power  to  agricultural  purposes.  I  made  a  journey  into 
Hertfordshire,  about  two  months  since,  to  witness  its 
operation ;  and  I  feel  con? inced  from  what  I  there  saw, 
backed  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  briogiug  of  steam 
power  into  general  use  is  only  a  question  of  time.  I 
saw  there  an  eight-horse-power  engine,  made  by 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  drawing  not  less,  in  my 
opinion,  than  200  horse  power,  including  the  friction  of 
the  machine,  wire  rope,  &c.  The  engine  was  stationary 
at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  the  distance  which  it  ap> 
peered  capable  of  working  the  plough  at  the  further  end 
was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half-a-mile.  It  did  its  work  in 
a  most  practical  manner,  drawing  in  the  pipe  tiles,  and 
finishing  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  saw  it. 
There  are  instances  too  numerous  to  mention, 
in  which  landlords  do  a  great  amount  of  labour 
for  repairs,  &c.,  by  the  power  of  steam.  The  steward 
of  Lord  Willooghby  D'Eresby  writes  me  word : 
"The  engines  (the  same  which  draw  the  plough)  are 
used  for  thrashing  com,  grinding  clay,  &c.,  for 
making  bricks  and  tiles,  also  for  sawing  stones  by  sand 
and  water  in  the  stone  quarries,  drive  circular  and 
Tertical  saws  for  cutting  wood  for  all  purposes,  besides 
grinding  a  large  quantity  of  corn  into  flour  and  meal." 
1  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  subject  which  has  re- 
ference to  whatis  most  to  be  desired,  but  what  also  there 
is  no  question  is  the  most  difficult,  viz.,  the  ploughing  and 
cultivating  of  the  soil  by  iteam  power.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  at  different  times  to  accomplish  this 
hitherto  difficult  task.  As  long  ago  as  January,  1618, 
David  Ramsey,  a  page  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  ob- 
tained a  patent,  **  to  exercise  and  put  in  use  divers 
newe  apt  formea  or  kinds  of  engines  and  other  pfitable 
inven900B  as  well  to  plough  grounds  without  horse  or 
oxen,  and  to  make  fertile  as  well  barren  peats,  salt,  and 
sea  sands,  aa  inland  and  upland  grounds,  within  the 
realmes  of  England,  &c."  This,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  first  idea  of  ploughing  by  steam,  or  otherwise  than 
by  animal  power ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  proved  a 
failure,  as  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  its  effects. 
The  next  attempt  that  I  am  aware  of  was  made  by  a  Mr. 
George  Whitley,  who  invented  and  patented  an  engine, 
with  machinery  attached,  as  long  since  as  the  year  1837. 
The  engine  was  made  to  travel — as  you  may  tee  by  this 
drawing — and  it  requires  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering to  convince  any  one,  that  such  a  system  mu&t 
have  failed.  Mr.  Hannam,of  Burcot,  Oxfordshire,  has 
also  tried  the  steam-engine  for  ploughing ;  but  from 
what  I  can  learn,  without  success.  Lord  Willoughby 
D*Eresby,  has  been  somewhat  successful  with  his 
ploughs.  His  steward,  Mr.  Scott,  writes  me  word  : 
'*  We  now  use  three  ploughs  at  once,  and  they  work 
right  and  left-banded,  alternately ;  we  can  plough  in  eight 
hours,  about  four  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  about  35s. 
per  day,  Including  men's  wages,  fuel,  oil  for  engines, 
and  a   horse   and    watercart  to  convey  water  to  the 
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than     9a.    per    acre,     and   conaidering    that    Lord 
Willoughby  uses  two  engines,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
field,  wliich  must  be  a  great  expenae  aa  regards  fad 
(it  being  necessary  to  keep  up  two  firea,  whilst  only  ooe 
engine  at  a  time  ia  at  work),  if  the  land  is  well  ploogbed 
at  that  cost,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    Soine 
two  yeara  since,  I  had  Um  pleasure  of  seeing  the  eoginei 
at  work  on  Prince  Albert's  farm  at  Windsor,  and  I  thca 
thought  they  were  not  drawing  a  auffictent  quantity  of 
ploogha  according  to  the  power  of  the  engines.   Tvo 
plougha  were  rigidly  combined,  and  this  circumstance 
prevented  in  a  measure  their  making  auch  good  work  u 
they  might  otherwise  have  done.     It  appears  that  they 
have  now  altered  the  number  to  three,  and  I  am  iatist«i 
that  they  posaess  power  to  propel  seven  or  eight.  Lord 
Willoughby  haa  kindly  invited  me  to  see  his  ploughi  at 
work,  offering  to  put  them  on,  any  day  that  I  may 
appoint ;  but  I  have  been  so  pressed  for  time  ss  to  be 
obliged  to  decline  his  kind  offer,  or  I  probably  coald 
have  given  you  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings. The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  at  Yester,  in  Sootlind, 
haa  been  ploughing  by  ateam-power.    I  wrote  to  hit 
lordship  to  ask  if  he  would  allow  hia  steward  to  gite  me 
information  on  the  subject.    In  hia  reply  he  mut  con- 
descendingly gave  me  a  long  detailed  acoonnt  of  hii 
proceedings ;  from  which  I  gather  that  with  two  14- 
horse-power  engines  he  propels  two  ploughs  at  the  nte 
of  2i  milea  per  hour,  ploughing  the  immense  furrov 
each  of  14  to  15  inches  in  depth,  whilst  the  two  fnnoffi 
take  a  breadth  of  30  inchea,  or  15  inches  each.    The  soil 
is  generally  a  stiff  tenacioua  clay ;  ao  you  may  imagine 
the  immense  strain  of  two  such  furrows,  with  the  friction 
of  the  rope  going  at  the  rate  of  2 4  miles  per  hour !  Hii 
lordship  mentions  some  of  the  difficulties  he  hss  had  to 
contend  with;  amongst  which    are  atones,  pan,  and 
roots  of  trees,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  hii 
ploughing  to  the  depth  of  15  inches,  of  coarae  reoden 
him  the  more  liable  to  meet  with.     But  he  hai  over- 
come  these  obstructions  by  ploughing  with  horses  in  tbe 
localities  where  they  existed,  and  having  once  been 
aurmounted  the  difficulty  no  longer  exists.     Anotber 
objection  which  the  Marquis  describes  is,  the  veigbt  of 
the  engine,  and  the  friction  of  the  wire  rope  by  which  it 
is  drawn— a  aubject  which  I  will  further  allude  to,  u  1 
proceed.     Mr.  Usher,  of  Edinburgh,  who  hss  invented 
a  steam -plough  to  travel  over  the  aurface  of  the  soil  and 
plough  the  ground  by  a  rotary  motion,  states,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him:  «« The  drawbacks  1 
had  in  my  first  machine  were  want  of  steam-power  and 
too  much  weight.    The  first  of  these  I  have  obviated  in 
the  new  one  by  having  210  feet  of  beating  surface  intbe 
boiler,  against  130  feet  in  the  last  one,  which  gives  ox 
horses'  more  steam ;  and  the  latter  objection  T  think  vul 
be  entirely  overcome  by  thia  additional  power.   The 
work  done  I  think  is  nearly  perfect,  being  eiactly  such 
aa  C.  W.  Hoskyns  has  set  forth  so  vividly  in  the  little 
volume  '  Talpa,'  and  the  expense  per  acre  is  ahoat  one- 
third  of  the  cost  by  horses."    He  intends,  if  sll  gott  on 
well,  to  try  its  merits  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
show  at  Cariislc.    Mr.  Mechi,  too,  I  believe,  has  had  a 
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fioger  in  the  pie,  and  likewiie  in  his  pocket,  in  attempt- 
iog  this  desired  object ;  but,  I  believe,  without  tacoeBS. 
I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  individaala,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  who  have  made  any  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
land  by  steam-power,  and  have  given  you  what  infor- 
mation I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain.    I  will  now  add 
that  I,  myself,  have  been  studying  this  subject  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a 
very  different  implement  from  any  of  those  which  have 
been  before  described,  viz.,  ''a  ploughing  machine;" 
sod  so  satisfied  am  I  of  its  practicability  that  I  have 
taken  out  a  patent  for  the  invention.    When  I  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  putting  my  portable  engine  to  such  a 
purpose,  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  steam -ploughing  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  simple  4,  S,  or  6 
horse- power  engines,  which  are  generally  used  for  farm 
purposes.     I  likewise  discovered  that  such  an  engine 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  propel  from  three  to  six 
ploughs  at  a  tioae,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
inasmuch  as  my  engine  (one  of  5>horse-power),  which 
drove  a  strap  nearly  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  hour, 
by  reducing  the  speed  to  about  2  miles  per  hour  would 
increase  her  power  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  speed 
was  diminished.    The  advantages  appeared  to  me  to  be 
so  great  that  I  immediately  set  about  constructing  a 
machine,  to  be  driven  by  tlie  engine,  which  will  plough 
a  20-yard  land  without  moving,  and  draw  the  ploughs 
in  furrow  backwards,  as  well  as  to  her,  by  means  of  a 
pulley  fixed  ia  a  frame  at  the  other  end  of  the  field.     It 
will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  prove  to  all  practical  men, 
that  if  steam- ploughing  is  brought  about,  it  should  be 
done  by  the  same  engine  that  does  the  other  work  of 
the  farm  ;  and,  as  a  G-horse  engine  is  the  outside  power 
that  is  generally  required  for  that  work,  so  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  all  field  purposes.    Remember,  one 
of  the  difficulties  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  has  met  with 
is  the  weight  of  the  engine ;  and  Mr.  Usher  has  written 
to  the  same  effect.    And  again,  there  is  another  grand 
consideration,  viz.,  the  cost  of  the  engines,  more  espe- 
cially where  two  are  used,  which  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  most  farmers  to  meet  so  great  an  outlay.    I 
am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  what  amount  of 
ploughing  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  per  day ;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  with  a  6- horse-power  engine 
drif  ing  a  machine  I  am  now  about  to  make,  considerably 
lighter  than  the  one  1  have  tried,  I  shall  be  able  to  draw 
at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour,  from  four  to  six  ploughs 
at  once  at  the  ordinary  depth  which  is  plcughed  in  the 
west  of  England,  to  plough  both  to  and  from  the  engine, 
draw  out  the  spare  rope,  plough  from  10  to  20  yards 
iu  width  nithont  moving  the  engine ;  and  when  required 
to  move,  the  engine  shall  propel  both  herself  and  the 
Kachlne  on  to  the  next  land.     From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  power  of  the  machine  which  I  have  constructed, 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  might  be  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses.   For  instance,  if  I  had  had  sufficient  time,  I 
meant  to  have  used  it  to  grub  a  hedge-row  ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  with  the  engine  attached,  it  would  pull  up 
the  roota  in  the  same  manner  that  a  dentist  draws  teeth, 
i^^mely  by  means  of  the  leverage  of  the  instrument.   As 


far,  then,  sir,  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  observe,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  is,  or  will 
be  practicable  to  cultivate  the  bulk  of  the  soil  by  means 
of  steam-power,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  The  remainder  of 
the  question  which  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce  is, 
"  if  this  great  work  should  be  practical,  what  would  be 
its  natural  results?"  There  are  three  especial  objects 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  affirmed,  if  this  gigantie 
undertaking  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  the 
work  on  all  wet  soils  will  be  much  better  done,  as  the 
treading  of  the  horses  will  be  avoided ;  and  again,  with 
regard  to  a  wet  aeason,  when  the  farmers,  afraid  of 
getting  behind  with  their  work,  often  go  to  plough 
when  they  ought  not  to  do  so,  thereby  doing  as  much 
harm  as  good.  They  may  rest  satisfied  that,  when  the 
weather  holds  up,  their  steam  plough  will  do  one  and- 
a-half  or  two  days'  work  in  one,  not  requiring  to  go 
home  to  be  fed  and  groomed ;  and  moreover,  if  they 
should  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  in  the  wet,  they 
will  still  have  the  advantage  of  not  treading  with  horses. 
In  the  second  place,  I  will  allude  to  the  individual 
benefit  which  the  farmers  and  labourers  will  in  all  pro- 
bability derive  from  this  system.  The  farmers  would 
require  a  consideirably  less  amount  of  horse  power, 
which  is  always  a  sinking  fund ;  they  would  be  enabled 
to  do  their  work  at  the  best  seasons,  and  I  imagine  at 
considerably  less  cost.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at 
what  cost;  but  I  will  assume,  from  what  I  can  judge  of 
my  own  proceedings,  and  looking  forward  to  a  more 
perfect  system,  that  I  should  be  able  to  plough  six  acres 
per  day  of  nine  hours  with  a  six -horse  engine.  The  ex- 
penses, as  far  as  I  can  look  into  them,  from  the  number 
of  hands  required,  would  be  about  as  follows  : 


Da. 

6  cvt.  of  coal  ....  0 

Oil 0 

Water-cartiog  ....  0 

Engineer 0 

Steeriman 0 

Conductor 0 

4  men,  at  2s.  each  0 

2  stout  lads......  0 


s. 
6 
1 
2 
3 
8 
3 
8 
2 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Cr. 


By  plouflrhing  6  acres 
ofhnd.  at5s.  fid. 
per  acre 1 


£   s.    d. 


18    0 


18    6 
Wear  snd  tear,  16 
percent.  ......  0    i    6 

£1  13    0  £1  18    0 

If  these  figures  of  mine  at  all  approach  to  what  may 
hereafter  prove  a  fact,  it  will  require  but  little  argument 
to  convince  any  farmer  that  to  plough  or  cultivate  the 
land  for  5s.  fid.  per  acre  is  what  he  has  never  been  able 
to  do  before.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  more  machinery  and  ateam  power  are 
introduced,  the  better  will  be  their  position  in  society. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  power  will  displace  the  demand  for  manual 
labour ;  for  facts  prove  the  contrary.  Those  who  em- 
ploy the  greatest  amount  of  machinery  employ  likewise 
the  largest  number  of  hands.  Labourers  will,  indeed,  be 
required  to  make  a  better  useof  thetalents  they  are  blessed 
with.    They  must  brush  up  their  minds,  and  enlarge 
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tlieir  ideu.  For  tlie  better  work  which  they  are  enabled 
to  gtre  they  will  recselre  better  pay ;  and  If  they  prac- 
tise economy,  instead  of  spending  their  surplus  money 
at  the  alehouse,  their  families  will  be  better  educated, 
better  clothed,  and  better  fed.  There  is  still  another 
class  of  men  who  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
change — the  engineers  and  implement-makers,  owing 
to  the  number  of  engines  that  will  be  required  as  a 
substitute  for  horse  power.  Lastly,  I  shall  place  before 
you  a  statistical  account  of  the  immense  benefit  the 
nation  at  large  would  derive  from  the  practical  accom- 
plishment of  this  herculean  task.  Sereral  years  ago, 
Mr.  ConUng,  In  his  survey,  estimated  the  number  of 
cultivated  acres  in  Great  Britain  at  46,522,970,  and  the 
number  of  uncultivated  acres  at  15,000,000.  Now  we 
all  know  that  an  immense  number  of  acres  has 
been  broken  up  since— probably  a  million;  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  adding  to  Mr.  Couliog's 
estimate  of  cultivated  acres  less  than  half  a  million, 
vis.,  477,030,  which  will  make  47,000,000,  assuming 
that  that  number  is  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time. 
I  must  here  add,  that  Mr.  Couling  is  a  high  authority 
in  this  matter,  having  been  quoted  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  in  his  «  History  of  Europe"— by  Mr.  Porter, 
and  others.  The  next  conclusion  that  I  wish  to  arrive 
at  is  the  number  of  horses  necessary  to  cultivate  100 
acres.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  been  ot  opinion 
that  it  would  require  four.  I  have  asked  scores  of  prac- 
tical men,  and  they  all  agree  with  me  as  to  the  number 
required.  But  we  have  now  something  more  than  mere 
opinions— we  have  the  statistical  returns  made  by  1,100 
tenant-farmers  of  Scotland,  and  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  the  counties  of  Noifolk  and  Hampshire ; 
and  although  these  returns  cannot  be  considered  per- 
fect, yet  for  this  purpose  they  are  sufficient,  seeing  that 
as  far  as  the  returns  eztand,  the  number  of  horses  men- 
tioned represent  the  exact  number  kept  to  cultivate  the 
number  of  acres  returned.  The  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  have  made  a  return  from  1,100  tenant-farmers 
of  the  number  of  acres  they  occupy,  and  the  number  of 
horses  they  keep.  Tlie  return  gives,  to  3,431,485  acres 
of  cultivatad  land,  156,595  horses  employed.  This  is 
2,182  over  4^  for  every  100  acres;  and  as  the  Scotch 
acre  is  larger  than  our  own,  the  result  is  not  far  from 
what  I  have  stated.  The  county  of  Hants  has  returned 
003,219  cultivated  acres,  and  24,076  horses  kept  thereon, 
being  52  less  than  4  to  every  100  acres — also  corrobo- 
rating my  opinion.  The  county  of  Norfolk  returns 
621,833  cultivated  acres,  and  80,834  horses  to  work 
them,  being  5,462  over  and  above  the  number  before 
alluded  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  if  I  fix 
the  horse- power  necessary  to  cultivate  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  at  4  to  every  100  acres,  I  cannot  be  far  wrong ; 
and,  taking  the  number  of  cultivatad  acres  before  stated 
at  47,000,000,  and  multiplying  them  by  4  to  every  100, 
I  arrive  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,880,000  horses 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  soil !  If  I  multiply 
the  number  by  80,  the  probable  average  ralue  of  each 
horse,  it  will  give  the  astounding  sum  of  £56,400,000 ! 
Now,  as  to  the  annual  cost  to  maintain  this  number  of 
horses.    They  oannot»  in  my  opinion^  taking  the  prioea 


of  the  past  year,  be  kept  for  a  less  ram  than  £30  eieh, 
to  which  must  be  added  £5  per  horse  for  casasltlei 
(depreciation),  wear  and  tear,  shoeing,  and  bsrnen. 
There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  cost  of  maiotaiBiDg 
a  horse  for  a  twelvemonth,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  oat 
of  a  hundred  it  is  all  assumed.      By  not  reckoaio; 
strictly  everything  horses  consume,  people  are  led  to 
suppose  that  they  can  be  kept  for  a  less  sum  than  I  ham 
named  ;  but  where  a  regular  account  ia  kept  the  eaie  ii 
dilTerent .     I  can  mention  an  ioatance  of  a  gentleman  wbo 
is  present  (^Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bedfordshire),  who  is  noted 
for  the  admirable  accounta  which  he  keeps,  and  who  bu 
writtan  to  me  to  the  effect  that  his  horses  cost  him,  witk 
com  at  the  present  price,  not  less  than  14s.  per  week, or 
£36  8s.  per  snnum,  besides  caaualties,  wear  and  tear, 
&c.    I  do  not  take  his  figures,  because  I  think  the  balk  of 
the  horses  alluded  to  are  not  kept  so  well  as  his;  batitii 
a  question  whether  such  keeping  is  not  the  ebeapcit 
in  the  long  run.     Reckoning,  therefore,  the  nabtenaooe 
of  each  horse  at  £30,  the  annual  amount  is  the  same  u 
the  cost  price  before  mentioned,  vix.,  £56,400,000! 
It  has  likewise  been  asserted  by  oar  friend  Mr.  Biker 
and  others,  that  the  horaes  consume  from  a  fifth  to  i 
fourth  of   the  whole  produce  of   the  soil.     It  aov 
remains  to  consider  what  portion  of  this  horse-power 
could  be  dispensed  with,  provided    steam  coold  be 
applied  as  a  substitute?    If  the  bulk  of  the  soil  eoald 
be  tilled  by  steam,  I  am  inclined  to  think  half  the  honei 
might  be  spared,  by  stacking  the  com  in  harvest  where 
it  grew,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  ny 
remarks ;  but,  as  I  wish  to  keep  vrithin  bounds,  I  will 
only  take  a  third,  which  would  amount  to  the  number 
of  626,666  and  a  fraction,  and  then  the  annual  coK of 
maintaining  them  would  be  £18,800,000,  which  would 
be  saved,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  bat  to  the  kingdom  it 
large,  inasmuch  as  the  food  previously  consumed  might 
and  would  be  turned  to  a  better  account.    I  have  been 
often  aeked,  **  If  you  do  away  widi  your  honei,  what 
will  you  do  for  manure  ?"    The  question  might  ss  weH 
be  put,  *'  What  will  you  do  with  the  food  the  horses  would 
consume  ?  "  As  this  is  the  last  and  most  interestiog  part  of 
this  question,  let  me  state,  though  I  shall  probably  astoniik 
some  of  my  hearers  in  doing  so,  the  amount  of  animil 
food  which  could  be  produced  with  the  farm  prodnoe  tbsi 
saved.   It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  calcnhtion,  that  by 
dispensing  with  one*third  of  the  horse  power  neeeiiary 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  a  saving  in  com  and  fodder  wosid 
be  eflfected  to  the  amount  of  £18.800,000.    New,  if  I 
take  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  at  7d.  per  lb.,  or  4f. 
8d.  per  stone  of  81bs.,  the  food  so  rescued  from  eon- 
sumption  by  the  horses  would  produce,  assuming  tbit 
they  would  not  be  fed  at  a  loss,  80,671,500  ttosei 
of  meat ;  or  805,715  oxen,  of  100  stones  eseb;  or 
8,057,150  fat  sheep,  of  10  stones  each.    Sacb.  Sir, 
would   be    the    result  if  this    desirable  object  were 
practically    carried    out ;     and   in    concluding  tbeie 
remarks,  I  will  add,  that  as  the  almightly  DlipoK^  <^ 
eventa  has  intrasted  to  ^r  care  the  task  of  providini 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  our  countrymen,  so  itiioor 
duty,  seeing  that  He  has  placed  under  the  control  o( 
man  sneh  a  glgantie  poiwr,  and  filled  the  bowdi  of  tbe 
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earth  wttk  a  OMleriml  to  gentnti  the  nune,  with  thankfal 
iiid  gratefnl  betrtt  to  ue  our  but  endeaYoori  that,  with 
his  biattiog,  '<  tho  ▼aUe7i"-^ye  I  and  the  httli  alio— 
**ihaU  itaiid  ao  thick  with  eora  that  they  fball  Itugh 
iod  ting." 

Mr<  SiDNBT  oKpreved  diaappointmeat  at  Mr.  WiU 
liims  not  having  prodaoed  a  model  of  hie  proposed 
ploagh,  and  after  making  some  general  remar ka  npon 
the  qoeation  on  the  card,  was  ancceeded  bj 

Mr.  Mbchx,  who  aaid  that  last  year  he  reoeifed  an 
iDTllation  from  Lord  Willonghby  D'Breaby  to  vialt  his 
Ikna,  and  whilst  stopping  there  inspected  minutely  the 
operations  of  the  ploughs.  He  there  saw  two  steam, 
engines,  one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  field,  drawing 
alternately  three  ploughs  fixed  in  a  frame.  Those 
ploughs  were  constructed  on  Lococke's  principle,  so 
that  the  breaks  could  be  shifted,  and  the  plough  worked 
backward  or  forward  aa  required.  On  letel  land  there 
eoflld  be  no  doubt  that  theae  operationa  were  perfectly 
BQccessfol ;  and  aa  to  cost,  so  far  as  he  could  discover, 
it  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Williama  and  reported  by  Lord  D'Eresby  him- 
self.  But  there  was  one  material  objection  wherever  a 
field  happened  to  have  an  elevation,  and  that  objection 
aroee  not  from  the  plougha,  but  from  the  form  of  the 
eagioea.  Tlmy  had  all  horisoatal  tubea,  and  the  mo- 
Bent  they  were  off  level  ground  a  part  of  the  tubea 
woald  of  course  be  without  water,  and  liable  to  be  burnt 
OQt.  The  leault  waa  that  in  the  field  in  which  he  aaw  them 
opeiatiog  the  parts  on  the  slope  could  not  be  ploughed. 
If  vertical  boilera  could  be  used,  that  difficulty  might  be 
overoome;  but,  unfortunately,  saocess  in  this  respect 
bad  not  yet  been  attahied.  Aa  to  hia  (Mr.  Meebi'a) 
acqatiDtanoc  with  ateam-power,  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Romaine'a  engine  would  have  succeeded,  and  be  bad 
■pent  some  money  in  making  one ;  but  npon  trying  it 
be  found  that  there  was  too  much  philosophy  to  begin 
with.  The  revolving  wheels  performed  240  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  the  earth  and  atonea  were  made  to  fiy 
hi  ali  direotiona ;  but  in  the  proceaa  an  amount  of  power 
was  eonaumed  which  waa  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  land  moved.  There  was  not  time  for  the 
prongs  to  got  into  the  ground ;  and  he  really  thought 
that  with  fifteen  revolutiona  a  minute  he  should  have 
done  better  than  with  240  (Hear,  hear).  How  far  the 
angine  would  have  the  power  of  propelling  itself  be  wss 
anable  to  prove,  becauae  he  adopted  an  improved  ayatem 
of  boiler ;  and  in  order  to  get  over  the  hills,  the  tubea 
were  made  vertical  inatead  of  horixontal ;  but  with  the 
higb-preaaure  the  first  attempt  sent  the  water  and  ateam 
in  a  shower  out  of  the  boiler  over  the  horaea  (a  laogh). 
The  boiler  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  hori- 
■OQtal  form  would,  when  the  tubes  were  placed  verti- 
cally, throw  out  the  water  with  the  ateam,  and  aeon 
beoome  emptied.  Hia  experiment  failed,  therefore, 
beeauie  there  was  too  much  philosophy,  and  too  little 
steam  (another  laugh)  ;  and  he  did  not  continue  it,  in- 
aamuch  as  it  would  have  required  both  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  an  enormous  outlay  of  cspital ;  and  it 
wu  certainly  not  hia  wiah  to  spend  another  £500  upon 
i^     He  had  heard,  howeveri  that  Mr*  Romaine  had 


since  made  some  ezperimanto  in  Canada  tiiat  wore  no- 
cessfal ;  but  with  moat  new  inventions  they  might  anti- 
cipate failure  at  the  outseti  and  they  must  be  content  if 
they  advsnoed  towards  perfection  by  slow  degrees  (Hear« 
hear).  He  had  seen  the  model  of  Mr.  Usher's  steam* 
cultivator,  and  he  had  a  strong  opinion  that,  on  account 
of  ite  slow  motion,  it  would  effect  the  object  which  Prof. 
Wilson  had  so  well  described— the  perfect  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Cultivated  lend  wu  not  like  a  common  road. 
An  engine  on  common  road  was  designed  to  move  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  its  tendency  was  of  course  to  destroy 
the  road — an  effect  which  it  wu  desirable  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible.  But  in  agricultural  operations  the  very 
thing  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  destroy  the  land,  and 
break  up  the  aoil)  and  the  very  act  of  getting  a  lever* 
age  on  the  aoil  waa  a  means  of  propulsion,  prof  ided  only 
there  was  the  requisite  power  in  the  engine.  He  was 
not  in  a  position  to  stote  which  would  be  best ;  but  it 
struck  him,  if  they  could  get  the  engine  to  go  with  the 
plough,  that  that  would  be  by  far  the  best  way. 

A  MsMBin :  Yon  will  never  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams  X  Never. 

Mr.  Mao  HI :  It  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Usher,  for  he  had  not  only  ploughed  his  land,  but  his 
engine  had  come  back  over  the  same  land,  and  ploughed 
it  sgain.  That  experiment  had  been  well  recorded,  and 
a  long  paper  apeaking  favourably  of  it  had  been  read  by 
Profeaaor  Wilson,  who  now  occupied  the  chair  of  agri* 
culture  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Uaher  waa,  he  underatood, 
to  appear  at  Carliale  next  July,  and  he  wished  him 
Bucceaa,  for  that  gentleman  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  npon  hia  experimente ;  and  if  it  were  necetaary, 
he  (Mr.  Mechi)  ahould  be  glad  to  contribute  towarda 
forwarding  the  model  to  the  ahow.  One  very  uaefnl  in- 
vention he  obaerved  on  Lord  Willonghby  D'Ereaby'a 
farm .  Finding  that  hia  cbaina  almoat  alwaya  broke  from 
the  concussion  of  iron  with  iron,  his  lordship  provided  a 
remedy  by  the  introduction  of  a  thick  collar  of  vuU 
canised  Indian  rubber,  which  acted  as  a  spring,  received 
the  blows,  snd  enabled  the  operation  to  be  performed 
satisfactorily.  He  also  saw  there  two  portable  steam- 
engines,  which  were  better  than  any  he  had  ever  seen 
exhibited  at  the  agricultural  ahows.  These  were  made 
at  the  worka  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  on  the 
true  principle  of  economising  fuel.  The  steam  wu  cut 
off  at  a  third.  They  had  three  pistons  and  cylinders ; 
were  used  expansively ;  worked  at  high  pressure,  801bs. 
to  the  inch ;  and  altogether  consumed  much  less  ftiel, 
with  a  far  greater  power,  than  any  he  had  ever  aeen  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Sbowa.  One  of  them  had  eight 
vertical  saws  cutting  through  an  immense  log  of  elm, 
which  was  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter.  He  expected 
to  have  seen  a  Urge  engine ;  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  that  It  was  the  porteble  engine  from  California, 
which  gentlemen  might  have  observed  at  the  Oreat  Ex- 
hibition of  1 8&1 .  With  regard  to  fixed  engines,  he  knew 
not  what  might  ultimately  be  done  by  them.  At  the 
extensive  manuiactory  of  Mr.  Sslt,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  the  extent  of  shafting  would  reach  two  inches ; 
which  proved  that  the  time  might  come  when  the  small 
ft  nonnt  of  friction  which  arose  from  fixed  shafting  might 
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CMTy  the  fannera'  ideac  m»eh  farther  thin  they  had  yet 
gone  upon  the  labject  of  working  by  meani  of  eteam- 
power.  The  friction  ariaing  from  ihaftiog  waa  very 
amall  when  properly  attended  to,  and  aa  640  aqoare 
acres  were  only  a  square  mile,  if  the  farmery  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  that  farm,  then  the  extremities  of  the 
farm  would  be  only  half  a  mile  distant ;  thus  it  became 
a  question  of  importance  to  what  extent  shafting  or 
pulleys  with  fixed  engines  might  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cttltiTstion  (Hear,  hear).  Lord  W.  D'Eresby 
had  certainly  succeeded  in  ploughing  the  land,  where  it 
was  level,  at  an  economical  rate. 

Mr.  R.  Bakba  thought  the  subject  was  one  which 
hardly  came  within  the  province  of  farmers ;  but  it  struck 
him  that  there  were  difficulties  in  applying  steam  to 
agricultural  purposes  that  did  not  present  themselves  in 
applying  it  to  any  other  processes.  The  farmer  would 
have  to  employ  steam-power  upon  a  certain  space  for 
only  a  limited  time ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  constant 
repetition  of  moving  and  adjusting  that  power,  and  this 
was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  matter.  If  ever  it  was 
accomplished,  it  must  be  by  some  mode  of  applying  the 
power  to  move  the  engine  readily  to  the  point  whence  it 
was  to  operate.  He  had  never  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  steam-engine  should  operate  over  a  very  large  space 
of  lend  at  one  time ;  but  rather  that  it  should  be  kept  to 
a  certain  limit,  within  which  it  would  work  with  advan- 
tage :  consequently  a  large  enclosure  would  require  to 
be  worked  in  portions,  rather  than  in  the  whole  of  its 
extent  at  once.  In  that  case  the  engine  ought  to  move 
in  a  transverse  direction  acroas  the  field  on  a  tramway  ; 
the  rails  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  might  be  taken  up 
and  laid  down  again  as  the  engine  was  moved  forward. 
Where  great  resistance  wua  offered,  a  slow  action  was 
obviously  preferable.  For  instance,  the  cutting  of  iron 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  analogous  to  the  operation  of 
cutting  a  stiff  and  tenacious  soil  to  any  depth.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  power  should  therefore  be  slow  and  coU' 
tinuous ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous in  point  of  utility  and  advantage,  that  the 
engine,  when  fixed,  should  move  a  large  number  of  cut- 
ting implementa  or  ploughs  slowly,  than  that  it  should 
work  quickly,  and  move  a  plough  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Mr.  Williams's  plan,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  Smithfield 
Show,  with  three  ploughs  in  continuous  succession, 
seemed  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  An  engine 
that  would  move  three  ploughs  at  once  would  move  six, 
nine,  or  twelve,  provided  only  the  power  employed  was 
sufficient.  Thus,  when  once  the  engine  was  fixed  it 
would  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  removal ;  but  the  motive  power  must  be  con- 
trary to  that  which  was  produced  in  a  locomotive  engine. 
The  latter  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  itself 
in  a  straight  direction.  The  operations  of  an  engine 
used  for  cultivating  the  land  must  be  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  which  the  engine  would  be 
propelled,  so  that  to  move  it  on  the  tramway  must  be 
effected  by  horse  power,  or  a  power  independent  of  the 
engine  itself.  When  he  saw  the  various  processes  that 
were  accomplished  by  steam  in  large  manufactories,  he 
•could  not  imagine  that  the  mere  taming  over  the  land 


aix  or  eight  inebei  in  depth  praaented  inaapefsble  aw- 
chanical  difficulties.  If  there  were  a  mechaniesl  diificolty 
at  all,  it  was  simply  in  the  placing  of  the  engines.  The 
main  object  to  be  attained  was  eoonomy,  and  if  the  en- 
gine could  not  be  placed  so  as  to  plough  the  land  st  i 
cheaper  rate  than  with  horses,  there  would  be  no  benefit, 
because,  setting  aaide  the  operations  of  the  qpade,  then 
waa  no  system  by  which  the  land  could  be  cultivated  lo 
well  aa  by  the  plough  and  its  adjuncts.  Tbroogbout  a 
long  period  the  plough  had  undergone  great  improve- 
ments, and  it  must  take  a  long  time  to  produce  a  iteam- 
engine  which  would  do  the  work  better  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  plough.  The  chief  result  he  snticipated 
from  the  present  discussion  waa  that  the  hints  whidi 
were  dropped  as  to  the  sort  of  article  required  might  be 
seixed  and  acted  upon  by  the  mechanic ;  bearing  in  miod 
that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  waa  economy,  and 
that,  if  they  could  not  produce  a  steam  power  to  plongh 
the  land  at  a  far  less  cost  than  the  keep  of  hones,  any- 
thing else  would  be  useless  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MooRB  said,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  expenw 
of  producing  food  in  this  country  was  the  keep  ofhortei; 
and  if  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil  could  be  carried  on 
without  that  expense,  the  agrieultnriata  of  England 
would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  pro* 
dnce.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  naing  the  loeomo- 
tive  engine  were  the  weight  of  the  engine  itself,  the 
weight  of  the  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  fuel.  Iheie 
exhausted  the  power  of  the  engine  so  aa  to  counteract  is 
a  great  measure  ita  efficiency  for  cultivation ;  bat  he 
believed  the  time  waa  not  hr  disUnt  when  a  stationary 
engine  on  any  part  of  a  farm  might  be  made  to  trans- 
mit ita  power  to  any  field  on  the  farm  with  preciBOS 
and  eoonomy. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  (Bedford)  regretted  bebg  called 
upon,  as  he  had  not  intended  to  take  any  part  in  thk 
discussion.  He  came  for  information,  and  to  learn  the 
**  doom  of  the  plough  *' — at  least,  so  far  u  the  imple- 
ments now  in  use  are  concerned;  but  he  eonfeued 
that  he  was  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  hoir  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  can  be  effected  by  steam-power, 
that  is,  as  to  how  it  can  be  done  economically  aad 
efficiently ;  for  there  is  no  engineering  impossibility  ia 
the  way.  Any  sanguine  gentleman  may  have  100  acres, 
or  any  quantity,  ploughed  by  ateam  if  he  will  only  pif 
for  it.  Engineers  could  be  found  also,  if  an  order 
were  given  and  payment  guaranteed,  who  would  lOon 
accomplish  the  work.  There  could  be  no  qnestioo  ai 
to  the  desirability  of  employing  steam-power  to  the 
tillage  of  the  land,  and  any  practical  method  of  ip- 
plying  thia  powerful  agent  would  be  the  greatest  boos 
to  agriculture ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so,  st 
present,  we  appeared  to  be  totally  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Mechi 
has  aUuded  to  the  success  of  Lord  Willoughby  D'Ereiby's 
experiments  in  steam -ploughing,  and,  lest  the  public 
should  be  misled  by  the  statements  made  to-nigbt,  be 
(Mr.  Howard)  would  just  say,  that  he  had  seen  the  ploeg^ 
operation  at  Lord  Willoughby's,  and  the  clab  would 
judge  of  the  *'  success*'  when  they  hesrd,  that  to  ploofib 
four  acres  per  day  required  two  portable  stessS'Sogioef 
with  doable  cylinders  of  26  or  2d.hone  power  eschi 
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six  meo,  and  a  horie  and  cart  to  fetch  water  and  fael. 
With  all  these  to  pay  for,  It  was  difficult  to  oonceiTC  how 
the  cost  of  ploughing  could  be  so  little  as  that  qaoted  thia 
CTening  ;  he  himaelf  had  made  a  calcnlation  at  the  time, 
that  the  expense  waa  more  than  a  pound  per  acre. 
This  calcnlation  was  based  upon  four  acres  per  day, 
which,  he  was  told,  was  abont  the  quantity  that  could  be 
done  If  no  breakages  occurred ;  and  accidents,  he  learned, 
were  the  mle,  and  not  the  exception.  He  should  not 
hare  alluded  to  this  subject  had  it  not  been  put  forward 
as  a  anccesaful  experiment,  and  hoped  hia  remarks  would 
not  discourage  Mr.  Williams  in  his  praiseworthy  at- 
tempta.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  it  impro- 
bable that:  steam  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cul- 
tivaUon  of  the  land ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  its  ap- 
plication was  merely  a  matter  of  time,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Mkcht  :  There  roust  be  some  mistake  about 
what  you  say  as  to  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby's 
farm,  for  Mr.  Williama  haa  read  a  report  from  Mr. 
Scott,  his  intelligent  manager,  which  states  the  exact 
cost  per  acre. 

Mr.  Williams  :  Yes,  that  it  was  less  than  9s.  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Mbchi  had  asked  the  man  who  was  dfiiing  one 
of  the  engines,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  8s.  an  acre ; 
and  certainly  the  engines  could  not  haye  been  of  28- 
horse  power. 

Mr.  Howard  knew  that  they  were  douMe  cylinder 
enginea  of  28-horse  power  each,  manufactured  by 
Couch. 

Mr.  Williams  :  They  were  described  to  me  as  28- 
horse  power. 

Mr.  Howard  would  kaye  the  meeting  to  judge,  then, 
whether  two  28-horie  power  engines  could  be  driren  for 
8s.  a  day. 

Mr.  Mscni :  That  depends  very  much  upon  how 
they  are  driven. 

Mr.  Howard  had  made  a  calculation,  and,  sinking 
the  interest  on  the  money,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cost  was,  at  least,  £l  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  said  that  all  mechanics  would 
t«:ll  them  that  the  fixed  engine  waa  the  best  ma- 
chine. He  himself  made  use  of  it,  and  was  daily 
and  hourly  watching  its  operations.  In  thrashing  his 
com  he  never  speculated,  but  thrashed  it  iis  it  was 
wanted ;  and  be  could  thrash  out  thirty  quarters  in  a 
forenoon,  cut  the  chaff  in  the  afternoon,  and  grind  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  a  very  moderate  ex* 
pense.  He  did  not  mean  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
ploughing  of  the  land,  but  be  waa  not  prepared 
to  detract  from  the  adyantages  of  the  plough,  and  give 
greater  credit  to  the  cultiyation  by  steam.  Under  the 
improved  system  in  operation  on  his  farm,  he  made  use 
of  the  plough  very  little ;  and  by  adopting  that  system, 
they  might  plough  in  the  autumn  nine  or  ten  inches  deep 
with  one  of  Busby's,  Howard's,  or  Ransome's  large 
ploughs,  and  they  would  not  want  to  touch  the  land 
H^n,  The  ploughing  on  the  land  waa  a  very  small  por- 
^^  of  the  coltifation.     Last  autumn  he  ploughed  hia 


land,  and  it  required  nothing  more  than  the  roller  and 
the  harrow. 

Mr.  Spearing  said  that  in  discussing  the  appli* 
cability  of  steam-power  to  agricultural  purposes,  they 
should  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  expense  at  which  it  waa 
to  be  worked  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  case  of  light  land, 
he  could  not  conceiye  that  ploughing  by  steam  could  be 
done  at  much  less  cost  than  ploughing  with  horse  power. 
He  would  suppose  that  he  had  to  plough  an  acre  of  light 
land  with  horse  power.  The  keep  of  two  horses,  at  It. 
9d.  a  day,  would  of  course  be  Ss.  6d.  ;  and  one  man, 
whose  wages  were  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  a  day,  would  plough 
the  acre  within  the  day.  This  gare  an  expense  of  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5  j.  an  acre.  Mr.  Williams,  indeed,  reckoned 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  £b  a  year  on  a  horse.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  that  under  good  management 
no  such  loss  would  be  incurred ;  and  keeping  in  view 
the  question  of  profit,  he  waa  inclined  to  rest  contented 
with  horse-power. 

Mr.  Thomas  thoaght  great  credit  was  doe  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  the  untiring  energy  which  he  had  displayed 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  With  respect  to  the  rela- 
tiye  advantages  of  fixed  or  portable  engines  for  bam 
work,  he  had  supposed  that  two  years  ago  the  club  were 
almost  unanimously  of  opinion  that  for  all  such  work 
fixed  engines  were  by  far  the  most  economical.  The  re- 
ports from  East  Lothian,  which  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  model  farming  district,  all  supported  that 
view ;  and  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  a  yaluable  paper  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  had,  he 
thought,  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  He  ( M  r.  Thomas) 
hoped  they  would  never  get  into  the  habit  of  using  port- 
able pig-styes,  and  similar  contrivances  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
such  a  practice  were  to  prevail,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  asking  landlords  to  build  good  homesteads  ? 
(Hear,  hear).  If  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Williama 
were  th^  most  profitable  one,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  farm-buildings.  With  regard  to  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  ploughing,  he  waa  inclined  to  leave  that 
matter  at  present  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  appeared  aan- 
guine  aa  to  the  result ;  and  the  more  so  because  in  a 
paper  which  he  introduced  some  time  ago,  having  re- 
ference to  the  employment  of  farm-labourers,  he  ob* 
served  that  the  best  mode  of  promoting  their  employ- 
ment was,  not  to  wriggle  along  on  the  old  jog-  trot 
system,  but  to  aim  at  introducing  improvemfuts,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  as  large  a  growth  of  com  as 
possible,  and  that  it  might  be  disposed  of  to  the  public 
at  a  cheap  rate.  Therefore,  he  heartily  wished  Mr. 
Williams  success.  He  believed  that,  in  the  calculations 
which  he  made  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  horses,  he 
waa  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  There  was  no 
part  of  his  expenditure  which  he  paid  so  unwillingly  as 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  keep  of  his  horses. 
Every  shilling  expended  upon  horses  for  work  that 
could  be  done  aa  cheaply  by  steam  was  lost  to  the 
country.  It  might,  he  thought,  be  laid  down  aa  an 
axiom  that  whatever  could  be  done  as  well  and  aa 
cheaply  by  horses  aa  by  men,  should  be  done  by  horses ; 
but  that,  if  it  oould  be  done  equally  well  and  cheaper 
by  steam,  it  ahould  in  that  case  be  done  by  steam. 
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Mr.  Williams,  ia  reply,  Mid  tome  difappointment 
had  been  expressed  becanie  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a 
model  of  his  steam  plough.  The  explanation  was,  that  he 
had  only  taken  out  his  patent  that  daf ,  and  that  he  should 
have  exhibited  some  want  of  caution  had  he  displayed  its 
properties  so  early  (laughter).  Hehad  long  been  convinced 
that  if  ever  such  an  invention  was  to  be  brought  to  bear 
practically,  it  was  more  likely  to  be  done  by  a  farmer 
than  by  an  engineer.  In  dealing  with  the  matter,  he  had 
laid  down  three  problems  for  his  own  solution — first, 
could  he  do  the  thing  at  allf  secondly,  could  he  do  it 
well?  thirdly,  could  he  do  it  profitoblyf  and  onesch 
point  he  was  ultimately  satisfied.  He  believed  that  with 
six-horse  power  he  should  be  able  to  draw  from  four  to 
six  ploughs  at  the  depth  at  which  ploughing  was  done  in 
his  own  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  the  power  itself,  but 
the  application  of  it,  which  bad  hitherto  been  the  great 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  in  his  mode  of  applying  the  power 
that  he  placed  his  hopes  of  success.  When  he  had 
brought  the  machine  into  operation  he  would  take  care 
to  make  it  public,  and  such  was  its  simpUcy  that  he 


thought  it  might  be  pnetieilly  appUed  to  all  kindi  of 
soil,  a  certain  degree  of  inclfaatfam  betng  an  sdvsnt^e. 
As  regarded  Mr.  Thomaa's  objcotton  to  portable  pif. 
styes  and  similar  contrivanoes,  namely,  that  such  tkiB|i 
would  prevent  landlords  from  erecting  proper  home- 
steads, he  would  simply  remark  thai  what  he  simed  it 
was  simply  to  provide  for  eases  in  whieh  landkirds  iwlsd 
to  meet  the  just  requiremenU  of  their  tenants  m  thst 
respect. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Fftyney  seoonded  by  Bfr. 
Mechi,  it  was  resolved, 

"  That  this  meeting  expicssce  its  conviction  of  the  beecfiti 
that  would  Bocme  to  agricolture  by  the  introdnetioo  of  la; 
iavention  by  which  the  land  of  thii  country  eooU  be  ecooa- 
micelly  end  efficiently  celtiTatcd  by  eteam-power;  hot  it 
present  the  dob  ie  not  eufficiently  informed  npon  the  nbjeet 
to  reeommend  any  ptrticnlar  method." 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Williams,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  ehainosa. 


CUMBERED     GROUND. 


FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  adult  class  usually  closed  its  labours  in 
March,  for  the  summer  months ;  but  whenever  he 
could  manage  it,  Mr.  S.  kept  up  his  influence  with 
its  members^  and  particularly  with  the  lads,  and 
such  as  were  of  unstable  character.  From  some 
he  was  too  distant  to  have  any  intercourse  during 
the  long  recess;  but  he  accustomed  himself  to 
look  in,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  cottages^  of  such 
as  were  within  reach.  He  would  correct  a  sum 
here,  he  would  explain  a  passage  there;  everywhere 
he  would  stimulate  his  scholars  to  persevere,  put- 
ting before  them,  when  apt  to  be  discouraged,  the 
bright  examples  of  many  of  the  greatest  men  who 
now  adorn  the  highest  offices  of  trust  in  the  king- 
dom. Nor  did  he  stop  here.  Many  of  the  poor 
take  a  pride  in  their  gardens ;  and  he  often  sup- 
plied flower-seeds  and  roots  from  his  own,  or  gave 
them  new  notions  about  the  improved  methods  of 
cultivating  vegetables.  The  garden  inspection  often 
gave  opportunities  for  talking  with  the  parents 
about  the  training  of  their  children,  the  conduct  of 
the  household,  and  a  multitude  of  small  matters  in 
which  Mr.  S.  could  give  good  and  practical  advice. 
Many  a  poor  fellow — ^burdened  by  debt  contracted 
during  family  sickness,  or  accident.  See,  which  had 
hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  him,  depressing  his 
spirits  for  years — has  unbosomed  his  distress  to 
my  friend,  and  found  in  him  a  true  sympathiser. 
In  some  cases  he  has  become  simply  the  banker  of 
such  a  one»  taking  cbarge  of  a  weekly  sbiUing ;  or 


he  has  perhaps,  now  and  then«  in  cases  of  great 
distress,  put  a  shilling  to  every  Ave  or  ten  placw 
in  his  hands.  But  he  has  told  me  that  he  did  not 
often  relieve  in  this  latter  way,  namely,  with  money. 
He  objected  to  it  on  principle.  He  was  not  amongtt 
those  who  so  lowly  esteem  the  poor  as  to  say  tfaey 
care  only  for  what  they  can  get.  And  have  you 
ever,  good  reader,  considered  the  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  material  of  benevolence  and  the 
morale  of  benevolence  ?  If  you  cannot  diKOver  it, 
the  recipients  of  your  charity  are  not  at  a  losi  to 
discern  your  motive,  or  to  put  a  just  value  on  your 
gift.  Try  a  copious  distribution  of  the  mteri(i* 
against  the  simple  affection  of  benevolence,  and  see 
under  which  system  you  will  be  most  sincerely 
welcomed  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  However 
much  the  passion  for  gold  and  silver  has  increasedi 
and  does  pervade  our  world,  still  the  charm  of 
simple  kindness --even  where  it  has  nothing  to 
bestow  but  a  soothing  word — ^is  not  nnfelt}  and 
good-will,  though  unaccompaniad  by  wealth,  c>n 
spread  a  higher  and  more  permanent  feliei^ 
amongst  the  poorest  vicinities  than  ever  weattB 
can,  in  all  its  profusion,  unaccompanied  with  good* 
will. 

Well,  this  kindly  interchange  of  feeling  between 
Mr.  S.  and  his  cottagers  increased  bis  influence, 
and  constituted  him,  in  time,  the  centre  of  attrac' 
lion  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

About  this  period,  be  established  a  ericket  ck»' 
All  parties  entered  into  the  propottl  yvrfre^^f* 
they  lubscribed  for  a  ball,  bats,  wd  vickiti^ 
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according  to  their  means.  A  spot  of  level  ground 
in  one  of  the  pastures  was  assigned  for  their  use  ; 
this  was  rolled  down,  and  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment was  chosen  to  superintend  the  sport.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  clnh,  playing  four  evenings 
a  week ;  but  subsequently  the  boys  separated  from 
the  adults,  and  played  on  alternate  evenings,  so 
that  the  ground  was  always  in  use.  This  recreation 
became  exceedingly  popular;  it  tended  to  keep 
many  young  men  and  boys  from  vicious  pursuits 
they  would  otherwise  have  followed,  and  it  brought 
many  additions  to  the  adult  school,  for  this  club  was 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  school.  Grand 
matches  were  played  between  these  two  rival  parties 
in  time ;  and  each  on  the  winning  side  received  a 
book  with  his  score  written  beneath  his  name  on 
the  fly-leaf. 

Mr.  S.,  as  frequently  as  he  could,  used  to  play 
with  the  men,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  some 
remarks  upon  the  effects  of  this  part  of  his  system 
upon  those  concerned.  "  We  hear  a  good  deal," 
said  he,  "about  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  kindly 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed ;  but  how 
18  this  to  be  eflTected  unless  the  employer  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  encourage  it  ?  Master  and  man  are 
both  too  busy  during  the  hours  of  business  to  have 
time  for  gossiping,  and  after  their  work  is  done  the 
men  go  to  their  homes,  and  would  see  and  know 
no  more  of  their  master  till  the  next  day,  did  he 
not  design  otherwise.  Now,  this  simple  and  inno- 
cent expedient  of  the  cricket  club  has  brought  me 
into  close  contact  with  many  a  young  man  I  should 
never  else  have  known,  and  with  whom  I  am  upon 
terms  of  true  and  deep  personal  friendship." 
"  Once,"  said  Mr.  S.,  on  another  occasion — "  once 
get  well  thrown  in  with  them,  with  a  conviction  on 
their  part  that  yon  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
wishing  their  good,  and  the  better  educated  and 
more  formed  mind  is  quite'certain  to  get  very  great 
influence  for  good  over  the  less  educated  and  less 
formed  one ;  and  this  influence  once  obtained  goes 
on  working  almost  unconsciously  to  the  person 
exercising  it — except  in  its  effects." 

The  problem  that  has  posed  many  well-intentioned 
masters — I  mean,  how  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  their  workpeople,  and  yet  preserve  the  natural 
and  necessary  distinction  between  master  and 
servant — ^was  happily  solved  by  Mr.  S.  The  spirit 
of  community  was  generated,  and  the  manners  of 
both  men  and  boys  were  softened  and  refined  by 
his  presence  and  courteous  bearing. 

The  good  old  English  game  of  cricket  introduced 
a  heartiness  of  feeling  amongst  those  so  employed, 
and  a  very  cordial  respect  towards  my  friend. 
Besides  a  strength  and  activity  of  body,  a  quickness 
of  hand  and  eye,  were  instilled  by  it  into  an  other- 
wise sloomy  and  stolid  sdt  of  fellows— qualities  that 


any  employer  of  labour  would  prize  in  his  men  as 
a  mine  of  wealth,  both  to  them  and  to  himself.  And 
those  little  prise  books  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  winning  side,  were  a  link  in  the  chain. 
Gained  as  they  were,  they  were  better  appreciated 
than  had  they  been  mere  gifts;  and  being  generally 
above  the  capacities  of  their  owners  they  acted  as 
grand  inducements  to  perseverance.  He  who  had 
dexterity  enough  to  win  a  prise,  must  have  courage 
and  perseverance  enough  to  master  its  contents. 
For  very  shame  he  must  learn  to  read  it. 

T%u8  the  men  and  boys  were  made  to  feel  that  the 
cricket  was  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system  with  the  winter^s  hard  schooling.  The  whole 
affair,  in  fact,  worked  admirably ;  but  I  really  must 
leave  some  points  in  this  narrative  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  my  readers. 

The  cricket  club  increased  the  school  —  the 
school  quahfied  the  enthusiasm  for  play —  a  cheer- 
ful spirit  for  work  was  abroad — the  sneer  for  "  the 
visionary  schemer**  was  changed  to  the  desire  to 
derive  credit  from  even  a  better-late-than-never 
alliance  with  the  successful  scheme — the  stout 
opposers  of  all  suspected  of  "  cant"  laid  by  their 
cudgels,  and  looked  on — the  "Tom  and  Jerry" 
keepers  grumbled,  and  some  sold  up,  and  budged 
to  where  the  "  wanity  of  taps  might  still  be  fsshion- 
able !"  A  marked  change  had  come,  in  fact,  over  the 

viUage  of  K and  its  neighbourhood,  a  change 

that  elicited  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  visited 
it  about  this  time,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  and 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  Would 
sir,  that  your  example  were  not  so  isolated  I  Would 
that  it  were  witnessed  by  some  thousands,  rather 
than  by  a  few  hundreds!  I  should  be  happy  if  our 
factories  could  adopt  the  system  of  reciprocal 
interest,  respect,  and  fellow-feeling,  you  have  so 
happily  established  at  K— .  Then  might  we  look 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  safety  too,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise.  For  our  working 
men  would  scorn  with  pride  the  indignity  of  the 
proffered  bribe,  and  abash  the  titled  briber  who 
might  seek  to  buy  with  gold  the  invaluable  privi- 
lege, purchased  for  them  by  their  ancestors  at  the 
price  of  their  life-blood.  Yours,  sir,  independently 
of  its  high  social  benefits,  is  a  moral  training  for 
ensuring  a  right  use  of  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  multitude  of  freemen." 


REALIZATION. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  winter  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  S., 
of  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  use. 

''  This  cumbered  plot  of  ground  it  beginning  to  afford 
encovrsgiDg  proof  that  the  Uboor  invested,  sod  the  seed 
dropped,  have  not  bean  la  vain.    I  have  been  hers  but 
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three  years,  tnd  have  really  done  very  little,  bat  the 
manifest  change  amazes  me.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much 
the  present  resalts  at  which  I  lr»ok  with  surprise,  bat 
the  abundant  harrest  of  good  foreshadowed  by  them. 
To  me,  however,  these  present  resnlts  are  a  sufficient 
reward.  My  own  men  are  aban'loning  their  old  ways : 
they  are  coming  to  experience  and  appreciate  the  true 
bliss  of  domestic  life ;  they  are  spending  their  eTenings 
with  their  families,  improTing  themseUes  and  their 
children  by  the  means  I  hare  thrown  in  their  way.  An 
intelligent  Uboarer  is  becoming  the  role — a  dolt  the  ex- 
ception. Their  dress  bespeaks  a  better  state  of  things  ; 
and  an  oath,  or  an  instance  of  intoxication,  is  a  thing  I 
have  not  heard  of  these  two  years :  and  if  this  influence 
spreads  and  deepens,  who  can  speak  withont  emotion  of 
the  ultimate  result  I  When  I  looked  upon  this  moral 
wilderness — and  I  am  sure  that  missionaries  were  as 
much  needed  here  as  ever  they  have  been  in  the  Pacific 
—I  confess  that  I  waa  sick  ati  heart.  But  we  arc 
ridding  onrselres  of  weeds,  not  indigenous,  and  those 
deep-striking,  noduled  roots— bad  habits— that  at  times 
turned  the  fine  edge  of  our  patience,  and  baffled  all  our 
efforts  Thanks  be  to  Him,  however,  who  haa  said  that 
'  the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,'  for  we  recog- 
nbe  His  band  in  our  aoccess. 

"That  decided  'hit,'  as  an  enterprising  tradesman 
would  term  the  cricket  club,  brought  so  many  fresh 
applicants  desirous  of  admission  to  what  I  may  call  our 
little  society,  thit  I  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  amount 
of  work  for  which  I  became  responsible  during  the 
winter.  Curiously  enough,  help  arrived  at  a  time  and 
from  a  quarter  I  least  expected  it.  A  young  gentleman 
entered  my  family  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
business  ;  and  he  expressed  himself  so  interested  in  my 
project  that  I  asked  him  to  assist  me.  He  most 
obligingly  assented.  He  has  received  a  sound  educa- 
tion,  nnd  is  apt  to  teach  ;  altogether,  I  could  not  have 
fonod  a  better  colleague.  Tbia  aeasonable  addition  to 
my  strength  makes  it  possible  to  open  what  yf>n  face- 
tiously nailed  '  the  shooting  gallery,'  four,  instead  of 
two  evenings  a  week. 

"  You,  I  know,  admire  the  fine  spirit  of  oar  friend 
the  carpenter :  his  school  is  deservedly  popular  among9«t 
the  chubby -cheeked  rogues.  The  opening  night  might 
very  well  be  designated,  as  some  other  opening  nights 
are,  '  a  cruah :'  one  little  urchin  termed  it  *  a  jolly 
aquash.'  I  go  in  sometimes,  to  advise  with  and  encou- 
rage the  master,  and  say  a  kind  word  to  the  boys.  It 
does  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  little  raacals.  *  Give 
me  these  lads,'  said  a  gentleman  from  Australia,  the 
other  day ;  *  bless  the  boys !  I  love  to  see  them  with 
their  fearless  open  eye,  their  sturdy,  roguish  (trut,  and 
their  broad  backs.  There's  a  mine  of  wealth  in  each 
one  of  these  fellows.  O,  sir !  I've  seen  the  children  of 
other  nations  with  their  feeble  limbs,  dejected  spirit,  and 
bang-dog  look ;  but  here's  the  stuff  to  make  a  nation  1 ' 
Well  said,  was  it  not  ?  9ivff  to  make  a  nation  I  And  you 
and  I,  my  friend,  are  well  set  to  work  up  this  stuff  into 
something  commensurate  with  the  splendour  of  our  times 
and  the  present  preuing  necessities  of  our  beloved 
country. 

'*  But  you  will  be  wishing  to  know  whether,  the 
number  of  evenings  being  now  doubled,  the  educational 
course  has  been  changed,  and  how.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  plan  we  have  adopted  this  winter  :— 


Time. 


From  7  till  8 
8tai9 


Monday. 

Resding 
Writing 


Tuesday. 

Reading 
Arithmetic 


Thursday. 

Reading 
Dictation 


Friday. 

Lesson  on 
Common 
Things." 


and  do  likewise,"  I  will  gire  a  few  of  Mr.  S.'s 
practical  remarks  upon  this  plan,  at  the  hazard  of 
bein^  thought  tedious  by  some  who  may  take  more 
interest  in  the  bovine  or  canine  species  than  in  tbe 
human  kind. 

"  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the  HIatory  of  Eoglsnd  hu 
its  place  aa  a  reading-  book.  I  have  a  large  map  of  Grest 
Britain  hung  up,  and  we  read  the  history  with  aeonitaat 
reference  to  the  geography  of  England ;  and  these  two 
brancbea  of  knowledge  are  pleasantly  acquired  together. 
The  circumstance  illuminates  the  locality,  while  the 
locality  affords  a  recogniaed  home  to  the  circanstancf. 
The  eye  and  the  memory  are  thua  valuable  astodstM; 
they  stimulate  and  substantiate  each  other.  These  ox. 
ercisea  are  welcomed  by  tbe  men,  and  all  parties  vastly 
approve  the  lively  cross-fire  of  question  and  answer  it 
the  close  of  the  lesson.  Then  you  will  want  to  know 
about  *  Dictation.'  This  is  a  new  device,  by  whidi 
history,  spelling,  composition,  and  writing  are  ttnght 
in  one  exercise.  Those  circumstances  that  have  maiolf 
founded  and  nurtured  the  national  character  of  Englaod, 
I  have  collated,  arranged,  and  aet  forth  o  sinplj  and 
strikingly  aa  I  could,  and  from  this  little  epitome  I 
dictate  several  sentences  every  Thursday  evening.  Every 
word  is  clearly  pronounced,  and  the  writers,  guided  by 
sound,  instinct,  or  previous  knowledge,  place  it  apon 
their  slates.  When  a  sentence  is  finished,  it  is  displayed 
upon  the  black  board,  and  by  it  they  correct  any  enon 
into  which  they  may  have  fallen.  This  was  slow  work 
at  first ;  but  practice  soon  gave  facility.  I  have  arranged 
this  matter  into  queation  and  answer,  and  when  they  go 
home,  I  rub  every  anawer  from  their  slates,  leaving  them 
the  questions ;  the  reply  to  which  must  be  furoiabed  it 
leisure,  by  memory,  and  brought  to  me  fur  conection, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  their  retentive  faco'tiei 
serve  them.  When  I  have  paaaed  it,  it  is  entered  daring 
their  spare  time,  with  pen  and  ink,  into  a  ruled  copy- 
book, and,  in  time,  again  passes  under  my  eye.  Tbii 
exercise  is  excessively  popular,  and  the  men's  progreii 
proves  that  it  ia  very  efficient. 

"  Now  as  to  the  lesson  on  Common  Things.  Some- 
times it  is  given  by  my  young  colleague,  and  soDetimet 
by  myself.  You  will  perhaps  like  a  specimen  of  one  of 
these  conversational  lectures :  it  will  be  in  outline. 


u 


THS    BOUBCB8    OF    DOMESTIC     HXA 


ubra 


AND 


For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  desire ''  to  go 


COMFORT. 

"1.  With  regard  to  food.-^Tht  value  of  differeot 
kinds  of  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  those  best 
adapted  to  supply  atrength  and  heat  respectively  to  the 
human  frame ;  how  to  mix  varioua  sorts  of  natritiooi 
food  cheaply;  those  fitted  for  hard  muscular exeittoa; 
and  diet  for  the  young  and  the  aick.  The  method  of 
obtaining  a  regular  succession  of  crops  of  vegeubles  in 
the  cottage  garden,  without  exhausting  the  soil. 

*<  2.  With  regard  to  cooking. --^Tht  best  modes  of 
making  common  thioga  cheap  and  palatable;  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  boiling  beef  if  soup  be  required ;  the 
relative  advantages  of  boiling,  roasting,  stewing,  and 
baking;  the  best  forms  of  fire.plaees,  stoves,  oveas, 
boilers,  &c.,  for  domestic  use,  the  baking  of  bread,  &c 

"  3.  With  regard  to  the  heatthy  state  of  a  kotue.-^ 
The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  draining, 
ventilating,  and  warming  the  houses  of  the  poor;  the 
importance  of  avoiding  all  collectiona  of  refuse  snd  de- 
caying matter ;  the  connection  of  the  common  disease 
of  the  poor,  such  as  rheumatism,  fevers,  inflammatioo, 
and  contagioua  maladies,  with  the  dampoeas,  bad  venti* 
lation,  want  of  peraonal  and  domestic  deanlinent  •>' 
the  retention  of  decaying  matter  in  or  about  their 
dwelling,  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  these  caoiei 
of  diaeaie. 
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'  M .  With  riffttrd  to  persoMi  health. 

"5.  With  regard  to  domeiiic  com/or/.— The  niei  of 
order,  neatneti,  a  knowledge  of  ezpediento  of  washing 
and  drying,  with  the  leait  inconTenience  to  a  family ; 
the  economy  of  loip ;  the  hest  method  of  softening  hard 
water  ;  the  decency  of  sleeping  arrangements ;  the  proper 
distribotion  of  wages,  with  an  eye  to  physical  support ; 
education ;  the  savings  bank,  and  the  sick  dab, 

"  The  heads  of  this  lesson  were  taken  from  the  Dean 
of  Hereford's  Talnable  little  work,  ktely  published, 
entitled  '  Suggestive  Hints  towards  improved  Secular 
Instruction.'  Mnch  nsefol  information  has  been  con- 
Teyed  likewise  by  lectures  on  *  The  Loaf  of  Bread,' 
'  The  CotUge  Fire,'  •  The  FUme  of  the  Candle.'  We 
have  illustrated  the  contrasts,  truth  and  falsehood, 
idlenesa  and  industry,  sobriety  and  drunkenness,  &e. ; 
and  our  wide  margin  affords  scope  for  lessons  on  natural 
history;  those  subjects  allied  to  the  occupations  and 
distinctive  features  of  the  district ;  natural  philosophy, 
under  which  head  we  have  already  explained  the  atmos- 
phere as  a  vehicle  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  a  vehicle  of 
sound  ;  rain  and  clouds,  mist  and  fogs,  dew,  &c.  But 
you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  range  we  possess.    Our 


audiences  are  very  large,  very  attentive,  and  most  en« 
couraging.  There  is  one  circumstance  I  have  failed  to 
mention,  as  an  alteration  upon  the  old  plan— we  com« 
mence  with  a  short  prayer  for  Divine  assistance  and 
blessing,  overpoweriogly  convinced  that  without  God's 
assistance,  we  can  do  nothing,  and  without  God's  bless- 
ing all  we  do  will  come  to  nothing. — Yours,  &c." 

It  may  be  t)bjected,  though  I  should  be  sur- 
prised, in  the  19th  century,  to  hear  it  said,  that 
this  letter  should  have  no  place  in  an  agricultural 
journal.  To  those  who  do  object,  let  me  say  that 
many  large  Manufacturing  firms,  and  two  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  deem  it  a  highly  profitable 
scheme  to  spend  some  thousands  annually  in  the 
education  of  the  children,  youths,  and  men  they 
employ ;  and  men  of  the  highest  business  reputa- 
tion recognise  the  principle,  not  only  as  a  principle 
of  benevolence,  but  as  a  sound  principle  of  trade. 
We  may  speculate  upon  agricultural  improvements ; 
but  we  are  powerless  to  carry  them  out,  except  by 
means  of  intelligent  workmen.  F.  R.  S. 


THE    SELECTION    AND    CULTURE    OP    MANGOLD. WURT2EL    FOR 

A    SEED    CROP. 


The  Mangold'Umrtzel  crop  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  valuable  of  root- 
crops.  The  extraordinary  weight  produced  per 
acre,  particularly  upon  suitable  soils:  the  well- 
established  order  of  culture,  the  general  manage- 
ment, and  subsequent  preservation  of  the  roots  for 
consumption,  together  with  the  mode,  time,  and 
application  of  them  for  the  uses  of  the  stock,  have 
rendered  this  crop  almost  invaluable  for  farm 
service.  In  the  past  untoward  season  it  has  proved 
of  unusual  advantage,  having  kept  admirably 
through  the  late  protracted  winter,  in  every  case 
wher^  it  was  properly  secured  in  grave ;  and  at 
this  time  (April  27th)  the  crop  is  now  in  full 
course  of  consumption,  to  the  very  manifest  benefit 
of  all  the  kinds  of  stock  to  which  it  is  given,  bat 
most  of  all  to  the  ewe  flock.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  not  only  to  have  a  crop  of  these  roots, 
hut  a  large  one.  A  considerable  breadth  ought  to 
be  grown  on  every  farm,  proportionate  to  its  size. 
It  is  also  equally  important  to  obtain  the  seed  from 
a  good  stock.  Many  varieties  are  '*  fangy" — i.  e., 
putting  out  numerous  small  roots,  which  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  soil,  while  the  mangold  itself 
is  also  close-grained  or  hard  in  its  character.  The 
hest  varieties  grow  very  freely  from  only  one  tap- 
root, surrounded  by  innumerable  fibres ;  and  the 
mangold  is  so  open  and  mellow  in  its  nature  as 
frequently  to  fly  into  many  pieces  when  pierced  by  a 


fork.  This  denotes  its  excellent  quality ;  and  it  is 
from  stocks  like  these  that  growers  should  be 
careful  to  select  their  seed. 

Varieties  cultivated, — ^There  are  four  principal 
varieties  of  mangold  cultivated  for  food  for  stock : 
the  Long  Red,  of  which  there  are  several  sub- 
varieties  ;  the  Long  Yellow ;  the  Red  Globe ;  and 
the  Yellow  or  Orange  Globe.  The  white  variety 
is  seldom  grown  for  food,  being  chiefly  used  by 
sugar-manufacturers.  The  long  varieties  are  best 
adapted  for,  and  will  produce  the  greatest  weight 
of  food  on  all  deep  soils ;  and  the  globe  varieties 
are,  in  like  manner,  most  suited  for,  and  will 
produce  the  greatest  weight  of  food  on  all  shallow 
or  thin  soils.  They  are  also  better  keepers  than 
the  long  sorts. 

Selection  of  Stock  for  Seed. — ^The  best  roots,  of 
approved  shape,  ought  to  be  chosen  for  stock 
plants.  The  Long  Red  Bugle  variety:  These 
roots  should  be  selected  for  their  gently-curved  or 
long  "  cow-horn"  form,  and  thick  but  uniform 
tapering  shaped  root  throughout,  clear  deep 
red  skin,  a  fibrous  tap-root,  and  small  top  ot 
crown.  The  common  Long  Red  Mangold  should 
be  straight  or  upright,  and  in  every  other  respect 
like  the  Red  Bugle,  llie  Red  and  Orange  Globes 
should  approach  somewhat  nearer  the  shape  of  an 
egg  than  a  globe,  and  ought  also  to  possess  only  a 

single  fibrous  tap  root,  with  small  crown  on  top.  In 
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each  variety,  the  best  alUntiou  bbonld  be  {^'iven  to  ' 
those  sorts  subject  to  bury  them^^elves  Icaist  in  the 
ground,  or  rather,  to  grow  most  freely  without 
burying  themselves  too  deeply.  Mangolds  thrive 
best  in  warm,  sunny  weather,  and  are  generally  of 
the  best  quality  and  most  abundant  when  most 
exposed  to  such  influence. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  The  soil  proj^cr  for 
growing  selected  roots  should  be  deep  and  fertile. 
It  should  be  ploughed  at  least  eight  inches  deep, 
and  should  undergo  all  the  requisite  workings  to 
bring  it  into  a  loose  mould  of  as  great  depth  as 
possible;  and  as  this  has  to  be  done  early  in  the 
spring,  it  is  often  a  difhcult  task.  Trench  plough- 
ing in  the  winter  is  very  desiraljle,  to  ensure  the 
full  accomplishment  of  this  unusual  farm  opera- 
tion. It  may  thus  be  readily  reduced  to  its  requisite 
tilth ;  and  the  setting  out  of  the  roots  should 
immediately  follow. 

The  period  for  planting  or  selling  will  vary 
according  to  the  season ;  but  it  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  early  8])ring,  when  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  no  danger  will  arise 
from  frosts  sufiiciently  severe  to  injure  the  crown. 

The  setting  out  may  either  be  done  by  the  spade 
or  ploiifjh.  In  setting  by  aid  of  the  plough,  it  is 
customary  to  set  out  a  ridge  as  for  potatoes,  and 
to  place  the  roots  nearly  upright  on  each  side  the 
ridge,  and  at  regular  distances  according  to  the 
size  of  the  roots  selected  for  setting :  the  larger  the 
root  the  more  room  it  requires.  The  roots  should 
average  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
circumference,  for  the  long  sort,  and  a  similar  pro- 
portionate size  for  the  globe  kinds,  and  the  distance 
apart  may  tten  average  about  twenty  inches.  This 
size  is  sufficiently  large  for  all  useful  purposes,  and 
better  than  larger  ones  for  ensuring  a  good  crop. 
As  the  ploughing  proceeds,  it  covers  the  roots  to 
the  crown :  every  second  furrow  will  require  a  fresh 
supply  of  roots  to  be  covered  by  the  earth  being 
ploughed  upon  them ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  earth  is  properly  closed  in  upon  every 
root,  neither  leaving  it  too  exposed  nor  too  highly 
covered.  This  must  be  done  with  the  spade  by  an 
attendant  following  after  the  plough,  and  treading 
where  requisite,  which  is  the  readiest  way  of  set- 
ting ;  but  the  mode  is  not  so  good  as  by  the  spade. 
In  setting  with  the  spade,  it  is  usual  to  set  by  line. 
The  setter  makes  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain 
the  root.  This  is  placed  in  it  by  an  attendant  lad. 
He  then  makes  his  next  hole,  and  with  the  earth 
from  it  he  fills  up  the  ])receding  one ;  and  thus  the 
setting  proceeds  throughout  the  fiM. 

The  most  common  mode  of  procuring  a  crop  of 
mangold  seed  is  to  prepare  the  soil  in  August  or 
September,  and  drill  in  the  seed.  The  plants  being 
young  and  small,  and  in  great  abundance,  a  suffi. 


cicnt  number  will  generally  abide  the  winter  to 
stand  for  the  crop.  This  plan  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  due  selection  of  the  roots,  to  keep  up  tbe 
permanent  stock,  as  only  the  hardiest  and  least 
nutritive  plants  remain.  The  crop  is  not  a  winter 
crop;  and  it  is  not  cultivated  for  its  hardihood, Lut 
for  its  great  produce  and  nutritive  value. 

Another  mode  of  procuring  a  crop  is  by  trans- 
planting plants  of  small  size,  raised  in  a  seed-bed 
or  plot;  or  the  smallest  roots  from  the  store  or 
grave.  There  can  be  no  great  objection  to  lis 
plan,  and  it  is  cheap  and  readily  effected;  vn^ 
much  good  food  is  thereby  saved.  The  greatest 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  sow  seed  from  a 
most  approved  selection  or  stock. 

The  subsequent  culture  will  merely  consist  of  a 
good  and  deep  hoeing,  weeding,  &c.,  as  often  as 
required  ;  and  strict  attention  to  the  trumpetcr?- 
f.  e.,  roots  running  away  too  early  to  seed.  Th?s2 
should  have  their  tops  nipped  off,  that  the  whok 
crop  may  be  kept  even  and  regular,  so  as  to  all^  n 
maturity  at  the  same  time. 

Harvestinf/. — ^The  crop  will  generally  le  rpc 
about  the  time  of  harvest,  and  its  ripeness  is  kr.or.n 
by  the  bottom  seeds  on  the  stalks  being  rcauj  i) 
fall  off  on  being  shaken,  while  at  the  sametiifie  the 
top  seeds  may  not  have  lost  their  greenness  or  n:e 
just  turning  to  the  desired  dull  buff  colour.  In 
this  state  it  may  with  safety  be  cut,  as  these,  to;  • 
most  seeds  will  for  the  most  part  ripen  on  the 
down-lying  stalks.  If  not  cut  before  the  topxcist 
seeds  are  fully  ripe,  great  loss  will  ensue  from  the 
falling  off,  or  shedding  of  the  bottom  seeds.  The 
crop  should  be  cut  into  such  ordinary-sized  reaps 
as  appear  best  calculated  to  promote  speedy  dr)'inp, 
and  good  facilities  for  taking  up  and  carrying  cither 
to  the  stack  or  thrashing-cioth.  It  is,  when  weii 
dried  in  reap,  one  of  the  worst  of  seed  crops  to  lead. 
The  ungainliness  of  the  reap  or  half-sheaf,  which 
will  not  weld  or  compress  together,  so  as  to  allow 
lifting  in  mass,  and  the  loose  or  fickle  hold  of  the 
seed  to  the  stems,  which  fall  upon  being  6li;,'htlr 
touched,  render  this  a  difficult  operation,  aod 
require  the  greatest  care. 

The  stocking  should  be  done  after  the  mode 
lately  described  for  stacking  mustord  and  turnip 
seed.  It  is  best  to  be  stocked  in  an  unfavourable 
season,  as  it  will  dry  much  afterwards.  The  great 
objection  to  this  course  is  the  astonishing  injury 
it  will  be  subject  to  from  mice.  No  crop  is  more 
damaged  by  mice  than  the  mangold  seed  crop. 
(The  writer  of  this  paper  once  had  the  seede  of 
three  stocks  entirely  spoilt  by  their  depredationi 
during  one  winter :  not  a  pound  of  seed  was  sale- 
able.) They  do  great  damage  when  the  aeed  ii 
thrashed  and  in  bulk,  but  by  no  means  so  bad  m 
in  stock. 
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The  tbrashing  ishould  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  really  dry  ;  and  is  best  thrashed  oat  from 
the  reap  after  the  method  described  in  my  late 
paper  on  turnip  seed.  The  dressing  is  a  some- 
what  difficult  task.  My  own  practice  is  to  use 
sieves  with  large  meshes  in  the  first  stage,  dressed 


by  aid  of  wind ;  and  to  thoroughly  clean  it  by  the 
operation  of  reeinp  with  a  fine*meshed  sieve.  If 
dry,  it  will  keep  for  several  years  in  a  good  grow- 
ing condition.  The  produce  is  large  from  a  good 
crop ;  but  it  is  very  precarious,  depending  much 
upon  the  season.  P.  F. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Spbcial  Monthly  Council  («rter  the  Easter 
Recess)  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  ISthpf  April.  The 
following  Members  of  Cooncil  and  Governors  of  the 
Society  were  present  :-^Mr.  MiLEh,  M.P,  President, 
in  the  Chair;  Lord  Bemcra,  Lord  Sonthaoipton,  Hon. 
A.  Leslie  Jlelville,  Sir  John  Villiers  Shelley,  Bart., 
M.P,,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,,  M.P.,  bir 
Archibald  Keppel  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Blount,  Mr. 
CaTendisb,  Colonel  ChsUooor,  Mr.  Eveljn  Denisoo, 
MP.,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Garrett, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.Hoskyns, 
Mr.  Hudson  (Castlcacre),  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr,  Sillifant,  Professor  Simond* ,  Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.  Tor- 
ner  (R»rton),  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Woodcrard. 

Ihe  following  nsw  members  were  elected  :— 
Alderaon,  Joho,  Thornby  Villa,  Wigton,  Combarland 
Ba^bam,  George,  Beckford.  Tewkeibury,  QIouc. 
Brown,  George,  Woodtborpe,  Alford,  Lincolnshire 
CUrke,  James,  Carlisle 

Cookson,  John,  Meldon  Park,  Morpeth,  Northnmberland 
Cooper,  Arthar  L..  Witcombe,  Borcheater,  Dorset 
Fletcher,  John  WiUou,  Graysonthem,  Cockerniouth 
Powlcr,  Richard,  Brougbton  Grounds,  Aylesbury 
Gaontlett,  WilUam  Henry,  Banbury.  Oxen 
Ualea,  Edward,  U.  West'boqme  CreMsent,  Hyde  Park 
Harrison,  Daniel,  Singleton  Park,  Kendal 
Harrey,  Kichsrd,  Gref  naway.  Torqnay,  Devon 
Hill.  Ckarlea,  25,  Hyde  Park  Square,  Tiondoa 
Hope,  Joseph,  Wboof  House,  Carliale 
Hunter,  William  B ,  The  Haugh,  KirUiaton,  Linlithgowshire 
JacVson,  Thomas,  j«in..  Great  Msplestead,  Halstead,  Essex 
Johnson,  Bdward,  i^iookersbrook  Foundry,  Chester 
Johnston,  Bryan,  F]ooiiersbr<}ok  Foundry.  Chaster 
Jouc#,  John,  Wardle  Hall,  Tarporler,  Cheahire 
KeycB,  Henry  James.  Ashin?don,  Rochford,  Essex 
Mirchant,  Robert.  Abbes  Farm,  llurstperpoint,  Sussex 
Matthews,  F.,  jun.,  Driffield,  Yorkshire 
Maxwell,  Wellwood,  Munches,  Dalbeattie,  N3. 
Mellisb,  NichoUf,  Guernsi'y 
Mumforil,  William.  Credehill,  Hereford 
Perry,  William,  Alder  Hoaae,  Throshelton,  Okahampton,  Dt- 

voDshire. 
Piigh,  William  R,,  Hillfidd  House,  Bewdley,  Wore. 
Reay,  20,  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hvde  Park 
Biinabqry,  George,  The  Priory,  C'or«ham,  Chippenham 
Warner,  Tbomaa,  47,  Sussex*squarc,  Brighton 
Wood,  Charles,  Rivenhall  Place,  Witharo,  Essex 

Finances.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
report  on  the  accounts  of  tiie  Society,  and  the  usqsI 
quarterly  statements  for  the  iaformetion  of  the  members. 
He  also  reported  the  current  c«sh.balanoe  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers  as  ;£ 3,239. 

Piii»-£s9AY.— The  President  reported  from   the 


Journal  Committee  the  following  awards  already  made 
by  the  Judges  of  Essays  and  Reports  t 

I.  To  Clarb  Sxwell  Rsad,  of  Plumstead,  near 
Norwich :  the  Prise  of  Fifty  Sovereigns,  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  Backinghamsbire. 

II.  To  Hbnry  Evsrshbad,  of  Albury,  near  Guildford: 
the  Prise  of  Fifty  SoTereigns,  fcr  the  beat  Report  on 
the  Farming  of  Warwickshire. 

til.  To  John  Coleman,  of  Deene,  near  Wausford, North- 
amptonshire :  the  Priie  of  Forty  Sovereigns,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Fertility  and  Barrenness 
in  Soils,  so  far  as  obserratiou  and  "scienoe  have 
hitherto  enabled  them  to  be  ascertsined. 

IV.  To  Isaac  Seaman,  VcteriDary  Surgeon,  Saflbon  Wat- 
den,  Eaaex :  the  Prise  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  the 
beat  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  cl  Lame* 
neu  in  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

The  President  further  reported  that  the  Judges  had 
decided  that  none  of  the  essays  sent  in  to  compete  for 
the  prize  of  £20  for  the  beat  Esaay  on  the  PreTention 
of  Mildew  in  Com  Crops,  possessed  sufficient  merit  for 
that  prize ;  that  one  of  the  essays  in  the  class  of  Lame- 
ness in  Sheep  and  Lambs  was  excluded  from  competi- 
tion  on  account  of  its  not  having  been  sent  in  nntil  after 
the  1st  of  March ;  and  that  adjudications  still  remained 
to  be  made  in  five  other  classes  of  essays  than  those  in 
which  decisions  had  been  annouQCsd. 

GuANo  Supply.— The  President  reported  from  the 
Quano-supply  Committee  that  several  communications 
bad  been  received  from  the  Foreign  Office,  through 
Lord  Wodehouse,  since  their  previous  meeting, contain- 
ing  farther  information  of  the  discorery  of  new  suppli<a 
of  guano,  and  assurances  that  every  means  would  be 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  obtain  for  the  farmers 
of  this  country  as  full  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
such  discoveries  as  might  be  conceded,  by  the  respective 
states  within  whose  territories  the  guano  deposits 
ooeurred,  to  the  farmers  of  other  countries. 

Carlisle  Meeting.  —  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  General  Carlisle  Committee,  reported 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  works  for  the  Carliale  Meet* 
ing  at  the  end  of  July  next ;  and  the  farourable  manner 
in  wbieb  the  railway  eompanies  hsd  rcceifed  the  sp- 
plicatlon  of  the  Council  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
cessions they  had  hitherto  so  liberally  granted  to  the 
Society's  ezbibltions  in  the  transit  of  their  live  stock 
and  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

STBAM-FowBft  CONDITIONS.— Coloncl  Chellooer, 
Chairman  of  tbe  Implement  Committee,  reported  the 
following  results  connected  witb  inquiries  relating  to  the 
conditiona  of  the  Implement  Prize-sheet  ferthe  Carlisle 
Meeting:— 
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1.  8tctm«eBpiiei  worked  on  the  expaniiTe  prineiple  win  be 

■Uowed  an  eipensife  Jtlwe,  worked  by  •  simple 
exeentric,  io  addition  to  the  ordinary  alide-Talve,  lO 
long  as  worked  under  one  fiied  rate  of  expansion,  and 
diToated  of  all  eomplieated  arraDgementa  intended  to 
vary  the  rate  of  expansion. 

2.  The  true  Telocity  which  each  exhibitor  of  a  steam-engine 

considers  best  for  his  particular  engine  mnst  be  stated 
and  adhered  to  by  him  in  each  case — no  indefinite 
▼aryiog,  or  average  atatement  of  velocity  being  allowed' 

3.  The  attention  of  the  Stewards  and  Judges  will  hereafter 

be  particnlsrly  called  to  the  clause — "  That  no  force- 
pump  must  be  fitted  with  more  than  two  Talves,  which 
mnst  be  of  easy  access ;"  and  a  specisl  note  on  the 
same  point  will  be  forwarded  to  the  honorary  director 
of  the  Show. 

4.  The  Society  will  not  undertake  to  find  the  motive  power 

for  working  the  Steam-cul  ivstors  eompetiug  foi  the 
Society's  Pnie  of  £200  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting. 

Ages  of  Pigs. — Mr.  Bamett,  Cbairmaa  of  the  Age 
of  Piga'  Committee,  aubmitted  to  the  Coancll  the  follow- 
ing report  (which  was  also  adopted  and  confirmed)  : 

1.  That  all  pigs  exhibited  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting  shall  be 

subjected  to  their  mouths  being  examinMl  by  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society. 

2.  That  should  the  state  of  the  dentition  of  any  pig  indicate 

that  its  age  has  not  been  correctly  retonied  in  the 
Certificate,  the  Stewards  shall  disqualify  such  pig,  and 
shsll  report  the  circumstance  to  the  next  Monthly 
Council. 

3.  That  Prof.  Simonds  shall  be  anthorised  to  call  in  an 

assistant  if  required ;  but  that  the  Professor  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  given ; 
and  that  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  such  assistant 
shall  this  year  not  exceed  ten  gnineas. 

CotTNTRY  MeBting  OF  1856.— A  memorial  was  re- 
cieWed,  through  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  from  Mr.  Parker, 
the  chairman  of  a  county  meeting  held  at  Chelmsford 
On  the  16th  inst.,  invitiDg  the  Society  to  hold  its 
Country  Meeting  of  1856  in  that  town,  the  centre  of  a 
purely  agricultural  county,  which  comprises  upwards  of 
a  million  of  acres  of  land  and  nearly  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  where  every  local  circumstance  would 
be  found  to  be  most  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  and  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibhs  were  requested  to  form  an  Inspecting 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  proposed  lo- 
calities, and  reporting  to  the  next  Council  on  their  ca- 
pabilities for  purposes  of  the  country  meeting. 

Cattle  Awards. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — *'  That, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
Council,  requiring  the  judges  to  vive  in  a  reserved 
number  for  each  class  of  Live  Stock,  the  judges  be  in- 
structed to  give  in  such  number  at  the  Carliale  Meeting, 
but  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  animal  would  in 
their  opinion  gossess  sufficient  merit  for  the  prize 
awarded  in  each  class,  should  the  animal  to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded  become  subsequently  disqualified." 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting 
at  12  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  April,  when 
Prof.  Way  would  deliver  before  the  members  of  the 
Society  a  lecture  on  the  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  on 
Vegetation. 


Webklt  Council,  April  25 :  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.| 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Atmospheric  Supply  of  Manurihg  MATTza.— 
Professor  Way,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society, 
delivered  a  lecture  before  tiie  members  on  the  recent 
researches  connected  with  this  subject,  which  he  re- 
garded by  no  means  a  merely  theoretical  one,  as  it  might 
at  first  seem  ;  but  one  fraught  with  the  most  praeticsl 
results  in  reference  to  agricultural  operations.     He 
glanced  at  the  germination  of  seeds  on  surfaces  con- 
taining little  or  no  depth  of  soil,  until  rocks  and  towers 
became  covered  with  vegetation  —  to  the  forests  of 
Western  America,  where  successive  scourging  crops  of 
tobacco  and  sugar  were  required  to  destroy  the  aces- 
muUted    fertility  —  and  to  the  coal-beds  of  viriow 
countries,  which  had  their  origin  in  vegetsble  matter ; 
facts  which  he  thought  must  strike  the  most  unobser- 
vant, that  the  air,  producing  as  it  did  these  vegeUble 
products,  must  possess  something  more  tiian  a  mere 
inert  mixture  of  elastic  fluids.     He  referred  to  the  ad. 
vantages  derived  by  real  science,  though  unintentionsllf, 
from  the  labours  of  the  alchemists  in  their  researcbet 
for  gold  and  the  elixir  of  life ;   but  especially  to  the 
philoaophical   and   more   legitimate    investigations  of 
Prieatley,  Bergman,  Scheele,  Lavoisier,  and  De  Sani* 
sure,  whose  genius  in  the  direction  of  their  experimenti 
on  air  was  only  equalled  by  their  candour  and  diffiHencs 
in  deducing  their  results.    These  researches  bad  first 
their  application  to  the  phenomena  of  combustion  snd 
animal  life,  and  snbsfquently  to  those  of  vegerstioB. 
Prof.  Way  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  compodtioB 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  negative  character  of  the 
nitrogen  it  contained,  as  controlling  the  active  chemicil 
nature  of  the  oxygen.     He  stated  that  the  earbooie 
acid  gas  mixed  with  the   atmosphere,  thoogh  imsU 
in   proportion    to    the    oxygen    and    nitrogen,  vss 
sufficient  in  amount  to  furnish  carbon  for  the  con- 
stitution   of    the    whole    of    the    coal-fields  of  tb« 
globe.     He  had  nothing  to  remark,  ss  new,  on  the 
watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.    The  most  interest* 
ing  subject  of  consideration  at  the  present  time  was  the 
occurrence  of  ammonia  and  of  nitric  acid  in  the  sir, 
and  the  mode  in  which  their  presence  could  be  rendered 
still  more  available  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    He 
then  explained  how  everything  organic  required  byplsoti 
could  be  furnished  by  these  four  most  powerful  elementi 
of  the  atmosphere  and  its  aqueous  vapour,  DSffleifi 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.    He  described 
the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Boussinganlt,and  aliothoM 
of  M.  ViUe  (aplendidly  Ulnstrated  in  a  work  presented  to 
the  Society  by  the  French  Government),  referring  to  tbe 
views  on  scientific  printiples  of  agriculture  just  pab* 
lished  by  Professor  Liebig,  tbe  deductions  of  Mr.  Vnaejt 
the  elaborate  reseaches  of   Mr.  Lawes,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Barral.     He  alluded  to  the  amoont  of 
ammonia  in  rain  water,  dew,  and  fogs,  and  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  tbe  methods  hitherto  employed  for  sscer- 
taining  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  in  the  air.  He  celled 
attention  to  the  large  amount  of  ammonia  eonstantly 
taken  up  by  the  soil,  and  washing  into  the  land  by  rsin ; 
and  to  the  great  importance,  consequentlyt  of  esposinK 
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the  flotl  in  gaeh  a  mtnner  to  atmospheric  inflaence  aa  may 
beat  tend  to  thia  ammoniacal  abiorptioii.  Fallowiog  of 
land,  he  remarked,  bad  givea  way  to  rotation  of  cropi  • 
but  that  there  wai  no  snch  thing  aa  inch  a  limple  retting 
aa  fallowing  was  supposed  to  imply  in  this  case,  for  an 
alteration  of  the  soil  under  the  inflaence  of  oxygen  waa 
conatantly  gobg  on.  Every  interval  even,  between  one 
crop  and  another,  was  in  r^lity  a  fallow.  Land  should 
be  laid  up  as  lightly  ss  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
aeration.  The  working  of  land,  with  a  view  to  this 
abaadant  aeration,  waa  one  important  meana  of  im- 
provement. He  regarded  it  as  indispensable  to  the 
full  development  of  the  powers  of  soil  that  steam- 
power  ehould  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  upon  its 
cultivation.  The  amizing  bulk  of  ammonia  locked  up 
in  the  land  itself  could  not  be  taken  up  by  plants, 
and  would,  therefore,  remain  in  a  form  unavailable 
for  vegetation,  unless  the  management  of  soil  tended  to 
release  such  manuring  matter,  and  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots.  He  had  calculated,  from  data  fur- 
nished by  tome  rich  loamy  land  of  tertiary  drift,  that  the 
soil  within  availtible  depths  contained  ammonia  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  (equal  to  six  tons  of  guano)  per  acre. 
This  was  a  stock  of  wealth  which  would  repay  the  most 
active  measures  being  taken  for  its  release  and  distribu- 
tion. He  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  green  ma- 
nuring, and  to  that  of  draining,  and  the  importance  of  a 
tne  aeration  of  the  soil  and  increaied  absorption  of  am- 
monia, after  the  water  had  been  duly  carried  off. — ^The 
Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  referred  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  fungi  absorbed  nitrogen  and  the  phos- 
phates during  their  growth,  and  yielded  ammonia  and 
phosphates  to  the  soil  on  their  death  and  decomposition. 
Professor  Way  explained  the  theory  of  fairy -rings,  given 
by  him  in  the  Journal  some  years  ago ;  and  hia  snppo* 
aition  that  the  development  and  ezpanaion  of  the  cells  of 
the  fungi  attracted  their  air  manure.—  Dr.  Calvert  called 
attention  to  the  electrical  effects  produced  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  thunder-storms,  and  to  the  subsequent  rapid 
vegetation  in  moorland  districts  ;  also  to  the  theory  of 
nitrification  in  nitre-beds. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Calvert,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were 
given  to  Professor  Way  for  the  able  and  interesting 
lecture  he  had  then  delivered.  The  President,  on  put- 
ting the  motion  (which  was  carried  unanimously),  added 
his  tribute  of  praise,  remarking  that  nothing  could  more 
effectually,  he  thought,  call  thinking  minds  into  opera- 
tioa  than  the  science  and  the  researches  of  the  able  men 
whose  philosophical  labours  Professor  Way  had  then 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  meeting.  He  delighted, 
aa  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Society,  to  witness 
the  successful  manner  in  which  practice  and  science 
were  more  nearly  approaching  each  other,  for  the  more 
secure  guidance  of  practical  farmers,  and  for  the  benefit 
generally  of  the  agricultural  world. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  of  May.  The  following  Members  of  Council  and 
Governors  of  the  Society  were  present :  Mr.  Milbs, 
M.P.,  Pt«tidenty  in  the  Chair,  Lord  Bemen,  Lord 


Walsingham,  Lord  Southampton,  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Mel- 
ville, Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart-,  M.P.,  Sir  Archibald  Keppel  Mac- 
donald,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr.  Evelyn  Deniaon,  MP.,  Mr. 
Druce,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Hamond,Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Uoskyni^,  Mr.  Hudson  ( Castleacre), 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Wilward, 
Mr.  Mainwariog  Paioe,  Professor  Simonds.  Mr.  Slaney, 
Mr.  Thompson  (Kirby  Hall),  Mr.  Turner  (Barton), 
Professor  Way,  Mr.  Jonaa  Webb,  and  Mr.  Woodward. 
Henry  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Faulkbourne  Hall,  near 
Witham,  Essex,  was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  :— 

Allfrey,   Henry  WeUs,  Hemingford  House,  Stratford-on- 

Avon. 
AnderaoD.  Thomas,  Batcheuxb,  Alnwick. 
Ashton,  Solomon,  Peter-street,  Manchester. 
Balfonr,  David.  Balfour  Castle,  Kirkwall,  N.  B. 
Bell,  Thomas,  Brampton  Towu  Foot,  Camberlaod. 
Carter,  Thomai,  Dodmore,  Ludlow,  Salop. 
Coleman,  Richard,  Cbelmiford,  Essex. 
Evans,  Thomas,  27.  Victoria  street,  Pimlieo. 
Fialay,  Alexander  J.,  Castle  Toward,  Greenock. 
Fooks,  John,  Park-street  House,  Yeovil.  Somerset. 
Greening,  Benjamin,  Church  Gates,  Msncheiter. 
Bobbins,  Samuel,  Suton,  Louth,  LinooluRhire. 
Hodgson,  Henry,  Market  Stainton,  Wragby. 
Jackson,  William,  Hope  Bank,  Carlisle. 
Jamea,  James,  Llawhdden,  Pembrokeshire. 
Leonard.  Charlea,  Castle-Camps,  Linton,  Combridgeshire. 
Parker,  James,  Springfield,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Parsons,  Chxistopher,  jon.,  North-Shoebnry  Hall,  Rochford, 

Essex. 
Portoas,  Richard,  Croaswood,  Abcryatwitb. 
Roe,  William  F.,  70,  Strand,  London. 
SchoUick,  Edward  Jones,  Aldingham  Hall,  Ul?erstone. 
Scratton,  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Sutton,  Rochford. 
St.  Leger,  A.  F.  Batler,  Park  Hill,  TiekhiU,  Yorkahire. 

FiNANCBS. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Accounts,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  current 
cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  £3,225. 

Journal  Committee.— The  President  submitted 
to  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  Journal  Committee, 
containing  the  following  recommendations  :— 

1.  The  postponement  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  further 

reports  made  by  the  Judges  of  Essajrs,  m  their  adjudi- 
cation of  prises  for  1855. 

2.  The  postponement,  to  a  Specisl  Council  next  week,  of 

the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  prises  for  essays, 
to  be  offered  by  the  Society  for  1856. 
8.  The  election  of  Dr.  Edward  Hartatein,  Profettor  of  Agri- 
culture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Poppelsdorf,  as  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 
'  4.  The  delivery  of  Professor  Way's  Lecture  on  the  Pro- 
duction of  Butter,  on  the  16th  of  May;  and  his 
Lecture  on  the  use  of  Fish  as  Manure,  on  the  18th  of 
June :  before  the  Members  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
Society,  at  12  o'clock  on  each  of  those  days. 

These  recommendationa  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Coundl. 

Chemical  Committee.— Sir  John  Johnstone  pre- 
lented  the  report  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  stating 
the  progress  of  the  researchea,  undertaken  by  direction 
of  the  committee,  and  carried  on  by  Professor  Way,  in 
his  new  laboratory,  15,  Wclbeck  Street,  Cafcndish 
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6qii«r^.  TbU  tepori  wii  adopted ,  tnd  tn  order  made 
that  th«  amount  of  the  grant  for  the  year  ending  the  lit 
May,  ahottld  be  placed  at  the  dIspoBal  of  the  committee. 

CAnLisLB  Mbbtiko.— Mr.  Fiaher  Hobba  preaented 
the  Report  of  the  General  Carltale  Committee,  an- 
nouncing the  arrangement  of  the  programme  for  that 
occasion,  and  ita  preparation  for  distribution* 

Machikiet  Conditioks.— Mr»  Raymond  Barker 
anbmitted  the  following  reoommendationa  from  the  Im- 
plement Committee,  which  were  adopted  :<— 

1.  Steam  engine  PHmps.^Thtt   no  fbrce-pump  be  fitted 

with  more  tbao  two  Talves,  which  must  be  of  eaiy 
access.  That  if  two  pumps  be  titled  to  the  same 
engine,  uo  more  ibaa  one  be  allowed  to  work  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Peoping  Maehinet. — That  the  Society  will  find  horses 

for  tbc  trial  of  the  reapers,  but  that  exhibitors  may, 
if  they  t^ink  proper,  send  their  own  horses  for  that 
purpose. 

Steward  of  Implbmbnts. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ilamond,  Sir  Arohibald 
Keppcl  Alacdonald,  Bart.,  was  appointed  Steward-Elect 
of  Implements  for  the  Carlisle  Meeting. 

CoDNTRT  Mbbtiko  OP  1656.^The  Report  of  the 
Inspection  Committee  having  been  read,  the  Council 
received  a  deputation  from  Chelmsford,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen : — Mr.  Burch  Western  (Chairman 
of  the  Essex  Local  Committee),  Mr.  D.  Waddington, 
M.P.,  General  Hall,  Msjor  Skinner,  R.A.,  Mr.  Bullock, 
Mr.  Gordon  Rebow,  Mr.  Kcmble,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr. 
llardcastle,  Mr.  Round,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Batard,  and 
Messrs.  Meggy  and  Chancellor  (Secretaries  to  the  Com- 
mittee), who  favoured  the  Council  with  their  explana- 
tions  of  the  varieua  local  advantages  possessed  by  the 
town  of  Chelmsford  for  the  purp'-^sea  of  the  country 
meeting  of  the  Society.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas,  Chelmsford  was  then 
unanimously  decided  upon  as  the  place  of  the  country 
meeting  of  1856,  subject  to  the  completion  of  the  attpu- 
lated  engagementa,  and  the  usual  agreement  to  be 
entered  into  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Society. 

CouNi*Br  Mbbttng  of  1859. — The  Council  then 
proceeded  to  determine  the  district  of  the  country  meet* 
ing  four  yeara  in  advance:  and  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns 
having  alluded  to  the  great  inoreaae  of  tranait  accom- 
modation, furnished  by  the  gradual  completion  of  the 
railway  syatem  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  and  the  other  central  counties  of  England, 
since  the  Society  held  its  first  country  meeting  at  Oxford 
in  1839,  it  waa  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  Country 
Meeting  District  for  1859  should  comprise  the  counties 
of  Oxford,  Warwick,  Northampton,  and  Berks,  and  be 
denominated  the  '*  Central  District." 

SoDAi— An  important  commuuication  was  received 
from  Lord  Wodebouse,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  reference  to  an  abundant  supply  of  native 
carbonate  of  soda  ascertained  to  exist  in  South  America; 
and  of  which  apecimens,  forwarded  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof*  Way  for 
analysis* 

Adjoamcjd  to  May  9. 


A  Spbcial  CoimciL  wai  held  on  Wednaiday,  the 
9th  of  Hay.  The  following  Members  of  Couneil  sad 
Governora  of  the  Society  were  present :  Mr.  Milu, 
M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair  i  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Mel- 
ville ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  MP. ;  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker  }  Mr.  Brandreth  ;  Mr.  Evelya  Deal- 
son,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Hoskyns,  Mr^  SUUfsnt,  Mr.Slaaey, 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope, and  Mr.  Woodward. 

Joubnal.— The  President  repoited  from  the  Joaraal 
Committee  a  i chedole  of  the  snbjcots  proposed  for  tke 
Prise* Essays  of  next  year ;  and  the  following  reesn- 
asendation  in  referenoe  to  the  editing  of  the  Joarasl 
during  If  r.  Puscy's  lamented  indi^oaition :  namely— 

"That  Mr.  Thompson  be  reqoeatcd  to  accept  tha  offioi  d 
Chairman  of  the  Jourual  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Adsnd  ud 
Mr.  Hoskyns  be  requested  to  aceept  the  oflSce  of  Vice 
Chairmen  :  the  Editorsliip  of  the  Journal  to  be  ccu6Jcd  to 
those  three  geutlemefl,  with  «bom  the  Journal  ComoiilUe 
will  eo  operate." 

This  repoit  waa  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Poultry  Steward. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen 
Willoughby  Lawley,  of  Escric'i  Rectory,  near  YotV, 
was  requested  by  the  Council  to  accept  the  appobtmcot 
of  Steward  of  the  Poultry  department  at  the  Cirlblc 
meeting. 

A  Wbbkly  Council  waa  then  lidd— Mr.  Ratuomd 
Bahkbb,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair— Esirl  of  Egmoot,  Lord 
Berner^  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville ;  Sir  Watkio  Willisaif 
Wynn,  Bart,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.Pi  SirRobert  Price, Bart.,  M.P;  Mr.BarughAlmick; 
Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P.  ;  Rer.  II.  T.  Black,  Mr. 
Brandreth,  Mr.  Bullen,  Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Deere,  Mr. 
Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Foley,  MP. ;  Mr.Gades. 
den,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Goold,  General  Hall,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Hosk.^na,  Mr.  Cnthbert  Johnson,  Mr.  MattLewi,  jan. ; 
Mr.  Orlebar,  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
SilUfant,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Bridgman  Simpson,  Mr. 
Slaney,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Capt.  Vjner,  Prof. 
Way,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Woodward. 

MANAGEMENT    OP    DAIRY    CATTLE. 

The  following  communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Horsfall,  of  Burnley  Hall,  near  Otiey,  Yorkshire. 

"Burnley  Hail,  nesr  Otl«y,  May  5. 

"  In  complying  with  the  request  of  your  honoursble  Couool 
to  supply  information  regarding  my  treatment  of  cowl  for  dtry 
purposes,  it  seems  pertinent  thst  I  should  enter  into  some  »• 
planation  of  the  motives  snd  eonsideratious  which  influence  07 
eondoct  in  this  branch  of  my  farm  operations.  I  luve  fouod 
it  stated,  on  authority  deserving  attention,  thst  store  eitilf  of 
a  fair  lise.and  without  other  oceupatioo,  maintsia  their  teight 
and  condition  for  a  length  of  time,  when  supplied  dsiljr  viih 
120Ibs.  of  Swedish  turnips  and  a  smaU  portion  of  stnv.  1^ 
eiperienea  of  the  district  of  Craven,  ia  Yorkihire.  vhm 
meadow  hay  is  the  staple  food  dnriag  winter,  shows  that  isck 
cattle  maintain  their  eondition  on  1|  stone  of  msadow  hijcuh 
per  day.  These  respective  qnantiUes  of  toraipi  u^d  of  ^^ 
correspond  very  cloiely  in  their  nutritive  propertica;  they 
eontsin  a  very  similar  amount  of  albnminona  matter,  it»rcD, 
augar,  &c ,  and  alao  of  phosphoric  icid.  Of  ott-sn  ioportant 
element,  especislly  for  the  purpose  of  wWeh  I  am  treetiay-" 
the  stated  supply  of  meadow  hay  eontafais  kors  Ikaa  tbtt  of 
tmipa.    IfwesopplyeowainniikoftheMMMNvithalikB 
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quantity  ^  itmiUr  food,  they  will  Ion  perecptiUy  in  condition. 

Thi*  ia  eauly  expUined  when  we  find  their  milk  rich  in  inb- 

•taneet  which  serve  for  their  luppott  when  in  itore  condition, 

end  which  ere  ihown  to  be  diverted  in  the  lecretion  of  milk. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  dairy  produce  is  die* 

poeed  of  in  new  milk,  and  where  the  aim  of  the  dairyman  ia 

to  produce  the  greatest  quantity,  too  frequently  with  but  little 

regard  to  quality,  it  is  their  common  practice  to  pnrchese  in  or 

near  calving  cows ;  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  condition  of 

the  cow;  they  will  tell  yon,  by  the  high  comparative  price  they 

pay  for  animftls  well  stored  with  flfsh  and  fat,  that  condition  ia 

aa  vaUoable  for  them  aa  it  is  for  the  butcher ;  they  look  upon 

theaa  atorta  aa  materials  which  serve  their  purpose;  they 

■npply  food  more  adapted  to  induce  quantity  than  quality,  and 

pay  but  little  rec^ard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  condition  of 

the  animal.    With  such  treatment,  the  cow  losca  in  condition 

daring  the  process  of  milking,  and  when  no  loziger  profitable, 

is  sold  to  piirchascra  in  farming  districts  where  food  is  cheaper, 

to  be  fattened  or  otherwise  replenished  for  the  use  of  the  dairy 

keeper.    We  thus  find  a  disposition  in  the  cow  to  apply  the 

aliment  of  her  food  to  her  milk,  rather  than  to  lay  on  flesh  c' 

fat ;  for  uot  only  are  the  elements  of  her  food  diverted  to  this 

purpose,  but  to  all  appearance  her  accumulated  stores  of  flesh 

and  fat  are  dravn  upon,  and  converted  into  components  of 

mak,  casein,  or  butter.    It  is  also  probable  that  a  like  result 

will  take  place  in  regard  to  her  bonea,  if  a  due  supply  of 

phosphate  be  not  afforded  in  her  food.    Aa  I  am  differently 

circumstaneed,  a  eonsldenble  portion  of  my  dairy  produce 

being  intended  for  butter,  for  which  poor  milk  is  not  adapted, 

and  aa  I  fatten  not  only  my  own  cows,  but  purchase  others  to 

'isttcn  in  addition,  my  attention  wia  given  to  devise  food  for 

my  milch  cows,  adapted  to  their  maintenance  and  improve. 

ment,  and  with  thia  view  I  was  led  to  give  attention  to  the 

compoaition  of  milk.    From  aereral  analyaea  I  have  aelcctcd 

one  by  Haidlen,  which  I  find  in  publicationa  of  repute. 

Taking  a  full  yield  of  milk,  4  gallona  per  day,  which  will  weigh 

upwards  of  40lbs.,  this  analysis  aaiigna  to  it  of  dry  material 

5J20,  of  which  the  proportion,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  my 

purpose,  consists  of—  lbs. 

Pare  casein 2.00 

Butter 1.25 

Bngar 1.75 

Phosphate  of  lime                   1    ••  .09 
Chloride  of  potassium              >  •• 

"       ij    .. 


And  other  mineral  ingredients 


.11 
5.20 


It  appeared  an  object  of  Importance,  and  one  which  called 
for  my  particular  attention,  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  the 
elements  of  food  suited  to  the  maintenance  and  likewise  to 
the  produce  of  the  animal,  and  that,  if  I  omitted  to  effect  this, 
the  result  would  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  By  the  use 
of  ordinary  farm  produce  only,  I  could  not  hope  to  accomplish 
my  purpose.  Turnips  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their 
flavour ;  and  I  seek  to  avoid  them  as  food  for  dairy  purposes. 
I  use  cabbages,  kohl  rabi,  and  mangold  wuriel,  yet  only  in 
moderate  quantities.  Of  meadow  hay  it  would  require,  be- 
yond the  aupply  u'^cessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cow,  an 
addition  of  fully  201bs.  to  supply  the  casein  in  a  full  yield  of 
milk  (16  quarts),  40Ib!.  to  supply  the  oil  for  the  butter,  whilst 
91bs.  seem  adequate  for  the  supply  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
You  cacnnt,  then,  induce  a  cow  to  consume  the  quantity  of 
hay  requisite  for  her  maintenance,  and  for  the  full  yield  of 
milk  of  the  quality  insts'iced.  Though  it  is  a  subject  of 
controversy  whether  butter  is  wholly  derived  from  yegetable 
oil,  yet  the  p^culisr  adaptation  of  thia  oil  to  the  purpose  will, 
I  think,  be  admitted.    I  had,  therefore,  to  seek  assistance 


from  what  are  usually  termed  artificial  feeding  lubstancea 
and  to  aeleet  such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  or  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  I  was  bound  also  to  pay  re- 
gard to  their  compirative  cofct,  with  a  view  to  profit,  which, 
when  farming  ia  followed  as  a  business,  is  a  necessary,  and  in 
any  circumstances  an  agreeable  accompaniment.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  aubstanoes  peculiarly  rich  in  nitrogenoua  or 
other  elements  have  a  higher  Talue  for  special  than  for  general 
purpoaea ;  and  it  aeems  to  me  uot  improbable  that  thia  adap- 
tation of  materiala  characterised  by  peculiar  propcrtiea  to 
special  purposes  has  not  yet  gained  the  attention  to  which  it 
ia  entitled.  I  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  heat-supplying 
elementa — atarch,  sugar,  &e.  Aa  the  materials  commonly 
u?ed  as  food  for  cattle  coutaln  sufficient  of  thess  to 
effect  thia  object,  under  exposure  to  some  degree  c{ 
cold,  I  have  a  right  to  calculate  ou  a  less  consumption 
of  them  as  fuel,  and  consequently  a  greiter  surplus  for 
deposit  as  s'.ig^ar,  and  i^robably  also  aa  fat,  my  italla 
being  kept  during  winter  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  CO  de^r. 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  menus  I  am  ubiug  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaea  which  I  have  sought  to  exidaiu.  My  food  fcr 
milch  cows,  after  havi fig  undergone  va  ious  modificationa,  hat 
for  two  seasons  consisted  of  b.'an-btraw,  oat-straw,  and  sheVa 
of  oata,  in  equal  proportion,  rape-cake'  5  lbs.,  and  bran  2  \ht, 
per  day  for  each  cow ;  these  iitatcrials  are  blended  together, 
moistened,  and  well  ateamed ;  they  are  supplied  three  timer, 
ad  libitum,  per  day  in  a  wariu  state.  The  attendant  is  allowed 
1  lb  to  1^  lb.  per  cow,  according  to  circumstances,  of  bean- 
meal,  which  he  is  charged  to  give  to  each  co«v  in  proportion  to 
the  yield  of  milk,  those  in  full  n.ilk  gcttiug  2  lbs.  each  per 
day,  othera  but  little :  it  ia  mixed  with  the  steamed  food  ou  its 
being  dealt  out  separately ;  when  this  is  eaten  up,  green  food, 
consisting  of  cabbages,  from  October  to  December,  kolil  rabi 
till  February,  and  mangold  t'dl  graaa  time.  V/iih  a  view  to 
nicety  of  flavour,  I  limit  the  supply  of  green  food  to  30  to  35 
lbs.  per  day  for  each.  After  each  feed  4  iba.  of  meadow  hay, 
or  12  lbs.  per  day  ia  given  to  each  cow ;  they  are  allowed 
water  twice  per  day  to  the  extent  they  will  drink.  Aa  some 
of  these  materiala  are  not  commonly  used  as  food,  I  may  be 
allowed  some  observationa  on  their  properties.  Bean-straw 
uncooked  ia  dry  and  unpalatable;  by  the  process  of  ateaminf, 
it  becomea  soft  and  pulpy,  emits  an  agreeable  odour,  and  imparl i 
flavour  and  reliah  to  the  meaa.  For  my  i"formation  and 
guidance  I  obtained  an  analysis  of  bean*atranr  of  my  own 
growth,  on  strong  and  high-conditioned  land :  it  was  cut  on 
the  short  side  of  ripeness,  but  yielding  a  plump  bean.  The 
analyaia  by  Profeaaor  Way  shows  aper-centago  of — 

Moisture  of 14.47 

Albuminous  nutter 16.88 

Oil  or  fatty  matUr    2  23 

Woody  fibre 25.84 

Starch,  gum,  &c 31.63 

Mineral  mattera 9.45 


Total 100.00 

In  albuminoua  matter,  which  is  especially  yalaable  for  milch 
cows,  it  has  nearly  double  the  proportion  contained  in  meadow 
hay.  Bran  alao  undergoea  a  great  improvement  in  its  flavour 
by  steaming,  and  it  is  probably  improved  in  ita  convertibility  aa 
food ;  it  containa  about  14  per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  ia  pecu' 
liatly  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  its  whole 
substance  being  of  this  material.  The  properties  of  rape*cake 
are  well  known ;  the  published  analysis  give  it  a  large  pro- 
portion (nearly  30  per  cent.)  of  albumen ;  it  ia  rich  in  phos- 
phate and  also  in  oil.  This  is  of  the  fluid  or  elain  class  of 
vegetable  oils,  and  it  is  to  its  elain  property  that  I  call  particular 
attention.      Chemistry  will  assign  to  this  material,  which  has 
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hillMtto  beeneomptntifcly  neglected  for  lieediag,  a  fint  plaee 
for  the  puipoM  of  which  I  am  trettiog.  If  objection  thonld 
oeenr  on  account  of  itt  flaTonr,  I  have  no  difficnlty  in  itating 
that  bj  the  preparation  I  ha?e  deicribed  I  hare  quite  OTcroome 
thii.  I  can  eaaily  pennade  my  cattle  (of  which  60  to  80  paM 
through  my  itaUi  in  a  year,)  without  exception  to  eat  the  re- 
quiaite  quantity.  Nor  ii  the  flarour  of  the  cake  in  the  least 
pnoeptible  in  the  milk  or  butter.  During  May«  my  cows  are 
turned  out  on  a  rich  paatore  near  the  homestead ;  towards 
erening  they  are  again  housed  for  the  night,  when  they  are  sup- 
plied with  a  mess  of  the  steamed  mixture  and  a  little  hay  esch 
morning  and  erening.  During  June«  when  the  grssscs  are 
better  grown,  mown  grau  is  giyen  to  them  instead  of  hay,  and 
they  are  slso  allowed  two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture.  This 
treatment  is  continued  till  October,  when  they  are  again  wholly 
housed.  The  results  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate  are  derired 
from  obserrations  made  with  the  view  of  enabling  me  to 
understand  and  regulate  my  own  proceedings.  For  some 
years  back  I  hafc  regularly  weighed  my  feeding  stock,  a  practice 
from  which  I  am  enabled  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
their  doings  than  I  could  prcfiously  pretend  to.  In  January, 
1854, 1  commenced  weighing  my  mUch  cows;  it  hu  been  shown 
by  what  I  hate  premised  that  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  production  of  milk, 
without  ascertaining  its  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  cows.  I 
haTo  continued  this  practice  once  a  month  almost  without 
omission  up  to  the  date  of  this.  The  weighings  take  place 
early  in  the  momiug,  and  before  the  cows  are  supplied  with 
food;  the  weights  are  registered,  and  the  length  of  time  (15 
months)  during  which  I  have  obscrred  this  practice  enables 
me  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  results.  The  cows  in  full 
milk  yielding  12  to  16  quarts  each  per  day  vary  but  little — 
some  losing,  others  gaining,  slightly;  the  balance  in  the 
month's  weighing  of  this  class  being  rather  to  gain.  It  is 
common  for  a  cow  to  continue  a  yield  from  six  to  eight  months 
before  she  gites  below  12  qusrts  per  day,  at  which  time  she 
has  usually,  if  not  inrariably,  gained  weight.  The  cows  girieg 
leu  than  18  quarts,  and  down  to  5  quarta  per  day,  are  found 
when  free  from  ailment  to  gain  without  exception.  This  gain, 
with  an  UTerage  yield  of  nearly  8  quarts  per  day,  is  at  the  rate 
of  71bs.  to  81bs.  per  week  each.  My  cows  in  olf  I  weigh  only 
in  the  incipient  stsges,  but  they  gain  perceptibly  in  condition* 
and  consequently  in  fslne :  they  are  milked  till  within  four  to 
fife  weeks  previous  to  calf ing.  I  giro  the  weights  of  three  of 
these,  and  also  of  one  heifer,  which  calfcd  in  March  :^ 


• 

1854. 

1            1 
1  1856. ! 

1 

i 

cwt.  qr.  lbs.!            cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

Bought,  and 

1 

weighed  .. 

July. 

10    1    20  April 

11    8      0 

148 

2 

W              M 

$t 

8    2    10      „ 

10    2      0 

214 

8i        „        „ 

i» 

8    3      0 

»f 

10    0      0 

184 

4,Heifer.  which 

caWed  also 

in    March, 

weighed  ..1     „ 

7    0      0.. 

9    8      0  300 

These  obserrstions  extend  over  lengthened  periods  on  the 
same  animals,  of  from  80  to  upwards  of  50  weeks;  a  cow,  free 
from  calf  and  intended  for  fattening,  continues  to  gif  e  milk 
from  10  months  to  a  year  after  calf  ing,  and  is  then  in  a  for- 
ward state  of  fatness,  requiring  but  a  few  weeks  to  finish  her 
for  sale  to  the  butcher.  It  will  thus  appear  that  my  endea- 
▼ours  to  provide  food  adapted  to  the  maintenance  and  im- 
prorement  of  my  milch  cows  are  attended  with  success.  On 
examining  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  food  which  I  hafC 


deaeribed,  itiaw,  note,  and  haj»  it  appeaia  to  eontaia  tke 
nntritiTe  properties  which  are  found  adequate  to  tiie  nsiat^ 
nanee  of  the  animal ;  the  extra  food  will  supply  the  slbowa 
for  the  casein,  it  is  deficient  in  oil  for  the  butter,  whilst  it  vill 
supply  in  excess  the  phoephate  of  lime  for  a  full  yield  of  stilk. 
If  I  take  the  dau  of  coirs  giving  less  than  12  qusrts  per  diy, 
and  taking  alio  into  account  a  gain  of  flesh.  7  to  9  Ibi.  per 
week,  though  I  reduce  the  quantity  of  extra  food  by  gif  io|[ 
less  of  the  bean-meal,  yet  the  supply  irill  be  more  in  propor- 
tion than  frith  a  full  yield ;  the  surplos  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid,   or   phoephate  of  lime,  will  go  to  euich  the 
manure.    And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  on  the  istiilk* 
tion  I  derive  from  the  effects  of  this  treatment  on  the  fertility 
of  the  land  in  my  occupation.    My  rich  pasture  lends  sre  sot 
tending  to  impoverishment,  but  to  increased  fertility;  tbeic 
improvement  in  condition  is  apparent.    A  cow  in  fall  milk, 
giving  16  quarts  per  day,  of  the  quality  analysed  by  Hsidla, 
requires,  beyond  the  food  necessary  for  her  msinteDSoos,  6  to 
8  lbs.  per  day  of  substances  containing  30  to  25  per  ceot.  of 
protein.    A  cow  giving  on  the  average  8  quarts  per  day,  with 
which  she  gains  7  to  9  lbs.  per  week,  requires  4  to  5  lbs.  p«r 
day  of  substances  rich  in  protein  beyond  the  food  which  ii 
necessary  for  her  maintenance.    Experience  of  fattening  gifci 
2  lbs.  per  day,  or  14  lbs.  per  week,  as  what  can  be  attained  on 
an  average  and  for  a  length  of  time.    If  fre  consider  |  lb.  per 
day  as  fat,  which  ia  not  more  than  probable,  there  will  be 
14  lb.  for  fleah,  which,  reckoned  as  dry  material,  will  be  sboat 
^  lb. ;  which  is  auimilated  in  increase  of  fibrins  sad  repr^ 
sents  only  1|  to  2  lbs.  of  substances  rich  in  protein  beyond 
what  is  required  for  her  maintenance.    If  we  examine  the 
effects  on  the  fertility  of  the  land,  my  mOch  cows,  when  on  rich 
pasture,  and  averaging  a  yield  of  nine  quarts  per  dsy,  ind 
reckoning  one  cow  to  each  acre,  will  carry  off  in  20  weeki 
251bs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  30  of  ammonia.    The  1  ame  qnantity 
of  milk  frill  carry  off  71bs.  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  20  weeki 
from  each  acre.     A  fattening  animal  giving  fiesh  at  the  istc  I 
have  described  will  carry  off  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen, 
equal  to  about  lOlbs.  of  ammonia,  ascompsred  with  the  miJch 
cow,  wh'dst  if  full  grofm  it  wiU  restore  the  whole  of  the 
phosphate.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  experience  lUtei  thst 
rich  paitures  used  for  fattening,  fully  maintain  their  fertility 
through  a  long  series  of  years.     If  these  computstioni  be  at 
all  accurate,  they  tend  to  show  that  too  litUe  sttention  bu 
been  given  to  the  supply  of  snbstaneee  rich  in  nitrogenoni 
compounds  in  the  food  for  our  milch  cows,  whilst  we  hsf e  hid 
too  much  streu  on  this  property  of  such  sabstaaoei  in  food 
for  fattening  cattle.     They  tend  also  to  the  inference  that  ia 
the  effects  on  the  fertility  of  our  pastures  used  for  dsiiy  par- 
poses,  we  derive  advantsge  not  only  from  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  but  also  from  the  gelatine  of  hones  used  as  msnare.  On 
comparing  the  results  from  my  milch  cofrs  fed  in  tmmet  on 
rich  pasture,  and  treated  at  the  same  time  with  extra  food  u  I 
have  described,  with  their  treatment  on  winter  food,  sod  whilit 
wholly  housed,  and  taking  into  account  the  yield  of  miOt,  tod 
the  gsin  of  weight,  I  find  those  from  stall-feeding  fuUy  tV^ 
to  those  from  depaature.    The  cowa  which  I  buy  tf  strippeit* 
for  fattening,  giving  little  milk,  from  neighbooring  fi^<"  ^''^ 
useordmary  food,  turnips  with  straw  or  hsy,  and  coming 
under  my  treatment,  increase  their  yield  of  milk,  untU  tttttt 
week  or  two  they  give  two  quarta  per  day  more  than  when  they 
came,  and  that  too  of  a  much  richer  quality.     I  lometiBa 
obaerve  in  the  weekly  publicationa  which  come  under  my  00^ 
accounts  of  covrs  giving  large  quantities  of  batter;  theie  ut 
usually,  hofrever,  extraordinary  iostanees,  and  not  aceompa^ 
frith  other  atatutical  information  requiaiteto  their  b*>^^^ 
as  a  guide,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  allniioa  ii  "*"  ^ 
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tha  tffiBeto  of  the  food  on  tho  eoBdition  of  tiieuiimali»  without 
vhieh  no  aoeonte  ettimito  cm  be  arriTed  tt.     On  looking 
ovtr  MTonl  trettiiM  to  wfaieh  I  have  aooNc,  I  find  the  follow- 
in;  itntittics  on  daiiy  prodnee : — ^Mr.  Morton,  in  hit  "  Cyclo- 
pedia  of  AgTicalture,"  pege  621,  gives  the  retnltt  of  the 
pnetice  of  a  Mr.  Toung,  an  extensive  dairy- keeper  in  Scotland. 
The  yield  of  milk  per  eow  is  stated  at  680  gdlons  per  year ;  he  ob- 
tains from  16  qnarCa  of  milk.  20  oi.,  of  hotter,  or  for  the  year, 
227lba.  per  oow ;  firom  1  gallon  of  eream  8  lbs.  of  bntter,  or 
12  01.  per  qnsrt.    Mr.  Young  is  described  aa  a  high  feeder ; 
linseed  is  his  chief  auxiliary  food  for  milch  cows.    Professor 
Johnstone,  "  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  gives  the 
proportion  of  butter  from  16  quarts  of  milk  at  1|  oi.  per  qaart, 
or  from  16  quarts  24  os.,  the  produce  of  four  cows  of  different 
breeds — Aldemey,  Devon,  and  Ayrshire — on  pssture,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  summer  season.     On  other  four  cows  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed  he  gives  the  proportion  of  butter  from  16 
quarts  aa  16  os.,  being  1  os.  per  quart.    These  cows  were  like- 
wise  on  pasture.    The  same  author  states  the  yield  of  bntter 
u  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  cream,  or  about  9  oa.  per  quart* 
Mr.  Bawlioson — Journal  of  the  R^al  Society,  No.  29,  vol.  i, 
1852— givea  the  produce  of  20,110  quarts  of  milk  churned  by 
hand  as  1,109  lbs.    of  bntter,  being  at  the  rate   of  folly 
14  OS.  per  16  quarts  of  milk ;  and  from  28,156  quarts  of  milk 
1,525  OS.  of  butter,  being  from  16  quarts  nearly  16}  os.  of 
butter.    The  same  suthor  statea  that  the  yield  of  butter  de- 
rived  from  five  chumings  of  15  qusrts  of  cream  each  ia  some- 
what leas  than  8  os.  per  quart  of  cream.    Dr.  Mnspratt,  in  his 
work    on  the  "Chemistry     of    Arts  and     Manufactures," 
whidi  is  in  the  course  of  publication,  gif  es  the  yield  of  butter 
from  a  eow  per  year  in  Holstein  and  Lunenberg  at  lOOlbj.,  in 
England  at  160lbs.  to  ISOlbs.    The  average  of  bntter  from  a 
cow  in  England  is  stated  to  be  8  os.  or  9  os.  per  day,  which  on 
a  yield  of  8  to  9  quarta  is  1  os.   per    quart,    or  for  16 
quarts  16  os.    The  quantity  of  butter  derived  from  cream  is 
■tated  as  one-fourth,  which  is  equal  to  about  9  os.  per  quart. 
The  richest  cream  of  which  I  find  any  record  ia  that  brought 
to  the  Royal  Society'a  meeting  dunng  the  month  of  July,  for 
the  choma  which  compete  for  the  prise.    On  referring  to  the 
proceedings  of  several  meetings,  I  find  that  14  os.  per  quart 
of  ^ream  is  accounted  a  good  yield.    I  have  frequently  tested 
the  yield  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  my  milk ;  aa  my 
dairy  prodace  is  partly  disposed  of  in  new  milk,  partly  in 
butter  and  old  milk,  it  became  a  matter  of  business  to  ascer- 
tain by  which  mode  my  dairy  produce  gave  the  best  return. 
I  may  here  remark  that  my  dairy  practice  haa  been  throughout 
on  high  feeding,  though  it  has  undergone  several  modificationa. 
My  mode  of  ascertaining  the  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk 
is  to  measure  over  the  milk  from  churning  day  to  churning 
day,  and  compute  the    relative   proportions.     The  results 
have  varied  from  24  to  27^  os.  from  16  quarts  of  milk. 
I    therefore    assume    in    my    calculation    16    quarts    of 
milk    as    yielding    a    roll    (25    ounces)    of    butter.    As 
I    have    at     timea     a     considerable     number     of     cowa 
bought  on  as  strippers,  and   fattened  as  they  sre  milked, 
which  remain  sometimes  in  my  state  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  yield  towarda  the  close  but  five  quarts  per  day.    1  am 
not  enabled  to  state  with  accuracy  and  from  ascertuned  data 
the  average  yield  per  year  of  my  oows  kept  for  dairy  purposes 
solely.    However,  from  what  occurs  at  grass-time,  when  the 
yield  is  not  iocressed,  and  also  from  the  effects  of  my  treat- 
ment on  cowa  which  I  buy,  on  givmg  a  smsU  quantity,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  my  treatment  induces  a  good  yield.    I 
may  here  observe  that  I  pay  great  attention  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  my  dairy,  which  I  use  meana  of  keeping  at  62  to  55 
deg.,  my  milk  being  allowed  to  stand  86  hours.    As  the  yield 


of  batttr  from  a  given  quantity  of  eream  ia  not  of  radi  perti- 
cnlar  consequence,  I  have  not  given  equal  attention  to  ascertain 
their  relative  proportiona.    I  have  a  recollection  of  having 
tested  this  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I  found  14  to  16  os. 
per  quart ;  but  cannot  call  to  mind  tinder  what  treatment  thia 
took  place.    On  questioning  my  dairywoman,  in  December, 
1854,  aa  to  the  proportion  of  cream  and  butter,  ahe  reported 
nearly  one  roll  of  25  os.  of  butter  to  one  quart  of  cream.    I 
looked  upon  this  as  a  mistake.    On  its  accuracy  being  per- 
sisted in,  the  next  churning  wss  carefully  observed,  with  a 
like  proportion.    My  dairy  cows  averaged  then  a  low  range 
of  milk  aa  to  quantity->about  nine  quarts  each  per  day.    Six 
of  them,  in  a  forward  state  of  fatness,  were  intended  to  be 
dried  for  finishing  off  in  January ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  deameaa  of  calving  cows,  1  kept  them  on  in 
milk  till  I  oould  purchaae  oowa  to  replace  them,  and  it  was 
not  till  February  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.    I 
then  bought  four  cows  within  a  few  days  of  calving ;  they 
were  but  in  inferior  condition,  and  yielded  largely  of  milk. 
Towards  the  dose  of  February  and  March,  four  of  my  own 
dairy  cows,  in  full  condition,  likewise  calved.    During  March, 
three  of  the  six  which  had  continued  from  December  were 
aelected  by  the  butcher  u  fit  for  hia  purpose :  the  other  three 
were  dried  at  the  doae  of  March,  and  are  now  on  hand  in  a 
saleable  condition.    Each  churning  throughout  waa  carcfulljr 
observed,  with  a  aimilar  result,  varying  but  little  from  25  os. 
of  butter  per  quart  of  cream ;  on  Monday,  April  30, 16  quarta 
of  cream  having  yielded  26  rolls  (of  25  os.  each)  of  butter. 
Though  1  use  artifidal  meaiu  of  raising  the  temperature  of  my 
dairy,  by  the  application  of  hot  water  daring  cold  weather, 
yet,   my   service-pipes   being  frosen   in   February,  I   waa 
unable   to  keep  up  the   temperature,  and  it   fell   to   45 
deg.     Still  my  cream,   though  slightly  affected,  was  pecu- 
liarly    rich,     yielding     22     oa.    of     butter     per    quart. 
Throughout  April  the  produce  of  milk  from  my  15  dairy  cowa 
averaged  full  160  quarts  per  day.    My  cows  are  bought  in  the 
neighbouring  marketa  with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  and  profit- 
ableness. The  breeds  of  this  district  have  a  eonsiderable  admix* 
tore  of  the  ahort-hom,  which  is  not  noted  for  the  richness  of  its 
milk.    It  will  be  remsrked  that  during  the  time  these  observa- 
tions have  been  continued  on  the  proportion  of  butter  from 
cream,  more  than  one-half  of  my  cows  have  been  changed. 
Having  thus  sstisfied  myself  that  the  peculiar  richness  of  my 
eream  wu  due  only  to  the  treatment  of  my  cows  which  I  have 
sought  to  describe,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  keep 
it  to  mysdf ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  theae  results  of  my  dairy 
practice  afforded  matter  of  interest  for  the  investigation  of 
those  who  cultivate  science,  the  physiologist  and  the  ehemiat. 
Though  my  pretenaions  to  acquirements  in  their  instructiona 
are  but  slender,  they  are  such  as  enable  me  to  acknowledge 
benefit  in  seeking  to  regulate  my  proceedings  by  their  rules. 
I  was  thus  led  to  address  the  note  to  Professor  Way,  whoae 
valuable  time  I  should  be  careful  not  to  occupy  with  unworthy 
matter,  suggesting  that  if  he  thought  proper,  he  might  bring 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  your  honourable  council.    In 
taking  off  the  cream  I  use  an  ordinary  ahallow  skimmer  of  tin 
perforated  with  holes,  through  whidi  auy  milk  gathered  in 
skimming  escapee.  It  requires  care  to  clear  the  cream,  and  even 
with  this  some  streakineis  is  observable  on  the  snrfsce  of  the 
skimmed  milk.    The  milk  bowls  are  of  glased  brown  earthen- 
ware, common  in  thia  district ;  they  stand  on  a  base  of  6  to 
8  inches,  and  expand  at  the  surface  to  nearly  twice  that  width. 
Four  to  five  quarts  are  eontained  in  each  bowl,  the  depth  being 
4  to  5  inches  at  the  centre.  The  chum  I  use  is  a  email  wooden 
one,  worked  by  hand,  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  Amiii'M*^ 
prindple.    I  obtained  it  from  Messrs.  Diay  and  Co.    I  have 
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forwuM  to  TntHtM  y\fy  ■  imill  Mmpto  of  btittet  for 
ualyiif ;  18  quirti  of  enom  vera  taken  out  of  the  oroam  Jtf, 
end  churned  tt  three  timet  in  eqaal  portioni— 

127   OS.  of  batter. 

125 

120^ 


The  first  5  quarts  of  cro^m  gave 
The  second  5 
The  third  6 


If 


« • 


872| 


i> 


»t 


At  a  labaeqaent  chumitif  of  14  quart!  of  cream-* 

The  first  seven  j^ave  7  rolls  or       . .     1 75    os.  of  batter. 
The  second  seten  gate  7  rolls  2  oa ,  or    177 

853   01 

On  testing  the  comparstiTe  yield  of  batter  and  of  batter 
milk,  I  find  70  per  cent,  of  butter  to  80  per  cent,  of  butter- 
milk, reversiag  the  proportions  gWen  in  the  publications  to 
which  I  have  referreJ.  The  churnings  usually  occupy  half-an- 
hour,  at  a  temperature  of  52  deg.  Having  now,  u  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  supplied  every  particular  of  information,  I  shall 
look  with  interest  to  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which,  aa 
I  observe  from  the  papers,  ia  likely  to  take  place  at  your  next 
meeting. 

Siace  the  foregoing  was  written,  1  have  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Way  another  analysis  of  the  batter  sent  to  him ;  it  ia 
found  to  contain— 


Fura  fat  or  oil      . .     . . 
Casein  or  curd 
Water,  with  a  little  salt 


« * 


82.70 

2.45 

14.85 


Total ..   100.00 

The  only  analyses  of  this  material  which  1  find  in  the  publi- 
cation in  my  band  are  two  by  Professor  Way,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  vol.  xi.,  part  11,  "On  butter  by  the 
common  and  by  the  Devonshire  method" ;  the  result  in  100 

parts  biiug — 

Baw.  Scalded. 

Pure  butter     79.72  79.12 

Casein,  &c*      •  •     . .     . .       3.88  8.37 

Water      16.90  17.51 


ToUl 


100.00  100.00 

Thomas  Hossfall. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  the  thanks  of  the  Cooncil  were  voted 
to  Mr.  Horsfall  for  the  favour  of  this  commanioation. 
Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Gadesden  folly  eonfirmed,  by 
their  own  experience,  the  value  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  system 
of  dairy  management.— Prof*  Way  referred  to  the  che- 
mical principles  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  food 
of  different  character  given  to  milch  cows. — Mr.  Scott 
furnished  valuable  evidence  of  the  improvements  effected 
by  him  in  reference  to  dairy  management  in  Ireland ; 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 
details  for  the  information  of  the  Council. — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Black,  of  Otley,  favoured  the  Council  with  his  attendance, 
and  on  tho  part  of  Mr.  Horsfall  offered  explanations  on 
such  points  of  the  communication  then  read  to  the  Council 
as  the  members  required. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  May.  Present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P., 
in  the  chair,  XiOrd  Bemers,  Hon.  W.  H.  Yelverton,  Mr. 
George  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Hodgson  Barrow,  M.P., 
Mr.  Ivatt  Bri9coe,  Mr.  Calrd,  Dr.  CMvert,  Mr.  Camps, 


Mr.  Coki,  Mr.  Corbet,  Mr.  Deere,  Mr,  T.  M.  Eftni, 
Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gadesden,  Mr.  Olelg,  Mr.V. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Plsher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jennings, Mr. Stone, 
Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  KnowIeS,  Mt.Magendie,Mr.Matthewt, 
jun.,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Orlebar,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Pickin, 
Mr.Pocock,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Slaney,  Professor  Simondi, 
Mr.  Bridgman  Simpaon,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Thomas,  Professor  Way,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and 
Mr.  Weir. 

Daisy  Manaoxmekt.<— Mr.  Horsfall  informed  the 
Council  that  the  greatest  amount  of  batter  obtained  ia 
his  dairy  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  was  in  December, 
1854,  from  cows  on  stall  food,  when  it  reached  27}  oz. 
of  butter  from  16  quarts  of  milk.  He  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  an  error  in  his  commanioation  of 
last  week,  in  which  it  was  atated :  '*  On  Monday,  April 
30,  16  quarU  of  oream  having  yielded  26  rolls  (of  25oi. 
eMh)  of  butter."  Instead  of  <*  26  rolls,"  the  qunUtj 
should  have  been  sUted  as  <<  16  rolls." 

LECTURE. 

Chemical  Principlbs  involved  ik  the  PaoDrc* 
TION  OF  BiTTTER.— Professor  Way,  coniulting-cbemist  to 
the  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  memben,  ou  "Use 
Chemical  Prindples  involved  in  the  Production  of  fiattcr." 
The  subject,  he  uid,  naturally  dliided  itself  under  tvo  hadi 
— the  lat,  that  of  eo  treating  cows  u  to  cause  them  to  pro- 
dace  a  large  quantity  of  milk  rich  in  butter ;  the  2nd,  that  cf 
so  treating  the  milk  as  to  separate  as  fully  as  possible,  and  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  the  butter  which  it  contauu.  1^ 
first  Is  a  question  of  physiology;  the  second  one  depeadest 
pirtly  upon  chemical,  partly  upon  phyaical  principles.  The 
one  involves  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  is  materiilly 
influenced  by  race  and  breed  in  the  individual  aaimal,  anil  to 
a  certain  extent,  therefore,  is  beyond  our  control;  tbe  otbtr 
an  affair  of  matter  with  which  we  may  deal  at  our  pleasoie, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  which  we  may  perfectly  control  tbe 
results,  inasmuch  as  we  have  full  command  of  tbe  conditioni. 
He  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  intend  to  enter  tt  lof 
length  upon  the  former  branch  of  the  subject,  wbieh  migbt  be 
much  more  ably  handled  by  his  colleague,  Profeascr  Siooad!. 
Mr.  Way  called  attention  to  the  great  and  fundameiiUl 
doctrine  from  whence  all  our  reasoning  on  the  tnlyt^  cf 
animal  nutrition  now  started,  namely,  the  identity,  or  almost 
identity,  between  the  principles  of  the  vegetable  and  animil 
body.  The  conclusion  founded  upon  this  identity,  and  which, 
he  said,  was  natural  enough,  was  that  with  slight  modificjtioni 
the  vegetable  principles  were  aaslmilated  by  tbe  animal  frme; 
the  albuminous  matters  being  converted  into  flesh  and  mwce, 
the  oily  ingredients  into  animal  fat,  and  the  mineral  «alt«  «*f 
the  food  into  bone  and  other  solid  parts  of  the  animal  botfj. 
Btill  he  would  wish  to  guard  them  against  the  conclusion, 
that  because  milk  is  an  ahiraal  product  of  wcU-detoed 
chemical  composition,  and  bscause,  again,  the  compositioa 
of  various  plants  which  serve  as  food  for  cows  is  well  known* 
that,  therefore,  we  might  select  food  most  rich  in  the  TegcUWe 
principles  analogous  to  cheese  or  bntter,  snd  using  the  hc<iT 
of  the  animals  as  a  machine,  might  convert  this  food  iotoso 
much  cheese  or  butter  at  our  pleasure.  Snch  a  coBciawoa 
was  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sniinal 
nutrition ;  not  that  it  could  be  doubted  that  the  nature  of  the 
food  influenced  matertally,  and  under Uke  conditions  absolutel;, 
the  production  of  these  animal  producta,  hot  IbatweBuit 
admit  a  subordination  of  this  lupplyto  the  faBctionioftbe 
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UMul—tht  formttloiL  of  eerUin  Aaimtl  prtodptet  prt tup- 
pMing  A  tnppl/  of  limilir  prineiplea  in  the  food,  but  t  giuttr 
or  Icao  rapply  of  ihoM  principles  nofc  being  nocostttily  attendad 
with  A  coiToepoodiug  iucreuo  of  their  repretentativee  in  the 
prodact ;  indeed,  the  balance  of  evidence  on  the  inliijeet  of  the 
production  of  butter  teemed  to  be  in  faTour,  for  thii  purpose, 
of  that  daw  of  substances  which  contained  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenous,  or  cbecse  formicg  prmdples.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  had  certainly  been  found  to  be  the  cue  in 
the  artificial  feeding  of  plants,  in  which,  greatly  through  Mr. 
Iawco'  experiments,  we  had  found  that  the  wheat  aop,  by  no 
mraaa  the  most  rich  in  nitrogen,  benefited  more  than  most  others 
by  manures  containing  this  element,  and  was  not  sensibly 
sffec(ed  by  phosphoric  manures,  although  eminently  a 
phosphate- contsiuiog  pisnt;  whilst  turnips,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  contsining  any  great  qusntity  cf  phosphates,  sre 
■ucccasfully  cultivated  by  this  arUfidal  addition.  Mr.  Way 
remarked,  that  if  the  time  at  his  disposal,  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  members,  should  allow  of  it,  be  would  hate  a  few 
remarks  to  mske  before  he  sat  down  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  food,  fte.,  of  cows,  but  that  it  seemed  mere 
condudve  to  the  right  underatsnding  of  the  subjcet  thst  he 
should  first  draw  their  attention  rery  shortly  to  the  composi- 
tion of  milk,  and  the  dreumstances  affecting  the  suoeeasful 
extraction  of  the  butler  from  it.  The  milk  of  an  animal  was 
intended  to  form  the  sole  food  of  its  young  for  a  certain  period 
after  birth.  We  should  sspect  it  therefore  to  contain  all  the 
phcdpks  neccusry,  not  cnly  for  the  support  of  life,  but  for 
the  growth  and  increase  of  the  animal  frame.  Milk  should  be, 
and  indeed  was,  the  type  of  a  perfect  food.  We  found  in  it, 
the/eforc,  a  represebtative  of  Uiose  substances  fitted  for  the 
production  of  fleth,  another  of  those  adapted  to  form  fat,  a 
third  Eultcd  to  support  rcipiratiou  (which  is  the  proximate 
CBute  of  animal  heat),  a:id  lastly,  the  Torlous  earthy  and  alka- 
li i.e  salts,  which  form  the  br/ues  and  are  necessary  to  the 
eooitilution  of  the  hlooi  and  animal  fluids  generslly,  these 
substances  beinf  all  mixed  up  into  a  comparatirely  homo- 
geneous liqnid  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Mr.  Way  now  callel  attention  to  the  different  constituents 
of  milk,  namely,  curd— called  by  the  chemists  casein*-butter, 
sugar  of  milk.  See.  Commencing  with  the  latter,  he  ex- 
plaioed  how,  under  the  inflaence  of  ferments,  it  was  capable 
of  conversion  into  an  acid  substance  called  lactic  (or 
milk)  acid.  lie  stated  that  butter  contained  two  or 
three  fatty  substances,  having  diderent  mcUing  poiuts, 
and  consequently  more  or  less  fluid  at  giTcn  tempera- 
tores  ;  hence  the  different  solidity  of  butter,  according  to 
food  and  other  conditions  of  its  production.  One  or  more  of 
these  fatty  matters  were  liable,  under  the  influence  of  ferments, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  air,  to  piii  into  other  compounds 
of  a  rank,  disagreeable  smell  and  flavour.  The  curd  of  milk 
was  a  substance  unlike  the  others,  containing  nitrogen,  and 
was  liable,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  the  putrefactire  changes 
to  vhkh  all  other  similar  animal  matters  were  subject.  In 
the  commencement  of  these  changes  the  casein  became  a 
ftrmect,  having  the  power  rapidly  to  eonvcrt  ml^.k-sugar  into 
lactic  acid.  Hence  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk.  The 
altered  casein  had  also  the  property  of  converting  the  fatty 
matter  of  butter  into  the  varied  products  to  which  he  had 
slluded,  and  which  were  so  objectionsble  in  bad  butter.  In 
the  chsnges  to  which  these  three  substances  were  subject 
would  be  found  the  key  to  all  the  phenomena  obaervable  iu 
a  dairy,  and  to  every  precaution  which  experience  had  dictated. 
Mr.  Way  shortly  sdrerted  to  the  processes  for  the  preparation 
and  preservation  of  butter.  The  first  of  these  was  the  cream' 
iog  of  tbi  iBilk-<^«  mechloikal  process  ehiefly,  but  possibly 


involving  iimie  Might  diMaioal  ehtnge  of  the  eaaein.  Tha 
milk,  being  an  omulsion  as  it  wert  of  oil  and  water,  would  of 
course,  after  a  time,  tend  to  separate,  upon  standing,  into  two 
portions,  tht  Hgbter  riaing  to  the  surface.  The  butter  did 
not,  however,  u  they  well  knew,  Separate  altogether  in  this 
way ;  but  the  cream  was  a  kind  of  concentrated  milk,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  butter  was  largely  increaied.  Al- 
though it  was  an  axiom  in  the  dairy  that  perfect  stilbess  of 
the  milk  waa  essentisl  to  successful  eicaming,  bo  wu  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  eommunieation  of  a  very  gentle  com- 
bined centrifugal  and  asoendiog  motion  of  the  fluid  might 
not  conduce  to  much  greater  rapidity  in  the  rising  of  the 
eream.  Such  a  motion  might  readily  (by  means  of  weights 
or  springs)  ho  given  to  the  milk-pans  themselves  by  pladng 
them  on  slowly-rotating  tables ;  the  sides  of  the  pans  having 
flanges  on  the  inaide  sloping  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  which  would  communicate  an  aaeenslonal  motion  to 
the  liquid.  Mr.  Way  thought  that  this  movement  would 
be  likely  to  bo  beuofidal.  The  oily  psrtides  would  mora 
resdily  reedve  the  upward  impetua  which  was  favoured  by 
iheir  own  buoyancy,  whilat  in  the  descending  current  the 
reverse  would  be  the  case.  Of  course  he  meant  that  the 
movement  of  the  pans  should  be  of  the  very  gentlest  nature. 
The  second  operation— namely,  churning  the  cream— was  also 
a  mechanical  one,  but  it  was  attended  with  chemical  changes. 
In  the  process  of  churning  heat  was  produced,  partly  no  doubt 
from  friction,  but  also  from  othsr  and  not  mechanical  causes. 
The  cream,  too,  if  sweet  when  put  into  the  chum,  became 
sour  during  the  agitation ;  and  this  was  evidently  due  to  an 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  casein,  and  the  conversion,  under 
its  influence,  of  the  milk  sugar  into  lactic  add.  Indeed,  the 
souring  of  the  cream  seemed  an  essential  part  of  the  prooess. 
He  could  not  help  believing,  however,  that  a\l  or  nearly  all 
the  mischief  that  happened  to  butter  on  keeping  was  due  to 
the  alteration  of  casein  then  taking  place  during  the  churning. 
Butter  always  contained  a  portion  of  essoin,  in  some  cases  not 
exceeding  a  half  per  cent.,  in  others  aa  much  as  three  per  «nt. 
of  its  weight.  It  was  to  the  presence  of  this  sobstsnce  iu 
butter  that  the  difliculty  of  keeping  it  was  to  be  attributed. 
He  had  before  explained  what  changes  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  If  the  casein,  however,  were  as  yet 
unaltered  when  it  was  included  in  the  butter,  it  would  require 
the  presence  of  air  to  enable  it  to  make  the  butter  rancid. 
Now,  aupposing  the  souring  of  cream  to  be  importaut  in 
churning,  why  not  obtain  it  artificially  by  the  addition  of 
laetic  or  acetic  acid ;  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  posiihle, 
excluding  air  from  the  churning  ?  There  could  be  no  reason- 
able  doubt  that  this  small  qasntity  of  altered  casdn  was  the 
insidious  enemy  which,  for  butter  that  waa  to  be  kept  any 
length  of  time,  it  iras  so  important  to  guard  against.  Butter, 
after  being  melted  in  water  and  strained  whilst  hot  through 
cloths  to  aepsrate  the  curd,  might  be  kept  any  length  of  time 
without  change,  but  of  course  it  had  loat  all  the  agreeable 
flavour  of  ordinary  fresh  butter.  With  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  butter  by  ssltir.g,  Mr.  Way  wished  to  show  the  great 
difllcuUy  whirh  must  exist  of  mixing  three  or  four  per  cent,  of 
sslt  intimately  n'lth  butter,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  hsnd 
trestmeot.  The  salt  waa  intended  to  render  the  cheesy  matter 
inactive,  but  it  could  only  do  this  by  absolute  coutsct  with 
every  particle  ;  and  such  contact,  he  was  convinced,  could  not 
bo  attained  manually.  A  mschine  had  been  invented  in 
America  for  butter-curing,  the  butter,  enclosed  in  an  endless 
bsg,  being  drawn  between  grooved  rollers  immersed  in  a  vedscl 
of  water,  the  lalt  bdng  at  the  ssme  time  added  by  a  hopper. 
This  machine,  however,  did  not  stem  to  him  fitted  to  ensure  a 
perfect  mixture  of  the  butter  and  salt;  and  the  water  waa  oh- 
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jeetiooable,  beeiiiie  it  deitfoyfed  tlie  fliTonr  of  the  batter.  He 
had  leTertl  yeen  tigo  thought  that  e  niehuie  somewhit  like 
CUytoa't  cUy-aereeDing  cylinder  would  be  admirably  adapted 
to  mil  the  salt  with  butter ;  a  cylinder,  with  a  diie  perforated 
with  small  holei  placed  aC^qual  distances  from  its  end,  throogh 
which  the  hatter  might  be  forced,  like  Termicelli,  bsckvards 
and  forwards  by  pistons  at  either  end,  acting  slterastely,  would 
readily  be  arranged.  At  the  same  time,  by  connecting  this 
ejrlmder  with  an  exhaiistiog  pump,  the  air  might  Tcry  effectu- 
ally be  remoTcd ;  so  that  finally,  when  the  process  was  com- 
plete, the  butter  might  before  removal  be  pressed  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  immediately  received  in  a  proper  tabeforpreservation. 
Mr.  Way  believed  that  butter  so  preserved,  with  an  intimate  ad- 
mixture  of  salt  and  free  from  air,  would  keep  good  and  sweet 
for  any  length  of  time.  He  hoped  that  the  principles  he  had 
endeavoured  to  put  before  them  would  bear  out  the  practical 
experience  of  those  present.  The  management  of  a  dairy  might 
be  summed  up  in  three  words— temperature,  eleanliness,  ven- 
tilation. Temperature,  because  all  the  changes  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  very  much  enhanced  in  activity  by  every 
d^ree  of  temperature  above  a  certain  point.  Cleanliness,  be- 
csnte  everything  that  assisted  the  decomposition  of  casein, 
which  all  animal  mstters  did,  would  promote  decay  in  the  milk 
and  its  contents.  Ventilation  as  apart  of  deankneu — desnsing, 
in  fact,  the  atmosphere;  and  in  respect  to  this  latter 
point,  he  would  suggest  the  use  of  freshly  burnt  charcoal,  as 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  dairy.  It  had  lately 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  that  charcoal  absorbed  from  the 
air  decaying  matters  with  great  rapidity.  The  removal  o' 
such  matters  from  the  air  was  one  of  the  great  objecta  of  ven- 
tilation in  a  milk-houie,  and  he  would  strongly  recommend  s 
trial  o(  it  spread  in  baskets  or  thin  layers  in  different  parts  of 
the  dairy. 

.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Bemers,  leeonded  by  Mr. 
Slaaey,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  to 
Professor  Way  for  the  interesting  and  scientific  lecture  he 
bad  then  delivered ;  Lord  Bemers  taking  that  opportunity 
of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  ventilation  in  dairies 
and  stabU-B,  and  the  appropriate  feeding  of  dairy  cattle, 
as  derived  from  his  own  experience ;  and  Mr.  Slaney  of 
lugii^esting  that  alirtle  work  for  cheap  distribution  might 
be  drawn  up  easily  and  with  much  advantage,  staling 
plainly  and  concisely  the  points  of  knowledge  on  essential 
conditions  connected  with  dairy  subjects. — Mr.  Caird  bore 
testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  dairy 
arrangementi,  he  having  visited  bis  establishment  in 
Yorkshire  four  years  ago.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  kind  and  efficient  manner  in  which  be 
had  presided  over  the  meeting  on  that  occasion. 

Paris  Agricultural  Show. — All  members  of  the 
Society  who  intended  to  make  entries  for  the  approaching 
Agricultural  Show  to  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  were  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  their 
certificates  of  entry  to  the  French  Consul-General,  36, 
King  William-Btreet,  City,  London,  by  the  24th  inat., 
when  the  entries  would  close. 

The  Council  adjourned  over  Wednesday  the  2drd 
(being  the  Derby-day),  to  Wednesday  the  30th  of  May, 
when  the  diacnssion  would  be  resumed* 


Audit  or  Accounts,  May  IS.^Ur.  Baymoad 
Barker,  Chairman  of  tfaa  Finance  Committee,  snd  Mr. 
Knight,  Mr.  George  Raymond  Barker,  and  Mr.  Dyer, 
Auditors  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  examined,  sudtted, 
and  certified  aa  correct  the  accounts  for  the  half-jetr 
ending  December  30, 1854. 

Special  Council,  May  18. — Mr.  Baymond  Barker, 
y.P.,  in  the  chair.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Milward, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  report  to  be  made 
by  the  Council  to  the  ensuing  General  M eetiog  of  tiie 
Society  was  taken  into  consideration  and  agreed  to. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricnltaral  So- 
ciety took  place  on  Tueaday  laat,  in  Hanover  Square. 
The  chair  was  Uken  at  12  o'clock  by  Mr.  Milss,  M.P., 
the  President  for  the  year.  Among  those  present  vere 
Lords  Feversham  and  Berners,  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Col. 
Challoner,  Mr.  R.  Barker,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbi,  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  &c. 

The  bye-laws  reUting  to  the  anniversary  elecUoni 
hsTtng  been  read, 

Col.  Ch  allonsr  rose  to  move  the  election  of  a  Pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  year.  He  felt  great  pleuare  in 
announcing  that  he  had  the  permisaion  of  Lord  Portman 
to  say,  that  if  it  were  thought  that  the  Society  would  be 
benefited  by  his  accepting  the  presidency  for  theenining 
year,  he  would  waire  all  difficulties,  and  consent  to  fill 
the  office.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing 
how  glad  the  members  generally  would  be  to  find  Lord 
Portman  once  more  acting  aa  their  president,  be  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  proposing  hia  Lordship,  snd  bad  no 
doubt  that  the  proposal  would  be  passed  nnasiokoatly 
(cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Barker  said  it  was  with  very  sincere  pleasure 
that  he  aeconded  the  motion.    When  his  Lordibip  wai 
first  invited  again  to  fill  the  situation  of  President,  be 
gave  one  or  two  reasons  why  it  waa,  in  his  opinion,  on- 
desirable  that  he  should  be  elected.    One  reason  wu 
that  his  long  abstinence  from  any  active  participation  in 
the  management  of  the  Society's  afTairs  prevented  6im 
from  being  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
Society,  or  at  least  with  the  working  of  the  Goaocil; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  urged  that  the  state  of  bit 
health  was  such  as  almost  to  preclude  his  diacbarge  of 
the  dnUes  of  the  office.     He  (Mr.  R.  Barker)  bad, 
however,  learnt  with    peculiar  gratification  what  the 
meeting  had  heard  from  his  friend  Colonel  ChaUooer, 
namely,  that  his  Lordship  had  now  consented  to  vaire 
all  personal  difficulties,  and  every  consideration  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  hia  compliance  with  the  wish  of  a 
very  numerous  body  of  members,  that  he  wonld  eonient 
to  preside  over  the  Society  during  the  ensubg  year. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  which  wai 
carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  troiteei  vtrt 
re-elected. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Baker  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
vice-presidents,  expressing  his  oonTiction  thst  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  society  to  have  a  more  satisfsctory  lift. 

The  motion  after  being  aeconded  by  Mr.  Joosa  Webb, 
was  put,  and  carried. 

The  meetbg  then  proceeded  to  the  eMionef  i^ 
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Council  for  the  eiuning  year ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  seratiDeers  announced  that  the  house  list 
had  been  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  then  read  the  Report  of 
the  Council,  which  was  as  follows  i— 

REPORT. 

Since  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  in  December,  the 
Society  has  lost,  by  death  and  otherwise,  227  of  its 
Members,  and  has  gained  by  election  132  new  Members. 
The  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  have  also  removed  from  the  list  of  the 
Society  the  names  of  285  Members  who  haTe  made  no 
payment  daring  the  last  seven  years.  Tliey  have  unani. 
moaaly  elected  Dr.  Edward  Hartstein,  Professor  of 
Agrtcultnre  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Poppeladorf,  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.  The  Society  accord- 
ingly now  consists  of 

89  Life-Governors, 
141  Annual  Oovemors, 
795  Life-Members, 
3,838  Annnal  Members,  and 
19  Honorary  Members, 

malcinga  total  of  4,882  names  on  its  list  at  the  present 
dftte. 

The  funded  property  of  the  Society  stands  at  ;£9,264 
8s.  lid.  in  the  Stock  which  has  now  become  the  New 
Three  per  Centi. ;  the  carrent  cash- balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bankers  being  £3,225,  which  includes  ;f  1,400  as 
a  contribution  from  the  authorities  of  Carlisle  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  country  meeting  of  this  year.  Since 
the  date,  in  November  last,  when  the  Council  ordered 
the  sale  of  j^l,500  from  the  invested  capital,  the  follow- 
ing  payments  have  been  received — 

£ 

Arrears  of  subscription 1,677 

Carrent  subscriptions   1 ,847 

Life-compositions 389 

£3,913 

while  every  claim  against  the  Society  has  been  duly  dis- 
charged. 

The  continued  indisposition  of  Mr.  Pusey,  and  the 
eonseqaent  suspension  of  his  long  and  invaluable  Ubours 
to  the  Society  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee, 
have  rendered  some  temporary  arrangements  in  that  de- 
partment necessary.  The  Council  have  accordingly  re- 
quested Mr.  Thompson  to  act  as  the  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  and  Mr.  Dyke  Acland  as  Vice- 
chairmen,  of  the  Journal  Committee.  The  new  number 
is  now  in  progress,  and  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of 
J  uly.  Prises  have  been  awarded  to  reports  on  the  Farm* 
ing  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Warwickshire,  and  also  to 
essays  on  the  causes  of  Fertility  and  Barrenness  in  Soils, 
and  Lameness  in  Sheep  and  Lambs :  a  paper  in  the  latter 
class  has  been  disqualified,  on  account  of  its  delivery  not 
having  been  made  by  the  1st  of  March ;  and  the  prize  in 
the  class  of  Mildew  in  Wheat  withheld,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  merit  in  the  competing  essays;  while 
adjudications  have  still  to  be  reported  in  the  five  remain- 
ing classes.  The  following  subjects  for  the  Essays  of  next 
year  have  alrcad/  been  adopted  :i-* 


1.  Farming  of  Bedfordihire* 

2.  On  the  Production  of  Tomips  possesstDg  good  keeping 
quilities. 

8.  Spriog-feed  Crops:  with  special  reference  to  early  growth. 

4.  I'he  differeot  mechanical  modes  of  deepening  the  Staple 
Boil,  in  order  to  give  it  the  iidl  benefit  of  atmospheric 
inflaence. 

5.  The  Chemical  results  superinduced  in  newly-deepened 
soil  by  atmospheric  action. 

6.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  Farm  Eosds :  with 
special  reference  to  day  lands. 

7.  The  Roots  of  the  Wheat  Plant :  the  history  of  their 
growth  and  development. 

8.  Essay  and  Flans  for  the  eonstruetion  of  I«boorcrs'  Cot* 
tagei :  with  apccial  reference  to  domestic  conveoience. 

9.  Account  of  the  different  modes  of  bringing  Moorland 
into  cultivation,  based  on  practical  experience ;  and  sped" 
fying  the  methoda  pursued,  the  expense  incurred,  and  the 
results  aa  far  as  asrertained,  regard  being  had  to  the  sub* 
soil,  locality,  and  elevation. 

Two  distinct  and  important  investigations  are  in  pro- 
gress by  the  Consulting.  Chemist  of  the  Society,  namely 
— 1.  On  the  chemical  effects  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
soil  and  vegetation ;  2.  On  the  value  to  the  farmer  of 
different  substances  sold  to  him  for  manuring  purposes* 
Prof.  Way  haa  already,  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
delivered  before  the  Members  two  Lectures :  the  firsti 
On  the  relation  between  the  atmosphere  and  agriculture; 
and  the  second,  On  the  chemical  principles  involved  in 
the  production  of  butter :  for  which  he  has  received  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Council.  He  has  also  consented  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  13th  of  June,  On  the  use  of 
fiish  as  manure ;  and  Prof.  Simonds,  as  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  of  the  Society,  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  elucidate  before  the  Members,  at  a  Weekly  Council 
in  the  course  of  next  month,  the  Physiological  Conditions 
affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Milk  secreted  by 
the  Cow  under  different  circumstances  of  feeding  and 
management. 

The  Qovernors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  have 
made  a  most  satisfactory  report  to  the  Council  of  the 
successful  manner  in  which  the  special  objects  of  the 
Society  in  reference  to  domesticated  animals  have  been 
carried  out  in  that  establishment  under  the  inspection 
of  Prof.  Simonds. 

The  programme  of  the  Country  Meeting,  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  in  the  week  commencing  Monday, 
the  23rd  of  July  next,  has  just  been  issued,  and  the 
arrangements  sre  nearly  completed.  At  this  meeting,  so 
favourably  situated  in  reference  to  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland,  additional  prises  are  offered 
for  Reaping  Machines  and  Steam-Cultivaton,  as  well  as 
for  Scotch  and  Galloway  Cattle,  Cheviot  and  Herdwick 
Sheep,  and  for  Clydesdale  and  other  horses. 

The  entries  for  implements  closed  on  the  1st  instant ; 
and  though  the  number  ia  not  equal  to  that  of  either  of 
the  last  two  years,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
covered  shedding,  twenty  feet  wide,  engaged  by  exhi- 
bitors in  that  department,  will  extend  to  very  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  entries  for  live 
stock,  which  will  not  close  till  the  1st  of  June,  are 
already  numerous. 

The  Council  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  liberality 
and  ready  co-operation  of  the  Railway  Companies,  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  the  transit  of 
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Live  Stock  anfl  Implemcnla  to  Ihe  Country  Meeting. 
The  priDoipal  companiei  Hatc  already  signifted  their 
consent  to  a  renewal  of  their  concessions  of  la&t  year, 
in  favour  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  hold  the  Country  Meet- 
ing of  185G  in  the  diitrict  comprising  the  counties 
of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford, 
and  Huntingdon,  at  Chelmsford,  the  county  town  of 
Essex. 

They  have  also  determined  that  the  Country  Meeting 
shall  be  held,  four  years  hence,  in  the  Central  District, 
which  will  comprise  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick, 
Northampton,  and  Berks :  and  thus,  after  a  circuit  of 
twenty  years,  the  Society  will  return  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  which,  at  the  city  of  Oxford,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  it  held  its  first  meeting. 

The  Council  have  viewed  with  much  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Franco 
to  stimulate  and  improve  its  agriculture.  At  the  request 
of  the  French  and  English  Foreign  Departments,  the 
Council  have  taken  every  means  to  make  known  in  this 
country  the  inducements  held  out  and  the  facilities 
afforded  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
Agricultural  Meeting  to  be  held  next  month  in  Paris ; 
and  they  have  decided  that  six  of  their  members  shall 
form  a  deputation,  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
The  Council  trust  that  this  inter-nationnl  gathering  will 
be  attended  with  the  most  favourable  results  to  the  agri- 
culture as  well  as  to  the  cordial  understanding  now 
so  happily  subsisting  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Council  have  continued  to  be  fAvoured  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  with  copies  of  successive  despatches 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters and  Consuls  abroad,  reporting  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  and  researches  connected  with  the  occurrence 
of  Guano  or  the  Nitrates  in  tropical  districts.  Some  of 
these  communion tions  have  been  of  an  important  cha- 
racter, and  have  referred  to  discoveries  of  extensive 
deposits  of  those  valuable  manures,  as  well  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  native  Carbonate 
of  Soda  in  South  America.  His  Lordship  has  conveyed 
to  the  Council  an  assurance  that  whatever  facilities  or 
privileges  are  granted  to  other  countries  by  the  Govern- 
ments withUi  whose  ten-itories  these  newly-discovered 
deposits  occur,  will  be  claimed  by  her  Majesty's  Govern, 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  com- 
munities of  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jambs  Hudson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  Bahkea,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, read  a  statement  of  the  accounts,  corresponding 
with  that  contained  in  the  Report. 

The  report  and  statement  were  both  adopted. 

Mr.  Eystox,  of  Berks,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  auditors,  observing  that  he  thought  the  Society  was 
much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen,  and  all  the  officials 
of  the  establishment,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
performed  their  respective  duties. 

Mr.  Bbadsrav  seconded  the  rootion,  which  was 
then  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Kniqut,  oneof  the  auditors,  returned  thanVi. 
He  remarked  that  the  accoauta  were  to  admirably  kept, 
that  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to  audit  them,  and  be  wu 
sure  that  if  his  colleagues  were  there,  they  would  concar 
in  that  acknowledgment. 

The  Council  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
Chairman  said  he  had  now  to  inquire  whether  any 
member  had  any  remark  to  make,  or  any  suggestioa  to 
offer,  which  might  be  reported  to  the  Council. 

The'SscBKTART  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Eddison,  of  Leeds,  suggesting  varioos  things  with 
regard  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  must  of  course  be 
referred  to  the  Council.  If  any  member  present  wished 
to  make  any  remark  or  communication,  he  ebould  be 
happy  to  hear  him. 

No  one  having  responded  io  this  appeal. 

Lord  FsvERSRAM  said  he  had  a  resolution  to  pr^* 
pose  which  he  was  sure  would  be  received  with  grest 
pleasure  by  the  meeting :  it  was,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  presented  to  their  worthy  and  respected 
Chairman  (cheers).  This  was  a  mution  in  which  be 
was  convinced  every  gentleman  present  would  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  concur.  The  Society  was  gteatlj 
indebted  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  his  kind  and  efficient 
services  on  all  occasions ;  and  he  for  one  felt  confident 
that  during  the  year  of  his  presidency  the  Society  would 
continue  in  a  state  of  progressive  prosperity. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Drooe,  wu 
put  by  Mr.  R.  Barker,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  in  reply  said  he  felt  exceedioglj 
obliged  to  the  meeting  for  the  honour  which  they  hid 
done  him  in  roting  him  their  thanks  as  the  President  ol 
that  Society.    His  attendance  there  had  not  been  lo 
good  as  he  could   have    wished    in    consequence  of 
the   interposition    of    other    duties    which    deroUed 
upon   him    in  another  capacity.      It  happened,  un- 
fortunately,  that  Wednesday — the  day  on  which  the 
meetings  of  the  Council    were  held— was  a  day  on 
which  country  members  were   often  obliged  to  giv* 
their  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Hear,  hear). 
To  this  he  might  add  that  he  often  had  to  serve  on  s 
committee  on  the  same  day,  and  that  his  daties  as  a 
committee-man  still  further  interfered  with  his  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  Council.    At  the  same  time, 
when  he  recollected  the  kindness  with  which  he  bad 
been  honoured  thus  far  during  his  presidency— when 
he  recollected  the  cordial  co-operation  which  there  had 
been  between  all  the  members  of  the  Council  in  every- 
thing which  tended  to   promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  —  he    felt    bound    to    express    bis   heartf 
thanks  to  the  Council  for  the  assi^Unce  which  he  bid 
received  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  efforts  which  they 
had  constantly  made  to  promote  the  interest  and  welf&n 
of  the  institution.    He  had  great  satisfaction  in  statin| 
that  the  Council  had  been  met  in  the  kindest  potfibi« 
manner  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  that  by  mani 
of  communications  from    the  Vice-consuls  in  Sooth 
America  and  elsewhere,  everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
an  adequate  supply  of  guano  and  nitrates.    Cominum» 
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cations  had  been  rccoired  from  the  Foreign  Ofiicc  almost 
erery  week,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  atate  that, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Vice-consuls  in  different 
parts,  not  only  bad  the  supply  of  gnano  been  increased, 
but,  further,  a  certain  soda  had  been  discovered  in  large 
quantities,  which,  if  it  were  not  very  beneficial  to  agri- 
culturists, would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  manu- 
facturers. While,  therefore,  their  efforts  were  especially 
applied  to  whaterer  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of 


the  farming  community,  they  were,  it  appeared,  useful 
also  in  the  development  of  oommeroial  prosperity  (Hear, 
hear).  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  say  that  he  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  whom  he  saw  at 
the  approaobing  meeting  at  Carlisle.  He  hoped  to  see 
a  large  gathering  in  that  city,  and  to  conclude  his  year 
of  office  as  he  began  it,  with  the  cordial  support  of  those 
who  did  him  the  honour  of  electing  him.  (Cheers.) 
The  meeting  then  separated. 


OFFICIAL     REPORT    ON    THE    COLLECTION    OF    AGRICULTURAL 

STATISTICS. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  result  of  the  last  extended 
experiment  at  the  collection  of  a^irricultural  statistics. 
The  thin  Blue-book  just  published  embodies  of 
course  the  several  reports  from  the  counties  and 
districts  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made. 
These  reports  are  little  more  than  one  continual 
echo  of  disappointment  and  complaint.  If  we  sum 
up  the  general  experience  of  the  inspectors^  we 
shall  scarcely  find  one  feature  in  the  system  that 
can  be  said  to  have  answered.  If  it  succeeds  in 
one  union,  it  fails  in  the  next.  To  be  of  any  value 
at  all,  statistics  must  necessarily  be  perfect.  The 
only  useful  deduction  to  be  gathered  from  this 
trial  is  its  utter  impracticability.  If  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  people  really  want  information  of  this 
kind,  they  roust  devise  some  better  means  to 
obtain  it. 

This  failure  is  attributable  to  a  combination  of  two 
causes.  The  principle  is  as  wrong  as  the  plan  for 
carrying  it  out  is  weak.  As  to  the  inquisitorial 
character  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  under  any  better  arrangement  this  would  be, 
after  all,  no  very  serious  difficulty.  Many  people, 
perhaps,  would  refuse  to  make  returns  of  their  in- 
comes, had  they  the  option  of  doing  so.  With  the 
election  in  their  own  hands,  some  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  acted  in  such  a  spirit,  and  de- 
clined to  furnish  what  was  sought  from  them.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  was,  an  objection  to  deliver  it  into 
the  hands  they  were  expected  to.  With  a  stronger 
authority  and  a  more  direct  warrant  for  what  they 
asked,  the  official  agents  of  this  movement  would 
have  been  enabled  to  report  with  proportionately 
greater  success. 

The  plain  question  is  simply  this :  Are  such 
returns  necessary  ?  Does  the  Government  feel  that 
it  should  be  supplied  with  the  information  it  asks  ? 
If  so— if  the  inquiry  is  an  important  one,  surely  it 
should  have  been  entered  on  with  more  determina- 
tion to  have  it  carried  through.    As  it  is,  everything 


is  at  the  mercy  of  everybody  else.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  take  up  the  matter,  or  not,  as  they  like ; 
the  Poor- law  officers  act,  or  not,  as  they,  too,  please ; 
and  the  farmers,  again,  answer  or  not,  as  they 
choose.  By  such  a  means  as  this,  grounded  on 
the  most  pitiful  economy,  and  depending  on  the 
most  indefinite  of  agency,  is  it  proposed  to  esta- 
blish a  complete  collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 
The  great  mistake  from  the  very  first  has  been  here. 
Those  who  had  to  give  the  initiative  treated  the 
matter  as  a  trifle  that  might  or  might  not  be  perse- 
vered with.  If  they  had  wished  it  to  break  down, 
they  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a  better  plan  to 
achieve  their  object.  Like  the  gentleman  who  was 
continually  asking  what  time  it  was,  for  want  of 
something  to  say,  have  the  Government  been  ask- 
ing this  of  us,  with  something  the  same  sir  of 
listless  unconcern  as  to  whether  we  answer 
or  not.  **  You  can  if  you  please,  you  know ;  we 
shall  go  to  little  trouble  or  expense  in  pressing  yon 
to  do  BO,  only  do  it  if  you  like."  We  really  do  not 
know  whether  the  most  practical  man  of  the  lot 
was  not  the  official  gentleman  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  who  proposed  that  each  county  should  duly 
supply  the  returns,  and  then  levy  a  county-rate  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  being  allowed  to  do  so. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  the  Blue  Book  for 
evidence  in  support  of  what  we  have  advanced. 
Mr.  Hawley,  then,  who  roust  be  regarded  as  the 
most  experienced  authority  in  this  business,  re* 
porta  thus — 

"  In  the  opiuion  ezpresied  by  boum  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
impracticabitity  of  ooUcctiog  Agricnltuial  Statistics  by  means 
of  Toluatary  oompliance  I  fUlly  agree ;  for  eren  were  the 
general  assent  of  the  agriculturists  given  to  the  measure, 
there  would  always  be  found  a  few  who,  from  obstinacy  or 
negkct,  or  some  other  cause,  would  fail  to  make  their  returns, 
and  their  default  would  not  only  entail  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  labour  on  the  enumerators,  and  retard  the 
clasaifiar  in  the  performance  of  hit  dntiM,  but  would  ritiate 
the  corrcetnesB  of  the  geaeral  letuni  for  the  Unions,  inasmuch 
as  the  hiatus  caused  by  their  neglect,  if  filled  up  at  all,  must 
he  supplied  by  approximation.    If  then  the  voluntary  systest 
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■btU  be  foand  inidcqiiate  to  the  parpoie,  its  defect!  ctn  only 
be  rapplied  by  ttatatory  enictmeot,  rendering  the  making  the 
letorni  compuliory." 

Sir  John  Walsbam,  in*hi8  report  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  is 

"  Constrained  to  ttate  that,  in  my  now  more  matured  judg- 
ment, Agricaltural  Statiatics  cannot  be  generally  collected  in 
England,  unless  the  completion  and  dee  return  of  the  schedules 
be  made  compulsoiy  on  owners  and  occupien  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  do  not,  howerer,  apprehend  that  such  a  legisUtive 
enactment  would  excite  much,  if  any,  ill  feeling.  The  Tery 
persons  whose  opposition  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
OTcrcome,  asually  coupled  their  refusals  to  fumiah  information 
with  expressions  significant  of  their  readiness  to  give  auch 
information  if  asked  for  (u  they  termed  it) '  constitntionally.' " 

Mr.  Groves,  writing  from  Worcestershire,  says : 

"  I  am  conTittced  from  the  experience  I  have  gained  that  a 
complete,  uniform,  and  apeedy  collection  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistic! in  England  cannot  be  looked  for  from  the  employment 
of  the  executife  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  without  compul- 
sory powen." 

Mr.  Doyle,  the  Inspector  for  Salop  and  Denbigh, 
declares : 

"  Jf  there  be  one  point  connected  with  thia  aubjeet  upon 
which  I  hare  found  opinion  to  be  uniform,  it  is  that  it  should 
be  rendered  compulsory  upon  occupien  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation that  may  be  necessary  for  obtaining  full  and  correct 
Agricultural  Statisttca.  I  might  fill  many  pages  of  a  report 
with  illustrations  of  the  difBcuUies  to  be  encountered  in  the 
collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  unless  by  agents  who  are 
armed  with  authority  to  call  for  them." 

And  so  on,  might  we  multiply  this  same  conclusion 
from  chairmen  of  boards,  clergymen,  and  others, 
almost  ad  infinitum.  Beyond  this,  there  is  a  very 
common  impression  that  under  any  circumstances 
Boards  of  Guardians  will  never  furnish  efficient 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  collection ;  while, 
as  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  at  present  offered,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  many  of  the  relieving 
officers  who  have  once  undertaken  the  duties  of 
enumerators  decline  again  to  do  so,  being  positively 
money  out  of  pocket  by  their  first  essay. 

We  have  not  space  here,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  follow  this  evidence  much 
further.  Nothing,  we  repeat,  could  show  less  en- 
couragement for  the  future  from  what  has  already 
been  achieved.  It  is  a  failure,  too,  almost  altogether 
attrilmtable  to  the  want  of  spirit  and  energy  with 
which  the  experiment  was  started  from  head- 
quarters. Put  before  them  in  a  more  business- 
like way,  we  believe  well  enough  of  the  farmers  to 
think  that  they  would  have  been  far  better  inclined 
to  entertain  what  mas  asked  of  them.  As  it  is,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Alresford,  "  That  the 
failure  of  the  measure  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  proposed  to  | 


them,  and  the  system  by  which  it  is  attcfipted 
to  be  carried  out,  than  to  any  preconceived  o^s^js* 
as  to  its  necessity  or  utility  in  a  national  pdni  i 


view. 
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REVIEW. 

OLAISHER'B     METEOROLOGIST. 

Publiihed  by  Ciiaphan  aod  Hall,  193,  Pioctdilly,  Lasas. 

This  is  an  illiutrated  veather-table  for  the  Britiih  aF<ttl 
and  metropolitan  proviooei,  arraoged  by  Bennet  Wooiienit, 
Eiq.,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  mean  monthly  tiiae  of  t& 
rise,  state  of  the  rain  gauge,  thermometer,  barooMter,  kt 
peint,  aod  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  London,  (tea  diti 
kept  aod  tables  formed  by  James  Glaiaber.  Esq.,  FR.S,  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  It  also  shown  the  directico  of  tk 
wind  at  Chiswick  for  the  last  year,  and  the  mean  Doci^'f 
temperature  of  the  Crimea.  These  are  all  seen  at  first  vfi 
without  any  trouble,  loss  of  time,  or  liability  to  error  u  n- 
▼olred  where  tables  consist  of  monotonous  oolumna  of  fisoRSi 
the  one  almost  imperceptible  from  the  other  withoot  a  dcKi 
seratiny  than  the  buainess  habits  of  the  capital  will  sllov. 

The  table  is  coloured,  and  tastefully  ornamented,  being  wst- 
mounted  withfour  female  figures  indicative  of  tbeseaaoas:  Spriof, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.    Underneath  theses  tke  Mf 
of  the  table  is  subdivided  into  sixteen  eolumns,  twdve  atoothly, 
and  the  remaining  four— two  on  the  left  side  for  a  giadoitad 
thermometer  and  rain  gauges  and  two  on  the  right  fori  gra- 
duated barometer  and  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  monthly  column,  again,  there  areminiatniednr- 
inga  of  a  aimilar  character  to  those  at  the  top,  indicatin  d 
rural  life  and  the  monthly  operations  of  the  field ;  immediiGd; 
above  these  in  each  column  a  circle  or  dial,  with  airovf  p^^ 
ing  to  the  pievailing  direction  of  the  wind,  there  being  figua 
on  the  arrowa  to  denote  the  number  of  daya  the  wind  Rsuiflcd 
in  that  courae :  and  in  the  remaining  apaoe  of  each  colaafi 
there  are,  first,  at  the  top,  the  name  of  each  month ;  next,  tk 
time  of  aunriae;  and  then  four  coloured  lines— red,  W*"* 
blue,  abd  gold— showing  the  atate  of  the  thermometer  ud 
dew  point,  hydrometer,  rain  gauge,  and  barometer,  reifcc- 
tively ;  while  a  dotted  line  from  the  thermometer  oo  tfaeoae 
aide,  to  the  barometer  on  the  other,  interaecta  the  whole,  skov 
ing  the  annual  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  (48.S5  oef. 
Fahr.),  quantity  of  rain  (2.175  in.),  height  of  the  barooeter 
(29.918  in),  dew  point  (43.66  Fahr.),  and  amount  of  humiditj 
in  the  atmoaphere  (.832).    Aa  an  example,  the  foUovio;  uv 
the  iudicea  for  the  current  month.  May  :•« 

A  group  of  femalea  inaugurating  the  month. 
Sunriae,  4h.  11  m. 

Thermometer,  London 52.6  Fahr. 

Ditto,  Crimea 61.41    » 

Dew  point,  London 46.1     » 

Humidity,  London 0.780 

Rain  gauge    „    2.1     fochei. 

Barometer,     „    29.941    » 

Prevailing  courae  of  the  wind  last  year,  12  days  eait. 

Apart  from  the  phaanthropic  object  in  view— the  P*^^^ 
rived  from  theaaleof  the  print  being  appropriated  to^ 
Patriotic  Fond— we  recommend  "  Glaiaher'a  Meteofrolo|i>t  to 
our  readers.  Its  artistic  meriU  are  of  the  higheit  ^"'^ 
commending  it  to  a  piece  beside  every  barometer.  I^^^f  "fV.* 
gsrdeners  of  this  great  metropolis  it  is  invslnaUe,  and.  ^"^ 
to  every  one  who  hu  a  garden  or  ii  interested  io  the  fc*^ 
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SPECIFICATIONS     OP    AGRICULTURAL 

PATENTS 

PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

[Can  be  bad  of  Bennet  Wooderaft,  Esq./ Great  Seal  Patent 
Office,  25,  Soutbamptoti  BuUdioft,  CbaDcerj  Lane,  Lon- 
don, by  remittbg  pottage  ttampt  fo  cover  raloe  and  pottage 
for  anmi  under  li.,  and  Poet-Office  Ordenabore  it.  Smgle 
copies  will  generally  require  tix  itampa,  but  one  pound 
weigbt  can  be  bad  for  tbem.] 

CHARLES   FREDERICK  8TANSBURV,  17,  CombiD, 
liOndon— "  Macbinery  for  tbe  Manufacture  of  Sereve,"  No> 
1.996<-date,  1854-price  7d. 
MR.  HENRY  DAWES,  Inmmaiter,  Handtwortb,  Stafford- 
ahire^"  ManuCMture  of  Iron,"  No.  2,019— date,  1854— 
price  8d. 
JOSEPH  PORTER,  Salford  Screw-bolt  Worki,  Manebetter 
— "  Macbinery  for  tbe  production  of  Nuts,  Bolta,  Screwi, 
&c.,"  No.  2.022— date,  1854— price  la.  5d. 
JAMES  ROBINSON,  Manufacturing  Chemut,  Huddenfield, 
Yorkahin— "  f  iimaeea,  Fire>boxea,  ftc,"  No.  2,027— date. 
1854— price  la.  Sd. 
AUGU8TE  BDOUARD  LORODOUX    BELLFORD,  16, 
Cattle-street,  Holboru,  London— "Macbinery  for  Drilling 
Stone,"  No.2.033->date,  1854— price  7d. 
WILLUM  HODSON,  Tile-maker,  Kingston  Square,  Hnll^ 
'*  Apparatus  for  tbe  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  fte.,"  No. 
2,041— date.  1854— price  la,  2d. 
PETER    SPENCE,    Manufacturing    Cbemist,    Pendleton, 
county  of  Lancaster—"  Obtaining  Sulphur  from  Iron  Pyrites, 
&c.,"  No.  2,017— date,  1854— price  3d. 
THOMAS  GARNETT,  Engineer,  liTorpool— "  Steam-engine 

and  other  Goremors,"  No.  2,050— date,  1854— price  7d. 
GEORGE    McNAUGHT,    Saddletree    Maker,  GUsgow— 

"  Saddletrees,"  No.  ^056— date,  1854— price  5d. 
JOHN  ROGERSON  and  JAMES  BRIMELOW,  Engineers, 
Bolton,  county  of  Lancaster—"  Steam-Eogioea,"  No,  2,082 
— date,  1854 — price  lid. 
JAMES  GLESON   ANDERSON   G WYNNE,   Engineer, 
Eisex-atrcet,  Strand — ^"Macbinery  for  lifting.    Forcing, 
and  Exhausting,"  No.  2,048;  date  1854— price  9  J. 
HENRY  ALEXANDRE  GENETREAU,  16,  Caatle  street, 
Holbom,  London — "  Carriage-sbafts,  Poles,  and  Beam9," 
No.  2,058;  date  1864— price  8d. 
PHILIP  JAMES  CHABOT,  Middlesex —  "  ImproTements 
in  supplying  Air  to  Fumsees,"  No.  2,061;  date  1854— 
price  3d. 
GEORGE  SPENCER,  8,  Alpbrn-road,  Newcross,  Dcptford 
— ^"ImproTements  in  tbe  External  Coreriogs  of  Rooft,  and 
Walls  of  Buildings  and  Sbeds,  and  in  tbe  Windows  of  sncb 
Buildings  and  Sheds,"  No.  2,068 ;  date  1854— price  6d. 
THOMAS  GRIFFITHS,  Madeley,  Shropshire  —  "An  Im- 
proved  Pump  for  Raising  Water,"  No.  2,072 ;  date  1854— 
price  Is.  4d. 
JONATHAN  EDGE,  Engineer,  Bolton-le-Moors,   County 
of  Laocastei^ "  Pistons,"  No.  2,076 ;  date  1854— price  6d. 
THOMAS  MOHAN,  Yumtff,  Aclint,  County  of  Louth— 

"Churns,"  No.  2,093 ;  date  1854— price  8d. 
THOMAS  COLLINS,  Brickmsker,  Gsylon,  Ncrtbampton- 
shire— "Manufacture  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,"  No.  2,101 ;  date 
1854— price  lOd. 
THOMAS  8HERRIFF,  Engineer,  Glaagow —  "  Formation 
of  Moulds  for  MetaUic  Outings,"  No.  2,109 ;  date  1854— 
price  7d« 


WILUAM  M'NAUGHT,  Engineer,  Rochdale,  County  of 

Lancaster— "  SUde-ralTca  of  Steam-engines,"  No.  2,128; 

date  1854 — ^price  6d« 
AIME  ANTOINE  JOSEPH  LEOENTIL,  Anras,  FrMice 

— "  Pamps,"  Ac,  No.  2,183 ;  date  1854— price  lOd. 
THOMAS  EDWIN  MOORE,  Engineer,  3,  Great  Titchfidd- 

street,  Marylebone — "Machinery  for  Producing  Curvilinear 

and  Annubff  Cuttings  in  Metal,"  &c.  No.  2,189 ;  date  1864 

— price  la.  Id. 
GEORGE  TAYLOR,  22,  Water-atreet,  lirerpool  —  "  Go- 

Tcmora  of  Steam  and  other  Enginea,"  No.  2,596;  date 

1854— price  6d. 
THOMAS  PROSSER,  Merchant  and  Civil  Engineer,  Birken- 

bead,  Cbeahire—"  Welding  and  DriUing  Metallic  Plates, 

&&,"  No.  2,135 ;  date,  1854— price  Is.  6d. 
ENOCH  OLDFIELD  TINDAL,  Iconfounder,  Searboiougb, 

Yorkshire—"  Mangles  and  Wringing  Machines."  No.  2,141 ; 

date,  1854— price  6d. 
WILLIAM  FROST,  Engineer,  Wine^»ffice-oourt,  Fleet-atreet, 

London— "Improvements  in  Steam  Engincj,"  No.  2,144; 

date,  1854— price  7d. 
ROBERT  WAY  WREN,  Engineer,  Fogginton,  Devonshire 

— "Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Bricka  and  Tiles,'' 

No.  2,154;  date  1854— pride  la.  4d. 
GEORGE  THOMAS   6ELBY,  Mannfaeturer,  Smetbwick, 

Staffordsbire  — "Furnaces,"   No.   2,155;   date,   1854— 

price  6d.  > 

WILLIAM  CROSSKim  Beveriey,  Yorkabire— "  Porta)>le 

RaUways,"  No.  2,162;  date,  1854— price  Is. 
GEORGE   WYZELL    KNOCKER,   Esq.,    Busby   Buff, 

Duver,  Kent—"  Improvements  in  obtaining  Motive  Power 

by  Means  of  Water,"  No.  2,168 ;  date,  1854— price  6d. 
PIERRE  ETIENNE  PROUST,  16,  CasUe-street,  Holbom, 

London,  "  Lub.icatiog  Apparatua  fur  Axlea,  &c.,"   No. 

2,173;  date,  1854— price  la. 
WILLUM  WHITE,  Cbemiat,  York  VUla,  Kensington  Park, 

Bayswater— "  Manufacture  of  Manurei,"  No.  2,181 ;  datc^ 

1854— price  4d. 
JAMES  TIMMINS  CHANCE,  Birmingham-"  Machinery 

for  Moulding  and  Shaping  Fuied  Basalt  or  Trap  Rock,** 

No.  2,182;  date,  1854— price  3d. 
SIR  JAMES  CALEB  ANDERSON.  Bart.,  Fermoy,  county 

of  Cork— "Locomotive  Enginea,"  No.  2,189;  date,  1864— 

price  Is.  9d. 
CHARLES  FREDERICK   STANSBURY,   17.   Cornbill, 

London— "  Apparatus  for  Heating  Buildings,"  No.  219; 

date,  18S4 — price  7d. 
WILUAM  JAMES  BARSHAM,  Stratford,  Essex— "Ma- 

chinery  for  crushing  Mineral  Subitences,  &c.,"  No.  2,198; 

date,  1854— price  lOd. 
JOHN   BONNALU   Engineer,  Grantham,  LineoLubirfr-* 

"Lubricating   Apparatus,"    No.   2,208;    date,    1854— 

price  5d. 
LIONEL  JOHN  WETHERELL  &  AUGUSTUS  JOHAN 

HOFFSTAEDT,  Compter-street,  ClerkenweU,  MiddlcKZ, 

and  Albion-placcb  Surrey— "  Pumps,"  No.  2,214;  date^ 

1854— price  8d. 
CLAUDE    FRANCOIS   VANTHIBR,    Engineer,   Djjon, 

France— "  Blowing  liacbines,"  No.  2,300;  date,  1864— 

price  6d. 
JOHN  PLATT,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Oldbam,  county  of 

Lancaster—"  Macbinery  for  tbe  Manufacture  of  Biif 

No.  2,288  ;  date  1854- price  lOd. 
JOHN   JAMIESON,  Engineer  and  Millwrigbt,  ddbam, 

county  of  Lancaster—"  Steam  Engines,"  No.  1^48 ;  dati 

1854-priGe  lid. 
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QEOROE  SAVAGS,  Horiebratker  and  Clipper,  Addttrbnry, 

Oslordthiie— *'  BingeiDg  Lamp/'  No.  2254  ;  date  1854— 

price  5d. 
FRANCOIS  JEAN  BOUWENB,  MeehKn,  Bdfinm,  "  Ro- 

tatory  Engine,"  No.  2,262  ;  date  1854— price  la.  4d. 
FERDINAND     CHARLES    WARUCU,    Suffolk-street, 

Middlesei  ~ "  Improvement   in  Generating  Steam,   No. 

2  265;  date  1854— price  3d. 
JOSEPH    HOPKINSON    ("The    Younger").    Eagineer, 

Hudderflileld,  Yorkshire— "  Steam  Enginea  and  Boilera," 

No.  2,266 ;  date  1854— price  la.  4d. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  SMITH  and  GEORGE  HILL,  New 

Hampstead-road,  Kentiah-town,  Middlesex —  *' Improre- 
^  ments  in  Maebinery  or  Apparataa  for  Winnowing,  Waah- 

ing.  Sifting,  or  Separating  Com,  GraTcl,  Minerals,  and 

other  Materislt,  No.  2,278 ;  date  1854— price  7d. 
RICHARD  HUGH  HUGHES,  95.  Hatton-garden,  London 

— "  Machinery  for  the  Tranamiisioa  of  Motive  Power," 

No.  2,274  ;  date  1854— price  Od. 
COLIN    MATHER.   SaMbrd   Iron   Worka,    Manchester— 

*'  Machinery  for  Boring,  Driving  Tubea  into  the  Earth,  fte.. 

No.  2.275  ;  date  1854— prioe  la.  6d. 
JOSEPH  ECCLES,  Cotton  Spinner.  Blackburn,  eonnty  of 

Lancaster  — "Manufacture  of  Bricks,"  No.  2,288;  date 

1854— i>rice  8d. 
CHARLES    HAR6RAVE,    Maaufcctnrer,   Birmingham— 

"  Improvements  in  Annealing  Cast-iron,  or  in  rendering 

Cast-iron  malleable,"  No.  2,827 ;  date  1854— price  6d. 
THOMAS     HARRIS,    Engineer,    Nantyglo,   Aberystwitb, 

eonnty  of  Monmouth—"  Steam  Boilera,"  No.  2,142 ;  date 

1854— price  8d. 


AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS. 

Table  or  Agricultural  Patents  granted  between 
THE  Tear  1618  and  the  Passing  of  the  Amend- 
ment Act  of   1852  (from  Woodcroft's  Subject 

Matter  Indexes)  :— 

Nnmber  of 

A.D.  Pateota. 

For  tilling  and  preparing  land . .  1630  to  1852  . .  50 

Ploughs  and  ploughing 1618      1852  . .  81 

Harrowing,  hoeing,  and  rakiiig..  1623      1852  ..  36 

Manuring 1686      1852  ..  18 

Sewmg.  drilling,  and  planting..  1623      1862  ..  70 

"Watering  and  flooding 1627      1860  ..  14 

Reaping,  mowing,  gathering,  and  T  j-gj      jg^^    . .     89 

^aod  storing J 

Building  for  agricttltaralpurposea    1810      1847    ..       5 

Total  number  of  patenU.. ..  818 
^^DorlingUm  and  Stockton  Timet,  May  19. 


STEAM  POWER.— A  most  important  step  has  just  been 
made  towards  steam  locomotion  on  common  roads,  and  the 
traction  Of  ploughs,  waggons,  &c«  in  the  field.  During  the 
past  week  and  this  day,  the  Messrs.  Boydell  and  Glsaier,  of 
Camden  Works,  Camden-town,  of  this  place  (London),  have 
b^eo  exhibiting  their  "Steam  Horic."  performing  various 
feats  of  strength.  On  Saturday  we  saw  it  draw,  on  a  very 
rough  and  uneven  road,  first  eight  tons  of  fire-bricks  with  eaae. 
To  this  load  a  rope  was  next  attached,  to  a  ton  weij^ht  of  iron 
over  a  pulley,  when  it  started  off  with  all  the  characteristic 
dignity  of  a  steam-engine  mMter  of  ite  work,  dragging  the 


bricka  and  rope  after  it,  drawiog  the  iron  eleae  vp  to  the 
pulley,  when,  on  the  order  being  given,  '*  Stop  her  I "  it  stood 
firm :  and  "  Baek  her  ! "  alowly  allowed  the  huge  block  of 
iron  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  engine  ia  a  sevea-horse 
eommon  portable  one  reversed,  the  wheels  being  fiiniiabed 
with  Boydett'a  "  endlesa  lailway,"  an  illnstrstiot  of  wUdli 
we  gave  in  No.  1199  (Dee.  ISth,  1854),  to  which  we  nftr. 
On  one  of  the  last  wheels,  6  feet  high,  a  driving  whed  5  fest 
in  diameter  ia  fixed,  into  whieh  a  amaU  piaioB  on  the  cad  of 
the  fly-wheel  crank  abaft  worka.  wbUe  the  *'  endleis  isilvsy" 
preventa  the  wheels  either  from  alippiag  or  ainkiag  u  soft 
ground.  The  fore-wheels  are  steered  by  means  of  a  pole  with 
wheel  chain,  and  pufleys,  the  same  as  a  atesmboat ;  and  ansa 
at  this  wheel  haa  entire  eontrol  over  the  engine^  tuning  with- 
out the  tender  in  the  narrow  circle  of  40  feet  in  ditmetcr.  Tbe 
engine,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  ia  entered  fSor  exhihUion  at  Cs^ 
lisle,  where  Mr.  Boydell,  the  patentee,  proposca  showing  its 
capsbility  of  drawing  or  working  ploughs,  diggers,  gmbben, 
waggons,  thraahing  machinea.  ftc.,  fte.  Oaght  not  our  imple- 
ment makers  intereated  in  thia  *  atcam  horse**  to  have  seen  it. 
if  possible,  in  operation  before  the  fiiat  of  June^  so  u  to  be 
able  to  remove  all  ohatacka  out  of  the  way  of  eomhinatioa ; 
thna  procuring  for  it  a  fair  trial  at  all  aorta  of  work,  and  ao 
disappointment? — A  Correspondent. 


THE    COMING     AGRICULTURAL  -EXHI- 
BITION    AT    PARIS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  eome 
very  notable  examples  of  what  the  foreign  market 
may  do  for  English-bred  stock.  A  Uate  that  might 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with»  and  long  confined 
itself  to  our  best  sorts  of  horses,  has  at  length 
gradually  extended  to  a  similar  craving  for  cattlei 
sheep,  and  pigs.  The  thousands  which  America 
once  gave  for  Priam,  the  race-horse,  have  come  to  be 
rivalled  by  the  hundreds  the  same  country  now  con- 
tinually offers  for  bulls  and  cows.  Southdoirn  sheep 
are  let  at  biddings  never  before  equalled,and  the  hirer 
is  announced  as  an  agent  from  some  other  country' 
Small  pigs  make  great  prices,  and  still  the  breeder 
looks  to  the  stranger  as  his  best  customer.  He 
comes  again,  and  again,  too  i  the  almost  certain 
result  being  "a  good  connection"  and  "an  ex- 
tended trade." 

It  must  surely  be  to  our  interest  to  extend  tbi« 
as  far  as  possible.     Curiously  enough  our  best 
buyers  at  present  are  those  livmg  the  most  distant 
from  us.    Would  it  not  be  feasible  to  establuh 
another  good  market  nearer  home  ?    It  is  true,  the 
continent  already  has  some  appreciation  of  our  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  animals,  but  nothing  that  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  good  qualities  might 
tend  materially  to  increase.    There  happen*  just  now 
to  be  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  attemptuig 
this.    A  variety  of  circumstances  have  of  late  called 
the  attention  of  our  neighbours— of  France  more 
especially— to  the  pracUce  of  British  agriculture. 
M .  de  Lavergne,  for  example,  has  made  its  supenonty 
tolerably  well  known  to  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sou. 
The  Emperor  himself,  from  his  long  reiidcDCC 
amongst  us,  is  quite  as  ready  to  admit  any  ex- 
cellence we  may  have  arrived  at  in  the  pursu"- 
Many  of  his  predilections  are,  in  fact,  essentiaiy 
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English;  while  as  much  may  be  said  for  many 
of  his  subjects.  The  English  thorouffh-bred 
horse  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  everr 
well  turned  out  Parisian.  "  The  Jockev  Ciub'^' 
for  fashion  and  character  is  amongst  the  most 
diatinffuished  of  societies  in  the  French  capital 
Like  the  Americana*  they  have  begun  here  again 
with  the  horse ;  and,  like  that  'cute  people,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  they  may  be  brought  to  covet 
something  even  beyond  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  there  will  be  a  great  agricul- 
tural meeting  at  Paris.  There  are  many,  again, 
who  may  know  but  little  more  than  this.  There 
are  some  who  may  yet  perhaps  have  to  be  told  that 
at  this  meeting  there  will  be  a  aeries  of  clasaes 
arranged,  as  it  were,  as  an  especial  invitation  to 
the  English  breeder.  We  will  not  venture  to 
declare  who  is  to  blame  here;  but  this  we  may 
say,  that  these  claseee,  their  several  conditions  and 
premiums,  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  amongst 
us  as  they  might  be.  Beyond  a  short  and  but 
occasional  advertisement,  our  information  has  been 
little  or  none.  '*  Further  particulars/'  to  be  sure, 
might  be  bad  elsewhere  upon  application.  Injus- 
tice to  so  laudable  a  design,  ana  as  something  likela 
proper  notice  to  those  who  may  support  it,  we  shall 
even  now  enumerate  what  the  chief  of  these  farther 
particulars  consist  in. 

The  agricultural  meeting  begins  on  the  Ist  of 
June :  that  is,  all  animals  must  be  placed  by  that 
day.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  will  be  occu- 
pied in  classing  then,  and  making  the  awards. 
On  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  exhibition  will  be  open 
to  the  public;  on  the  seventh  follows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes,  and  on  the  eighth  an  optional 
sale  by  auction  of  such  stock  as  may  not  have 
previously  been  disposed  of.  l^t  us  now  take 
more  directly  from  the  prisM  sheet  such  oppor- 
tunitiee  as  there  may  be  for  our  English  breeders 
to  introduce  themselves  and  their  sorts  to  a  Parisian 
audience. 

Among  the  premiums,  then,  the  following  are 
open  to  competition  in  this  country  :— 

ANIMALS  OF  BRITISH  BEBEDS,  IMPORTBD 
INTO  FRAKCfi,  AND  BELONGING  EITHER 
TO  NATIVES  OR  FOREIGNERS. 

HRST  CLASS.-CATrXJS. 
1st  Saonov.-^Shoitbonfd,  or  impravfd  Oofkani. 

BULLS. 

Innt priie  ••.•..••..•••...  £40    0  "l 

ScooMlda. k 36    0    IflOS    0 

TUrado S3    0  J 

cows. 

Tintrrin £2S  0  1 

Beeonddo 24  0    }  £  Tt    0 

Third  do SO  0  J 

2in>  SicTiow.— Asy  other  Breed. 

BULLS. 

FintpriM • £40  0  l 

Scoood  do. 86  0    I  ^lan    a 

Thirddo 82  0    f '^"^    " 

Fourth  do 28  0  J 

cows. 

Fintprise £28  0  1 

SwMddo. 24  0   I   .gg    0 

Thirddo. 20  0    f  *  ■•    '^ 

Foarthdo 16  0  J 


SECOND  OLABS^^RBEF. 

IsT  Sbctxon.— Hl^^nnoi,  Pare  or  Cros»-hKd. 

BAMS. 

Fintpiiie « £24  On 

ScooDddo 20  0    I  r  va    n 

Thirddo 4 18  0    f  *  '*'    " 

Fouithdo ••     16  0  J 

BWBS  (in  loti  of  threo). 

Fintpriie  ....r £12    0  1 

Scconddo.*.., U    4    >  £  33    4 

Thirddo 10    0  J 

2nd  Bzcrior*. — liODr-wooIled  Bhecp  (Diahky,  New 

Lnoeelor,  fte.) 

BAMS. 

Firttpriys £24    On 

Seeooddo. ^    ^   I  r  ja    n 

Thirddo. 18    0   f*^"    " 

Fourthdo. 16    0  J 

BWBS  (uk  lote  of  three). 

Fintpriie £12    0^ 

Beeonddo 11     4    >£  83    4 

Thirddo 10    0  J 

Sbp  Sbctiok.— Sbort-woolled  Sheep,  Sootbdown,  fts* 

BAMS. 

FintpriM £24  On 

Second  do..,. 20  0  I  ^  m    a 

Thirddo 18  0  f  *  ^''    " 

Foarthdo 16  0  J 

BWB8  (in  lota  of  throe). 

Fintpriis £12  0  1 

Seeonddo 11  4  >  £  88    4 

Thirddo 10  0  J 

THIRD  CLABS.-SWINB. 
1st    SBCTioir.— l4igo  Breeds. 

SCABS. 

Fintpriie £12    0  1 

Beeonddo 10    0    V  £  80    0 

Thirddo 6    0  J 

BOWS. 

FSfitprise £8    0  1   #  |k    a 

Beeonddo. 7    4/**'    * 

Snd  iBcnoM^teall  Bioede. 

BOABS. 

Fintpriie £12    0  1 

fleeeoddo 10    0    ^  £  80    0 

Thirddo. 8    0  J 

sows. 

FbetpriiB £8  0  1 

SeeoBddo. 7  4    V  £  21    4 

Thirddob 6  0  J 

There  are  other  open  classes  for  floats,  rabbits,  and 
poultry.  We  gather  further  that  the  bulls  and 
rams  most  have  been  born  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1854 ;  eows  and  ewes  before  the  Ist  of  November, 
1653 ;  and  boars  and  sows  before  the  1st  of  Octo* 
ber,  1864.  And,  again,  that  an  exhibitor  must 
transmit  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  a 
written  declaration,  giving  the  name  of  the  owneri 
the  classes  his  animds  are  to  be  entered  in,  their 
origin,  breed,  age,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has 
possessed  them.  And  that  this  declaratioa 
should  have  been  sent  in  by  Thursday  evening, 
the  24th  of  May.'  It  is  said,  however,  that  soma 
little  latitude  will  be  allowed  us  in  carrying  out  this 
condition. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  sending  stock,  we  learn 
that  an  ox  entering  France  pays  a  duty  of  two 
shillings  and  devenpenoe,  and  a  sheep  twopence- 
halfpenny.  Of  more  importance,  that  ''  the  ez- 
Knses  for  convening  stock,  after  passing  the 
ench  frontiers,  will  be  repud,    and    general 
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arranffements  made  for  housing  and  feeding  daring 
the  whole  time  of  the  Exhibition." 

We  believe  that  we  are  only  serving  both 
countries  in  thus  making  these  particulars 
more  generally  public.  We  should  have  done 
so  before  this,  had  we  not  supposed  they  would 
have  been  announced  in  a  more  official  form.  It  is 
even  now  not  too  late  for  our  breeders  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  notice;  although  we  must  repeat 
that  we  consider  it  as  a  mistake  that  their  attention 
was  not  more  directly  invited  to  that  which  must 
so  much  de]>end  upon  their  support  for  its  success. 
Still  the  intention  is  a  good  one ;  and  it  will  be  our 
own  fault  if  we  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
most  excellent  of  stepping-stones,  a  good  introduc- 
tion— "  Monsieur  le  Corote — good  Mr.  Shorthorn ; 
it  is  the  £mperor*s  wish  that  you  should  be  better 
acquainted/' 


THE  LATE  SALES  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

Siai — It  may  appear  a  little  late  to  say  anything  on 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  late  sales  of  shorthomi,  of 
which  I  can  only  speak  fkom  report  and  the  notioe  of  It 
in  yours  and  other  papers. 

As  my  desire,  however,  is  the  laudable  one  of  gaining 

information,  I  hope  that  some  of  ;our  correspondents 

—better  informed  than  the  publio— will  enlighten  me  as 

to  the  eanse  of  the  very  high  prices  at  which  some 

animals  have  lately  been  sold.     The  boyers  at  high 

prices  can  generally  be  divided  Into  three  classes:  First, 

those  who  go  for  long  and  good  pedigree,  with  fine 

shape  and  quality ;  in  short,  those  who  look  to  every 
good  point.  Then  come  those  who  pay  great  attention 
to  the  blood  or  breeding  of  the  animal,  but  are  less  par- 
ticular about  the  shape.  And  lastly,  we  oome  to  those 
who  pay  leu  attention  to  the  blood,  if  the  animal  has 
a  few  crosses,  but  who  look  principally  to  shape  and 
quality.  As  should  be  the  case,  we  usually  find  the 
first-named  class  are  the  purchssers  of  the  highest- 

{)riced  animals,  since  the  combination  of  all  the  ezcel- 
encies  alone  can  warrant  a  very  high  priee.  We  find, 
however,  that  at  some  of  the  late  sales  (that  at  Hyning 
and  that  at  Hendon)  the  higheat-priced  animals  have  in 
neither  ease  the  whole  of  those  requisites  which  are 
usually  so  highly  prised — first-rate  shape,  first-rate 
qualitv,  and  first-rate  pedigree.  In  one  case,  you  find 
the  highest  price  paid  for  a  pedigree  because  it  has  a 
cross  or  two  of  Mr.  Booth's  blMd  in  it,  the  animal 
herself  being,  ss  I  am  informed  on  good  authority,  by  no 
means  first-rate.  In  the  other  esse  you  see  the  500- 
guinea  cow  bring  that  price  not  because  she  is  either  the 
best  in  the  herd,  or  has  the  best  pedigree,  hut  because 
she  belongs  to  a  particular  tribe  having  a  few  crosaes  of 
Bates's  blood  in  it,  with  nothing  remarkable  to  begin 
upon.  Whereas  we  see  other  animals  baring  much  of 
the  same  blood  (such  as  Lady  Blanch  by  4th  Duke  of 
York,  d.  by  2nd  Duke  of  Oxford,  g.d.  by  4th  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  &c.,  &e.,  and  her  heifer  Lady  Bates 
by  Duke  of  Glos'ter)  going  for  about  one-fifth  the 
money.  Is  this  owing  to  a  "rage"  or  "fiuhion,"  as 
yon  term  it,  which,  like  the  Cochin  China  rage  or  Capel 
Court  mania,  will  pan  off  in  a  few  months,  leaving  the 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  it  minus  a  large  portion  of 
their  investment  ?  or  will  some  good  come  of  it  ?  The 
question  which  you  ask—-''  Is  thU  said  esteem  or  fashion 
justified?"  if  properly  answered  would  solve  the  diffi. 
Qulty.    You  seem  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  justified, 


**  u  it  will  be  leoognised  as  long  u  it  en  he  trsced." 
I  am  disposed  to  doubt  it,  as  any  "esteem*'  or  "  fiuhJon" 
of  this  nature  not  founded  on  intrinsic  worth  niut 
change ;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  becaoie  t 
heifer  has  a  couple  of  crosaes  of  Mr.  Booth's  blood,  or 
beesuse  another  belongs  to  a  tribe  which  has  s  few 
Bates'  crosses,  they  are  intrinslcaUy  worth  four  or  fire 
times  as  mneh  as  other  stock,  with  as  fine  pohits  md 
equally  purely  bred. 

I  believe  that  the  patrons  of  the  fashionable  blood 
(who  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money),  stunulated  by  the 
desire  of  monopolising  it,  and  of  seeing  the  nimetof 
their  animals  quoted  as  having  been  purchased  tt  high 
figures  (giring  notoriety  both  to  the  stock  and  the  por- 
chasers),have  lost  sight  in  a  great  dqpree  of  the  valotble 
properUes  which  gave  shorthorns  their  preseat  repn- 
Ution,  vis.,  symmetry,  quality,  and  early  maturity, wbich 
so  well  fit  them  for  the  fiarmer  and  the  butcher,  and  of 
the  tut  that  these  are  best  insured  in  the  offipring  by 

Surity  of  blood,  and  the  possession  of  all  thew  qaalitief 
y  the  parents.  And  that  I  cannot  be  sbne  in  the 
opinion  that  one  ean  breed  snocessfnlly  without  giriog 
these  extravagant  prices  for  such  animsls  ss  brosglit 
them,  you  have  the  fact  that  you  most  rarely  I  migbt 
perhaps  say  never — see  old  breeders  of  reputation  giving 
these  prices,  though  they  may  be  supposed  to  know  M\j 
as  much  on  the  subject,  and  have  success  felly  u  mach 
at  heart,  as  younger  snd  less  experienced  men.  Ii  mj 
opinion  well  founded  or  not  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yoor  obedient  servant, 
2UI  Ifey,  1855.  AH. 


CROSSING  SHEEP. 

8ia,-*Forupwsrdsof  fifty  years  I  have  aeen  a  great  ditl 
of  eroauBg  the  different  kinds  of  aheep— Loeotcn  vitb 
Lucetten,  Lrioesten  with  CoUwdda,  Lriceftten  with  Sooth- 
downa,  and  Leiceitcts  with  msny  other  kinds  of  theep.  I  bin 
slwaya  found  the  Bakewdl  or  Leicester  sheep  to  ioprovt  eroy 
kind  they  have  been  put  to,  by  giving  them  the  Bikcvdl 
barrel  form,  small  hone,  and  to  feed  at  early  matsrity.  Ibe 
firaterosB  in  most  aaimalahaa  been  proved  the  beat;  the  oat 
eroas  genenlly  produces  leaa  aise  and  weight,  except  yos  P^ 
a  gigantic  animal  to  the  first  cross :  when  I  aay  gigantic,  I  do 
not  mean  an  animal  made  a  giant  with  fat  flesh,  with  the  held 
and  eara  of  a  dwarf  upon  him— I  mean  a  giant  in  frame,  when 
in  a  lean  aUte,  with  bone  in  proportion,  aye,  and  with  a  bead 
and  eara  in  proportion  to  hia  body— a  long,  thin  head,  aad  not 
a  gigantic  broad  one.  GianU  do  not  prodoce  dwarfi,  neither 
do  dwarfs  produce  giants,  any  more  than  bnUdogs  prodoee 
greyhoanda.  It  baa  been  proved  that  a  gigantk  »>»  ^^  "^ 
produoed  from  a  dwarf  ewe ;  at  the  aame  time,  it  wts  ftnif^ 
that  a  giant  ram  Uy  in  the  aiQoming  field,  which  voy  Mwy 
aeeonnted  for  the  giant  being  produced  from  a  dwail  ltn| 
alwaya  been  aaid  that  like  pndnoea  Uke,  ud  a  fine  (mm 
dcnotea  a  feeding  propensity,  and  a  long  faee  and  ears,  «i»  • 
Roman  nose,  denotes  a  large  breed.  The  breeders  oT  I^cwa- 
shire  sheep  say  that  neither  the  Cotawold  nor  the  Downs  ma 
well  with  their  heavy-wooUed  aheep.  bnt  a  dip  of  the  Ui«««» 
doea  wondera.  8o  eaya  the  far-famed  Mr.  Kirkhaa,  of  H«S- 
naby.  Mr.  fiakewell  alwaya  said  that  extremes  were  wo, 
and  that  the  middle'«sed  animal  aoawered  the  best  for  prooi. 
But,  above  all  things,  said  Mr.  B,  let  an  animsl*i  nikehe  m 
proportion— not  very  largo  in  one  point,  and  very  o'*^!  ^ 
another.  Bias  hsd  nothiug  to  do  with  profit ;  it  was  not  va» 
sn  snimal  mads,  ao  much  aa  what  it  cost  making.  ™r^ 
eohuhira  farmera  are  accond  to  no  men  in  the  inP'^Tf^v!: 
waste  land ;  the  WoId%  Dncoln  Heath,  and  the  *^^^ 
instance :  the  lowest  parts  are  now  drained  by  ttean  "a". 
And  the  breed  of  aheep  which  they  have  ia  the  mort  pro««« 

for  their  county  Banusfc  ^""^' 

86,  VauxhalUlreet,  Vauxkall,  Surrey,  ^^9  22,  1855. 
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CALENDAR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Finish  the  plantiDg  of  beet  and  potatoes  from 
last  month,  and  continue  the  hone  and  hand- 
hoeing  of  drilled  crops.  Turn  over  the  heaps  of 
winter-carted  dung,  and  the  fermentation  will 
commence  and  go  on.  So  soon  as  the  land  is 
thoroughly  prepared,  sow  Swedish  turnips,  purple 
and  yellow-topped,  and  Laing's  and  MaUon's  if  the 
encouragement  be  superior,  and  follow  with  Aber- 
deen yellows.  The  dung  must  be  equally  moist- 
no  dry  materials  on  any  account.  Open  the  drills 
with  the  common  plough,  lay  in  the  dung  from 
one-horse  carts,  spread  and  cover  the  dung,  and 
BOW  the  seeds  immediately.  If  the  land  be  cloddy, 
and  the  weather  dry,  roll  the  drills  without  delay 
with  a  weight  of  6  to  10  cwt.,  to  keep  and  produce 
moisture :  in  damp  weather  roll  more  lightly,  or 
not  at  all.  In  turnip-sowing,  three  things  are  to 
he  remembered — land  pulverized  and  cleaned; 
dung  well  prepared,  regularly  spread ;  and  dispatch 
in  bringing  the  land,  dung,  and  turnip-seeds  into 
immediate  contact.  The  more  these  means  are 
neglected,  the  more  the  crops  partake  of  hap« 
hazard. 

In  the  very  wettest  weather  in  which  work  can 
he  performed,  plant  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  savoys, 
and  winter  brocoli  from  the  seed- bed,  on  drills 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  two  feet  asunder. 
Strong  lands,  too  stiff  for  growing  turnips,  suit 
well ;  dung  heavily  with  very  moist  manure.  Fill 
up  the  blanks  carefully  with  ft-esh  plants ;  sow  rape 
preparatory  for  wheat,  to  be  consumed  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  and  the  early  tankard  and  store 
turnips  for  early  use,  and  to  admit  a  winter  crop. 

Go  on  with  paring  and  burning  rough  lands ; 
continue  vigorously  the  preparation  of  turnip  lands, 
and  at  convenience  the  ploughing  of  wheat  fallows. 
This  month  and  the  two  preceding  are  the  key  of 
the  whole  year.  If  farm  work  gets  behind,  no 
subsequent  exertions  will  recover  it. 

Most  of  the  stall-fed  cattle  will  now  be  disposed 
of — some  to  the  butchers,  and  the  inferior  ones 
for  more  grazing  to  fit  them  for  sale.  Put  the  milch 
cows  to  grass  in  a  homestead  field,  well  watered 
and  sheltered  (a  large  shed  is  indispensable) ;  the 
store  cattle  to  the  pastures,  and  arranged  by  age 
and  condition.  Have  all  fences  and  gates  in  proper 
order,  and  provide  water  in  every  field.  The  oldest 
calves  may  now  go  to  the  grass  paddock ;  give 
clover  and  vetches  in  addition,  and  one  suckling 
daily,  to  wean  them  by  degrees. 

Winter  food  being  finished,  grain  and  oilcake 
may  be  continued  to  the  sheep.  Look  to  the  latest 
lambs,  which  must  have  the  best  encouragement, 
and  strive,  both  by  feeding  and  management,  to 


have  all  stock  alike  in  size  and  quality :  judgment 
is  well  shown  on  these  points. 

Continue  the  folding  of  sheep  (the  store  flock 
only)  on  arable  lands  and  bare  pastures ;  put  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  the  most  fonvard  fattening  flock, 
on  rye  and  winter  vetches ;  cut  and  give  the  food 
in  racks ;  carry  to  the  yards  part  of  the  crops  for 
soilmg  work  horses,  calves,  lean  cattle,  and  store 
pigs.  Have  the  yards  dry,  and  provide  ample 
littering — well  repaid  by  the  dung  produced; 
spare  no  trouble  or  any  reasonable  expense  in 
procuring  that  most  essential  of  all  articles  in 
farming.  As  the  crops  are  eaten  off,  plough  the 
land  for  turnips. 

Colts  should  be  gelded  before  the  warm  weather 
sets  in — better  during  the  previous  autumn.  In 
the  end  of  the  month  put  mares  to  the  stallion, 
though,  as  with  other  animals,  breeding  may  go 
on  during  all  seasons,  only  requiring  some  more 
care  and  attention  in  nurturing  the  progeny. 

Wash  sheep  by  hand  in  a  strong  clear  running 
stream.  If  the  maggot-fly  appear,  sprinkle  the 
animal  from  head  to  tail  from  a  dredging-box,  with 
a  mixture  of  hellebore-root  powder  and  black 
brimstone  74lbs.  to  l^lbs. 

Young  plantations  of  hops  may  be  dug  this 
month,  and  the  bine  tied  to  the  poles. 

Young  quicksets  may  be  weeded  if  much  choked ; 
if  not,  do  not  expose  them  on  dry  soils  and  hot 
situations  to  be  scorched,  and  often  killed.  Cut 
oak  trees  for  bark  early  in  the  month ;  strip  and 
dry  it  quickly. 

Finish  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds ;  use  the  broad- 
cast machine  10  feet  long;  follow  with  light 
harrow,  and  roll  heavily. 

Shut  up  the  watered  meadows  intended  for  hay. 


SHEEP-WORRTINO.— The  dednon  lately  giTen  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Lordi  hai  settled  the 
point  of  law  relative  to  thti  question,  tis..  That  the  owner  of 
the  thecp  worried  cannot  recorer  compensation  from  the  owner 
of  the  dof ,  whom  he  maj  have  eanght  in  the  rery  act  of  de- 
stroying his  flock,  except  the  dog  may  have  been  previously 

convicted  of  a  like  atrocioue  offence.  This  may  be  a  figment 
of  law;  bnt  it  ia  void  of  common  sense.  What  man  of 
common  sense  would  permit  hia  dog  (howcTer  valuable  he  may 
be)  to  live,  knowing  him  to  be  addicted  to  this  shamefal  vice? 
and  whst  a  difficult  task  it  is  to  detect  such  a  brute  at  such 
work,  taking  plioe,  as  it  almost  inviriably  does,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  1  Common  sense  dictates  this  axiom.  That  every 
owner  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  bis  own 
animsls.  If  hit  pig  enters  my  garden  and  eats  my  potatoes,  I 
can  recover :  if  his  dog  enters  my  field  and  cats  my  sheep,  I 
must  betr  the  loss ! !  The  soouer  such  an  anomaly  in  British 
law  is  ended  the  better.  What  an  annoyanee  to  reside  near 
a  town  infested  by  whole  herds  of  prowUng  dogs,  your  flocks 
and  other  animals  at  their  mercy,  with  cut  a  Tery  remote 
ehinee  of  compensation  for  the  most  eitensive  injury  you  may 
sustain  I  Bnivly  this  strange  thing  cannot  longer  remain  aa 
it  is,  now  it  is  fully  known.  The  law  most  be  altered  to  meet 
the  apirit  of  the  timea.  Feudal  absurdities  cannot  exist  in 
this  kingdom  much  longer. 
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Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Wind  and  State. 

Atmosphere. 

Weat'b. 

1855. 

8  a.m 

In      »tm 

1 
lOp.m. 

In      i««a 

Min. 

Max. 

lOp.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.ni. 

2  p.m. 

lOpjn. 

Mar.22 

III*    CIS. 

28.94 

in.  CU. 

29.90 

33 

37 

34 

E.  N.  E. 

brisk 

cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

.    23'  29.0 

29.20 

32 

36 

33 

North 

brisk 

cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

24  29.22 

29.32 

29 

37 

33 

X.  East 

lively 

cloudy  jcloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

25  29.38 

29.58 

27 

42 

30 

N.  £a6t 

lirely 

fine      sun 

fine 

dry 

26  29.60 

29.70 

24 

42 

35 

N.  East 

KentJe 

fine      Isun 

cloudy 

dry 

27 

29.74 

29.91 

32 

48 

38 

N.  We«t 

gentle 

cloudy  fine 

fine 

showery 

28 

30.01 

30.24 

33 

40 

35 

N.-Easterlv 

gentle 

cloudy  'cloudy 

cloudy 

8.  hail 

29 

30.39 

30.41 

31 

46 

36 

N.  East 

fresh 

cloudy  'sun 

cloudy 

dry 

30 

30.43 

30.40 

30 

48 

34 

E.  N.  E. 

((entle 

haze     ifine 

1 

cloudy 

dry 

31 

30.39 

30.35 

32 

52 

33 

E.  N.  E. 

airy 

cloudy  >sun 

fine 

dry 

April  1 

30.31 

30.20 

27i 

46 

38 

E.  N.  E. 

gentle 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

dry 

2 

29.89 

29.89 

26 

50 

36 

E.  S.  a* 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

3 

29.80 

29.60 

32 

48 

42 

S.  or  by  West 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

4 

29.60 

29.94 

33 

58 

38 

N.  East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

5 

30.02 

30  06 

29 

54 

43 

Variable 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

6 

30.10 

30.12 

40 

62 

54 

W.  by  8. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

% 

7 

30.13 

30.05 

47 

61 

48 

W.  by  N. 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

8 

30.06 

30.06 

37 

51 

43 

W.  by  N. 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

9 

29.80 

29.50 

40 

56 

48 

W.  by  S. 
W.  N .  W. 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

10 

29.38 

29.30 

37 

51 

42 

strong 

fine 

sun 

fine 

showery 

11 

29.42 

29.52 

44 

551 

46 

West 

lively 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

12 

29.52 

29.62 

43 

60 

49 

W.  by  N. 

lively 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

13 

29.61 

29.61 

46 

53 

48 

S.  by  West 

various 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

drizzly 

14 

29.83 

30.04 

43 

63 

50 

W..8. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

15 

30.12 

30.22 

44 

65 

54 

W„S. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

16 

30.26 

30.30 

51 

73 

57 

West,  N.  E. 

gentle 

haze 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

17 

30.30 

30.35 

47 

71 

46 

East 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

18 

30.35 

30.25 

37 

62 

42 

East 

fresh 

fine 

6un 

clear 

dry 

19 

30.16 

30.05 

31 

68 

47 

East 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

clear 

d7 

20 

30.16 

30.33 

42 

67 

45 

Nly.,  Easterly 

fresh 

cloudy 

sun 

clear 

dry 

Estimated  Averages  of  April. 


Barometer. 
Highest      I      Lofvest. 
30.54  29.20 


Thermometer. 

Mean. 
•49.9 


High.  I  Low. 
74     }   29 


Real  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period 

Highest. 
53.4 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 

March  22.  Cold  and  dreary.— 23.  Clouds  more 
defined. — 24.  Drying  wind,  lull  at  night. — 25.  Im- 
proved, glowing  sunset. — 26.  Frost,  rapid  thaw. — 
27.  Heavy  clouds,  a  slight  sprinkling. — 28.  Some 
heavy  showers. — 29.  Much  finer.^30.  Fine  sun- 
set.— 31.  Mostheautiful. 

Lunation.— First  quarter,  11  h.  25  m.  morning. 

April!.  Hoar  frost  till  9  a.m.— 2.  Powerful  sun, 
rocky  clouds. — 3.  Small  rain. — 4.  Warm  and 
sunny  afternoon.— 5  Appearance  of  change ;  night 
overcast.— 6,  7.  Spring  weather.— 8,  9.  Cold, 
windy^  and  overcast.*— 10.  Very  cold ;  hail  shower. 


— II,  12.  Lively  air,  and  fine. — 13.  Damp;  some 
drizzle. — 14.  Fine  ;  sun  hot ;  it  rose  to  89^  on  the 
7th,  ^15.  Superh  red  sunset. — 16.  Cloudless  after 
haze. — 17, 18.  Hot  sun,  with  lively  air. 

Lunations.— Full  Moon,  2nd  day,  2  h.  28  m. 
afternoon.  Last  quarter,  9th  day,  9  h.  60  m.  after- 
noon.   New  moon,  16th  day,  3  h.  5  m.  afternoon. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 
llie  extremely  low  temperature  for  the  season  till 
April  6th  hsd  retarded  vegetation.  On  that  day  a 
mild  change  commenced,  and  the  heat  was  several 
degrees  in  excess  till  the  21st.  On  the  8th  some 
rain  fell ;  the  weather  remained  changeahle  for  four 
days.  The  total  amount  of  wet  did  not  exceed 
1 1- tenths  of  an  inch,  and  we  had  no  greater  supply 
for  some  weeks.  Drought  prevailed.  Verdure  made 
slow  advances ;  yet  nature  was  not  wholly  torpid. 
Buds  enlarge,  and  the  cereals  are  visible.  No 
opinion  of  the  future  can  yet  be  justified. 
Crojfdon.  J.  Towers. 
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Baromster. 

Thermombtkr. 

Wind. 

Atmosphere. 

Weat'r. 

1855. 

8   a.m. 

In     Mm 

10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

10  p.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

Apr.31 

111*    CIS* 

30.45 

]U»   CIS* 

30.48 

34 

60 

38 

N.E. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

22 

30.50 

30.47 

32 

48 

42 

E.  by  N. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

23 

30.47 

30.40 

35 

63 

42 

N.E. 

brisk 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

24 

30.24 

30.20 

34 

67 

48 

N.W.andN.E. 

var. 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

25 

30.15 

30.22 

41i 

54 

42 

North 

brisk 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

26 

30.21 

30.21 

35 

59 

47 

North 

gentle  1 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

27 

30.20 

30.14 

39 

58 

45 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

var. 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

28 

30.09 

30.16  ; 

38 

58 

42 

N.E. 

brisk    '' 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

29 

30.16 

30.21 

38 

56 

42 

North 

brisk 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

drv 

30 

30.22 

30.20 

401 

55 

44 

N.  W.  and  N.E. 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

ram 

May   1 

30.10 

30.10 ; 

39 

54 

41 

N.E. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

2 

30.07 

29.90 

36 

63 

43 

E.N.E. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

3 

29.67 

29.65 

30 

63 

43 

E.N.E. 

strong 

fine 

sun 

clear 

dry 

4 

29.65 

29.85 

38 

48 

35 

E.N.E. 

forcibl. 

fine 

cloudy 

clear 

dry 

5 

29.90 

29.96 

30 

60 

43 

E.N.E. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

6 

29.95 

29.95 

35 

61 

52 

Westerly 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

7 

29.97 

29.69 

47 

57 

48 

S.  West 

fresh 

fine 

fine 

fine 

sbowery 

8 

29.70 

29.99  , 

41 

56 

40 

N.  Westerly 

fresh 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

9 

30.00 

29.72  , 

33 

59 

46 

South 

brisk 

fine 

clouHy 

cloudy 

showery 

10 

29.55 

29.55 

42 

CO 

51 

W.  or  by  N. 

brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

11 

29.56 

29.61 

45 

56 

44 

N.  or  by  W. 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

showery 

12 

29.77 

29.85 

37 

54 

40 

N.W. 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

13 

29.66 

29.38 

36 

44 

44 

S.  East 

lively 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

14 

29.66 

29.67 

36 

52 

44 

N.W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

15 

29.58 

29.58 

37 

46 

45 

!N.W. 

gentle 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

'.dry 

16 

29.66 

29.81 

42 

50 

42 

iN.W. 

airy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

dry 

17 

29.88 

30.00 

37 

60 

47 

Var.,  N. 

gentle 
fresh 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

18 

30.10 

30.10 

38 

61 

49 

Var.,  N. 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

dry 

19 

30.07 

29.92 

47 

65 

55 

S.  by  E. 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

20 

29.85 

29.87 

50 

66 

52 

East 

fresh 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

showery 

21 

29.87 

29.87 

42 

62 

48 

N.  by  W. 

1 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

jshowery 

1 

Estimated  Averages  of  May. 


Barometer. 


Highest. 
30.38 


Lowest. 
29. 160 


Thermometer. 


High. 
70 


Low. 
33 


Mean. 
54 


Beal  Average  Temperature  of  the  Period. 


Highest. 
56.3 


Lowest. 
38.064 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

April  22.  Some  evening  cloud8.~23.  Lofty  haze, 
and  faint  lunar  halo.— 24.  Rime,  then  warmer,  with 
change  of  wind. — 25.  Clouds,  passing  off  by  4  h. 
p.m.— 26.  Balmy  and  fine.— 27.  Nearly  calm;  an- 
other faint  halo.— 28.  Overcast;  cutting  wind. — 
29.  Same.— 30.  Overcast;  a  sprinkle  at  7  a.m. 

Lunation. — First  quarter  at  5  h.  57  min., 
morning. 

May  1.  Keen,  drying  day.— 2»  3,  4.  Cold  and 


piercing  wind. — 5.  Ice;  severe  till  sunrise. — 6. 
Change  for  rwn. — 7.  Strong  wind. — 8  to  14,  in- 
clusive. Rain,  more  or  less,— 15.  More  in  night,  to 
the  20:  do  rain  here,  but  some  at  Greenwich. — 
21.  Fme  in  general,  but  cold;  two  small  showers. 
Lunations.— Full,  2nd,  4  b.  3  m.  a.m.  Last 
quarter,  9th,  3  b.  1  m.  a.m.  New  moon,  l6thj  2 
h.  13  m.  a.m. 

Remarks  connected  with  Agriculture. 

Our  table  proves  the  continuance  of  low  tem- 
perature; the  averages  evince  its  excess;  yet 
nature  progresses,  and  the  verdure  of  cereals  and 
of  the  meadows  is  gratifying.  The  rains  of  the 
second  week,  though  scarcely  amounting  to  1  inch 
superficial  (sinking,  however,  many  inches),  has 
told  its  power ;  and  should  more  speedily  follow, 
with  5  or  6  degrees  increase  in  warmth,  we  have 
great  hopes  of  a  good  hay  crop.  Frosts  have 
occurred ;  but  no  damage  has  been  sustained,  and 
there  is  a  promise  of  fruit. 

Croydw,  May  22.  J.  TowlRS. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

MAY. 

During  the  i^reater  portion  of  this  month,  the 
weather  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
haa  been  extremely  cold  and  ungenial  for  the  time 
of  year :  hence,  vegetation  hae  made  very  little 
progress,  and  the  crops  generally  are  very  back- 
ward. As  the  fields  have  not  presented  so  favour- 
able an  aspect  as  could  be  desired,  some  anxiety 
has  been  manifested  as  to  the  probable  produce  of 
the  wheat  crop ;  and  some  parties  have  gone  the 
length  of  stating  that  the  produce  must  be  small, 
compared  with  last  year.  We,  however,  are  not 
prepared  to  assert  either  that  our  prospects  are 
bad,  or  that  we  have  any  positive  grounds  for 
assuming  that  we  shall  have  a  deficient  yield.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  wheats  are  not  so  forward  as 
we  have  frequently  witnessed  them  at  this  period, 
and  that  the  colour  of  the  plant  is  far  from  in- 
viting ;  but  our  surprise  is,  that  they  look  so  well, 
sidering  the  long  continuance  of  unfavourable  and 
unvegetative  weather.  There  is  one  feature  re- 
quiring particular  notice— viz.,  the  unusually  small 
breadths  of  land  which  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  resow  this  year  with  wheat :  and  another  is,  that 
the  extent  under  wheat-culture  is  decidedly  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year,  which  it  will  be  recollected  was 
the  largest  on  record.  Whether  the  crop  be  a 
large  or  small  one  as  regards  the  acreahU  yield, 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  breadth  of  land  under 
wheat  must  have  considerable  weight  both  with  the 
home  growers  and  foreign  importers. 

Considerable  discussion  has  lately  sprung  up 
respecting  the  quantity  of  wheat  now  in  the  hands 
of  our  farmers.  The  enormous  deliveries  going 
on  week  by  week  ever  since  the  close  of  last  har- 
vest, up  to  the  present  time,  have  induced  the 
opinion  in  some  quarters  that  the  supply  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
usual  demand  up  to  the  end  of  August.  Those 
who  argue  and  operate  upon  this  assumption  are, 
in  our  judgment,  likely  to  lead  themselves  into  a 
serious  error.  Admitting  that  the  sales  have  been 
extremely  heavy,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  grew 
an  immense  crop  in  1854,  and  that,  too,  of  the  very 
finest  quality.  This  is  a  point  fully  explained  by 
us  some  months  since ;  and  our  views  have  been 
more  than  borne  out  by  facts.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  last  year's  crop, 
and  which  has  told  so  much  upon  supply,  was  the 
immense  yield  of  wheat  upon  the  light  and  inferior 


soils ;  indeed,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  upon  many  of  them  nearly  dcable 
the  quantity  of  wheat  was  grown  last  year,  com- 
pared with  1853.  This  we  have  in  many  instances 
discovered  from  the  quantities  of  wheat  which  have 
been  sold  from  them.  At  this  crisis,  this  is  a 
feature  of  no  ordinary  importance;  and  we  may 
venture  to  intimate  that  there  is  decidedly  more 
English  wheat  in  the  country  yet  undisposed  of  and 
in  stack  than  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1854, 
and  that  the  supply  is  even  in  excess  of  1853.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  we  are  not  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  we  shall  not  require  extennve  impor- 
tations of  foreign  grain,  to  meet  consumption  be- 
tween this  and  the  dose  of  harvest  operations ;  bat 
our  firm  conviction  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
shipment  of  breadstufifs  from  the  United  States, 
the  price  of  English  grain  has  nearly,  or  qoite, 
reached  its  maximum  point. 

As  regards  the  appearance  of  the  spring  crops, 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  tolerably  satisfactory. 
Barley  is  not  looking  quite  so  well  as  could  be 
desired;  but  no  doubt  the  fine  rains  which  fell 
towards  the  close  of  the  month,  aided  by  the  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  temperature,  will  speedily  work 
an  alteration  for  the  better.  OaU,  beans,  and  peas 
show  a  fair  prospect  of  a  crop,  though  it  would  be 
premature  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  respecting 
them  at  this  early  period.  The  stocks  on  hand 
have  now  become  much  reduced ;  but  we  under- 
stand that  large  supplies  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  continent  and  elsewhere  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year. 

Judging  from  the  present  appearances  of  the 
pastures,  which  are  unusually  bare  of  grass,  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  short  crop  of  hay.  Already, 
meadow  and  clover  have  sold  at  enhanced  rates, 
notwithstonding  that  a  fair  average  supply  is  stiU 
left,  and  it  is  possible  that  higher  rates  will  shorUy 
be  realized  for  fine  qualities.  The  extreme  back- 
wardness of  the  grass  has  been  severely  felt  in  the 
whole  of  our  grazing  districts,  and  many  of  the 
large  fiockmasters  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
very  large  quantities  of  hay  to  meet  the  necessiues 
of  their  stock.  This  large  outiay  of  capital  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  operate  seriously  upon  profits; 
besides  which,  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  in !»;"« 
more  than  a  half-fat  stete,  have  been  sold  dunng 
the  month,  owing  to  the  high  value  of  dry  food. 
This  circumstance  is  to  be  much  regrctted,becw8c 
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this  drain  most  have  considerable  influence  upon 
the  future  supply  of  animal  food.  The  supplies  of 
beasts,  especially  those  received  in  the  metropolis 
from  Norfolk  and  Scotland,  have  turned  out  won- 
derfully fine,  and  have  carried  a  large  amount  of 
intemid  fat. 

The  public  sales  of  colonial  wool  have  gone  off 
with  some  animation,  and  prices  have  been  on  the 
advance.  The  comparative  activity  in  the  biddings 
has  been  in  some  measure  produced  by  the  light 
stocks  held  by  the  leading  manufacturers,  the 
slight  improvement  in  the  trade  in  Manchester  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  great  abundance  and  low  value 
of  money.  English  wools  have  continued  dull  in 
sale,  and  a  further  slight  decline  has  taken  place  in 
the  quotations.  The  supply  of  both  old  and  new 
wools  still  on  hand  b  large,  and  the  latter  are 
offering  at  Is.  per  lb.  For  shipment  to  the  con- 
tinent, only  a  limited  business  has  taken  place. 

There  have  been  scarcely  any  arrivals  of  potatoes 
from  the  continent;  but  the  supplies  of  both 
English  and  Scotch  have  continued  unusually 
large,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  This  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  comparative  inactivity  in 
the  corn  trade ;  as  yet,  large  supplies  hav^  to  come 
forward ;  nevertheless,  good  samples  are  expected 
to  be  selling  at  a  good  price  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  corn  trade  has  been 
less  active,  yet  no  material  change  has  taken  place 
in  prices.  The  stocks  of  grain  are  represented  as 
still  seasonably  good. 

During  the  month,  about  10,000  tons  of  guano 
have  arrived  in  the  metropolis  from  various  quar- 
ters; but  chiefly  from  Callao  and  the  Chincha 
Islands.  Most  of  the  cargoes  have  been  sold  at 
very  full  prices,  and  over  6,000  tons  have  been 
taken  on  continental  account. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Although,  from  their  comparative  abundance  and 
good  quality,  the  value  of  beasts  in  Smithfield  as 
well  as  in  most  of  the  local  markets  has  had  a 
downward  tendency,  the  cattle  trade  has  been  in  a 
healthy  state.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  general 
remark  that,  considering  the  period  of  the  year,  a 
much  larger  number  of  really  fine  beasts  has  come 
to  hand  from  Norfolk  and  Scotland  than  has  been 
almost  ever  recollected.  The  supplies  of  English 
sheep  have  been  good  as  to  number,  but  very  defi- 
cient in  quality ;  hence  all  good  and  useful  sheep 
have  sold  brisklv,  and  prices  may  be  considered 
4d.  per  8  lb.  higher  than  in  April.  The  activity  in 
the  mutton  trade  has  been  increased  from  the 
limited  supplies  which  have  come  to  hand  from  the 
Continent,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  increase 


in  them  this  year,  owing  to  the  deficient  numbers 
now  in  Holland.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probable 
that  mutton  will  fetch  a  high  price  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  Lambs  and  calves 
have  been  mostly  in  poor  condition,  and  prime 
animals  have  oonsec[uently  realized  high  rates. 

The  great  scarcitv  of  pasture  food  has  been 
severely  felt  in  the  whole  of  our  flock  districts,  and 
manv  graziers  and  others  have  been  compelled  to 
purcnase  very  large  quantities  of  dry  food  to  supply 
their  stock ;  whilst  n'om  some  counties  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  have  been  received  in  the  metropo* 
lis  in  a  half-fat  state. 
The  following  are  the  imports  into  London : — . 

Head. 

Beasts • 3,194 

Sheep   2,211 

Lambs 95 

Calves 1,559 

Figs 84 

Total 7,103 

In  the  same  month  in  1854  we  received  4,708 ; 

in  1853,  13,007;  in  1852,  8,506;  in  1851,  9,214; 

in  1850,  6,060;  in  1849,  5,465 ;  and  in  1848,  7,904 

head. 
There  have  been  a  few  Scots  disposed  of  in 

SmithBeld,  at  4s.  8d.  per  8lbs. ;  but  the  top  figure 

on  the  28th  was  very  little  above  4s.  4d.  per  8  lbs. 

The  best  old  Downs  have  readily  produced  5s.  out 

of  the  wool ;  and  some  prime  lambs  have  realized 

as  much  as  7s.  per  8  lbs. 
The  total  supplies  shewn  have  been —  Head. 

BeasU 19,947 

Cows 410 

Sheep  and  lambs 113,600 

Calves 2,470 

Pigs    2,590 

COMPABISON  OV  8UPPLXBS. 

Mty,  1851.  Vmj,  I8d2.  Mtj,  1853.  May,  1854. 

Bettta 19,464  . 

Cowl 460. 

iSheep  ft  lamba  188,862  . 

CaWct 1»855  . 

Pigi 2J80  . 

The  arrivals  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Cambridgeshire,  since  our  last,  have  amounted  to 
10,700  Scots  and  shorthorns ;  from  other  parts  of 
England,  2,000  of  various  breeds ;  and  from  Scot- 
land, 2,325  horned  add  polled  Scots,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter  per  railwav. 

The  following  quotations  shew  the  highest  and 
lowest  range  of  value  during  the  month : — 
Per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

s.   d.     s.    d. 

Beef from    3    Oto4    8 

Mutton     3     2       5     0 

Lamb 5    2      6  10 

Veal 4    0      5    4 

Pork 3    0      4    4 

COMPARISON  OF   PRICES. 

Mav,  1851. 

s.  (1.     s.  d. 

4  to  3 


17,839  .. 

2M46  .. 

20.831 

476  .. 

500  .. 

676 

118,034  .. 

12?,250  . . 

124,824 

2,898  .. 

2.041  .. 

2,146 

2,655  .. 

2,700  .. 

2,485 

Beef  .. 
Mutton 
Lamb.. 
Veal  .. 
Pork  .. 


•  •  • 


2 
2 
4 
3 
2 


6 
8 
0 
8 


4 

5 
3 
3 


6 

0 

10 

8 
8 


Mnv,  1852. 
s.  d.      s.  d. 
2    4  to  3  10 

2  6       3  10 
4     2       5     4 

3  0       4     4 
2     4       3     6 


«se 
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M ay»  1663. 
••  d.    0.  d. 

Umj,  1854. 
0.  0.     0.  d. 

Beef 

3    oto4    6  ... 

•  ••   3     St04  10 

Mutton  •  • .  • 

3    4       4     8... 

...3    4       5     0 

Lamb 

5     0       6     4... 

...5     4       6     6 

Veal    

3  10       6    0... 

...4     2       5     8 

Pofk 

3    0      4     4  •••. 

...3    6      4    8 

NawiRtt*  and  Leadonhall  markeCa  hava  baan 
fmxlj  0npplied  with  aach  kind  of  meat.  The  trade 
haebaan  by  no  maane  actira*  at  foUowa  :«-Bee£ 
from  30.  to  40.  2d. }  mnttoni  30.  2d.  to  40.  8d. ; 
kmb«  50.  to  60.  6d.;  vaal>  30.  lOd.  to  40.  lOd. ; 
and  pork,  38. 4d.  to  40.  4d.  per  Slbe.  by  the 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORJI    TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH   OF  MAY. 


We  clo0ed  our  prefatory  remarke  of  hwt  month*0 
review  by  alluding  to  the  establishment  of  the  tele- 
graphic line  having  been  completed  to  the  Crimea, 
and  that  an  early  announcement  of  every  important 
event  might  be  expected.  Much  anxiety  continued 
to  be  evinced  by  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  month 
some  communicatione  were  made  of  a  0atialactoqr 
nature,  and  the  allies  on  the  whole  have  been 
gainers ;  but  latterly  the  information  has  not  been 
given  freely.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  indi- 
cate a  restoration  of  peace,  and  fighting  must  be 
continued  yet  awhile. 

Russian  supplies  of  grain  cannot  now  be  reckoned 
on  from  either  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  every 
port  being  strictly  blockaded,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently thrown  on  our  own  re0ource0  a  good  deal, 
looking  to  the  northern  ports  of  Europe  for 
supplies  to  a  moderate  extent  so  long  aa  their 
stocks  last;  from  thenee  we  shall  get  the  finer 
qualities  of  wheat,  and  from  Egypt  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  inferior  stuff  may  come  forward,  as  well  as 
a  good  supply  of  beans.  From  more  distant  coun- 
tries, little  or  nothing  can  be  looked  for  until  after 
next  harvest,  and  the  extent  then  to  be  expected 
will  mainly  depend  on  the  result  of  the  yield 
throughout  Europe ;  we  shall  thus  continue  to  be  in 
a  somewhat  critical  position  until  we  have  secnred 
our  own  crop,  and  learnt  the  particulars  of  thio 
year's  produce  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  our  mar- 
kets will  therefore  soon  feel  any  falling  off  in  the 
home  supplies. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  month  the  trade 
had  become  much  excited,  and  the  advance  on 
English  wheat  was  ds.  to  8s.  per  qr.  in  Mark-lane : 
this  sudden  movement  had  great  effect  on  all 
markets  of  the  interior,  which  were  ready  for  such 
an  enhancement,  buyers  and  sellers  having  been  all 
on  the  qui  tive  for  the  result  of  the  conferences  at 
Vienna,  and  the  moment  these  were  at  an  end,  an 
activity  took  place  in  every  department  not  wit- 
nessed for  some  time,  as  all  parties  being  out  of 
stock,  merchants  and  millers  vied  with  each  other 
who  could  be  the  first  to  secure  an  additional  quan- 


tity, for  the  fannere  hare  known  their  poaition  too 
long  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these 
altered  views  of  everybody,  and  the  agricultaral 
markets  were  all  very  active,  eome  of  them  up 
80.  to  100.  per  qr.,  millere  being  driven  to  foUow 
the  advance  or  0top  their  mills.  The  suppliea 
generally  were  pretty  good,  all  appearing  to  have 
been  sold  that  was  brought  forward.  There  waa 
also  a  good  demand  for  foreign  wheat,  prices 
being  69.  to  Ss.  per  qr.  higher  for  every  description 
of  useful  quality.  The  imports  were  unimportant, 
con0i0ting  of  0mall  cargoe0  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  emounting  to  only  4,614  qrs.,  against 
52,047  qrt.  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
The  London  average  registered  72s.  8d.  on  4,664 
qrs.  The  retum0  of  the  290  towns  smounted  to 
98,446  qr0.  at  680.  8d.,  against  79s.  lid.  on 54,353 
qrs.  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Select 
and  heavy  red  English  touched  80s.  per  qr.,  and 
the  top  price  of  white  in  Mark-lane  waa  868. 
per  qr. 

At  Mark-lane,  on  Monday  the  7th  May,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  buyers  had  gone  on  too  fast  the 
prerious  week,  and  a  pause  rpsulted  with  most 
parties ;  but  although  the  supply  was  short,  the 
town  millers  purchased  very  little  wheat,  the 
sales  effected  being  generally  is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower. 
The  advance  was  too  sudden  and  important  to  be 
lasting ;  had  the  market  gone  up  quietly  a  few 
shillings,  it  might  have  been  better  for  trade.  A 
few  runs  of  Kentish  white  were  taken  for  Ireland, 
but  the  Essex  factors  would  not  submit  to  the 
decline  required  by  the  general  buyers,  and  some 
quantity  was  left  over  unsold  for  future  markets. 
The  holders  of  forrign  wheat  would  not  accept  any 
material  reduction,  and  little  business  was  entered 
into  at  that  day's  market.  The  imports  were  on 
the  increase,  consisting  of  710  qrs.  from  Aar- 
buns,  302  qrs.  from  Antwerp,  615  qrs.  from  Bilboa, 
1,038  qrs.  from  Bremen,  2,109  qrs.  from  Dansig, 
130  qrs.  from  Faaborg,  1,588  qrs.  from  Hamburg, 
339  qrs.  from  Hailingen,  480  qrs.  from  Konigs- 
bergy  250  qra.from  Landscrona»  370  qrs.  from 
Norkopuig»  300  qn.  from  OttmdorU  1>415  qr0. 
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from  Stolpemand,  1,110  qrs.  from  Stmlsond,  170 
qrs.  from  Svendborfj^,  1,250  qrt.  from  WoIgaBt, 
with  a  few  other  small  lots,  makiof^  a  total  of 
12,281  qrs.,  against  67i726  qrs.  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year.  The  London  average  registered 
738.  4d.  on  4,021  qrs.  The  general  returns  were 
92,190  qrs.  at  688.  4d.,  against  70,581  qrs.  at 
798.  5d.  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  In 
all  the  agricultural  districts  there  was  a  subdued 
tone,  the  buyers  taking  very  little  unless  they 
could  make  their  purchases  at  some  reduction ; 
but  the  farmers  seeing  no  reason  for  ao  soon  moving 
the  wrong  way,  many  of  them  preferred  to  look  on 
a  short  time  longer,  before  they  fell  into  the  notions 
of  the  buyers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  trade 
braced  up  steadily  again. 

The  advices  received  at  Mark-lane  on  Monday 
the  14th  instant  being  of  an  improved  character, 
gome  of  our  leading  millers  came  forward  more 
willingly,  and  cleared  the  Essex  stands  efFectually, 
giving  for  choice  samples  of  white  wheat  Is.  and  2s. 
per  qr.  enhancement  in  value,  and  all  samples  of 
red  improved  Is.  per  qr.;  thus  the  market  nearly 
recovered  what  it  had  lost  the  previous  week  for  all 
good  qualities.  Prime  red  reached  80s.  per  qr., 
and  select  white  up  to  86s.  per  qr.,  prices  which 
will  satisfy  all  farmers,  and  must  be  considered 
highly  remunerative  with  the  splendid  crop  of  last 
harvest ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  circnmstance  for  the 
country  that  they  can  still  make  such  large  deli- 
veries as  they  are  now  doing  weekly.  A  similar 
improvement  took  place  in  the  value  of  foreign 
wheat,  although  the  demand  for  this  description 
was  not  so  active  as  that  experienced  for  English. 
The  imports  consisted  of  142  qrs.  from  Antwerp, 
633  qrs.  from  Baltimore,  1,380  qrs.  from  the  East 
Indies,  105  qrs.  from  Genoa,  28  qrs.  from  Grebbes- 
tadt,  1,964  qrs.  from  Hamburg,  1,497  qrs.  from 
Harlingen,  100  qrs.  from  Helsinborg,  403  qrs.  from 
Liropias,  110  qrs.  from  Lisbon,  950  qrs.  from 
Oporto,  550  qrs.  from  Rostock,  352  qrs.  from 
Rotterdam,  3  qrs.  from  Skive,  315  qrs.  from  Stege, 
and  2,608  yrs.  from  Stralsund,  making  a  total  of 
11,140  qrs.,  against  21,940  qrs.  the  corresponding 
week  of^the  past  year.  The  London  average  regis- 
tered 80s.  4d.  on  3,416  yrs.  The  general  returns 
were  102,082  qrs.  at  698.  5d.,  against  66,511  qrs. 
at  79s.  9d.  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
This  is  the  largest  return  since  December  last,  and 
good  deliveries  will  most  probably  be  kept  up  until 
haymaking  commences,  the  more  so  if  prices  remain 
equally  high  as  at  present ;  for  come  what  may 
hereafter,  the  agriculturists  will  be  encouraged  to 
supply  the  markets  whilst  the  trade  is  so  active  and 
animated. 

The  supply  of  wheat  from  Essex  and  Kent  at 
Mark-lane  on  Monday  the  21  st  instant  was  only 


small  at  the  opening  of  the  market,  but  received 
some  accession  later  in  the  day  from  the  Essex 
merchants ;  very  high  prices  were  at  first  asked, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  check  the  demand,  the 
town  millers  not  feeling  disposed  to  give  the  ad- 
vance demanded;  and  although  the  advices  of  all 
markets  held  on  Saturday  were  higher  and  encou- 
raging, still  there  appeared  no  sufficient  cause  for  a 
further  rise,  and  trade,  assuming  a  degree  of  dul- 
ness,  could  not  be  considered  better  than  on  Friday, 
when  about  Is.  per  qr.  enhancement  was  obtained 
for  choice  samples ;  a  few  Kentish  runs  were  taken 
off,  but  generally  those  from  Essex  were  left  unsold 
for  future  markets.  The  transactions  in  foreign 
wheat  were  only  to  a  trifling  extent,  from  the  firm- 
ness of  the  holders,  and  prices  were  about  the  same 
as  on  that  day  sa'nnight.  The  imports  consisted 
of  315  qrs.  from  Amsterdam,  450  qrs.  from  Antwerp, 
2,350  qrs.  from  Dantzig,  67  qrs.  from  Dordt,  292 
qrs.  from  the  East  Indies,  495  qrs.  from  Hamburg, 
623  qrs.  from  Harlingen,  590  qrs.  from  limpios, 
175  qrs.  from  Memel,  950  qrs.  from  Oporto,  685 
qrs.  from  Pillau,  1,737  qrs.  from  Rostock,  2,198 
qrs.  from  Rotterdam,  40  qrs.  from  Seville,  1 ,400 
qrs.  from  Stralsund,  180  qrs.  from  Tonning,  and 
620  qrs.  from  Wismar,  making  a  total  of  13,167 
qrs.,  against  39»514  qrs.  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  The  London  average  registered  79s. 
6d.  on  3,436  qrs.  The  general  returns  were  96,727 
qrs.  at  73s.  4d.,  against  57>450  qrs.  at  78s.  9d.  the 
same  week  last  year,  showing  a  continuance  of 
good  deliveries,  and  the  public  will  not  yet  complain 
of  being  restricted  in  quantity  if  satisfactory  prices 
are  kept  up. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  forward  at  Mark- 
lane  on  Monday  the  28th  instant,  was  rather  limited 
from  Essex  and  Kent.  The  town  millers  purchased 
it  slowly,  and  paid  within  about  Is.  per  qr.  of  the 
rates  of  the  previous  week ;  the  favourable  change 
in  the  weather,  and  large  imports  of  foreign,  caused 
this  dulness,  although  the  town  miUers  require  fresk 
thrashed  samples.  There  was  a  limited  demand  for 
foreign  wheat  at  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  reduction  in  price, 
so  much  of  the  present  supply  being  of  a  poor 
quality,  and  in  bad  condition.  The  imports  con- 
sisted of  6,776  qrs.  from  Rostock,  4,735  qrs.  from 
Stralsund,  3,370  qrs.  from  Wolgast,  2,150  qrs. 
from  Copenhagen,  1,982  qrs.  from  Danzig,  1,084 
qrs.  from  Stettin,  1,020  qrs.  from  Landscrona,  835 
qrs.  from  Greifswald,  4,178  qrs.  from  Hambro', 
1,059  qrs.  from  Harlingen,  1,235  qrs.  from  Ant- 
werp, 1,619  qrs.  from  Oporto,  1,400  qrs.  from 
Alexandria,  and  many  smaller  quantities  from  other 
ports,  making  together  35,604,  against  47>006  qrs. 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  London 
average  registered  818.  7d.  on  4,748  qrs.  The 
general  returns  were  97^879  qra.  at  76fl*  Id.,  against 
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54,9Sl  qrs.  at  788.  2d.  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year.  The  averages  are  now  approaching  those 
of  last  year  as  to  price,  and  probably  will  soon  be 
over  them,  whilst  the  quantity  is  nearly  doubled, 
and  from  present  deliveries  the  returns  are  likely 
to  be  kept  up  at  least  a  few  weeks  longer.  It  is 
not  often  that  our  agriculturists  meet  with  the 
same  good  fortune  as  has  existed  since  last  harvest 
—a  bountiful  crop  and  high  prices  together. 

There  have  been  more  fluctuations  in  the  article 
of  flour  than  for  months  past,  and  the  cold  state  of 
the  weather  in  a  month  usually  much  dreaded  has 
been  conducive  to  all  doubtful  parcels  remaining 
in  condition,  and  this  enabled  the  holders  to  take 
advantage  of  the  improved  demand  as  well  as 
price,  in  the  first  week,  town-made  was  put  up 
68.  per  sack,  the  top  price  being  70s.  Households 
advanced  to  60s.,  and  country  marks  generally 
realized  4s.  to  5s.  per  sack  more  money ;  Norfolks 
commanding  55s.  per  sack.  The  second  week, 
there  was  rather  a  lull,  and  some  sorts  were  easier 
to  purchase,  Norfolks  being  obtainable  at  1  s.  per 
sack  lower  rates.  The  third  week,  trade  braced  up 
a  little,  and  rather  more  money  was  again  obtained. 
There  have  been  fair  arrivals  of  Spanish^  the 
quality  of  which  is  generally  fine,  and  the  best 
coloured  parcels  realized  63s.  per  sack,  varying  to 
628.  for  moderately  fine  descriptions.  From 
America  scarcely  any  has  come  in,  and  this  article 
being  worth  more  in  New  York  than  either  in  London 
orLiverpool,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  quantity  being 
received  until  after  harvest.  We  believe  some  has 
been  shipped  for  New  York,  from  Liverpool;  though 
this  may  turn  out  a  risky  adventure,  now  that  the 
canals  in  that  country  are  open ;  at  anir  rate,  this 
shipment  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  bv  some 
parties  well  informed  on  the  subject,  which  we 
alluded  to  in  our  last  month's  review.  The  third 
week,  prices  were  higher  for  town  households,  6 Is. 
to  628.  per  sack  having  been  obtained,  and  prime 
country  marks  in  proportion.  Norfolks  sold  readily 
at  568.  per  sack,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  montn 
business  was  not  quite  so  brisk  as  during  the  pre- 
vious week ;  but  the  best  fresh  country  marks  were 
placed  pretty  readily,  and  the  demand  for  this  de- 
cription  seems  likely  to  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

There  has  been  a  firmer  trade  for  barley  through- 
out the  month,  and  prices  have  been  well  kept  up : 
in  some  instances  an  advance  of  1  s  per  qr.  has  been 
established  on  fine  qualities.  The  weather  having 
continued  favourable  for  the  malting  process,  some 
maltsters  have  continued  at  work  steadily,  and  have 
been  encouraged  in  this  from  having  bad  an  increased 
sale  for  malt ;  the  best  descriptions  of  which  article 
have  been  enhanced,  fine  Ware  and  Kingston  being 
now  worth  72s.  per  qr.,  with  more  buyers  this,  than 
any  previous  month,  for  some  time  past,  and  there 
is  now  some  hope  of  their  getting  off  their  stocks 
tolerably  well  at  last.  The  deliveries  from  the  farmers 
have  steadily  fallen  off,  and  are  now  very  limited, 
and  soon  the  stock  of  English  will  be  exhausted. 
The  imports  of  foreign  have  been  limited,  but  a  few 
more  cargoes  have  dropped  in  towards  the  close, 
from  the  North  of  Europe,  and  more  may  now  be 
expected  from  thence,  although  from  the  South  not 
much  comes  in,  this  article  being  diverted  to  the 


Crimea,  for  fodder  for  horses,  from  varioaa  porti; 
which  demand  is  likely  to  be  kept  up  until  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  Our  distillers  have  latterly 
shown  more  disposition  to  get  into  stock,  probably 
with  a  view  to  hold  the  finer  qualities  over,  until  the 
new  Spirit  Act  comes  into  operation,  as  from  and 
after  the  first  October  next  they  will  be  enabled  to 
make  malt  in  bond,  and  pay  the  duty  on  the  spirits, 
with  the  permission  of  using  sugar  in  a  similar  way : 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  prices  of  barley 
next  season  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  it  cannot  be 
against  the  agriculturists,  unless  the  value  of 
sugar  should  be  very  low,  so  as  to  throw  a  larger 
consumption  on  to  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
former  article ;  and  perhaps  the  expense  of  altering 
their  premises  entirely  will  induce  the  distillers  to 
employ  the  maltsters,  from  tirhom  they  had  pre- 
viously purchased  the  article,  to  make  it,  and  thus 
make  up  the  loss  of  any  profit  in  previously  selling 
the  article  to  them  :  this  being  the  case,  they  will 
most  probably  have  to  enter  all  the  maltings  thus 
used  in  their  own  names.  The  last  four  weeks' 
averages  were  3 Is.  fid.  on  36,505  qrs.,  31s.  3d.  on 
29.868  qrs ,  31s.  lOd.  on  27,315  qrs.,  and  328.  5d. 
on  20,093  ors. 

The  supplies  of  oats  from  our  own  coast  through- 
out the  month  have  been  of  the  most  trivial 
character,  somewhat  more  from  Scotland;  but 
liberal  from  Ireland,  and  large  from  foreign  ports. 
In  the  first  week  they  were  the  shortest  of  home 
grown,  having  been  only  40  qrs.  coastwise,  726  qrs. 
from  Scotland,  900  qrs.  from  Ireland,  1,220  qrs. 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and  1,5G5  qrs* 
by  the  Great  Northern.  Notwithstanding  the 
liberal  quantity  of  foreign,  the  market  generally 
being  in  an  excited  state,  the  trade  was  brisk  at  an 
advance  of  [28.  per  qr.,  dealers  and  consumers 
being  alike  free  buyers.  The  second  week,  there 
were  229  qrs.  coastwise,  732  qrs.  from  Scotland, 
1,657  qrs.  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  832 
qrs.  by  the  Great  Northern ;  with  9,200  qrs.  from 
Ireland,  and  37,087  qrs.  from  foreign  ports.  With 
such  an  accession  of  foreign  supply,  the  market 
became  duller,  and  some  sorts  were  sold  at  a  re- 
duction of  6d.  to  l8.  per  qr.  The  supplies  of  the 
third  week  were  liberal,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
previous  one ;  trade  was  rather  slow,  and  foreign 
samples  of  feed  were  mostly  fid.  to  Is.  per  qr. 
cheaper.  The  next  week  there  were  again  liberal 
supplies,  consisting  of  448  qrs.  coastwise,  1,900  qrs. 
from  Ireland,  1,347  qrs.  by  the  Eastern  Counties, 
1,245  qrs.  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  24,291  qrs. 
from  foreign  ports.  There  was  no  material  variation 
in  value  of  good  corn,  but  the  large  dealers  bought 
limited  quantities  on  expectation  of  considerable 
supplies  now  coming  in  from  the  North  of  £uroj)e, 
and  the  improved  state  of  the  weather  or  a  higher 
temperature,  and  nice  rains  occasionally;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  this  week,  the  supplies  of  English 
were  1,170  qrs.,  of  Irish,  4.600  qrs.,  and  foreign, 
34,750  qrs.,  offering  a  good  choice  to  every  de- 
scription of  buyer,  and  prices  closed  tolerably  firm, 
with  a  somewhat  extensive  demand  for  sweet  and 
heavy  parcels  of  foreign  feed.  The  averages  were 
256.  9cl.  on  20,995  qrs.,  268.  on  17,203  qrs., 
26s.  lid.  on  17,401  qrs.,  and  27s.  9d.  on  12,394 
quarters. 
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The  improving  prices  in  beans  have  encouraged 
the  farmers  to  find  somewhat  more  of  this  article^ 
and  the  consumption  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Fine  samples  have  come  forward  in 
the  best  condition,  and  sales  have  in  consequence 
been  readily  efiected.  There  have  been  tolerably 
fair  imports  of  Egyptian  at  this  port,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow ;  and  a  pretty  ready  sale  has  been 
experienced  at  all  these  ports :  this  description 
having  improved  in  value  almost  as  much  as  home- 
grown, importers  have  realized  good  profits  on 
the  adventures  of  Alexandrian  produce.  From  the 
North  of  Europe  we  have  received  very  few,  and 
cannot  expect  many  from  thence,  owing  to  the  re- 
duced stocks  in  all  the  Baltic  ports.  A  few  small 
cargoes  may  drop  in  from  Freisland  and  Hano- 
verian ports,  but  there  is  no  abundance  of  this 
article  in  any  country  this  year,  and  stocks  here 
will  most  probably  be  thoroughly  used  up  before 
next  crop  can  be  secured.  The  weekly  averages 
since  our  last  Review  were  41s.  6d.  on  5,476  qrs., 
418.  7d.  on  4,690  qrs.,  43s.  2d.  on  6,494  qrs.,  and 
448.  5d.  on  4,201  qrs. 

An  improvement  in  the  article  of  peas  has  been 
Bteadily  maintained  through  the  month,  but  this 
has  not  been  the  means  of  finding  any  increased 
quantity  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers;  indeed,  less 
and  less  nearly,  every  week  has  been  returned,  and 
few  more  samples  appear  likely  to  come  forward 
regularly  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Some  small 
parcels  have  been  brought  in  from  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  these  have  gone  off  at  advanced  rates 
almost  as  fast  as  they  have  come  in,  a  Government 
contract  having  cleared  the  market  at  one  time  of 
all  the  fine  boiling  qualities ;  and  there  are  now 
not  many  on  sale  of  any  description.  From  Canada 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  our  usual  annual  supply ; 
the  article  being  wanted  for  home  consumption,  and 
commanding  a  high  price,  will  prevent  the  mer- 
chants buying  freely  for  exportation,  llie  weekly 
averages  have  been  39s.  2d.  on  834  qrs.,  388.  7d. 
on  512  qrs.,  40s.  2d.  on  557  qrs.,  and  426.  4d.  on 
426  qrs. 

After  we  had  experienced  a  cessation  of  demand 
for  seed,  some  refreshing  showers  fell  and  brought 
forward  a  few  buyers  for  closing  the  sowings  of 
cloverseed,  trefoil,  and  tares,  when  prices  were 
rather  enhanced  for  each  of  these  articles.  Of  the 
two  first,  stocks  are  much  reduced.  English  red 
held  out  wonderfully  well,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  that  any  small  lots  could  scarcely  be  met  with, 
and  the  importations  of  foreign  have  throughout 
the  season  been  of  tbemnst  trivial  character ;  whilst 
of  white,  from  Hambro',  there  has  been  a  fair 
quantity,  which,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion, commanded  very  high  prices,  and  of  this  de- 
scription a  fair  quantity  is  left  over.  Latterly  there 
has  been  a  speculative  inquiry  after  it ;  the  con- 
tinued frosty  nights  late  into  this  month  having 
materially  injured  the  growing  crop,  and  high  ns 
prices  still  range,  considering  the  season  closed, 
some  parties  are  anxious  to  hold  over  stock  by 
way  of  investment,  as  from  the  reduced  quantity 
on  the  continent  it  might  turn  out  well,  and  com- 
mand very  high  rates  next  season.  As  regards 
trefoil,  there  are  only  a  few  parcels  of  French  left 
QrtT,  and  these  run  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to 


give  no  encouragement  to  new  buyers  securing  any 
to  hold  over  ;  and  it  must  consequently  remain  on 
the  hands  of  the  importers  for  next  season.  The 
article  of  tares  was  accumulating  fast,  and  prices 
tended  down  so  much  as  to  be  attracting  attention 
for  feeding  purposes  and  to  hold  over,  when  after 
the  rains  fell  the  demand  improved,  and  prices 
braced  up  fully  4s.  per  qr. ;  thus  checking  the  spe- 
culative inquiry,  and  keeping  out  of  the  market 
such  buyers  as  had  previously  been  coming  forward 
for  this  article,  and  they  will  be  kept  out  of  the 
market  until  a  dechne  again  takes  place,  to  bring 
prices  down  to  a  safe  rate. 

The  imports  of  foreign  grain  for  the  month  ended 
the  30th  April,  as  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 
of  the  18th  May,  were  306,519  qrs.  grain,  and 
107,794  cwts.  flour;  against  852,023  qrs.  grain, 
and  514,773  cwts.  flour  the  corresponding  month' 
of  last  year.    The  different  articles  stand  thus  :— 

1854.  1855. 

Wheat qr».  476,111  128.401 

Barley    63,449  16,451 

Oats  121,624  69,728 

Rje 828  — 

Peas  6.C94  1,849 

Beans 20,911  11,848 

Msiie 163,490  88,741 

Bnckwheat 16  1 


Flour 


Total 852,023        806,619 

, cwts.  514,773        107,794 


This  great  difference  will  cease  the  next  month, 
as  the  large  spring  shipments  from  the  Baltic  will 
have  arrived,  and  will  most  probably  be  fairly  kept 
up  for  two  months,  but  after  that  period  the  imports 
will  no  doubt  greatly  fall  off  and  be  again  on  a  very 
moderate  scale;  although  some  parties  fancv  we" 
may  get  supplies  from  the  Danube.  This,  now- 
ever,  is  problematical,  as  the  neutral  vessels  allowed 
to  bring  corn  from  Galatz  and  Ibrail  must  go  to 
some  port  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong, 
and  their  cargoes  must  be  owned  by  a  merchant  of 
the  same  notion,  and  afterwards  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Great  Britain,  if  her  markets  are  suflB* 
ciently  encouragmg  for  all  the  additional  expenses 
of  a  circuitous  and  lengthened  voyage. 

At  nearlv  all  ports  of  the  North  of  Europe  prices 
of  wheat  have  advanced  considerably,  the  stocks 
having  been  much  reduced,  and  no  great  ad- 
dition is  expected  from  the  interior  previous  to 
another  harvest.  At  Danzic  fine  high -mixed  wheat 
weighing  60  to  6  libs,  is  worth  75s.  per  qr.  free  on 
board,  fine-mixed  73s.,  and  60lbs.  70s.  to  7 Is. 
Five  vessels  had  been  chartered  for  London  to 
bring  4,400  qrs.  at  a  freight  of  4s.  6d.  per  qr. :  two 
vessels  for  Leith  and  Grangemouth  at  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.perqr.  There  have  been  limited  supplies  brought 
forward  at  Rostock,  and  good  62lbs.  wheat  cannot 
be  shipped  under  73s.  to  74s.  per  qr.,  and  6llb8. 
at  71s.  per  qr.  A  very  large  business  has  been 
transacted  in  grain  at  Hambro' ;  prime  Mecklen- 
burg wheat  6Ulbs.  to  62lbs.  has  been  sold  at  72s. 
per  qr.  free  on  board,  and  some  choice  lots  have 
reached  73s.  per  qr.  Other  articles  have  com- 
manded enhanced  rates:  53 to  5341bs.  barley  298. 6d. 
per  qr.  free  on  board ;  38llbs.  oats  have  realized 
238.  9d.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  In  Holland,  taking 
quality  into  account,  prices  are  very  high — ^rea 
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Upland  commanding  748.  to 758.  per  ^r.,  secondary' 
8ort8  72b.  to  738.,  and  roiddliai^  to  mfeiior  sorts 
718.  per  qr. ;  and  rye  was  in  demand  for  shipment 
up  tne  Rhine  at  advanced  prices.  The  French 
markets  are  in  a  *  somewhat  anxious  state ; 
prices  of  wheat  in  m^st  departments  are  on  the 
advance,  ^our  at  Paris  has  improved  in  value 
ahoiit  2s.  per  sack,  llie  price  of  bread  is  no 
longer  ordered  to  be  sold  under  the  fixed  rate  on 
str$ing  their  averagee,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
case,  the  Government  paying  the  loss  at  the  public 
expense,  but  is  disposed  of  at  the  mercuriale 
return,  being  now  considerably  higher  than  the 
recent  price ;  and  dthough  tnis  is  not  for  the 
moment  important,  it  points  to  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  grain  trade  in  both  kingdoms. 
Tlio  mariuts  in  the  United  States  have  been 
sent  up  very  high,  previous  to  the  spring  supplies 
coming  from  the  interior,  and  stocks  for  their  own 
consumption  are  much  reduced.  At  one  time  fine 
white'  bouthem  wheat  was  run  up  to  958.  to  988. 

ger  480lb8.,  ordinary  Michigan  to  94s.,  and  for 
outhern  red  848.  per  qr.  bad  been  obtained:  these 
prices  were  aU  paid  at  New  York.  Fair  arrivals 
are  expected  towards  the  end  of  June ;  and  public 
opinion  there  indicates  the  probability  of  a  aecline 
towards  that  period.  At  the  same  time,  judging 
from  the  quantity  deemed  likely  to  arrive  previous 
to  another  harvest,  the  undoubted  scarci^  which 
exists  even  in  the  produced  sections  of  the  United 
Statee,  as  evidenced  by  purchases  of  wheat  in 
Chicago  for  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississipi,  and  the 
sale  at  New  York  of  1,600  qrs.  Canadian  wheat  to 
arrive,  for  the  southern  States,  whence  they  usually 
.draw  their  supplies,  opinion  favoured  a  gradusd 
reduction  only  from  their  present  rates  up  to  the 
end  of  August.  Flour  was  very  high,  and  had 
been  run  up  to  48s.  and  49s.  per  brl.  From 
Canada  the  advices  were  very  important.  Tele- 
graphic reports  from  Quebec  had  arrived  at 
New  York,  announcing  the  arrival  of  several 
coasting  vessels  from  ports  further  down  the  river 
to  procure  flour,  as  the  country  people  in  those 
localities  were  in  an  alarming  state  of  destitution. 
At  Toronto  there  were  about  40,000  qrs.  wheat  and 
25,000  brls.  flour,  but  decent  samples  of  the  former 
were  worth  698*  to  75s.  per  480lb8.,  and  the  millers 
were  perfectly  wild  in  their  ideas,  asking  42s.  to 
448.  per  brl.  for  flour.     Indian  corn  retails  at  508. 

Ser  480lb8.  free  on  board  at  Montreal.  From 
few  Orleans  it  Was  stated  tliat  they  had  not  ex- 
perienced a  drop  of  rain  for  twenty-two  days,  and 
serious  fears  were  already  entertained  that  the 
coming  crops  of  all  kinds  in  that  latitude  will  be 
injured.  Ilie  receipts  of  flour  had  materially  fallen 
on,  and  holders  were  gradually  advancing  their 
pretensions. 

Although  at  intervals  many  showers  have  fallen 
throughout  the  month,  and  at  one  period  a  con- 
tinuous rain  of  fourteen  hours  had  been  reported, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  warm  genial  weather  has  t)nly 
Deen  experienced  during  two  or  three  days,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  want  of  sun,  and  mostly  the 
temperature  has  ranged  low  night  and  dav,  that  the 
progress  has  not  been  as  important  in  tne  growth 


of  either  grain  or  grftss  as  ie  osuaSly  the  case  this 
month,  and  we  have  many  and  loud  complaints  of 
the  wheat  plant  on  all  light  soils.  From  Suffolk 
our  friends  say— "Seven-tenths  of  the  fields  on 
the  light  soils  have  more  or  less  misplanted,  some, 
seriously  so,  many  having  been  ploughed  up.  The 
harvest  must  be  certainly  a  full  month  later  than 
usual,  even  with  warm  and  forcing  weather,  as  very 
few  fields  would  yet  hide  a  hare,  while  in  many,  the 
freehold  is  as  bare  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Feb« 
ruary  and  March.  Spring  corn  looks  exceedingly 
well,  but  winter-sown  beans  are  much  damai^ed." 
Other  accounts  are  equally  unfavourable,  particu- 
larly from  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, where  tliere  is  a  great  want  of  plant  and  no 
promise  of  even  a  moderate  crop.  From  all  we  can 
collect,  and  after  another  month's  experience,  we 
we  are  now  apprehensive  of  a  September  harvest 
this  year,  which  might  prove  very  disastrous  for  the 
country  in  its  present  position,  every  additional 
week  as  to  consumption  being  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, and  until  this  year's  crop  has  been 
secured  there  may  be  many  important  changes  in 
the  trade,  and  our  agricultural  friends  wiB,  no 
doubt,  derive  considerable  benefit  therefrom ;  but 
so  long  as  they  can  supply  the  markets  with  the 
liberality  they  have  done  since  last  crop  was 
secured,  they  will  have  it  in  the  power  to  check  any 
very  extravagant  prices,  and  get  out  of  their  stocks 
at  quite  satisfactory  rates. 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 

Fob  thb  last  Six  Wbbkb. 

Wheat  Baiter..  Oats.   Bye.  Baam 
t.   d.    •.   d.    8.   d. '  t.   d.  a.   d. 

Pen. 

Wbbb  Endiho  : 

a.    d. 

April  14,18S8.. 

68    4   31     1  25  10  39  1141    2 

39    2 

April  21,1855.. 

68    8   31     5   25  10,88  1141    5 

36  10 

April  28,1855.. 

68    4   81    6  25    9  '40  10  41    6 

39    2 

May     5,  1855.. 

69    5 

31    a  26    0  S8    0'41    7 

38    7 

May  12,  1855. . 

73    4 

31  10  26  11  40    9  43    2 

40    2 

May  10.  1855.. 

76     1 

82    5  27    9  44    8 

44    6 

42    4 

Aanf«eav«Mt 
of  last  nx  weeat 

70    8 

31    7:26    4  40    5 

42    8 

18    5 

Comparative  arge. 

tame  time  last  year 

78    9 

37    1  29    9  50    8 

49    8 

46     0 

DunBS 1   1    01   1    0     1    0    1    0 

1    oi  1    0 

HOP  MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  MoBDAY,  May  28. 
We  have  no  material  altentioD  to  note  in  our  market  ainee 
our  lut  report.    A  good  demajid  bu  existed  dunog  the  veek, 
partienlariy  for  Snaaex  growth,  the  itock  of  which  u  now  re- 
duced to  a  vary  email  compaaa. 

'^  POTATO  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITAJiFIEtDS. 
MoNDAT,  May  28. 
Very  moderate  luppliea  of  potatoca  have  coma  to  band  from 
all  quartera  ainee  Monday  laat  To-day  the  ahow  of  iam|dca 
waa  limited,  and  the  trade  ruled  tolerably  irm  aa  loUowa:^ 
York  Regenta,  120s.  to  laOa.;  Kent  nnd  Eavx  do,  ]20b.  tm 
150b.;  6cotehdo.,110a.tol30a.:  do.  Cupa,  100a.  to  116a.; 
Blues,  95a.  to  110a.;  liofiolna,  105a.  to  120a.  per  tun. 

RMGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
LoNDOK,  May  28tli. 
Oar  trade  haa  baooma  dall  at  t  radnetioB  la  priea  af 
4f .  6d  per  ewt. 

Donei/Ui^,M»  miU$  «..     98«.  U  100f.pfr«wC 

Do.  middling    88t.  fe    90iu    ., 

Freth 8«.  f •    12«.  per  d^ifea. 
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